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PREFACE. 


The increased interest manifested in relation to all matters affecting 
the East, and the great attention now given to the study of compara¬ 
tive religion, seem to indicate that the time has come when an attempt 
should be made to place before the English-speaking people of the 
world a systematic exposition of the doctrines of the Muslim Faith. 
The present work is intended to supply this want, by giving, in a tabu¬ 
lated form, a concise account of the doctrines, rites, ceremonies, and 
customs, together with the technical and theological terms, of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

Although compiled by a clergyman who has had the privilege of 
being engaged in missionary work at Peshawar for a period of twenty 
years, this “Dictionary of Islam” is not intended to be a contro¬ 
versial attack on the religious system of Muhammad, but rather an 
exposition of its principles and teachings. 

Divided, as the Muslim world is, into numerous sects, it has been 
found impossible to take into consideration all the minor differences 
which exist amongst them. The Dictionary is, for the most part, an 
exposition of the opinions of the Sunni sect, with explanations of the 
chief points on which the Shiah and Wahhabi schools ofUfaoughfrdiffer 
from it. Very special attention has been given to the views of the 
Wahhabis, as it is the Author’s conviction that they represent the 
earliest teachings of the Muslim Faith as they came from Muhammad 
and his immediate successors. When it is remembered that, according 
to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s estimate, the Shiah sect only numbers some 
ten millions out of the one hundred and seventy-five millions of Mu¬ 
hammadans in the world, it will be seen that, in compiling a Dic¬ 
tionary of Muhammadanism, the Shiah tenets must of necessity occupy 
a secondary place in the study of " the religion. Still, upon all 
important questions of theology and jurisprudence, these differences 
have been noticed. 

The present book does not profess to be a Biographical Die* 
tionary. The great work of Ibn Khallikan, translated into English by 
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Slane, supplies this. But short biographical notices of persons con¬ 
nected with the early history of Islam have been given, inasmuch as 
many of these persons are connected with religious dogmas and cere¬ 
monies ; the martyrdom of Husain, for instance, as being the foundation 
of the Muharram ceremonies; Abu Hanifah, as connected with a 
school of jurisprudence; and the Khalifah f Umar as the real founder of 
the religious and political power of Islam. In the biographical notice 
of Muhammad, the Author has expressed his deep obligations to Sir 
William Muir's great work, the Life of Mahomet . 

It is impossible for anyone to write upon the subject of Muham¬ 
madanism without being largely indebted, not only to Sir William 
Muir’s books, but also to the works of the late Mr. Lane, the author 
of Modem Egyptians , new editions of which have been edited by Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole. Numerous quotations from these volumes will 
be found in the present work. 

But whilst the Author has not hesitated in this compilation to 
avail himself of the above and similar works, he has, during a long 
residence amongst Muhammadan peoples, been able to consult very 
numerous Arabic and Persian works in their originals, and to obtain 
the assistance of very able Muhammadan native scholars of all schools 
of thought in Islam. 

He is specially indebted to Dr, F. Steingass, of the Univer¬ 
sity of Munich, the author of the English-Arabic and Arabic-English 
Dictionaries , for a careful revision of the whole work. The interesting 
article on writing is from the pen of this distinguished scholar, as 
well as some valuable criticisms on the composition of the qur'an, and 
a biographical sketch of the Khalifah ‘Umar. 

Orientalists may, perhaps, be surprised to find that Sikhism has 
been treated as a sect of Islam, but the Compiler has been favoured with 
a very able and scholarly article on the subject by Mr. F. Pincott, 
M.R.A.S., in which he shows that the ° religion of Nanak was really 
intended as a compromise between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if 
it may not even be spoken of as the religion of a Muhammadan 
sect/’—the publication of which in the present work seemed to be 
most desirable. 

At the commencement of the publication of the work, the Author 
received very valuable assistance from the Rev. F. A. P. Shirreff, 
M.A., Principal of the Lahore Divinity College, as well as from other 
friends, which he must gratefully acknowledge. 

Amongst the numerous suggestions which the Author received for 
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the compilation of tbit Dictionary, was one from a well-known Arabic 
scholar, to the effect that the value of the work would be enhanced 
if the quotations from the Qur'an, and from the Traditions, were given 
in their original Arabic. This, however, seemed incompatible with 
the general design of the book. The whole structure of the work is 
intended to be such as will make it available to English scholars unac¬ 
quainted with the Arabic language; and, consequently, most of the 
information given will be found under English words rather than under 
their Arabic equivalents. For example, for information regarding the 
attributes of the Divine Being, the reader must refer to the English 
God, and not to the Arabic allah ; for all the ritual and laws 
regarding the liturgical service, to the English prayer, and not to 
the Arabic salat; for the marriage laws and ceremonies, to the Eng¬ 
lish marriage, and not to the Arabic nikah. It is hoped that, in this 
way, the information given will be available to those who are entirely 
unacquainted with Oriental languages, or, indeed, with Eastern life. 

The quotations from the Qur’an have been given chiefly from 
Palmer's and Rodwell's translations; and those in the Quranic narra¬ 
tive of Biblical characters (moses for example) have been taken from 
Mr. Stanley Lane Poole’s edition of Lane's Selections. But, when 
needful, entirely new translations of quotations from the Qur’an have 
been given. 

The “Dictionary of Islam” has been compiled with very con¬ 
siderable study and labour, in the hope that it will be useful to many; 
—to the Government official called to administer justice to Muslim 
peoples; to the Christian missionary engaged in controversy with Mus¬ 
lim scholars; to the Oriental traveller seeking hospitality amongst 
Muslim peoples; to the student of comparative religion anxious to 
learn the true teachings of Islam;—to all, indeed, who care to know 
what are those leading principles of thought which move and guide one 
hundred and seventy-five millions of the great human family, forty 
millions of whom are under the rule of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Empress of India. 

Mg 28rrf, 1886. 
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Ghain 

Fa 

Qaf 

Kaf 

Lam 

Mim 

Nun 

Ha 

Wau 

Ya 

Fatfcah 

Kasrah 

?ammah 

Hamzah 


a, t, u t at the beginning of a word. 

[ As in English. 

A soft dental, like the Italian t. 

Very nearly the sound of th in thing. 
As in English. 

A strong aspirate. 

Guttural, like the Scotch ch in loch . 
Soft dental. 

A sound between dh and 
1 As in English. 


A strongly articulated s; in Central Asia 
as sto. 

Something like the foreign pronunciation 
of the th in that; in Central Asia and 
India % or *w. 

A strongly articulated palatal t . 

A strongly articulated z. 

A guttural, the pronunciation of which 
must be learnt by ear. 

A strong guttural gt. 

As in English. 

Like ck in stuck . 


VAs in English. 


j As in Italian. 

Pronounced as a, t, «, preceded by a yery 
slight aspiration. 
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AARON. Arabic H&rvn 

The account given of Aaron in the Qur’an will 
be found in the article on Moses. In Surah 
xix. 29, the yirgin Mary is addressed as w the 
Sister of Aaron." [mast, hoses.] 

ABAD (jtf). Eternity; without 
end, as distinguished from Aral 
without beginning. 

‘ABASA “ He frowned.” 

The title of the Lxxxth chapter of theQor’in. 
It is said that a blind man, named *Abdu llih 
ibn Umm Maktum, once interrupted Muham¬ 
mad in conversation with certain chiefs of 
Quraish. The Prophet, however, took no 
notice of him, but frowned and turned away; 
and in the first verse of this Surah, he is 
represented as reproved by God for having 
done so:—“ He frowned and turned his back, 
for that the blind man came unto him." 


‘ABBAS The 80D of <A - b du 

*l-MuMalib, ana .consequently the paternal 
uncle of Muhammad. The most celebrated 
of the “ Companions,” and the founder of the 
Abbaside dynasty, which held the Khali fate 
for a period of 609 years, namely, from a.d. 
749 to a*d. 1268. He died in a.h. 32. His 
son Ibn- 1 Abbas was also a celebrated autho¬ 
rity on Islamic traditions and law. [nut 

1 ABBAS, ABBA SIDES.] 


ABBASIDES. Arabic al-'AbbanyaK 
(&o The name of a dynasty of 
Khalifahs descended from al-*Abbas, the son 
of ‘Abdu ’l-Muttalib, and a paternal uncle of 
Muhammad. On account of their descent 
from so near a relation of the Prophet, the 
Abbasides had, ever since the introduction of 
Islam, been very high in esteem amongst the 
Arabs, and had at an early period begun to 
excite the jealousy of the Umaiyade Khalifahs. 
who after the defeat of 4 All occupied the 
throne of the Arabian Empire. The Abbas- 


ides had for some time asserted their claims 
to the Khalifate, and in a.d. 746 they com¬ 
menced open hostilities. In 749 the Abbaside 
Khaliifah Abfi VAbbas, surnamed as-Saffftb* 
“ the blood-shedder," was recognied as K^a- 
lifah at al-Kufah, and Mar wan II., the last of 
the Umaiyade Khalifahs. was defeated and 
slain. 

Thirty-seven Khalifahs of the Abbaside dy¬ 
nasty reigned over the Muhammadan empire, 
extending over the period from ah. 182 (AD. 
749-60) to ah. 656 (a.d. 1268). 

The names of the Abbaside Khalifahs are:— 
Abu VAbbis as-Safffth (ad. 749), al-Man# fir 
(a.d. 764), al-Mahdi (ad. 775), al-Hftdl (ad. 
786), Harun ar-Rashid (ad. 786), al-Amin 
(a.d. 809), al-Ma’mun (ad. 818), ad-Mu*t^#im 
(a.d. 833), al-Wa#iq (a.d. 842), al-Mntawakkil 
(ad. 847), al-Munta#ir (ad. 861), al-MusU‘in 
(ad. 862), al-Mu‘tasz (ad. 866), al-Muhtadi 
(ad. 869), al-Mu*tamid(AD. 870), al-Mu‘ta*id 
(ad. 892)) al-Muktafi (ad. 902), al-Muqtadir 
(ad. 908), al-Qahir (ad. 082), ar-Ra^i (ad. 
934), al-Muttaqi (a.d 940), al-Mustaqfi (ad. 
944), al-Mufci* (ad. 945), at-T»i‘ (a.d. 974), 
al-Qadir (ad. 994), al-Qaim (ad. 1081), al- 
Muqtadi (a.d. 1075), al-Muata^hir (ad. 1094), 
al-Mustarshid (a.d. 1118), ar-Rashid (f.D. 
1136), al-Muqtafi (ad. 1136), al-Mustanjid 
(a.d. 1160), al-Musta#i (a.d. 1170), an-Ni#ir 
(ad. 1180), a*-S5Shi* (a.d. 1226), al-Mustan#ir 
(a.d. 1226), al-Musta‘#im (a.d. 1242 to ad. 
1268). 

In the reign of al - Musts 4 #im Hfllftkft, grand¬ 
son of Jingis Khan, entered Persia and 
became Sultan ad. 1256. In 1268 he took 
Baghdad and put the Khalifah al-Muata^im to 
death, [khautah.] 

ABDAL (JW). “Substitutes” 

pL of Badal. Certain persons by whom, it is 
said, God continues the world in existence. 
Their number ia seventy, of whom forty 
reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere, JWhen 
one dies another takes his place, being so 

l 



2 ABDU *LIiAH 

appointed by God. It it one of the signs of 
the last day that the Abddl will come from 
Syria. ( Miskkat , xxiii. o. 3.) No one pre- 
tends to be able to identify these eminent 
persons in the world. God alone knows who 
they are, end where they are. 

‘ABDU 'LLAH The father 

of Muhammad. He was the youngest son of 
*Abdu 1-MnMalib. During the pregnancy of 
his wife Aminah, he set out on a mercantile 
ezpeditipn to Gaza in the south of Palestine, 
and on his way back he sickened and died at 
al-Madinah, before the birth of his son Mu¬ 
hammad. (Kdtibu 7- WaqtdLf p. 18 ; Muir's 
Life of Mahomet , vol. i. p. 11.) 

’ABDU ’LLlH IBN SA‘D (M** 
t>»). Oae of Muhammad’s secre- 

taries. It is related that, when Muhammad 
instructed ‘Abdu USh to write down the 
words (Sfirah xxiii. 12-14), 44 We (God) have 
created man from an extract of clay . . . 
then we produced it another creation,** ‘Abdu 
Hah exclaimed, 44 And blessed be God, 
the best of creators”; and Muhammad told 
him to write that down also. Whereupon 
4 Abdu Hih-boasted that he had been inspired 
with a sentence which the Prophet had ac¬ 
knowledged to be part of the Qur'an. It is of 
1pm that it is written in the Qur'an, Surah vi. 
98, 44 Who is more unjust than he who devises 
against God a lie, or says, 4 1 am inspired,' 
when he is not inspired at alL” 

‘ABDTT ’L-MUTrALIBCvJUJW). 

Muhammad's grandfather and his guardian 
for two years. He died, aged 82, a.d. 578. 
His sons were 4 Abdu 'll&h (Muhammad's 
father), al-Hari^, az-Zahair, Abu Talib, Abu 
Lahab, al- 4 Abbas, and Hamza. 

‘ABDU ’L.QADIR AL-JlLANl 
%oVaNa*is). The celebrated 
founder of tne Qadiriyah order of darwashes, 
surnamed Pir-Dastaglr. He died and was 
buried at Baghdad, a.h. 561. 

‘ABDU 'R-RAHMAN IBN ‘AUF 
^ One of the Com¬ 

panions who embraced Islam at a very early 
period, and was one of those who fled to 
Ethiopia. He also accompanied Muhammad 
in all his battles, and received twenty wounds 
at Uhud. He died a.b. 82, aged 72 or 76, 
and was buried at Baqi'u '1-Gharqad, the 
graveyard of al-Madinah. 

ABEL. Arabic HaMl Heb. 

b^Tl Hebei. In the Qur'an “ the two 
sons of Adam" are called HabU tea Qabil, 
and the following is the aocount given of 
them in that book (Surah v. 80-35), together 
with the remarks of the commentators in 
italics (as rendered in Mr. Land's Selections , 
2nd ed., p. 58), 44 Recite unto them the history 
of the two sons of Adam, namely, Abel 
and Cain , with truth. When they offered 
[their] offering to God (AbeCs being a ram, and 
Cain*s being produce of the earth), and it was 
accepted from one of them (Mat is, from Abel; 


‘abid 

far fire descended from heaven , and devoured 
his offering), and it was not aocepted from the 
other, Cam was enraged ; but he concealed his 
envy until Adam performed a pilgrimage, when 
he said imto Ate brother, I wilL assuredly slay 
thee. Abel said. Wherefore f Cain answered. 
Because of the acceptance of thine offering to 
the exclunm ef mine. Abel replied, God only 
accepteth from the pious. If thou stretch 
forth to me thy hand to slay me, I will not 
stretch forth to thee my hand to slay thee; 
for I fear God, the Lord of th* worlds. I 
desire that thou shouldst bear the sin [which 
thou intendesl to commit] against me, by 
slaying me, and thy sin which thoU hast com¬ 
mitted before, sod thou wilt be of the compa¬ 
nions df the fire.—And that is the recompense 
of the offenders.—But his soul suffered mm to 
slay his brother: so he slew him; and he 
became of [the number ofl those who suffer 
loss. And he knew not, what to do with him ; 
for he was the first dead person upon the face of 
the earth of the sons of Adam. So he carried 
him upon At* baek . And God sent a raven, 
which scratched up the earth with its bill 
and its talons and raised it over a dead raven 
that was with it until it hid it, to show him 
how he should hide the corpse of his brother. 
He said, 0 my disgrace 1 Am I unable to be 
like this raven, and to hide the corpse of my 
brothel 4 ?—And he became of [the number 
of J the repentant. And he digged [a grave] 
for him and hid him. —On account of this 
which Cain did We commanded the children 
of Israel that he who should slay a soul (not 
for the latter 3 * having slain a soul or committed 
wickedness in the earth, #«cA as infidelity, or 
adultery , or intercepting the way , and the like) 
[should be regarded] as though he had slain 
all mankind; and )ie who saveth it alive, by 
abstaining from slaying it, as though he had 
saved alive all mankind.” 

44 The ocoasion of their making this offer¬ 
ing is thus related, according to the common 
tradition in the East. Each of them being 
horn with a twin-sister, when they were 
grown up, Adam, by God's direction, ordered 
Cain to marry Abel's twin-sister, and Abel to 
marry Cain's; (for it being the common 
opinion that marriages ought not to be had 
in the nearest degrees of consanguinity, since 
they must necessarily marry their sisters, it 
seemed reasonable to suppose they ought to 
take thoee of the remoter degree;) but this 
Cain refusing to agree to, because his own 
sister was the handsomest, Adam ordered 
them to make their offerings to God, thereby 
referring the dispute to His determination. 
The commentators say Cain’s offering was a 
sheaf of the very worst of his corn, but 
Abel’s a fat lamb of the best of hia flock.”— 
Sale's Koran , I., p. 122. 

‘ABID (**Ac). “ A worshipper [of 
God].” A term generally used for a devout 
person. The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur'an; e.g. Surah ii. 132: 44 The baptism 
(sibgh'ih') of God 1 And who is better than 
God at baptizing ? We are the worshippers 
Qabidin) of God.” The word ftbgkah is trass- 
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lated by Professor Palmer (< dye ” and “ dyeing,'* 
but Safe, following the Muslim commentators, 
al-Bai?iwi, JalAlu ’d-dm, and Husaim, who 
•ay it refers to the Christian rite, translates it 
« baptism.” Others say that it means fitrah 
or rffn, the religion of God, with an adapta- 
Ution to which mankind are created. See 
Lane’s Lexicon, [baptism.] 

ABIQ (.3*1) • A runaway »laTe. 

[ABSOOHWWtt OF SLAVBS.] 

ABJAD (.i-rA). The name of an 

arithmetical arrangement of the alphabet, the 
letters of which hare different powers from 
one to one thousand. It is in the order of 
the alphabet as used by the Jews as far ** 
400, the six remaining letters being added 
by the Arabians. The letters spell the 

Mai kawwat keUomam 

ta*fa9 qarathat nakfiat zagijiA 
The author of the Arabic Lexicon, a/-Qewds, 
says that the first six words are the names 
of Celebrated kings of MadyAn (Midian), and 
that the last two words- were added by tbe 
Arabians. Some say they are thenames (of 
the eight sons of the inventor of the Arabic 
character, Muramir ibn Murra. 

The following is a list of the letters with 
their English equivalents, and the power 01 
each in numbers fc— 

la(t,u)l 60 • u» 

2 V v* 70 ‘ l 

3 > 6 80 /' 
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e 

A 

) 

) 

C 

L 


90 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 


8 


q J 

r ) 
8h U* 
t 


S 


15 

4 

J 

r 

o 


600 kh t 
700 f -5 
800 z 
900 z 1 
1000 gh t 


4 d 

5 h 

6 w 

7 * 

8 A 

9 t 
10 y 
20 k 
30 l 
40 m 
50 n 

[XXOBCIBM.] 

ABLUTION. Arabic, wazu > wuzu 
(»**.), Persian, abdast (cl— **\). Ablu- 

tionie described by Muhammad as “ the half of 
faith and the key of prayer (Miahlcat y m. 3c), 
and is founded on the authority of the Qnran, 
surah v. 8, O Believers I when ye prepare 
yourselves for prayer, wash your faces and 
hands up to the elbows, and wipe your heads 
and your feet to the ankles. 

These ablutions are absolutely necessary as 
a preparation for the recital of the liturgical 
form of prayer, and are performed as follows: 
The worshipper, having tucked up his sleeves 
a little higher than his elbows, washes his 
hands three times; then he rinses his mouth 
three times, throwing the water into it with 
his right hand. After this, he, with his right 
hand, throws water up his nostrils, snuffing 
it up at the same time, and then blows it out, 


compressing his nostrils with the thumb and 
finger of tbe left hand—this being also per¬ 
formed three times. He then washes his 
face three times, throwing up the water with 
both hands. He next washes his right hand 
and arm, as high as tlie elbow, as many times, 
causing the water to run along his arm from 
the palm of the hand to the elbow, and.in 
the same manner he washes the left. Then 
he draws his wetted right hand over tbe 
upper part of hie head, raising his turban 
or cap with his left. If he has a beard, he 
then combs it with the wetted fingers of his 
right hand, holding his hand with the palm 
forwards, and passing the fingers throughi his 
beard from the throat upwards. He then 
puts the tips of his fore-fingers into his ears 
and twiats them r6und, passing his thumbs at 
the same time round the back of the ears 
from the bottom upwards. Next, he wipes 
his neck with the baok of the fingers of both 
hands, making the ends of his fingers meet 
behind his neck, and then drawing them for¬ 
ward. Lastly, he washeB his feet, as high.as 
the ankles, and passes his fingers bet weed the 
toes During this ceremony, which is gene¬ 
rally performed in lesB than three minutes, 
the intending worshipper usually recites some 
pious ejaculations or prayers. For example 
Before commencing the toa?u :-“I am 
going to purify myself from all bodily un- 

cleanness, preparatory to commencing P ra 7® r > 

that holy act o( duty, which will 

soul near to the throne of the Moet High. 

In the name of God, the Great and Might?. 
Praiee be to God who has given us grace to 
be Muslims. Ielim is h truth and infidelity 
a falsehood.” ~ 

When washing the nostrils“ O my God, if 
I am pleasing in Thy sight, perfume me with 
the odours of Paradise.” n ^ 

When washing the right hand> O my* 
God, on the day of judgment, plaoe the book 
of my actions m my right hand, and examine 
my account with favour.” 

When washing the left hand O my God, 
place not at the iesurrection the book of my 
actions in my left hand.” ^ 

The Shiya‘is, acting more in accordance 
with the text of the Qur’an quoted above, 
only wipe, or rub (mnsaj) the feet, instead of 
washing them, as do the Sunnis.^ 

The ablution need not be penormed before 
each of the five stated periods of prayer, 
when the person is conscious of having 
avoided every kind of impurity since the last 
performance of the ablution. The private 
£arts of the body must also be punfied when 
necessary. Whon water cannot be procured, 
or would be injurious to health, the Ablution 
may be performed with dust or sand. This 
ceremony is called Tayammum (q.v.). The 
washing of the whole body is necessary liter 
certain periods of impurity, [ohusl.] The 
brushing of the teeth is also a religious duty. 
[miswak.] The benefits of ablution are 
highly extolled in the sayings of Muhammad, 
ea “He who performs the wazu thoroughly 
wiii extract all sin from his body, even though 
it may be lurking under his finger nails. In 
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ABRAHAM 


4 

the day of resurrection people shall come 
with bright faces, hands and feet, and there 
will be jewels in every place where the waters 
of the i vatu' have reached.” ( Mishkat , iii. 1.) 



VESSELS FOE ABLUTIONS USED IN AFGHAN¬ 
ISTAN AND INDIA 



VESSELS FOR ABLUTIONS USED EN EGTFT. 

(LANE'S “ EGYPTIANS.”) 

In all the principal mosques there are 
tanks, or wells, which supply water for the 
purposes of legal purification, [purification.] 

ABORTION. Arabic Isqat, There 

is no mention of the subject in the Qur’an, 
but according to the Fatdwi ‘Alamgiri (vol. 
iv. p. 238), it is forbidden after the child is 
formed in the womb. Muhammad is related 
to have ordered prayers to be said over an 
abortion, when supplication should be made 
for the father and mother, for forgiveness 
and mercy. ( Mishkat , v. c. 2.) 

ABRAHAM. Arabic Ibrahim 
(t One of the six great pro¬ 
phets to whom God delivered special laws. 
The “Friend of God,” Khalilu ’llah, to whom 
were revealed twenty portions (saliifah) of 
Scripture. 

Abraham is very frequently mentioned in 
the Qur’an, together with Ishmaei and Isaac. 


The following are Mr. Lane's selections (giving 
in italics the remarks of Muslim commenta¬ 
tors) :— 

“ Remember when Abraham said to his 
father Azar (this was the surname of Terah ), 
Dost thou take images as deities ? Verily I 
see thee and thy people to be in a manifest 
error.—(And thus, as We showed him the error 
of hi8 father and his people, did We show 
Abraham the kingdom of the heavens and the 
earth, and [We did so] that he might be of [the 
number of] those who firmly believe.) And 
when the night overshadowed him, he saw a 
star (if is said that it was Venus), [and] he said 
unto his people , who were astrologers, This is 
my Lord, according to your assertion. —But 
when it set, he said;, I like not those that set, 
to take them as Lords, since it is not meet for a 
Lord to experience alteration and change of 
place, as they are of the nature of accidents. 
Yet this had no effect upon them. And when 
[ he saw the moon rising, he said unto them, 
This is my Lord.—But when it set, he said, 
Verily if my Lord direct me not (if He con¬ 
firm me not in the right way), I shall assuredly 
be of the erring people.— -This was a hint to 
his people that they were in error; hut it had no 
effect upon them. And when he saw the sun 
rising, he said, This is my Lord. This is 
greater than the star and the moon. —But when 
it set, and the proof had been rendered more 
strong to them, yet they desisted not, he said, 0 
my people, verily I am clear of the [things] 
which ye associate with God; namely , the 
images and the heavenly bodies . So they said 
unto him, What dost thou worship? He 
answered, Verily I direct my face unto Him 
who hath created the heavens and the earth, 
following the right religion, and I am not of 
the polytheists.—And his people argued with 
him; [but] he said, Do ye argue with me 
respecting God, when He hath directed me, 
and I fear not what ye associate with Him 
unless my Lord will that aught displeasing 
should befall me? My Lord comprehendeth 
everything by His knowledge. Will ye not 
therefore consider? And wherefore should 
I fear what ye have associated with God , 
when ye fear not for your having associated 
with God that of which He hath not sent 
down unto you a proof? Then which of the 
two parties is the more worthy of safety ? 
Are we, or you ? If ye know who is the moi'e 
worthy of it, follow him .— God saith, They 
who have believed, and not mixed their belief 
with injustice (that is, polytheism), for these 
shall be safety from punishment, and they are 
rightly directed.” (Surah vi. 74-82.') 

“Relate unto them , in the book (that is, the 
Qur'an), the hi stay of Abraham. Verily, he 
was a person of great veracity, a prophet. 
When he said unto his father Azar, who wor¬ 
shipped idols, 0 my father, wherefore dost 
thou worship that which heareth not, nor 
seeth, nor averteth from thee aught, whether 
of advantage or of injury? 0 my father, 
verily [a degree] of knowledge hath come 
unto me, that hath not come unto thee: 
therefore follow me: I will direct thee into a 
right way. 0 my father, serve not the devil, 
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by obeying him in serving idols ; for the devil 
it very rebellious unto the Compassionate. O 
my father, verily I fear that a punishment will 
betide thee from the Compassionate, if thou 
repent not, and that thou wilt be unto the 
devil an aider, and a companion m hell-Jire. — 
He replied, Art thou a rejector of my Gods, 

0 Abraham, and dost thou revile them f If 
thou abstain not, I will assuredly assail thee 
with stones or with ill words ; therefore beware 
of me , and leave me for a long time.—A6ra- 
ham said, Peace from me be on thee ! I will 
ask pardon for thee of my Lord; for He 
is gTacious unto me: and I will separate 
myself from you and from what ye invoke 
instead of God; and I will call upon my 
Lord: perhaps I shall not be unsuccessful in 
calling upon my Lord, as ye are in calling 
upon idols .—And when he had separated him¬ 
self from them, and from what they wor¬ 
shipped instead of God, by going to the Holy 
Land, We gave him two sons, that he might 
cheer himself thereby, namely , Isaac and Jacob ; 
and each [of them] We made a prophet; and 
We bestowed upon them (namely , the three), 
of our mercy, wealth and children ; and We 
caused them to receive high commendation.” 
(Surah xix. 42-51.) 

** We gave unto Abraham his direction for¬ 
merly, before he had attained to manhood; and 
We knew him fo be worthy of it. When he 
said unto his father and his people, What are 
these images, to the worship of which ye are 
devoted ?—they answered, We found our 
fathers worshipping them, and we have fol¬ 
lowed their example. He said unto them , 
Verily ye nd your fathers have been in a 
manifest error. They said, Hast thou come 
unto us with truth in saying this , or art thou 
of those who jest? He answered, Nay, your 
Lord (the being who deserveth to be worshipped) 
is the Lord of the heavens and the earth, 
who created them, not after the similitude of 
anything pre-existing; and I am of those who 
bear witness thereof. And, by God, I will 
assuredly devise a plot against your idols 
after ye shall have retired, turning your 
backs.—So, after they had gone to their place 
of assembly , on a day when they held a festival, 
he break them in pieces with an axe , except 
the chief of them, upon whose neck he hung the 
axe; that they might return unto it (namely, 
the chief) and see what he had done with the 
others. They said, after they had returned 
and seen what he had done , Who hath done 
this unto our gods? Verily he is of. the 
unjust.— And some of them said, We heard a 
young man mention them reproachfully • he 
is called Abraham. They said. Then bring 
him before the eyes of the people, that they 
may bear witneps against him of his having 
done it. They said tmfo him, when he had 
been brought, Hast thou done this unto our 
gods, O Abraham? He answered, Nay, this 
their chief did it: and ask ye them, if they 
[can] speak. And they returned unto them¬ 
selves, upon •reflection , and said unto them - 
selves , Verily ye are the unjust, in worship¬ 
ping that which speaketh not. Then they re¬ 
verted to their obstinacy, and said , Verily 
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thou knowest that these Bpeak not: then 
wherefore dost thou order us to ask them t He 
said, Do ye then worship, instead of God, 
that which doth not profit you at all, nor 
injure you if ye worship it not? Fie on you, 
and on that which ye worship instead of God! 
Do ye not then understand?—They said, 
Burn ye him, and avenge your gods, if ye 
will do so. So they collected abundance of fire¬ 
wood for Aim, and set fire to it ; and they bound 
Abraham , and put him into an engine , and cast 
him into the fire. But , satlA God , We said, 0 
fire, be thou cold, and a security unto Abra¬ 
ham I So nought of him was burned save his 
bonds : the heat of the fire ceased, but its light 
remained; and by God's saying, Security ,— 
Abraham was saved from dying by reason of 
its cold. And they intended against him a 
plot; but ,he caused them to be the sufferers. 
And we delivered him and Lot, the son of hit, 
brother Haran, from El-'Eraq, [bringing 
them] unto the land which We blessed for the 
peoples, by the abundance of its rivers and 
trees, namely, Syria. Abraham took up his abode 
in Palestine , and Lot in El-Mutefikeh , be¬ 
tween which is a day's journey. And when 
Abraham had asked a son , We gave unto him 
Isaac, and Jacob as an additional gift, be¬ 
yond what he had asked , being a son's son ; and 
all of them We made righteous persons and 
prophets. And We made them models of reli¬ 
gion who directed men by Our command unto 
Our religion ; and We commanded them by 
inspiration to do good works and to perform 
prayer and to give the appointed alms; and 
they served Us. And unto Lot We gavo 
judgment and knowledge; and We delivered 
him from the city which committed filthy 
actions; for they were a people of evil, 
shameful doers; and We admitted him into 
our mercy; for he was [one) of the righteous.” 
(Surah xxi. 52-75.) 

“ Hast thou not considered him who disputed 
with Abraham concerning his Lord, because 
God had given him the kingdom ? And he 
was Nimrod. When Abraham said, (upon his 
saying unto him, Who is thy Lord , unto whom 
thou invxiest us ?), My Lord is He who giveth 
life and causeth to die,—he replied, I give 
life and cause to die.— And he summoned two 
men , and slew one of them , and left the other. 
So when he saw that he understood not , Abra¬ 
ham said, And verily God bringeth the sun 
from the east: now do thou bring it from the 
west.—And he who disbelieved was con¬ 
founded ; and God directeth not the offending 
people.” (Surah ii, 260.) 

w And Our messengers came formerly unto 
Abraham with good tidings of Isaac and 
Jacob, who should be after Mm. They said, 
Peace. He replied, Pe ice be on you. And he 
tarried not, but brought a roasted calf. And 
when he saw that their hands touched it not, 
he disliked them and conceived a fear of 
them. They said. Fear not: for wo are sent 
onto the people of Lot, that we may destroy 
them. And his wife Sarah was standing 
serving them, and she laughed, rejoicing at the 
tidings of their destruction. And we gave her 
good tidings of Isaac ; and after Iaaac, Jacob. 
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She said, Alas 1 shall I bear a child when I 
am an old woman of nine and ninety years, 
and when thip my husband i^ an old man of 
a hundred or a hundred and twenty years f 
Verily this [would be] a wonderful thing.— 
They said, Dost thou wonder at the com¬ 
mand of God? The mercy of God and His 
blessings be on you, 0 people of the house (of 
Abraham) I for He is praiseworthy, glorious. 
—And when the terror had departed from 
Abraham, and the good tidings had come 
unto him, he disputed with Us (that is, with 
Our messengers ) respecting the people of 
Lot; for Abraham was gentle, compassionate, 
repentant. And he said unto them, Will ye 
destroy a city wheiein are three hundred be¬ 
lievers? They answered , No. He said, And 
will ye destroy a city wherein are two 
hundred believers f They answered, No. He 
said, And will ye destroy a city wherein are 
forty believers f They answered, No. He said, 
Ana will ye destroy a city wherein are fourteen 
believers f They answered, No. He said, And 
tell me, if there be in it one believer f They 
answered, No. He said, Verily tn it is Lot. 
They replied, We know best who is in it And 
when their dispute had become tedious, they 
said, 0 Abraham, abstain from this disputa¬ 
tion ; for the command of thy Lord hath come 
for their destruction , and a punishment not [to 
be] averted is coming upon them.” (Surah xt 
72-78.) 

“And when Our decree for the destruction of 
the people of Lot came [to be executed], We 
turned them (that is, their cities ) upside- 
down ; for Gabriel raised them to heaven, and 
let them fall upside-down to the earth; and 
We rained upon them stones of baked clay, 
sent one after another, marked with thy Lord, 
eacA with the name of him upon whom it should 
be cast: and they fare] not far distant from 
the offenders ; that is, the stones are not, or the 
cities of the people of Lot were not, far distant 
from the people of Mekkeh" (Surah xi. 84.) 

“And [Abraham] said [after his escape 
from Nimrod], Verily I am going unto my 
Lord, who will direct me 'unto the place 
whithtir He hath commanded me to go, namely, 
Syria. And when he had arrived at the Holy 
Land, he said, 0 my Lord, give me a son 
[who shall be one] of the righteous. Where¬ 
upon We gave him the glad tidings of a mild 
yquth. And when he had attained to Vthe 
age- when he could work with him (as some 
say , seven years ; and some , thirteen ), he said, 

0 my child, verily I have seen in a dream that 
I should sacrifice thee (and the dreams of pro¬ 
phets are true; and their actions, by the com¬ 
mand of God); therefore consider what thou 
seest advisable for me to do. He replied, 0 
my father, do what thou art commanded: 
thou shalt find me, if God please, [of the 
number] of the patient. And when they had 
resigned themselves, and he had laid him 
down on his temple, in [the valley of] Mina, 
and had drawn the knife across his throat (but 
it produced no effect, by reason of on obstacle 
interposed by the divine power), We called unto 
him, 0 Abraham, thou hast verified the 
vision. Verily thus do We reward the well- | 


doer*. Verily this was the manifest trial. 
And We ransomed him whom he had been com¬ 
manded to sacrifice (and he was Ishmael or 
Isaac; foi there are two opinions) with an 
excellent victim, a ram from Paradise, the 
same that Abel had offered: Gabriel (on whom 
be peace l) brought it, and the lord Abraham 
sacrificed it, saying, God is most great l And 
We left Mi# salutation [to be bestowed] on 
him by the latter generations, Peace [bej on 
Abraham I Thus do We reward the well¬ 
doers : for he was of Our believing servants.” 
(Surah xxxvii 97-111.) 

u Remember when Abraham said, 0 my Lord, 
show me how Thou will raise to fife the 
dead.—He said, Hast thou not believed ? He 
answered, Yea: but I have asked Thee that 
my heart may be at ease. He replied, Then 
take four birds and draw them towards thee, 
and cut them in pieces and mingle together their 
flesh and their feathers; then place upon each 
mountain of thy land a portion of them, then 
call them unto thee: they shall come unto 
thee quickly; and know thou that God is 
mighty [and] wise.— And he took a peacock 
and a vulture and a raven and a cock, and did 
with them as hath been described , and kept their 
heads with him, and called them ; whereupon 
the portions flew about, one to another, until 
they became complete: then they came to their 
heads." (Surah ii. 262.) 

“ Remember, when his Lord had tried Abra¬ 
ham by [certain] words, commands and prohi¬ 
bitions, and he fulfilled them, God said vnto 
Atm, I constitute thee a model of religion unto 
men. He replied, And of my offspring con¬ 
stitute models of religion. [God] said, My 
covenant doth not apply to the offenders, the 
unbelievers among them. —And when We ap¬ 
pointed the house (that is, the Ka‘bah) to be 
a place for the resort of men, and a place of 
security (a man would meet the slayer of hit 
father there and he would not provoke him [to 
revenge],) and [said], Take, 0 men, the sta¬ 
tion of Abraham (Me stone upon which he stood 
at the time of building me Housed as a 
place of prayer, that ye may perform behind it 
the prayers of the two rak i ahs [which are or¬ 
dained to be performed after the ceremony] 
of the circuiting [of the Ka'bah].—And We 
commanded Abraham and Ishmael, [saying], 
Purify my House (rid it, of the idols) for 
those who shall compass [it], »nd those who 
shall abide Mere,and those who shall bow down 
and prostrate themselves.—And when Abra¬ 
ham sAid, 0 my Lord, make this place a 
secure territory (and God hath answered his 
prayer, and made it a sacred ‘place, wherein the 
blood of man is not shed, nor is any one op¬ 
pressed in it, nor is its game hunted [or shot], 
nor are its plants cut or pulled up), and supply 
its inhabitants with fruits (which hath been 
done by the transporting of at- fdiffrom Syria 
thither , when it [that is, the territory of 
Makkah] was desert, without sown land or 
water, such of them as shall believe in God 
and the last day.— He mentioned them pecu¬ 
liarly in the prayer agreeably with the saying 
of God , My covenant doth not apply to the 
offenders. — God replied, And I will supply 
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him who disbeiieveth: I will make him to 
enjoy a supply of food in this world, a little 
while: then I will force him, in the world to 
come, to the punishment of the fire; and evil 
shall be the transit.” (Surah ii. 118-120.) 

“ And remember when Abraham was raising 
the foundations of the House (that ts, build¬ 
ing if), together with Ishmael, and they said , 
0 our Lord, acoept of us our building; for 
Thou art the Hearer of what is said , the 
Knower of what is done. 0 our Lord, also 
make us resigned unto Thee, and make from 
among our offspring a people resigned unto 
Thee, and show us our rites (Me ordinances 
of our worship, or our ^t'^n’ma^), and be pro¬ 
pitious towards us; for Thou art the Very 
Propitious, the Merciful. (They begged Bim 
to be propitious to them , notwithstanding their 
honesty, from a motive of humility, and by way 
of instruction to their offspring.) 0 our Lord, 
also send unto them (that is, the people of the 
House) an apostle from among them (ana God 
hath answered their prayer by sending Muham¬ 
mad), who shall recite unto them Thy signs 
(Me Qur’an), and- shall teach them the book 
(Me Qur’an), and the kpowlege that it con¬ 
tained, and shall purify them from polytheism; 
for Thou art the Mighty, the wise.—And 
who • will be averse from the religion of 
AWnam but he who maketh his soul foolish, 
*'ho is ignorant that it is God's creation, and 
that the worship of Him is incumbent on it; or 
who lightly esteemed it and applied if to vile 
purposes ; when We have chosen him in this 
world as an apostle and a friend, and he shall be 
in the world to come one of the righteous for 
whom are high ranks t—And remember when 
his Lord said unto him, Resign thyself:—he 
replied, I resign myself unto the Lord of the 
worlds.—And Abraham commanded his chil¬ 
dren to follow it (namely, the religion) ; and 
Jacob, his children; saying, O my children, 
verily God hath chosen for you the religion 
of al-Islam ; therefore die not without your 
being Muslims.— It was a prohibition from 
abandoning Islam and a command to persevere 
therein unto death” (Surah ii. 121-126.) 

« When the Jews said, Abraham was a Jew, 
and we are of his religion,—and the Christians 
said the like, (the following] wai revealed:— 
0 people of the Scripture, wherefore do ye 
argue respecting Abraham, asserting that he 
was of your religion, when the Pentateuoh and 
the Gospel were not sent down but after him 
a long time f Do ye not then understand Me 
falsity of your saying f So ye, 0 people, have 
argued respecting that of which ye have 
knowledge, concerning Moses and Jesus , and 
have asserted that ye are of their religion: 
then wherefore do ye argue respecting that 
of which ye have no knowledge, concerning 
Abraham t But God knoweth His case, and 
ye know if not. Abraham was not a Jew nor 
a Christian: but he was orthodox, a Muslim 
[or one resigned], a Unitarian, and he was not 
of the polytheists.” (Surah iii. 58-60.) 

ABSCONDING OF SLAVES 
Arabic Ibdq (j^\). An absconded 
male or female slave is called A big, but an 
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infant slave who leaves his home is termed 
zd/l, a word which is also used for an adult 
slave who has strayed. The apprehension of 
a fugitive slave is a laudable act, and the 
person who seizes him Bhould bring bim be¬ 
fore the magistrate and receive a reward of 
forty dirhams. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. 
p. 278.) 

ABSTINENCE. Arabic Taqwd 
(Jay®)* Is vei 7 frequently enjoined in 

the Qur’an. The word generally applies to 
abstinence from idolatry in the first instance, 
but it is used to express a life of piety. An 
excessive abstinence and a life of asceticism 
are condemned in the Qur’an, and the Chris¬ 
tians are charged with the invention of the 
monastic life. (Surah Ivii. 27.) “ As for the 
monastic life, they invented it themselves 
[MONASTICI8M, FASTING.] 

ABC ‘ABDI ’LLAH 

Muhammad ibn Isma’il al-Bukhari, the author 
of the well-known collection of traditions re¬ 
ceived by the Sunnis. [bukhari.] 

ABC‘ABDI ’LLlH AHMAD IBN 
HANBAL (><- & 

[haotul.] 

ABC 'ABDI ’LLAH IBN ANAS 

[MALIK.] 

ABC ‘ABDI ’LLAH MUHAM¬ 
MAD IBN AL-HASAN 
j —& a***). Known as Imam 
Muhammad. Born at Waait, a city in Arabian 
‘Iraq, a.h. 132. He studied under the great 
Imam Abu Hanifah, and had also studied 
under Imam Malik for three years. He is cele¬ 
brated as one of the disciples of the Imam 
Abu Hanifah, from whom he occasionally 
diffors, as is seen in the Hiddyah. He died 
at Rai, in Khurasan, where his tomb is still 
to be seen, a.h. 189. 

ABC BAER (/» ?\). Of the 

origin of his name, there are various explana¬ 
tions. Some think that it means •* the father 
of the maiden,” and that he received this 
title because he was the father of ‘Ayishah, 
whom Muhammad married when >be was only 
nine years old. Hit original name was *Abdu 
’1-Ka‘bah (which the Prophet changed into 
<Abdu ’llih) Ibn Abl Qut>&fah. He was the 
first Khalifah, or successor of Muhammad. 
[ih2‘ah.] Muhammadan writers praise him 
for the purity of his life, and call him oi- 
$idd\q, the Veracious. He only reigned two 
years, and died Angust 22nd, a.d. 684. 

ABtr Dl’tTD (*>U yrt). Sulaiman 

Ibn al-Ash’as skl-Sijistfi.nl; born at al-Basrah 
a.h. 202, and died a.h. 275. The compiler of 
one of the six correct books of *Sunm tradi¬ 
tions, called the Sunnan Abi DSud, which con¬ 
tains 4,008 traditions, said to have been care¬ 
fully collated from 500,000. [traditions.] 

I ABC HANIFAH (yWH ?\). 

j Abu Hanifah an-Nu‘man is the great Sunni 
Imam and jurisconsult, and the founder of 
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the Hanffi sect. His father, Sabit, was a 
silk dealer in the city of al-Kufah, and 
it is said his grandfather, Zuta, was a native 
of Kabul He was born at al-Kufah, a.k. 80 
(a.d. 700), and died at Baghdad, a.h. 150. He 
is regarded as the great oracle of Sunni juris¬ 
prudence, and his doctrines, with those of hfs 
disciples, the Imam Abu Yusuf and the Imam 
Muhammad, are generally received through¬ 
out Turkey, Tartary, and Hindustan. It is 
related that Imam Malik said that the Imam 
Abu Hanlfah was such a logician that, if he 
were to assert a wooden pillar was made of 
gold, he would prove it by argument. 

ABU HU R AIR AH (ijjy* $\). One 

of the most constant attendants of Muham¬ 
mad, who from his peculiar intimacy has 
related more traditions of the sayings and 
doings of the Prophet than any other indi¬ 
vidual. His real name is doubtful, but he 
was nicknamed Abu Hurairah on account of 
his fondness for a kitten. He embraced Islam 
in the year of the expedition to Khaibar, a.h. 
7, and died in al-Madinah, a.h. 57 or 69, 
aged 78. 

ABU JAHL (Jo. y'). An im- 

placable adversary of Muhammad. His real 
name was *Amr ihn Hisham, but he was sur- 
named, by the Muslims, Abii Jahl, or the 
“ Father of Folly.” He is supposed to be 
alluded to in the Qur’an, Surah xxii. 8:— 
ti There is a man who disputeth concerning 
God without either knowledge or direction.” 
He was a boastful and debauched man, and 
was killed in the battle of Badr. 

ABU LAHAB (s-«l ^). One of 

the sons of Abu Muttalib, and an uncle to 
( Muhammad. He was a moat bitter enemy to 
the Prophet, and opposed the establishment 
of Islam to the utmost of his power. His 
name was ‘Abdu ’1- Uzza, but he was surnamed 
by Muhammad, Abu Lahab, “The Father of 
the Flame.” When Muhammad received the 
command to admonish his relations, he called 
them all together, and told them he was a 
warner sent unto them before a grievous 
chastisement. Abu Lahab rejected his mis¬ 
sion, and cried out, “ Mayest thou perish! 
Hast thou called us together for this ? ” and 
took up a stone to cast at him ; whereupon the 
cxith Surah of the Qur'an was produced :— 

“ Let the hands of Abu Lahab perish, and 
let himself perish ! 

His wealth and his gains shall avail him 
naught. 

Burned shall he be at a fiery flame, 

And his wife laden with fire wood, 

On her neck a rope of palm fibre.” 

Abu Lahab is said to have died of grief and 
vexation at the defeat which his friends had 
received at the battle of Badr, surviving that 
misfortune only seven days. His body was 
left unburied for several days. 

Zaid and AbO Lahab are the only relatives 
or friends of Muhammad mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an 
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ABO ’L-HUZAIL ZUFAR IBN 
AL-HUZAIL tH /j *t). 

Celebrated as the Imam Zufar, and as a con¬ 
temporary and intimate friend of the great 
Imam Abu Hanlfah. He died at al-Basrah, 
A.H. 158. 

ABO ’L-QASIM ^). “ The 

father of Qasim.” One of the names of Mu¬ 
hammad, assumed on the birth of his son 
Qasim, who died in infancy. [muhammad.] 

ABUSIVE LANGUAGE is for. 

bidden by the Mualim law, and the offender 
must be punished according to the discretion 
of the Qazi. Abu Hanifah says : “ If a person 
abuse a Musalman by calling him an ass or 
a hog , punishment is not incurred, because 
these expressions are in no respect defama¬ 
tory of the person to whom they are used, 
it being evident that he is neither an ass 
nor a hog. But some allege that in our 
times chastisement is inflicted, since, in the 
modern acceptation, calling a man an ass 
or a hog is held to be abuse. Others, again, 
allege that it is esteemed only to be abuse 
when the person of whom it is said occupies a 
dignified position.” According to Abu Hanifah, 
the greatest number of stripes that can be 
inflicted for abusive language is thirty-nine. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah> vol. ii. 78.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, 
“ Abusing a Muslim is disobedience to God, 
and it is infidelity for anyone to join such an 
one in religious warfare.” ( Mishkdt , xxii. 2.) 

ABU TALIB (s-JU, fi\). Muljam- 

mad’s uncle and guardian ; the father of 
‘AH. He is believed to have died as he had 
lived, an unbeliever in the Prophet’s mission ; 
but for forty years he had been his faithful 
friend and guardian. He died in the third 
year before the Hijrab. 

ABU ‘UBAIDAH (Sju-x #\) IBN 

AL-JARRAH One of the Companions, who 
was with the Prophet in all his wars, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Uhud. 
He was highly esteemed by Muhammad, who 
made him one of the 'Asharah al-Mubash- 
sharah , or ten patriarchs of the Muslim faith 
He died a.h. 18, aged 58. 

ABU YUSUF (uu* j\). Known 

also as Ya‘qub ibn Ibrahim Born at Bagh¬ 
dad, a.h. 113. Studied under the Imam Abu 
Hanifah, and is celebrated, together with the 
Imam Muhammad and the Imam Zufar, as 
disciples of the great Tm&m ; from whose 
opinions, however, the three disciples not un- 
frequently differ, as will be seen upon refer¬ 
ence to the Hiddyah, He died a.h. 182. 

‘AD (*>W). A tribe located to the 

south of Arabia, to which, the prophet Hud is 
said to have been sent. See Qur’an, vii. 63:— 

« And to ‘Ad we sent our brother Hud, 
« 0 my people,’ said he, ‘ worship God : ye 
have no other god than Him: Will ye not 
then fear Him ? ’ 

“Said the unbelieving chiefs among hia 
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poo pie, ‘We certainly perceive that thou art 
unsound of mind ; and we surely deem thee 
an impostor.’ 

“ He said, ‘ 0 my people I it is not unaound- 
noss of mind in me, but I am an Apostle 
from the Lord of the Worlds. 

Tho messages of my Lord do I announce 
to you, and I am 3 r our faithful counsellor. 

Marvel ye that a warning hath come to 
you from your Lord through one of yourselves 
that He may warn you? Remember how he 
hath made you the successors of the people 
of Noah, and increased you in tallness of 
stature. Remember then the favours of God, 
that it may haply be well with you.’ 

“ They said, ‘ Art thou come to ua in ordor 
that wo may worship one God alone, and 
leave what our fathers worshipped? Then 
bring that upon us with which thou threat- 
cneBt us, if thou be a man of truth.’ 

“ He said, ‘ Vengeance and wrath shall sud¬ 
denly light on you from your Lord. Do ye 
dispute with me about names that you and 
your fathers have given your idols, and for 
which God hath sent you down no warranty ? 
Wait ye then, and I too will wait with you.’ 

“ And we delivered him, and those who 
were on his side, by our mercy, and we cut 
off, to the last man, those who had treated 
our signs as lies, and who were not believers.’* 

Also, Surah lxxxix. 5 : “ Hast thou not seen 
how thy Lord dealt with ‘Ad at Iram, 
adorned with pillars, whose like have not 
been reared in these lands.” [hud, iram. 3 

ADA* Payment; satisfac¬ 

tion ; completing (prayers, <fec.). 

ADAM. Arabic, Adam The 

first man. Reckoned by Muslim writers as the 
jirst prophet, to whom ten portions of scrip¬ 
ture (,* ahifah ) are said to have been revealed. 
He is distinguished by the title of $afiyu’llah, 
or, the “ chosen one of God.” He is mentioned 
in the Qur’an in the following Surahs, which 
are taken from Mr. Lane’s Selections (new* 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole ; Triibner, 
1879), with the commentary in italics :— 

“ Remember, 0 Muhammad, when thy Lord 
said unto the angels, I am about to place in 
the earth a vicegerent to act for me in the 
execution of my ordinances therein, namely, 
Adam ,—they said, Wilt Thou place in it one 
who will corrupt in it by disobediences, and 
will shed blood (as did the sons of Kl-Jann, 
who were in it; where ore, when they acted 
corruptly, God sent to them the angels, who 
drove them away to the islands and the moun¬ 
tain*), when we [on the contrary] celebrato 
the divine perfection, occupying ourselves with 
Thy praise, and extol Thy holiness? There¬ 
fore toe art more worthy of the vicegerency .— 
God replied, Verily I know that which ye 
know not, as to the affair of appointing Adam 
vicegerent, and that among his posterity will be 
the obedient and the rebellious, and the just will 
be manifest among them. And he created 
Adam from the surface of the earth, taking a 
handful of every colour that it comprised, which 
was kneaded with various waters ; and he com¬ 


pletely formed it, and breathed into it the soul; 
so it became an animated sentient being. And 
he taught Adam the named of all things, in- 
fusing the knowledge of them into his heart. 
Then He showed them (namely, the things) to 
the angels, and said, Declare unto me the 
names of these things, if ye say truth in your 
assertion that I will not create any more know¬ 
ing than ye, and that ye are more worthy of the 
vicegerency. They replied, [ We extol] Thy 
perfection I We have no knowledge excepting 
what Thou hast taught us; for Thou art the 
Knowing, tho Wise.— God said, 0 Adam, tell 
them their names. And when he had told 
thorn their names, God said, Did I not say 
unto you that I know the secrets of the 
heavens and the earth, and know what yc 
reveal of your words, saying, Wilt thou place 
in it, etc., and what ye did conceal of yo*sr 
words, saying, He will not create any more 
generous towards Him than we, nor any more 
knowing f " (Surah ii. 28-31.) 

We crcatod you ; that is, your fathei * Adam : 
then We formed you ; we formed him, and you 
in him: then We said unto the angels, Pro¬ 
strate yourselves unto Adam, by way of salu¬ 
tation ; whereupon they prostrated them¬ 
selves, except Iblees, the father of the jinn, 
who was amid the angels: he was not of^ those 
who prostrated themselves. God said, What 
hath hindered thee from prostrating thyself, 
when I commanded thee ? He answered, I 
am better than he: Thou hast created me of 
fire, and Thou hast created him of earth. 
[God] said, Then descend thou from it; fAaf 
i*, from Paradise; or, as some say, from the 
heavens; for it is not fit for thee that thou 
behave thyself proudly therein : so go thou 
forth : verily thou shalt be of the contempt¬ 
ible. Ho replied, Grant me respite until the 
day when they (that is, mankind ) shall be 
raised from the dead. He said, Thou Bhalt 
be of those [who are] respited: and, in another 
verse [in xv. 38, it is said], until the day of 
the known period ; that is, until the period of tne 
first blast [of the trumpet], [And the devil] 
said, Now, as Thou hast led me into error, I 
will surely lay wait for them (that is, for the 
sons of Adam) in Thy right way, the way that 
leadeth to Thee: then I will surely come upon 
them, from before them, and from behind 
them, and from their right hands, and from 
their left, and hinder them from pursuing the 
way (but, saith Ibn *Abbas, he cannot come 
upon them above, lest he should intervene be¬ 
tween the servant and God's mercy), and Thou 
shalt not find the great number of them 
grateful, or believing. [God] said, Go forth 
from it, despisod ana driven away from 
mercy. Whosoever of them (that is, of man¬ 
kind) shall follow thee, I will ehrely fill 
hell with you all; with thee, and thy off¬ 
spring, and with men” (Surah vii. 10-17.) 

«« And we said, 0 Adam, dwell thou and 
thy wife (Howwd [or Eve], whom God created 
from a rib of his left side) in the garden, and 
eat ye therefiom plentifully, wherever ye 
will; but approach ye not this tree, fo eat 
thereof; (and it was wheat, or the grape-vine; 
or some other tree;) for if ye do so, ye will be 
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of the number of the offenders. But the devil, 
Iblees , caused them to slip from it, that is 
from the garden , by his saying unto them , Shall 
I show you tke way to the tree of eterntty? 
And he swore to them by God that he was one 
of the faithful advisers to them; so they ate 
of if, and He ejected them from from that 
state of delight in which they were. And We 
said, Descend ye to the earth, ye two with the 
offspring •that ye comprise [yet unborn], one 
of you (that is, of your offspring) an enemy 
to another; and there shall be for you, in the 
earth, a place of abode, and a provision, of 
its vegetable produce , for a time, until the 
period of the expiration of your terms of life. 
And Adam learned, from his Lord, words, 
which were these:—0 Lord, we have acted 
unjustly to our own souls , and if Thou do not 
forgive us, and be merciful unto us, we shdll 
surely be of those who suffer loss. And he 
prayed in these words ; and He became pro¬ 
pitious towards him, accepting his repentance ; 
for He is the Very Propitious, the Merciful. 
We said, Descend ye from it ( from the garden) 
altogether; and if there come unto you from 
Me a direction (a book and an apostle), those 
who follow my direction, there shall come no 
fear on them, nor shall they grieve in the 
world to come; for they shall enter paradise: 
but they who disbelieve and accuse our signs 
of falsehood, these shall be the companions 
of the fire: they shall remain therein for 
ever.” (Surah ii. 33-37.) 

The Muhammadans say, that when they 
were cast down from Paradise [which is in 
the seventh heaven], Adam fell on the isle of 
Ceylon, or Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah 
(the port of Makkah) in Arabia; and that, 
after a separation of two hundred years, 
Adam was, on his repentance, conducted by 
the angel Gabriel to a mountain near Mak- 
kahy. where he found and knew his wife, the 
mountain being then named ‘Arafat; and that 
he afterwards retired with her to Ceylon.— 
Sale. 

ADAB Discipline of the 

mind and manners ; good education and good 
breeding; politeness ; deportment; a mode 
of eonduot or behaviour. A very long section 
of the Traditions is devoted to the sayings 
of Muhammad regarding rules of conduct, 
and is found in the Mishkatu 'UMatablh under 
the title Babu '!-Adab (book xxii. Matthew’s 
Mishkdt). It ino lades—(1) Salutations, (2) 
Asking permission to enter houses, (8) Shak¬ 
ing hands and embracing, (4) Rising up, (5) 
Sitting, sleeping and walking, (6) Sneezing 
and yawning, (7) Laughing, (8) Names, (9) 
Poetry and eloquence, (10) Backbiting and 
abuse, (IV) Promises, (12) Joking, (18) Boast¬ 
ing and party spirit. The traditional sayings 
on these subjects will be found under their 
respective titles, ‘//mu V-Adttb is the science 
of Philology. 

‘ADIYAT (ww^U). “Swifthorses.” 
The title of the 100th Surah of the Qur’an* the 
second verse of which is, “ By the swift 
chargers and those who strike fire with their 


hoof 8.” Professor Palmer translates it 
“ snorting chargers.” ~ 

ADTYATU ’L-MAStfRAH (W 
SjjtUtt). “The prayers handed down 
by tradition.” Those prayers which were 
said by Muhammad, in addition to the regular 
liturgical prayers. They are found in diffe¬ 
rent sections of the traditions or Ahadis, 

‘ADL (Jj^). Justice. Appointing 
what is just; equalising; making of the 
same weight. Ransom. The word occurs 
twelve times in the Qur’an, e.g Surah iv. 128, 

“ Ye are not able, it may be, to act equitably 
to your wives, even though ye covet it. 
Surah ii. 44, “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay any ransom for another soul.” Surah 
ii. 123, “ And fear the day when no soul shall 
pay any ransom for a soul, nor shall an equi¬ 
valent be received therefrom, nor any inter¬ 
cession avail; and they shall not be helped,” 
Surah ii. 282, “ Write it down faithfully . . . 
then let his agent dictate faithfully Surah v. 
105, “ Let there be a testimony between you 
when any one of you is at the point of death— 
at the time he makes his will—two equitable 
persons from amongst you.” Surah vi. 69, 
“And though it (soul) ^compensate with the 
fullest compensation it would not be aocepted.” 
Surah v. 115, “The words of thy Loro are 
fulfilled in truth and justice.' 1 Surah xri., 78, 
“ Is he to be held equal with him who bids 
what is just, and who is on the right way?” 
Surah xvi. 92, “Verily God bids you do 
justice.” Surah xlix. 8, “ Make peace with 
them with equity and bejusf.” Surah lxxxii. 
8, “ Thy generous Lord, who created thee and 
moulded thee and disposed thee aright 

al-‘ADL One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It signi¬ 
fies “the Just.” It does not occur in the 
Qur’an as an attribute of the Divine Being, 
but it is in the list of attributes given in the 
Traditions. ( Mishkdt , book x.) 

‘ADN (w^). The garden of Eden. 
Jarmatu l Adn. The garden of perpetual 
abode. The term is used both for the garden 
of Eden, in which our first parents dwelt, 
and also for a place in celestial bliss, [jax- 

NATU ‘ADK.] 

ADOPTION. Arabic Tabanni 
(cjM). An adopted son, or daughter, 
of known descent, has no right to Inherit 
from his, or her, adoptive parents and their 
relatives,—the filiation of this description 
being neither recommended nor recognised by 
Muhammadan law. Such son or daughter is, 
however, entitled to w'hat may bo given under 
a valid deed in gift or will. In'this particular 
the Muhammadan agrees with the English, 
and the Hindu with the Roman law. ( Tagore 
Law Lectures , 1873, p. 124.) 

ADORATION. The acts and 

postures by which the Muslims express 
adoration at the time of prayer are similar to 
those used by the ancient Jews (ride Smith’s 
Dictionary of the Bible , in loco), and consist of 


ADULTERY 

Jluku', or the inclination of the body, the 
hands being placed on the knees ; and Sujud t 
or prostration upon the earth, the forehead 
touching the ground, [prayer.] ■ The adora¬ 
tion of the black Btone at Makkah forms 
an important feature in the ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage, [hajj.] 

ADULTERY. Arabic am d' 

The term zinc P includes both adultery and 
fornication, but there is a difference in the 
punishment for these offences, [fornication.] 
Adultery is established before a Qazi, either 
by proof or confession. To establish it U|>on 
proof, four witnesses are required. (Qur an, 
Surah iv. 1.) When witnesses come forward, it 
is necessary that they should be examined 
particularly concerning the nature of the 
offence. Wlien the witnesses shall have borne 
testimony completely, declaring that “ they | 
hare seen the parties in the very act of carnal 
conjunction,” the Qazi passes sentence. 

A confession of adultery must be made by 
the person who has committed the sin, at 
four different times, although, according to the 
Imam ash-Shafl‘i, one confession is sufficient. 
Some of the doctors hold that if a person 
retract his confession, his retraction must be 
credited, and he must be forthwith released. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s mis¬ 
sion, women found guilty of adultery and for¬ 
nication were punished by being literally 
immured—Surafu ’n-m«d (iv.) 19, “ Shut them 
up within their houses till death release 
them, or God make some way for them.” 
This, however, was cancelled, and lapidation 
was substituted as the punishment for adul¬ 
tery, and 100 stripes and one year’s banish¬ 
ment for fornication. 

When an adulterer is to be stoned to death, 
he should be carried to some barren place, 
and the lapidation should be executed, first 
by the witnesses, then by the Qkzi* w*d after¬ 
wards by the by-standers. When a woman 
is stoned, a hole or excavation should be dug 
to receive her, as deep as her waist, because 
Muhammad ordered such a hole to be dug 
for Qhandia. 

It is lawful for a husband to slay his wife 
and her paramour, if he shall find them in 
tho very act. If a supreme ruler, such as 
a Khalifah, commit aaultery,heis not subject 
to such punishment. 

The state of marriage which subjects a 
whoremonger to lapidation, requires, that he 
be free (t.e. not a slave), a Muslim, and one 
wbo has consummated a lawful marriage. 

It will be seen that Muhammadan law is 
almost identical with the divine law of the Jews 
with regard to adultery (Dent, xxiii. 22, Lev. 
xix 20); but the Mosaic penalty applied as 
well to the betrothed as to the married 
woman. 

AFFINITY. Arabic Qardbah (**V)’ 

The prohibited degrees ( hurmah ) with regard 
to marriages are as follows: Mother, 
daughter, paternal aunt, maternal aunt, bro¬ 
ther’s or sisters daughter, grandmother, 
granddaughter, mother-in-law, step-mother, 
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daughter-in-law, granddaughter-in-law. Nor 
can any man marry any who stand in any of 
these relationships from fosterage. The mar¬ 
riage of two sisters at the same time is for¬ 
bidden, but the marriage of a deceased wife** 
sister is allowed. Marriage with a deceased 
brother’s wife is very common in Muslim 
countries, such marriages being held to be a 
very honourable means of providing for a 
brother’s widow. The marriage of cousins is 
also considered most desirable, as being the 
means of keeping families and tribes together. 
The passage of the Qur’an on the subject of 
affinity, is as follows (Surah v. 27) 

“Marry not women whom your fathers 
have married: for this is a shame, and hate¬ 
ful, and an evil way:—though what is past 
(i,e, in times of ignorance) may be allowed. 

“ Forbidden to you are your mothers^ and 
your daughters, and your sisters, and your 
aunts, both on the father and mother’s 
side, and your nieces on the brother and 
sister’s side, and your foster-mothers, and 
your foster-sisters, and the mothers of your 
wives, and your step-daughters who are your 
wards, born of your wives to whom ye have 
gone in: (but if ye have not gone in unto 
them, it shall be no sin in you to msrry 
them;) and the wives of your sons who pro¬ 
ceed out of your loins; and ye may not have 
two sisters; except where it is already dono. 
Verily, God is Indulgent, Merciful I 

“ Forbidden to you also are married women, 
except those who are in your handa aa 
slaves: This is the law of God for you. And 
it is allowed you, beside this, to seek out 
wives by means of your ealth, with wmodest 
conduct, and without fornication. And give 
those with whom ye have cohabited their 
dowry. This is the law. But it shall be no 
crime in you to make agreements over and 
above tlje law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise!" 

AFFLICTION. Arabic huzn 
ghamm (^). The benefits of affliction 
are frequently expressed in both the Quran 
and Traditions. For example: Surah ii. 160, 
“ Wc will try you with something of fear, and 
hunger, and loss of wealth, and souls and 
fruit; but give good tidings to the patient who, 
when there falls on them & calamity, say, 
* Verily we are God’s and verily to Him we 
return.’" This formula is always used by 
Muhammadans in any danger or sudden cala¬ 
mity, especially in the presence of death^ ^ 

In the traditions (see Mishkatu H-Masdbth), 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ A 
Muslim is like unto standing green corn, 
which sometimes stands erect, but is some¬ 
times cast down by the wind." “ No aflliction 
befals a servant of God but on account of the 
sins which he commits.” 

AFStJN (o^). The Persian 

term for Da'wah or exorcism, [exorcism.] 

‘AFC (/*). Lit. “ erasing, cancel¬ 
ling " The word is generally used in Muham¬ 
madan books for pardon and forgiveness. It 
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AL 


occurs eight times in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah 
ii. 286, “ Lord, make ns not to carry what we 
have not strength for, but forgive us and par¬ 
don ns and have mercy on us.” Surah iv. 
46, “ Verily God pardons and forgives.” 

Al^Afu is one of the ninety-nine special 
names of God, It means ** one who erases or 
caucels;” “ The Eraser (of sins).” See Qur’un, 
Surah iv. 51. 

AGENT. Arabic wak7l (J^). One 

legally appointed to act for another. For the 
Muhammadan law regarding the appointment 
of agents to transact business, or to negotiate 
marriages, see Hamilton's Hiddyah^ vol. iii. 
p. 1; Bailiie’s Digest. Hanift Code, p. 75; 
I mam'} yah Code , p. 29. The author of the 
Hiddijah says, “ It is lawful for a person to 
appoint another his agent for tho settlement, 
in his behalf, of every contract which he 
might lawfully have concluded himself, such 
as sale, marriage, and so forth and he then 
proceeds to lay down rules for guidance in 
such matters at great length. A woman who 
remains in privacy and is not accustomed to 
go into Court, ought, according to tho saying 
of Abu Bakr, to appoint an agent and not 
appear herself. A slave or a minor may be 
appointed agent for a free man. 

al-AHAD “The One” A 

title given to God. [names of god.] 

AHADlYAH (4*^1). Unity, con¬ 
cord. Al-Aliadiyah is a term u.sed by $ufl 
mystics to express a condition of the mind, 
completely absorbed in a meditation on the 
Divine Unity. (See ‘Abdu ’r-Razzuq’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the Technical Terms of the Sufis. 
Sprenger’s edition.) 

AHQAF (*-iVa=-\). The name of a 
tract of land in Sihr in Yaman. The title of 
the XLYith Surah of the Qur’an. 

AHLU ’L-BAIT J*\). “ The 

people of the house.” A term used in the 
Qur’an (Surah xxxiii. 33), and in the Hadis 
(Mishkat , xxiv. 21), for Muhammad’s house¬ 
hold. 

A'HLU ’L-HAWA’ >\). A 

visionary person; a libertine, 

AHLU ’L-KITAB (s^31 J*l). Lit. 

“ The people of the book.” A term used 
in the Qur’an for Jews and Christians, as be¬ 
lievers in a revealed religion. Some sects of 
the Shi ( ahs include the MajusI (Magi) under 
this term. 

AHMAD (*Ua^). The name under 
which Muhammad professes that Jesus Christ 
foretold his coming. Vide Qur’an, Surah Ixi. 
6, “ And remember when Jesus the son of 
Mary said, *0 children of Israel! of a truth I 
am God’s Apostle to you to confirm the law 
which was given before me, and to announce 
an apostle that shall come after me, whose 
name shall be Ahmad.'* Muhammad had, no 
doubt, heard that Our Lord had promised a 
Paracletos (irapaKXrpro^ John xvi. 7. This 
title, understood by him, probably from the 


similarity of sound, as equivalent to Periclytos 
(ircpucAvros), he applied to himself with 
reference to his own name Muhammad, the 
praised or glorified one. Muir thinks that in 
some imperfect Arabic translation of the 
Gospel of St. John, the word 7rapaK\rjro s 
may have been translated Afawad) ox praised. 
(Life of Mahomet , vol. i. 17.) 

AHZAB ‘‘Confederates.” 

The title of the xxxmrd Surah of the Qur an, 
which is said to have been written when 
al-Madinah was besieged by a confederation of 
the Jewish tribes with the Arabs of Makkah. 
A.H. 5. 

AIYUB (s^). [job.] 

AJAL (J*l). The appointed time 

of death, said to be ordained by God from 
tho first. Qur’an, Surah xxxv. 44, “He 
respites them until the appointed time. 
When tlieir appointed time comes, verily God 
looks upon His servants.” [death.] 

AJlR (7*5^). A term used in Mu¬ 
hammadan law for a person hired for service. 
[ijarah.] 

AJNABI ( w5 --^\). A foreigner; 

any person not of Arabia. 

AKHIR-I-CHAHAR-I-SHAMBAH 
(**** yM). The last Wednesday 
of the month of Safar. It is observed as a 
feast in commemoration of Muhammad’s 
having experienced some mitigation of his 
last illness, and having bathed. It was the 
last time he performed the legal bathing, for 
he died on the twelfth day of the next 
month. In some parts of Islam it is cus¬ 
tomary, in the early morning of this day to 
write verses of the Qur’an, known as the 
Seven Sa/ams (q.v.), and then wash off the ink 
and drink it atf a charm against evil. It is 
not observed by the Wahhabis, nor is its ob¬ 
servance universal in Islam. 

AKHLAQ (jW). The plural of 

Khulq. Natures, dispositions,habits, manners. 
The general term for books on morality, 
e.g. A khldq-i-Jaidli. Akhlaq-i-Muhsini. the 
name of a dissertation on Ethics by Husain 
Wa’iz Kashin, a.h. 910, which has been trans¬ 
lated into English by the Rev. H. G. Keene 
(W. H. Allen & Co.). 

AKFJUND (ui^). A maulawi; a 

teacher. A title of respect given to eminent 
religious teachers. One of the most cele¬ 
brated Muhammadan teachers of modern 
times was the “ Akhund of Swat,” who djod 
a.d. 1875. This great religious leader resided 
in the village of Saidu, in the district of 
Swat, on tho north-west frontier of India. 

AKH0NDZADAH (wVjJdyM). The 

son of an Akhund. A title of respect given 
to the sons or descendants of celebrated reli¬ 
gious teachers, [akhund.] 

AL (J\). Lit. “ offspring, or pos¬ 
terity.” Used in Muslim works for the off¬ 
spring of Muhammad 



AL-A.*LA 


‘ALIM IS 


al-A‘LA (,>«)■ “ The Most 

High.” The title of the Lxxxvnth Surah of 
the Qur’an, in the second verse of which 
the word occurs: “ The name of thy Lord the 
Most High is celebrated. * 


‘ALAM (^)- A standard or 
ensign. A term used for tho flags and stan¬ 
dards paraded during the Muharram. [mu- 

HARR AM. STANDARDS.] 


‘ALAM (^^)- The universe; 

world ; condition, state of being. 

•Alamu ’ l-arwah . The world of spirits. 

* Alamu 't-khalq . The world ; this life. 

* Alamu'l-bdqi . The future state. 

i Alamu ’ f-(i l zamah . The highest heaven. 

* Alamu 'sh-shahadalt The visible world. 

1 Alamu 'l-ghaib . The invisible world. 

* Alamu 'l-nui'qul . The rational world. 

The four mystic stages of the Sufis are— 

* Alamu ’» i-ndsut . The present world. 

4 Alamu ’ l-malakut . The state of angels. 

4 Alamu '1-jabarut . The state of power. 

'Alamu'l-lahut . The state of absorption 
into the Divinity. 


[ 8 CFIISM.] ! 

‘ALAMAT (u»US*). The greater 

signs of the resurrection. [-alamatu s- 

sa‘ah, RESURRECTION.] 

‘ALAMATU ’N-NUBtJ W AH 
(S“ The signs of Pro¬ 
phecy” A tenn used for the supposed mi¬ 
racles and other proofs of the mission of 
Muhammad. The title of a chapter in tho 
Traditions. (MishLdt, xxi. c. vi.) 

‘ALAMATU ’S - SA‘AH 
acLJ\). “ The signs of the hour,” 

i.e. the signs of the time of the Resurrection 
and of the Day of Judgment. The title of a 
section of the Traditions. (Mtshlcdty xxiii. 
e. 3.) [resurrection.] 

‘ALAQ (v3^)- “Congealed blood.” 
The title of the xcvith Surah, the first five 
verses of which are generally allowed to be 
the earliest portion of the Qur an. 

al-BALDAH (SjM). “The City.” 

\ name sometimes used in the Hadis for 
Makkash. 


ALCHEMY. Arabic Kimiyu 
U\n+<S). According to the Kaehfu 
’V zunun , in loco, learned Muslims are not 
agreed as to the existence of this occult 
science, nor are they of one opinion as to its 
lawfulness, even if it should exist. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Mentioned in the QuVan as Zu ’ hQamatn , i.e. 
“He of the two horns,” with which he is 
represented on his coins. (Surah xviii. 82.) 
He seems to have been regarded by Muham¬ 
mad as one invested with a divine commis¬ 
sionVerily we established his power 
upon earth”; but commentators are not agreed 
whether to assign to him the position of a 
Prophet. [xu Y-qarnain.] 


al-HAMD “Praise.” A 

title given to the first Surah, so called becailse 
its first word is Al-hamd. This chapter is 
also called Fatihah , which tenn is used by 
modern Muslims for the Surah when it is 6p,id 
for the benefit of the dead, Al-hamd being 
its more usual title, [fatihah.] 

al-HAMDU-LI’LLAH (*U «***»)• 

“ Praise belongs to God.” An ejaculation which 
is called Tahmid , and which occurs at the com¬ 
mencement of the first chapter of the Qur an. 

It is used as an ejaculation of thanksgiving— 

“ Thank God! ” It is very often recited with 
the addition of Rabbi V-‘d/<rmm, 4< Lord of the 
Universe.” [tahmid.] 

al-'ALI (,>11). One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“ The Exalted One.” 

‘ALI (J^)- The son of Abu- 

Talib, and a cousin-german to Muhammad, 
who adopted him as his son. He married 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, and 
had by her three sons, Hasan, Husain, and 
Muhassin. He was the fourth Khalifah, and 
reigned from a.h. 35 to a.h. 40. He was 
struck with a poisoned sword by Ibn Muljam, 
at al-Kufah, and died after three days, 
aged fifty-nine years. The Shrahs hold that, 
on the death of Muhammad, 4 All was entitle 
to the Khalifate, and the respective claims of 
Abu Bakr, 4 Umar,and ‘Usnnin on the one hand, 
and of ‘All on the other, gavo rise to tho 
SUrah schism. ‘AH is surnnmecl by the Arabs 
Asadu y lldh, and by tho Persians Sher-i- 
K/indd , i.e. 44 The Lion of God.” [shtah.] 

AL1F. The letter Alif 0) is a 

monogram frequently placed at the head of 
letters, prescriptions, Ac. It is the initial 
letter of the word Allah (dill), “ God.” 

ALIF LAM MIM. The Arabic 
letters corresponding to A L M, 

which occur at the commencement of six 
Surahs, namely Suratu 'l-Baqarah (ii.), Suratu 
Ali ‘Imran (ill.), Suratu ’l- 4 Ankabut (xxix.), 
Suratu Y-Rum (xxx.), Suratu Luqman (xxxi.), 
and Suratu VSijdab (xxxii.). Muhammad 
never explained the meaning of these myste¬ 
rious letters, and consequently they are* a 
fruitful source of perplexity to learned com¬ 
mentators. Jalalu ’d-din gives an exhaustive 
summary of the different views in his Itqan 
(p 470). Some suppose they stand for the 
words Allah, “God”; Latif, -gracious”; 
Majid , 44 glorious.” Others say they stand for 
Ana'tldhu « 4 /timu, “I am the God who knoweth.” 
Others maintain that they were not meant to 
be understood, and that they were inserted 
by the Divine command without explanation, 
in order to remind the reader that there were 
mysteries which his intellect would never 
fathom. 

ALU ‘IMRAN (oV-e JI). “ The 

family of ‘Imran.” The title of the third 
chapter of the Qur’an. 

‘ALIM (fJU), pi. llama A learned 
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man. The term usually includes all religious 
teachers, such as Im&ms, Muftis, Qazis, and 
Maulawl^s; and in Turkey it denotes the poli¬ 
tical party led by the religious teachers. 

al-‘ALIM One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur'an, and means “ The 
Wise One." 

ALLAH (aW). [god.] 

ALLAHU AKBAR *U\). 

“ God is great," or “ God ifi most great.” An 
ejaculation which is called the Takhir . It 
occurs frequently in the liturgical forms, 
and is used when slaying an animal for food. 
[JAKBIR.] 

ALMSGIVING. The word gene¬ 
rally used for alms is Sadaqah , or that which 
manifests righteousness; the word zakdt , or 
purification, being specially restricted to the 
legal alms, [zakat.] Sadaqatu 'l-Fitr are 
the offerings given on the Lesser Festival. 
The duty of almsgiving is very frequently en¬ 
joined in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah ii. 2*74-5, 
“What ye expend of good (i.e, of well- 
gotten wealth), it shall be paid to you 
again, and ye shall not be wronged. (Give 
your alms) unto the poor who are straitened 
in God’s way and cannot traverse the earth. 

. . . Those who expend their wealth by night 
and by day, secretly and openly, they shall 
have their hire with their Lord." 

The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of almsgiving, as 
they occur in the Traditions :—“ The upper 
hand is better than the lower one. The 
upper hand is the giver of alms, and the 
lower hand is the poor beggar." “ The best 
of alms are those given by a man of small 
means, who gives of tuat which he has earned 
by labour, and gives as much as he is able.” 

“ Begin by giving alms to your own relatives.” 

“ Doing justice between two people is alms; 
assisting a man on his beast is alms ; good 
words are alms.” “A camel lent out for 
milk is alms ; a cup of milk every morning and 
evening is alms.” “Your smiling in your 
brother’s face is alms ; assisting the blind is 
alms.” “ God says,Be thou liberal, thou child 
of Adam, that I may be liberal to thee." (See 
Mishkal , Matthew’s edition, vol. i. p. 429.) 

ALWAH (tV')> pl-of Lauh. “ The 

tables” (of the Law). Mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah vii. 142, “We wrote for him 
(Moses) upon the Tables ( al-Alwab ) a monition 
concerning every matter.” 

Muslim divines are not agreed as to the 
number either of the tables, or of the Com¬ 
mandments. The commentators Jalalain say 
they were either seven or ten. [ten com¬ 
mandments.] 

‘AMAL-NAMAH (*•*» Jk*). The 

Persian word for Sahifatu 7-A‘ma/, or record 
of actions kept by the recording angels. 
[sahifatu ’l-a‘mal, kiramu ’l-katibiw.] 

AM AN (<$W). Protection given 


by a Muslim conqueror to those who pay 
Jizyah, or poll tax. [jihad.] 

AMB1TA pi. of Nabi. 

“Prophets.” The title of the xxist SQrah. 
[prophets.] 

AMIN Hebrew An 

expression of assent used at the conclusion of 
prayers, very much as in our Christian wor¬ 
ship. It is always used at the conclusion of 
the Suratu 'l-Fatihah, or first chapter of the 
Qur’an. 

Amin, “ Faithful.” Al- A min is the title which 
it is said was given to Muhampaad when 
a youth, on account of his fair and honour¬ 
able bearing, which won the confidence of the 
people. 

Aminu 'l-Bait) one who wishes to perform 
the pilgrimage to Makkah. 

AMINAH (&a*^). Muhammad's 

mother. She was the wife of ‘Abdu 'Hah, and 
the daughter of Wahb ibn ‘Abdi Manaf. 
She died and was buried at al-Abwa, a place 
midway between Makkah and al-Madinah, 
before her son claimed the position of a Pro¬ 
phet. 

AMlR Anglice, Emir. “A 

ruler; a commander; a chief; a nobleman.” 
It includes the various high offices in a Muslim 
state; the Imam, or Khalifah, being styled 
^Iwiru 'l-Umarff, the ruler of rulers; and 
Amh'u 'l-Mu'min\n, the commander of the 
believers. 


AMIRU ’L-HAJJ The 

chief of the pilgrimage.” The officer in charge 
of the pilgrims to Makkah. [hajj.] 

AMIRU ’L-MU’MININ {jtA 
tgcA»pi\). “The Commander of the 

Believers.” A title which was first given to 
Abdu ’llah ibn Jahsh after his expedition to 
Nakhlah, and which was afterwards assumed 
by the Khalifahs (first by *Umar) and the 
Sultans of Turkey, [khalifah.] 

‘AMR IBN AL-‘A§I &»+*). 

One of the Companions, celebrated for his 
conquest of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, in the 
reigns of Abu Bakr and 'Umar. He died 
(according to an-Nawawi) a.h. 43. 

AMULETS. Arabic Hama'il 
(JJU*), “ anything suspended ” ; 

Ja'tcis. “ a refuge ”; Hijab, “ a cover.” 

Amulets, although of heathen origin, are 
very common in Muhammadan countries. The 
following are used as amulets: (1) a small 
Qur’an, encased in silk or leather, and sus¬ 
pended from the shoulder; (2) a chapter or 
verse of the Qur’an, written on paper and 
folded in leather or velvet; (3) some of the 
names of God, or the numerical power (see 
abjad) of these names; (4) the names of pro¬ 
phets, celebrated saints, or the numerical power 
of the same ; (5) the Muhammadan creed, 
engraven on stone or silver. The chapters 
of the Qur'an generally selected for Amulets 
are: Surahs i., vi., xviiL, xxxvl, xliv., lv w 
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lxvii., lxxviii. Five verse* known »s the 
Aydtu '1-HifZj or “ versea of protection, ere 
also frequently inscribed on Amulets. They 
are Surahs ii. 256; xii. 64 ; xiii. 12 ; xv. 17: 
xxxvii. 7. [ayatu ’l-hifz.] 

These charms are fastened on the arm or 
leg, or suspended round the neck, as a pro¬ 
tection against evil. They are also put on 
houses and animals, and, in fact, upon any- 
thing from which evil is to be averted. 
Strictly, according to the principles of Islam, 
only the names of God, or verses from the 
Qur’an, should be used for amulets. Informa¬ 
tion regarding the formation of magic squares 
and amulets will be found in the article on 
Exorcism, [exorcism, da‘wah.] | 
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“ the protector. 



A SMALL QURAN SUSPENDED AS AN AMULET. 

al-AN*AM “ The Cattle.” 

The title of the vith Surah, in verBe 137 of 
which some superstitious customs of the 
Meccans, as to certain cattle, are incidentally 
mentioned. 

ANANlYAH From ana, 

“ I.” “Egotism.’* A l-ananiyah is a term used 
by the $ufis to express the existence of man. 

ANAS IBN MALIK cr*' 

uUU). The last of the Companions 

of Muhammad, and the founder of the «eet of 
the Milikis. He died at al-Ba»rah, a.H. 93, 
aged 103. 

al-ANFAL “The Spoils.” 

The title of the vnith Surah which was 
occasioned by a dispute regarding the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, between the young 
men who had fought and the old men who 
had stayed with the ensigns. 


ANGEL. Arabic maVak or maUxk 
uiU*). Persian Firishtah (***;*). 
u It is believed,” says Ibn Majah, “that the 
angels are of a simple substance (created of 
light), endowed with life, and speech, and 
reason ; and that the difference between them, 
the Jinn, and Shaitans is a difference of 
species. Know,” he adds, “ that the angels 
are sanctified from carnal desire and the dis¬ 
turbance of anger: they disobey not God in 
what He hath commanded them, but do what 
they are commanded. Their food is the cele¬ 
brating of His glory; their drink, the pro¬ 
claiming of His holiness; their conversation, 
the commemoration of God, Whose name be 
exalted; their pleasure, His worship; and 
they are created in different forms and with 
different powers.” ( Arabian Night*, Lanes 
edition, Notes to }he Introduction, p. 27.) 

Four of them are archangels, or, as they 
are called in Arabic, Karubiyun (Cherubim), 
namelv, Jubra'il , or Jibril , (Gabriel), the 
angel ‘ of revolations ; Mika'll , or Mlkal, 
(Michael), the patron of % the Israelites; 
JsrdJil , the angel who will sound the trumpet 
at the last day; and 'Izrc ?»/, or *Azrail t 
the angel of death. Angela are said to be 
inferior in dignity to human.prophets, be¬ 
cause all the, angels were commanded to 
prostrate themselves before Adam (Sarah iL 
32). Every believer is attended by two record¬ 
ing angels, called the Kirdnm *l-kdtibin , one of 
whom records his good actions, and the other 
his evil actions. There are also two angels, 
called Munkar and Nak\r y who examine all 
the dead in their graves. The chief angel who 
has charge of hell is called Malik , and his 
subordinates are named Zabaniyah , or guards. 
A more extended account of these angels will 
be found undfer their particular titles. 

The angels intercede for man: “ The 

angels celebrate the praise of their Lord, and 
ask forgiveness for the dwellers on earth. 
(Surah xlii. 3.) They also act as guardian 
angels: “Each hath a succession of angela 
before him and behind him, who watch over 
him by God’s behest.” (Surah xiii. 12.) . “Is 
it not enough for you that your Lord aideth 
vou with three thousand angels sent down 
(from on high)?” (Surah iii. 120.) “He 
is the supreme ovev His servants, and sendeth 
forth guardians who watch over vou, until, 
when death overtaketh any one of you, our 
messengers receive him and fail not.* (SOrah 
vi. 61.) 

There are eight angels who support the 
throne of God, “ And the angels shall he on 
its sides^and over them on that day eight 
shall bear up the throne of thy Lord.” (Siirah 
lxix. 17.) Nineteen have charge of hell 
“ Over it are nineteen. None but angels have 
we made guardians of the fire.” (Surah lxxiv. 

30, 31.) , . 

The names of the guardian angels given in 
the hook on Exorcism (rfo'waA), entitled the 
Jawdkivu V-/CAfliw/ifliA, are Israfil, Jihra ll, Kal- 
ka’il, Dardall, Durba’il, Raftmi’il, SharkiH, 
TankaHl, Ismail, Sarakikall, Ebarikrifil, 
fafcfcU Ruyill, Hulill, Hamwakil, 'ItrftU, 
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Amw&kQ, ‘AmriTl, ‘ Aura’ll, Mikall, MahkaTl, 
HartiTl, ‘Atall, Nur&’il, Nukha’il. [exor¬ 
cism] 

ANIJIALS. Arabic Hayawan 
According to the Qur’an, 
Sfirah xxiv. 44, “God hath created every 
animal of water.” “ An idea,” says Rodwell, 
“ perhaps derived from Gen. i. 20, 21.” 

It is believed that at the Resurrection the 
irrational animals will be restored to life, that 
they may be brought to judgment, and then be 
annihilated. See Qur’an, Surah vi. 38, “ No 
kind of beast is there on the earth, nor fowl 
that flieth with its wings, but is a community 
like you; nothing have We passed over in the 
book (of the Eternal decrees): then unto their 
Lord shall they be gathered.” 

al-'ANKABUT (). “The 
Spider.” The title of the xxixth Surah, 
in which there is a passing reference to 
this insect in the 40th verse:—“ The like¬ 
ness for those who take to themselves guar¬ 
dians besides God is the likeness of the spider 
who buildeth her a house; but truly the 
frailest of all houses surely is the house of 
the spider.” 

al-AN?AR 0 U *')- “TheHelpers,” 

a term used for the early converts of al- 
Madinah; but when all the citizens of al- 
Madinah were ostensibly converted to Islam, 
they were all naxqed Anftdr, while those 
Muslims who accompanied the Prophet from 
Makkahto al-Madinah were called Muhdjiruny 
or exiles. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet . vol iii, 
p. 26.) [MUHAMMAD.] 

ANTICHRIST, [jcasihu ’d-daj- 

JAL.] 

APOSTASY PROM ISLAM. 
Arabic irtidtid, (S\<)Sj\). According to 
Muslim law, a male apostate, or Murtadd , is 
liable to be put to death if he continue bbsti- 
nate in his error; a female apostate is not 
subject to capital punishment, but she may 
be kept in confinement until she recant. 
(Hamilton’s Biddyak y vol. ii. p. 227.) If 
either the husband or wife apostatize from 
the faith of Islam, a divorce takes place ipso 
facto ; the wife is entitled to her whole dower, 
but no sentence of divorce is necessary. If 
the husband and wife both apostatize together, 
their marriage is generally allowed to con¬ 
tinue, although the Imam Zufar says it is 
annulled. But if, after their joint apostasy, 
either husband or wife were singly to return 
to Isl&m, ther the marriage would be dis¬ 
solved (Hamilton’s Hiddyah t vol ii. p. 183.) 

According to Abfl Hanifah, a male apostate 
is disabled from selling or otherwise dispos¬ 
ing of bis property. But Abu Yusuf and 
Imim Muhammad differ from their master 
upofe this point, and consider a male apostate 
to be as competent to exercise every right as 
if be were still in the faith. {Hi da yah, vol. 
ii. p.285.) 

If a boy under age apostatize, be is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
ho come to full age, when, if Ip continue in 


‘aqilah 

the state of unbelief, he must be put to death. 
Neither lunatics nor drunkards are held to 
be responsible for their apostasy from Islam. 
(Hidayahy vol, ii. 246.) If a person upon com - 
pulsion become an apostate, his wife is not 
divorced, nor are bis lands forfeited. If a 
person become a Musalman upon compul¬ 
sion, and afterwards apostatize, he is not to 
be jput to death. ( Hidayak , vol. iii. 467.) 

The will of a male apostate is not valid, but 
that of a female apostate is valid. (Biddyah , 
vol. iv. 537.) 

‘Ikrimah relates that some apostates were 
brought to the Khalif ah ‘All, and he burnt them 
alive; but Ibn ‘Abbas heard of it, and said 
that the Khaliffth had not acted rightly, for 
the Prophet had said, “ Punish not with God’s 
punishment (i.e. fire), but whosoever changes 
his religion, kill him with the sword.” (Sahihu 
'l-BuJchdri.) 

APOSTLE. Arabic rasul (J y~j), 
hawdri The term rasul 

(apostle or messenger) is applied to Muham¬ 
mad, that of hawdri being used in the Qur’an 
(Surahiii.4, 5; Surah iv. Ill, 112; Surah lxi. 
14) for the Apostles of Jesus. The word 
hawdri seems to be derived from the .flSthiopic, 
idrn,“ to go ” ; hatvdrydy “ apostle ” ; although, 
according to ai-Baizawi, the commentator, it is 
derived from hawira, “ to be white,” in Syriac, 
hewar y and was given to the disciples of Jesus, 
he says, on account of their purity of life and 
sincerity, or because they were respectable 
men and wore white garments. In the Tra¬ 
ditions (Mishkaty book i. c. vi. part 2) haw an 
is used for the followers of all the prophets. 
[prophets.] 

al-‘AQABAH A sheltered 

glen near Mina, celebrated as the scene of the 
two pledges, the first and second pledge of 
al-‘ Aqabah. The first pledge was made by ten 
men of the tribe of Khazraj and ten of Aus, 
when they plighted their faith to Muhammad 
thus:—“ We will not worship any but one 
God; we will not steal; nor commit adul¬ 
tery ; nor kill our children; nor will wc 
slander our neighbour; and we will obey the 
Prophot of God.” The date assigned to this 
pledge by Sir W. Muir is April 21, a.d. 621. 
The second pledge was a few months after¬ 
wards, when seventy-three men and tw'o 
women came forward, one by one, and took 
an oath of fealty to the Prophet. Muhammad 
named twelve of the chief of these men, and 
said;—“ Moses chose from amongst his people 
twelve leaders. Ye shall be sureties for the 
rest, even as were the ApoBtles of Jesus; and 
I am surety for my people. And the people 
answered, Amin t So be it.” (Muir’s Lift of 
Mahomet , fol. ii. pp. 216J 232.) 

‘AQIB (s-^). “ A successor or 

deputy.” “ One who comes last.” Al-'aqtb is 
a title given to Muhammad as being styled 
“ the last of the prophets.” 

‘AQILAH (iilUs). The relatives 

who pay the expiatory mulct for man¬ 
slaughter, or any other legal fine. They must 
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be relatives descended from one common 
father. (Hamilton’s Hiddvah , vol. iv. pages 
449, 452; Baillie’s Law of Sale , p. 214.) 

‘AQlQAH A custom 

observed by the Arabs on the birth of a 
child ; namely, leaving the hair on the 
infant's head until the seventh day, when it is 
shaved, and animals are sacrificed, namely, 
two sheep for a boy and one for a girl. (3/isn- 
kat , xviii. c. 8 ) It is enjoined by Muhammadan 
law, and observed in all parts of Isl&m. 

ARABIA. Biludu ’l-‘Arab (jfc 
VI*), Jamrain 'l-'Arab *>»)*■)> 

‘Arabirttln The peninsula, 

bearing, amongst the Arabs, these names is 
the country situated on the east of tho Red 
Sea, and extending as far as the Persian Gulf. 
The word probably signifies a “ barren 

place,” “ desert ” (Heb. 

Ptolemy divides Arabia into three parts, 
Arabia Petr®a, Arabia Felix, and Arabia 
Deserta *, but Arabian geographers divide it 
into Tihdmah, at-Hijaz , an-Najd , al-'Aruz, 
and al-Yaman. 

The races which have peopled Arabia are 
divided into three sections, al^Arabu 
dahy al-'Aralm *l~*Aribah, and al-'Arabu 7- 
Muxta'ribah. 

I. Al^Arabu 7-J9<T*Wafl, are the old “lost 
Arabs,” of whom tradition has preserved the 
nameH of several tribes, as well as some me¬ 
morable particulars regarding their extinction. 
This may well be called the fabulous period of 
Arabian history; but, as it has the sanction of 
the Qur'an, it would be sacrilege in a Muslim 
to doubt Us authenticity. According to 
this account, the most famous of the extinct 
tribes were those of ‘Ad, Samfid, Jadls, and 
Xasm, all descended in the third or fourth 
generation from Shem. ‘Ad, the father of his 
tribe, settled, according to tradition, in the 
Great Desert of al-Aliqaf soon after the con¬ 
fusion of tongues. Shaddad his son succeeded 
him in the government, and greatly extended 
his dominions. Ho performed many fabulous 
exploits ; among others, he erected a magnifi¬ 
cent city in the desert of ‘Adan, which had 
l>een begun by his father, and adorned it with 
a sumptuous palace and delightful gardens, 
in imitation of the celestial paradise, in order 
to inspire his subjects with a superstitious 
veneration for him as a god. This superb 
structure was built with bricks of gold and 
silver alternately disposed. The roof was of 
gold, inlaid with precious stones and pearls. 
The trees and shrubs were of the same pre¬ 
cious materials. The fruits and flowers were 
rubies, and on the branches were perched 
birds of similar metals, the hollow parts of 
which were loaded with every species of the 
richest perfumes, so that every breeze that 
blew came charged with fragrance from the 
hills of these golden imageR. To this para¬ 
dise he gave the name of Iram (see Qur’iin, 
Surah lxxxix. 6). On the completion of all 
this grandeur, Shaddad set out with a splendid 
retinue to admire its beauties. But heaven 


would not suffer his pride and impiety to go 
unpunished; for, when within a day’s journey 
of the place, they were all destroyed by -a 
jerrible noise from the clouds. As a monument 
of Divine justice, the city, we are assured, 
still stands in the desert, though invisible. 
Southey,.in'his Thalaba , has viewed this and 
many of the other fables and superstitions of 
the Arabs with the eye of a poet, a philo¬ 
sopher, and an antiquary. According to at- 
Tabari, this legendary palace was discovered 
in the time of Mu*awiyah, the first gjjalifah of 
Damascus, by a person in searoh of a stray 
camel. A fanciful tradition adds, that the 
Angel of death, on being asked whether, in 
the discharge of his duties, an instance had 
ever occurred in which he had felt some com¬ 
passion towards his wretched victims, ad¬ 
mitted that only twice had his sympathies 
been awakened—once towards a shipwrecked 
infant, which had been exposed on a solitary 
plank to struggle for existence with the winds 
and waves, and which he spared; and the 
second time in cutting off the unhappy Shad- 
dad at the moment when almost within view 
of the glorious fabric which he had erected 
at so much expense. No sooner hsfl the 
angel spokon, than a voice from heaven 
was heard to declare that the helplese 
innocent on the plank was no other than 
Shaddad himself,; and that his punishment 
was a just retribution for his ingratitude 
to a merciful and kind Providenee, which 
had not only saved his life, but raised him 
to unrivalled wealth and splendour. The 
whole fable seems to be a confused tradition 
of Belus and the ancient Babylon; or, rather, 
os the name would import, of Benhadad, men¬ 
tioned in Scripture as one of the most famous 
of the Syrian kings, who, we are told, was 
worshipped by his subjects. 

Of the ‘Adites and their succeeding princee, 
nothing certain is known, exsept that they 
were dispersed or destroyed in the course of a 
few centuries by the sovereigns of al-Yaman. 

The tribe of * Samfid first settled in Arabia 
Felix, and on their expulsion they repaired 
to al-Hijr, on the confines of Syria. like the 
‘Adites, they are reported to have been of a 
most gigantic Rtature, the tallest being a hun¬ 
dred cubits high and the least sixty ; and such 
waft their muscular power, that, with a stamp 
of the foot in the driest soil, they could plant 
thcmselvep knee-deep in the earth. They 
dwelt, the Qur’im informs us, « in the caves of 
the rocks, and cut the mountains into houses, 
which remain to this day.” In this tribe it is 
easy to discover tho Tbamudem of Diodorus, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

The tribes of Xasm and Jadls settled be¬ 
tween Makkah and 41-Madinah, and occupied 
the whole level country of al-Yaman^living 
promiscuously under the same government. 
Their history is buried in darkness ; and when 
the Arabs wish to denote anything of dubious 
authority, they call it a fable of X ft#m< 

Thtf extinction of these tribos, Record¬ 
ing to the Qur’an, was miraculous, anda 
signal example of Divine vengeance. The 
posterity of ‘Ad snd §amud had abandoned 
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the worship of the true God, and lapsed into 
incorrigible idolatry. They had been chastised 
with a three years* drought, but their hearts 
remained hardened. To the former was sent 
the Prophet Hfld, to reclaim them and preach 
the unity of the Godhead. 11 0 my people I” 
exclaimed the prophet, “ ask pardon of your 
Lord; then turn unto Him with penitence, 
(an,d) He will send down the heavens upon 
you with copious rains, and with strength in 
addition to your strength will He increase 
you*** Few believed, und the overthrow of 
the idolaters was effected by a hot and suf¬ 
focating wind, that blew seven nights and 
eight days without intermission, accompanied 
with a terrible earthquako, by which their 
idols were broken to pieces, and their houses 
thrown to the ground. (See Qur’4n, Surah vii. 
08, xi. 58.) Luqm&n, who, according to some, 
was a famous king of the ‘Adites, and who 
lived to the age of seven eagles, escaped, with 
about sixty others, the common calamity. 
These few survivors gave rise to a tribo 
called the Latter ‘Ad; but on account of their 
crimes they were transformed, as the Qur’an 
states, into asses or monkeys. Hfid returned 
to Haframaut, and was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood, where a small town, Qabr Hfid, 
still bears his name. Among the Arabs, ‘Ad 
expresses the same remoto ago that Saturn or 
Ogyges did among the Groeks; anything of 
extreme antiquity is said to be “as old or 
K ing *Ad.” 

The idolatrous tribo of ftamfid had the 
prophet 9*lih sent to them, whom D*Herbolot 
makes the son of Arphaxad, while Bochart 
and Sale suppose him to be Peleg, tho 
brother of Joktan. His preaching had little 
effect. The fate of the ‘Adites, instead of 
being a warning, only set them to dig caverns 
in the rocks, where they hoped to escape tho 
vengeance of winds and tempests. Others 
demanded a sign from the prophet in token of 
his mission. As a condition of their belief, 
they challenged him to a trial of power, 
similar to wh&t took place betweon Elijah 
, priests of Baal, and promised to 
follow the deity that should gain the triumph. 
From a certain rock a camel big with young 
was to come forth in their presence. The 
idolaters were foiled; for on Salih’s pointing 
to the Spot, a she-camel was produced, with a 
young one ready weaned. This miracle 
wrought conviction in a few ; hut the rest, far 
from believing, hamstrung the mother, killed 
her miraculous progeny, and divided tho 
flesh among them. This act of impiety scaled 
theirdooin. “ And a violent tempest overtook 
the wicked, and they wore found.prostrate on 
their breasts in their abodes.* (Quran 
Sftrah vii. 71, xi. 04.) 

The tribes of Judis and Tasm owe their 
extinction to a different cause. A certain 
despot, a Tasmite, but sovereign of both tribes, 
had rendered himself detested by a voluptuous 
law claiming for himself a priority of right 
over all the brides of tho JadisitcH. This 
msult was not to be tolerated. A conspiracy 
was formed. Tho king and his chiefs were 
invited to an entertainment. Tho avengers 


had privately hidden their swords in the 
sand, and in the moment of mirth and fes¬ 
tivity they fell upon the tyrant and his 
retinue, and finally extirpated the greater 
part of his subjects. 

II.—The pure Arabs are those who claim 
to be descended from Joktan or Qah$an, whom 
the present Arabs regard as their principal 
founder. The members of this genuine 
stock are styled al-‘Arabu VAribab, the 
genuine Arabs. According to their genealogy 
of this patriarch, his descendants formed two 
distinct branches. Ya‘rub, one of bis sons, 
founded the kingdom of al-Yaman, and Jurhum 
that of al-Hijaz. These two aro the only sons 
spoken of by the Arabs. Their names do not 
occur in Scripture; but it has been conjee- 
tured that they were the Jerah and Hadoram 
mentioned by Moses as among the thirteen 
planters of Arabia (Gen. x. 26). 

In the division of their nation into tribes 
the Arabs resemble the Jews. From an early 
era they have retained the distinction of sepa¬ 
rate and independent families. This partition 
was adverse to the consolidation of power or 
political influence, but it furnishes our chief 
guide into the dark abyss of their antiquities. 
The* posterity of Ya*rub spread and multi¬ 
plied into innumerable clans. Now accessions 
rendorod new subdivisions necessary. In the 
genealogical tables of Sale, Gagnier, and 
Saiyid Ahmad Kb an, are enumerated noarly 
three-scoro tribes of genuino Arabs, many of 
whom became celebrated long before the time 
of Muhammad, and some of them retain their 
names even at tho present day. 

Ill-—The ‘Am&u 'f-Musta'rikah, tho mixed 
Arabs, claim to ho descended from Ishmaol 
and tho daughter of al-Muzaz, King of 
al-Hijaz, whom ho took to wife, and was of the 
ninth generation from Jurhum, tho founder of 
that kingdom. Of the Jurhumites, till the 
time of Ishmnel, little is recorded, except tho 
names of their princes or chiefs, and that 
they had possession of the territory of al-Hijiiz. 
But as Muhammad traces his descent to this 
alliance, the Arabs have been more than 
usually caroful to proservo and adorn his 
genealogy. The want of a pure ancestry is, 
in their estimation, more than compensated 
by tho dignity of so sacred a connexion; for 
thoy boast as much As the Jows of being 
reckoned tho children of Abraham. This 
circumstance will account for the preference 
with which they uniformly rognrd this branch 
of thoir pedigree, and for the many romantic 
legenda they have grafted upon it.' It is not 
improbable that tho old giants ami idolaters 
suffered an imaginary extinction to make way 
for a more favoured race, and that Divine 
chastisements always overtook those who 
dared to invade their consecrated terri¬ 
tories. 

The Scripture account of the expulsion and 
destiny of this venerated progenitor of the 
Arabs is brief, but simple and affecting. 
Tshmael was the son of Abraham by Hagar, 
an Egyptian slave. When fourteen years of 
age, ho was supplanted in the hopes and 
affections of his father by the birth of Isaac, 
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through whom the promises were to descend. 
This event made it necessary to remove the 
unhappy female and her child, who were 
accordingly sent forth to seek their fortune 
in some of the surrounding unoccupied dis¬ 
tricts. A small supply of provisions, and a 
bottle of water on her shoulder, was all she 
carried from the tent of her master. Direct¬ 
ing her steps towards her native country, she 
wandered with the lad in the wilderness of 
Beer-sheba, which was destitute of springs. 
Here her stock failed, and it seemed impos¬ 
sible to avoid perishing by hunger or thirst. 
She resigned herself to her melancholy pro¬ 
spects, but the feelings of the mother were 
more acute than the agonieB of want and 
despair. Unable to witness her sons death, 
she laid him under one of the shrubs, 
took an affecting leave of him, and retired 
to a distance. “And she went, and sat 
her down over against him, a good way off, 
as it were a bow-shot; for she said, Let 
me not see the death of the child. And she 
sat over against him, and lifted up her voice 
and wept.” (Gen. xxi. 1G.) At this moment 
an angel directed her to a well of water 
close at hand,—a discovery to which they 
owed the preservation of their lives. A pro¬ 
mise formerly given was renewed, that 
shmael was to become a great nation—that 
he was to be a wild man—his hand against 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. 
The travellers continued their journey to the 
wilderness of Paran, and there took up their 
residence. In due time the lad grew to man¬ 
hood, and greatly distinguished himself as an 
archer, and his mother took him a wife out of 
her own land. Here the sacred narrative 
broaks off abruptly, the main object of Moses 
being to follow the history of Abrahams 
descendants through the line of Isaac. The 
Arabs, in their version of Ishmael’s history, 
have mixed a great deal of romance with the 
narrative of Scripture. They assert that 
al-Hijaz was the district where he settled, and 
that Makkah, then an arid wilderness, was the 
identical spot where his life was providentially 
saved, and where Hagar died and was buried. 
The well pointed out by the angel, they be- 
lievo to be tho famous Zamzam, of which all 
pious Muslims drink to this day. They 
make no allusion to his alliance with the 
Egyptian woman, by whom he had twelve 
sons (Gen. xxv, 12-18), the chiefs of as many 
nations, and tho possessors of separate towns; 
but as polygamy was oommon in his age and 
country, it is not improbable he may have 
had more wives than ono. 

It was, say they, to commemorate the 
miraculous preservation of Ishmael that God 
commanded Abraham to build the Ka‘bah, 
and his son to furnish the necessary 
materials. 

Muhammadan writers give the following 
account of Ishmael and his descendants : 
Ishmael was constituted the prince and first 
high-priest of Makkah, and, during half a 
century he preached to the incredulous Arabs. 
At his death, which happened forty-eight 
years after that of Abraham, and in the 137th 


of his age, he was buried in the tomb of his 
mother Hagar. Between the erection of the 
Ka‘bah and the birth of their Prophet, the 
Arabs reckon about 2,740 years. Ishmael 
was succeeded in the regal and sacerdotal 
office by his eldest son Nebat, although the 
pedigree of Muhammad is traced from Kedar, 
a younger brother. But his family did not 
long enjoy this double authority; for, in pro¬ 
gress of time, the Jurhumites seized the go¬ 
vernment and the guardianship of the temple, 
which they maintained about 800 years. 
These last, again, having corrupted the true 
worship, were assailed, as a punishment of 
their crimes, first by the scimitars of the 
Ishmaelites, who drove them from Makkah, 
and then by divers maladies, by which 
the whole race finally perished. Before 
quitting Makkah, however, they committed 
every kind of sacrilege and indignity. They 
filled up the Zamzam well, after having 
thrown into it the treasures and sacred 
utensils of the temple, the black stone, the 
swords and cuirasses of Q&la'ah, the two 
golden gazelles presented by one of the 
kings of Arabia, the sacred Image of the ram 
substituted for Isaac, and all the precious 
movables, forming at once the object and 
the workmanship of a superstitious devo¬ 
tion. For several centuries the posterity 
of Ishmael kept possession of the supreme 
dignity. 

The following is the list of chiefs who 
are said to have ruled the Hij&z, and to have 
been the lineal ancestors of Muhammad, as far 
a 8 ‘Adnan :— 

a.d. 538 ‘Abdu ’llah,the father of Muhammad. 

505 ‘Abdu ’1-Muttalib. 

472 Hashim. 

439 *Abd Manaf. 

406 QuBaiy. 

373 Kilab. 

340 Murrab. 

307 Ka‘ab. 

274 Luwaiy. 

241 Ghalib. 

208 Fihr or Quraish, 

175 Mllik. 

142 an-N&fr. 

109 Kin&nah. 

76 Khuzalmah. 

48 Mudrikah. 

10 al-YaV 
d.c. 28 Mu*ar. 

86 Nizftr. 

89 Ma‘add. 

122 <Adn&n. 

The period between Ishmael and ‘Adnin is 
variously estimated, some reckoning forty, 
others only seven, generations. The authority 
of Abu’l-Fida, who makes it ten, is that gene¬ 
rally followed by the Arabs, being founded on 
a tradition of one of Muhammad’s wives. 
Making every allowance, however, for patri¬ 
archal longevity, even forty generations are 
insufficient to extend over a space of nearly 
2 500 years. From ‘Adnan to Muhammad 
the genealogy is considered certain, compre- 
I hending twenty-one generations, and nearly 
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160 different tribes, all branching off from 
the name parent stem. 

(See Aou'l-Fidd; Gagnier’s Vie de MaHo - 
met; Pocock, Soecim. Arab. Hist. ; Saiyid" 
Ahmad Kean’s Essays; Sale’s Aomn, Prelim. 
Dis ; Crichton’s Hist . Arabia.) 

ARABIC, j Jji8<xnu- Arab ; Lu- 

ghatu 'l-'Arab. The classical language of 
Arabia is held to be the language of the 
Qur’an, and of the Traditions of Muhammad, 
and by reason of its incomparable excellence 
is called ai-fugkahy or “the language.” 
(See Qur’an, Surah xvi. 105,« They say, Surely 
a person teacheth him [i.e. Muhammad]. But 
the tongue of. him at whom they hint is 
foreign, while this [i.e. the Qur’an] is plain 
Arabic.”) 

This classical language is ofteu termed, by 
the Arabians themselves, the language of 
Ma‘add, and the language of Muzar, and is 
a compound of many sister dialects, very 
often differing among themselves, which 
wero spoken throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula before the religion of Muhammad 
incited the nation to spread its conquering 
armies over 'foreign countries. Before that 
period, feuds among the tribes, throughout 
the whole extent of their territory, had pre¬ 
vented the blending of their dialects into one 
uniform language; but this effect of disunion 
was counteracted in a great measure by the 
institution of the sacred months, in which all 
acts of hostility were most strictly interdicted, 
and by the annual pilgrimage, and the yearly 
fair held at ‘Ukag, at which the poets of the 
various tribes contended for the meed of 
general admiration. 

Qatadah says that the Quraish tribe used tu 
cull what was most excellent in the dialects 
of Arabia, so that their dialect became the 
best of all. This assertion, however, is not 
altogether correct, for many of the children 
of the tribe of Quraish, in the time of Muham¬ 
mad, were sent into the desert to be there 
nursed, in order to acquire the utmost 
chasteness of speech, Muhammad himself 
was sent to be brought up among the tribe of 
Sa‘d ibn Bakr ibn Hawazin, descendants of 
Muzar. but not in the line of Quraish ; and be 
is said to have urged the facts of his being a 
Quraish, and having also grown up among 
the tribe of Sa‘d, as the grounds of his 
claim to be the most chaste in speech of the 
Arabs. Certain it is that the language of 
Ma'add was characterised by the highest degree 
of perfection, copiousness, and uniformity, in 
the time of Muhammad, although it after¬ 
wards declined. 

The language of the Qur'an is universally 
acknowledged to be the most perfect form of 
Arabic speech. At the same time we must 
not forget that the acknowledged claims of the 
Qur’an to be the direct utterance of tho 
Divinity have made it impossible for any 
Muslim to criticise tho work, and it has be¬ 
come the standard by which other literary 
compositions have to he judged. (Sec Lane’s 
Introduction to his Arabic Dictionary^ and 
Palmer’s (hifan.) 


al-a'bai’ 


ABABIC LEXICONS. The first 

Arabic lexicon is that which is generally 
ascribed to al-Khalil, and entitled Kitdbifi 
‘A?n. The following are the most celebrated 
Arabic dictionaries composed after the ‘Aim. 
The Jamharahy by Ibn Duraid, died a.h. 321. 
The Tahiiby by al-Azhari, died a.h. 370. 
The Muhit, by the $ahib Ibn ‘Abbad, died 
A.H. 385. 

The Mujnuily by Ibn Paris, died A.H, 395. 
The $ihaby by al-Jauhari, died a.h. 398. 

The Jd/ni^y by al-Qazzaz, died a.h. 412. 

The Mu'aby by Abu Ghalib, died a.h. 430. 
The Mubdcatny by Ibn Sidah, died a.h. 458. 
Tho Asdfiy by uz-Zamakhshart. died a.h. 
538.- 


The Maghriby by al-Matan*izi, died A.H. 
G10. 


The ‘f/5d6, by as-$agham, died a.h. 000. 
The Lisdnu ’l-*Arab y by Ibn Mukarram, died 
A.H. 711. 

Tho Tafizibu * t-Tahziby by Mahmud at- 
Tanukhj. died a.h. 723. 


The Misbaby by Ahmad ibn Muhammad 
al-Faiyuml, compiled a.h. 734. 

The Mughni 'l-Labiby by Ibn His hum, died 
A.H, 761. 

The Qamusy by al-Fairuzabadl, died a.h. 
816. 


The $ibab (says Mr. Lane in his Preface 
to his Dictionary), is among the books of 
lexicology like the Sahib of Al-Bukhari 
amongst the books of traditions; for the point 
on which turns the title to reliance is not the 
copiousness of the collection, but the condi¬ 
tion of genuineness and correctness. 

Two well-known dictionaries, compiled*- in 
modem times in Hindustan, are the Ghiyd$u 7- 
Lughaty by Maulawi Qfciyasu ’d-din of Ram- 
pur, and the Muntaha U-'Araby by ‘Abdu V- 
Rahlm ibn ‘Abdu ’l-Karlm of $aflpur. These 
are both Arabic and Persian lexicons. 

The Arabic-Latin dictionary of Jacob 
Golius, was printed at Leyden,, a.d. 1653; 
that of Frey tag at Halle, a.d. 1830-35. 

The Arabic-English and English-Arabic 
dictionaries extant are— 

Richardson’s Persian-Arabic-English, a.d. 
1777. 

Richardson's English-Persian-Arabic, a.d. 
1810. 

Francis Johnson’s Persian-Arabic-English, 
a.d. 1852. 


Catafago’s Arabic-English and English- 
Arabic new edition, 1873. 

Lane’s Arabic-English, a.d. 1803 to 1882, 
imperfect. 

Dr. Badger's English-Arabic, a.d. 1881. 

Dr. Steingass’s English-Arabic* a.d. 1882. 


al-A‘RAF (oySY). (1) The 

partition between heaven and hell, described 
in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 44, “ Betwixt the two 
(heaven and hell) there is a partition ; and on 
al-A‘raf are men who know all by their marks ; 
and they shall cry out to the inhabitants of 
Paradise, * Peace be upon you! * (but) they 
have not (yet) entered it, although they so 
desire. And when their sight is turned towards 
tho dwellers in the Fire, they say, 4 O our Lord, 
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‘ARAFAH 

place us not with the unjust people .* n Accord¬ 
ing to Sale, al-A'raf is derived from the verb 
j amfa, which signifies “to distinguish between, 
things, or to part them ”; though some com¬ 
mentators give another reason for the imposi¬ 
tion of this name, because, say they, those who 
stand on this partition will know and distinguish 
the blessed from the damned by their respec¬ 
tive marks or characteristics : and others say 
the word properly intends anything that is 
elevated, as such a wall of separation must 
be supposed to be. Some imagine it to 
be a sort of limbo for the patriarchs and pro¬ 
phets, or for the martyrs and those who have 
been most eminent for sanctity. Others 
place here those whoso good and evil works 
are so equal that they exactly counterpoise 
oach other, and therefore deservo neither 
reward nor punishment; and these, say they, 
will on the last day be admitted into Paradise, 
after they shall have performed an act of 
adoration, which will be imputed to them as 
a merit, and will make the scale of their good 
works to preponderate. Others suppose this 
intermediate space will be a receptacle for 
those who have gone to war, without their 
parents’ leave, and therein suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom ; being ‘excluded from Paradise for 
their disobedience, and escaping hell because 
they are martyrs. (2) The title of Surah vii. 
(3) A term used by §ufl mystics to express 
a condition of the mind and soul when medi¬ 
tating on the existence of God in all things* 

‘ARAFAH (Ihf). The vigil of the 

‘Idu ’1-Azha, or Feast of Sacrifice, when the 
pilgrims proceed to Mount ‘Arafat. f‘U>u 
*L-AZHA.] 

‘ARAFAT (uuU,*), or ‘Arafah. 

The “ Mount of Recognition,” situated twelve 
miles from Makkah; the place where the 
pilgrims stay on the ninth day of the pil¬ 
grimage, and recite the mid-day and after¬ 
noon prayers, and hear the ^hutbah or 
sermon. Hence it is a name given to the 
ninth day of the month Zu 1-Hijjah. Upon 
the origin of the name given to this mountain, 
Burton says, “ The Holy Hill owes its name 
to the following legend:—When our first 
parents forfeited heaven for eating wheat, 
which deprived them of their primeval purity, 
they were cast down upon earth. The ser¬ 
pent descended upon Ispahan, the peacock at 
Cabul; Satan at Bilbays (others say Semnan 
or Seist&n), Eve upon ‘Arafat, and Adam at 
Ceylon (Sarandib). The latter, determining 
to seek his wife, began a journey, to which 
the earth owes its present mottled appear¬ 
ance. Wherever our first father placed his 
foot, which was large, a town afterwards 
arose ; and between the strides will always 
be country. Wandering for many years, he 
came to the Mountain of Mercy, where our 
common mother was continually calling upon 
his name, and their recognition of each other 
gave the place tho name of 'Arafah” 

ARAZT (^V)- lands”; the 

sale of lands. Tombs are not included in the 
salo of lands. A place or station for casting 
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the harvest is not considered to be amongst 
the rights and advantages of land, and there¬ 
fore does not enter into the sale of it. 
Baillie’s Law of Sale , pages 54, *65.) 

LAND.] 

ARCHITECTURE. The term Sara¬ 
cenic is usually applied by English writers to 
Muhammadan architecture. But though the 
style may be traced to the Arabians, they 
cannot themselves be considered the inventors 
of it. They had, in fact, no distinctive style 
of their own when they made their rapid con¬ 
quests, but adapted existing styles of archi¬ 
tecture to meet the religious and national 
feelings of the Muslims. 

Muhammad built a mosque at al-Madlnah, 
but it was an exceedingly simple structure, 
and he left no directions in the Qur’an or in 
the Traditions on the subject. 

The typical varieties of the earlier Muham¬ 
madan architecture are those which appeared 
in Spain and in Egypt; its later form 
appeared in Constantinople. The oldest 
specimen of Saracenic architecture in Spain is 
the mosque of Cordova, which now serves as 
the cathedral of the city. It was commenced 
by the Khalifah ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman, 786 A.D., 



IN TUB 8ANCTDABY OP THE CATHEDRAL OF 
CORDOVA. 


with the avowed intention that it should bo 
tho finest mosque in the world, and Byzantino 
architects are said to have been specially 
invited to superintend its construction. 

The earliest of the Muhammedan buildings 
in Egypt, of which any portions still remain, 
the Mosque of ‘Arnr at old Cairo, begun 
about a.d. 642, but greatly altered or rebuilt 
about sixty years later. 

On the capture of Constantinople, St. Sophia 
was converted by the Muslim conquerors into 
their chief Mosque, and made their architec¬ 
tural model. The older Saracenic style, as 
seen at Cordova and old Cairo, continued to 
be the basis of the new, but it was modified 
throughout by Byzantine influence. In Persia 
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ARCHITECTURE 


wo may clearly trace in Muhammadan build¬ 
ings the older Persian type, and in India 



lie S. SOPHIA, CON8TANHNOFLK. 


the Saracenic architects showed the same 
pliancy in adopting the styles of the various 
peoples amongst whom they settled. It thus 
happens (says Fergusson, in his History of 
Indian Architecture ), that wo have at least 
twelve or fifteen different styles of Muham¬ 
madan architecture in Central Asia and in 
India. 



IN THE TAJ MAHALL, AGRA. 

A striking and distinctive feature in early 
Muhammadan architecture is the horse-shoe 
arch, which in time gives way to a cusped or 
scalloped arch, strictly so termed, the outline 
being produced by intersecting semi-arches. 
Another variety of Saracenic arch is the cir¬ 
cular-headed and stilted form. The pillars are 
commonly of exceedingly slender proportions, 


almost to apparent insecurity; but owing to 
the style of the embellishment, this lightness 



IN THE MOT! MA8JID, AGRA. 


of particular forms tends to heighten the 
general luxuriance. Some have imagined that 
this element of slenderness in regard to 
pillars indicates a tent origin of the style. 
This tent-like character has been further kept 
up bv concave ceilings and cupolas, embla¬ 
zoned with painting and gilding. Decorations 
composed of animal and human figures, bemg 
interdicted by Muhammadan law [pictures] 
are not found in Saracenic architecture ; 
but their geometrical patterns exhibit sin¬ 
gular beauty and complexity, inexhaustible 
variety of combinations, and a wonderful 
degree of harmonious intricacy, arising out of 
very simple elements. Lattice or open trellis 



BARLY FATKAN STYLE IN THE QUTB BUILDINGS 
AT DELHI. 

work is another fertile source of embellish¬ 
ment, and is similar to the tracery met with 
in Gothic buildings. Another characteristic 
of Saracenic style is that of the dome. For 
the most part domes occur in mosques and 
tombs, and are of Byzantine origin. Minarets 
are also a special feature in Muhammadan 
mosques, and contribute much to the pic- 
turesqueness of these buildings. They arc 






























‘ARIYAH 

found in mosque* of the later Saracenic style. 
(See Ferguason’s Indian and Eastern Archxtec- 
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IK A HOUSE IK PB8HAWAB. 

ture Mr. Owon Jones’s Alhambra Palace , Her- 
gemer’a Arabische Bauverzierungen .) 

‘ARIYAH (V)- A kind of “ le 

permitted in Islam, namely, when a person 
iompotea what quantity of fruit there is on a 
tree and sells it before it is plucked. (JI/isA- 
kat , xii. c. v.) 

‘ARIYAH (ty«)- (!) A loan 

the use of anythin*? of which Qarz cannot be 
made: c.g. the loan of a horse» » 
the loan of money is Qfirz. (2) A Rift, of 
which the fallowing is an example :-A person 
makes a gift to another of the dates of a 
palm-tree in his garden; but having after¬ 
wards some doubt of the propriety of that 
person coming daily to his garden where 
his" family usually are, and being at tho 
same time unwilling to depart from his 
promise, or to rotract his gift, e gives 
some of the dates that have already been 
pulled in lien of those upon the tree. 
(Baillie’s Imw of Sale. p. 300.) 

ARK, NOAH’S (ty , It » 

mentioned in tho history of the Deluge, as 
recorded in the Qur’an, in two places—Surah 
xi. 89. “ Build the ark under our eye and after 
our revelation,” and Surah xxiii 27. There 
is also supposed to be an allusion to the ark 
in Surah xxxvi. 41, “And a sign to them is 
that wo bare their offspring in the laden ship. 

Al-Baizawi Raya that Noah was two years 
building the ark‘, which was 300 cubits long, 
50 wide, and 30 broad, and which wa« mado 
of Indian planc-treo; that it consisted of 
three atoroys, tho lowest for beasts, the middle 
for men and women (who were separated 
from each other), and tho highoRt for birds. 

The ark is Raid to have vested on tho moun¬ 
tain al-Judi. [koah.] 

ark OP THE COVENANT. The 


Hebrew word for “Ark” is nan (»•«• 

a chest, a coffer), Chald. NJTa'rV 

Arabic See Qur an, Surah 

ii. 249, “ The sign of his (Saul’s) kingdom is 
that there shall come unto you the ark 
( TaOut ); in it shall be security (or the Shechi- 

nah, sokinah, Heb. from y0ur 

Lord, and the rolioe of what tho. family 
of Moses and the family of Aaron left; the 
angels shall bear it.” Jalalu ’d-din says 
this ark contained the images of the prophots, 
and was sent down from heaven to Adam, 
and at length eame to the Israelites, who put 
great confidence therein, and continually car¬ 
ried it in front of their army, till it was taken 
by the Amalekites. But on this occasion the 
angels brought it back in the sight of alli the 
people, and placed it at the feet of Saul 
(Tdlut), who was thereupon unanimously 
received as king. 

ARMS, The Sale of. The sale of 

armour or warlike fltores to rebels, or in their 
camp, is forbidden, because selling arms into 
the hands of rebels is an assistance to defec¬ 
tion. But it is not forbidden to sell the mate¬ 
rials for making arms to such persons. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddgah, vol. ii. 225.) 

ARSH (1.) A legal term 

for compensation. (2.) Amulet; a fln«; par¬ 
ticularly that winch is paid for shedding of 
blood (8.) A gift for conciliating the favour 
of a judge; a bribe. (4.) Whatever a pur¬ 
chaser receives from a seller after discover¬ 
ing a fault in the article bought 

‘ARSH (uVO- The l®" 11 U8e u ! n 

the Qur’an for the throne of God.. Sur ah ix ; 
131 “He is the Lord of the throne. 

HuRaini, the commentator, says the throno 
has 8,000 pillars, and the distance between 
each pillar is 3,000,000 miles. 

‘ASABAH (**-*)• A. legal term 

for male relatives by the father R side, 
agnates. 

ASAF (<JU\). The wazir or prime 

minister of Solomon. Alluded to rn tho 
Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 40, as “He with whom 
was knowledgo of tho scripture. Muham- 
madan commentators say he was tho son of 
Barkhiya. 

ASAR (/')• Relating; handing 

down by tradition. Generally need for a 
Hadis related liy one of the Companions, as 
distinguished from ono of the Prophet s own. 

al-ASARU ’SH-SHARlF (/» 
The sacred relic. A hair 
of oithov tho beard or mustacliioa of Muham¬ 
mad, or a foot-print of tho Prophet. Olio of 
these sacred relics (a-hair of his beard) is 
exhibited in tlio great mosque at Delhi, 
another in a mosque in Cashmere. 

ASHAB pi- 

The Companions or Associates of Muhammad. 


c 


ABHABU 


AL-A8H‘ABIYAH 


The term need for a single companion is 
$abdbi. Concerning the title of “ Companion,” 
there is considerable controversy as to the 
persons to whom it can be applied. Sa‘Id 
ibn al* Musaiyab reckoned none a “ Com¬ 
panion^ but those who had been a year or 
more with Muhammad, and had gone on a 
warlike expedition with him. Some say that 
everyone who had attained puberty, had em¬ 
braced Islam, and had seen the Prophet, was , 
a “ Companion,” even though he had attended i 
Muhammad but an hour. Others, however, 
affirm that none could be a “Companion” 
unless Muhammad chose him and he chose 
Muhammad, and he adhered to the Prophet 
at all times. The general opinion is that 
every one who embraced Islam, saw the Pro¬ 
phet, and accompanied him, even for a short 
time, was a “ Companion.” 

It is related that the Prophet marched to 
Makkah with 10,000 Muslims, to £unain with 
12,000, and that 40,000 accompanied him on 
the farewell pilgrimage. The number of the 
“ Companions H at his death is said to have 
been 144,000. 

In point of merit, the refugees ( Mvhdjirun ) 
are more worthy than the auxiliaries (rinsdr); 
but by way of precedence, the auxiliaries are 
more worthy than the later refugees. 

The “ Companions ” have been arranged in 
thirteen classes, which are given by Abu ’l-Fida 
as follows:—1. Those who first embraced 
Is 14m, such as Kh adijah, ‘All, Zaid, and Abu 
Bakr, and those who did not delay till he had 
established his mission. II. The Companions 
who believed in him after his mission had 
been fully established, amongst whom was 
‘Umar. III. Those who fled to Abyssinia. 
IV. The first Companions of ‘Aqabah, who 

S receded the Auxiliaries. V. The second 
ompanions of ‘Aqabah. VI. The third Com¬ 
panions of ‘Aqabah, .'ho were seventy. VIL 
The refugees who wt*»it to the Prophet after 
his flight, when he was at Qubii, before the 
erection of the temple. VIU. The soldiers of 
the great battle of Badr. IX. ThoRe who 
joined Islim between Badr and Hudaibiyah. 
X. Those who took the oath of fealty under 
the acacia tree at Hudaibiyah. XI. Those who 
joined after the treaty of Hudaibiyah, but 
before the conquest. XII. Those that embraced 
Islam on the day of conquest. XIII. Those 
who were children in the time of the Pro¬ 
phet, and had seen him. 

Muhammad frequently commended tho 
“ Companions ” and spoko* of their excellences 
and virtues, a chapter in the Traditions being 
devoted to this subject. (MMat y xxiv. c. 
xiii.) He is related to have said, “ My com¬ 
panions sre like stars by which roads are 
found, for which ever companion you follow 
you will find the right road.” 

al-ASHABU ’L-FIL (J^H yW). 

u gqi e Companions of the Elephant.” A term 
used in the Chapter of the Elephant, or the 
crth Sfirah “ Hast thou not seen how thy 
Lord dealt with the companions of the elephant ? 
Did He not cause their stratagem to miscarry t 


And He sent against them birds in flocks, 
small stones did they hurl down upon them, 
and he made them like stubble eaten down! ” 
This refers to tho army of Abrahah, the 
Christian king of Abyssinia and Arabia Felix, 
said to have been lost, in the year of Muham¬ 
mad’s birth, in an expedition against Makkah 
for the purpose of destroying the Ka‘bah. This 
army was cut off by small-pox, and there is no 
doubt, as the Arabic word for small-pox also 
means “small stones,” in reference to the 
hard gravelly feeling of the pustules, what is 
the true interpretation of the fourth verse of 
this Surah, which, like many other poetical 
passages in the Qur’an, has formed the start¬ 
ing point for the mpst puerile and extravagant 
legends. 

A9SABU ’L-KAHF V W*1). 

“ The Companions of the Cave,” i.e. the Seven 
Sleepers, mentioned in the Suratu 1-kahf, or 
Chapter xviii. of the Qur’an. The story, as 
told by early Christian writers, is given by 
Gibbon (Rise and Fall, Chapter xxxi.). When 
the Emperor Decius persecuted the Christians, 
seven noble youths of Ephesus are said to 
have concealed themselves in a cave in the 
side of a mountain, where they were doomed 
to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that 
the entrance should be firmly secured with a 
pile of huge stones. They immediately fell 
into a deep slumber, which was miraculously 
prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, 
during a period of 187 yearB. This popular 
tale, which Muhammad must have he^rd 
when he drove his camels to the fairs of 
Syria, ia introduced into the' Qur’an as a 
divine revelation. 

ASHABTJ ’$ - SUFFAH (s^ 
“ The sitters ou the bench ” 
of the temple at Makkah. They are thus de¬ 
scribed by Abu 'l-Fida: “They were poor 
strangerR, without friends or place of abode, 
who claimed the promises of the Apostle of 
God and implored hia protection. Thus the 
porch of the temple became their mansion, 
and thence they obtained their name. When 
Muhammad went to meals, ho used to call 
gome of them to partake with him; and he 
selected others to eat with his companions.” 

’ASHARAH MUBASHSHARAH 
(Syju** SjA*). “ The ten who received 
glad tidingR.” Ten of the moat distinguished of 
Muhammad’s followers, whose certain entrance 
into Paradise he is said to have foretold. 
They are Abfl Bakr, ‘Umar, Usman, ‘All, 
Talhah, az-Zubair,‘Abdu V-Rahman, Sa‘d-ibn- 
Abu-Waqqap, Sa‘id ibn Zaid, Abu ‘Ubaidah 
ibn al-Jarrih. (Ml Mat , book xxiv. c. xx., part 
ii.) Muhammad declared it presumption for 
anyone to count upon an entrance into 
heaven with absolute certainty, hut he made 
an exception in favour of these ten distin¬ 
guished persons. 

al-ASH'ARIYAH A sect 

formed by Abu 1-Hasan ‘All ibn IsmMl 
al-Ash*ari, born a.h. 200 (a.i>. 878-4). 


al-xsb‘artyah 

They hold that the attribut#* of God nr® 
distinct from Hi® essence, yet in such a 
way as to forbid any comparison being 
made between God and His creatures. They 
say they are not “ ‘m'li nor ghaxr \ ” not of His 
essence, nor distinct from it: i.e. they cannot 
be compared with any other things. Thev 
also hold that God has one eternal will 
from which proceed all things, the good 
and the evil, the useful and the hurtful. The 
destiny of man was written on the eternal 
table before the world was created, bo fur 
they go with the $ifatis, hut in order to 
proserve the moral responsibility of man, they 
say that he has power to convert will into 
action. But this power cannot create any¬ 
thing new, for then God’s sovereignty would 
be impaired; so they say that God in His pro¬ 
vidence so orders matters that whenever “ a 
man desires to do a certain thing, good or 
bad, the action corresponding to the desire is, 
there and then, created by God, and, as it 
wer®, fitted on to the desire.* Thus it seems 
as if it came naturally from the will of the 
man, whereas it does not. This action is 
called Kasb (acquisition), because it is acquired 
by a special creative act of God. It w jn 
act directed to the obtaining of profit or the 
removing of injury: the term is therefore in¬ 
applicable to the Deity. Abii Bakr al-Bakil- 
litnl, a disciple of al-Ash‘ari, says: ‘ The 
essence or substance of the action is the 
effect of the power of God, but its being an 
action of obedience, such as prayer, or nn 
action of disobedience, such as fornication, 
are qualities of the action, which proceed 
from the power of man.” The Irnurn Al- 
Haramain (a.h. 419-478) held “that the 
actions of men were effected by the.power 
which God has created in man.” Abu Ishaq 
al-Isfariyini says: “ That which maketh im¬ 
pression, or hath influence on action, is a 
compound of the power of God and the power 
of man." They also believe that the wordi of 
God is eternal, though they acknowledge that 
the vocal sounds used in the Qur’an, which are 
the manifestation of that word, are created. 
They say, in short, that the Qur’an contains 
ri) the eternal word which existed m the 
essenoe of God before time was ; and (2) the 
word which consists of sounds and combina¬ 
tions of letters. This last they call the created 
word. 

Thus Al-Ash‘ari traversed the mam posi¬ 
tions of the Mutazilites, denying that man can, 
by the aid of his reason alone, rise to the 
knowledge of good and evil. He mart exer¬ 
cise no judgment, but aecept all that is re¬ 
vealed. He has no right to apply the moral 
lawa which affect men to- the actions of God. 
It cannot ba asserted by the human reason 
that the good will be rewarded or the bad 
punished in a future world. Man must always 
approach God as a slave, in whom there is no 
light or knowledge to judge of the actionsof 
the Supreme. Whether God will accept the 
penitent sinner or not cannot be asserted, for 
He is an absolute Sovereign, above all law. 
(Sale, from I bn Khaldun ; MuHaxtftten 
odgr die Frtidenker in Islam, von H. Sterner, 


ASWAD 

1865: Z«r OttckichH Aba 7 -Hasan al-a*h'ar»sk t 
von W. Spitta, 1876 ; De Strijd over het Dogma 
in den Islam tot op El-ash'ari, door Dr. 11. Th. 
Houtsma, Leiden, 1875; and y* 

R/forme, de CIslamisme, by M. A. K. Mehren 
Leiden, 1878.) 

■ashCtra (V u )- LiK “*• 

tenth.*’ A voluntary fast day, observed on the 
tenth of the month of Muharram. It is related 
that Muhammad observed it, and said it was 
a day respected by Jews and Christians. 
(Miskkat, vii. c. vii. 1.) 

It is the only day of Muharram observed 
by the Sunni Muslims, being the day on which 
it is said God created Adam and Eve, heaven 
and hell, the tablet of decree, the pen, life, 
and death. It is kept by the Sunnia as a fast. 
[muharram.] 

ASIYAH (4-T). The wife of 

Pharaoh. One of the four perfect women 
(the Virgin Mary, Khadijah, and ^Fatjmah, 
being the other three). See Mishkatu /-Jfa- 
nubth, xxiv. c. 22. She is mentioned in \ho 
Qur’an (Surah lxvi. 11) : “ And God atrikoth 
out a parable for those who believe: 
of Pharaoh, when she said, 4 My Lord, build 
for me a house with Thee in Paradise, and 
nave me from Pharaoh and his works, and 
save mo from the unjust people." 

A§L (J-l). Cause, first principled 

foundation. Afl-icafar*, “cause and effect, I 
44 fundamental and derivative principle. / 

ASMA’U ’LLAH Ae-I). [ood, 

NAMES OF.] 

‘ASR (r*“)- The afternoon 

preyer. [peayera.] The titlo of the cuird 
Surah of the Qur’an. 

ASS. According to the Imam 

Abfl Haiufah, the ass is an unclean animal, and 
its flesh and milk are unlawful; nor zakat to 
he given on nn «»s. (Hamilton's UulaytiM, 


vol. i. 16, iv. 74, 86.) 

ASSISTANTS. 

ASTROLOGY. 


[ansab.] 
Arabic *Ilmu 


nujim. Qatidah says, referring to the QtfFan, 
that God has created stars for three uses: 
(1) as an ornament to the heaven* f Surah' 
lxvii 5) ’ (2) to stone the Devil with (Sdrah 
lxvii! 5); and (8) to direct travellers through 
the forests and on the sea (Surah it. lb). 
Muhammad condemns those who study the 
stars for any other purpose (Mishkdt, xxi. 
c. iii. pt. iii.), and consequently the science of 
Astrology is not considered lawful in Islam. 

ASWAD OV 5 ')* An ^POf 40 ' 

who, in th# time of Muijenunad, claimed 
the prophetic offioo. His name was‘Aihalnh 
ibn Ka 4 b, and he belonged to the tribe 
of 4 Aus, of which he was an influential chiof. 
He (u tunuuned 7m 'l-Himor, or “The 
Muter of the Am,"* become he need 

• Bat toother mediae U f» or, " He 

with the veil.’* 
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ATHEIST 


AYATU L-FATH 


frequently to say, “The matter of the ass 
is coming unto me,* and pretended to rocoive 
hie revelations from two angels, namod Suhaik 
end Shuraik. Being a good hand at legerde¬ 
main, and having a smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily on the nfultitude by the strange 
feats which he shewed them, and the elo¬ 
quence of his discourse. By these means he 
greatly increased his power, and having made 
himself master of Najrftn and the territory of 
T&’if* on the death of Bidhan, the governor 
of Yaman for Muhammad, he seized that pro¬ 
vince also, killing Shahr, the son of Badhan, 
and taking to wife his widow Azfid, whose 
father he had also slain. The news being 
brought to Muhammad, he sent to his friends 
and to the tribe of Hamdan, a party of whom 
conspiring with Qais ibn *Abd Yaghuth, who 
boro Aswad a grudge, and with FIrfiz and 
As wad’s wife, broke by night into his house, 
where FlrQz surprised him and cut off his 
head. While dying, it is said that he roared 
like a bull, at which his guards came to the 
chamber door, but were sent away by his 
wife, who told them that the prophet was 
only agitated by the divine inspiration. This 
was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next morning the conspirators 
caused the following proclamation to be 
made, viz. “ I bear witness that Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God, and that ’Aihala is a 
liar*; and letters were immediately sent 
away to Muhammad, with an account of 
what had been done; but a messenger from 
heaven outstripped them, and acquainted the 
prophet with the news, which he imparted to 
his Companions a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Abii Bakr 
was chosen Kh&lif. It is said that Muham¬ 
mad on his occasion told those who attended 
him that before the Day of Judgment thirty 
more impostors, besides Musailhnah and As¬ 
wad, should appear. The whole time from 
the beginning of As wad's rebellion to his 
death was four months. 

ATHEIST, [dahbi.] 

‘ATlRAH (*^**). The sacrifice 

offered by the idolatrous Arabs in the month 
of Rajab. It wis allowed by the Prophet at 
the commencement of bis mission, but was 
afterwards abolished. Mishkat , book iv. c. oO, 
“ Let there be no Fara* nor ‘ Atirah.” 

AT-TAHlYAT (—Wtf). Lit. “the 

greetings,* A part of the stated prayers, 
recited after the Takbxru Y-Cafter 
every two raDaJu. It is recited whilst the 
worshipper kneels upon the ground. His left 
foot bent under him, he sits upon it, and 
places his hands upon his knees, and says:— 
** The adorations (i>. at-tahiydtv) of tho 
tongue are for God, and also of the body and 
of alms-giving. Peace be on thee, 0 Prophet, 
with the mercy of God and His blessing. 
Peace be upon us, and upon God's righteous 
servants.” ( btishkdt , iv., c. xvi.) [rRATER.] 

AUGURY. [rA’L.J 


AULIYA (.W^), pi. of wall. 

“ Favourites of God.” The expression occurs 
in the Qurin in the following verse, “ Are not 
the favourites of God those on whom no fear 
shall come, nor shall they be put to grief ? ” 
(Surah x. 63). 

AUTAD Lit. “ props or 

pillars.” A term used by the $ufis for the 
four saints, by whom the four corners of the 
world are said to he supported. 

A‘CrZU BILLAH (AUW J^t). An¬ 
other name for the Ta‘auwuz, or the prayer 
in the daily liturgy: “ I seek refuge with God 
from the cursed Satan.” [prayer.] 

AVENGER OP BLOOD. In the 

Muhammadan law, as in the Jewish, the 
punishment for wilful murder is left to the 
next of kin; hut in the Jewish code 
the avenger of blood was compelled to take 
the life of the murderer, whilst in the Muslim 
code he may accept compensation, vide 
Qur’&n, Surah ii. 173, “ 0 believers! retaliation 
(Qi>d^ for blood-shedding is prescribed to 
you: the free man for the free, and the slave 
for the slave, and the woman for the woman ; 
but he to whom his brother shall make any 
remission is to be dealt with equitably; and 
a payment should be made to him with 
liberality. This is a relaxatipn (i.e. of the 
stricter lex tafionis) from your Lord, and a 
mercy.” [qisas.] 

AYAH (*ri). Lit. “a sign, or 

miracle.” The term used for one of the 
smaller portions of the chapters of the Qur’&n, 
which we call verses. The number of verses 
is often set down after the title of the chapter, 
but the verses are not marked in the text as 
they are in our English Bibles. The number 
of verses in the Qur’an is variously estimated, 
but they are generally said to be about six 
thousand two hundred, [qcr'an.] 

al-ATANU *§-§abitah 

pi. of 4 ayn, in the sense of 
“ the essence ” of a thing. The established 
essences. A term used by the $iifi mystics 
to express figures emblematic of the names 
of God. (‘Abdu Y-Razzaq’s Dictionary of 
Technical Terms of the Sufis. Sprenger s 
edition.) 

AYATU ’L-EATH (^\ «). Lit. 

“ The verse of victory.” The fifty-ninth 
verse of the Suratu ’1-An‘am (vi.) rf the 
Qur'an. The powers of this verse are o * to 
be so great, that if a person constantly ;ito 
it he will obtain his desires. It is g * illy 
recited with this object forty times af 4 each 
season of prayer. It is as follows:—‘ ^vnd with 
Him are the keys of the secret things ; none 
knoweth them but He ; and He knoweth what¬ 
ever is on the land and in the sea; and no 
leaf f alletb but He knoweth it; neither is there 
a grain in the darknesses of the earth, nor a 
green thing nor a dry thing, but it is noted in 
a clear book." 


AYATD ’L-HIFZ 

AYATU’L-IJIFZ (**■»« -*')• ^ 

Torso* of promotion." Certein T ®r*®j! °* 
th* Qnr’to which or* usually inscribed on 
smnlcts. They *r*:—Shrsh B. M6, “And 
the preserrstion of both (>e*ven \ 

no burden unto Him.” Surah xii. 64, “ God 
is the best protector.” Sarsh xW.12, “ They 
auerd him by the commend of God. SOreh 
xt. 17, “ We guard him from eTery deTil 
driren ewey'by stones.” SamhxxxTii.7, 

« x protection against every rebellious devil. 

AYATFL-KURSl <>;*» «)• 

«The verse of the throne.” Verse 2o6 of 
the Sflratu 7-Baqarah, <>r cbmp. il of the 
Qur’an. It is related (Mtekkat, book iv., 
clxix., part iii.) that ‘AH heard Muham¬ 
mad say in the pulpit, «ihat person who 
repeats the Ayatu 7 Kurn after every prayer 
nothing prevents him entering into Paradise 
but life; and whoever says it when he goes to 
his bed-chamber, God will keen him in safety, 
together with his house and the house of his 
neighbour. The verse is as follows :—* God ! 
There is no God but He ; the Laving, the 
Abiding. Neither slumber seizeth Him, nor 
sleep. To Him belongeth whatsoever is in 
heaven and whatsoever is in earth. Who^ s 
he that can intercede with Him but by His 
own permission? He knoweth what hat 
been before them, and what shall be after 
them; yet nought of His knowledge do the? 
comprehend, save what He willeth. His 
throxb reacheth over the heavens and the 
earth, and th. upholding of both burdeueth 
Him not; and He is the High, the Great. 

AYATU’L-MAWARlS(^,yN V). 
“The Terse of inheritsnees.” The twelfth 
reree of the Suratu ’n-nisi, or fourth chapter 
of the Qur’an. It relates to inheritance, and 
is the foundation of the Muslim law on the 
subject. It is given in the article on Inhe¬ 
ritance. [ISHERTTAHCE.] 

AYIMMATU’L-ASMA (els-lWsS). 
a The leading names/ The seven principal 
names or titles of God, namely . 


Al-Hayy 

Al-'Alim 

A l-Mu rid 

Al- Qddir 

A*Sami l 

Al-Bafir 

Al-Mutakallim 


The Living. 
The Knowing. 
The Purposer. 
The Powerful. 
The Hearer. 
The Seer. 

The Speaker. 


‘AYISHAH The daughter 

of Abu Bakr, and the favourite wife of Mu¬ 
hammad, to whom she was married when 
only nine years of age. She survived her 
husband many years, and died at al-Madinah, 
A.H. 58 (A.D. 678), aged sixty-seven^ and 
obtained the title of Ummu l-Mu mtntn, The 
Mother of the Believers.” 

AYMAN (<M), pi. of Tamin. 
[oaths.] 

AYYAMU’L-Bl? (u^y^)- “ Tl> e 

days of the bright nights,” mentioned in the 

MM-dt (hook vii. c. 7, part 3>, as <b>>- on 
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which Muhammad did not «t, «M£r Wt- 
ing or marching. They are the l»h, l*tn, 
and 15th nights of the month. (See Lanes 
Diet, p. 284.) 

AYYAMU ’L-QARR (A' *')■ 

day of rest after the day of aacnBce at the 
Pilgrimage, [ham.) 

AYYAMTJ’N-NAHR (j** <■>*>• 

The seaaon of sacrifice at the Pilgrimage. 
[HAM.) 

AYYAMU’T - TASHRlQ (r v — 
■ji-juxB). The three days after the 

feartof sacrifice at Mint duringthe Pilgrim- 
age So called because the flesh of the 
victims is then dried , or because they are not 
slain until after sun-rise, [hajj, pilgrimage. J 

AYYIM (*'). A legal term for 

a woman having no husband, whether she be 
a virgin or a widow. 

‘azAbu’l-qabr (y^n v*'/)- 

“The punishment of the graTC.” That ail 
persons, whether believers or not, undeyo 
some punishment in their graves, is a funda¬ 
mental article of the Muslim belief. These 
punishment, are described in the following 
Hadis on the authority of Aba Hurairah 
it The Prophet of God said, When a corpse 
is placed in its grave, two blaek “fi® 1 * 00 ™* 
to it, with blue eyes. The name of the one is 
Munkar and of the other Voiir,.and they inter¬ 
rogate the dead person concerning the Prophet 
of God. If he be a Muslim, he will bear 
witness to tb. Unity of God »nd th® mission 
of Muhammad. The angels will then say, 
‘W« knew thou wouldst say so ; ana toe 
mve will then expand seventy times seventy 
yards in length, and seventy times seventy in 
breadth. A light will then b® 8™“ f «;£® 
grave, and it will be said, * Sleep. Then the 
dead person will say, 1 Shall I return to my 
brethren and inform them ofthisf Then 
the angels will say, ‘Sleep like the bride¬ 
groom, till God shall raise tbee up from the 
grave on the Day of Resurrection. But if 
the corpse be that of an unbeliever, it will 
be asked, ‘Whst ssyest thou about the 
Prophet?’ and he will reply, ‘I know 
him not.’ And then the angels will say, 

« We knew thou wouldst say so. Then the 
around will be ordered to close in upon him, 
and it will break his sides, and turn his right 
side to his left, and he will suffer perpetual 
punishment till God raise him therefrom. 
In another tradition, recorded by ‘Anas, it is 
said “ The ificked will be struck with a 
, rod (mitraqah)* and they will roar out, and 
their cries will be heard by all animals that 
i may be near the grave excepting man and the 
genii.” (Miehkit, book i., c. v.). 

AU Muhammadan doctors of the orthodox 
schools (whether we apply the term orthodox 
to Sunni or Shi‘ah) believe m the literal mter- 
> pretation of these punishments in the grave, 
which are said to take place as soon as the 
* funeral party has left the gravs-yard. A 
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AZAL 


AZAN 


perusal of the various traditions on the sub¬ 
ject must cpnvince any unprejudiced mind 
that Muhammad intended to teach a literal 
interpretation of his sayings on this subject. 
It is related that on one occasion, when the 
Prophet was riding through a grave-yard, his 
mule, hearing the groans of the dead, tried to 
throw his master. On that occasion, Muham¬ 
mad said, “If I were not afraid that you 
would leave off burying, I would ask God to 
give you the power of hearing what I hear/' 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’l-IJaqq, in his commentary on 
the Mwhkatt says, “The accounts which are 
here given of the punishment of the grave, 
are undoubtedly true, and they are not either 
imaginary or figurative." (Afithkal, book i., 
chap. v.; see Persian edition with ‘Abdu 1- 
Ifrqq's commentary.) 


AZAL (Jjt). Eternity with re¬ 
spect to the past, as distinguished from abad 
(j*1), eternity without end. 

AZAN(e>Ut). Lit “announcement.” 
The call or summons to public prayers pro¬ 
claimed by the Mu’azzin (or crier)—in small 
mosques from the side of the building or at 
the door, and in large mosques from the 
minarot. 


It is in Arabic as follows:— 

an.-n am 

m »i q\ jsi i 0 i 
- e ia > * ■ “■ 

.alii » dttH-jeA al 


m -~s\ m 


AUahu akbar! AUahu akbar! Alidku 
akbar! AUahu akbar! Athhadu an Id ildha 
iUa Hldhl Athhadu an Id ildha ilia ’Udh l Ath¬ 
hadu anna Muhammadan ranulu-lldh! 'Ath¬ 
hadu anna Muhammadan ratuh-Udh ! Hayya 
*ala *$-faldti I Hayya *«/a f $-?afdti l tjayya 
l ala ’ l-faldb! ffayya l ala H-faldk! Allahu 
akbar ) Alidku akbar! Ld ildha ilia Hldh! 


Which is translated:— 

“ God is most great! God is most great! 
God is most .great 1 God is most great! I 
testjfy that there is no god but God! I tes¬ 
tify that there is no god but God! I testify 
that Muhammad is the Apostle of God! I 
testify that Muhammad is the Apostle of God ! 
Come to prayer 1 Come to prayer! Come to 
salvation! Come to salvation! God is most 
groat1 God is most great! There is no god 
but God! ” 


In the Azan in the early morning, after the 
words, “ Come to salvation I M is added 

A$-$aldtu kharrun mina *n-nattm! 


fft-taidtu 


khairun mina f n-naumi! “Prayer is better 
than sleep! Prayer is better than sleep 1 " 

The Shi*ahs make a slight alteration in the 
Azau, by adding the words, J® ^ 

Hayya ‘a/d 

kfattri 'Uutmmi ! Hayya 'aid kkriiri H-*amaU ! 
“Come to the best of works ! Com® to the 


best of works!" and by repfcating the last 
sentence of the Agftn, “ There is no god but 
God," twice instead of once, aa in the Sunni 
Agin. 

When the Agin is recited, it is usual for 
men of piety and religious feeling to respond 
to each call, as, for example, when the 
Mu'azzin cries;— 

“ Allahu akbar! Allahu akbar! All&hu 
akbar! Allahu akbar!" 

Those who hear it repeat:— 

“ AUahu akbar! Allahu akbar I AUahu 
akbar! AUahu akbar!* 

The Mu’aggin says— 

“ I testify that there is no god but God; I 
testify that there is no God but God." 

They reply— 

“I testify that there is no God but God; 
I testify that there is no god but God." 

Mu’azzin.—“I testify that Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God." 

Reply.—“ I testify that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God." 

Mu’azzin.—•« Come to prayer." 

Reply.—“ I have no power nor strength but 
from God the most High and Great." 

Mu'azzin.—“ Come to salvation." 

Reply.—“ What God wiUsih wiU be; what 
He willeth not wiUeth not be." 

The recital of the As&n must be listened to 
with great reverence. If a person be walk¬ 
ing at the time, he should stand still; if re¬ 
clining, sit up. Mr. Lane, in his Modem 
Egypliant) says, “ Most of the Mu’azzins of 
Cairo have harmonious and sonorous voices, 
which they strain to the utmost pitch; yet 
there is a simple and solemn melody in their 
chants which is very striking, particularly in 
the stillness of the night." But Vamb^ry re¬ 
marks that “ the Turkict&nees most carefully 
avoid all tune and melody. The manner in 
which the A$an is cried in the west is here 
(in Bokhara) declared sinful, and the beautiful 
melancholy notes which, in the silent hour 
of a moonlit evening, are heard from the 
slender minarets on the Bosphorus, fascinat¬ 
ing every hearer, would be Ustened to by the 
Bokbariot with feelings only of detestation,” 

The summons to prayer was at first the 
simple cry, “ Come to public prayer.” After 
the Qiblali was changed, Muhammad be¬ 
thought himself of a more formal calL Some 
suggested the Jewish trumpet, others the 
Christian bell; but neither was grateful to the 
Prophet’s ears The Azan, or call to prayer 
was then established. Tradition claims for 
it a supernatural origin, thus ;—“ While the 
matter was under discussion, ‘Abdu llah, a 
Khazrajite, dreamed that he met a man clad 
in green raiment, carrying a bell. ‘Abdu ’Huh 
sought to buy it, saying that it would do well 
for bringing together the assembly of the 
faithful. “I will show thee a better way,” 
replied the stranger ; “ let a crier cry aloud, 

‘ God is most great,’ Ac.” Waking from 
sleep, ‘Abdu ’llah proceeded to Muliammad, and 
told him his dream. (Muir, from Kdtibu 7- 
Wdkidh) Hishami recites the story as if 
*Abdu’llah had actually met the man. 

Bingham, in his Antiquities (vol. ii., book 
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▼iil chap. vii.), relates that, in the monastery 
of- virgins which Paula, the famous Roman 
lady, set up and governed at Jerusalem, the 
signal for prayer was given by one going 
about and singing “ Hallelujah l for that 
was their call to church, as St. Jerome 

informs us. , , , . , , 

The Azan is proclaimed before the stated 
times of prayer, either by one of the congre¬ 
gation, or by the Mu’azzin or crier, who is paid 
for the purpose. He must stand with his face 
towards Makkah, with the points of his fore¬ 
fingers in his ears, and recite the formula 
which has been given above. 

It must not be recited by an unclean 
person, a drunkard, a madman, or a woman. 

AZAB Gil). Terah, the father 
of Abraham. SSrah, vi. 74, ‘‘And when 
Ibrahim (aid to hi» father Azir, Takeit thoa 
images as gods ? ” 

n The Bistern authors unanimously agree 
that he was a statuary, or carver of idols; 
and he is represented as the first who made 
images of clay, pictures only having been 
in use before, and taught that they were to he 
adored as gods. However, we are told his 
employment was a very honourable one, and 
that he was a great lord, and in high favour 
with Nimrod, whose son-in-law he was, be¬ 
cause he made his idols for him, and was 
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excellent in hii art. Some of the Rabbin* lay 
Terah was a prioet and chief of the order. — 
(Sale.) 

al-AZARIQAH (WOW). A sect of 

heretics founded by Nafi‘ ibn al-Azraq, who 
■ay that ‘AH was an infidel, and that his 
assassin was right in killing him. (See ash- 
Shahrastani , ed. Curerton, p. a*, Haarbruecker s 

translation, L, p. 133. 

al-‘A?BA’ The slit-eared j 

one of Mohammad's favourite cameia. 

al-AZRA (o~* 5 ')- [‘idu’l-azha.] 
al-‘AZIM (,**W1). One of 

ninety-nine special names of God. “ The 
great One.'’ 

‘AZtMAH An incanta- 

tion. [EXOBCI8M.] 

al-‘AZIZ (#>■«). of T . ^ he 

ninety-nine special names of God. It lre- 
quently occurs in the Qur’an.^ It means the 
powerful, or the mighty One” 

‘AZRA’lL The angel of 

Death. Mentioned in the Quran under the 
title of Malaku 7- Maut, Surah nsu. 11, Th® 
angel of death who is charged with you shall 
cause you to die,” [malax u ’l-maut.J 


B. 


BABEL. Arabic J»t* Bdbil. Men- 

tioned once in the Qnrian, Surah «*• »»• 
“Sorcery did they teach to men, and what 
hid bee? revealed to the two angels H4rut and 
MarOt at BabiL” Babel is regarded by the 
Muslims as the fountain-head of the «»raMof 
magic. They suppose Harfit and Mfaut to be 
two angels who, in consequence of their want 
of compassion for the frailties of mankind, 
were sent down to earth to bo te"nted. They 
both sinned, and, being permitted to choose 
whether they would be punished noworhere- 
after, chose the former, and are etill sue 
pended by the feet at Babel in a reeky pit, 
end are the great teacher* of magic. (^»nes 
Thousand and One Nights, ch. in. note 14.) 
Vide Taftir-i-'Azixi in loco. 

n BlBU ’L-ABWAB My 5 ' 

I Lit. “ The door of doors.” A Urm used by the 
(| $uf!s for repentance. (‘Abdu r-Razzaq 
V Dictionary of Sufi Terms.) 

BABU ’S-SALAM (fLJ' vW. 

« The Gate of Peace.” The gateway in the 
sacred mosque at Makkah through which 
Muhammad entered when he was elected by 
the Quraish to decide the question « to 
which section of the tribe should lift the 
Black Stone into its place. It was originally 


called the Bab Barn Shaibah, ‘‘the Gate.of 
the Banu Shaibah,” the family of Shaibah ibn 
‘Usman, to whom Muhammad gaye the key 
of the Ka‘bah. Burkhardt saye that there are 
now two gateways called by this name. 
Burton Bays, “ The Babu ’s-Salam resembles in 
its isolation a triumphal arch, and is built of 
cut stone.” (Burton’s Pilgrimage , voL u. 
p. 174. See Muir’s Life of Mahomet , pp- 
28, 28.)' 

BABU ’N-NISA.(UJI v»b). “The 
W omen’s Gate.” In later years, as Muhammad 
added to the number of his wives, he provided 
for each a room or house on the same side of 
the mosque at al-Madinah. From these he 
had a private entrance into the mosque, used 
only by himself, and the eastern gate still 
bears in its name, Babu ’n-Nisa’, the memory 
of the arrangement. (Muir’s Life of Maho¬ 
met, iii. p. 20.) 

BACKBITING. Anything secretly 

whispered of an absent person which is cal¬ 
culated to injure him, and which is true, is 
called Ghibah, a false accusation being ex¬ 
pressed by Buhtan. Abu Hurairah says, 
“ The question was^put to the Prophet, ‘Do 
you know what backbiting is ? ’ and he replied, 
* it is saying anything bad of a Muslim. It 
was then said, ‘But what is it if it is true? 
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And he said, ‘ If it is true it is Ghxbah , and if 
it is a false accusation, it is Buhtdn (t.e. 
slander).’” (AfiskJcat, xxii. c. x.) 

The following are sayings of Muhammad on 
the subject:—“ The best of God’s servants 
are those who when you meet them speak of 
GodL The worst of God’s servants are those 
who carry tales about, to do mischief and 
separate friends, and seek out the defects of 
good people.” “ He who wears two faces in this 
world shall have two tongues of fire in the day 
of the Resurrection.” “ It is unworthy of a 
believer to injure people’s reputations, or to 
curse anyone, or to abuse anyone, or to talk 
vainly.” “The best atonement you can make 
for backbiting is to say, * 0 God pardon me 
and him (whom I have injured).’ ” Mishkdt, 
xxii. c. x. 

BADAWl A name given 

to the Bedouin Arabs, or the Arabs of the 
desert. Bedouin is only a corruption of the 
plural of this word, which is derived from 
Badw=* Badiyah % “ a desert.” 

al-BADI* ia one of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“He who originates.” It occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah il 111, “ He is the wonderful originator 
of the heavens and the earth; when He 
decreeth a matter, He doth but say to it, 

* Bo/ and it is.” 

BADE, The battle of. Arabic, 

GHaxwatu 'l-Badr. The first battle of Badr 
was fought in the month of Ramazan, a.h. 
2 (March, a.d. 624), % between Muhammad 
and the Quraish. Many of the principal men 
of the Quraish were slain, including Abu 
Jahl, whose head was brought to the Pro¬ 
phet, and when it was cast at his feet, he 
exclaimed, “ It is more acceptable to me than 
the ehoicest camel of Arabia.” After the 
battle was over, some of the prisoners were 
cruelly murdored. Husain says the losses of 
the .Quraish at Badr were seventy killed and 
seventy prisoners. This victory at Badr con¬ 
solidated the power of Muhammad, and it is 
regarded by Muslim historians as one of the 
most important events of bistory. An account 
of this celebrated battle will be found in the 
article on Muhammad. 

The second battle of Badr was a bloodless 
victory, and took place in the month £u ’1- 
Qa*dah, a.h. 4 (April, a.d. 626). 

BAHlRJL (V 06 ’.)* A Nestorian 

monk whom Muhammad met when he was 
journeying back from Syria to Makk&h, and 
who is said to have perceived by various 
signs that he was a prophet. His Christian 
name is supposed to have been Sergius (or 
Georgius). 

Sprenger thinks that Bahtra remained with 
Muhammad, and it has been suggested that 
there is an allusion to, this monk in the 
Quriftn, Surah xvi. 105; “We know that 
they say, ‘It is only a man who teacheth 
him.’” Husain the commentator says on this 
passage that the Prophet was in the habit of 


going every evening to a Christian to hear 
the Taurit and Injil. Taffir-i-fTuMaini ; 
Sale, p. 228 ; Muir’s* Life of Mahomet, 
p. 72.) 

BAHIRAH(l^). (1.) Ashe-camel, 

she-goat or ewe, which had given birth to a 
tenth young one. (2.) A she-camel, the 
mother of which had brought forth tea 
females consecutively before her. 

In these and similar cases, the pagan 
Arabs observed certain religious ceremoniea, 
such as slitting the animal’s ear, &c., all of 
which are forbidden in the Qur'&n: “ God 
hath not ordained any Bahlrah.” (Surah ▼. 
102 .) 

BAP (ge*, pi. gy -4 bui/U*). A sale ; 

commercial dealing; barter. Baj ', or “ sale,” in 
the language of the law, signifies an exohangs 
of property for property with the mutual con¬ 
sent of parties. For the rules concerning 
sales and barter, see Hamilton’s HidayaJZ, 
vol. ii. 360; Baillie’s Muhammadan Law of 
Sale ; The Fatawd 'Alamgtri. 

Sale, in its ordinary acceptation, is a 
transfer of property in consideration of a 
price in money. The word has a more com- 

E rehensive meaning in the 
iw, and is applied to every exchange of pro¬ 
perty for property with mutual consent. It, 
therefore, includes barter as well as sale, and 
also loan, when the articles lent are intended 
to be consumed, and replaced to the lender by 
a similar quantity of the same kind. This 
transaction, which is truly an exchange of 

S roperty for property, is termed qar% in the 
iunaxnmadan law. 

Between barter and sale there is no essen- 
’ tial distinction in most systems of law, and 
the joint subject may in general be consider¬ 
ably simplified by being treated of solely as a 
sale. A course has been adopted in the 
Muhammadan law, which obliges the reader 
to fix his attention on both sides of the eon- 
tract. This may at first appear to him to be * 
an unnecessary complication of the subject, 
but when he becomes acquainted with the 
definition of price, and the rules for the pro¬ 
hibition of excess in the exchange of a large 
class of commodities, which apply to every 
form of the contract, he will probably be of 
opinion that to treat of the subject in any 
other way would be attended with at least 
equal difficulties. 

The first point which seems to require his 
attention is the meaning of the word “ pro¬ 
perty ” as it occurs in the definition of sale. 
The original term (mo/), which has been thus 
translated, is defined by Muhammadan 
lawyers to be “that which can be taken 
possession of and secured.” This definition 
seems to imply that it is tangible or corpo¬ 
real, and things or substances are accordingly 
the proper subjects of sale. Mere rights are 
not mil, and cannot therefore be lawfully sold 
apart from the corporeal things with whieh 
they may happen to be oonneoted. Of sueh 
rights one of the most important is the right 
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of a creditor to exact payment of a debt, 
which ia not a proper subject of sale. In 
other words, debts cannot, by the Muham¬ 
madan law, any more than by the common 
laws of England and Scotland, be lawfully 
sold. 

Things are commonly divided into move- 
able and immoveable, the latter compre¬ 
hending land and things permanently attached 
to it. But the distinction is not of much im¬ 
portance in the Muhammadan law, ^h® 
transfer of land is in nowise distinguished 
from that of other kinds of property. 

A more important division of things is that 
into miff/i and kammi. The former are things 
which, when they happen to perish, are to be 
replaced by an equal quantity of something 
similar to them; and the latter are things 
which, in the same circumstanoes, are to be 
replaced by their value. These two classes 
have been aptly styled 44 similars ” and 44 dis¬ 
similar ” by Mr. Hamilton, in his translation 
of the Hidayah. Similars are things which 
are usually sold or exchanged by weight, or 
by measurement of capacity, that is, by dry 
or liquid measure; and dissimilar are things 
which are not sold or exchanged in either of 
these ways. Articles which are nearly alike, 
and are commonly sold or exchanged by 
number or tale, are classed with the first 
division of t -lings, and may be termed M simi¬ 
lars of tale ”; while articles which differ mate¬ 
rially from each other, yet are still usually 
sold or exchanged by number, belqng to the 
second division, and may be called “ dissimi¬ 
lar of tale.” Dirham* and dinars, the only 
coined money known to the old Arabs, are 
included among similar of weight. 

Similars of weight and capacity aw dis¬ 
tinguished in the Muhammadan law from all 
other descriptions of property in a very re¬ 
markable way. When one article of weight 
is sold - or exchanged for another article of 
weight, or one of measure is sold or ex¬ 
changed for another of measure, the delivery 
of both must be immediate from hand to hand, 
and any delay of delivery in one of them is 
unlawful and prohibited. Where, again, the 
articles exchanged are also of the same kind, 
as when wheat is sold for wheat, or silver for 
silver, there must not only be reciprocal and 
immediate delivery of both before the separa¬ 
tion of the parties, but also absolute equality 
of weight or measure, according as the articles 
are weighable or measurable, and any excess 
on either side is also unlawful and prohibited. 
These two prohibitions constitute in brief the 
doctrine of reba , or " usury,” which is a marked 
characteristic of the Muhammadan law of sale. 
The word re6o proporly signifies 44 exocss,” 
and there are no terms in the Muhammadan 
law which corresponds to tho words •* interest ” 
and 44 usury,” in the sense attached to them 
in the English language; but it was expressly 
prohibited by Muhammad to his followers to 
derive any advantage from loans, and that 
particular kind of advantage which is called 
by us interest, and consists in the receiving 
baok from the borrower a larger quantity 
than was aetuitly Untto him, was effectually 
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prevented by the two rules above-mentioned. 
These, like some other principles of Muham¬ 
madan law, are applied with a rigour and 
minuteness that may to us seem incommen¬ 
surate with their importance, but are easily 
accounted for when we know that they are 
believed to be of divine origin. 

Similars of weight and capacity have a 
common feature of resemblance, which .dis¬ 
tinguishes them in their own nature from 
other commodities, and marks with further 
peculiarity their treatment in the Muham¬ 
madan law. They are aggregates of minute 
parts, which are either exactly alike, or so 
nearly resemble each other, that the differ¬ 
ence between them may be safely disregarded. 
For this reason they are usually dealt with m 
bulk, regard being had only to the whole of a 
stipulated quantity, and not to the individual 
parts of which it is composed. When sold 
in this manner they are said to be indeter¬ 
minate. They may, however, be rendered 
specific in several ways. Actual delivery, or 
production with distinct reference at the time 
of contract, seems to be sufficient for that 
purpose in all cases. But something short 
of this would suffice for all similars but 
money. Thus, flour, or any kind of grain, 
may be gendered specific by being enclosed 
in a sack ; or oil, or any liquid, by being put 
into casks or jars; and though the vessels 
are not actually produced at the time of con¬ 
tract, their contents may be sufficiently par¬ 
ticularised by description of the vessels and 
their looality. Money is not susceptible of 
being thus particularised, and dirhams and 
dinars are frequently referred to in the fol¬ 
lowing pages as things winch cannot be ren¬ 
dered specific by description, or specification, 
as it is more literally termed. Hence, money 
is said to be always indeterminate. Other 
similars, including similars of tale, are some¬ 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate. 
Dissimilars, including those of tale, are always 
specific. 

When similars are sold indeterminately, 
the purchaser has no right to any specific 
portion of them until it be separated from a 
general mass, and marked or identified as 
the subject of the contract. From the 
moment of offer till actual delivery, he has 
nothing to rely upon but’ the seller’s obliga¬ 
tion, which may, therefore, be considered the 
direct subject of the contract. Similars taken 
indeterminately are accordingly termed 
or 44 obligations,” in the Muhammadan law. 
When taken specifically, they are classed 
with dissimilars, under the general name of 
*ayn. The literal meaning of this term is 
«* substance or thing ”; but when opposed to 
dayn it means something determinate or spe¬ 
cific. The subject of traffic may thus be 
divided into two classes, specific and indeter¬ 
minate ; or. if we substitute for the latter the 
word i* obligation,” and omit the word * 4 spe¬ 
cific” as unnecessary when not opposed to 
“ indeterminate,” these classes may, according 
to the view of Muhammadan lawyers, be 
described as things and obligations. 

There is some degree of presumption in using 
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a word in any other than its ordinary accepta¬ 
tion ; and it is not without hesitation that (Mr. 
Baillie says) I hare ventured to employ the 
word “ obligation ” to signify indeterminate 
things. My reasons for doing so are these: first 
it expresses the exact meaning of the Arabic 
word dayn, and yet distinguishes this use of 
it from another sense, in which it is also 
employed in the Mnhammadan law; second, 
it preserves consistency in the law. Thus, it 
will be found hereafter that the effect of sale 
is said to be to induce a right in the buyer to 
the thing sold, and in the seller to the price, 
and that this effect follows the contract im¬ 
mediately before ieciprocal possession by the 
contracting parties. Now, it is obvious that 
this is impossible with regard to things that 
are indeterminate, if the things themselves are 
considered the subject of the contract, and cases 
are mentioned where it is expressly stated that 
there is no transfer of property to the purchaser, 
when similars of weight of capacity are sold 
without being distinctly specified, until actual 
possession take place. The difficulty dis¬ 
appears if we consider not the thing itself 
but the obligation to render it to be the sub¬ 
ject of contract; for a right to the obligation 
passes immediately to the purchaser, and the 
seller may be compelled to perform it. If we 
now revert to the division of things into simi¬ 
lars end dissimilars, money—which, it has 
been remarked, is always indeterminate—is 
therefore an obligation; dissimilars, which 
are always specific, are never obligations; 
and other similars, except money, being some¬ 
times specific and sometimes indeterminate, 
are at one time obligations, and at another 
time things or substances. 

Before proceeding farther it is necessary to 
advert more particularly to the other sense in 
which the word* dayn is frequently employed 
in the Muhammadan law. It means strictly 
“obligation,” as already observed; but the 
obligation may be either that of the contract¬ 
ing party himself, or of another. In the 
former sense deyn is not only a proper sub¬ 
ject of traffic, but forms the sole subject of 
one important kind of sale, hereafter to be 
noticed. But when dayn is used to signify 
the obligation of another than the contracting 
party, it is not a proper subject of traffic, 
and, as already observed, cannot be lawfully 
sold. In the following pages days has been 
always translated by the word “ debt” when it 
signifies the obligation of a third party, and 
generally by the word 14 obligation,” when it sig¬ 
nifies the engagement of the contracting party 
himseli, though when the things represented by 
the obligation are more prominently brought 
forward, it has sometimes been found neces¬ 
sary to substitute the expression, “indeter¬ 
minate things.” 

Though barter and sale for a price, are con¬ 
founded under one general name in the Mu¬ 
hammadan law, it is sometimes necessary to 
consider one of the things exchanged as more 
strictly the subject of sale, or thing sold, and 
the other as the price. In this view the former 
is termed mah\\ and the latter $aman. 
$aman, or “ price,” ig defined to be dayn ft 
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simmah, or, literally, an w obligation in respon¬ 
sibility.” From which, unless the expression 
is a mere pleonasm, it would. appear that the 
word dayn is sometimes used abstractly, and 
in a sense distinct from the idea of liability. 
That idea, however, is necessary to constitute 
price; for though cloth, when properly de¬ 
scribed, may, by reason of its divisibility and 
the similarity of its parts, be sometimes 
assumed to perform the function of price in a 
contract of sale, it is only when it is not im¬ 
mediately delivered, but is to remain for some 
time on the responsibility of the contracting 
party, that it can be adopted for that pur¬ 
pose. 

It is a general principle of the Muham¬ 
madan law of sale, founded on a declaration 
of the Prophet, that credit cannot be opposed 
to credit, that is, that both the things ex¬ 
changed cannot be allowed to remain on the 
responsibility of the parties. Hence, it~is 
only with regard to one of them that any 
stipulation for delay in its delivery is lawful. 
Price, from its definition above given, admits 
of being left on responsibility, and accord¬ 
ingly a stipulation for delay in the payment 
of the price is quite lawful and valid. It 
follows that a stipulation for delay in the 
delivery of the things sold cannot be lawful. 
And this is the case, with the exception 
of one particular kind of sale, hereafter 
to be noticed, in which the thing sold ia 
always indeterminate, and the price is paid 
in advance. It may, therefore, be said of all 
specific things when the subject of sale, that 
a stipulation for delay in their delivery is 
illegal, and would invalidate a sale. The 
object of this rule may have been to prevent 
any change of the thing sold before delivery, 
and the disputes which might in consequence 
arise between the parties. But if they were 
allowed to select whichever they pleased of 
the articles exchanged to stand for the price, 
and the other for the thing sold, without any 
regard to their qualities, tho object of the 
last-mentioned rule, whatever it may have 
been, might be defeated. This seems to have 
led to another arrangement of things into 
different classes, according to their capacities 
for supporting the functions of price or of 
the thing sold in a contract of sale. The first 
class comprehends dirk amt and dinars, which 
are always price. The second class comprises 
the whole division of dissimilars (with tho 
single exception of cloth), which are always 
the thing sold, or subject ot gale, in a con¬ 
tract. The third class comprises, first, all 
similars of capacity; second, all similars of 
weight, except dirhams and dinar#; and, 
third, all similars of tale. The whole of this 
class is capable of supporting both functions, 
and is sometimes the thing sold, and some¬ 
times the price. The fourth class comprises 
cloth, and tho copper coin called /ulus. 

Sale implies a reciprocal vesting of the 
price in the seller and of the thing sold in 
tho purchaser. This, as already remarked, is 
called its legal effect, and sale may be divided 
into different stages or degrees of complete- 
n#fi, according as this effect in immediate, 
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suspended, invalid, or obligatory. Thus, sale 
must first of all be duly constituted or con¬ 
tracted. After that, there may still be some 
bar to its operation, which occasions a sus¬ 
pension of its effect. This generally arises 
from a defect of power in the seller, who may 
not be fully competent to act for himself, or 
may have insufficient authority, or no autho¬ 
rity whatever, over the subject of sale. In 
this class of sales the effect is dependent on 
the assent or ratification of some other person 
than the party actually contracting. But 
whether the effect of a sale be immediate or 
suspended, there may be some taint of ille¬ 
gality in the mode of constituting it, or in its 
subject, or there may be other circumstances 
connected with it, which render it invalid. 
The causes of illegality are many and 
various. But even though a sale should be 
unimpeachable on the previous grounds, that 
is, though it should be duly constituted, 
operative or immediate in its effect, and free 
from any ground of illegality, still it may 
not be absolutely binding on the parties. 
This brings us to another remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity of the Muhammadan law, viz. the 
doctrine of option, or right of cancellation. 
The Prophet himself recommended one of his 
followers to reserve a locus penitentia, or 
option, for three days in all his purchases. 
This has led to the option by stipulation, 
which may be reserved by either of the 
parties. But besides this, the purchaser has 
an option without any stipulation, with 
regard to things which he has purchased 
without seeing, and also on account of defects | 
in the thing sold. The greatest .of all defects 
is a want of title or right in the seller. The 
two last options to the purchase constitute 
a complete warranty of title and against all 
defects on the part of the seller, in-which 
respect the Muhammadan more nearly re¬ 
sembles the Scotch than the English law of 

There are many different kinds of sale. 
Twenty or more have been enumerated in the 
Nihdyak, of which eight are mentioned and 
explained. Four of these, which have refer¬ 
ence to the thing sold, may require some 
notice in this place. The first, called Jlu- 
qayazah , is described as a sale of things for 
things, and corresponds nearly with barter; 
but the word « thing ” Qayn ) is here opposed 
to obligations, and muqdya^ah is therefore 
properly an exchange of specific for specific 
things. So that if the goods exchanged were 
on both sides or on either side indeterminate, 
the transaction would not, I think, he a 
muqayazah , though still barter. The second 
sale is called farf, and is defined to be an 
exchange of obligations for obligations. The 
usual objects of'this contract are dirhams and 
dinars, which being obligations, the defini¬ 
tion is generally correct. But an exchange of 
money for bullion, or bullion for bullion, is also 
a far/, and every sale of an obligation for an 
obligation is not a farf, so that the definition 
is redundant as well as defective. It is essen¬ 
tial to the legality of this kind of sale, that 
both the thiugs exchanged should be delivered 


and taken possession of before the separation 
of the parties, and that when they are of the 
same kind, as ailves for silver, or gold for 
gold, they should also be exactly equal by 
weight. These rules are necessary for the 
avoidance of reba, or “ usury,” as already ex¬ 
plained ; and the whole of far /, which is 
treated of at a length quite disproportionate 
to its importance, may be considered as a 
continued illustration of the doctrine of reba . 
The third kind of sale is salam. It has been 
already observed that there can be no lawful 
stipulation for a postponement of the delivery 
of the thing sold, except under one particular 
form of sale. The form alluded to is salam. 
This word means, literally, “ an advance”; 
and in a salam sale the price is immediately 
advanced for the goods to be delivered atp a 
future fixed time. It is only things of the 
class of similars that can be sold in this way, 
and as they must necessarily be indetermi¬ 
nate, the proper subject of sale is an obliga¬ 
tion ; while, on the other hand, as the pnco 
must be actually paid or delivered at the 
time of the contract, before the separation of 
the parties, and must, therefore, even in the 
case of its being money, be produced, and in 
consequence be particularised or speciflo, a 
salam sale is strictly and properly the sale of 
an obligation for a thing, as defined above. 
Until actual payment or delivery of the pncp, 
however, it retains its character of an obliga¬ 
tion, and for this reason the price and the 
goods are both termed “debts, and are 
adduced in the same chapter as examples of 
the principle that the sale of a debt, that u, 
of the money or goods which a person is 
under engagement to pay or deliver, before 
possession, is invalid. The last ot the sales 
referred to is the ordinary exchange of goods 
for money, which being an obligation, the 
transaction is defined to be the sale of things 
for obligations. 

There is another transaction which oomee 
within the definition of sale, and has been 
already noticed, but may be further Averted 
to in thi. pl»ce. It U that which Uc^l^ 
Qarf in the Aiebic, end “ loan in the English 
language. The borrower acquires an abso¬ 
lute right of property in the things lent, and 
comes under an engagement to return an 
equal quantity of things of the same kind. 
The transaction is therefore necessarily 
limited to similars, whether of weight, capa¬ 
city, or tale, and the things lent and repaid 
being of the same kind, the two rules already 
mentioned for the prevention of reba, or 
M usury,” must be strictly observed. Henoe 
it follows that any stipulation on the parii of 
the borrower for delay or forbearance by the 
lender, or iny stipulation by the lender for 
interest to be paid by the borrower are alike 
unlawful. 

Notwithstanding the stringency of the rules 
for preventing usury, or the taking any mter- 
est on the loan of money, methods were found 
for evading them and still keeping within the 
letter of the law. It had always been con¬ 
sidered lawful to take a pledge to secure the 
repayment of a debt. Pledgee were ordi- 
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iwHly of moToblo property; when given u 
security for a debt, and the pledge happened 
to periah In the handi of the pawnee, the debt 
waa held to he released to the extent of the 
▼alue of the pledge. Land, though scarcely 
liable to this incident, was sometimes made 
the subject of pledge, and devices were 
adopted for enabling the lender to derive 
some advantage from its possession while in 
in the state of pledge. Bat the moderate 
advantage to be derived in this way does not 
•eem to have contented the money-lenders, 
who in all ages and countries have been of a 
grasping disposition, and the expedient of a 
sale with a condition for redemption was 
adopted, which very closely resembles an 
English mortgage. In the latter, the condi¬ 
tion is usually expressed in one of two ways, 
vix. either that the sale shall become void, 
or that the lender shall resell to the seller, on 
payment of prinoip&l and interest at an 
assigned term. The first of these forms 
would be inconsistent with the nature of sale 
under the Muhammadan law, but a sale with 
a covenant by the lender to reconvey to the 
seller on repayment of the loan seems to 
have been in Use probably long before the 
form was adopted in Europe. It is probable 
that a term was fixed within which the re¬ 
payment should be made. If repayment 
were made at the assigned term, the lender 
was obliged to reconvey; but if not, the pro¬ 
perty would remain his own, and the differ¬ 
ence between its value and the price or sum 
lent might have been made an ample compen¬ 
sation for the loss of interest. This form of 
sale, whioh was called 2tas*«i ’l-wafd, seems to 
have been strictly legal according to the most 
approved authorities, though held to be what 
the law calls abominable, as a device for 
obtaining what it prohibits. 

In constituting 4 sale there is no material 
difference between the Muhummadan and 
other systems of law. The offer and accept- 
ance, which are expressed or implied in all 
eases, must be so connected as to obviate any 
doubt of the one being intended to apply to 
the other. For this purpose the Muham¬ 
madan law requires that both shall be inter¬ 
changed at the same meeting of the parties, 
and that no other business shall be suffered 
to intervene between an offer and its accept¬ 
ance. A very slight interruption is sufficient 
to break the continuity of a negotiation, and 
to terminate the meeting in a technical sense, 
though the parties should still remain in per¬ 
sonal communication. An acceptance after 
the interruption ef an offer made before it 
would be insufficient to constitute a sale. 
This has led to distinctions of the meeting 
which may appear unnecessarily minute to a 
reader unacquainted with the manners of 
Eastern countries, where the people are often 
very dilatory in their bargains, interspersing 
them with conversation on indifferent topics. 
It is only when a meeting has reference to the 
act of contracting that its meaning is thus 
liable to be restricted; for when the word 
occurs in other parte of the law, as, for 
instance, when it is said of a for/* contract 


that the things exchanged must be taken pos¬ 
session of at the meeting, the whole period 
that the parties may remain together is to be 
understood. As personal communication may 
be inconvenient in some cases, and impossible 
in others, the integrity of the meeting is held 
to be sufficiently preserved when a party who 
receives an offer by message or letter declares 
his acceptance of it on receiving the commu¬ 
nication and apprehending its contents. 

When a sale is lawfully contracted, ths 
property in the things exchanged passes im¬ 
mediately from and to the parties respec¬ 
tively. In a legal sale, delivery and possession 
are not necessary for this purpose. Until 
possession is taken, however, the purchaser Is 
not liable for jaccidental loss, and the seller 
has a lien for the price on the thing sold. 
Delivery by one party is in general tanta¬ 
mount to possession taken by the other. It 
is, therefore, sometimes of great importance 
to ascertain when there is a sufficient deli¬ 
very ; and many cases, real or imaginary, on 
the subject, are inserted in the Fatdwd 
‘Alamgirx It sometimes happens that a 
person purchases a thing of which he is 
already in possession, and it then becomes 
important to determine in what cases his 
previous possession is convertible into a pos¬ 
session wider the purchase. Unless sd con¬ 
verted, it would be held that there is no 
delivery under the sale, and the seller would 
of course retain his lien and remain liable for 
accidental loss. 

Though possession is not necessary to com¬ 
plete the transfer of property under a legal 
sals, the case is different where the contract 
is illegal; for here property does not pass till 
possession is taken. The sale, however, 
though so far effectual, is still invalid, and 
liable to be set aside by a judge, at the 
instance of either of the parties, without any 
reference to the fact of the person complain¬ 
ing being able to com* before him with what 
in legal phraseology is termed clean hands. 
A Muhammadan judge is obliged by his law 
to interfere for the sake of the law itself, or, 
as it is more solemnly termed, for the right 
of Ood, which it is the duty of the judge to 
vindicate, though by so doing he may afford 
assistance to a party who personally may 
have no just claim to his interference. (The 
Muhammadan Law of Sale, according to the 
Haneefee Code, from the Fatawa Alamgiri,bj 
Neil B. E. Baillie. Smith, Elder A Co., 
London.) 

BAIL. Arabic kafdlah . Bail 

is of two descriptions : Kafdlah bi-n-naf* , or 
*“ security for the person Kafdlah bi-'l-mdt, or 
“ security for property.” In the English courts 
in India, bail for the person is termed 
Hazir-zamani, &nd bail for property Zamdnah, 
or “ security.” Bail for the person is lawful 
except in cases of punishment ( Hudud) and 
retaliation (Rtddyah, vol ii. p. 576.) 

al-BA'IS} One of the 

ninety-nine special names of Ood. It means 



BAITD *L-HAMD 

“He who awakes”; “The Awakener" (in ' 
the Day of Resurrection). 1 

BAITU ’L-HAMD «-«*). I 

“ The House of Praise.” An expression *hich 
occurs in the Traditions ( Mishkdt v. 7). 
When the soul of a child is taken, God says, 

*< Build a house for my servant in Paradise 
and call it a house of praise.” 

BAITU ’L-HARAM >*-*»)• 

« The Sacred House.” A name given to the 
Meccan mosque, [mabjidu ’l-habam.] 

" BAITU ’L-IJIKMAH 

Lit . “ The House of Wisdom.” A term used 
by $ufis for the heart of the sincere seekers 
after God. (‘Abdu 'r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of 
$ufi Terms.) 

BAITU ’L-LAH «~e»). “The 

House of God.” A name given to the Meccan 
mosque, [mabjidu ’l-haram.] 

BAITU ’L-MAL (JUH ^). Lit . 

“ The House of Property.” The public trea¬ 
sury of a Muslim state, which the ruler is not 
allowed to use for his personal expenses, but 
only for the public good. 

The sources of income are: (1) Zakat, or 
the legal tax raised upon land, personal pro¬ 
perty, and merchandise, which, after deduct¬ 
ing the expense of collecting, should be ex¬ 
pended in the support of the poor and destitute. 

(2) The fifth of all spoils and booty taken 
in war. (3) The produce^ of mines and of 
treasure-trove. (4j Property for which there 
is no owner. (5) The Jxzyah , or tax levied 
on unbelievers. ( Hiddyah, Arabic ed., vol. i. 
p. 452.) 

al-BAITU ’L-MA‘MUR 

Lit. “ The Inhabited House.” 

X house in the seventh heaven, visited by 
Muhammad during the Mi‘raj or night- 
journey. It is said to be immediately over 
the sacred temple at Makkah. [mi* raj.] 

BAITU ’L-MIDRAS (u-V^ 

“The House of Instruction.” A term (used in 
a tradition given by Abu Hurairah) for a 
Jewish schooL (Mishkat, xvii. c. xi.) In 

Heb. urrjpn m 

al-BAITU ’L-MUQADDAS («*•«1\ 

“ The Holy House.” A 

name given to the temple at Jerusalem. 
[al-mabjidu ’l-aqba.] 

r BAITU ’L-QUDS <**«»)• 

Lit. “ The House of Holiness.” A term used 
I by the $ufis for the heart of the true seeker 
v after God when it is absorbed in meditation. 
\(‘Abdu ’r-R&zzaq’s Dictionary of $ufi Terms.) 

BAI‘U ’L-WAPA ge>). The 

word wafd means the performance of a pro¬ 
mise, and the Bai*u 7- Wajd is a sale with a 
promise to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
pledge in the hapds of the pawnee, who is 
not its propritor, nor is he free to make use 
of it without the permission of the owner. 
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There are different opinions about the legality 
of this form of sale, but it is now the common 
form of mortgage in use in India, where it is 
usually styled Bai * bi-l-wafa. (See Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Law oj Sale , p. 303.) 

al-BAIYINAH Lit. “The 

Evidence.” A title given to the xcvmth 
Surah erf the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs. 

BA‘L ( J*»), Heb. “Lord.” 

The chief deity worshipped by the Syro- 
Phcenician nations. It is known to the 
Muhammadans as an idol worshipped in the 
days of the Prophet Elisha. (See Ghiy&tu 7- 
Lughah.) 

BALAAM. There is said to be an 

allusion to Balaam in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 
174, 14 Recite to them the story of him to 
| whom we gave our signs, and he departed 
therefrom, and Satan followed him, and he 
was of those who were beguiled.” 

The commentary of the Jalalain says that 
he was a learned man amongst the Israelites, 
who was requested by the Canaanites to 
curse Moses at the time when he wasaboatto 
attack the Jabbdrun or 44 giants,” a tribe of the 
Canaanites. Balaam at first refused to do so 
but at last yielded, when valuable presents 
were made to him. * (See Tafsvru 7-J aldlaxn, 
p. 142.) 

BALAD (jJ4). Lit. Any country, 

district, or town, regarded as an habitation. * 
At-Balad, the sacred territory of Makkah. A 
title given to the xeth Surah, in which the 
word occurs. 

BALIGH (£W). “Of years of legal 

maturity; adult. [pubbrtt.] 

BANISHMENT. Arabic 

Taghrib . Expatriation for fornication is 
enjoined by Muhammadan law, according to 
the Imam ash-Shafl*I, although it is not allowed 
by the other doctors of the law, and it is also 
a punishment inflicted upon highway robbers. 

BANKRUPT. There is no pro¬ 
vision in the Muhammadan law for declaring 
a person bankrupt, and so placing him beyond 
the reach of his creditors; but the Qa?i can 
declare a debtor insolvent, a*id free him from 
the obligation of zakat and almsgiving. 

BANUISRA’IL (JeM/0- “The 
Children of Israel.” A title of the xnrth 
Surah or chapter of the Qur’&n, called also 
Suratu 'l-Mirdj. 

BAHUN (oyO- The plural of ibn 
(Heb. DUS)- “ 8on ®! P° 8terit - y > 

tribe.” The word is more familiar to English 
readers in its inflected form Bani. The tribes 
whose names occur frequently in the early 
historv of Islam, and are mentioned in the 
* Traditions, are the Banu-OMratsh , Banu n- 
Ndjidr, Banu - Quraizah, B<mu - Ktnmah^ 
Band ’n-Na?r, Ba«£-£WaA, Banu-Bakr # 
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Banu- 1 Amir, Banu - Asad, Band - Bazar ah, 
Ban u-Libyan, Banu-Tamim, Banu-Umaty ah, 
Banu-Zahrah , and Banu-IsrSil. 

BAPTISM. The only aliusiou to 

baptism in the Qur’an is found in Surah ii. 
132: 44 (We have) the baptism of God, and who 
is better to baptise than God ? ” The word 
here translated baptism is $ibghah , lit . 
44 dye,” which, the commentators al-Jalalain 
and al-Baizawi say, may, by comparison, refer 
to Christian baptism, “ for,” says al-Baizawi, 
“the Nasara (Christians) were in the habit of 
dipping their offspring in a yellow water which 
they called al-Afa'mddiyah and said it purified 
them and confirmed them as Christians.” (See 
Tafsiru } l-Jalalain and Tafsiru 'l-Baizdwi, in 
loco.) 

al-BAQI (^yM). One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“He who remains;” “The Everlasting One.” 

al-BAQARAH (tygt). “The Cow.” 

The title of the second Surah of the Qur’an, 
occasioned by the story of the red heifer 
mentioned in verse 63, “ When Moses said to 
his people, God commandeth you to sacrifice 
a cow.” 

BAQl'U ’L-GHARQAD(AMn g*), 
or for skortnessal-Baql (£*&Jl). The 
burying-ground at al-Madinah,which Muham¬ 
mad used to frequent at night to pray for for¬ 
giveness for the dead. (Jdishkdt, iv. c. 28.) 

BABA*AH “ Immunity, or 

security.” A title given to the ixth Chapter 
of the Qur’an, called also Suratu ’ t-Tuubah , 
“ The Chapter of Repentance.” It is remark¬ 
able as being the only Surah without the 
introductory form, 4 * In the name of God, the 
Mercjful, the Compassionate.” Various reasons 
are assigned for this omission. Some com¬ 
mentators say that the prayer of mercy is not 
placed at the head of a chapter which speaks 
chiefiy of God’s wrath. 

BARAH-I-WA FAT ifr). 

Baruh (Urdu) “ twelve,” and Wafdt. The 
twelfth day of the month Rabi‘u ’1-Awwal, 
observed in commemoration of Muhammad’s 
death. 

It seems to be a day instituted by the Mu¬ 
hammadans o 1 India, and is not observed 
universally amongst the Muslims of all coun¬ 
tries. On this day Fdtihahs are recited for 
Muhammad’s soul, and both in private houses 
and mosques portions of the Traditions and 
other works in praise of the Prophet’s excel¬ 
lences are read. 

The Wahhabis do not observe this day, as 
it is believed to be an innovation, not having 
been kept by the early Muslims. 

al-BARA IBN ‘AZIB 

One of the Companions who 
accompanied Muhammad at the battle of the 
Ditch, and in most of his subsequent engage¬ 
ments. He assisted in conquering the district 


of Rai, ah. 22, and was with the Khalifah 
‘All at the battle of the Camel, ah. 36. 

al-BART “The Maker” 

One of the ninety-nine special names of God. 
It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah lix. 24 : 44 He is 
God the Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner. 
His are the excellent names.” 

BARIQAH Lit>“ Refulgence, 

lightning.” A term used by the $ufis for that 
enlightenment of the soul, which at firat comes 
to the true Muslim as an earnest of greater 
enlightenment. ( 4 Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary 
of Su/i Terms.) 

BARNABAS, the Gospel of. The 

Muhammadans assert that a gospel of Bar¬ 
nabas existed in Arabic, and it is believed by 
some that Muhammad obtained his account 
of Christianity from this spurious gospel. 

44 Of this gospel the Moriscoes in Africa 
have a translation in Spanish, and there is in 
the library of Prince Eugene of Savoy a 
manuscript of some antiquity, containing an 
Italian translation of the same gospel, made, 
it is supposed, for the use of renegades. This 
book appears to be no original forgery of the 
Muhammadans, though they have no doubt 
interpolated and altered it since, the better to 
serve their purpose; and in particular, 
instead of the Paraclete or Comforter (St. 
John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7), they have 
in this apocryphal gospel inserted the word 
Periclyte, that is, 44 the famous or illustrious,” 
by which they pfetend their prophet was 
foretold by name, that being the signification 
of Muhammad in Arabic; and this they say 
to justify that passage in the Qur’an (Surah 
61) where Jesus is formally asserted to have 
foretold his coming, under his other name of 
Ahmad, which is derived from the same root 
as Muhammad, and of the same import. 
From these or some other forgeries of the 
same stamp, it is that Muhammadans quote 
several passages of which there are not the 
least footsteps in the New Testament.” 
(Sale.) 

After Mr. Sale had written the extract 
which we have quoted, he inspected a Spanish 
translation of the Italian copy of this apocry¬ 
phal gospel, of which he gives the following 
account:— 

44 The book is a moderate quarto, in Spanish, 
written in a very legible hand, but a little 
damaged towards the latter end. It contains 
two hundred and twenty-two chapters of un¬ 
equal length, and four hundred and twenty 
pages; and is said, in the front, to be trans¬ 
lated from tko Italian by an Aragonian 
Moslem named Mo?tafa de Aranda. There is 
a preface prefixed to it, wherein the discoverer 
of the original MS., who was a Christian 
monk called Fra Marino, tells us that, having 
accidentally met with a writing of Irenaeus 
(among others), wherein he speaks against 
St. Paul, alleging for his authority the gospel 
of St. Barnabas, he became exceedingly desi¬ 
rous to find this gospel; and that God, of his 
mercy, having made him very intimate with 
Pope Sixtus V., one day, as they were toga- 
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th«r in that Pope’s library, his Holiness fell 
asleep, and he, to employ himself, reachmg 
down a book to read, the first he laid his 
hand on proved to be the very gospel he 
wanted; overjoyed at the discovery, he 
scrupled not to‘ hide his prize in his sleeve, 
•and on the Pope’s awaking, took leave of him, 
carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to 
Muhammadanism. 

“ This Gospel of Barnabas contains a com¬ 
plete history of Jesus Christ, from His birth 
to His ascension, and most of the circum¬ 
stances of the four real gospels are to' be 
found therein, but many of them turned, and 
some artfully enough, to favour the Muham¬ 
madan system. From the design of the 
whole, and the frequent interpolations of 
stories and passages, wherein Muhammad is 
spoken of and foretold by name, as the mes¬ 
senger of God, and the great prophet who 
was to perfect the dispensation of Jesus, it 
appears to be a most bare-faced forgery. One 
particular I observe therein induces me to 
believe it to have been dressed up by a rene¬ 
gade Christian, slightly instructed in his new 
religion, and not educated as a Muhammadan 
(unless the fault be imputed to the Spanish, 
or, perhaps, the Italian translator, and to the 
original compiler). I mean the giving to 
Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places ; 
whereas, the title of Messiah, or, as the Arabs 
write it, aUMasi A, i.e. Christ, is appropriated 
to Jesus in the Qur'an, and is constantly 
applied by the Muhammadans to him, and 
never to their own Prophet. The passages 
produced from the Italian MS. by M* de a 
Monnoye are to be seen in this Spanish ver¬ 
sion almost word for word.” 

The Rev. Joseph White, D.D., in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures of 1784, gives a translation of 
those chapters in this spurious Gospel of Bar¬ 
nabas, which relate to the supposed cruci¬ 
fixion of Judas in the place of our Lord, 
and which we insert:— 

“ Jndas came near to the people with whom 
Jesus was; and when He heard the noise He 
entered'into the house where the disciples 
slept. And God, seeing the fear and danger 
of His servant, ordered Gabriel and Michael 
and Rafail and Azrall to carry Him out of the 
world. 

« And they came in all haste, and bare Him 
out of the window which looks towards the 
south. And they placed Him in the third 
heaven, where He will remain blessing God, 
in the company of angels, till near the end of 
the world.” (Chapter 216.) 

« And Judas the traitor entered before the 
rest into the place from which Jesus had just 
been taken up. And the disciples were 
sleeping. And the Wonderful God acted 
wonderfully, changing Judas into the same 
figure and speech with Jesus. 

« We believing that it was He, said to him, 
Master, whom seekestthou? And he said to 
them, smiling, Ye have forgotten yourselves, 
tinot ye do not know Judas Iscariot. 

m At this time the soldiery entered; and 


seeing Judas so like in every respect to Jeens, 
laid hands upon him,” Ac. (Chapter 317.) 

“ In which (Chap. 218) is related the passion 
of Judas the traitor. _ _ , 

“ The soldiers afterwards took Judas and 
bound him, notwithstanding he said with 
truth to them that he was not Jesus. And 
soldiers mocked him saying, Sir, do not be 
afraid; for we are come to make thee King 
of Israel; and we have bound thee, beoause 
we know thon hast refused the kingdom. And 
Judas said, Ye have lost your senses. > 

« I came to show you Jesus, that ye might 
take Him; and ye have bound me, who am 
your guide. The soldiers lost their patience, 
hearing this, and they began to go with him, 
striking and buffeting him, till they reached 
Jerusalem ” Ac. Ac. (Chapter 218.) 

“They carried him to Mount Calvary, 
where they executed criminals, and crucified 
him, stripping him asked for the greater 
ignominy. Then he did nothing but cry out, 

0 my God, why hast thou forsaken me, that 
I should die unjustly, when the real male¬ 
factor hath escaped ? I say in truth that he 
was so like in person, figure, and gesture te 
Jesus, that as many as knew Him, believed 
firmly that it was He, except Peter; for 
which reason many left his doctrine, believing 
that it had been false; as He had said that 
He should not die till the end of the world. 

“ But those who stood firm were oppressed 
with grief, seeing him die whom they und"- 
stood to be Jesus: not recollecting what He 
had told them. And in company with His 
mother, they were present at his death, weep¬ 
ing continually. And by means of Jbseph 
Abarimatheas («c), they obtained from the 
president the body of Judas. And they took 
him down from the cross, burying him 
with much lamentation in the new sepulchre 
of Joseph ; having ™PP®d 1 5 ^ 

and precious ointments. (Chapter 219.) 

“ They all returned, each man to his 
house: and he who writeth, with James and 
John, went with the mother of Jesus to 
Nazareth. And the disciples, who did not 
fear God with truth, went by night and stole 
the body of Jndas, and hid it; spreading a 
report that He (i.e. Jesus) had risen again, 
from whence sprung great confusion among 

th “ And^the High Priest commanded, under 
pain of anathema, that no one should talk of 
him ; and on this acconnt raised a great per¬ 
secution, banishing some, tormenting others, 
and even stoning some to death: because it 
was not in the power of anyone to bo silent 
on this subject. And then came news to 
Nazareth, that Jesus had risen again- And 
he that writeth desired the mother of Jesus 
to leave off her lamentation. And Maijy 
said. Let us go to Jerusalem, to see if it is 
Sh If I «ee Him I shall die content. 

Virgin returned to Jerusalem with 
him that writeth, and James *ndJohu,the 
same day that the decree of the High Priest 

« .ho feorod God, though oh. know 
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the command was unjust, she entreated those 
who talked with her not to speak of her Son. 
Who can say, how we were then affected? 
God, who knows the heart of man, knows 
that between the grief for the death of Jndas, 
whom we understood to be Jesus, and the 
pleasure of seeing him risen again, we almost 
expired. And the angels who were the 
guardians of Mary went up to heaven the 
third day, and told Jesus what was passing. 
And He, moved with compassion for His 
mother, entreated of God that He might be 
seen by His disciples. And the Compas¬ 
sionate God ordered His four favourite angels 
to place Him within His own house, and to 
guard Him three days; that they and they 
only might see Him, who believed in His doc¬ 
trine. Jesus descended, surrounded with 
light, into the house of His mother, where 
were the two sisters, Martha and Mary, and 
Lazarus, and he that writeth, and John and 
James, and Peter. And when they saw Him, 
they fell with their faces on the earth as if 
dead. And Jesus lifted them up, saying, 
Fear not, for I am your Master. Lament not 
henceforth, for I am alive. They were asto¬ 
nished at seeing Jesus, because they thought 
Him dead. And Mary weeping said, Tell me, 
my Son, why, if God gave Thee power to raise 
up the dead, did He consent that Thou 
shouldest die, with so much reproach and 
shame to Thy relations and friends, and so 
much hurt to Thy doctrine, leaving us all in 
desolation? Jesus replied, embracing His 
mother, Believe me. for I toll thee the truth, 
I have not been dead; for God has reserved 
Me for the end of the world. In saying this 
He desired the angels to manifest themselves, 
and to tell how He had passed through every¬ 
thing. At the instant they appeared like four 
suns; and all present prostrated themselves 
on the ground, overcome by the presence of 
the angels. And Jesus gave to all of them 
something to cover themselves .with, that they 
might be able to hear the angels speak. 

“ And Jesus said to His mother, These are 
the Ministers of God. Gabriel knows His 
secrets ; Michael fights with His enemies; 
Aaraflel will cite all to judgment; and Azrael 
receives the souls. And the holy angels 
told how they had, by the command of God, 
taken up Jesus, and transformed Judas, that 
he might suffer the punishment which he 
wished to bring on Jesus. And he that 
writeth said, Is it lawful for me to ask of 
Thee, in the same manner as when thou wast 
in the world? And Jesus answered, Speak, 
Barnabas, what thout wishest. 

“ And he said, I wish that Thou wouldest 
tell me how God, being so compassionate, 
could afflict us so much, in giving us to 
understand that Thou wast he that suffered, 
for we have been very near dying ? And 
Thou being a prophet, why did He suffer 
Thee to fall under disgrace, by (apparently) 
placing Thee on a cross, and between two 
robbers ? Jesus answered. Believe Me, Bar¬ 
nabas, let the fault be ever so small God 
chastiseth it with much punishment. And as 
my mother and faithful disciples loved me 


with a little earthly love, God chastised that 
love by this grief; that He might not chastise 
it in the other world. And though I was 
innocent, yet as they called Me God, and His 
Son, that the devils might not mock Me on 
the Day of Judgment, He has chosen that I 
should be mocked in this world. 

“ And this mocking shall last till the holy 
Messenger of God (*.«. Muhammad) shall 
come, who shall undeceive all believers. 
And then He said, Just art Thou, 0 God! and 
to Thee only belongeth the honour and glory, 
with worship, for ever.” (Chapter 221.) 

“ And then He said, Barnabas, that thou 
by all means write my gospel, relating every¬ 
thing which has happened in the world con¬ 
cerning Me ; and let it be done exactly; in 
order that the faithful may be undeceived, 
knowing the truth. He that writeth said, 
Master, I will do it as Thou commandest me, 
God willing: but I did not see all that hap¬ 
pened with Judas. Jesus answered, Here 
stand Peter and John, who saw it, and will 
relate it to thee. 

“ And He told James and John to call the 
seven apostles who were absent, and Nico- 
demus, and Joseph Abarimathe&s (st'e), and 
some of the seventy-two disciples. When they 
were come, they did eat with Him; and on 
the third day He commanded them all to go to 
the mount of Olives with His mother; because 
He was to return to heaven. All the apostles 
and disciples went, except twenty-five of the 
seventy-two, who had fled to Damascus with 
fear. And exactly at mid-day, while they 
were all in prayer, Jesus came with many 
angels (blessing God), with so much bright¬ 
ness that they all bent their faces to the 
ground. And Jesus raised them up, saying, 
Fear not your Master, who comes to take 
leave of you,; and to recommend you to God 
our Lord, by the mercies received from His 
bounty : and be He with you! 

“ And upon this He disappeared with 
the angels; all of us remaining amazed at the 
great brightness in which he left us. H 
(Chapter 222). 

al-BARR(j*M). One of the ninety- 
nine special names of God. In its ordinary 
sense it means “ pious,” or “ good.” As 
applied to God, it means “ The Beneficent 
One.” 

BARTER. [bai‘.] 

BARZARB (e^). (1) A thing 

that intervenes between any two things; a 
bar; an obstruction; or a thing that makes a 
separation between two things. In which 
sense it is used in the Qu’r&n in two places. 
Surah xxv. 55, 44 He hath put an interspace 
between them (i.e. the two seas), and a barrier 
which it is forbidden them to pass.” Surah 
lv. 20,“ Yet between them (the two seas) is a 
barrier” 

(2) The interval between the present life 
and that which is to come. See Qur’&n, 
Surah xxiii. 99, 44 And say, My Lord, I seek 
refuge with Thee from the incitings of the 
devils, and I seek refuge with Thee from their 
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presence. Until when death oomes to any 
one of them, he eaya. My Lord! send me 
back (to life), if haply I may do right in that 
which I have left. Not ao 1 A mere word that 
he' apeaka ! But behind them there is harzakfc 
(a bar), until the day when they shall be 
raised. And when the trumpet shall he 
blown, there shall be no relation between 
them on that day, nor shall they beg of eaoh 
other then.” Upon this verse the commentator 
Bai?&wi says: “ Barzakh is an intervening.at ate 
(A<Tt7, * a barrier ') between death and the Day 
of Judgment, and whoever dies enters it.” The 
commentator Husain remarks: “ Barzakh. is 
a partition (mdni‘) between the living and the 
Day of Judgment, namely, the grave in which 
they will remain until the resurrection.” The 
commentators al-Jalalain speak of it as a 
hdjxz, or intervening state between death 
and judgment. * Abdu *r-Razzaq in his Dic¬ 
tionary of Technical Terms of the Sufis 
(Sprengeris Edition), gives a similar defini¬ 
tion. 

The word is employed by Muhammadan 
writers in at least two senses, some using it for 
the place of the dead, the grave, and others 
for the state of departed souls between death 
and judgment. 

The condition of believers in the grave is held 
to be one of undisturbed rest, but that of unbe¬ 
lievers one of torment; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, 11 There are appointed 
for the grave of the unbeliever ninety-nine 
serpents to bite him until the Day of Resur¬ 
rection.” ( Mishkdt, i. c. 5, p. 12.) The word 
seems generally to be used in the sense of 
Hades, for-every person who dies is said to 
enter id* Barzakh. 

BA‘9 (<£**). Lit. M Rawing.” (1) 
The Day of Resurrection. (2) The office of 
a messenger or prophet. 

BASE MONEY. The sale of one 

pure dirham and two base ones in exchange f ot 
two pure dirhams and one base one is lawful. 
By two base ones ( ghalatain), are to be 
understood such as pass amongst merchants 
but are rejected at the public treasury. 
(Hidayah, voL ii. 660.) 

al-BA$lR One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, and means 
“ The All-seeing One.” 

BA$IBAH (<«-»). Lit. “ Penetra,- 

tion.” The sight of the heart as distinguished 
from the sight of the eye ( Bafarah or Basar). 
A term used by theologians to express that 
enlightenment of the heart “ whereby the 
spiritual man can understand spiritual things 
with as much certainty as the natural man 
can see objects with the sight of the eye.” 
The word occurs twice in the Qur’an, Surah 
xii. 108, “ This is my way; I cry unto God, 
resting on clear evidence ; ” Surah ixxv. 14, 
“ A man shall be evidence against himself.” 

AL-BlSIT (W.yi). One of the 

ninety-nine special hames of God. It means 
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“He who spreads, or stretches out,” and 
occurs in the Qur’ftn, Sfirah xiii. 16. As 
applied to God, it means, “ He who dispenses 
riches,” Ac. 

BASTARD (UvN A, waladu Wnd). 
An illegitimate child has, according to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, no legal father, and conse¬ 
quently, the law does not allow the father to 
interfere with his illegitimate child, even for 
the purposes of education. He cannot inherit 
the property of his father, but he is acknow¬ 
ledged as the rightful heir of his mother 
(Baillie’e Digest, p. 482). The evidence of a 
bastard is valid, because he is innocent with 
respect to the immorality of his parents ; but 
the Imam Malik maintains that his testimony 
is not to be accepted with respect to a charge 
of whoredom. ( Hiddyah , vol. ii. 692.) 

BATHING. The Arabic term for 
ordinary bathing is (J~- *) gkasl , and 
that for the religious purification of the whole 
body ghusL In all large mosques, and in most 
respectable dwellings in Muhammadan coun¬ 
tries, there are bathing-rooms erected, both 
for the ordinary purposes of bathing and 
for the religious purification. An account 
of the legal purification will be found in the 
article ohubl. Although purifications and 
bathing form so essential a part of the Muslim 
religion, cleanliness does not distinguish 
Muhammadans, who are generally m this 
respect a striking contrast to their Hindi! 
fellow subjects in India. According to the 
saying of Muhammad, decency should be 
observed in bathing, and the clothes from the 
waist downwards should not be taken off at 
such times. ( Miskkdt, ii. o. iv.) 

BATIL (Jty). That which is falae 

in doctrine. 

ai-BATIN foUJl). (1) One of the 

ninety-nine special names of God. It means 
“that which is hidden or concealed,” “The 
Hidden One," or “He that /knows hidden 
things” (2) A term used in theology 
for that which is hidden in its meaning, in 
contradistinction to that which is evident. 

BATCL (Jr*). Lit. “ A shoot or 

offset of a palm-tree put off from its mother 
tree; ” “ a virgin " (as cut off or withheld from 
men). The term al-Batul is applied to 
Fitimah, the daughter of Muhammad, because 
she was separated from the other women of 
her age by her excellences. Hab. pf 
Bethulah. 

BA'tTSJ (iA>jcl*). A Syriac word, 
Mmya (*•«• “petition, prayer"), 

which, In the dictionary al-Qimus, is said to 
mean the Christian Easter ; and also prayers 
for rain, or the Istuqa of the Christians. 
(Majmu *1-Bihar, p. 101.) 

BAZAQ or^BAZIQ (j^). A pro- 

hibited liquor, The juice of the grape boiled 
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until« quantity lets than two-thirds evapo¬ 
rates. 

BEARD. Arabic lihyah or 

zaqan. The beard is regarded 
by Muslims *s the badge of the dignity of 
manhood. The Prophet is related to have 
said, “ Do the opposite of the polytheists and 
let your beard grow long.” (Misnkdty xx. iv.) 
And the growing of a beard is said to be 
Fitrah) or one of those customs which have 
been observed by every Prophet. [nTRXH.] 

BEAUTY, Female. “ The maiden, 

whose loveliness inspires the most impas¬ 
sioned expression in Arabic poetry and prose, 
is celebrated for her slender figure; she is 
like the cane among plants, and is elegant as 
the twig of the oriental willow. Her face is 
like the full moon, presenting the strongest 
contrast to the colour of her hair, which (to 
preserve the nature of the simile just em¬ 
ployed) is of the deepest hue of night, and 
descends to the middle of her back. A rosy 
blush overspreads the centre of each cheek; 
and a mole is considered an additional charm. 
The Arabs, indeed, are particularly extrava¬ 
gant in their admiration of this natural beauty- 
spot, which, according to its place, is com¬ 
pared to a globule of ambergris upon a dish 
of alabaster, or upon the surface of a ruby. 
The eyes of the Arab beauty are intensely 
black, large, and long, of the form of an 
almond; they are full of brilliancy; but this 
is softened by a lid slightly depressed, and by 
long silken lashes, giving a tender and languid 
expression, which is full of enohantment, and 
scarcely to be improved by the adventitious 
aid of the black border of the kuhl ; for thia 
the lovely maiden adds rather for the sake of 
fashion than necessity, having what the Arabs 
term natural kufrl. The eye-brows are thin 
and arched, the forehead is wide, and fair as 
ivory*; the nose straight, the mouth small ; 
the lips are of a brilliant red, and the teeth 
«like pearls set in coral.” The forms of the 
bosom are compared to two pomegranates; 
the waist is slender; the hips are wide and 
large; the feet and hands small; the fingers 
tapering, and their extremities dyed with the 
deep orange-red tint imparted by the leaves 
of Junna. . 

The following is the most complete analysis 
of Arabian beauty, given by an unknown 
author, quoted by Al-Ishiqi:— 

«* Four things in a woman should be black : 
the hair of the head, the eye-brows, the eye¬ 
lashes, and the dark part of the eyes; four 
white : the complexion of the skin, the white 
of the eyes, the teeth, and the legs; four red: 
the tongue, the lips, tue middle of the cheeks, 
and the gums; four round : the head, the 
neck, the fore-arms, and the ankles; four 
long : the back, the fingers, the arms, and the 
lags; four wide : the forehead, the eyes, the 
bosom, and the hips; ioaxfine : the eye-brows, 
the nose, the lips, and the fingers ; four thick: 
the lower part of the back, the thighs, the 
calves of the legs, and the knees ; four email: 
the ears, the breasts, the hands, aW the feet.” 
(Lane’s Arabian Nights , voL i. p. 


BEGGING. It is not lawful for 

any person possessing sufficient food for a 
day and night to beg (Durru H-Mukhtar , p. 
108), and it is related that the Prophet said: 
“ Acts of begging are scratches and wounds 
with which a man wounds his own face.” “ It 
is better for a man to take a rope and bring 
in a bundle of sticks to sell than to beg.” 
“ A man who continues to beg will appear in 
the Day of Judgment without any flesh on 
his face.” ( Miskkdt, Book vi. chap, v.) 

BEINGS. According to Muham¬ 
madan belief, there are three different species 
of created intelligent beings: (1) Angels 

( Maldikak ), who are said to be created of 
light; (2) Genii (Jinn), who are created of 
fire; (3) Mankind (Jnsdn), created of earth. 
These intelligent beings, are called Zd%ou 7- 
i Uqul , or “ Rational beings,” whilst unintelli¬ 
gent beings’* are called GAoir Zaici 'l-*l/quL 
Hayawani-Naliq is also a term used for 
rational beings (who can speak), and 
Hayawdni- l Ajam for all irrational creatures. 
[jinn.] 

BELIEVERS. The terms used 

for believers are— Afu’min, pi. Afu’minim; and 
Muslim , pi. Muslimun, The difference ex¬ 
pressed in these two words is explained in ths 
Traditions, in a Hadis given in the $abtb of 
Muslim (p. 27), where it is recorded by ‘Umar, 
as having been taught by Muhammad, that a 
Afu’mm is one who has imdn, or “ faith f 
Faith being a sincere belief in God, His 
angels, Hi* inspired books, His prophets, ths 
Day of Resurrection, and the predestination 
of good and evil ; and that a Muslim Is one 
who is resigned and obedient to the will of 
God, and bears witness that there is no god 
but God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle, 
and is steadfast in prayer, and gives sakdt, 
or “ legal alms,” and fasts in the month of 
Ramazan, and makes a pilgrimage to the 
Temple (Bait) at Makkah, if he hare the 
means. 

The rewards in store for the believer are 
as follows (see 5«rafu ’ l-Baqarah , Surah ii. 
76):— 

“ They who have believed and done the 
things that be right, they shall be the inmates 
of Paradise,—therein to abide for ever.’' 

Surat *n-Nisd , Surah lv. 60 :— 

“ Those who have believed, and done the 
things that are right, we will bring them into 
gardens ’neath which the rivers flow—therein 
to abide eternally ; therein shall they have 
wives of stainless purity: and we wiU bring 
them into shadowing shades.” 

Swratu 'LA'rafy Sfirah vii 40:— 

“ Those who* hare believed and done the 
things whioh are right, (we will lay on no one 
a burden beyond hie power)—these shall be 
inmates of Paradise: for ever shall they abide 
therein; 

“ And will we remove whatever rancour was 
in their bosoms; rivers shall roll at their feet; 
and they shall say, 4 Praise be to God who 
hath raided us hither 1 We had not boss 
guided had not God guided us I Of a euse ty 
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the Apostles of our Lord came to us with 
truth.’ And a roice shall cry to them, 1 This 
is Paradise, of which, as the meed of your 
works, ye are made heirs.’ 

“ And the inmates of Paradise shall cry to 
the inmates of the Fire, « Now have we found 
what'our Lord promised us to be true. Have 
ye too found what your Lord promised you to 
be true?’ And they shall answer, ‘Yes.’ 
And a Herald shall proclaim between them : 
‘The curse of God be upon the evil doers, 

“ Who turn men aside from the way of 
God, and seek to make it crooked, and who 
believe not in the life to come! ’ 

“ And between them shall be a partition; 
and on the wall al-A‘raf, shall be men who 
will know all, by their tokens, and they shall 
cry to the inmates of Paradise, ‘ Peace be on 
you! ’ but they shall not yet enter it, although 
they long to do so. 

“ And when their eyes are turned towards 
the inmates of the Fire, they shall say, 4 0 
our Lord I place us not with the offending 
people.' 

« And they who are upon al-A‘raf shall cry 
to those whom they shall know by their 
tokens, ‘ Your amass ngs and your pride have 
availed you nothing. 

«*« Are these they on whom ye sware God 
would not bestow mercy ? Enter ye into 
Paradise! where no fear shall be upon you, 
neither shall ye put to grief.’ 

“ And the inmates of the fire shall cry to 
the inmates of Paradise: 4 Pour upon us some 
water, or of the refreshments God hath given 
you?' They shall they, 4 Truly God hath 
forbidden both to unbelievers.” 

For a further descriptions of the Muham¬ 
madan future state the reader is referred to 
the article pjleauise, which deals more 
directly with the sensual character of tne 
heaven supposed to be in store for the 
believer in the mission of Muhammad. 

The following is a description of the 
believer which is given in the Qur an, Suratu 
’ l-Muminxn , the xxuird Surah, v. 1 
44 Happy now the Believers, 

Who humble themselves in their prayer, 

And who keep aloof from vain words, _ 

And who are doers of alms-deede (zakai) t 
And who restrain their appetites, 

(Save with their wives, or the slaves whom 
their right hands possess; for tit that cate 
they shall be free from blamo: 

But they whose desires reach further than 
this are transgressors:) 

And who tend well their trusts and their 
covenants, , .. . 

And who keep them strictly to their 

prayers: , , 

These shall be the heritors, who shall in¬ 
herit Paradise, to abide therein for ever. 

BELLS, [haqub.] 

BENEFICE, [waqt.] 

BENEFICENCE (Arabic 

M«eM) is commended by a» 

one ol the evidence* of faith. (MtsAAaf* Book 
Lc.1. part $.) 


Amr ibn ‘Abaratah relates: “I came to 
the Prophet and said, 4 0 Prophet, what is 
Islam ? ’ And he said, 4 It is purity of speech 
and hospitality.’ I then said,‘And what is 
faith ? ’ And he said, 4 Patience and bene - 
Jicence ." 

BENJA.MIN. Hcb. Arabic 

Binyamin. The youngest 
of the children of Jacob. He is not men¬ 
tioned by name in the Qur’an, but he is 
referred to in Surah xii. 69, 44 And when they 
entered in unto Joseph, he took his brother 
(i.e. Benjamin) to stay with him. He Baid 
Verily I am thy brother, then take not that 
ill which they have been doing. And when 
he had equipped them with their equipment, 
he placed the drinking-cup in his brother’s 
pack,” Ac. [Joseph.] 

BEQUESTS. Arabic wasiyah t 

pi. waiaya. A bequest or will can be made 
verbally, although it is held to be better to 
execute it in writing. Two lawful witnesses 
are necessary to establish either a vorbal 
bequest or a written will. A bequest in favour 
of a stranger to the amount of one-third of 
the whole property, is valid, but a bequest to 
any amount beyond that is invalid, unless 
the heirs give their consent. If a person 
make a bequest in favour of another from 
whom he has received a mortal wound, it is 
not valid, and if a legatee slay his testator the 
bequest in hie favour is void. A bequest 
made to part of the heirs is not valid untess 
the other heirs give their oonsent. The 
bequest of a Muslim in favour of an unbe¬ 
liever, or of an unbeliever in favour of a 
Muslim, is valid. If a person be involved in 
debt, legacies bequeathed by him are not 
lawful. A bequest in favour of a child yet 
unborn is valid, provided the foetus happen to 
be less than six months old at the time of the 
making of the will. 

If a testator deny his bequest, and the 
legatee produce witnesses to prove it, it is 
generally held not to be a retractation of it. If 
a person on his death-bed emancipate a slave, 
it takes effect after his death. 

If a person will that 44 the pilgrimage in¬ 
cumbent on him be performed oa his behalf 
after his death,” his heirs must depute a 
person for the purpose, and supply him with 
the necessary expenses. (Hamilton's Eiddyah , 
vol iv. 466.) 

BESTIALITY is said by Muslim 
jurists to be the result of the most vitiated 
appetite and the utmost depravity of senti¬ 
ment. But if a man commit it, he does not 
incur the ffadd , or stated punishment, as the 
act is not considered to have the properties 
of whoredom; the offender is to be punished 
by a disorstionary correction (To^ir). Ac¬ 
cording to Muslim law, the beast should be 
killed, and if it be of an eatable specie#, it 
should be burnt (ffidiyah, voL ii. 27.) 
Ob s. According to the Moeaio code, a men 
nitty of this crime was surely to be put to 
I death. (Ex- xviii. 19.) 
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BETROTHAL, [khitbah.] 

BLAH (&m). A Christian church. 
The word ©c«ure in a tradition in the Mizhkdt 
(iv. c. vii. 2), and ie translated by ‘Abdu '1- 
IJaqq “ Kaltiah [chubch.] 

BID 1 AH A novelty or in¬ 

novation in religion; heresy; schism. 

BIER. Arabic ijW jinamh and 

janazah. The same word is used for the 
corpse, the bier, and the funeral. In most 
Munammadan countries the ordinary charpoy y 
or “ bedstead,” is used for the bier, which, in 
the case of a female, is covered with a canopy. 
[BUBIAL.] 

BIHISHT The Persian 

word for the celestial regions, [fabadisb, 

JANHAH, FIRDAU8.] 

BILlDU ’L-ISLlM ((AM oi»)\ 

« The countries of Islim.” A term used in 
Muhammadan law for Muslim countries. It 
is synonymous with the term Dftru '1-Islim. 
[dabu ’l-iilam.] 

BILAL (JS*). The first Mu'azzin 

or caller to prayer appointed by Muhammad. 
He was an Abyssinian slave who had been 
ransomed by Aba Bakr. He was tall, dark, 
and gaunt, with negro features and bushy 
hair. Muhammad honoured-and distinguished 
him as the “ first fruits of Abyssinia.” He 
survived the Prophet. 

BILQIS (u~A). The Queen of 

Saba’, who visited Solomon and became one 
of his queens. An account of her, as it is 
given in the Qur’an, will be found in the 
story of King Solomoa [solomoh.] 

BINT LABtJN “ The 

daughter of a milk-giver.” A female camel 
two years old ; so called because the mother 
is then suckling another foaL The proper 
age for a camel given in zakat , or “ legal 
alms,” for camels from thirty-six in number 
up to forty-five. 

BINT MAKBl? (o*W- —»♦). 

“ The daughter of a pregnant.” A female 
camel passed one year; so called because 
the mother is again pregnant. This is the 
proper age for a camel given in zakdi y or 
“ alms,” for camelfl from twenty-five in number 
up to thirty-five. 

BIOGRAPHERS OP MUHAM¬ 
MAD. Although the Qur’an may be said to 
be the key-stone to the biography of Muham¬ 
mad, yet it contains but comparatively few 
references to the personal history of the Pro¬ 
phet. The Traditions, or Abddti, form the 
chief material for all biographical histones. 
[tbaditioh.] The first who attempted to 
compile an account of Muhammad in the 
form of a history, was az-Zuhri, who died 
a.h. 124, and whose work, no longer extant, 
is mentioned by Ibn Kh allikan. The earliest 
biographical writers whose works are extant 
are—Ibn Ishaq, a.h 151; Al-Waqidi, A.H. 


207; Ibn Hish&m, A.H. 218; Al-Bukhfcri 
(history), a.h. 256; Aj;-Tabari l A.H. 310. 
Amongst more recent biographies, the most 
noted are those by Ibnn ’l-Asir, a.h. 630, and 
Ismael Abu T-fida', a.k. 732. Abu ’1-fida’s 
work was translated into Latin by John 
Gagnier, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, A.D. 
1723, and into English by the Rev. W. Murray, 
Episcopal clergymen at Du fins in Scotland, 
and published (without date) at Elgin. The 
first life of Muhammad published in English 
is that by Dean Prideaux, which first ap¬ 
peared in 1723, and afterwards passed through 
several editions. Dr. Sprenger commenced a 
life of Muhammad in English, and printed the 
first part at Allahabad, India, a.d. 1851; but 
it was never completed. The learned author 
afterwards published the whole of Lia work 
in German, at Berlin, 1869. The only com¬ 
plete life of Muhammad in English which has 
any pretension to original research, is the 
well-known Life of Mahomet , by Sir William 
Muir, LL.D. (First Edition, four vols., London, 
1858-61 ; Second Edition, one vol., London, 
1877). 

BIOGRAPHY. A Dictionary of 
Biography is called JW;U asmaHu 
’r-ryo/ (tit. “ The Names of Men”). The most 
celebrated of these is, amongst Muslims, that 
by Ibn Khallikan. which has always been 
considered a work of the highest importance 
for the civil and literary history of the Mu¬ 
hammadan people. Ibn Khallikan died am. 
681 (a.d. 1282), but his dictionary received 
numerous additions from subsequent writers. 
It has been translated into English by Mac- 
Guckin De Slane (Paris, 1848). 

BIRDS. It is commonly believed 
by the Muhammadans that all kinds of birds, 
and many, if not all, beasts, have a language 
by which they communicate their thoughts to 
each other, and in the Qur’&n (Surah xxvii. 
16) it is stated that King Solomon was taught 
the language of birds. 

BI’B ZAMZAM (,^-j /»). The 

well of Zamzem. [ziU-ZAJf.] 

BI’BMA'CNAH A). The 

well of Ma'unah. A celebrated spot four 
marches from Makkah, where a party of 
Muhammad's followers were slain by the 
Banu ‘Amir and Banu Sulaim. He professed 
to have received a special message from 
heaven regarding these martyrs, which runs 
thus :—“ Acquaint our people that we have 
met our Lord. He is well pleased with us, 
and we are well pleased with Him.” It is a 
remarkable verse, as having for some reason 
or other been cancelled, and removed from 
the Qur'an. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet , vol. 
iii. p. 207.) 

BIRTH, Evidence of. According 
to the Imam Aba H&nifah, if a married woman 
should claim to be the mother of a child, her 
claim iB not to be valid unless the birth of 
of the ohild is attested by the testimony of 
one woman. But in the case of a father, inas- 
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much as the claim of parentage is a matter 
which relates purely to himself, his testimony 
alone is to be accepted. 

The testimony of the midwife alone is suf¬ 
ficient with respect to birth , but with regard 
to parentage, it is established by the fact of 
the mother of the child being the wife of the 
husband. _ _ _ .. 

If the woman be in her ‘iddah [‘IDDAHJ 
from a complete divorce, the testimony of the 
midwife is not sufficient with respect to birth, 
but the evidence of two men, or of one man 
and two women, is requisite. (Hamilton s 
Hidayah , voL iii. p. 134.) 

It is also ruled that it is not lawful for a 
person to give evidence to anything which he 
has not oeen, except ip the cases of birth , 
death, and marriage. (Vol. ii. 676.) 

[bubhba.] 

Lit. “ With- 

\ but the law.” A' term applied to those 
I mystics who totally disregard the teaching of 
L the Qur’in. Antinomians. [sun.] 

BISMILLlH (4m r -<). Lit. “ In 

the name of God.” An ejaculation frequently 
used at the commencement of any under¬ 
taking. There are two forms of the Bis- 
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millah:— t . . . .. . 

1. Bi-smi Hldhi ’r-rabmant r-rabvn, «.<. 
“In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful” This is used'at the commencement 
of meals, putting on new clothes, beginning 
any new work, and at the commencement of 
books. It occurs at the head of every chapter 
or'sfirab iu the Qur’an, with the exception of 
the ixth (t.e. the Sirafu 'l-Barffah). 

2. Bi-'tmi 'lldhi Hldhi ’ l-akbar, t.e. “In the, 
name of God, God the Most Great.” Used at the 
time of slaughtering of animals, at the com¬ 
mencement of a battle, Ac., the attribute of 
mercy being omitted on such occasions.^ 

The formula Bi-'smi Hldhi ’ r-rabmam r- 
rahim is of Jewish origin. It was in the first 
instance taught to the Quraish by Umaiyah 
of Ti’if, the poet, who was a contemporary 
but somewhat older than, Muhammad, and 
who, during his mercantile journeys into 
Arabia Petraea and Syria, had made himself 
acquainted with the sacred books and doc- 
trines of Jews and Christians. (Kitabu l - 
Aghani, 16, Delhi; quoted by Kodwell.) 

BIZA‘AH A shave in a 

mercantile adventure. Property entrusted to 
another to be employed in trade. 

BLACK STONE. [al-hajartt ’l- 


ABWAD.] 

BLASPHEMY. Arabic ^ kufr. 
Lit. «to hide ” (the truth). It includes a denial 
of any of the essential principles of Islam. 

A Muslim convicted of blasphemy is sen¬ 
tenced to death in Muhammadan countries. 
[ATOM AST. J 

BLEEDING. Arabic kija- 

mak. The two great curee recommended by 
Muhammad were blood-letting and drinking 
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honey; and he tanght that it waa onlnoky to 
be blod on a Friday, Saturday, or Sunday, 
the most lucky day being Tuesday, and the 
most lucky dato the seventeenth of the 
month. ( Mishkdt , xxi. c. 1.) 

BLIND, The.* Arabic A‘md, pi. 

i Umydn. It is not incumbent upon a blind 
man to engage in Jihad, or a religious war. 
And, according to the Imam Abu Banifah, the 
evidence of a blind person is not admissible, 
but the Imam ZuJar maintains that such 
evidence is lawful when it affects a matter in 
which hearsay prevails. Sales and purchases 
made by a blind person are lawful (Hamil¬ 
ton's Middy ah) voL ii., pp. 141,402, 632.) 

BLOOD. The sale of blood is 

unlawful (Hamilton’s Hidayah , vol. ii 
p. 428.) 

BLOOD, The Ayenger of. [qisa*.] 
BLOOD, Issue of. [istihazah.] 
BOASTING. Arabic mufd- 

Jcharah. Muhammad is related to have said, 
~l swear by God, a,tribe must desist from 
boasting of their forefathers; for they are 
nothing mors than ooals from hell-fire (*.«. 
they were idolaters) ; and if you do not leave 
off boasting, verily you will he more hateful 
in the sight of God than a blaok-beetle. Man¬ 
kind are all the sons of Adam, and Adam was 
of the earth.” (. Mishkdt , xxii c. 18.) 

BOOKS OF MOSES, [tbubbt.] 

BOOKS, Stealing. The hand of a 
thief is not to be cut off for steeling a book, 
whatever he the subject of which it treats, 
because the object of the theft can only be the 
contents of the book, and not the book itself. 
But yet, it is to be observed, the hand is 
to be cut off for stealing “ an account book,” 
because in this case it is evident that the 
object of the theft is not the contents of the 
book, but the paper and material of which 
the book is made. (Hamilton’s Hidayah , vol 
ii. 92.) 

BOOTS, [shoes.] 

BREACH OF TRUST. Arabic 
j&iydnah. The punishment of 
amputation of the hand is not inflicted for a 
breach of trust. And if a guest steal the pro¬ 
perty of his host * hilst he is staying in his 
house, the hand is not cut off. Breach of 
trust in Muslim law being a less offence than 
ordinary theft, the punishment for breach 
of trust is left to the discretion of the judge. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii. pp. 93-102.) 

BRIBERY (Arabic rishwah) 
is not mentioned in the Qur’an. In the Fatawa 
‘Alamgiri it is stated that presents to magis¬ 
trates are of various kinds ; for example, if a 
present be made in order to establish a friend¬ 
ship, it is lawful; but if it be given to influence 
the decision of the judge in the donor’s 
favour, it is unlawfuL It is also said, if a 
present be made to a judge from a sense of 
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f#M*, it is lawful to give it, but unlawful to 
accept it. (Hamiltoa’s Hiddyah , toI. iii. 

p. 882.) 

BU‘A§, Battle of, Arabic 
Harb Bu l dg. A battle fought between the 
Banu Khazraj and Banu Aus, about six* 
jwrs before the flight of Muhammad from 

BUHTAN A false accu¬ 

sation; calumny. 

The word occurs twice in the Qur’&n:— 

Surah iv. 112: “ Whoso oommits a fault or 
sin, and throws it upon one who is innocent, 
he hath to bear calumny (buhtan) and mani¬ 
fests in.” 

Surah xxiv. 15: “And why did ye not say 
when ye heard it, 1 It is not for us to speak of 
this’? Celebrated be Thy praises, this is a 
mighty calumny (buhtan)” [backbiting.] 

BUKA Heb. wept. 

Weeping and lamentation for the dead. Immode¬ 
rate weeping and lamentation oyer the graves 
of the dead is clearly forbidden by Muham¬ 
mad, who is related to have said, 44 Whatever 
is from the eyes (i e. tears), and whatever is 
{torn the heart (i.e. sorrow), are from Qod; 
but what is from the hands and tongue is 
from the deviL keep yourselves, O women, 
from wailing, which is the noise of the devil” 
( Mithkat , v. c. vii.) The custom of wailing at 
the tumbs of the dead is, however, common in 
all Muhammadan countries. (See Arabian 
Niyhts, Lane’s Modem Egyptian j, Shaw’s 
Truvtiu in Barbary.) [bcrial.] 

al-BUKEARI A short 

title given to the well-known collection of 
Sunm traditions by Abft ‘Abdu ’ilah Muham¬ 
mad ibn Isma‘ii ibn Ibrahim ibn al-Mughirah 
al-Ju‘ii al-liukhuri. who a as lord at Bukhara* 
A.H. 194 (a.d. CiO), and died at the village cf 
Khartapg near bamarqand, a.h. 256 (a.d. 
biO). bis compilation comprises upwards of 
7,0u0 traditions cf the acts and sayings of the 
Prophet, selected from a mass of b00,000. His 
boo* is called the $ahtb of al-Bukhdri , and 
is suid to have been the result of sixteen 
years labour. It is said that he was so 
anxious to record only trustworthy traditions 
that he performed a prostration in worship 
before the Almighty before be recorded each 
tradition. 

BUKBTTJ NA§§AR **.). 

44 Nebuchadnezzar.” It is thought by Jalalu 
’d-dm that there is a reference to his army 
taking Jerusalem in the Qur'an, Surah xvij. 8, 
14 And when the threat tor the last (crime) 
came (to be inflicted, we sent an enemy) to 
harm your faces, and to enter the temple as 
they entered it the first time.” The author 
of the Q/dmus says that Bukht is 44 son,” and 
Nuggar, 11 an idol,” i.e, 14 the son of Na^ar.” 

BtFLAS (erty). “ Despair.” The 

name of one of the chambers of bell, where 
the proud will drink of the yellow water of 
Qto infernal regions. (Mizhkdt, xxii. c. 20.) 
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BURAQ (jfy). Lit “The bright 

one.” The animal upon which Muhammad is 
said to hayejperformed the nocturnal journey 
called Mi'raj. He was a white aftiimal, v be¬ 
tween the size of a mule and an ass, having 
two wings. ( Majma'u 7 -Bihar, p. 89.) Mu¬ 
hammad’s conception of this mysterious animal 
is not unlike the Assyrian gryphon, of which 
Mr. Layard gives a sketch. [kTraj.] 



THE Assyrian GRYPHON (Layard ii. 459). 

BURGLARY is punished as an 

ordinary theft, namely by the amputation of 
the hand, but it is one of the niceties of Mu¬ 
hammadan law, according to the Banafi code, 
that if a thief break through the wall of the 
house, and enter therein, and take the pro¬ 
perty, and deliver it to an accomplice standing 
at the entrance of the breach, amputation of 
the hand is not incurred by either of the 
arties, because the thief who entered the 
ouse did not carry out the property. 
(. Hiddyah , vol ii. 108.) 

BURIAL OF THE DEAD (SjW 

Jindzah or Janazah). The term Janazah is used 
both for the bier and for the Muhammadan 
funeral service. The burial service is founded 
upon the practice of Muhammad, and varies 
but little in different countries, although the 
ceremonies connected with the funeral proces¬ 
sion are diversified. In Egypt and Bukhara, for 
instance, the male relations and friends of the 
deceased precede the corpse, whilst tbe female 
mourners follow behind. In India and Afghan¬ 
istan, women do not usually attend funerals, 
and the friends and relatives of the deceased 
walk behind the bier. There is a tradition 
amongst some Muhammadans that no one 
should precede the corpse, as the angels go 
before. Funeral processions in Afghiuistan 
are usually very simple in their arrange¬ 
ments, and are said to be more in accordance 
with the practice of the Prophet, than 
those of E^ypt and Turkey. It is considered 
a very meritorious act to carry the bier, and 
four from among tbe near relations, every now 
and then relieved by an equal number, carry 
it on their shoulders. Unlike our Christian 
custom of walking slowly to tbe grave, the 
Muhammadans carry their dead quickly to 
the place of interment; for Muhammad is 
related to have said, that it is good to carry 
the dead quickly to the grave, to cause the 
righteous person to arrive soon at happiness, 
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and if be be a bed man, it is well to put i 
wickedness Away from one’s shoulders, bn- s 
nerals should always be attended on foot; for i 
it is said that Muhammad on one occasion 
rebuked his people for following .on horse¬ 
back. ‘‘Have you no shame?” said he, i 
« since God’s angels go on foot, and you go upon < 

the backs of quadrupeds ? ” It is a highly J 

meritorious act to attend a funeral, whether 
it be that of a Muslim, a Jew, or a Christian. 
There are, however, two traditions which 
appear to mark a change of feeling on the 

5 art of the Prophet of Arabia towards the 
ews and Christians. “ A bier passed by the 
Prophet, and he stood up ; and it was said to 
the Prophet, this is the bier of a Jew. 4 It is 
the holder of a soul,’ he replied, ‘ from which 
we should take warning and fear.’” This 
rule is said to have been abrogated, for, “ on one 
one occasion the Prophet sitting on the road 
when a bier passed, and the Prophet disliked 
that the bier of a Jew should be higher than 
his head, and he therefore stood up.” ( Mish - 
kat % v. c. v.) Notwithstanding these con¬ 
tradictory traditions, we believe that in all 
countries Muhammadans are wont to pay great 
respect to the funerals of both J ews and 
Christians. 

The Muhammadan funeral service is not 
recited in the graveyard, it being too polluted 
a place for so sacred an office; but either in 
a mosque, or in some open space near the 
dwelling of the deceased person or the grave¬ 
yard. The owner of the corpse, t.e. the 
nearest relative, is the proper person to 
recite the service; but it is usually said by 
the family Imim, or the Qizi. 

The following is the order of the service:— 
Some one present calls out,— 

« Here begin the prayers for the dead.” 

Then those present arrange themselves in 
three, five, or seven rows opposite the corpse, 
with their faces Qiblah-wards (t.e. towards 
MaVkah). The Imam stands in front of the 
ranks opposite the head (the Shi‘ahs stand 
opposite the loins of a man) of the corpse, if 
it be that of male, or the waist, if it be that 
of a female. 

The whole company having taken up 
the Q*yam, or standing position, the Imam 
recites the Nlyah. 

“ I purpose to perform prayers to God for 
this dead person, consisting of four Takbirt .” 

Then placing his hands to the lobes of his 
ears, he says the first Takbxr . 

“ God is great I ” 

Then folding his hands, the right hand 
placed upon the left, below the navel, he 
recites the Subban :— 

« Holiness to Thee, 0 God, 

And to Thee be praise. 

Great is Thy Name. 

Great is Thy Greatness. 

Great is Thy Praise. 

There is no deity but Thee. 

Then follows the second Takhir :— 

“God is great I ” 

Then the Durud :— 

« O God, have mercy on Muhammad ana 
upon his descendants, as Thou didst bestow 


mercy, and peace, and blessing, and compas¬ 
sion, and great kindness upon Abraham and 
upon his descendants. 

“ Thou art praised, and Thou art great 1 
“O God, bless Muhammad and his de¬ 
scendants, aB Thou didst bless and didst have 
compassion and great kindness upon Abra¬ 
ham and upon his descendants.” 

Then follows the third Takbxr 
“ God is great 1 ” 

After which the following prayer (Du'S) is 
recited:— 

“ O God, forgive our living and our dead 
and those of us who are present, and those 
who are absent, and our children, and our full 
grown persons, our men and our women. 0 
God, those whom Thou dost keep alive 
amongst us, keep alive in Islam, and those 
whom Thou causest to die, let them die in 
the Faith.” 

Then follows the fourth Takbtr 
“ God is great! ” 

Turning the head round to the right, he 
says:— 

“ Peace and mercy be to Thee. 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
says;— 

“ Peace and mercy be to Tbee. 

The Takbxr is recited by the ImSm aloud, 
but the Subhan , the Salam , tho Durud, and 
the Z)u‘d, are recited by the Imam and the 
people in a low voice. 

The people then seat themselves on the 
ground, and raise their hands in silent prayer 
in behalf of the deceased’s soul, and after¬ 
wards addressing the relatives they say, “It 
is the decree of God ” To which the chief 
mourner replies, “ I am pleased with the will 
of God.” H« then gives permission to the 
people to retire by saying, “ There is permis¬ 
sion to depart.” 

Those who wish to return to their houses 
do so at this time, and the rest proceed to 
the grave. The corpse is then placed on its 
back in the grave, with the head to the north 
and feet to the south, the face being turned 
towards Makkah. The persons who place 
the corpse in the grave repeat the following 
sentence: “ We commit thee to earth in the 
name of God and in the religion of the Pro¬ 
phet.” 

The bands of the shroud having been 
loosed, the recess, which is called the labd y is 
closed in with nnburnt bricks and the grave 
filled in with earth, [ohavb.] In some 
countries it is usual to recite verse 67 of the 
xxth Surah of the Qur’an as the clods of 
earth are thrown into the grave; but this 
practice is objected to by the Wahhibis, and 
by many learned divines. The verse is as 
follows:— 

m From it (the earth) have We (God) 
created yon, and unto it will We return you. 
and out of it will We bring you forth tha 
second time.” _ ^ m 

After the burial, the people offer %/atibah 
(i.e. the first chapter of the Qur’in) in the 
name of the deceas* d, and again when they 
\ have proceeded about forty paces from the 
r grave they offer another fatihah ; for at this 
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juncture, it ii said, the two angels Mnnkir 
and Nakir examine the deceased as to his 
faith, [punishments of the grave.] After 
this, food is distributed to beggars and reli¬ 
gious mendicants as a propitiatory offering to 
God, in the name of the deceased person. 

If the grave be for the body of a woman, it 
should be to the height of a man’s chest, if for 
a man, to the height of the waist. At the 
bottom of the grave the recess is made on the 
side to receive the corpse, which is called 
the Idhtd or fahd. The dead are seldom 
interred in coffins, although they are not pro¬ 
hibited. 

To build tombs with stones or burnt bricks, 
or to write a verse of the Qur’an upon them, 
is forbidden in the Hadis ; but large stone 
and brick tombs are common to all Muham¬ 
madan countries, and very frequently they 
bear inscriptions. 

On the third day after the burial of the dead, 
it is usual for the relatives to visit the grave, 
and to recite selections from the Qur’&n. 
Those who can afford to pajyr Maularis, 
employ these learned men to recite the whole 
of the Qur’&n at the graves of their deceased 
relatives; and, the Qur’an is divided into 
sections to admit of its being recited by the 
several Maulavis at once. During the days 
of mourning the relatives abstain from wear¬ 
ing any article of dress of a bright colour, 
and their soiled garments remain unchanged. 

A funeral procession in Egypt is graphic¬ 
ally described by Mr. Lane in his Modem 
Egyptian*. We give the account as it con¬ 
trasts strikingly with the simple processions 
of Sunni Muhammadans in India. 

“ The first persons are about six or more 
poor men, called ‘ Yamaniyah,’ mostly blind, 
who proceed two and two, or three and three, 
together. Walking at a moderate pace, or 
rather slowly, they chant incessantly, in a 
melancholy tone, the profession of faith 
(‘ There is no deity but God ; Muhammad is 
God's Apostle; God favour and preserve him!’). 
They are followed by some male relations 
and friends of the deceased, and, in many 
cases, by tVro or more persons of some sect 
of darweshes, bearing the flags of their order. 
This is a general custom at the funeral of a 
darweah. Next follow three or four or more 
schoolboys; one of them carries a mu&haf 
(or copy of the Qur’an), or a volume consist¬ 
ing of one of the thirty sections of the Qur’an, 
placed upon a kind of desk formed of palm- 
sticks, and covered over, generally with an 
embroidered kerchief. These boys chant, in a 
higher and livelier voice than the Yamaniyah, 
usually some words of a poem called the 
Hashriyah, descriptive of the events of the 
last day, the judgment, <kc. The school¬ 
boys immediately precede the bier, which 
is borne head-foremost. Three or four 
friends of the deceased usually carry 
it for a short distance; then three or four 
other friends bear . it a little further ; and 
then these are in like manner relieved. Casual 
passengers, also, often take part in this ser¬ 
vice, which is esteemed highly meritorious. 
Behind the bier walk the female mourners; 


sometimes a group of more than a dozen, or 
twenty; with their heir dishevelled, though 
generally concealed by the head-veil; crying 
and shrieking, as before described ; and often, 
the hired mourners accompany them, cele¬ 
brating the praises of the deceased. Among 
the women, the relations and domestics of the 
deceased are distinguished by a strip of linen 
or cotton stuff or muslin, generally blue, 
bound round the head, and tied in a single 
knot behind: the ends hanging down a few 
inches. Each of these also carries a hand¬ 
kerchief, usually dyed blue, which she some¬ 
times holds over her shoulders, and at other 
times twirls with both hands over her head, 
or before her face. The cries of the women, 
the lively chanting of the youths, and the 
deep tones uttered by the Yamaniyah, com¬ 
pose a strange discord. 

“ The funeral procession of a man of wealth, 
or of a person of the middle classes, is some¬ 
times preceded by three or four or more 
camels, bearing bread and water to give to 
the poor at the tomb, and is composed of a 
more numerous and varied assemblage of 
persons. The foremost of these are the 
Yamaniyah, who chant the profession of the 
faith, as described above. They are generally 
followed by some male friends of the deceased, 
and some learned and devout persons who 
have been invited to attend the funeral. Next 
follows a group of four or more faqihs, chant¬ 
ing the 1 Suratu l-An'lm ’ (the vith chapter of 
the Qur’ftn); and sometimes, another group, 
chanting the ‘Stoat YA-sin * (the xxxvith 
chapter); another, chanting the * Suratu T- 
Kahf’ (the xvrnth chapter); and another 
chanting the 1 Stoatu ’d-Dukhin * (the xuvth 
chapter). These are followed by some mun- 
shids, singing the ‘Burdah;’ and these by 
certain persons called ‘Ae^abn ’DAhzab,’ who 
are members of religious orders founded by 
celebrated shaikhs. There are generally four 
or more of the order of the Hizbu VS adit, a 
similar group of the 9izbu ’sh-Shazili, and 
another of the Hizbu ’sh-Sha‘r&wi; each group 
chants a particular form of prayer. After 
them are generally borne two or more half- 
f nr led flags, the banners of one or other of 
the principal orders of darweshes. Then 
follow the sohool-boys, the bier, and the 
female mourners, as in the procession before 
described, and, perhaps, the led horses of the 
bearers, if these be men of rank. A buffalo, 
to be sacrificed at the tomb, where its flesh 
is to be distributed to the poor, sometimes 
closes the procession. 

“ The funeral of a devout shaikh, or of one 
of the great ‘Ulama, is still more numerously 
attended, and the bier of such a person is not 
covered with a shawl. A ‘ wall ’ is further 
honoured in his funeral by a remarkable 
custom. Women follow his bier, but, instead 
of wailing, as they would after the corpse of 
an ordinary mortal, they rend the air with the 
shrill and quavering cries of joy called 
* zagharit ’; and if these cries are discontinued 
but for a minute, the bearers of the bier pro¬ 
test that they cannot proceed, that a super¬ 
natural power rivets them to the spot on 
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which they stand. Very often, it is said, a 
1 wall * impels the bearers of his corpse to a 
particular spot. The following anecdote, 
describing an ingenious mode of puzzling a 
dead saint in a case of this kind, was related 
to me by one of my friends. Some men were 
lately bearing the corpse of a ‘ wall ’ to a tomb 
prepared for it in the great cemetery on the 
north of the metropolis, but on arriving at the 
gate called Babu u-Nasr, which leads to the 
cemetery, they found themselves unable to 
proceed further, from the cause above-men¬ 
tioned. * It seems,’ said one of the bearers, 

* that the shaikh is determined not to be 
buried in the cemetery of Babu ’n-Nasr, and 
what shall we do?* They were all much 
perplexed, but being as obstinate as the saint 
himself, they did not immediately yield to his 
caprice. Retreating a few paces, and' then 
advancing with ft quick step, they thought by 
such an impetus to force the corpse through 
the gateway ; but their efforts were unsuccess¬ 
ful ; and the same experiment they repeat'd in 
vain several times. They then placed the 
bier on the ground to rest and consult; and 
one of them, beckoning away his comrades to 
a distance beyond the hearing of the dead 
saint, said to them, ‘ Let us take up the bier 
again, and turn it round several times till the 
shaikh becomes giddy; he then will not know 
in what direction we are going, and we may 
take him easily through the gate.’ This they 
did ; the saint was puzzled as they expected, 
and quietly buried in the place which he had 
so striven to avoid. 

41 In the funerals of females and boys, the 
bier is usually only preceded by the Yamani- 
yah, chanting the profession of the faith, and 
by some male relations of the deceased; and 
followed by the female mourners ; unless the 
deceased were of a family of wealth, or of 
considerable station in the world ; in which 
case, the funeral procession is distinguished 
by some additional display. I shall give a 
short description of one of the most genteel and 
decorous funerals of this kind that I have 
witnessed : it was that of a young, uhmarried 
lady. Two men, each bearing a large, furled, 
green Hag, headed the procession, preceding 
the Yamanlyah, who chanted in an unusually 
low and solemn manner. These faqirs, who 
were in number about eight, were followed by 
a group of fakibs, chanting a chapter of the 
Qur’an. Next after the latter was a man 
bearing a large branch of ‘Nabq’ (\>r lote- 
tree), an emblem of the deceased. On each 
side of him walked a person bearing a tall 
slnff or cane, to the top of which were at¬ 
tached several hoops ornamented with strips 
of various coloured paper. These were fol¬ 
lowed by two Turkish soldiers, side by side, 
one bearing, on a small round tray, a gilt 
silver * qumqum ’ of rose-water, and the 
other bearing, on a similar tray, a ‘ mibkharah’ 
of gilt silver, in which some odoriferous sub- 
stauce (as benzoin, or frankincense) was 
burning. These vessels diffused the odour of 
Ihoir contents on the way, and were after¬ 
wards used to perfume the sepulchral vault. 
Passengers were occasionally sprinkled 


with the rose-water. Next followed four 
men, each of whom bore, upon a small tray, 
several small lighted tapers of wax, stuck in 
lumps of paste of ‘ hinna.’ The bier was 
covered with rich shawls, and its shahid was 
decorated with handsome ornaments of the 
head, having, besides the pafi, a ‘ qussah 
almus’ (a long ornament of gold and dia¬ 
monds worn over the forehead), and, upon its 
flat top, a rich diamond qurs. These were 
the jewels of the deceased, or were, perhaps, 
as is often the case, borrowed for the occa¬ 
sion. The female mourners, in number about 
seven or eight, clad in the usual manner of 
the ladies of Egypt (with the black Bilk 
covering, <5cc.), followed the bier, not on foot, 
as is the common custom in funerals in this 
country, but mounted on high-saddled asses; 
and only the last two or three of them were 
wailing; these being, probably, hired mourners. 
In another fupei al-procession of a female, the 
daughter of a Turk of high rank, the Yama- 
niyah wero followed by six slaves, walking 
two by two. The first two slaves bore each 
a silver qumqum of rose-water, which they 
sprinkled on the passengers; and one of them 
honoured me so profusely as to wet my 
dress very uncomfortably; after which, he 
poured a small quantity into my hands; and 
I wetted my face with it, according to custom. 
Each of the next two bore a silver mibkharah. 
with perfume; and the other two oarried a 
silver ’azqi (or hanging censer), with burning 
charcoal of frankincense. The jewels on the 
shahid of the bier were of a costly description. 
Eleven ladies, mounted on high-saddled asses, 
together with several naddabahs, followed.” 

BURNING THE DEAD. There 

is no express injunction, in either the Qur’an 
or the Traditions, regarding the burning of 
dead bodies, although the burning of the 
living is strictly forbidden. For Muhammad 
said, “Punish not with God’s punishment 
(which is lire), for it is not fit for anyone to 
punish with fire but God.” ( Mishkdt , xiv 
c. v. part 1.) 

The teaching of the Traditions is that a 
dead body is as fully conscious of pain as a 
living body, for'AyiBhah Baid, that tbeProphet 
said, “ The breaking of the bones of a corpse 
is the same as doing it in life.” (Mishkdt , v. 
c, vi. part 2.) 

It is, therefore, pretty clearly established 
that cremation of the dead is strictly forbidden 
by the Muhammadan religion. There is, 
however, nothing to confirm the impression 
that the burning of a corpse in any way pre¬ 
vents its soul entering paradise. 

BURNING TO DEATH is strictly 

forbidden by Muslim law. ‘Ikrimah relates 
that some apostates from Islam were brought 
to the Khalifah ‘All, and he burnt them ; and 
when Ibn ‘Abbas beard of it, he said, “ Had 
they been brought to me, I would not have 
burnt them ; for the Prophet riaid, ‘ Punish 
not with God’s punishment. Verily it is not 
fit for anyone to punish with fire but God.’” 
( Mishkdt , xiv. <v ~ ^art 1.) 


48 burqa* 

BTJRQA' (£»/). The reil or cover, 
ing used for the seclusion of women when 
walking abroad, [viawo of women.] 

BURUJ (trf)- Lit “ Towers , 1 ” 

which some interpret as real towers wherein 
the angels keep watch, A term used for the 
twelve signs of the zodiac, [signs op the 
zodiac.] Al-Burfij is the title of the Lxxxvtb 
Sflrah of the Qur'an. 

BURYING OF THE DEAD. It 

is said by commentators that God taught 
mankind to bury their dead when “ God sent 
a crow to soratch the earth, to show him 

g in) how he might hide his brother's body.*, 
^in, S0rah ▼, 84; Taftir-t’Husuini, in 
.) The oustom of burying their dead is 
universal in Islim. The ceremonies con* 
neoted with funerals will be found in the 
article on Burial [bcbial.] 

BURYING-GROUND. Arabic^ 

maqbarat or wa^aroA, a The place of graves.” 
Persian Qabr-gah^ or Q/ntbnstan. They ari 
sometimes spoken of by religious Muslims as 
Marqad , a “ cemetery ” or 11 sleeping-placed 
but the name has not obtained a general 
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application to burial-grounds in the East as it 
has in the West. They are generally situated 
outside the city, the graves being covered 
with pebbles, and distinguished by headstones, 
those on the graves of men being with a 
turban-like head. The graves are dug from 
north to south. The grave-yards are usually 
much neglected. The Wahh&ld* hold it to 
be a meritorious act, in accordance with the 
injunctions of the Prophet, to neglect the 
graves of the dead, the erection of brick tombs 
being forbidden. ( Hidayak , Arsbic ed., vol. 1 
p. 90.) A grave-yard does not become public 
property until the proprietor formally makes 
a gift or bequest of it. (. Hidayak , vol il, 

p. 367.) 

BUSHRA 0^*0. “ Good news; ” 

“ the gospel.” A word used in the Traditions 
for the publication of Islam. (MithJcat,x*iY. 

q. i.) “ Accept good news, 0 ye sons of 
Tamixn/’ which *Abdu ’1-Haqq says means 
“ embrace Islam.” 

BUYING. [bail] 

BUZURG Lit “ great ” A 

Persian word used in the East for.a saintly 
person, an old man, or a person of rank,. 



CJ3SAR. The Arabic and Persian 

form of the Latin Ctosar in Qoi>ar. The 
word occurs in the traditions of the $ajiihu 7- 
Mu»Um (voL ii. p. 99), where it is applied to 
the EmtMsror Heracliua, who received a letter 
from Muhammad inviting him to Islam, when 
he was at Edessa on his way to Jerusalem, 
August, a.d. $28. The origin of the title is 
uncertain. Spartianus, in his life of Aelius 
veruq (o. ii.), mentions four different opinions 
respecting its origin; (1) That the word sig¬ 
nified an elephant in the language of the Moors, 
and was given as a surname to one of the Julii 
because he had killed an elephant; or (2) That 
it was given to one of the Julii because he had 
been cut Uanut) out of his mother’s womb 
after her death; or (3) Because he had been 
born with' a great quantity of hair ( caetaries) 
on bis head; or (4) Because he had azure- 
coloured (caetit) eyes. Of these opinions the 
second is the one adopted by the Arabic- 
Persian Dictionary the Ghiyatu *1-Lughat. 

The first of the Julian family- who occurs 
in history as having obtained the snrname of 
OsBsar is Bex. Julius 0®aar, prstor in n.c. 
208. It was first assumed as an imperial 
title by Augustus as the adopted son of the 
dictator, and was by Augustas handed down 
to his adopted son Tiberius. It continued to 
be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, as 
members, either by adoption or female 
descent, of Caesar’s family; but though the 
family became extinct with Nero, succeeding 
emperors still retained it as part of their 


titles, and it was the practice to prefix it to 
their own name, as, for instance, Imperator 
Ccuar Domitianus Aunuttut. The title was 
superseded in the Greek Empire under 
Alexis Commenus by that of Seb&stocrator. 
In the west, it was conferred on Charles the 
Great, and was borne by those who succeeded 
him on the imperial throne. Although this 
dignity came to an end with the resignation 
of Francis IL in 1806, the title Kaiser is still 
assumed by the Emperors of Austria and 
Germany, and ifiore recently by the Queen of 
England as Qpifar-i-Hina. or Empress of 
India. 

CAIN. Arabic Qdbil ( Qabil ). 

The account of Cain and Abel as given in the 
Qur'ln, Surah v. 80, will be found in the 
article abkl. The Commentators say that 
the occasion of making the offering was as 
follows: Each of them being born with a twin 
sister, Adam by God's direction ordered Cain 
to marry Abel’s twin sister, and Abel to marry 
Cain’s, but that Cain refused. They wore then 
ordered to submit the question by making a 
sacrifice, and Cain offered a sheaf of the very 
worst of his corn, whilst Abel offered the best 
fatted lamb of his flock. ( Ta/siru V-ifaiydud, 
in loco.) 

CALEB. Arabic Kalab . Tbe son 
of Jephunneh ( Yufcmnah ). He is not men* 
tioned in the Qur’an, but his name occurs in 
the Tajsiru U-JBai^awi, in Surah iv. 13, 


CALF, GOLDEN, The, which the 

Israelite* worshipped, !* “®“ t ‘ on ?£ ®T® 

In the Qur’in. Sfirahs il 48, 88, it. » 
vii 146 ; xx. 90. In Surah xx. 90, the person 
who made it is said to be as-Samiri. [iioaw.] 

CALIPH, [khalipah.] 

CALUMNY is expressed by the 
word Qhibah, which means J"“*' 

nered to the detriment of an absent person, 
although it be true. Buktan expre.smg a 
false accusation. It is strictly forbidden m 
both the Qur'an and Hadis. [OHIBAH.J 

CAMEL. Arabic Ibil. In the 

Qur’an (Surah lxxxviii. 17), the institution of 
camel, to ride upon is mentioned as ™ 
example of God’s wisdom and kindness. Do 
they not look then at the oamel how she is 
created." A. a proof of the great uM^ee. 
of the camel to the Arabian, and of the 
manner in which it. very existence has in¬ 
fluenced his language.it » ^markable that 

in almost every page of the Arabic Die 
tionsry Qamis (as also m Richardsons 
edition), there is some reference to » camel. 

Camels are a lawful sacrifice on the great 
festivals and on other occasions. And al¬ 
though It is lawful to slay a camel by *a6A, 
or by merely cutting its throat, the m 
eligible method, according to Muslina law, is 
to slay a camel by no*r, or by spearingit 
the hollow of the throat near the breast-bone, 
because, says Abu Hanifah, it is aocordmg to 
the tunnah, or practiceofMuhammad,andals 

because in that part of the throat tbreeblood- 
vessels of a camel are combined. (Hamil¬ 
ton’s Htdayah, voL iv. p. 72.) There 
or legal alms, on camels, [zakat.] Muham¬ 
madan law rules that the person who leads a 
string of camels is responsible for anything 
any one of the camels may injure or tread 
down. (Ibid., iv. 379.) 

n k xt A \ XT Avfl.Viir. Ac- 


CANAAN. Arabic Kan an- Ac¬ 
cording to al-Jalalain and al-Baizawi, the 
commentators, Canaan waB the ^belie vi ng 
son of Noah, but, according to the Qpmtu 

dictionary, the grandson, who was drowned 

In the flood, and whose case is recorded in 
the Qur’an (Surah xi. 44). He is said to be 
a sonof Noah’s wife Wa’ilah, who wasanin- 
fldel “ And the Ark moved on them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 

v.i s „on_for he waB apart—‘ Embark with u , 

0 my child 1 and be not with the unbelievers. 
He said, ‘ I will betake me to a mountain that 
fhall secure me from the water. He said, 
‘None shall be secure this day from the 
decree of God, Bave him on whom HeshaH 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned. 

CAPTIVES. A sir, pi. Usdra and 

(tsars’. With respect to captives, the Imam, 
or leader of the army, has it in his choice to 
slay them, “ because the Prophet put cap¬ 
tives to death, and also because slaying them 
terminates wickedness”; or,be ma y 
choose make them slaves. It is not lawful 
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for the Imixn to send eaptivM back to their 

home and ooxmtir, bccanac that would be to 

strengthen the cause of infidelity againat 
Islam. If they become Muslims after their 
oapture, they must not be put to death, but 
they may be sold after their conversion. A 
converted captive must not be “uffered to 
return to his country, and it is not J° 

release a captive gratuitously. The only 
method of dividing plunder whioh oonsists of 
slaves, is by selling them at the end of the 
expedition and then dividing the money. 

(Hidayahy ii. 160.) [sla.vxkt.J 

CARAVAN. Persian Kdrwan, 

Arabic Qflfilah. As the roads in the East 
are often unsafe and lead through dreary 
wastes, merchants and travellers associate 
together for mutual defence and comfort. 
These companies are called both 
and qafilah. The party is always under the 
direction of a paid director, who is called 
Karwin- or Qafilah-BosAi. If a caravan is 
attacked on the road, the Muhammadan law 
allows the punishment of crucifixion for the 
offenoe. (hdiyah, voL ii. 181.) But it Is . 
ourious provision of the Muslim law that if 
some of the travellers in a oaravan oommit 
a robbery upon others of the same caravan, 
punishment («.«. of amputation) is not in- 
curred by them. (VoL iL 187.) 

CARBION (Arabic. Maitah) is for- 
bidden in the Qur’in, Sttrah U. 80- 
which dieih of ittelf , end blood, end swines 
flesh, and that oxer whioh any other “ me 
than that of God hath been inToked, ia for- 
bidden. But he who shall partake of them 
by constraint, without lust or wilfulness, no 
sin shall be upon him." 

CASTING LOTS. Zalam, or 

casting lots by shooting arrows, was an 
ancient Arabic oustom, whioh is forbidnen by 
Muhammad in his Qur’an, Surah v. 4; but 
qur'ah, or casting lots, in its ordinary’ sense, 
is not forbidden, for ‘Ayishah relates that 
when the Prophet went on a journey, he used 
to cast lots as to which wife he should take 
with him. (Mishkat Babu'l-Qfltam .) 

CATS. Arabic Eirrah. Accord¬ 
ing to a Hadis of Abu Qutidah, who was one 
of the Companions, Muhammad said, Cats 
are not impure, they keep watch around us. 
He used water from which a cat had drunk 
for his purifications, and his wife ‘Ayishah 
ate from a vessel from which a cat had eaten. 
(. Mishkdt , book iii., c. 10, pt. 2.) 

CATTLE. Arabic An'arn. They 

are said in the Qur^n to be the gift of God 
Surah xl 79, “ God it is who hath made for 
1 you cattle, that ye may ride on some and eat 

L 0t Cattle kept for the purpose of labour, such 
as carrying burthens, drawing ploughs, &c., 
are n" subject to zakat, neither is there mia 
on cattle who are left to forage for one half 
year or more. ( Hidayah , i. 1°.) c _ , , 

y Al-An‘am ia the title of the sixth Surah of 

1 the Qur’an. 
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CAVE, The Companions of the 

(Arabic Afbdbu ’ l-kahf ), or the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus, form the subject of one of the 
chapters of the Qur’an, Surah xviii. 6. 
[ashabu ’l-kahf.] 

CELIBACY (Arabic *C Tzubah), 

although not absolutely condemned by Mu¬ 
hammad, is held to be a lower form of life to 
that of marriage. It is related that ‘Usman 
ibn Ma 2 ;‘un wished to lead a celebate life, and 
the Prophet forbade him, for, said he, “ When 
a Muslim marries he perfects his religion.” 
( Mishkdt , book xii. c. xx.) 

C EYLON. Arabic Sarandib . The 

Commentators say that when Adam and Eve 
were cast out of Paradise, Adam fell on the 
island of Ceylon, and Eve near Jiddah in 
Arabia, and that after a separation of 200 
years, Adam was, on his repentance, con¬ 
ducted by-the angel Gabriel to a mountain 
near Makkah, where he found and knew his 
wife, the mountain being named ‘Arafah ; and 
that afterwards he retired with her to Ceylon, 
when they continued to propagate their 
species. (D’Herbelot, BibL Orient ,, p. 65.) 

CHASTITY. M Neither their (the 
Muslims’) tenets nor their practice will in 
any respect bear to eome into competition 
with Christian, or even with Jewish morality. 
.... For instance, we call the Muslims 
chaste because they abstained from indis¬ 
criminate profligacy, and kept carefully 
within the bounds prescribed as licit by 
their Prophet. But those bounds, besides the 
utmost freedom of divorce and change of 
wives, admitted an illimitable licence of co¬ 
habitation with ( all that the right hand of 
the believer might possess,’ of, in other 
word*, with any possible number of damsels 
he might choose to purchase, or receive in 
gift, or take captive in war.” (Muir’s Lift of 
Mahomet , vol. i. 272. [concubinage, slaves, 

MCI 4 AH, DIVORCE, MARRIAGE.] 

CHARITY, as it implies tenderness 

and affection, is expressed by hubb , or mahab- 
bah ; as it denotes almsgiving, it is sadaqah. 
He who is liberal and charitable to the poor 
is called muhibbu 'l-fuqari?. 

CHERUBIM. Arabic KaruM,j>}. 

Kariibin ; Lit, “ Those who are near.” Meb. 
ovyns- The word kariibin is used by the 

commentator al-^aizawi, for the angels men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah xl 70: “ Those 
around it (the throne of God) celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” Al-Baizawi 
says the Karubin are the highest rank, and 
the first created angels. Husain says there 
are 70,000 ranks of them round the throne of 
God. (Tafsiru ’l-Baizawi, Tafsiru Husain, 
in loco.) 

CHESS. Arabic 8haf,ranj. Ac¬ 
cording to the Hidayah, “ It is an abomi¬ 
nation to play at chess, dice, or any other 


game, for if anything be staked it Is 
gambling (mamr), which is expressly for¬ 
bidden in the Qur’an; or if, on the other 
hand, nothing be hazarded, it is useless and 
vain. Besides, the Prophet has declared all 
the entertainments of a Muslim to be vain 
except three: the breaking in of his horse, the 
drawing of his bow, and playing and amusing 
himself with his wives. Several of the 
learned, however, deem the game at chess 
lawfhl as having a tendency to quicken the 
understanding. This is the opinion of ash - 
Shafi'i. If a man play at chess for a stake, it 
destroys the integrity of his character, but if 
he do not play for a stake, the integrity of his 
character is not affected. (Hamilton’s Hidd - 
yak , voL iv. p. 122.) 

CHILDREN. Arabic Auldd. 

There are no special injunctions in the 
Qur’an regarding the customs to be ob¬ 
served at the birth of an infant (circumci¬ 
sion not being even once mentioned in that 
book), nor with reference to the train¬ 
ing and instruction of the young; but the 
subject is frequently referred to in the Tra¬ 
ditions and in Muhammadan books on Ethics. 
Muhammadans have so largely incorporated 
the customs of the Hindus in India with their 
own, especially those observed at the births of 
children, that it is sometimes difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish those which are special hharaoteris- 
tics of Islam; many of the customs recorded 
in Herklot’s Musalmans , for examplo, being 
merely those common to Hindus as well as 
Muhammadans. We shall, however, endea¬ 
vour to describe those which are generally 
admitted to have some authority in the pre¬ 
cepts of the Muslim religion. 

(1.) At the birth of a child , after he Has 
been properly washed with water and hound 
in swaddling clothes, he is carried by the mid¬ 
wife to the assembly of male relatives and 
friends, who have met on the occasion, when 
the chief Maulawl, or some person present, 
recites the Azdn, or summons to prayer 
[azan], in the infant’s right ear, and the 
Iqamcm, which is the Azan with the addition 
of the words, “We are standing up for 
prayers” [iqamah], in the left ear ; a custom 
which is founded on the example of the Pro¬ 
phet, who is related to have done so at the 
birth of his grandson Hasan ( Mishkdt , book 
xviii. c. iv. 2). Tho Maulawl then chews a 
little date fruit and inserts it into the infant's 
month, a custom also founded upon the ex¬ 
ample of Muhammad. ( Mishkdt , book xviii 
c. iv. 1.) This ceremony being over, alms are 
distributed, and fdtihahs are recited for the 
health and prosperity of the child. According 
to the traditions, the amount of silver given 
in alms should be of the same weight as 
the hair on the infant’s head—the child’s 
head being, shaved for this purpose. {Mish¬ 
kdt, ibid., part 2.) The friends and neigh¬ 
bours thon visit the home, and bring presents, 
and pay congratulatory compliments on the 
joyful occasion. 

(2.) The naming of the child should, accord¬ 
ing to the Traditions ( Mishkdt, ibid.), be 
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given on the seventh day; the child being 
either named after some member of the 
family, or after some saint venerated by the 
family, or some name suggested by the au¬ 
spicious hour, the planet, or the sign of the 
zodiac, [exobcism.] 

(3.) On this, the seventh day, is observed 
also the ceremony of 'Amqah, established by 
Muhammad himsolf (Bdbu ’l- ( Aqiqah in 
Arabic Ed. $abib of Abu Daud, vol. ii. p. 80) 

It consists of a sacrifice to God, in the name 
of the child, of two he-goats for a 'boy, and 
one he-goat for a girl. The goats must be 
not above a year old, and without spot or 
blemish. The animal is dressed and cooked, 
and whilst the friends eat of it they offer the 
following prayer:—“ 0 God 1 I offer to thee 
instead of my own offspring, life for life, 
blood for blood, head for head, bone for bone, 
hair for hair, skin for skin. In the name of 
the great God,»I do sacrifice this goat J ” 

(4.) The mother is purified on the/orf*efA 
day, when she is at liberty to go about as 
usual, and it is on this day that the infant is j 
generally placed in the swinging cradle pecu¬ 
liar to eastern households. It is a day of 
some rejoicing amongst the members of the 
Haram. 

(5.) As soon as the child is able to talk, or 
when he has attained the age of four years, 
four months, and four days, he is taught the 
Bitmillah ; that is, to recite the inscription 
which occurs at the commencement of the 
Qur’an: “ Bi-smi * Uaki 'r-rakmani ’r-rahim” 
In the name of God the Merciful, the Gra¬ 
cious. After this ceremony, the child is sent 
to school and taught the alphabet, and to 
recite certain chapters of the Qur’an by rote._ 
(6.) According to the opinion of Sunni 
doctors, the circumcision of the child should 
take place in his seventh year ; the opera¬ 
tion being generally performed by the barber. 
[ciECUMCiflion.] The child is not required to 
observe all ,the customs of the Muslim law 
until he has arrived at puberty [pubebty] ; 
but it is held incumbent on parents and 
guardians to teach him the prayers as soon 
as he has been circumcised. ... 

(7.) The time when the child has finished 
reciting the whole of the Qur'an, once through, 
is also regarded as an important epoch m the 
life of a child. On this occasion the scholar 
makes his obeisance to his tutor and presents 
him with trays of sweetmeats, a suit of 
clothes, and money. 

As we have already remarked, the instruc¬ 
tion of youth is a frequent subject of 
discussion in books of Muslim Ethics. 
The following, which is taken from the 
Akhldq-i-Jaldli , is an interesting specimen 
of Muhammadan ideas on the subject: 
The first requisite is to employ a proper 
nurse of a well-balanced temperament,.for 
the qualities, both temperamental and spiri¬ 
tual, of the nurse are communicated to the 
infant. Next, since we are recommended by 
the Traditions to give the name on the seventh 
day (after birth), the precept had better be 
conformed to. In delaying it, however, there 
is this advantage, that time is given for a 


deliberate seleotion of an appropriate name. 
For, if we give the child an ill-assorted one. 
his whole life is embittered in consequenoe 
Hence caution in determining the name is one 
of the parent’s obligations towards his off¬ 
spring. 

If, we would prevent the child’s aCauiring 
culpable habits, we must apply ourselves to 
educate him as soon as weaned. For though 
men have a capacity for perfection, the ten¬ 
dency to vice is naturally implanted in the soul. 
The first requisite is to restrain hijn abso¬ 
lutely from all acquaintance with those ex¬ 
cesses which are characterised as vice. For 
the mind of children is like a clear tablet, 
equally open to any inscription. Next to that, 
he should be taught the institutes of religion 
and rules of propriety, and, according as his 
power and capacity may admit, confined to 
their practice, and reprehended and restrained 
from their neglect. Thus, at the age of 
seven, we are told by the Traditions to enjoin 
him merely to say his prayers ; at the age of 
ten, if he omits them, to admonish him by 
blows. By praising the good and censuring 
the bad, we should render him emulous‘of 
right and apprehensive of wrong. We should 
commend him when he performs a creditable 
action, and intimidate him when he commits 
a reprehensible one; and yet we should avoid, 
if possible, subjecting him to positive cen¬ 
sure, imputing it rather to oversight, lest he 
grow audacious. If he keep his fault a 
secret, we are not to rend away the disguise ; 
but if he do so repeatedly, we must rebuke 
him severely in private, aggravating the 
heinousness of such a practice, and intimidat¬ 
ing him from its repetition. We must beware, 
however, of too much frequency of detection 
and reproof, for fear of his growing used to 
censure, and contracting a habit of reckless¬ 
ness; and thuB, according to the proverb^ 
“ Men grow eager for that which is withheld, 
feeling a tendency to repeat the offence. For 
these reasons we should prefer to work by 
enhancing the attraction of virtue. 

On meat, drink, and fine clothing, he must 
be taught to look with contempt, and deeply 
impressed with the conviction^ that it is the 
practice of women only to prize the colour¬ 
ing and figuring of dress; that men ought to 
hold themselves above it. The proprieties of 
meal-taking are those in which he should be 
earliest instructed, as far as he can acquire 
them. He should be made to understand that 
the proper end of eating is health and not 
gratification; that food and drink are a sort 
of medicine for the cure of hunger and thirst; 
and just as medicines are only to be taken in 
the measure of need, according as Sickness 
may require their influence, food and drink 
are only to be used in quantity sufficient to 
satisfy hunger and remove thirst. He should 
be forbidden to vary his diet, and taught to 
prefer limiting himself to v single dish. His 
appetite should also be checked that he may 
be satisfied with meals at the stated hours. 
Let him not be a lover of delicacies. He 
should now and then be kept on dry bread 
only, in order that in time of need he may be 
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able to subsist on that. Habits like these are 
better than riches. Let his principal meal be 
made in the evening rather than the morning, 
or he will be overpowered by drowsiness and 
lassitude during the day. Flesh let him have 
sparingly, or he will grow heavy and dull. 
Sweetmeats and other suoh aperient food 
should be forbidden him, as likewise all 
liquid at the time of meals. Incumbent as it 
is on all men to eschew strong drinks, there 
are obvious reasons why it is superlatively so 
on boys, impairing them both in mind and 
body, and leading to anger, rashness, auda¬ 
city, and levity, qualities which such a prac¬ 
tice is sure to confirm. Parties of this nature 
he should not be allowed unnecessarily to 
frequent, nor to listen to reprehensible conver¬ 
sation. His food should not be given to him 
till he has despatched his tasks, unless suf¬ 
fering from positive exhaustion. He must be 
forbidden to conceal any of his actions, lest 
he grow bold in impropriety ; for, manifestly, 
the motive to concealment can be no other 
than an idea that they are culpable. Sleep¬ 
ing in the day and sleeping Overmuch at night 
should be prohibited. Soft clothing and all 
the uses of luxury, such as cool retreats in 
the hot season, and fires and fur in the cold, 
he should be taught to abstain from; he 
should be inured to exercise, foot-walking, 
horse-riding, and ail other appropriate accom¬ 
plishments. 

Next, let him learn the proprieties of con¬ 
versation and behaviour. Let him not be 
tricked out with trimmings of the hair and 
womanly attention to dress, nor be presented 
with rings till the proper time for wearing 
them. Let him be forbidden to boast to his 
companions of his ancestry oV worldly advan¬ 
tages. Let him be restrained from speaking 
untruths or from swearing in any case, whether 
true or false ; for an oath is wrongful in any¬ 
one, and repugnant to the letter of the Tradi¬ 
tions, saving when required by the interest 
of the public. Ajid even though oaths may 
be requisite to men, to boys they never can 
be so. Let him be trained to silence, to 
speaking only when addressed, to listening in 
the presence of his elders, and expressing 
himself correctly. 

For an instructor he should have a man of 
principle and intelligence, well acquainted 
with the discipline of morals, fond of cleanli¬ 
ness, noted for stateliness, dignity, and huma¬ 
nity, well acquainted with the dispositions of 
kings, with the etiquette of dining in their 
company, and with the terms of intercourse 
with all classes of mankind. It is desir¬ 
able that others of his kind, and especially 
sons of noblemen, whose manners have 
always a distinguished elegance, should be 
at school with him, so that in their society 
he may escape lassitude, learn demeanour, 
and exert himself with emulation in his 
studies. If the instructor correct him with 
blows, he must be forbidden to cry, for that 
is the practice of slaves and imbeciles. On 
the other hand, the instructor must be care¬ 
ful not to retort to blows, except he is wit¬ 
ness of an offence openly c •■emitted. When 


compelled to inflict them, it is desirable in 
the outset to make them small in number and 
great in pain ; otherwise the warning is not so 
efficacious, and he may grow audacious 
enough to repeat the offence. 

Let him be encouraged to liberality, and 
taught to look with contempt on the perish¬ 
able things of this world; for more ill comes 
from the love of money than from the Bimoom 
qf the desert or the serpent of the field. The 
Imam al-Ghazzali, in commenting on the text, 
“ Preserve me and them from idolatry,” says 
that by idols is here meant gold and silver; 
and Abraham's prayer is that he and his 
descendants may be kept far removed from 
the worship of gold and silver, and from 
fixing their affections on them; beca,use the 
love of these was the root of all evil In his 
leisure hours he may be allowed to play, 
provided it does not lead to excess of fatigue 
or the commission of anything wrong. 

When the discerning power begins to pre¬ 
ponderate, it should be explained to him that 
the original object of worldly possessions is 
the maintenance of health; so that the body 
may be made to last the period requisite to 
the spirit’s qualifying itself for the life 
eternal. Then, if he is to belong to the 
scientific classes, let him be instructed in the 
sciences. Let him be employed (as soon as 
disengaged from studying the essentials of the 
religion) in acquiring the sciences. The best 
course is to ascertain, by examination of the 
youth’s character, for what science or art he 
is best qualified, and to employ him accord¬ 
ingly ; for, agreeably to the proverb, “ All 
facilities are not created to the same person”; 
everyone is not qualified for every profess- 
sion,but each for a particular one. 

This, indeed, is the expression of a prin¬ 
ciple by which the fortunes of man and of the 
world are regulated. With the old philoso¬ 
phers it was a practice to inspect the horo¬ 
scope of nativity, and to devote the child to 
that profession which appeared from the 
planetary positions to be suitable to his 
nature. When a person is adapted to a pro¬ 
fession, he can acquire it with little pains; 
and when unadapted, the utmost he can do is 
but to waste his time and defer his esta¬ 
blishment in life. When a profession bears 
an incongruity with his nature, and. means 
and appliances are unpropitioua, we should 
not urge him to pursue it, but exchange it for 
some other, provided that there is no hope at 
all of succeeding with the first; otherwise it 
may lead to his perplexity. In the prosecu¬ 
tion of every profession, let him adopt a 
system which will call into play the ardour 
of his nature, assist him in preserving health, 
and prevent obtusity and lassitude. 

As soon as he is perfect in a profession, 
let him be required to gain his livelihood 
thereby; in order that, from an experience 
of its advantages, he may strive to master 
it completely, and make full progress in 
the minutia of Us principles. And for this 
livelihood he must be trained to look to 
that honourable emolument which ch a re e - 
terieee the well-connected. He mm at net 
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depend on the provision afforded by his 
father. For it generally happens, when the 
sons of the wealthy, by the pride of their 
parents’ opulence, are debarred from acquir¬ 
ing a profession, that they sink by the vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune into utter insignificance. 
Therefore, when he has so far mastered his 
profession as to earn a livelihood, it is expe¬ 
dient to provide him with a consort, and let 
him depend on his separate earning. The 
Kings of Fars, forbearing to bring their sons 
up surrounded by domestics and retinue, sent 
them off to a distance, in order to habituate 
them to a life of hardship. The Dilemite 
chiefs had the same practice. A person bred 
upon the opposite principle can hardly be 
brought to good, especially if at all ad¬ 
vanced in years ; like hard wood which is 
with difficulty straightened. And this was 
the answer Socrates gave, when asked why 
his intimacies lay chiefly among the young. 

In training daughters to that which befits 
them, domestic ministration, rigid seclusion, 
chastity, modesty, and the other qualities 
already appropriated to women—no care can 
be too great. They should be made emulous 
of acquiring the virtues of their sex, but must 
be altogether forbidden to read and write. 
When they reach, the marriageable age, no 
time should be lost in man*ying them to 
proper mates. (See Alchldq-i-Jalali, Thomp¬ 
son’s ed.) 

CHILD STEALING. The hand 

of a thief is not to be cut off for stealing a 
free-born child, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property, 
and the ornaments are only appendages ; and 
also because the thief may plead that he took 
the child up when it was crying, with a view 
to appease it, and to deliver it to the nurse. 
But Abu Yusuf does notiagree with Hanifah; 
for he sayB where the value of the ornaments 
amounts to tendirms, amputation is incurred. 
Amputation is also inflicted for stealing an 
infant slave, because a slave is property, 
although Abu Yusuf says it iB not. (Htad- 
yah) ii. 91.) 

CHOSROES. Arabic KhuBraw. 

The King of Persia to whom Muhammad 
sent a letter inviting him to Islam. He is 
said to be Nausherwan. (See Ghivagu #- 
Lughdt, in loco; refer also to Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet , vol. ii. 64 n.) 

CHRIST. [JBBUS CHBIST.] 
CHRISTIANITY and CHRIS- 

TIANS. Arabic, Nafraniyah, 44 Christianity ; 
the terms used for Christiana being Natron, 
pL No#era, or ‘/sowi. ...... 

Christianity seems to have been widely dif¬ 
fused in Arabia at the time of Muhammad. 
According to Oaussin de Perceval, who quotes 
from Arabic writers, Christianity existed 
amongst the Banu Taghlib of Mesopotamia, 
the Banu ‘Abdu ’1-Qais, the Band Haris of 
Nairte, the Banu Ghaasan of Syria, and 
other tribee between al-Madinah and al- 
Kttah. 


The historian Philostorges (ffitt EccUt. 
lib. 1, c. 3) tells us that a monk named Theo- 
philus, who was an Indian bishop, was sent 
by the Emperor Constance, a.d 842, to the 
Himyarite King of Yaman, "and obtained per¬ 
mission to build three Christian churches for 
those who professed Christianity ; one at 
Zafar, another at ‘Adan, and a third at Hur- 
muz on the Persian Gulf. According to the 
same author, the Christian religion was in¬ 
troduced into Najran in the fifth century. A 
bishop sent by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
was established in the city of Zafar, and we are 
told by Muslim authors, quoted by Caussin de 
Perceval, that a Christian church was built at 
$an‘a’ which was the wonder of the age, the 
Roman Emperor and the Viceroy of Abyssinia 
furnishing the materials and workmen for the 
building. The Arabs of Yaman were ordered by 
the ruler of Abyssinia tO perform a pilgrimage 
to this new church instead of to the Ka 4 bah; 
an edict which is said to have been resisted 
and to have given rise to the “ War of the Ele¬ 
phant,” when Abrahah, the Viceroy of Egypt, 
took an oath that he would destroy the 
Meccan temple, and marched at the head of 
an army of Abyssinians, mounted on an 
elephant. This “War of the Elephant” 
marks the period of Muhammad’s birth. 

[MUHAMMAD.] 

The Christianity of this period is described 
by Mosheim as 41 expiring under a motley and 
enormous heap of superstitious inventions, 
with neither the courage nor the force to raise 
her head or display her national charms to 
a darkened and deluded world.’* Doubtless 
much of the success of Islam in its earlier 
stage was due to the state of degradation into 
which the Christian Church had fallen. The 
bitter dissensions of the Greeks, Kestorians, 
Eutychians, and Monophysites are matters of 
history, and must have held up the religion of 
Jesus to the ridicule of the heathen world. 
The controversies regarding the nature and 
person of our Divine Lord had begotten a 
sect of Tritheists, led by a Syrian philoso¬ 
pher named John Philoponus of Alexandria, 
and are sufficient to account for Muhammad’s 
conception of the blessed Trinity. The wor¬ 
ship of the Virgin Mary had also given rise to 
a religious controversy between the Antiduo- 
Marianites and the Collyridians; the former 
holding that the Virgin was not immaculate, 
and the Utter raising her to a position of a 
goddess. Under the circumstances it is not 
surprising to find that the mind of the Arabian 
reformer turned away from Christianity and 
endeavoured to oonstruot a religion on the 
lines of Judaism. [Judaism.] 

Al-Baiflwi and other Muslim commenta¬ 
tors, admit that Muhammad received Chris¬ 
tian instruction from learned Christians, 
named Jubrft and Yasara (al-Baisiwi on 
SKtrah xvi. 105), and that on this acoount the 
Quraish said, 44 It is only some mortal that 
teaches him I ” For the Traditions reUte 
that Muhammad used to stop and listen to' 
these two Christians as they read aloud the 
Books of Mosos (Taurdt) and the New Testa¬ 
ment (Injti). But R is remarkable that M«- 
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^AmmAd should, After all, have obtained suoh 
a cursory knowledge of Christianity. For 
from the text of the Qur’an (extracts of 
which are subjoined), it is evident that he was 
under the impression that the Sacrament of 
Baptism was or the dyeing of the 

Christians* clothes; and if the Chapter of the 
Table refers to the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper (which is uncertain), it was “a table 
sent out of heaven that it may be a recurring 
festival.” The doctrine of the Trinity is sup¬ 
posed to be a Tritheism of God, Jesus Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary; and a proof against 
the Divinity of Christ is urged from the fact 
that He and His mother “ both ate food.” 
The crucifixion is denied, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus is confounded with Mary the 
sister of Aaron. Such mistakes and omissions 
could only arise from a most imperfect ac¬ 
quaintance with the ordinary institutions and 
beliefs of the Christian communities, with 
whom Muhammad must have been brought 
in contact. The gentler tone and spirit of 
the Christians seems to have won the sym¬ 
pathy of Muhammad, and his expressions 
regarding them are less severe than with 
reference to the Jews ; but the abstruse cha¬ 
racter of their creed, as shown in their end¬ 
less schisms regarding the nature of the 
Trinity and the person of Christ, and the 
idolatrous character of their worship, as still 
seen in the ancient Syrian and Coptic 
churches, led him to turn from Christianity 
to Judaism as a model whereby to effect the 
reformation of a degraded and idolatrous 
people like the ancient Arabians. The 
Jewish and Mosaic character of Muhammad's 
system wiU be treated of in another place. 

[JUDAISM.] 

The following selections from the Qur'an 
will show the actual teaching of that book 
regarding Christianity. In the whole of the 
Qur’an there is not a single quotation from 
the New Testament, and it iB noticeable that 
nearly all the allusions to Christianity are 
contained in Meccan Surahs; Surah ii. being 
according to Jalalu ’d-din Suyuti, one of the 
earliest chapters given at Makkah, and 
Siirah v. the last. 

Surah v. 86 

“Of all men thou wilt -certainly find the 
Jews, and those who join other gods with 
God, to be the most intense in hatred of those 
who believe; and thou shalt certainly find 
those to be nearest in affection to them who 
say, * We are Christians.' This, because 
there are amongst them priests (^imsim) 
and monks, and because they are not 
proud.” 

Surah ii. 69:— 

“ Ydrily, they who believe (Muslims), and 
they who follow the Jewish religion, and the 
Christians, and the Sabeites—whoever of 
these believeth in God and the last day, and 
doeth that which is right, shall have their 
reward with their Lord: fear shall not 
come upon them, neither shall they- be 
grieved. 

(The tame verte occurs again in Surah ▼. 


Surah ii. 105:— 

“ And they say, * None but Jews or Chris¬ 
tians shall enter Paradise : ’ This is their 
wish. SaV : Give your proofs if ye speak 
the truth. But they who set their faco 
with resignation God ward, and do what is 
right,—their reward is with their Lord; no 
fear shall come on them, neither shall they 
be grieved. Moreover, the Jews say, ‘The 
Christians lean on naught:' 1 On naught 
lean the Jews,’ say the Christians. Yet 
both are readers of the Book. So with like 
words say they who have no knowledge. 
But on the resurrection day, God shall 
judge between them as to that in which 
they differ. And who committeth a greater 
wrong than he who hindereth God's name 
from being remembered in His temples, 
and who hasteth to ruin them ? Such men 
cannot enter them but with fear. Theirs 
is shame in this world, and a severe tor¬ 
ment in the next. The East and the Wbst 
is God's: therefoi*e, whichever way ye turn, 
there is the face of God. Truly God is 
immense and knoweth all. And they say, 
‘ God hath a son:' No 1 Praise* be to 
Him 1 But—His, whatever is in the Heavens 
and the Earth! All obeyeth Him, sole 
maker of the Heavens and of the Earth! 
And when He decreeth a thing, He only 
saith to it, *Be, f and it is. And they who 
have no knowledge say, * Unless God speak 
to us, or thou shew us a sign ,...!’ So, 
with like words, said those who were 
before them: their hearts are alike. 
Clear signs have we already shown for 
those who have firm faith. Verily, with 
the Truth have we sent thee, a bearer 
of good tidingB and a waraer: and of the 
people of Hell thou shalt not be questioned. 
But until thou follow their religion,, neither 
Jews nor Christians will be satisfied with 
thee. Sat: Verily, guidance of God,— 
that is the guidance ! And if, after 
‘ the Knowledge,’ which hath reached 
thee, thou follow their desires, thou shalt 
find neither helper nor protector against 
God." 


Surah iv. 150 :— 

“ Nay, but God hath sealed them up for 
their unbelief, so that but few believe. 
And for their unbelief,—and for their 
having spoken against Mary a grievous 
calumny,—and for their saying, ‘ Verily we 
have slain the Messiah (Masih), Jesus (‘/so) 
the son of Mary, an Apostle of God.’ Yet 
they slew him not, and they crucified him not, 
but they had only his likeness. And they who 
differed about him were in doubt concerning 
him. No sure knowledge had they about 
him, but followed only an opinion, and 
they did not really slay him, but Gad took 
him up to Himself. And God is Mijrhtv. 
Wise!” * 

Surah ii. 130 :— 


“ They say, moreover, ‘ Become Jews or 
Christians that ye may have the true 
guidance.’ Sat : Nay 1 the religion of 
Abraham, the sound in faith, and not 
one of those who join gods with God! 
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Say ye: * We believe in God, and that 
which hath been sent down to us, and 
that whioh hath been sent down to Abra¬ 
ham and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and 
the tribes: and that which hath been 
given to Moses and to Jesus, and that 
which was given to the prophets from their 
Lord. No difference do we make between 
any of them: and to God are we resigned 
(Muslims).’ If, therefore, they believe even 
as ye believe, then have they true guid¬ 
ance; but if they turn back, then do ,they 
cut themselves off from you : and God will 
suffice to protect thee against them, for He 
is the Hearer, the Knower. The Baptism 
of God, and who is better to baptize than 
God ? And Him do we serve.” 

Surah v. 75 :— 

“ They surely are Infidels who say, ‘ God 
is the third of three: ’ for there is no God 
but one God: and if they refrain not from 
what they say, a grievous chastisement 
shall light on such of them as are Infidels. 
Will they not, therefore, be turned unto 
God, and ask pardon of Him? sfnce God 
is Forgiving, Merciful 1 The Messiah, Son 
of Mary, is but an Apostle; other Apostles 
have flourished before him; and his mother 
was a just person: they both .ate food. 
Behold! how we make clear to them the 
signs! then behold how they turn aside! 
Sat : Will ye worship, beside God, that 
which can neither hurt nor help? But 
God! He only Heareth, Knoweth. Sat : 
0 people of the Book 1 outstep not bounds 
of truth in your religion; neither follow 
the dpsires of those who have already 
gone astray, and who have caused many to 
go astray, and have themselves gone astray 
v from the evenness of the way. Those 
among the children of Israel who believed 
not were cursed by the tongue of David, 
and of Jesus, Son of Mary. This, because 
they were rebellious, and became transgres¬ 
sors : they forbade not one another the 
iniquity which they wrought 1 detestable 
are their actions 1 ” 

S&rah v. 18:— 

« And of those who say, 1 We are Chris¬ 
tians,’ have we accepted the covenant. But 
they too have forgotten a part of what they 
were taught; wherefore we have stirred up 
enmity and hatred among them that shall 
last till the day of the Resurrection ; and in 
the end will God tell them of their doings. 
0 people of the Scriptures I now is our 
Apostle come to you to clear up to you 
much that ye concealed of those Scriptures, 
and to pass over many things. Now hath 
a light and a clear Book come to you from 
God, by which God will guide him who 
shall follow after His good pleasure to 
paths of peace, and will bring them out of 
the darkness to the light, by His will: and 
to the straight path will He guide them. 
Infidels now are they who say, * Verily 
God is al-Masih Ibn Maryam (thq, Messiah, 
son of Mary) l Sat : And who could aught 
obtain from God, if He chose to destroy 
al-Maalh Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and 
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all who are on the earth together? For 
with God is the sovereignty of the Hea¬ 
vens and of the Earth, and of all that is 
between them ! He createth what He will; 
and over all things is God potent. Say 
the Jews and Christians, ‘ Sons are we 
of God and His beloved.’ Sat : Why then 
doth He chastise you for your sins ? Nay! 
ye are but a part of the men whom He 
hath created! ” 

Surah v. 58:— 

«0 Believers 1 take not the Jews or 
Christians as friends. They are but one 
another’s friends. If any one of you taketh 
them for his friends, he surely is one of 
them! God will not guide the evil-doers. 
So shalt thou see the diseased at heart 
speed away to them, and say, ‘ We fear lest 
a change of fortune befall us.’ But haply^ 
God will of Himself bring about some vic¬ 
tory or event of His own ordering: then soon 
will they repent them of their secret imagin¬ 
ings.” 

Surah xxii. 18 :— 

“ As to those who believe, and the Jews, 
and the Sabeites, and the Christians, and the 
Magians, and those who join other gods with 
God, of a truth, God shall decide between 
them on the day of resurrection: for God is 
witness of all things.” 

Surah v. 112:— 

“ Remember when the Apostles said—* 0 
Jesus, Son of Mary 1 is Tby Lord able to send 
down a furnished TABLE to us out of 
Heaven ? ’ He said—■* Fear God if ye be 
believers.’ They said—‘We desire to eat 
therefrom, and to have our hearts assured; 
and to know that thou hast indeed spoken 
truth to us, and to be witnesses thereof.’ 
Jesus, Son of Mary, said—‘0 God, our 
Lord! send down a table to us out of Hea¬ 
ven, that it may become a Tecurririg festival 
to us, to the first of us and to the last of us, 
and a sign from Thee ; and do Thou nourish 
ns, for Thou art the best of nourishes.’ 
And God said—Verily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surely 
chastise him with a chastisement wherewith 
I will not chastise any other creature. 
And when God shall say—‘ 0 Jesus, Son 
of Mary, hast Thou said unto mankind— 
«Take me and my mother as two Gods, 
beside God ? ” ’ He shall Bay—‘ Glory be unto 
Thee! it U not for me to say that which I 
know to be not the truth; had I said that, 
verily Thou wouldeat have known it: Thou 
knowest what is in me, but I know not what 
is in Thee; for Thou well knowest things 
unseen! ” 

Surah xix. 35:— 

“ This is Jeena, the son of Mary; this is a 
statement of the truth concerning which they 
doubt. It beseemeth not God to beget a 
son. Glory be to Himl when He decreeth 
a thing, He only saith to it, Be, and it is. 
And verily, God is my Lord and your 
Lord; adore Him then. This is the right 
way. But The Sects have faUen to variance 
among themselves about Jews: but woe, 
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because of the assembly of a great day, to 
those who believe not I ” 

The only New Testament saints mentioned 
by name in the Quran, are John the Baptist, 
Zacharias, and the Virgin Mary. 

In the Mishkatu 7 -Mapabih, there are re¬ 
corded in the traditional sayings of Muham¬ 
mad, about six apparent plagiarisms from the 
New Testament; but whether they are the 
plagiarisms of Muhammad himself or of those 
who profess to record his sayings, it is impos¬ 
sible to tell:— 

Abu Hurairah says the Prophet said, “ Of 
the seven persons whom God, in the last day, 
will draw to Himself, will be a man who has 
given alms and concealed it, so that his left 
hand knoweth not what the right hand 
doeth.” (Book i. c. viii. pt. 1; comp. 
Matt, vi 3.) 

. Again: “ God accepts not the prayers of 
those who pray in long robes.” (Book i. 
c. ix. pt. 2 ; comp. Matt. xii. 38.) 

Again : “ The doors of the celestial regions 
shall not open to them (the wicked) until a 
camel pass through the eye of a needle.” 
(Book v. c. iii. pt. 3; comp. Mark x. 
25.) 

Abu Umamah relates that the Prophet 
said, “ Blessed be Him who hath seen me. 
And blessed be him who hath not seen me 
and yet hath believed.” (Book xxiv. c. xxvi. 
pt. 3; comp. John xx. 29.) 

MMaz relates that the Prophet said, “ Do 
unto all men as you would they should do 
unto yon, and reject for others what you 
would reject for yourself.” (Book i. o. i. 
pt. 3; Matt, vii* 12.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, ** Verily God will say in the day of re¬ 
surrection, 0 ye sons of men 1 I was sick and 
ye did not visit me. And the sons of men 
wilV say, 0 Thou defender, how could we 
visit Thee, for Thou art the Lord of the 
universe, and art free from sickness? And 
God will say, 0 ye sons of men, did you not 
know that such a one of my servants was 
sick and ye did not visit him,” Ac. Ac. 
(Book v. c. i. pt. 1; comp. Matt. xxv. 
21 .) 

Although it would he difficult to prove it 
from the text of the Qur’an, the general 
belief of Muhammadans is that Christians 
are not in a state of salvation, and La$a, or 
the “ blazing fire,” mentioned in Surah lxx. 
15, is, according to the Imam al-BaghawI, 
reserved for them. 

The condition of a Christian in a Muslim 
state is that of a Zimmi , or one who pays 
tribute to a Muhammadan governor, for 
which he enjoys protection. He is allowed 
to repair any old church which may have 
been in existence at the time the country was 
subdued by Islam, but he is not allowed to 
erect new ones; “ for,” says Abu Hanifah, 
“ the construction of churches or synagogues 
in Muslim territory is unlawful, being for¬ 
bidden in the Traditions.” “ It also behoves 
the Imam to make distinction between Mus¬ 
lims and Zimmis (i.e. Christians, Jews, and 
others paying tribute). It is therefore not 


allowable for them to ride upon horses or 
use armour, or to wear the same dresses 
as Muslims.” The reason for this, says 
Abu Hanifah, “ is that Muhammadans are 
to be held in honour and Zilnmis are 
not.” 

The wives also of Zimmis are to be kept 
apart from those of Muslima on the public 
roads and baths. And it is also ordered 
that a mark should be placed on their 
doors, in order that when Muslim beggars 
come to them they should not pray for 
them! 

The learned have ruled that a Zimmi 
should not be allowed to ride at all, except 
in cases of necessity, and if he be thuB of 
necessity allowed to ride, he should dismount 
when he meets a Muslim. ( Hidayah , vol. ii. 
219.) 

A judge when he administers an oath 
to a Christian, must direct him to say: 
“ I swear by God who sent the Gospel to 
Jesus.” 

It is a singular ruling of the Muhammadan 
law that a claim of parentage made by a 
Christian is preferable to a claim of bondage 
advanced by a Muslim. Abu Hanifah says 
if a boy be in the possession of two men, the 
one a Muslim and the other a Christian, and 
the Christian assert that the boy is Mb son, 
and the Muslim assert that he is his slave, 
he must be decreed to be the son of the 
Christian and free, because although Islam is 
the superior religion, there can be no balance 
between the claim of offspring and the claim 
of bondage. (Idem, vol. iv. 133.) 

Sir William Muir, referring to Muhammad’s 
reception of the Banu Hanifah and other 
Christian tribes, a.H; 9, says, “ On the depar¬ 
ture of the embassy the Prophet gave 
them a vessel with some water in it running 
over from his own ablutions, and said to 
them, * When ye reach your country break 
down your church, sprinkle its site with thiB 
water, and build a Masjid in its place.’ These 
commands they carried into effect, and aban¬ 
doned. Christianity without compunction. 
To another Christian tribe he prohibited the 
practice of baptism; so that although the 
adults continued to be nominally Christian, 
their children grew up with no provision but 

that of the Qur’an.It is no wonder 

that Christianity, thus insulted and trampled 
under foot, languished and soon disappeared 
from the peninsula.” {Life of Mahomet , voL 
iv. 219.) 

CHURCHES. Arabic Bia’h and 

Kanisahy which terms include equally 
churches and synagogues. The construction 
of churches or synagogues in Muslim terri¬ 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions; but as for places of worship which 
belonged to the Jews or Christiana before 
the country was conquered by the Muham¬ 
madan power, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because the buildingB cannot endure 
for ever, and, as the Imam of the Muslim 
army has left these people to the exercise of 
their own religion, it is a necessary inference 
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that he has engaged not to prevent them 
from building or repairing their churches or 
synagogues. If, however, they attempt to 
remove these, and to build them in a place 
different from their former situation, tho 
Imam must prevent them, since this is an 
actual construction. Monasteries and her* 
mitages are under the same law. Places of 
prayer within their dwellings are allowed to 
be constructed, because they are merely an 
appurtenance to a private habitation. What 
is hero said iB held to be the rule with 
regard to cities, but not with respect to vil¬ 
lages, because as the “ tokens of Islam ” (i.e. 
prayer, festivals,<fcc.) appear in cities, zimtnls 
(i.e, those paying tax for protection) should 
not be permitted to exhibit the tokens of 
their infidelity in the face of Islam. But as 
the tokens of Islam do not appear in vil¬ 
lages, the erection of churches and syna¬ 
gogues is not prohibited there. But the Imam 
Abu Hanlfah held that this exemption merely 
applied to the village of Kusa, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants were zimnue. 
He adds that in the country of Arabia, Jews 
and Christians are prohibited from construct¬ 
ing synagogues and churches, either in cities 
or villages, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, “ Two religions cannot exist in the 
country of Arabia” (Hiddyah , book ix. c. viii.) 

If a Jew or a Christian, being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, and 
descends to the heirs of the founder. Accord¬ 
ing to Abu Hanlfah, it is a pious appropria¬ 
tion ; but his two disciples hold such erections 
to be sinful , and only to be considered as or¬ 
dinary property. If a Jew or a Christian will 
that his house after his death shall be con¬ 
verted into either a synagogue or church, the 
bequest is valid. ( Hiddyah, book lii. c. vi.) 

The following tradition related by 
ibn ‘AH ( Mishkdt , iv. c. viii. 2) exhibits Mu¬ 
hammad’s determination to destroy Christian 
churches : “ We told the Prophet that there 
was a church on our ground; and we re¬ 
quested the favour of his giving us the water 
which remained after he had performed wazu. 
And the Prophet called for water, performed 
wazu and washed out his mouth ; after which 
he poured the water for us into a vessel and 
ordered us to return, saying, ‘ When you 
arrive, destroy your church (Arabic 6i'uA), 
and pour this water on the spot, and build a 
mosque there.” 

CIRCUMCISION. Arabic Khiian, 

khitdnah, or khatnah. Circumcision is not 
once alluded to in the Qur’an. The omission 
is remarkable, and Muslim writers do not 
attempt any explanation of it. It is held to 
be svnnah, or founded upon the customs of 
the Prophet ( Fatdwa ‘Alamgirl , vol iv. 
p. 237), and dating its institution from the 
time of Abraham. There is no authentic 
account of the circumcision of Muhammad, 
but it is asserted by some writers that lie was 
born circumcised. This, however, is denied by 
the most eminent scholars. (Raddu'l-Mukhtdr, 
vol. v. p. 835.) 
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In the Sahihu 'l- Bukhari, p. 931, a short 
chapter is devoted to the subject of khitdn , 
or “ circumcision,” in which there are three 
traditions:— 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet said 
one of the observances of Fi$rah is circumci¬ 
sion. 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said that Abraham was circumcised when he 
waB eighty years old. 

Said ibn Jubair relates that it was asked 
of Ibn ‘Abbas, “How old were you when the 
Prophet died ? ” He said, “ I was circumcised 
in the days when it occurred.’ 1 And Jubair 
says they did not circumcise in those days 
until men were full grown. 

It is recommended to be performed upon a 
boy between the ages of seven and twelve, but 
it is lawful to circumcise a child seven days 
after his birth. In the case of a convert to 
Islam from some other creed, to whom the 
operation may be an occasion of great suffer¬ 
ing, it can be dispensed with, although it is 
considered expedient and proper for all new 
converts to be circumcised. In all cases an 
adult is expected to circumcise himself as it 
is a shame for &□ adult person to uncover 
himself to another. 

The circumcision of females is also allowed, 
and is commonly practised in Arabia. (F a* 
tdwa ‘ Alamgiri , vol. iv. p. 237.') 

The barber is generally the person em¬ 
ployed for the circumcision of boys, and the 
operation as practised by Muhammadans in 
India is performed in the following manner. 
A bit of stick fa used as a probe, and carried 
round and round between the glans and pre¬ 
puce) to ascertain the exact extent of the 
fraenum, and that no unnatural adhesions 
exist. The foreskin is then drawn forwards 
and a pair of forceps, consisting of a couple 
of pieces of split bamboo, five or six inches 
long and a quarter of an inch thick, tied 
firmly together at one end with a string to 
the extent of an inch, applied from above in 
an oblique direction, so as to exclude about 
an inch and a half of the prepuce above and 
three-quarters of an inch below. The for¬ 
ceps severely grasping it, causes a good deal 
of pain, but this state of suffering does not 
continue long, since the next thing to be done 
is the removal, which is done by one stroke 
of the razor drawn directly downwards. The 
haemorrhage which follows is inconsiderable 
and easily stopped by the application of 
burnt rags and ashes. 

According to several Muhammadan doctors, 
there were seventeen of the prophets bom in 
a circ um cised state, namely, Zakariya, ShiB, 
Idris, Yusuf, Hanzalah, ‘Isa, Musa, Adam, 
Nuh, Shu‘aib, Sam, Lut, $alih, Sulaiman, 
Yahya, Hud, and Muhammad. (Durru 
Mukjitdr , p. 619.) 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN ANI- 

MALS. All quadrupeds that seize their 
prey with their teeth, and all birds which 
seize it with thoir talons, are unlawful 
( haram ), the Prophet having prohibited man¬ 
kind from eating them. 
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Hyenas and foxes, being both included 
under the olass of animals of prey, aro un¬ 
lawful. (This is the doctrine of Abu Hanifah, 
but ash-Shafl'i holds that they are lawful.) 
Elephants and weasels are also animals of 
prey. ^ Pelicans and kites are abominable 
( mtikruh ), because they devour dead bodies. 

Crows which feed on grain are mubdh, or 
indifferent, but carrion crows and ravens are 
unlawful Abu Hanifah says the magpie is 
indifferent (mu6dA), but the Imajn Yusuf says 
it is abominable ( makruh ). 

Crocodiles and otters and wasps, and, in 
general, all insects are ma/cruh, or abomin¬ 
able. The ass and the mule are both unlaw¬ 
ful. According to Abu Hanifah and Malik, 
horse-flesh is unlawful, but ash-Sh&fhi says 
it is indifferent. The flesh of hares is also 
indifferent. 

No animal that lives in the water, except 
fish, is lawful But Malik allows them. 

Fishes dying of themselves are unlawful, 
and so are all animals who are not slain by 
labdfa. (Htdduah, vol. iv. p. 74.) [zabah.] 

It must be observed that in Muhammadan 
law animals are either haldl, “ lawful,” or 
mubahi “ indifferent,” or nxakruh, “ abomin¬ 
able ” (t.e. which is condemned but still is 
lawful), or bardm, “unlawful” 

CLERGY. The Christian clergy 

are mentioned in the Qur’an with expressions 
of comparative praise. Surah v. 85: “Thou 
wilt surely find that the strongest in enmity 
against those who believe are the Jews, and 
the idolaters; and thou wilt find those to be 
nearest in affection to them who say ‘ We 
are Christians’; that is because there are 
amongst them priests and monks, 

and because they are not proud.” 

The Muhammadans have no class of people 
occupying the precise position of priests or 
cleigy, although the Imams, />r leaders of 
prayers in the public assembly, are persons of 
learning appointed by the congregation. In 
Central Asia, it is usual to set apart a learned 
man (well skilled in theology) by binding the 
turban round his head, the act being per¬ 
formed by a leading m&ulawi or scholar. 

In Turkey and the western portion of 
Islam, those, who are qualified to give an 
opinion in religious matters, and to take the 
lead in guiding the people in spiritual affairs, 
are called Warna* (pi. of *dlim ), a term which 
has, in Hindust&n and Central Asia, assumed 
the form of maulawi , a word derived from 
mauld, “ lord.” 

The recognised offices in Islam correspond¬ 
ing to that of a priest or religions teacher, 
are, /mam, Mu/ti, and Qazi. Imam (in addi¬ 
tion to its being used for the Khalifah. or 
Caliph, in the Traditions), is the person who 
leads the public prayers, an office answering 
to the Latin Antistes. This official is ap¬ 
pointed either by the congregation, or by the 
parish or section of the town or village, who 
frequent the mosque in which he leads the 
prayers. Mufti is the legal adviser, who 
decides difficult religious questions, and 
assists the Qari, or judge. Qo?tis the judge 


and the administrator of the law. The 
appointments of Mufti and Qazi are in 
the hands of the Muslim government of the 
place. It is usual for the Qazi to take 
the lead in prayers at funerals, whihit the 
Imam of the parish generally performs the 
nikdh, or religious service at marriages. 
[marriage.] 

These offices are not necessarily hereditary, 
but it is usual in Muhammadan countries 
for them to pass from father to son. In 
India at the present time there are families 
who retain the titles of Mufti and Qazi , 
although the duties connected with these 
offices are no longer performed by them. 

CAUTION (Arabic Hazar) is 

enjoined by Muhammad, who is related to 
have said, “A Muslim is not bitten twice at 
the same hole.” “ He is no perfect man who 
has not fallen into trouble, for there is no skil¬ 
ful physician but experience.” “ When & man 
has spoken, and has then looked first to his 
right and then to his left, what he has said 
is sacred to those present, and they must 
not disclose it to others.” ([Mishkat y xxii. 
c. xviii.) 

COINAGE, [money.] 
COLLECTOR OF TAXES. Arabic 

* A shir, a collector of the tenths ; and i Amxl 
muta$addiq , a collector of alms. 

The Khalifah is to allow the officer em¬ 
ployed in the collection of the zakat as much 
out of it as is in proportion to his labour, and 
will remunerate himself and his assistants. 
(Biddyah, vol. i. p. 54.) 

COMMANDMENTS, The Ten. 

In the Qur’an it is stated that God gave 
Moses certain monitions on tables (of stone), 
and also that he gave him nine clear signs. 
(See Surah vii. 142, and Surah xvii. 103.) 
These two statements have perplexed the 
commentators very much, and every effort is 
made by them to reconcile the nine signs 
with tHe Ten Commandments, although it is 
evident from the Qur’an itself, that the nine 
clear signs refer to the miracles of Moses. 
[PLAGUES OF EGYPT.] 

According to the Traditions, the Prophet 
himself was a little confused in the matter, 
and may to some extent be responsible for the 
mistakes of the commentators on his book, for 
it is related ( Mishkat, book i. c. ii. pt. 2) that 
a Jew came to the Prophet and asked him 
about the nine (sic) wonders which appeared 
by the hands of Moses. The Prophet said, 
“ Do not associate anything with God, do not 
steal, do not commit adultery, do not kill, do 
not take an innocent before the king to 
be killed, do not practise magic, do not take 
interest, do not accuse an innocent woman of 
adultery, do not run away in battle, and 
especially for you, O Jews, nob to work on 
the Sabbath.” ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq remarks on 
this tradition that the Jew asked about the 
nine (sic) zniracloa (or plagues) of Egypt;, and 
the Prophet gave him the Ten Command- 
meats. 
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A companion of the Ten Commandment! 
given by the great Jewish law-giver with thoie 
recorded in the above tradition and in the 
nth Siirah of the QurAn, verie 152, will show 
how imperfectly the Arabian Prophet wai 
acquainted with the Old Testament scrip¬ 
tures. 

The oommentator 9uiain, who wrote four 
hundred years ago, says the following verses 
in the Siiratu ’1-An‘im (vi.) are those Ten 
Commandments whioh in every dispensation 
are incumbent on mankind, and cannot be 
abrogated (meaning undoubtedly the Ten 
Commandments given to Moses). 

Sat : Come, I will rehearse what your Lord 
hath made binding on you—(1) that ye assign 
not aught to Him as partner: (2) and that ye 
be good to your parents: (8) and that ye slay 
not your children, because of poverty; for 
them and for you will we provide: (4) and 
that ye come not near to pollutions, outward 
or Inward : (5) and that ye *slay not anyone 
whom Ood hath forbidden you, unless for 
a Just oause. This hath he enjoined on 
you, to the intent that ye may understand. 
(6) And oome not nigh to the substance of 
the orphan, but to improve it, until he come 
of age: (7) and use a full measure, and a 
just balance : We will not task a soul beyond 
Its ability. (8) And when ye give Judgment, 
observe justice, even though It be the affair 
of a kinsman, (9) and fulfil the covenant of 
Qod. This hath God enjoined you for your, 
monition — And, ‘this is my right wav.’ 
Follow Ittfaon: (10) ind follow not othtr p»th» 
loot to bo io«ttorod from Hlo path. Thl« 
both Ho onjolnod you, that yo moy foorHlm. 
(BOrah tl. 142.) 

COMMANDER OF THE FAITH- 
FUL. Arabic Amlru 'l-Mv’minln 
*»\). A title given by the 
Moillmi in the firot inotanoo to the flrot She* 
Utah, AbO Balir, and afterward! retained by 
•nooeoding Khellfebi. It !• oionmod by 
olmoat any Muhammadan ruler in the pre¬ 
test dey. 

COMMENTARIES, [qub’ak.] 
COMMERCE. Arabic TijArah 
Commerce and merchandise 
ere told in the Qur’an to be of God." Sttreh 
uvli. 68: "It is your Lord who drives the 
ships for you In the sea that ye may seek 
after plenty from Him ; verily He Is ever mer¬ 
ciful to yon. And when distress touches you 
In the see, thoee whom ye call upon,exoept 
Him, stray away from yon; but when He has 
brought yon safe to shore, ye also turn away 
(from Ood) *, fer man is ever ungrateful. 

Zakat is dne on merchandise of every 
desoription, In proportion to 5 yer oent. 

COMPANIONS, The. [ashab.] 
COMPULSION. Arabio IkrAh 
Muhammadan law makea 
provision for pereoni aoting under oompul- 
•ion, when the person who compels has it in 
his power to execute what he orders, be he 


a king or a thief. (Bidigah, vol. iii. p. 452.) 
E.g. a person forced into a contract may dis¬ 
solve it. A Muslim may lawfully eat food 
which is prohibited if he be compelled to do 
so, being threatened with loss of life or limb. 
Nor is a Muslim guilty of sin who declares 
himself an unbeliever when the loss of a limb 
or of life is threatened. According to the 
Imam Abu Sanifah, if a Mualim be compelled 
to divorce his wife, the divorce is vaUd; but 
with him the other three Imims are not 
agreed in this ruling. 

CONCUBINE. Arabic 8urHvah 
(hr), pL *arAH. The Muhammadan 
religion appears to give almost unlimited 
license to oonoubinage, provided the woman 
be a slave, and not a free Muslim woman. 

These female slaves must be either (l) 
Uktn o*ptlr» In w»r, (2) or purobaiod by 
money, (8) or ths descendants of slaves. 
Evsn* married women, if taken in war, are, 
aooordlng to an injunction of the Qurifin, 
Sflrah iv. 98, entirely at the disposal of the 
Muslim conqueror. "(Unlawful) to yon aw 
married women, except suoh as your right 
hand possess (».e. taken in war, or purchased 
slaves). 11 This institution of oononbiaage la 
founded upon the example of Muhammad 
himself, who took Rlk&aah the Jewess as hie 
oononblne after the battle with the Banfi 
Quraieah 1a.m. 5), and also Maria the Copt, 
who wae sent him as a slave by the Governor 
of Egypt. 

Should a oonoubiny bear her master a 
child, the Muhammadan law rules that she 
and her offspring are tpeo facto free. For a 
further treatment of thU subject, see article 
on SLAVES. 

Amongst the ShPahe, the temporary mar- 
rings called Mut‘ah exhibits the worst form 
of oonoubinage. [mot*ah.] 

It is interesting to compare the condition 
of the oononblne under Muslim law and under 
the Mosaic. Under the law of Moses, a con¬ 
cubine would generally be either a Hebrew 
girl bought of her father, or a Gentile oaptive 
taken in war. So that whilst the Muham¬ 
madan law forbids oonoubinage with a free 
woman, the Moeaio law permitted it and legis¬ 
lated for It. See Exodus xxl.: 44 If a man 
sell his daughter to be a maid-servant, she 
shall not go out as men-servants do. If she 
please not Tier master who hath betrothed her 
to himself, then shall he let her be redeemed; 
to sell her unto a strange nation he shall have 
no power, seeing he hath dealt deceitfully with 
her.” 

With regard to female slaves taken In war, 
the Mosaio law ruled. Deut. xxl. 10: “ When 
thou goest to war against thine enemies, 
and the Lord thy God hath delivered them 
Into thine hands, and thou hast taken them 
oaptive, and eccet a beautiful woman, and 
hast a desire unto her, that thou wouldet 
have her to thy wife; then thou shalt bring 
her to thine home, do. . . . And it ehall be, 
if thou have no delight in her, then thou shall 
let her go whither she will; but thou shalt 
not eell her," do, 
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CONGREGATION' The Assembly 

of people in a ‘'mosque is called Jam‘ak 
(***■) lt the term also being used in Afghan¬ 
istan for the mosque itself. 

There are special rewards for those Mu¬ 
hammadans who assemble together for the 
stated prayers; for Muhammad has said, 
“The prayers which are said in a congrega¬ 
tion increase the rewards of the worshipper 
twenty-seven degrees.” “Say your prayers 
in a congregation, far a wolf does not eat the 
sheep except one has strayed from the flock.” 
(Mishkdt, book iv. ch. xxiv.) 

The Sunni style themselves Ahlu Sunnah 
wa Jam'ah, i.e. “ the people of the traditions 
and of the congregation,” in contradistinction 
to the Shi‘ahs, who do not worship in a con¬ 
gregation unless the Imam, or leader, be a 
man entirely free from sin. [maM.] 

The word jam'ah is also used for an 
assembly of people collected to decide a ques¬ 
tion of law or theology, the ijmd ‘ being their 
decision, more frequently called i)m<ru 7- 
ummak. 

CONSCIENCE. There is no word 

in the Qur’an which exactly expresses 
the Christian conception of conscience. The 
word na/s ((j*JkJ) f which, according to Arabic 
lexicons, expresses very much the same idea 
as the Hebrew nephesk, “life, animal 

V V 

spirit, breath ” (Job xli. 21), seems to be used 
in the Qur’an to convey the meaning of con¬ 
science, although English translators render 
it “ soul” Muslim theologians say there are 
four kinds of consciences spoken of in the 
Qur’ftn: (1) Na/s lawwamak , the “self- 
accusing soul or conscience ” (Surah lxxv. $). 
(2) Nafg ammarah , the “soul or conscience 
prone to evil” (Surah xii. .53). (3) Nafs 

mutma’innah , the “ peaceful soul or con¬ 
science ” (Surah lxxxix. 12). (4) Nafs tnul- 
hammah , the “ soul or conscience in which 
is breathed both bAd and good” (Surah 
Ixxxiv. 27.) 

* It occurs also in the sense of conscience in 
the Traditions ( Mishkdt , book i. ch. i. pt. 3): 
“ When anything pricks your soul (nafs) for¬ 
sake it.” Abdu ’1-Haqq, in his Persian com¬ 
mentary on the Mishkdt , renders it by xat , 
but the English word conscience would seem 
to express the precise idea. In Persian Mu¬ 
hammadan workB, as well as in common eon- 
versation, the word nafs is now used in its 
evil sense, of desire or passion, but it must 
be evident that this is not its Qur’anic mean¬ 
ing. The word zimmah, which in later 
Arabic, together with zamir , is used 

to express conscience, has in the only pas¬ 
sage where it occurs in the Qur’an a decidedly 
different meaning, e.g . Surah ix. 8, 10, where 
it means .clientship. Sale and Rod well both 
translate it “ faith,” but Palmer more accu¬ 
rately renders it “ ties of clientship.” 

CONVERSATION. The follow- 

ing instructions are given in the Qur’an re¬ 
garding talking and conversation. Surah 


xxxi. 17, “ Be moderate in thy walk, and 
lower thy voice; verily the most disagreeable 
of voices is the voice of asses.” Surah ii. 
77, “ Speak to men kindly.” In the Tradi¬ 
tions, Ibn Mas‘ud relates that Muhammad 
said, “ May those people go to the fire of hell 
who speak much.” 

On the subject of conversation, Faqh* Jaui 
Muhammad As‘ad, the author of the cele¬ 
brated ethical work entitled the Akktak-i- 
Jaldli , p. 288, says :— 

“ He should not talk much, for it is a sign 
of levity in feeling and weakness in judgment, 
and tends to lower him in point of considera¬ 
tion and position. We are told that the Pro- 
het used to observe the strictest medium in 
is language; so much so, that, in the most 
protracted interviews, you might have counted 
the words he uttered. Buzurg Jamihr used 
to say, 1 When you see a person talking much 
without occasion, be sure he is out of his 
senses.’ Let him not give vent to expres¬ 
sions till he has determined in hie own mind 
what he. is going to say. When anyone is 
relating a story, however well known to the 
listener, the latter is .not to intimate his ac¬ 
quaintance with it till the narrative is con¬ 
cluded. A question put to others he must 
not himself reply to; if put to & body of 
which he is a member, let him not prevent 
the others; and if another is engaged in 
answering what himself could answer better, 
let him keep silence till the other’s statement 
is completed, and then give his own, but in 
such sort as not to annoy the former speaker. 
Let him not commence his reply till the 
querist’s sentence is concluded. Conversa¬ 
tions and discussions which do not concern 
him, although held in his presence, he is not 
to interfere in; and if people conceal what 
they are saying, he must not attempt furtively 
to overhear. To his elders he should speak 
with judgment, pitching his voice at a medium 
between high and low. Should any abstruse 
topic present itself, he should give it per¬ 
spicuity by comparison. Prolixity he should 
never aim at. when not absolutely required ; 
on the contrary, let it be his endeavour to 
compress all he has to say. Neither should he 
employ unusual terms or far-fetched figures. 
He should beware of obscenity and bad lan¬ 
guage; or if he must needs refer to an inde¬ 
cent subject, let him be content with allusion 
by metaphor. Of all things, let him keep 
clear of a taste for indelicacy, which tends to 
lower his breeding, degrade his respectability, 
and bring him into general disagreement and 
dislike. Let his language upon every occa¬ 
sion correspond with the exigency of his posi¬ 
tion ; and if accompanied by gesticulation of 
the hand or eye or eyebrow, let it be only of 
that graceful sort which his situation calls 
for. Let him never, for right or wrong, en¬ 
gage in disputes with others of the company ; 
least of all with the elders or the triflers of 
it: and when embarked in such dispute, let 
him be rigidly observant of the rules of 
candour. 

“ Let him not deal in profound observation 
beyond the intellect of those he is addressing, 
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but adapt his discourse to the judgment of his 
hearers. Thus even the Prophet has declared— 

* We of the prophetic order are enjoined to ad¬ 
dress men in the measure of their understand¬ 
ings ': and Jesus (blessed be he) said, ‘ Use not 
wisdom with the unwise to their annoyance 
(St. Matthew vii. 6 ?). In all his conversation 
let him adhere to the ways of courtesy. 
Never let him mimic anyone’s gestures, 
actions, or words, nor give utterance to the 
language of menace. 

m When addressing a great person, let him 
begin with something ominous of good, as the 
permanence of his fortune, felicity, and so 

forth. . . 

“ From all back-biting, carping, slander, 
and falsehood, whether heard or spoken, let 
him hold it essential to keep clear ; nay, even 
from any partnership with those addicted to 
such practices. Let him listen more than he 
speaks. It was the answer of a wise man to 
those who asked him why he did so, 

‘ Because,’ said he, 4 God has given me two 
ears and only one tongue ’; which was as 
much as to Bay, 1 Hear twice as much as you 
speak.* ” 

CONVERTS TO THE MUHAM¬ 
MADAN RELIGION. Ac( rding to the author 
of the Hidayah (vol. a 170), if a hostile in¬ 
fidel embrace Islam in a hostile country, his 
person is his own, and he is not made a slave, 
nor can his children be enslaved. His pro* 
perty is also his own. But it is not so in the 
case of one who has been first conquered and 
then embraces Islam, for his own person and 
hia children become slaves, and his wives are 
at the mercy of the victorious Muslim, whilst 
his lands also become the property of the 
State. 

COVENANT. The word in the j 

Qur’an and the Traditions for God’s Cove¬ 
nant with His people is Mxtaq. Muham¬ 
mad taught, both in the Qur’an ftnd A the 
Traditions, that in the beginning God called 
all the souls of mankind together and took a 
promise (wa'dah) and a covenant from 

them. 

The account of this transaction is given as 
follows in the Qur’an, Surah vii. 171 

“Thy Lord brought forth their descendants 
from the reins of the sons of Adam and took 
them to witness against themselves, ‘ Am 1 
not,’ said He, ‘ your Lotf? ’They said, ‘Yes 
we witness it.’ This we did, lest ye should 
say on the Day of Resurrection, ‘ Truly, , of 
this were we heedless, because uninformed. 

«Or lest ye should say, ‘Our fathers, 
indeed, aforetime joined other gods with our 
God, and we are their seed after them: wilt 
thou destroy us for the doings of vain 

men ? ’ ” . , 

But the story as told in the Traditions is 

more graphic :— _ ,. . 

« Ubai ibn Ka‘b relates, in explanation of 
the verse in the Suratu ’1-A‘raf (verse 171) : 
When God created (the spirits of) the sons 
of Adam, he collected them together and 
made them of different tribes, and of different 


appearances, and gave them powers of speech. 
Then they began to speak, and God took 
from them a promise (wa'dah), and a covenant 
(mifidg)* and said, ‘Am I not thy Lord?^ 
They all answered and said, 4 Thou art. 
Then God said, ‘ Swear by the seven hea¬ 
vens and the seven earths, and by Adam your 
father, that you will not say in the resurrec¬ 
tion, We did not understand this. Know ye 
therefore that there is no Deity but Me, and 
there is no God but Me. Do not associate 
anything with Me. I will verily Bend to you 
your own apostles who shall remind you of 
this Promise and of this Covenant, and I will 
send to you your own books.’ The eons of 
Adam then replied, ‘We are witnesses that 
Thou art our Lord ( Rabb) t and our God 
(Allah). There is no Lord but Thee and no 
God but Thee.’ Then they confessed'this 
and made it known to Adam. Then Adam 
looked at them and beheld that there were 
amongst them those that were rich and poor, 
handsome and ugly, and he said, 4 0 Lord 
why didst Thou not make them all alike ? 
And the Lord said,« Truly I willed it thus in 
order that some of my servants may be 
thankful.’ Then Adam saw amongst his pos¬ 
terity, prophets, like unto lampB, and upon 
these lamps there were lights, and they were 
appointed by special covenants of prophecy 
(nabvwah) and of apostleship (rasaiah)' 
And thus it is written in the Qur’an (Surah 
xxxiii. 7), 4 Remember we have entered into 
covenant with the Prophets, with thee Mu¬ 
hammad, and with Noah, and with Abraham, 
and with Musa, and with Jesus the Son of 
Mary, and we made with them .a covenant. 
-And (continues Ubai) Jesus was amongst the 
spirits.’’ (. Mishkat , Arabic Ed. Babu 1-Qadr.) 

COVERING THE HEAD. There 

is no injunction in either the Qur an or Tra¬ 
ditions as to a man covering his head during 
prayers, althongh it is generally held to be 
more modest and correct for him to do so. 

With reference to women, the law is impe¬ 
rative, for ‘Ayishah relates that Muhammad 
said, « God accepts not the prayer of mi adult 
woman unl ess she cover her head.” ( < M.\shk&ty 
iv. c. ix.) 

CORRUPTION OP THE SCRIP- 

TURES. Muhammadans charge the Jews 
and Christians with having altered their 
sacred books. The word used by Muham¬ 
madan writers for this supposed corruption of 
the sacred Scriptures, of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians is Tabrif. .... 

The Ima3n Fakhra ’d-din Ra?i, in liis com¬ 
mentary, Tafsir-i-Kabir, explains Tabrif to 
mean 44 to change, alter, or turn aside any¬ 
thing from the truth.” Muslim divines say 
there are two kinds of tahrify namely, faA 
a corruption of the meaning; 
and tahrif-i-laf$iy a corruption of the words. 

Muhammadan controversialists, when they 
become acquainted with the nature of the 
: contents of the sacred books of the Jews and 

I Christians, and of the impossibility of recon¬ 

ciling the contents of the Qur’an with those of 
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the ■acred Scriptures, charge the Ohi.stian* 
with the tabrif-i-lafy\. They say the 
Christians hare expunged the word abmad 
from the prophecies, and have inserted the 
expression " Son of God,” and the story of 
the ernoifixion, death, and resurrection of our 
bleaaed Lord. This view, however, is not the 
one held by the most celebrated of the Mus¬ 
lim commentators. 

The Im&m Muhammad Ismft'il al-Bukhiri 
(p, 1127, line 7 Y records that Ibn ‘Abbia said 
that u the word Tahiif (corruption) signifies 
to change a thing from its original nature; 
and that there is no man who bould corrupt 
a single word of what proceeded from God, 
so that the Jews and Christians oould oorrupt 
only by misrepresenting the meaning of the 
words of God." 

Ibn Masar and Ibn Abl H&tim state, in the 
commentary known as the 7y#lr Durr-i- 
that they have it on the authority of 
Ibn Munlyah, that the Taurat (i.s, the books 
of Moses), and the Infll (i.i, the Gospels), are 
in the same state of purity in whioh they were 
sent down from heaven, and that no altera¬ 
tions had been made in them, but that the 
Jews were wont to deceive the people by un* 
and "“■ting the sense 

of Soripture. 

Shdh Wallyu’lUh, in his commentary, the 
/otisv i*Kab\r % and also Ibn ‘Abb&e, support 
the same view. 

Thie appears to be the oorreot interpreta¬ 
tion of the various verses of the Qur’in 
charging the Jews with having corrupted the 
meaning of the sacred Scriptures. 

For example, Sttratu All ‘Imrto (ili.), 72 1 
11 There are oertainly some of them who read 
the Scriptures perversely, that ye may think 
what they read to be really in the Scriptures, 
yet it is not in the Soriptures; and they say 
this is from God, but it is not from God ; and 
they speak that which is false concerning God 
against their own knowledge." 

The Im&m Fakhru 'd-dln, in his commen¬ 
tary on this verse, and many others of the 
same oharpoter which ooour in the Qur'&n, 
says it refers to a taAri/W-ma'natci, and that 
it does not mean that the Jews altered the 
text, but merely that they made alterations 
in the course of reading. 

But whilst all the old commentators, who 
most probably had never seen a oopy of the 
sacred books of the Jews and Christians, only 
oharge them with a fadrf/Vi.maWY, all 
modern controversialists amongst the Mu¬ 
hammadans oontend for' a fairV/W-fq/bf, as 
being the only solution of the difficulty. 

In dealing with suoh opponents, the Chris¬ 
tian divine will avail himself of the following 
arguments i— 

1. The Qur'&n does not charge the Jews 
and Christians with corrupting the text -df 
their sacred books; and many learned Mus¬ 
lim commentators admit that suoh is not the 

oase. 

2. The Qur'&n asserts that the Holy Sorip 
tires of the Jews and Christians existed in 
the days of Muhammad, who invariably 
speaks of them with reverenoe and respect, 


8. There now exist manuscripts of the Old 
and New Testaments of an earlier date than 
that of Muhammad (a.d, 610-682.) 

4. There are versions of the Old and New 
Testament now extant, whioh existed before 
Muhammad; for example, the Septuagin*, the 
Latin Vulgate, the Syriac, the Coptic, and 
the Armenian versions. 

6. The Hexapia, or Octapla of Origen, which 
dates four centuries before Muhammad, gives 
various versions of the Old Testament Sorip¬ 
tures in parallel columns. 

6. The Syrian Christians of St. Thomas, of 
Malabar and Travancore, in the south of 
India, who were separated from the western 
world for centuries, possess the same Serin- 
tnres. r 


7. la the works of Justin Martyr, who 
lived from a.x>. 108 to 167, there are nume¬ 
rous quotations from our sacred books, which 
prove that they were exaetly the same as 
those we hive now. The same may be said 
of other early Christian writsrs. 

Muhammadan controversialists of the pre¬ 
sent day urge that the numerous readings 
whioh exist in the Christian books are a proof 
that they have been corrupted. But these do 
not affect, in the least, the main points at 
Usne between the Christian and the Muslim. 
The Divine Sonehip of Christ, the Father¬ 
hood of God, the Crucifixion, Death, and Re¬ 
surrection of Christ, and tbs Atonement, are 
an clearly stated in almost every book of the 
Nsw Testament, whilst they are rejected by 
the Qur&n, 

The most plausible of modern objections 
urged by Muslim divines is, that the Chris- 
tians have lo*t the IyU which was sent down 
from heaven to Jesus: and that the New Tes¬ 
tament oontains merelv the tforf!#, or Sunnah 
-the fraeA ft on# handed down by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John, Paul, and otners. It la, 
of oourse, a mere assertion, uniupported by 
any proof; but it appears to be a line of 
argument whioh oommends itself to many 
modern Muslims. J 


CREATION. Arabic Khnlqah . The 

following are the allusions to the Creation which 
occur in the Qur'&n, Sarah 1. 87: "Of old We 
(God) oreated the heavens and the earth and all 
that Is between them in six days, and no wea¬ 
riness touohed Us." Sarah xli, 8; "Do ve 
indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days 
created the earth ? Do ye aesign Him eonalls ? 
The Lord of the World is He. And He hath 
plaoed on the earth the firm mountains whioh 
tower *bove it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishments throughout it 
(for the cravings of all are alike), in four 
days. Then He applied Himself to nhe 
heaven, whioh was but smoke .* and to it and 
to the earth He said, " Come ys, in obedience 
or against your will P" and they both said, 
" We oome obedient." And He completed 
kham as seven heavens in two days, and in 
each heaven made known its offioe: and We 
furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
This is the disposition of 
the Almighty, the all-knowing one." Sftrah 
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xvi. 3: u He created the heavens and the 
earth to set forth his truth, high let Him be 
exalted above the gods they join with Him l 
Man hath He created out of a moist germ; yet 
lo I man is an open caviller. And the cattle I 

for you hath He created them, Ac. 

Shall He who hath created be as he who 
hath not created ? Will ye not consider ? ” 
Sfir&h xiii. 2: “ It is God who hath reared the 
heavens without pillars, thou canst behold; 
then seated Himself upon His throne, and 
imposed laws on the sun and moon; each 
travelleth to its appointeth goal. He ordereth 
all things. He maketh His signs clear. 
Haply ye will have firm faith in a meeting 
with your Lord. And He it is who hath out¬ 
stretched the earth, and placed on it the firm 
mountains, and rivers; and of every fruit He 
hath placed on it two kinds. He causeth the 
night to enshroud the day.” S&rah xxxv. 
12: “ God created you of dust—then of the 
germs of life—then made you two sexes.” 

According to the Traditions (Mi»hkat % xxiv. 
o. i. pt. 3), God created the earth on Satur¬ 
day, the nills on Sunday,the treason Monday, 
all unpleasant things on Tuesday, the light 
on Wednesday, the beasts on Thursday, and 
Adam, who was the last of Creation, was 
created after the time of afternoon prayers on 
Friday. 

CBEED. The Muhammadan Creed, 
or Kalimatu 'th-ihahadah (shortly Kaliniak) Is 
the well-known formula:— 

“I testify that thwe is no deity but 
God, and Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God.” 

It is the belief of Muhammadans that the 
first part of this creod, which is called the 
naf\ wa ifibdt, namely, “ There is no deity but 
God,” has been the expression of belief of 
every prophet since the days of Adam, and 
that the seoond portion has been changed 
according to the dispensation: for example, 
that in the days of Mosei it would be: 
“ There Is no deity but God, and Moses is 
the Gonverser with God.” In the Christian 
dispensation it was: “There is no deity 
but God,, and Jesus is the Spirit of 
God.” 

Jftbir relates that Muhammad said “ the 
keys of Paradise are bearing witness that 
there is no deity but God.” 

The recital of the Kaltmah, or Creed, is 
the first of five pillars of practical religion in 
Islilm; and whon anyone is converted to 
Islim he is required to repeat this formula, 
and the following are the conditions required 
of every Muslim with reference to it 

1. That it shall be repeated aloud, at 
loast onco in a life-time. 

2. That tho meaning of it shall be fully 
understood. 

8. That it shall be bolievod in “ by the 
heart.” 

4. That it shall be professed until doath. 

5. That It shall bo recited correctly. 

6. That it shall be always professed and 
declared without hesitation. 

(Sharfru 7* Wiqdyah.) 


CREMATION. [bushing th« 

DjCAD.] 

CRESCENT. The figure of the 

crescent is the Turkish symbol, and hence it 
has been regarded by Europeans as the spe¬ 
cial emblem of the Muhammadan religion, 
although it is unknown to the Muhammadans 
of the East. This figure, however, did not 
originate with the Turks, but it was the 
symbol of sovereignty in the city of Byzan¬ 
tium previous to the Muslim conquest, as 
may be seen from the medals struck in 
honour of Augustus Trajan and others. The 
crescent has been the symbol of three dif¬ 
ferent orders of knighthood; the first of 
which was instituted by Charles L, King of 
Naples, a.d, 1268; the seoond in 1448 by 
Ren* of Anjou ; the third by Sultan Selim 
in 1801. It must have been adopted by Mu¬ 
hammadans for the first time upon the over¬ 
throw of the Byzantine Empire by Muhammad 
II., and it is now generally used by the 
Turks as the insignia of their oreed. 

CROCODILE. Arabic TirruA^ 

The flesh of a crocodile is unlawful for food 
to a Muhanimadan. (Hamilton's Hi day ah, 
Iv. 74.) 

CROSS, The. Arabic Af-^allb. Tbe 

Qur'an denies the crucifixion of our blessed 
Lord [crccifxxiow], and it Is related by al- 
WiqidI that Muhammad had such a repug¬ 
nance to the form of the oross that he broke 
everything brought into his house with that 
figure upon it. (Muir, ill. 61.) Aooording to 
Abd Hurairah, tho Prophet said, “ I swear by 
heavsn, it is near, when Jesus the Son of Mary 
will descend from heaven upon your people, a 
just king, and He will break the cron, and kill 
the swino. (Miehkdt, xxiU, o. vi.) The Imim 
AbQ YQsuf says that if a oross or a crucifix li 
stolen from a church, amputation (the punish¬ 
ment for theft) is not incurred; but if it Is 
stolen from a private dwelling it is *theft. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 90.) 

CRUCIFIXION. The Crucifixion 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is denied by the 
teaohing of the Qur’ftn. [jxiuz CHMT.] It is 
a punishment sanctioned by the Muhamma¬ 
dan religion for highway robbers, (Hamil¬ 
ton’s Hiddyah , vol. ii. 181.) 

CRUELTY, A striking instance 

of the oruelty of Muhammad's character 
oocurs in a tradition givon in tho fcabibu 7* 
Bukhari (p. 1010). Anas relates, “Some 
of the people of the tribo of *I7kl oame to the 
Prophet and embraood Islim ; but the air of 
al-Madlnah did not agree with them, and they 
wanted to leave the place. And the Prophot 
.ordored them to go whero the oamels givon in 
alms Tvore assembled, and to drink their milk, 
which they did, and recovered from their 
sickness. But after this they beoamo apo¬ 
states, and renounoed Islim, and stole the 
oamels. Then the Prophet sent some people 
after them, and they were seized and brought 
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baok to ftl-Madinah. Then the Prophet 
ordered their hands and their feet to be out 
off as a punishment for theft, and their eyes 
to be pulled out. But the Prophet did not 
stop the bleeding, and they died.” And in 
another it reads, “ The Prophet ordered hot 
irona to be drawn across their eyes, and then 
to be cast on the plain of al-Madlnah; and 
when they asked for water it was not given 
them, and they died.” % 

Sir William Muir (vol iv. p. 807) says: 
“Magnanimity or moderation are nowhere 
discernible as features in the conduct of Mu¬ 
hammad towards such'of his enemies as 
failed to tender a timely allegiance. Over 
the bodies of the Quralsh who fell at Badr he 
exulted with savage satisfaction ; and several 


prisoners, accused of no crime but of scepti¬ 
cism and political opposition, were deliberately 
executed at his command. The Prince of 
Ehaibar, after being subjected to inhuman 
torture for the purpose of discovering the 
treasures of his tribe, was, with his cousin, 
put to death on the pretext of having trea¬ 
cherously concealed them, and his wife was 
led away captive to the tent of the con¬ 
queror. Sentence of exile was enforced by 
Muhammad with rigorous severity on two 
whole Jewish tribes at al-Madlnah; and of a 
third, likewise his neighbours, the women and 
children were sold into distant captivity, 
while the men, amounting to several hundreds, 
were butchered in cold blood before his 
eyes.” 


D. 


DABBATU ’L-AR? *W). 

Lit. “ The Reptile of the Earth.” A monster 
who shall arise in the last day, and shall cry 
unto the people of the earth that mankind 
have not believed in the revelations of God 
(vide Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 84): «And when 
sentence falls upon them we will bring forth 
a beast out of the earth, that shall speak to 
them and say, * Men of our signs would not 
be sure.’” According to the Traditions he 
will be the third sign of the coming resurrec¬ 
tion, and will come forth from the mountain 
of Suf&h. ( Mishkat , xxiii. c. iv.) Both Sale 
and Rodwell have confounded the Dabbatu 
1-Ar? with Al-Jassasah, the spy, mentioned 
in a tradition by Fatimah (Mishkat, xxiii. 
c. iv.), and which is held to be a demon bow 
in existence, [ax-jassabah.] For a descrip¬ 
tion of the Dabbah, see the article on the 
BxsmtBxonoN. 

DABUR Or"* 0 )- “ The West 

wind.” A term used by the Sufis to ex¬ 
press the lust of the flesh, and its overwhelm¬ 
ing power in the heart of man. (Abdu ’r- 
Razz&q’s Dictionary of §uf\ Terms.) 

DAHHA (Ww). Plural of the 
Persian ten. The ten days of the 
Muharram, during which public mourning for 
‘All and his sons is observed by Shi* ah 
Muhammadans. (Wilson’s Glossary of Indian 
Terms.) 

ad-DAHR ( “ A long space 

of time.” A title given to the Lxxvith 
chapter of the Qur’an ; called also Suratu ’1- 
Insan, “ The Chapter of Man.” The title is 
taken from the first verse of the chapter: 
“ Did not there pass over man a long space of 
time ? ” 

DAHRl One who believes 

in the eternity of matter, and asserts that 
the duration of this world is from eternity, 
and denies the Day of Resurrection and Judg¬ 


ment; an Atheist. ( Ghiyasu U-Lu^ihat, in 
loco.) 

DAIN (&**). A debt contracted 
with some definite term fixed for repayment, 
as distinguished from qar? y which is used for 
a loan given without any fixed term for re¬ 
payment. [debt.] 

DAJJAL (JW). Lit . w false, 

lying.” The name given in the Hadis to 
certfin religious impostors who shall appear 
in the world ; a term equivalent to our use 
of the word Antichrist. Muhammad is related 
to have said there would be about thirty. 

The MasiJxu ’ d-Dajjal , or *‘ the lying 
Christ,” it is said, will be the last of the 
Dajjdls , for an account of whom refer to 
article on masihu 'd-dajjax. 

DALlL (** An argument; a 
proof.” Dalit burhdrit, “ a convincing argu¬ 
ment.” Dalil qapi, “ a decisive proof. ” 

DAMASCUS. Arabic Dimashq 

According to Jalalu ’d-din Suyufci, Damas¬ 
cus is the second sacred city in Syria, 
Jerusalem being the first; and some have 
thought it must be the “ Iram of the 
columns” mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah 
lxxxix. 6, although this is not the view of 
most Muslim writers, [iram.] . Damascus is 
not mentioned in the Qur’an. With regard to 
the date of the erection of the city, Muham¬ 
madan historians differ. Some say it was 
built by a slave named Dimashq, who be¬ 
longed to Abraham, having been given to 
the patriarch by Nimrod; others say Di¬ 
mashq was a slave belonging to Alexander the 
Great, and that the city was built in his 
day. 

Damascus was taken by Khalid in the 
reign of the Khalifah ‘Umar, a.h. 13, and it 
became the capital of tho Umaiyade Khallfaks 
under Mu‘awiyah, a.h. 41; and remained the 
chief city of Islam until the fall of that 
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dynasty, A.H. 182, when the Abbaasides moved 
their capital first to al-Kufah and then to 
Bagdad. 

The great mosque at Damascus was erected 
by ‘Abdu '1-Malik ibn Marwan, the fifth Klja- 
lifah of the Umaiyadea. It was commenced 
a.h. 86, and finished in ten years, being 
erected on the' ruins of an ancient Greek 
temple and of a Christian church. 

The account, as given by Jalalu ’d-din 
Suyufci, in his History of the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem, is curious and interesting, showing that 
for a time the Muslims and Christians wor¬ 
shipped in the same building together. 

« Here (m Damascus) all the servants of 
God joined, and built a church to worship 
God in. Some say, however, that this church 
was built by the Greeks : for ‘Abdu 'Uah Ibn 
‘Abbas, having marched against Damascus and 
besieged it, demolished the walls, after he had 
entered the city by storm. Then there fell 
down a stone, having certain letters inscribed 
thereon in the Greek language. They, there¬ 
fore sent to bring a certain monk who could 
read Greek ; but he said, * Bring me in pitch 
the impression of the letters on the stone, 
whioh he found to be as follows : ‘ Woe unto 
thee, mother of shame 1 Pious is he who 
inflicts upon thee with usury the ill which 
God designs for thee in retribution. Woe unto 
thee from five eyes, who shall destroy thy wall 
after four thousand years.’ Now, ‘Abdu ’llah’s 
entire name was ‘Abdu ’llah Ibn ‘All Ibn *Abdi 
’llah Ibn ‘Abbas Ibn ‘Abdu ’l-Muqallib. 

«Again, the historian Ibn Isahir says: 
When God had granted unto the Muslims 
the possession, as conquerors of the whole of 
Syria, He granted them among other cities 
that of Damascus with its dependencies. Thus 
God sent down His mercy upon them, and the 
commander-in-chief of the army (besieging 
Damascus), who was either Abu ‘Ubaidah or, 
as Borne say, Khalid Ibn al-Walid, wrote a 
• treaty of capitulation and articles of sur¬ 
render. By these he settled and appointed 
fourteen churches to remain in the hands of 
the Muslims. The church of which we have 
spoken above was left open and free for 
future consideration. This was on the plea 
that Khalid had entered the city at the 
sword’s point by the eastern gate; but that 
the Christians at the same time were allowed 
to surrender by Abu ‘Ubaidah, who entered 
at the western gate, opened under articles. 
This caused dissension; but at length it was 
agreed that half the place should be regarded 
as having capitulated and half as stormed. 

“ The Muslims therefore took this church, 
and Abu ‘Ubaidah made it into a mosque. 
He was afterwards appointed Emir of Syria, 
and was the first who prayed here, all the 
company of Companions praying after him 
in the open area, now called the Companions 
Tower; but the wall must then have been 
cut through, hard by the leaning tower, if 
the Companions really prayed in the ‘ blessed 
precinct.’ At first the Christians and Mus¬ 
lims entered by the same gate, which was 
‘the gate of Adoration and Prayer,’ over 
against the Qiblah, where the great tower now 
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stands. Afterwards the Christians changed 
and went into their church by the gate faoing 
the west; the Muslims taking the right-hand 
mosque. But the Christians were not suf- 
ferred to chant aloud, or recite their books 
or strike their bells (or clappers), in order 
to honour the Companions with reverence and 
fear. Also, Mu‘awiyah built in his days a 
house for the Amir, right opposite the 
mosque. Here he built a green chapel. 
This palace was noted for its perfection. 
Here Mu‘awiyah dwelt forty years; nor did 
this state of things change from A.H. 14 to 
a.h. 86. But Al-Walid Ibn ‘Abdu 1-Malik 
began to think of destroying the churches, 
and of adding some, to those already in the 
hands of the Muslims, so as to construct otfe 
great mosque; and this because Borne of the 
Muslims were sort troubled by bearing the 
recitations of the Christians from the Gospel, 
and their uplifted voices in prayer. He de¬ 
signed, therefore, to remove them from the 
Muslims and to annex this spot to the other, 
so as to make one great' mosque. Therefore 
he called for the Christians, and asked them 
whether they would depart from those places 
which were in their hands, receiving in ex¬ 
change greater portions in lieu thereof; and 
also retaining four churches not mentioned in 
the treaty—the Church of Maria, the Church 
of the Crucified, just within the eastern gate, 
the church Tallu 1-Habn, and the Church of 
the Glorious Mother, occupied previously by 
the burnishers. This, however, they vehe¬ 
mently refused to do. Thereupon the j^alt- 
fah said, ‘Bring me then the treaty which 
you possess since the time of the Com¬ 
panions.' They brought it, therefore, and it 
was read in al-Walid’s presence; when, lo I 
the Church of Thomas, outBide the gate of 
Thomas, hard by the river, did not enter into 
the treaty, and was one of those called ‘the 
greater of churches left upon* (for future 
disposal). ‘There/ he said, ‘this will I 
destroy and convert it into a mosque.’ They 
said, ‘ Nay, let it alone, 0 commander of the 
Faithful, even although not mentioned among 
the churches, for we are content that you take 
the chapel of the churoh.’ To this agree¬ 
ment, then, he held them, and received from 
them the Qubbah (or chapel vault, dome) of 
the church. Then he summoned workmen 
able to pull down, and assembled all the 
amirs, chiefs, and great men. But the Chris¬ 
tian bishops and priests coming, said, ‘ 0 
commander of the Faithful, we find in our 
books that whosoever shall demolish this 
churoh will go mad.’ Then said the Khali- 
fah, ‘ And I am very willing to be mad with 
God’s inspiration; therefore no one shall 
demolish it before me.’ Then he ascended 
the western tower, which had two spires, 
and contained a monastic cell. Here he 
found a monk, whom he ordered to descend* 
The monk making difficulties, and linger¬ 
ing, al-Walid took him by the back of his 
neck, and ceased not pushing him until 
he had thrown him down stairs. Then he 
ascended to the most lofty spot in the church, 
above the great altar, called * the Altar of 
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the Martyrs.’ Here he seized the ends of 
his sash, which was of a bright yellow colour, 
and fixed them into hh belt, taking, then, 
an axe into his hand, he struck Against the 
very topmost stone, and brought it down. 
Then he called the amirs, and desired them 
to pull down the building as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. Hereupon all the Muslims shouted, 

' God is great I ’ three times ; also the Chris¬ 
tians loudly cried out with their wailing and 
woe upon the steps of Jairun, where they 
had assembled. Al-Walld therefore desired 
the commander of his guard to inflict blows 
upon them until they should depart, which he 
did. The Muslims then demolished all that 
the Christians had built in the great square 
here—altars and buildings and cloisters— 
until the whole square was one flat surface. 
He then resolved to build a splendid pile, un¬ 
rivalled for boauly of architecture, whioh 
none oould hereafter surpass. Al-Walld 
thereforo commissioned the most eminent 
architects and mathematicians to build the 
mosque, according to the model they most 
preferred. His brother chiefly moved and 
stirred him up to this undertaking, and next 
to him presided 8ulaiman' ( Abdu ’1-Malik. It 
i» said that al-Walld sent to the king of 
Greece to demand stono-masone and other 
workmen, for the purpoeo of building this 
mosque in the way he desired, sending word, 
that if the king refused, he would overrun 
his territory with his army, and reduco to 
utter ruin every ohurch in his dominions, oven 
the Church of the Holy City, and the Ohuroh 
of Edeiea, and utterly destroy evory vestige 
of the Greeks still remaining. The king of 
Greeoe, sont, therefore, numorous workmen, 
with a letter, expressing himself thus: 1 If 
thv father knoweth what thou doest, and por- 
mite it, then truly I accuse him of disgraceful 
oonduot, and blamo him more than thee. If 
he understandeth it not, but thou only art 
oonscioui, then I blame thee above him,* 
When tho letter came to al-Walid, he wished 
to reply unto it, and assembled eeveral per¬ 
sona for consultation. One of these was a 
well-known poet, who said, • I will answer 
him, 0 Commander of the Faithful 1 out of 
the Book of God.’ So said al-Walfd, * Where, 
then, is that answor ? ’ He replied this verse, 

* David and Solomon, lo! tlioy assume a 
right to the corn-field, a right to the place 
where the people are shearing their sneep. 
Also, we are witnesses of their decree; for Solo¬ 
mon hath given us to understand it, and both 
(David and Solomon) have oomo to us as Judges 
and learned men.’ Al-Walid, t?y this reply, 
caused great surprise to tho king of Greeoe. 
Al-Flriuk alludes to this in these verses 
“I have made a separation between the 
Christian* and their churehe*; and between the 
people who thine and those who are in dark¬ 
ness.” 

“1 neglected for a eeaeon thus to apportion 
their happinees, I being a procrastinating vin¬ 
dicator of thoir grievances,” 

44 Thy Lord hath mado thee to resolve 
upon removing their churches from those 
mosques wherein good words are recited.” 


44 Whilst they were together In one place, 
some were praying and prostrating them,selves 
on their faces, slightly separated from others 
who, behold 1 were adoring God and idols.” 

44 How shall the people of the Cross unite to 
ring their bells, when the reading of the 
Qur’in is perpetually intermingled ? ” 

M resolved then to remove them, just aa 
did those wise men when they decreed them¬ 
selves a right to the seed-field and the 
flocks.” 

44 When al-Walid resolved to build the 
chapel which is in the midst of the cloister, 
called ‘the Vulture’s Chapel’ (a name given 
to it by the country-people, because tho por- 
tiooe on eaoh side look lixe two wings), he dug 
deep at the four corners of the intended 
ohapel, until they oame to sweet and limpid 
water. Here they flret plaoed the foundation 
u .V 1 * °* tk* ?in«y*rd. Upon this they 

built with etone, and when the four corners 
wers of euffloient height, they then built 
thereon the chapel ; but fit fell down again. 
Ihen laid al-Walid to some one of the mathe¬ 
maticians, who well know the plan of the 
Vulture's Chapol, 1 1 wish you to build this 
ohapel; for tho injunction of God hath been 
given me, and I am confident that no erne but 
thyself may build it,’ He thereforo built the 
four corners, and covered them with wicker, 
and disappeared for a whole yonr, al-Walld 
not knowing where he was. After a year, 
al-Walld dug down to the four cornor foun¬ 
dations. Then he (i.f. *the architect) said, 

4 Do not be in a hurry, 0 commander of the 
Faithful 1 ’ Then ho found the mathemati¬ 
cian, who hid a man’s head with him. He 
oame to the four corners, and uncovered the 
wioker work, and lo 1 all that had been built 
above the earth had fallen down, until they 
were on a level with the earth. So he laid, 
‘Fromthie (work have I come).’ Then he 
prooeeded to build, and firmly fixed and sup¬ 
ported a beautiful fabric. 

44 Some person also said al-Walld wished to 
oonstmet a brilliant ohapel of pure gold, 
whereby the rank of the mosque might be 
magnified. Hereupon the superintendent said 
unto him, ‘You cannot effect this.’ Upon 
whioh al-Walld struck him fifty blows with a 
whip, laying, 4 Am I then Incapable of effect¬ 
ing this ? ’ The man replied, 4 Certainly.’ 
Then he said, 4 1 will, then, find out a way to 
know the truth. Bring forth all the gold 
thou bait'; whioh he did: and al-Walld 
melted It, and formed it into one large brlok, 
whioh contained one thousand pieces of gold. 
But the man said, 4 0 Commander of the 
Faithful I we shall require so many thousand 
bricks of this sort, if tnou dost possess them i 
nor will this suffice for our work. Al-Walld 
eeeing that he was true and juit, presented 
him with fifty dlnirs; and when al-Walid 
roofed the great precinot, he adorned the 
roof, aa well as the whole extent of the pave¬ 
ment, with a eurfaoe of gold. Some of al- 
Walid’i family also said unto him, 4 They who 
come after thee will emulate thee in rendering 
the outer roof of this moeque more eommodioua 
every year.’ Upon this al-Walld ordered all the 
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lead of the country to be collected together, in 
order to construct therewith an exterior out¬ 
ward covering, answering to the interior, 
which should be light upon the roof, and on 
the side-posts that supported the roof. So 
they collected lead throughout all Syria and 
many other countries; and whilst they were 
returning, they met with a certain woman 
who possessed a weight of lead—a weight of 
many talents. They began to chaffer with 
the woman for it; but she refused to sell it, 
except for its weight in silvei*. So they 
wrote to the Commander of the Faithful, in¬ 
forming him of this, who replied, ‘ Buy it 
from her, even for its weight in silver/ When, 
then, they offered this sum unto her, she 
said,' Now that you have agreed to my pro¬ 
posal, and are satisfied to give the weight in 
silver, I give the weight as an offering unto 
God, to serve for the roof of the mosque.’ 
Hereupon they marked one corner of the 
weight with the impression of a seal, ‘ This 
is God's.’ Some say the woman was an 
Israelite; some say that they sought for 
lead in open ditches or holes, and came to a 
stone sepulchre, within which was a leaden 
Bepulchre, whence they brought forth a dead 
body, and laid it on the ground. Whilst drag¬ 
ging it out, the head fell to the ground, and 
the neck being broken, much blood flowed 
forth from the mouth, which terrified them 
so much, that they rapidly fled away. This 
is Baid to have been the bunal-place of King 
Saul. Also, the guardian of the mosque came 
unto al-Walid and said, * 0 Commander of 
the Faithful! men say that al-W^lid hath ex¬ 
pended the money of the treasury unjustly. 
Hereupon al-Walid desired that alll the 
people should be summoned to prayer. When 
all were assembled, al-Walid mounted the 
pulpit, and said, ‘ Such and such reports have 
reached me.’ Then he said, ‘0 ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Muhajir ! stand up and produce the money 
of the treasury.’ Now it was carried upon 
mules. Therefore, pieces of hide being placed 
in the midst, beneath the chapel, he poured 
out all the gold and silver, to such a height, 
that those who stood on either side could not 
see one another. Scales being then brought 
out, the whole was weighed, when it was 
found that the amount would suffice for the 
public use for three years to come, even if 
nothing were added to the amount. Then all 
the people rejoiced, praising and glorifying 
God for this. Then said the Khaliiah, 0 
people of Damascus 1 you boast among men 
of four things ; of your air, of your water, of 
your cheerfulness, »nd of your gracefulness 
Would that you would add to these a fifth, and 
become of the number of those who praise 
God, and are liberal in his service. Would 
that, thus changing, you would become thank¬ 
ful suppliants.’ 

•‘In the Qiblah of this mosque were 
three golden scimitars, enamelled in lapis 
lazuli. Upon each scimitar was engraved 
the following sentence: ‘In the name 
of God, the Merciful and Compassionate! 
There is no god but God. He is the ever- 
living, the self-subsisting Being, who never 


slumbers nor sleeps. There is no god but 
God. He has no partner. We will never 
adore any but our Lord, the one God. Our 
faith is Islam, and our Prophet is Muhammad. 
This mosque was built, and the churches 
which stood on the site of the chapel were 
demolished, by order of the servant of_ God, 
the Commander of the Faithful, al-Walid Ibn 
‘Abdu ’1-Malik Ibn Mar wan, in the month 
Zu ’1-Qa‘dah, x.H. 86.’ Upon another tablet 
was inscribed the whole of the first chapter 
of the Qur’an. Here also were depicted the 
stars, then the morning twilight, then the 
spiral course of the sun, then the way 
of living which obtained after the arrival 
of the Faithful at Damascus. Also, it is said, 
that all the floor of this mosque was divided 
into small slabs, and that the stone (carving) 
of the walls extended to the utmost pin¬ 
nacle. Above was a great golden vine, and 
above this were splendid enamelled knobs of 
green, red, blue, and white, whereby were 
figured and expressed all countries and 
regions, especially the Ka‘bah, above the 
tower; also all the countries to the right and 
left (of Makkah), and all the most beautiful 
shrubs and trees of every region, famous 
either for their fruits or flowers. The roof 
had cornices of gold. Here was suspended 
a chain of gold and silver, which branched off 
into seven separate lights. In the tower of 
the Companions were two stones—beryls 
(some say they were the jewels called pearls); 
they were called ‘ The Little Ones. When 
the candles were put out, they inflamed the 
eyes by their brilliant light. In the time of 
al-Amln Ibn ar-Rashid, Sulaiman, captain of 
tho guard, was sent by that Khalifah to Da¬ 
mascus, to steal those stones and bring them 
to him'; which he did. When al-Ma’mun dis¬ 
covered this, he sent them to Damascus, as a 
proof of his brother’s misconduct.. They 
afterwards again vanished, and in their place 
is a glass vessel In this mosque all the 
gates, from the dome (gallery) unto the en¬ 
trance, are open, and have no bars or locks. 
Over each is a loose curtain. In like manner 
there is a curtain upon all the walls as far as 
the bases of the golden vine, above which are 
the enamelled knobs. The capitals of the 
pillars were thickly covered with dead gild- 
ing. Here were also small galleries, to look 
down from, enclosed on the four sidos of the 
skirting wall Al-Walid also built the 
northern minaret, now called ‘the Bride¬ 
groom’s Tower.’ As to the western gallery, 
that existed many ages before, in each 
comer of this was a cell, raised upon very 
lofty walls, and UBed by the Greeka as an 
observatory. The two northern of these fell, 
and the two opposite remained. In the year 
740, part of the eastern had been burnt. It 
then fell down, but was built up anew out of 
the Christians’ money, because they had me-, 
ditated the destruction (of it) by fire. It then 
was restored after a most beautiful plan. 
This is the tower (but God knows) upon 
which Jesus son of Maria will alight, for Mu- 
bammad is reported to have said, ‘I saw 
Jesua eon of Maria come forth from near the 
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white minaret, east of the mosque, placing 
his hands upon the wings of two angels, 
firmly bound to him. Upon him was the 
Divine glory (the Shechinah). He was marked 
by the red tinge of baptism. This is the 
mark of original sin.’ Jesus (it is also said) 
shall come forth from the White Tower by 
the eastern gate, and shall enter the mosque. 
Then shall the word come forth for Jesus to 
fight with Antichrist at the corner of the 
city, as long as it shall please God. Now, 
when this mosque (the slaves’ mosque) was 
completed, there was not to be found upon 
the face of the earth a building more beau¬ 
tiful, more splendid, more graceful, than this. 
On whatever side, or area, or place, the spec¬ 
tator looked, he still thought that side or spot 
the most preferable for beauty. In this 
mosque were certain talismans, placed therein 
since the time of the Greeks ; so that no veno¬ 
mous or stinging creature could by any means 
obtain entrance into this enclosure, neither 
serpent, scorpion, beetle, nor spider. They 
say, also, that neither sparrows nor pigeons 
built their nestB there, nor was anything to be 
found there which could annoy people. Most, 
or all, of those talismans were burnt by the 
fire that consumed the mosque, which fire 
took place in the night of Sha‘ban, a.h. 461. 
Al-Walid frequently prayed in the mosque. 
One night (it is related) ho said to his 
people, 4 1 wish to pray to-night in the 
mosque; let no one remain there whilst I 
pray therein.’ So when he came unto the 
gate of the Two Moments, he desired the 
gate to be opened, and entering in, he saw a 
man standing between the gate of the Two 
Moments and the gate of St. George, praying. 
He was rather nearer to the gate of St. 
George than to the other. So the Kh alifah 
said unto his people, 4 Did I not charge you 
^ that no one should remain whilst I was pray¬ 
ing in the mosque ? ’ Then one of them said, 
‘O Commander of the Faithful I this is St 
George, who prays every night in the mosque.’ 
Again, one prayer in this mosque equals 
thirty thousand prayers. 

44 Again. A certain man, going out of the 
gate of the mosque which is near the Jairun, 
met Ka‘b the scribe, who said, ‘Whither 
bound?* He replied, 4 To the Baitu ’1-Mu- 
qaddas, therein to pray.* Then said Ka 4 b, 4 1 
will show you a spot wherein whosoever 
prayeth shall receive the same blessings as if 
he prayed in the Baitu ’l-Muqaddas.’ The 
man, therefore, went with him. Then Ka‘b 
showed him the space between the little 
gate from whence you go to Abyssinia, that 
is, the space covered by the arch of the 
gate, containing about one hundred yards, 
to the west, and said, 4 Whoso prayeth within 
those two points shall be regarded as praying 
within the Baitu ’1-Muqaddas.’ Now, this spot 
is said to be a spot fit to be sought by pilgrims. 
Here, it is asserted, is the head of John, son 
of Zacharias (Peace be with him h. For al- 
WaBd Ibn Muslim being desirea to show 
where John’s head was to be found, pointed 
with his hand to the plastered pillar—the 
fourth from the east comer. Zaid Ibn Wak&d 


says, 4 At the time it was proposed to build 
the mosque of Damascus, I saw the head of 
John, son of Zacharias, brought forth from 
underneath one of the corners of the chapel. 
The hair of the head was unchanged. 1 He 
says in another place, 4 Being nominated by 
al-Walid superintendent of the building, we 
found a cave, of which discovery we informed 
al-Walid. He came, therefore, unto us at 
night, with a wax taper in his hand. Upon 
descending we found an elaborately carved 
little shrine, three within three (t.e. within 
the first a second, within the second a third). 
Within this last was a sarcophagus, and 
within this a casket; within which was the 
head of John, son of Zacharias. Over the 
casket was written, 44 Here is the head of John, 
son of Zacharias, Peace be with him I ” By 
al-Walid’s command we restored the head to 
the spot whence it had been taken. The 
pillars which are above this spot are inclined 
obliquely to the others to distinguish the 
place. There is also over it a pillar with a 
head in plaster.’ He asserts again, that 
when the happy event occurred of the con¬ 
quest of Damascus, a certain person went up 
the stairs which led to the church, then 
standing where the mosque now stands. 
Here the blood of John, son of Zacharias was 
seen to flow in torrents and to boil up, nor 
did the blood sink down and become still 
until that seventy thousand had been slain 
over him. The spot where the head waa 
found is now called al-Sakasak (perhaps, the 
Nail of the Narrow Cave). 

“ In the days of ‘Umar, the Christians re¬ 
quested that he would confirm their claim to 
the right of meeting in those places which al- 
Walid had taken from them and converted 
into mosques. They, therefore, claimed the 
whole inner area as their own from ‘Umar. 
The latter thought it right to restore them 
what al-Walid had taken from them, but 
upon examination he found that the churches 
without the suburbs were not comprehended 
in the articles of surrender by the Compa¬ 
nions, such, for example, as the great Church 
of the Monastery of Observants or Carmelites, 
the Church of the Convent behind the Church 
of St. Thomas, and all the churches of the 
neighbouring villages. ‘Umar therefore' gave 
them the choice, either to restore them the 
churches they demanded, demolishing in that 
case all the other churches, or to leave those 
churches unmolested, and to receive from 
them a full consent to the free use ofthei open 
space by the Muslims. To this latter pro¬ 
posal they, after three days deliberation, 
agreed; and proper writings were drawn 
up on both sides. They gave the Muslims a 
deed of grant, and ‘Umar gave them full 
security and assurance of protection. Nothing 
was to be compared to this mosque. It 
is said to be one of the strongholds of 
Paradise, and that no inhabitant of Damascus 
would long for Paradise when he looks upon 
his beautiful mosque. Al-Ma’mun came to 
Damascus in company with his brother al- 
Mu‘ta?im, and the Qazi Y*hya Ibn Aksam. 
Whilst viewing the mosque he said, 4 What is 
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the moat wondrous sight here ? 1 His brother 
said, * These offerings and pledges.’ The Qazi 
said, 1 The marble and the columns. ’ Then said 
al-Ma’mun, ‘ The most wondrous J^hing to me 
is, whether any other could be built at aTTlike 
this.’ ” {Hist. Temple of Jerusalem, by Jalalu 
’d-dln, translated by Reynolds, p. 407.) 

DANCING. Arabic Raqs . 
Dancing is generally held to be unlawful, 
although it does not appear to be forbidden 
in either the Qur’an or the Traditions, but 
according to al-Bukharl (Arabic ed., p. 135), 
the Prophet expressly permitted it on the 
day of the great festival. Those who hold it 
to be unlawful quote the following verse from 
the Qur’an, Surah xvii. 39, “ Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” as a prohibition, although it 
does not seem to refer to the subject. 

The $ufis make dancing a religious 
exercise* but the Sunni Muslims consider it 
unlawful. {Hidayatu 's-Sd’il, p. 107.) 

DANIEL. Arabic Daniyal. A 

prophet celebrated amongst Muhammadans 
as an interpreter of dreams. He is not men¬ 
tioned in either the Qur’an or the Traditions, 
but in the Qa$a$u H-AmbiycC, p. 231, it is 
stated that in the reign of Bu^ktu Na$$ar 
(Nebuchadnezzor) he was imprisoned; and 
when he was in prison, the king had a dream 
which he had forgotten, and hearing that 
Daniel was an interpreter of dreams, he sent 
for him. When Daniel was in the presence 
of the King, he refused to prostrate, saying, 
it was lawful to prostrate alone to the Lord 
Almighty. For this he nearly lost his life, 
but was spared to interpret the king’s dream, 
which was as follows: “ He saw a great idol, 
the head of which was of gold, above the 
navel of silver, below the navel of copper, the 
legs of iron, and the feet of clay. And sud¬ 
denly a stone fell from heaven upon the idol, 
and ground it to powder, and mixed all the 
substances, so that the wind blew them in all 
directions; but the stone grew gradually, and 
to such an extent that it covered the whole 
earth.” The interpretation of it, as given by 
Daniel is said to be this : The idol represented 
different nations; the gold was the kingdom 
of Nebuchadnezzar, the silver the kingdom 
of his son, the copper the Romans, the iron 
the Persians, and the clay the tribe Z&uzan, 
from which the kings of Persia and Rome 
should be descended; the great stone being 
a religion which should spread itself over the 
whole earth in the last day. 

DAE (,W). “A house, dwelling, 
habitation, land, country.” A word which is 
used in various combinations, e.g.: — 

ad-Ddr , . The abode—the city of 

al-Madlnah. 

ad-Ddrain . The two abodes—this 
world and the next* 

Ddru 'l-adab . A seat of learning; a 
university. 

Ddru * l-baqa 1 . The abode which re- 

maineth—heaven. 

Ddru 'l-fand . The abode which paaseth 
away—earth. 
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Ddru 'l-ghurur . The abode of delusion— 
the world. 

Ddru ’l-huzn . The vale of tears—the 
earth. 

Daw ’ l-ibtila . The abode of temptation 
—the world. 

Ddru 'l-khildfah The seat of the Imam or 
Khalifah—capital 
Ddru 'l-kutub . A library. 

Ddru 'l-khuld . The home of eternity— 
Paradise. 

ad’Ddru'n-naBm The blessed abode—Pa¬ 
radise. 

Daw ’ 1-qazS . The Qazi’s court. 

Ddru ’ sh-shifd ' A hospital. 

Ddru Vsurur . The abode of joy—Para¬ 

dise. 

Ddru 'z-zarb . A mint. 

Ddru 'z~ziyafak A banqueting-room. 

[dabu ’l-biwih, dabu ’l-harb, dabu ’l- 

ISLAM, DARU ’L-QARAR, DABU ’S-SAXAM, DABU 
’s-SALTANAH, DARU ’S-SAWAB.] 

DARGAH A royal court 

(Persian). In India it is a term used for a 
Muhammadan shrine or tomb of some reputed 
holy person, and which is the object of pil¬ 
grimage and adoration. (Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indian Terms.) 

DARU ’L-BAWlR GV* 

Lit. “ The abode of perdition.” A term used 
for hell in the Qur’an, Surah xiv. 33: “ And 
have made their people to alight at the abode 
of perdition J 

DARU ’L-HABB (vr*-« 

«The land of warfare.” According to the 
Dictionary Ghiydtu 'l-Lughdt, Ddru 7 -barb 
is “ a country belonging to infidels which has 
not been subdued by Islam.” According to 
the Qdmus, it is “ a country in which peace 
has not been proclaimed between Muslims 
and unbelievers.” 

In the Fatawa' Alamgxri , voL ii. p. 854, it is 
written that a Ddru 'l-harb becomes a Ddru 
'l-Isldm on one condition, namely, the promul¬ 
gation of the edicts of Islam. The Imam 
Muhammad, in his book called the Ziyadah , 
says a Ddru * l-Isldm again becomes a Daru 7- 
harb, according to Abu Hanif&h, on three 
conditions, namely : (1) That the edicts of the 
unbelievers be promulgated, and the edicts of 
Islam be suppressed ; (2) That the country in 
question be adjoining a Ddru ’ l-harb and no 
other Muslim country lie between them 
(that is, when the duty of Jihad or religious 
war becomes incumbent on them, and they 
have not the power to carry it on). (3) That no 
protection (aman) remains for either a Muslim 
or a 2 tmmi ; viz. that amanu ’ l-awwal , v* that 
first protection which was given them when the 
country was first conquered by Islam. The 
Imams Yusuf and Muhammad both say that 
when the edicts of unbelievers are promul¬ 
gated in a country, it is sufficient to consti¬ 
tute it a Ddru 'l-harb . 

In the Raddu 'l-Mukhtdr , vol. iii. p. 391, it 
is stated, “ If the edicts of Islam remain in 
force, together with the edicts of the unbe¬ 
lievers, then the country cannot,be said to be 
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a Daru 7 -barb" The important question as 
to whether a country in the position of Hin¬ 
dustan may be considered a Daru 7 -Islam or 
a Daru 'l-barb has been fully discussed by 
Dr. W. W. Hunter, of the Bengal Civil Ser¬ 
vice, in his work entitled, Indian Musulmans , 
which is the result of careful inquiry as to 
the necessary conditions of a Jihad, or a 
Crescentade, instituted at the time of the 
excitement which existed in India in 
1870-71, in consequence of a Wahhabi con¬ 
spiracy for the overthrow of Christian rule in 
that country. The whole matter, according 
to the Sunni Musulmans, hinges upon the 
question whether India is Daru ’ 1 1-barb , “ a 
land of warfare,” or Daru 7 -Islam, “ a land 
of Islam.” 

The Muftis belonging to the Hanifi and 
Shafl'i sects at Makkah decided that, 44 ns long 
as even some of the peculiar observances of 
Islam prevail in a country, it is 2)aru H-Islam." 

The decision of the Mufti of the Maliki sect 
was very similar, being to the following effect: 
“A country does not become Daru ’ l-barb 
as soon as it passes into the hands of the 
infidels, but when all or most of the injunc¬ 
tions of Islam disappear therefrom.” 

The law • doctors of North India decided 
that, “ the absence of protection and liberty 
to Musulmans is essential in a Jihad , or reli¬ 
gious war, and also that there should be a 
probability of victory to the armies of Islam.” 

The Shi‘ah decision on the subject was as 
follows: “A Jihad is lawful only when the 
armies of Islam are led by the rightful Imam, 
when arms and ammunitions of war and ex¬ 
perienced warriors are ready, when it is 
against the enemies of God, when he who 
makes war is in possession of his reason, and 
when he has secured the permission of his 
parents, and has sufficient money to meet the 
expenses of his journey.” 

The -Sunnis and Shi‘ahs alike believe in 
the eventual triumph of Islam, when the 
whole world shall become followers of the 
Prophet of Arabia; but whilst the Sunnis 
are, of course, ready to undertake the 
accomplishment of this great and, 44 whenever 
there is a probability of victory to the Mu- 
aulm&ns,” the Shi ( ahs, true to the one great 
principle of their sect, must wait until the 
appearance of a rightful Im&m. [jihad.] 

dAru ’L-islAm (r *—si } U). 

“ Land of Islam.” According to the Baddu 7- 
Mujc^tdr, vol. iii. p. 891, it is a country 
in which the edicts of Islam are fully pro¬ 
mulgated. 

In a state brought under Muslims, all those 
who do not embrace the faith are placed 
under certain disabilities. They can worship 
God according to their own customs, provided 
they are not idolaters ; but it must be done 
without any ostentation, and, whilst churches 
and synagogues may be repaired, no new place 
of worship can be erected. “ The construction 
of churches, or synagogues, in Muslim terri¬ 
tory is unlawful, this being forbidden in the 
Traditions ; but if places of worship belong¬ 
ing to Jews, or Ghnatians, be destroyed, or I 


fall into decay, they are at liberty to repair 
them, because buildings cannot endure for 
ever.” 

Idol temples must be destroyed, and 
idolatry suppressed by force in all countries 
ruled according to strict Muslim law. (Hi- 
damh , vol. ii. p. 219.) 

For further particulars, see article daru 


DARU ’L-QARAE (,1,-jlJI 

44 The abode that abideth.” Air expression 
which occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xl 42: “ 0 
my people 1 this present life is only a passin g 
joy, but the life to come is the mansion that 
abideth .” 

DARU ’S-SALAM (,J_II jIj). 

“ Tlle •bode of peace.” An expression which 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah vi. 127: “For 
them is a dwelling of peace with their Lord ! 
and in recompense for their works, shall He 
be their protector.” 

DARU ’S-SAXTANAH 

44 The seat of government.” A term given to 
the capital of a province, or a Muslim state. 

DARU '§-SAWAB (sAytit jU). 

44 The house of recompense.” A name given 
to the Jannatu ‘Adn, or Garden of Eden, by 
the commentator al-Bai$awi. 

DARVESH, DARWISH (&&). 

A Persian word for a religious mendicant. A 
dervesh. ^ It is derived from the word dar, 

44 a door”; lit. one who goes from door to 
door. Amongst religious Muhammadans, the 
darvesh is called a faqir, which is the word 
generally used for religious mendicant orders 
in Arabic books. The subject is, therefore, 
considered in the article on faqir. 


DAUGHTERS. Arabic Bint, 
pi. Bandt; Heb. Bath (j*q). In 

the law of inheritance, the position of a 
daughter is secured by a verse in the Qur’an, 
Surah iv. 12: 14 With regard to your children, 
God has commanded you to give the sons the 
portion of two daughters, and if there be 
daughters, more than two, then they shall 
have two-thirds of that which their father 
hath left, but if she be an only daughter she 
shall have the half.” 


The S*rd/iy«A explains the above as 
follows:— 

44 Daughters begotten by tho deceased take 
in threo cases : half goes to one only, and two- 
third* to two or more: and, if there be a 
son, the male has the share of two females, 
and he makes them residuaries. Tho son's 
daughters are like the daughters begotten 
by the deceased; and they may be in six 
cases: half goes to one only, and two-thirda 
to two or more, on failure of daughters be¬ 
gotten by the deceased ; with a single daugh¬ 
ter of the deceased, they have a sixth, com¬ 
pleting (with the daughter’s half) two-thirds ; 
but, with two daughters of the deceased, they 
nave no share of the inheritance, unless there 
be, an an equal degree with, or in a lower 
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degree then, them, a boy, who makes them 
rerfiduaries. As to the remainder between 
them, the male has the portion of two 
females; and all of the son’s daughters are 
excluded by the son himself. 

“If a man leave three son’s daughters, 
some of them in lower degrees than others, 
and three daughters of the son of another 
•on, some of them in lower degree than others, 
and three daughters of the son’s son of 
another son, some of them in lower degrees 
than others, as in the following table, this is 
called the case of taskbih . 

First set- Second set. Third set. 

Son. Son. Son. 

Son, daughter. Son. Son 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son. 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 

Son, daughter. Son, daughter. 

Son, daughter. 

“Here the eldest of the first line has none 
equal in degree with her; the middle one of 
the first line is equalled in degree by the 
eldest of the second, and the youngest of the 
first line is equalled by the middle one of 
the second, and by the eldest of the third line; 
the youngest of the second line is equalled I 
by the middle one of the third line, and the 
youngest of the third set has no equal in 
degree. When thou hast comprehended this, 
then we say: the eldest of the first line has a 
moiety; the middle one of the first line has 
a sixth, together with her equal in degree, to 
make up two-thirds; and those in lower 
degrees never take anything, unless there be 
a son with them, Who makes them residua- 
ries, both her who is equal to him in degree, 
and her who is above him, but who is not 
entitled to a share; those below him are ex¬ 
cluded.” (Ramsay’s ed. As-Siriftyah.) 

The age of puberty, or majority, of a 
daughter is established by the usual signs of 
womanhood ; but in the absence of these signs, 
according to Abu Hanifah, she is not of age 
until she is eighteen. But the two Imixns, 
Muhammad and Yusuf, fix the age at fifteen, 
and with this opinion the Imam ash-ShafH 
agrees. , . , 

With regard to a daughter’s freedom in a 
marriage contract, Shaikh ‘Abdu H-^aqq, in 
his commentary on the Traditions (voL in. 
p. 106), says, “ All the learned doctors are 
agreed that a virgin daughtef, until she has 
arrived a i the age of puberty, is entirely at 
the disposal of her father or lawful guardian, 
but that in the event of a woman having been 
left a widow after she has attained the age 
of puberty, she is entirely at liberty to marry 
whom she likes.” There is, however, he says, 
some di ff erence of opinion as to the free¬ 
dom of a girl who has not been married and 
has arrived at the age of puberty. Abfl 
Qanlfah rules that she is entirely free from 
the oontrol of her guardian with regard to her 
marriage, but ash-Sh4fl‘I rules otherwise. 
Again, as regards a widow who is not of 
age, AbA Qanifah says she cannot marry 
without her guardian’s permission, bnt ash- 
Shkfi‘1 says she is free. 


According to the teaching of the Prophet, 

“ a virgin daughter gives her consent to mar¬ 
riage by silence.” He also taught “ that a 
.woman ripe in years shall tyive her consent 
asked, and if she remain silent her silence is 
consent, but if she do not consent, she shall 
not be forced.*’ But this tradition is also to 
be compared with another, in which he said, 
“There is no marriage without the permission 
of the guardians.” ( Mishlcat , xiii. c. iv. pt. 2.1 
Hence the difference between the learnea 
doctors on this subject. 

The author of the Akhldq-i-Jalati says it is 
not advisable to teach girls to read and write, 
and this is the general feeling amongst 
Muhammadans in all parts of the world, 
although it is considered right to enable 
them to recite the Qur’an and the liturgical 
prayers. 

The father or guardian is to be blamed who 
does not marry his daughter at an early age, 
for Muhammad is related to have said, “ It 
is written in the Book of Moses, that who¬ 
soever does not marry his daughter when she 
hath reached the age of twelve years is re¬ 
sponsible for any sin she may commit.” 

The ancient Arabs used to call the angels 
the “ daughters of God,” and objected strongly, 
as the Badawis do in the present day, to 
female offspring, and they used to bury their 
infant daughters alive. These practices Mu¬ 
hammad reprobates in the Qur’an, Surah xvi. 
59: “ And they ascribe daughters unto God I 
Glory be to Him l But they desire them not 
for themselves. For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he is sad; 
hr, hideth him from the people because, of 
the ill tidings. Shall he keep it with disgrace, 
or bury it in the dust ? Are not their judg¬ 
ments wrong ? ” 

Mr. Rodwell remarks on this verse: “Thus 
Rabbinism teaches that to be a woman is a 
great degradation. The modern Jew says in 
his Daily Prayers, fol. 6,6, “ Blessed art thou, 
0 Lord our God I King of the Universe 1 who 
hath not made me a woman.” 

DtTMAH (J'V). A fortified town 
held by the Christian chief Ukaidar, who was 
defeated by the Muslim general ghklid, and 
by him converted to Muhammadanism, A.H. 9. 
But the mercenary character of Ukaidar’s 
conversion led him to revolt after Muham¬ 
mad’s death. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet , voL 
iv. p. 191.) 

DAVID. Arabic D&wud, or 
Daumd. A king of Israel and a Prophot, 
to whom God revealed the Zabvr, or Book 
of Psalms. [EABum.] He has no special 
title or kalimah , as all Muslims are agreed 
that he was not a law-giver or the founder 
of a dispensation. The acoonnt of him in 
the Qurfcn is exceedingly meagre. It is 
given as follows, with the commentators 
remarks translated in italics by Mr. Lane - 

“ And God gave him (David) the kingahip 
over the children of Israel, and wisdom, q/lsr 
the death of Samuel and Saul , and they 
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[namely these two gifts] had not boon gtveA 
together to any one before him ; and He taught 
him what He pleased, at the art of making 
coats of mail , and the language of birds . And 
were it not for God’s repelling men, one by 
another, surely the earth had become corrupt 
by the predominance of the polytheists and the 
slaughter of the Muslims and the ruin of the 
places of worship : but God is beneficent to 
the peoples, ana hath repelled some by others. 1 * 
(Surah u. 227.) 

“ Hath the story of the two opposing parties 
come unto thee, when they ascended over the 
walls of the oratory of David , having been pre¬ 
vented going in unto him by the door, becuuse of 
his being engaged in devotion? When they ; 
went in unto David, and he was frightened at 
them,they said, Fear not: we are two oppos- I 
ing parties. It is said that they were two 
parties of more than one each ; ana it is said 
that they were two individuals , angels , who 
earns as tho litigants , to admonish David, who 
had ninety-nine wives , and had desired the wife 
of a person who had none but her , and warned 
her and taken her as his wife. [One of them 
said,] One of us hath wronged the other; 
therefore judge between us with truth, and 
be not unjust, but direct us into the right 
way. Verily this my brother in religion had 
nine-and-ninety ewes, and I had one ewe; and 
he said, Make me her keeper. And he over¬ 
came me in the dispute.— And the other con¬ 
fessed km to have spoken truth .—[David] 
*aid, Verily he hath wronged thee in demand¬ 
ing thy ewe to add her to his ewes; and verily 
many associates wrong one another, except 
those who believe and do righteous deeds: 
and few indeed are they.—And the two angels 
said , ascending in their [proper or assumed] 
forms to heaven , The man hath passed sentence 
against himself So David wa* admonished. 
And David perceived that We had tried him 
by his love of that woman; wherefore he asked 
pardon of his Lord, and fell down bowing 
himself (or prostrating himself), and repented. 
So We forgave him that; and verily for him 
[was ordained] a high rank with Us (that is, 
an increase of good fortune in this world), and 
[there shall be for him] an excellent retreat 
,* the world to come. 11 (Surah xxxviii. 20-24.) 

“We compelled the mountains to glorify 
Us, with David, and the birds also , on his com- 
wumding them to do so, when he experienced 
languor { and We did this. And We taught 
him the art of making coats of mail (for 
before hie time plates of metal were used) tor 
you among mankind in general , that thsj 
might defend you from your suffering in 
warring with your enemies.— Will ye then, 
0 people of Mecca, be thankful for Mg 
favours, believing the apostles f" (Sfirah xxi. 
79 , 80 .) 

Sale observes that Yahyathe commentator, 
most rationally understands hereby the divine 
revelations which David received from God, 
and not the art of making coats of mail— 
The cause of his applyM himself to this art 
is thus related in the Mirdtu f z-Zamdn He 
OMa to go forth in disguise; and when he 
found any people who knew him not, he ap¬ 


proached them and asked them respecting 
the conduct of David, and they praised him 
and prayed for him; but one day, as he was 
asking questions respecting himself as usual, 
God sent to him an angel in the form of a 
human being, who said, “ An excellent man 
were David if be did not take from the public 
treasury.” Whereupon the heart of David 
was contracted, and he begged of God to 
render him independent: so He made iron soft 
to him, and it became in his hands as thread ; 
and he used to sell a coat of mail for four 
thousand [pieces of money—whether gold or 
silver is not said], and with part of this he 
obtained food for himself, and part he gave in 
alms, and with part he fed his family. Hence 
an excellent coat of mail is often called by 
the Arabs “ Dawudii.e. “ Davidean.” (See 
Lane’s translation of The Thousand and One 
Nights , chap. viii. note 5.) 

David, it is said, divided his time regularly, 
setting apart one day for the service of God, 
another day for rendering justice to his 
people, another day for preaching to them, 
and another day for his own affairs. 

DA'WA A. claim in a law¬ 

suit. A claim or demand. (See Hamilton’s 
Hiddyah , vot iii. p. 63.) 

DA‘WAH (IfS). Lit “ A call, in¬ 
vocation (i.e. of God’s help).” A term used to 
express a system of incantation which is held 
to be lawful by orthodox Muhammadans; 
whilst «t#r, u magic,” and kahdnah, M fortune- 
telling,” are said to be unlawful, the Pro¬ 
phet having forbidden both. 

From the Muslim books it appears that, 
Muhammad is believed to have sanctioned the 
use of spells and incantations, so long as the 
words used were only those of the names of 
God, or of the good angeU, and of the good 
genii; although the more strict amongst 
them (the Wahhibis, for example,) would say 
that only an invocation of God Himself was 
lawful—teaching which appears to be more 
in accordance with that of Muhammad, who 
is related to have said, “There is nothing 
wrong in using spells so long as you do not 
associate anything with God.” ( Mishkdt , xxi. 
c. i.) It is therefore clearly lawful to use 
charms and amnlets on which the name of 
God only is inscribed, and to invoke the help 
of God by any ceremony, provided no one Is 
associated with Him. 

The soienoe of da'wah has, however, been 
very much elaborated, and in many respects 
its teaohers seam to have departed from the 
original teaohing of their Prophet on thie sub¬ 
ject. 

In India, the most popular work on da l wak 
is the Jawahiru * l-Khamsah , by Shaikh Abtl 
l-Muwayyid of Gujerat, A.H. 956, in which he 
says the science is used for the following 
purposes. (I) To establish friendship or 
enmity between two persons. (2J To cause 
the cure, or the sicXness and death, of a per¬ 
son. (3) To secure the accomplishment of 
one’s wishes, both temporal and spiritual. 
(4) To obtain defeat or victoty in battle. 


da'wah 

This book is largely made up of Hindu t 
anatoms which, in India, have become part of 

Muhammadanism; but’we shall endeavour . 
“ confine ourselves to a consideration of 
iSose sections which exhibit the so-called ' 
science as it exists in its relation to Islam. 

In order to explain this occult science, we 
shall consider it under the dmsmn 

1 The qualifications necessary for the amu , 

A^explanation of the terms nitab,zakat, 
‘Jhr guAdaur, bad, fc^m, and san‘« <- 

‘^The^bods employed for commanding 

th L P Xn7ny°one h e e nte e r n ”upon the study of the 
scirnS he must begin by paying the utmost 
attention to cleanliness. No dog, or ' 

hSBSifflS!Ks?S 

-L* A most important preparation 
irtKercise of the J is a iorty-da^ fast 
(ckiUa). when he must sleep on a mat spread 

SSrttjss Kafirs 
SSfnSTMTJW 

* b The*dirt of the exorcist must depend upon I 

Letter, of the Alphabet arranged 1 \ 

according to the Abjad [abjad j, 

with their respective number. __ 

-IT 4131 

The Special Attributes or Names ^ 

of God. __ _ 

The Number of the Attribute. ^ 

The Meaning of t he Attribute. Go<L 

The Class of the Attribute. Terrible. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of Friendship, 
the Letter.__ 

The Elem ent.. (Arto‘oA ■Ana.frQ Fire. 

The Perfume of the Letter. BlaokAloe»| 


da‘wah « 3 

the kind of osmd, or names of God he inters 
to recite. If they are the atma u 
or “ terrible attributes ” of the Almighty, then 
he must refrain from the use of meat, nsn, 
eggs, honey, and musk. W Jthey » 

asmd'u n-jamalxyah , or « amiable attributes, 
he must abstain from butter, curds, vinegar, 
Balt, and ambergrise. If he intends to recite 
both attributes, he must then abstain from 
such things as garUc, onions, and wafttom- 
It is aUo of the utmost importance thatthe 
exorcist should eat things which are UwU, 
always speak the truth, and not cherish a 
proud or haughty spirit. He should be care- 
ful not to make a display of his powers before 
the world, but treasure up in his bosom the 
knowledge of his acquirements. It is oon- 
sidered very dangerouB to his own life f * 
novice to practice the science of exorcism. 

II. Previous to reciting any of the names 
or attributes of God for the establishment of 
friendship or enmity in behalf of any person, 
it is necessary to ascertain the initials of his 
or her name in the Arabic alfbabet which 
letters are considered by exorcists to be con* 
nected with the twelve signs of the zodiac, 
the seven planets, and the four elements. 
The following tables, which are taken from the 
Jawahiru V-AtowiuoA, occur, in a similar fom, 
in all books on exorcism, give the above com- 
binations, together with the ^ture of the per- 
fume to be burnt, and the names of the prat¬ 
ing genius and guardian angel These tables 
may be considered the key to the whole 
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s e 

J* 

Bdq i. 

e-V 

Jam*. 

113 

114 

Eternal 

Assembler. 

Amiable. 

Terrible & 
Amiable 
combined. 

Love. 

Love. 

Air. 

Water. 

Sugar. 

Cinnamon. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Buruj.) 


The Planets. 

(Kawakib.) 


Saratan. 

(fc*ab. 


ZubaL 

Saturn. 


Qayupush. 


The Genii (J »« n *)_J 

The Guardian Angel.. (Muwakkid Israffl. 


Mushtarx. 

Jupiter. 


Danish. 


Ji bra’ll 


Sandal 

Saur. Hamal. 

Ram. 


Shams, Zv.hr ah. 

Snn. Venus. 



Kalkftll I Darda’il DurbaU 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

6 > 

7 j 

8 c 

9 l 

i° ^ 

The Special Attributes or Names 
of God, 



Haqq . 


lfi» 

The Number of the Attribute. 

46 

37 

108 

BUM 

m 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Friend. 

Purifier. 

Truth. 

Holy. 

Chief. 

.The Glass of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Combined. 

Combined. 

* Terrible. 

Amiable, 

The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 

Love. 

Love. 

Hatred. 

Desire. 

Attraction. 

The Elements. 

(Arb&ah 'Andfir.) 

Air. 

Water. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

Air. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

Camphor. 

Honey. 

Saffron. 

Musk. 

Rose 

Leaves. 

The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Bury.) 

Jtzuzff. 

Twins. 

Sarafan . 
Crab. 

Jady. 

Goat. 

Hamal. 

Ram. 

Miaan. 

Seales. 

The Planets. 

(Kawakib ) 

‘ Ufdrid. 
Mercury. 

Qamar. 

Moon. 

Zuhal 

Saturn. 

Afushtari. 

Jupiter. 

Mimkji. 

Mars. 

The Genii. (./inn.) 

PuyQsh. 

Kapush. 

‘AyOsh. 

Badyush. 

ShahhOsh. 

The Guardian AngeL 

( Muwakkil .) 

RaftmaU 

SharkaU 

TankafiL 

Hhm&’il. 

SarakikiU 

Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 

w 



60 y 

60 y. 

The Special Attributes or Names 
.of God. 

4S 

okJJ 

Lat\f. 


L. 

Sami'. 

The Number of the Attribute. 

111 

129 

90 

266 

180 

The Meaning of the Attribute. 

Sufficient 

Benignant. 

King. 

Light. 

Hearer. 

The Class of the Attribute. 

Amiable. 

Amiable. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Combined. 

The Quality, Vice, Jr Virtue of 
the Letter. 




Hatred. 

Desire. 

The Elements. 

('Arha'ak 'Anadir.) 

Water. 

Earth. 

Fire. 

Air. 

Water. 

The Perfume of the Letter. 

White rose 
leaves. 

Apples. 

Quince. 

Hyacinth. 

Different 
kinds of 
Scents. 

The Signs of the Zodiao. 

(Bury.) 

1 Aqrab. 
Scorpion. 

$our. 

Bull. 

Atad. 

Lion. 

Mltan. 

Scales. 

Q/aut. 

Archer, 

The Planets. 

(Kawakib.) 

Sham*. 

Sun. 

Zuhrah. 

Venus. 

1 Ufar id. 
Mercury. 

Qpmar. 

Moon. 

Zubal. 

Saturn, 

The Genii. (Jinn.) 

KadyOsh. 

‘AdyQsh, 

MajbOsh. 

DamalyOsh 

Fa*yfish. 

The Guardian Angels. 

(Muwakkil.) 

KharurtfL 


Ruyall. 

Hold’ll. 

Ham- 

wakiL 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute, Exalted. 




$1x4 Jt+» 

Fattah. Samad. Qidir. 


Opener. Esta- Powerful. 
Wished. 



The Class of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 


The Elements. 

(Arba'ah ‘Anadir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Buriy.) 


The Planets. 

( Kawdkib .) 


The Genii. 

(Jinn.) 


The Guardian Angels. 

(Muwakkil) 


Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [.abjad], 
with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute. 


The Class of the Attribute. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of 
the Letter. 


The Elements. 

(Arb'ah * And fir.) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 

(Buriy.)_ 


The Planets. 

( Kawdkib ..) 


The Genii. (Jinn.) 


The Guardian Angels. 

(MutoakkiL) 


Terrible. I Amiable. 


Enmity. I Intimacy. Desire. 


Terrible, 


Friend¬ 

ship. 



Sumbulak. 

Virgin. 


Mushtan. 

Jupiter. 


MirriJch' Shams. Zuhrah. 

Mars. Sun. Venus. 


* Ut&rid. 
Mercury. 


iKashpush. j Lafcyush. Kalapush. Shamyfish 



Dilayflsh. 


MahkiU 
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Letters of the Alphabet arranged 
according to the Abjad [abjad], 
with their respective number. 


The Special Attributes or Names 
of God. 


The Number of the Attribute. 


The Meaning of the Attribute. I Rememberer.! Punisher. 



The Class of the Attribute. 


Combined. Terrible. 


The Quality, Vice, or Virtue of Hatred. Hatred, 
the Letter. 


The Elements. 

(Arba'ah * Anadir,) 


The Perfume of the Letter. 


The Signs of the Zodiac. 
(Burij.) 


The Planets. 

(Kawakib.) 


The Guardian AngeL 

( MuwakkiL ) 


Sweet Laburnam. 
Basil 



Shams. Zuhrah. 

Sun. Venus. 


Twakapdsh. Ghayush. 


Hart all. ‘Ata’fl. 


1106 

128fi 

Evident. 

Great 

Forgiver. 

Terrible. 

Amiable. 

Enmity. 

Conva¬ 

lescence. 

Water. 

Earth. 

Jasmine. 

Cloves. 

Hut. 

Hut. 

Fish. 

Fish. 

‘ Utdrid . 

Q/amar. 

Mercury. 

Moon 

Ghafupush. 

‘Arkupush. 

NuralL 

Nukka’ih 



The sex of the signs of the Zodiac (6urw/) has been determined as in the following table. 
Between males and females exists friendship; between males and hermaphrodites sometimes 
friendship sometimes enmity; between females and hermaphrodites the most inveterate 


enmity:— 







HALEB. 


FEMALES. 

HERMAPHRODITES. 

Ram 

Lion 
Scorpion 
Fish . 
Archer 

. Burj'i-Hamal. 

. Burj-i-Asad. 

. Burj*i-'Aqrab. 

. Burj-i-Hut, 

. Burj-i-Qaus. 

Bull . 
Scales. 
Crab . 

. Burj-i-§aur. 

. Burj-i-Mizan. 

. Burj-i-Saratdn. 

Twins. 
Virgin 
Goats . 
Watering 
Pot . 

. Burj-i-Jauzd. 

. Burj-i’Sumbulah. 
. Burj-i~Jady. 

. Burj*i-Dalw. 


Astrologists have determined the relative dispositions of the planets (kawakib) to be as 
follows:— 
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me i our v ~ # 

Water and Water. Earth and Earth. 

Fire and Fire. Air and Air. 

j. Friendship. 

-- 

Fire aqd Air. Air and Water. 

| Mixed Friendship and Enmity 
r or Indifference. 

Fire and Water. Barth and Water. 

Fire and Earth. 

---■ 

| Enmity. 

... . i_a/iAAnlinff tf 


As *n illustration of tbeuseoi 
two persons, Akram Mid B.ljim.h, contem¬ 
plate. matrimonial alliance, and wish to 
Cw if Twill be a happy union or other- 

W *The exorcist must first ascertain if the 
elements (arba'ah ‘anifir), the.signsof the 
zodiac (tuny ), and the planets (to»«fa4),»M 
amicably or inimioably disposed to <each >ther 
in the cases of these two individu^s, and also 
if'there is a combination expressed in the um 
or name of God connected with their initial 

let fcTthe present instance the initial tetter of 
Akram is laUf, and that of “ d 

a reference to the foregoing tables will pro- 
duce the following results 

Akram. 


Rahimah. 


Initial letter. 

The quality of 
the letter. 

The element. 

The attribute. 

The quality of 
the attribute. 

The planet. 

The sign of the 
zodiac. 

The perfume. 

The genius. 

The angeL 


Alif'. 

Friendship. 

Fire. 

Allah. 

Terrible. 

Saturn 


Ra> 

Friendship. 

Earth. 

Babb. 

Terrible. 

Mercury. 


The ram. The virgin. 

Black aloes. Rose water. 
Qayupush. Rahush. 
Israfil. Amwakfl. 


quested, he will, by incantauon, accoru^, ~ 
the table given, appeal to Gie^nughty M 
Allah and Rabb, call m the aid of the g®““ 

^r p “h Mid Rahush, and ofthe gx-rdian 

sngels, Israfil and AmwakiL The Pe^ e, j£ 
will burn in his numerous recitals wiU be blaok 
aloes and rose-water, and so bring taota. 
speedy increase in the happiness of the per 
eons of Akram and Rahimah > . . 

UL As we have already explained, the in 
cantations used by exorcists cousiet m the 
recital of either the names or attnbutes of 

God, or of certain formulae which % 

books on the subject. In the . 

Khamtah, there were many forms of 
tten, but we select the following one to Ulna- 
trate the subject 

*>'> , ^ J* so -1» 

ajass'-tasffsswift 

rdkimahu / 

Glory be to Theel There is no deity tat 
Thee! The Lord of AU1 and the Inheritor 
thereof! and the Provider therefor! and tta 
Merciful thereon I 

This incantation consists of forty-four 
letters, exclusive of vowel points, as is shown 
by the following table 

1 U* 


In considering this case, the 
, is a combination in tne 

observe that there is . totheMm o’u 

attributes of God, botnraiongu*s TWaisalso 
’l-jaUliyah, or terribte 

a combination “ th . e respective 

both implying ^^P'nrv show a combi- 
planets, Saturn wd and enmity, 

nation of either mixed l " ena ““ fJ ^ , t he 

or, perhaps, indifference. The sign w ^ 

zodiac, the ram bemg. “^>“ 0B8 ^ ble alter- 

ESsSSHessgi 

niaUmance, and that they may «>a8 y 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


c 

% 

J 

\ 

\ 

J 

A 

\ 

J 

J 

\ 

\ 

0 


Sin 

Ba 

Ha 

Alif 

Nun 

Kaf 

Lam 

Alif 

Alif 

Lam 

Ha 

Alif 

Lam 

Lam 

Alif 

Alif 

Nun 

Ta 


60 


8 

1 

50 

20 

30 

1 

1 

80 

5 

1 

80 

80 

1 

1 

50 

400 
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19 


Ra 

200 

20 

v* 

Ba 

2 

21 


Ba 

2 

22 

4 > 

Kaf 

20 

23 

J 

Lam 

30 

24 

J 

Lam 

30 

25 


Shin 

300 

26 

15 

Ya 

10 

27 

• 

Hamzah 

1 

28 

I 

Wau 

6 

29 

J 

Wau 

6 

80 

1 

Alif 

1 

31 

> 

Ra 

200 

32 


Sa 

500 

38 

> 

Ha 

5 

34 

y 

Wau 

6 

35 

j 

Ra 

200 

36 

\ 

Alif 

1 

37 

) 

Za 

7 

38 

J 

Qaf 

100 

39 

* 

Ha 

5 

40 

j 

Wau 

6 

41 

) 

Ra 

200 

42 

\ 

Alif 

1 

43 

t 

Ha 

8 

44 

r 

Mim 

40 

45 

a 

Ha 

5 

2613 


In reciting such an invocation, units are 
reckoned as hundreds, tens as thousands, hun¬ 
dreds as tens of thousands, and thousands as 
hundreds of thousands. 

In the above formula— 

Its or fixed estate, is the 

number of letters (i.e. 45) pu^ 
into thousands= . . . 4,500 

Its zcikat , or alms, is the half of 
the ni$db added to itself, 

4,500 and 2,250- . . . 6,750 

Its ‘usAr, or tithes, is half of the 
above half added to the zakat i 
6,750 and 1,125= . . . 7,875 

Its quj 7, or lock, is half of 1,125= 668 

Its daur, or circle, is obtained by 
adding to its qufl the sum of 
the ‘uiAr and then doubling 
the total:— 

663 

7,875 

- 8,438 

8,438 

- 16,876 


Its 6«s/, or gift, is the fixed 

number.7,000 

Its khatm s or seal, is the fixed 

number.1,200 

Its sari'u H-ijdbaH , or speedy 
answer, is the fixed number . 12,000 


Total . . 56,764 


After the exorcist has recited the formula 
the above number of times, he should, in 
order to make a reply more certain, treble 
the nifidb, making it 135,000, and then add 
2,613, the value of the combined n um ber of 
letters, making a total of 137,613 recitals. 
The number of these recitals should be divided 
as nearly as possible in equal parts for each 
day’s reading, provided it be completed \rithin 
forty days. By a rehearsal of these, says our 
author, the mind of the exorcist becomes com¬ 
pletely transported, and, whether asleep or 
awake, he finds himself accompanied by 
spirits and genii (jinn) to the highest heavens 
and the lowest depths of earth. These spirits 
then reveal to him hidden mysteries, and 
render souls and spirits obedient to the will 
of the exorcist. 

IV. If the exorcist wish to command the 
presence of genii in behalf of a certain person, 
it is generally supposed to be effected in the 
following manner. He must, first of all, shut 
himself up in a room and fast for forty days. 
He should besmear the chamber with red 
ochre, and, having purified himself, should sit 
on a small carpet, and proceed to call the 
genius or demon. He must, however, first 
find out what special genii are required to 
effect his purpose. If, for example, he is 
about to call in the aid of these spirits in be¬ 
half of a person named Bahrain he will 

find out, first, the special genii presiding over 
the name, the letters of which are, omitting 
the vowel points, B H R A M. Upon refer¬ 
ence to the table it will be seen that they are 
Danush, Hush, Rahush, Qayupush, and Maj- 
bush. He must then find out what are the 
special names of God indicated by these 
letters, which we find in the table are al-Baqi, 

“ the Eternal,” al-Hddi , “ the Guide,” ar-Rabb , 

“ the ^Lord,” Alldh y “ God,” aUMalik , “ the 
King.” He must then ascertain the power of 
the letters, indicating the number of times for 
the recital, which will be thus 

B, 2 equal to 200 

H, 5 „ 500 

R, 200 „ 20,000 

A, 1 „ 100 

M, 40 „ 4,000 

Total ”24,800 

The exorcist should then, in order to call 
in the help of the genii, recite the following 

formula, not fewer than 24,800 times ;_ 

YaDannshuI for the sake of the Eternal 
One t 

Ya Hushu! for the sake of the Guide I 
Ya Rahushu! for the sake of the Lord 1 
Ya Qayupushu ! for the sake of Allah ! 

Ya Majbushu! for the sake of the King 1 
The exorcist will perform this recital with 
his face turned towards the house of the 
object he wishes to affect, and burn the per¬ 
fumes indicated according to the table for the 
letters of Bahrain’s name. 

There are very many other methods of 
performing this exorcism, but the foregoing 
will suffice as a specimen of the kind of ser¬ 
vice. [magic.] 



DAY 


DEATH 


DAT. The Muhammadan day 
commences at sun-set; our Thursday even¬ 
ing, for example, being the beginning of the 
Muslim Friday. The Arabic Yaum denotes 
the day of twenty-four hours, and Nahar } the 
day in contradistinction to the night (/ai/). 
The days of the week are as follows :— 

Yaumu 7 -ahad t first-day, Sunday. 

Yaumw 7-tjinatn, second day, Monday. 

Yaumu Vaa/asd 1 , third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu 7-ar6<T, fourth day, Wednesday. 

Faumi* 'l-khamis, Thursday. 

yaumu ’ l-jum'ah , Day of Assembly, Friday. 

Yaumu Wafcf, Sabbath-day, Saturday. 

Of the days of the week, Monday, Wednes¬ 
day, Thursday, and Friday, are esteemed 
good and auspicious; the others evil. 
(Qdnun-i- Islam, p. 403.) Friday is the spe¬ 
cial day appointed by Muhammad for meet¬ 
ing in the chief mosque for public worship. 
[feiday.] 

DAY OF JUDGMENT, [kesur- 

HECTIOH.] 

DEATH. Arabic Maut; Wafdt. 

It is distinctly taught in the Qur’an that 
the hour of death is fixed for every living 
creature. 

Surah xvi. 63 : “ If God were to punish men 
for their wrong-doing, He would not leave on 
the earth a single living creature; but He 
respites them until a stated time; and when 
their time comes they cannot delay it an 
hour, nor can they hasten it.” 

Surah iii. 182: “ Every soul must taste 
death, and ye shall only be paid your hire on 
the day of resurrection.” 

Surah L 17: “ The agony of death shall 
come in truth, that is what thou didst shun.” 

In the Traditions, Muhammad has taught 
that it is sinful to wish for death : “ Wish not 
for death, not even if thou art a doer of good 
works, for peradventure thou mayest increase 
them with an increase of life. Nor even if 
thou art a sinner, for with increase of life 
thou mayest obtain God’s pardon.” 

One day the Prophet said: “ Whosoever 
loves to mpet God, God will love to meet him, 
and whoever dislikes to meet God, God will 
dislike to meet him.” Then ‘Ayishah said, 
« Truly we all dislike death and consider it a 
great affliction.” The Prophet replied, “ Thou 
dost not understand me. When death comes 
near a believer, then God gives him a spirit of 
resignation, and so it is that there is nothing 
which a believer likes so much as death.” 

Al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib, one of the Companions, 
says:— 

«X came out with the Prophet at the 
funeral of one of the assistants, and we arrived 
just at the grave, before they had interred 
the body, and the Prophet sat down, and we 
sat around him with our heads down, and 
were so silent, that you might say that birds 
were sittin g upon our heads. And there was 
a stick in the Prophet’s hand with which he 
kept striking the ground. Then he raised his 
head and said twice or thrice to his compa¬ 
nions, * Seek the protection of God from the 
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punishments of the grave.* After that he 
said: ‘Verily, when a Muslim separateth 
from the world and bringeth his soul to futu¬ 
rity, angels descend to him from the celestial 
regions, whose faces are white. You might 
say their faces are the sun, and they have a 
shroud of the shrouds of paradise, and per- 
’umeB therefrom. So they sit apart from the 
deceased, as far as the eyes can see. After 
which the Angel of Death (Maluku 7 -2&aut) 
comes to the deoeased and sits at his head, 
and says, “ 0 pure soul, come forth to God’s 
pardon and pleasure.” Then the soul comes 
out, issuing like water from a bag, and the 
Angel of Death takes it; and when he takes 
it, the angels do not allow it to remain in his 
hands for the twinkling of an eye. But when 
the Angel of Death has taken the soul of a 
servant of God, he resigns it to his assistants, 
in whose hands is a shroud, and they put it 
into the shroud and with the perfumes, when 
a fragrance issues from the soul like the smell 
of the best musk that is to be found on the 
face of the earth. Then the angelB carry it 
upwards, and they do not pass by any con¬ 
course of angels who do not say, “ what is 
this pure soul, and who is owner of it ? ” And 
they say, “ Such a one, thp son of such a one,” 
calling him by the best names by which he 
was known in the world, till they reach the 
lowest region of heaven with him. And the 
angels ask the door to be opened for him, 
which is done. Then angels follow it through 
each heaven, the angel of one region to those 
of the next, and so on till it reaches the 
seventh heaven, when God says, “Write the 
name of My servant in ‘Illiyun, and return 
him towards the earth, that is, to his body 
whieh is buried in the earth, because I have 
created man from earth and return him to it, 
and will bring him out from it again as I 
brought him out at first.” Then the souls are 
returned into their bodies, when two angels 
[mcnkab and N AK.ua] come to the dead man 
and cause him to Bit up, and say to him, 
“ Who is thy Lord ? ” He replies, “ My Lord 
is God.” Then they say, “ What is thy reli¬ 
gion?” He says, “ Islam.” Then they say, 
“ What is this man who is sent to you ? ” (t.e. 
the Prophet). He says, “ He is the Propnet 
of God.” Then they say, “ What is your proof 
of his mission ? ” He says, “ I read the book 
of God, and believed in it, and I proved it to 
be true.” Then a voice calls out from the 
celestial regions, “ My servant hath spoken 
true, therefore throw for him a bed from 
Paradise, and dress him in clothes from Para¬ 
dise, and open a door for him towards Para¬ 
dise.” Then peace and perfumes come for 
him from Paradise, and his grave is enlarged 
for him as far as the eye can see. Then a 
man with a beautiful face comes to him, 
elegantly dressed, and perfumed, and he says, 
“ Be joyful in that which hath made thee so, 
this is the day which was promised thee.” 
Then the dead person says to him, “ Who art 
thou, for thy fade is perfectly beautiful ? ” And 
Ihe man replies, “I am thy good deeds.” 
Then the dead person cries out, “ 0 Lord, 
hasten the resurrection for my sake! ” ’ 
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DEATH 


DEATH 


“ 4 But/ continued the Prophet, * when an 
infidel dies, and is about to pass from the 
world and bring his soul to futurity, black - 
faced angels come down to him and with 
them sackcloths. Then they sit from the 
dead as far as the eye can see, after which 
the Angel of Death comes in order to sit at 
his head, and says, 44 0 impure soul 1 come 
forth to the wrath of God.’* Then the soul is 
disturbed in the infidel’s body. Then the 
Angel of Death draws it out as a hot spit is 
drawn out of wet wool 

<* * Then the Angel of Death takes the soul 
of the infidel, and haring taken it, the angels 
do not allow it to remain with him the twink¬ 
ling of an eye, but they take it in the sack¬ 
cloth, and a disagreeable smell issues from 
the soul, like that of the most fetid carcass 
that can be met with upon the face of the 
earth. Then the angels carry it upwards and 
do not pass by any assembly of angels who 
do not ask whose filthy soul is this. They 
answer such an one, the son of such an one, 
and they mention him by the worst names 
that he bore in the world, till they arrive 
with it at the lowest heaven, and call the door 
to be opened, bfit it cannot be done.* Then 
the Prophet repeated this verse: ‘ The doors of 
the celestial regions shall not bo opened for them , 
nor shall they enter into paradise tilt a camel 
passes through the eye of a needle .’ Then God 
says, 4 Write his history in Sijjin,* which is the 
lowest earth; then his soul is thrown down 
with violence. Afterwards the Prophet re¬ 
peated this verse: 4 Unite no partner with 
God f for whoever uniteth gods with God is like 
that which falleth from high, and the birds 
snatch it away , or the wind wafteth it to a dis¬ 
tant place.' Then his soul is replaced in his 
body, and two angels [muwlui and hikib| 
come to him and set him up, and say, 4 Who 
is thy Lord ? ’ He says, 4 Alas! alas l I do 
not know.* Then they say, 4 What is thy 
religion?’ He says, ‘Alas! alas! I do 
not know.’ And they say to him, 4 What is 
the condition of the man who is sent down to 
you ? * He says, 4 Alas! alas! I do not know.* 
Then a voice comes from above, saying, 4 He 
lieth; therefore spread a bed of fire for him 
and open a door for him towards hell.* Then 
the heat and hot winds of hell come to him, 
and his grave is made tight upon him, so as to 
squeeze his ribs. And a man with a hideous 
countenance comes to him shockingly dressed, 
of a vile smell, and he says, 1 Be joyful in 
that which maketh thee miserable; this is 
the day that was promised thee.* Then the 
dead man says, 4 Who art thou? Thy face 
is hideous, and brings wickedness.’ He says, 
4 1 am thy impure actions.* Then the dead 
person says, 4 O Lord, delay the resurrection 
on my account 1 ”* 

The ceremonies attending the death of a 
Muslim are described as follows by Jafir 
Sharif in Herklot’s Qdnun-i-Islam , as fol¬ 
lows:— . ... 

Four or five days previous to a sick man s 
approaching his dissolution, he makes his will 
in favour of his son or any other person, in the 
presence of two or more witnessos, and either 


delivers H to others or retains it by 1dm. In 
it he likewise appoints his executor. When 
about to expire, any learned reader of the 
Qur’an is sent for, and requested to repeat 
with a loud voice the Sfirah Ya Sin (or chap, 
xxxvi.), in order that the spirit of the man, 
by the hearing of its sound, may experience 
an easy concentration. It is said that when 
the spirit was commanded to enter the body 
of Adam, the soul having looked into it once, 
observed that it was a bad and dark place, 
and unworthy of its presence 1 Then the 
Just and Most Holy God illuminated the body 
of Adam with 44 lamps of light,** and com¬ 
manded the spirit to re-enter. It went in a 
second time, beheld the light, and saw the 
whole dwelling, and said, 44 There is no pleas¬ 
ing sound here for me to listen to.” It Is 
generally understood from the best works of 
the mystics of the East, that it was owing to 
this oircumstanoe that the Almighty created 
musio. The holy spirit, on hearing the sound 
of this music became so delighted that it 
entered Adam’s body. Commentators on the 
Qur’an, expositors of the Traditions and 
divines have written, that that sound re¬ 
sembled that produced by the repeating of 
the Sfiratu Y& Sin; it is therefore a dvisable 
to read at the hour of death this ohapter 
for tranquillising the soul 

The Kalimatu ’sh-shahadab [ciibbdI is 
also read-with an audible voice by those 
present. They do not require the patient 
to read it himself, as at such a time he is 
in a distressing situation, and not in a fit 
state of mind to repeat the Kalimah. 

Most people lie insensible, and cannot even 
speak, but the pious retain their mental f acui¬ 
ties and converse till the very last. The fol¬ 
lowing is a most serious religious rule amongst 

us, viz. that if a person desire the patient to 
repeat the Kalimah, and the sick man ex¬ 
pire without being able to do so, his faith is 
considered dubious; whilst the man who 
directed him so to do thereby incurs guilt. 
It is therefore best that the sitters-by read 
it, in anticipation of the hope that the sick 
man, by hearing the sound of it, may bring 
it to his recollection,and repeat it either aloud 
or in his own mind. In general, when a per¬ 
son is on the point of death, they pour shar - 

bat , made of sugar and water, down his throat, 
to facilitate the exit of the vital spark, and 
some procure the holy water of the Zamzam 
well at Makkah. The moment the spirit has 
fled, the mouth is closed; because, if left 
open, it would present a disagreeable spec¬ 
tacle. The two great toes are brought in 
contact and fastened together with a thin slip 
of cloth, to prevent the legs remaining apart. 
They burn perfumes near the corpse. Should 
the individual have died in tho evening, the 
shrouding and burial take place before mid¬ 
night ; if he die at a later hour, or should 
the articles required not be procurable at 
that late hour, he is buried early on the fol¬ 
lowing morning. The sooner the sepulchral 
rites are performed the better, for it is not 
proper to keep a corpse long in tho house, 
and for this reason tho Prophet said that 
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if he wee a good man, the sooner he is buned 
the more quickly he will reach heaven; if a 
bad man, he should be speedily buried, in 
order that his unhappy lot may not fall upon 
others in the house; as also that the relatives 
of the deceased may not, by holding the 
corpse, weep too much or go without food. 
There are male and female washers, whose 
province it is to wash and shroud the corpse 
for payment. Sometimes, however, the rela¬ 
tives do it themselves. In undertaking the 
operation of washing, they dig a hole in the 
earth to receive the water used in the pro¬ 
cess, and prevent its spreading over a large 
surface, as some men and women consider it 
bad to tread on such water. Then they place 
the corpse on a bed, country-cot, plank, or 
straw. Some women, who are particular in 
these matters, are afraid even to venture near 
the place where the body has been washed. 
Having stripped the corpse and laid it on its 
back, with its head to the east and feet to the 
west, they cover it with a cloth—reaching, if it 
be a man, from the navel to the calves of the 
legs, if a woman, extending from the chest to 
the feet—and wash it with warm or with cold 
water. They raise the body gently and rub 
the abdomen four or five times, then pour 
plenty of water, and wash off all the dirt and 
filth with soap, Ac., by means of flocks of 
cotton or cloth; after which, laying the body 
on the sides, they wash them; then the back, 
and thereat of the body ; but gently, because, 
life having but just departed, the body is 
still warm and not insensible to pain. After 
this they wash and clean it well, bo that no 
offensive smell may remain. They never 
throw water into the nostrils or mouth, but 
clean them with wicks of cloth or cotton. 
After that they perform wuzu' for him, i.e. 
they wash his mouth, the two upper extremi¬ 
ties up to the elbows, make masah [masah] 
on his head, and throw water on his feet; 
these latter constituting the four parts of the 
wuzu ceremony [ablutions]. They then put 
some camphor with water into a new large 
earthen pot, and with a new earthen pot 
they take out water and pour it three times, 
first from the head to the feet, then from the 
right shoulder to the feet, lastly from the left 
shoulder to the feet. Every time that a pot 
of water is poured the Kahmatu sh-shahadah 
is repeated, either by the person washing or 
another. Having bathed the body and wiped 
it dry with a new piece of cloth, they put on 
the shroud. The shroud consists of three 
pieces of cloth, if for a man, and five if for a 
woman. 

Those for men comprise, 1st, a lung t, or 
tzar, reaching from the navel down to the 
knees or ankle-joints; 2nd, a qami$ , or 
kurta, or a//d; its length is from the neck to 
the knees or ankles; 3rd, a lifdjak y or sheet, 
from above the head to below the feet. 
Women have two additional pieces of cloth: 
one a ztnah-band, or breast-band, extending 
from the arm-pits to above the ankle-joints ; 
the other a damn*, which encircles the head 
once and has its two ends dangling on each 
side. The manner of shrouding is as follows: 


having placed the shrouds on a new mat and 
fumigated them with the smoke of perfumes, 
the lifdfah is spread first on the mat, over it 
the lungt or izar, and above that the qamif ; 
and on the latter the sinak-band, if it be a 
woman ; the damni is kept separate and tied 
on afterwards. The corpse must be care¬ 
fully brought by itself from the place where 
it was bathed, and laid in the shrouds. Sur¬ 
ma A is to be applied to the eyes with a tent 
made of paper rolled up, with a ring, or with 
a pice, and camphor to seven places, viz. on 
the forehead, including the nose, on the palms 
of the hands, on the knees and great toes, 
after which the different shrouds are to be 
properly put on one after another as they lay. 
The colour of the shroud is to be white; no 
other is admissible. It is of no consequence, 
however, fif a coloured cloth is spread 
over the bier; which, after the funeral, or 
after the fortieth day, is given away to the 
faqir who resides in the burying-ground, or 
to any other person, in charity. Previous to 
shrouding the body, they tear shreds from 
the cloths for the purpose of tying them on; 
and after shrouding the body, they tfy one 
band above the head, a second below the feet, 
and a third about the chest, leaving about six 
or seven fingers’ breadth of cloth above the 
head and below the feet, to admit of the ends 
being fastened. Should the relict of the 
deceased be present, they undo the cloth of 
the head and show her his face, and get her, 
in presence of two witnesses, to remit the 
dowry which he had settled upon her; but it 
is preferable that she remit it while he is still 
alive. Should the wife, owing to journeying, 
be at a distance from him, she is to remit it 
on receiving the intelligence of his demise.. 

Should his mother be present, she likewise , 
says, “ The milk with which I suckled thee I 
freely bestow on thee ”; but this is merely a 
custom in India; it is neither enjoined in 
books of theology nor by the law of Islam. 
Then they place on the corpse a flower-sheet 
or merely wreaths of flowers. [okay*, 
BURIAL.] 

DEATH, EVIDENCE OF. The 

Muhammadan law admits of tha evidence of 
death given in a court pf justice being merely 
by report or hearsay. The reason of this is 
that death is an event of such a nature as to 
admit the privacy only of a few. But some 
have advanced that, in cases of death, the 
information of one man or woman is suf¬ 
ficient, “ because death is not seen by many, 
since, as it occasions horror, the sight of it is 

If a person say he was present at the burial 
of another, this amounts to the same as an 
actual sight of his death. ( Hidayah , vol. iv. 
p. 678.) 

DEBT. In Muhammadan law 

there are two words used for debt. Dain 
01 mone y borrowed with some fixed 

term of payment, and qarz °r money 

lent without any definite understanding as to 
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its repayment. Imprisonment for debt is 
allowed. (. Hidayah, vol ii. p. 624.) 

Upon the decease of a debtor, the law 
demands that after the payment of the 
funeral expenses, his just debts must be paid 
before payment of legacies. 

To engage in a Jihad or religious war, is 
said by Muhammad to remit every sin except 
that of being in debt, [jihad, dain, qa&z.j 

DECORUM, or modesty of demea¬ 
nour between the sexes, is strictly enjoined in 
Muslim law, and a special chapter is devoted 
to it in the Ihiiru * l-Mukktar and other works 
on Muhammadan law. 

A man is not allowed to look at a woman 
except at her hands and face, nor is he'allowed 
to touch her. But a physician is permitted to 
exercise the duties of his profession without 
restriction. 

A judge in the exercise of his office may 
look in the face of a woman, and witnesses 
are under the same necessity. 

DECREES OF GOD, The. Arabic 
Qadar or Taqdxr . [predestination.] 

DEEDS. Written deeds are, ac¬ 
cording to Muhammadan law, of three kinds : 
L Mustabxn-i-marsum, or regular documents, 
such as are executed on paper, and have a 
regular title, superscription, Ac., which are 
equivalent to oral declaration, whether the 
person be present or absent. IL Mustabin-i - 
ghair-i-marsum, or irregnlar documents, 
such as are not written on paper, but upon a 
wall or the leaf of a tree, or npon paper with¬ 
out any title or superscription or signature. 
IU. &hair-i-mu$taoin, writings which are 
not documents in any sense, such as are de¬ 
lineated in the air or in the water by the 
motions of a dumb person. 

DEFENDANT. Arabic mudda'a 
*i alaihi Lit. “ A claim 

upon him.” 

The author of the Hidayah (vol. iii. p. 63; 
says a defendant is a person who, if he should 
wish to avoid the litigation, is compellable to 
sustain it. Some have defined a plaintiff, with 
respect to any article of property, to be a 
person who, from his being disseized of the 
said article, has no right to it but by the 
establishment of proof; and a defendant to 
be a person who has a plea of right to that 
article from his seizing or possession of it. 

The Imam Muhammad has said that a 
defendant is a person who denies. This is 
correct ; but it requires a skill and knowledge 
of jurisprudence to distinguish the denier in 
a suit, as the reality and not the appearance 
is efficient, and it frequently happens that a 
person is in appearance the plaintiff, whilst in 
reality he is the defendant. Thus a trustee, 
when he Bays to the owner of the deposit, “ I 
have restored to you your deposit,” appears 
to be plaintiff, inasmuch as he pleads the re¬ 
turn of the deposit; yet in reality he is the 
defendant, since he denies the obligation of 
responsibility, and hence his assertion, corro¬ 
borated by an oath, must be credited. 


DELIBERATION (Arabic 
ta’anni is enjoined by Mu- 

hammad in the Traditions. He is related to 
have said, “ Deliberation in your under¬ 
takings is pleasing to God, and huiTy (‘ajafah) 
is pleasing to the devil.” “ Deliberation is 
best in everything except in the things con¬ 
cerning eternity.” (i/aai*-i-7Yrmigt.) 

DELUGE, The. Arabic fufdn 
(olijL). The story of the deluge is 
given by Muhammad in his Quri&n, to the 
Arabians as a 4 ‘ secret history, revealed to 
them (Surah xi. 51), The following are the 
allusions to it in the Qur’in:— 

Surah lxix. 11:— 

“ When the Flood rose high, we bare you in 
the Ark, 

“ That we might make that event a warn¬ 
ing to yon, and that the retaining ear might 
retain it.” 

Surah liv. 9 :— 

“Before them the people of Noah treated 
the truth as a lie, Our servant did they charge 
with falsehood, and said, ‘ Demoniac 1’ and he 
was rejected. f 

“Then cried he to his Lord , c Verily, they 
prevail against me; come thou therefore to 
my succour.’ 

“ So we opened the gates of Heaven with 
water which fell in torrents, 

“ And we caused the earth to break forth 
with springs, and their waters met by settled 
•decree. 

“ And we bare him on a vessel made with 
planks and nails. 

“ Under our eyes it floated on: a recom¬ 
pense to him who had been rejected with un¬ 
belief. 

“ And we left it a sign: but, is there any 
one who receives the warning ? 

“ And how great was my vengeance and my 
menace L” 

Surah xi/ 88 :— 

M And it was revealed unto Noah : * Verily, 
none of thy people shall believe, save they 
who have believed already; therefore be not 
thou grieved at their doings. 

“ But build the Ark under our eye and 
after our revelation: and plead not with me 
for the evil-doers, for they are to be 
drowned.’ 

“ So he built the Ark; and whenever th© 
chiefs of his people passed by they laughed 
him to scorn: said he, * Though ye laugh at 
us, we truly shall laugh at you, even as ye 
laugh at us ; and in the end ye flhall know 

“ On whom a punishment shall come that 
shall shame him; and on whom shall light a 
lasting punishment.’ 

“ Thus was it until our sentence came to 
pass, and the earth’s surface boiled up. We 
said, ‘ Carry into it one pair of every kind, and 
thy family, except him on whom sentence 
hath before been passed, and those who have 
believed.’ But there believed not with him 
except a few. 

“ And he said, ‘ Embark ye therein. In 
the name of Ood be its course and its riding 
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at anchor! Truly my Lord is right Gra¬ 
cious, Merciful.’ 

“ And the Ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains: and Noah called to 
his son—for he was apart—‘ Embark with 
us, 0 my child 1 and be not with the un¬ 
believers.’ 

“ He said, 4 I will betake me to a mountain 
that shall secure me from the water.’ He 
said, ‘ None shall be secure this day from the 
decree of God, save him on whom He shall 
have mercy.’ And a wave passed between 
them, and he was among the drowned. 

“ And it was said, ‘ 0 Earth 1 swallow up 
thy water’*, and ‘ cease, 0 Heaven ! ’ And the 
water abated, and the decree was fulfilled, 
and the Ark rested upon al-Judi; and it was 
said, 4 Avaunt! ye tribe of the wicked 1 ’ 

« And Noah called on his Lord and said, 

10 Lord! verily my son is of my family: and 
thy promise is true, and thou art the most 
just of judges.’ , ^ 

“ He said, 4 0 Noah 1 verily, he is not of thy 
family: in this thou actest not aright. Ask 
not of me that whereof thou knowest nought: 

I warn thee that thou become not of the igno- j 

rant.’ ^ _ j * t 

“ He said, ‘ To thee verily, 0 my Lord, do 1 
repair lest I aBk that of thee wherein I have 
no knowledge: unless thou forgive me and 
be meroiful to me I shall be one of the 
lost * 

«It was said to him, 4 0 Noah 1 debark with 
peace from Us, and with blessings on thee 
and on peoples from those who are with thee; 
but as for part, we will suffer them to enjoy 
themselves, but afterwards they shall suffer 
a grievous punishment from us to be inflicted. 

“ This is a secret history which we reveal 
to thee. Thou didst not know them, thou nor 
thy people before this.” 

DEMONS, [devils, genii.] 

DEPORTMENT. Arabic ‘iImu 
'Umu'dtharah J*). Persian 

nishast u barkhdst. The Traditiomsts take 
some pains to explain the precise mannei in 
which their Prophet walked, sat, slept, and 
rose, but their accounts are not always uni¬ 
form and consistent. For example, whilst 
‘Abbad relates that he saw the Prophet 
sleeping on his back with one leg over the 
other, Jabir says the Prophet distinctly for- 

^Modesty of deportment is enjoined in the 
Qur’an. Surah xvii. 89 : 44 Walk not proudly 
on the earth,” which the oommentators say 
means that the believer is not to toss his head 
or his arms as he walks. SOrah xxv. 64: 
44 The servants of the Merciful One are those 
who walk upon the earth lowly, and when 
the ignorant addiess them say, 4 Peace I 

Faqlr Jfaff Muhammad As‘ad, the author 
of the celebrated ethioal work, the Ak&laq-t- 
Jaldli , gives the following advice as regards 
general deportment:— 

“He should hot hurry as he walks, lor 
that is a sign of levity ; neither should he be 
unreasonably tardy, for that is a token of dul- 
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ness. Let him neither stalk like the over¬ 
bearing, nor agitate himself in the way of 
women and eunuchs; but constantly observe 
the middle codrse. Let him avoid going 
often backwards and forwards, for that be¬ 
tokens bewilderment; and holding his head 
downwards, for that indicates a mind over¬ 
come by sorrow and anxiety. In riding, no 
less, the same medium is to be observed. 
When he sits, lot him not extend his feet, nor 
put one upon another. He must never kneel 
except in deference to his king, his preoeptor, 
and his father, or other such person. Let 
him not rest his head on his knee or his hand, 
for that is a mark of dejection and indolence. 
Neither let him hold his neck awry, nor in¬ 
dulge in foolish tricks, such as playing with 
his fingers or other joints. Let him avoid 
twisting round or stretching himself. In spit¬ 
ting and blowing his nose, let him be careful 
that no one sees or hears him; that he blow 
it not towards the Qiblah,nor upon his hand, 
his skirt, or sleeve-lappet. 

“ When he enters an assembly, let him sit 
neither lower nor higher than his proper sta¬ 
tion. If he be himself the head of the party, 
he can sit as he likes, for his place must be 
the highest wherever it may be. If he has 
inadvertently taken a wrong place, let him 
exchange it for his own as soon as he dis¬ 
covers his mistake; should his own beooou- 
pied, he must return without disturbing others 
or annoying himself. 

“ In the presence of his male .or female 
domestics, let him never bare anything but 
his hands and his face: the parts from his 
knee to his navel let him never expose at all; 
neither in public nor private, except on occa¬ 
sions of necessity for [ablution and the like. 
(Vide Gen. ix. 20; Lev. xvii. 6, xx. 11; Dent, 
xxii. 80.) 

« He must not sleep in the presence of other 
persons, or lie on his back, particularly as 
the habit of snoring is thereby encouraged* 

« Should sleep overpower him in the midst 
of a party, let him get up, if possible, or else 
dispel the drowsiness by relating some story, 
entering on some debate, and the like. But 
if he is with a set of persons who sleep them¬ 
selves, let him either bear them company or 

leave them. . _ _ # 

m The upshot of the whole is this: Let him 
so behave as not to incommode or disgust 
others ; and should any of these observances 
appear troublesome, let him reflect, that to 
be formed to their contraries would be still 
more odious and still more unpleasant than 
any pains which their acquirement may cost 
him.” AW&q-i-JaM !, Thompson’s Transla¬ 
tion, p. 292.) 

DEPOSIT (Arabic wacU'ah 
fcuo,, pi. wadai'), in the language of 

the UT ■ignifl" * «*«*•* to ‘ h# 

ere of another. The proprietor of the thing 
is called msd\ or depositor; the person en¬ 
trusted with it is muda*, or trustee, and the 
property deposited is wadi'ah, which lite¬ 
rally means the leaving of a thing with 
another. 
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According to the Hidagak , the following 
are the rules of Islam regarding deposits. 

A trustee ir not responsible for deposit 
unless he transgress with respect to it. If 
therefore it be lost whilst it is in his care, and 
the loss has not been occasioned by any fault 
of his, the trustee has not to make good the 
loss, because the Prophet said, “an honest 
trustee is not responsible .” 

A trustee may also keep the deposit him¬ 
self or he may entrust it to another, provided 
the person is a member of his own family, 
but if he gives it to a stranger he renders 
himself responsible. 

If the deposit is demanded by the depo¬ 
sitor, and the trustee neglects to give it up, 
it is a transgression, and the trustee becomes 
responsible. 

If the trustee mix the deposit (as of grain, 
oil, Ac.) with his own property, in such a 
manner that the property cannot be separated, 
the depositor can claim to share equally in 
the whole property. But if the mixture be 
the result of accident, the proprietor becomes 
a proportionate sharer in the whole. 

If the trustee deny the deposit upon de¬ 
mand, he is responsible in case of the loss of 
it. But not if the denial be made to a 
stranger, because (says Abu Yusuf) the denial 
may be made for the sake of preserving it. 

In the case of a deposit by two persons, 
the trustee cannot deliver to either his share, 
except it be in the presence of the other. And 
when two persons receive a divisible article in 
trust, each must keep one half, although these 
restrictions are not regarded when they are 
held to be inconvenient, or contrary to custom. 

DEVIL, The. The devil is believed 

to be descended from Jann, the progenitor of 
the evil genii. He is said to have been named 
‘Azazil, and to have possessed authority over 
the animal and spirit kingdom. But when God 
created Adam, the devil refused to prostrate 
before him, and he was therefore expelled 
from Eden. The sentence of death was then 
pronounced upon Satan; but upon seeking a 
respite, he obtained it until the Day of 
Judgment, when he will be destroyed. (Vide 
Qur’an, Surah vii. 18.) According to the 
Qu’ran, the devil was created of fire, whilst 
Adam was created of clay. There are two 
words used in the Qur'an to denote this great 
spirit of evil; (i) Shaitan (gVl**, 

an Arabic word derived from shatn, “ opposi¬ 
tion,” i,e, “one who opposes; (2) Iblls 
8ia/?oAo«)> “devil," from oalas t “a 
wicked or profligate person," i.e. “the wicked 
one.” The former expression occurs in the 
Qur’an fifty-two times, and the latter only 
nine, whilst in some verses (e.g. Surah ii. 32- 
84) the two words Shaitan and Iblis occur 
for the same personality. According to the 
Majmt*u C-Bihar, shaitan denotes one who is 
far from the truth, and iblis one who is with¬ 
out hope. 

The following is the teaching of Muhammad 
n the Traditions concerning the machinations 
of the devil ( Mishkdt , book i. c. iii.):— 


“‘Verily, the devil enters into man as the 
blood into his body. 

“ ‘ There is not one amongst you but has an 
angel and a devil appointed over him.’ The 
Companions said, ‘ Do you include yourself in 
this? ’ He said, ‘ Yes, for me also ; but God 
has given me victory over the devil, and he 
does not direct me except in what is good.* 

“ There is not one of the children of Adam, 
except Mary and her son (Jesus), but is 
touched by the devil at the time of its birth, 
hence the child makes a loud noise from the 
touch. 

“ Devil rests his throne upon the waters, 
and sends his armies to excite contention and 
strife amongst mankind; and those in his 
armies who are nearest to him in power and 
rank, are those who do the most mischief. 
One of them returns to the devil and says, 

‘ I have done so and so,’ and he says, ‘ You 
have done nothing ’; after that another comes, 
and says. ‘ I did not quit him till I made a 
division between him and his wife’; then the 
devil appoints him a place near himself, and 
says, 1 Yon are a good assistant.’ 

“ The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and an angel also; the business of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of the angel to 
teach him the truth; and he who meets with 
truth and goodness in his mind, let him know 
it proceeds from God, and let him praise God ; 
and he who finds the other, let him seek for 
an asylum from the devil in God. 

“ Then the Prophet read this verse of the 
Qur’an: ‘ The devil threatens you with 

poverty if ye bestow in charity; and orders 
you to pursue avarice ; but God promises you 
grace and abundance from charity.’ 

“‘Usman said, ‘ 0 Prophet of God I indeed 
the devil intrudes himself between me and 
my prayers, and my reading perplexes me.’ 
Then the Prophet said, * This is a demon 
called Kh anzab. who casts doubt into prayer; 
when you are aware of it, take protection 
with God, and spit over your lejt arm three 
times.’ ‘UBman said, ‘Be it so’; stud all 
doubt and perplexity was dispelled.” 

DEVIL, The Machinations of the. 

[WASWASAH.] 

DIBAGHAH (LK*j). “Tanning. 0 

According to the Traditions, the skins of 
animals are unclean until they are tanned. 
Muhammad said, “ Take nothing for any 
animals that shall have died until you tan 
their skins.” And again, “ Tanning purifies*' 

(.Mishkdt , book iii. o. xi. £.) 

DIMASHQ [damascub.] 

DIN The Arabic word for 

“religion” It is used especially for the reli¬ 
gion of the Prophets and their inspired books, 
but it ia also used for idolatrous religion. 
[religion.] 

DINAR (jW**). Greek Syrupiov. 

A gold coin of one mi $gal weight, or ninety* 
six barley grains, worth about ten shillings. 


DITCH 


DlBHA.lt 

According to Mr. Hussey (Ancient Weights, 
p. 142), the average weight of the Roman 
denarii, at the end of the Commonwealth was 
sixty grains, whilst the English shilling con¬ 
tains eighty grains. Mr. Lane, in his Arabic 
dictionary, says, “ its weight is seventy-one 
barley-corns and a half, nearly, reckoning the 
ddniq as eight grains of wheat and two-fifths; 
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but if it be said that the ddniq is eight grains 
of wheat, then the dinar is sixty-eight grains 
of wheat and four-sevenths. It is the same 
as the mifiqal” The dinar is only mentioned 
once in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 66 : “ And some of 
them if thou entrust them with a dinar, he 
will not give it back.” It frequently occurs 
in books of law. 



WRIGHT SIXTY GRAINS. ACTUAL SIZE. 
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DIRHAM (,*V). Greek Bpa X P-v 

A silver coin, the shape of which resembled 
that of a date stone. During the caliphate of 
‘Umar, it was changed into a circular form; 
and in the time of Zubair, it was impressed 
with the words Allah, “ God,” baraJcah “ bless¬ 
ing.” Hajjaj stamped upon it the chapter of 
the Qur'an called Ikhlas (cxii.), and others 
say he imprinted it with his own name. 
Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten, or nine, or 
six, or five misqals ; whilst others give the 
weights of twenty, twelve, and ten 
asserting at the same time that ‘Umar had 
taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qirdts, being the third part 
of the aggregate sum. (Blochmann’s i Ain-t- 
Akbari, p. 36.) 

The dirham, although it is frequently men¬ 
tioned in books of law, only occurs once In 
the Qui'ta, Sttreh xii 20, “And they sold 


him (Joseph) for a mean price, dirhamt 
counted out, and they parted with him 
cheaply.” 

DIRRAH (V). Vulg. durrah . 

A scourge made either of a flat piece of 
leather or of twisted thongs, and used by the 
public censor of morals and religion, called 
the muhtasib. This scourge is inflicted either 
for the omission of the daily prayer, or for 
the committal of sins, which are punishable 
by the law with the infliction of stripes, such 
as fornication, scandal, and drunkenness. It iB 
related that the Khalifah ‘Umar punished his 
son with the dtrrah for drunkenness, and that 
he died from its effects. ( Tankh-t-Khamis t 
vol. ii. p. 262.) 

The word used in the Qur’an and Hadis for 
this scourge is jaldah t and in theological 
works, saut ; but dtrfoA is now the word 
generally used amongst modern Muslims. 


a 


in 



A DI RRAH USED BY A MUHTASIB IN THE PESHAWAR VALLEY. 


DITCH, Battle of the. Arabic 

Qhazwatu f l-Khandxiq 
The defence of al-Madinah against the Banu 
Quraizah, ah. 6, when a trench was dug by 
the advice of Salman, and the army of al- 


Madinah was posted within it. After a 
month's siege, the enemy retired, and the 
almost bloodless victory is ascribed by Mu¬ 
hammad in the Qur’an to the interposition of 
Providence. Surah xxxiil. 9: “Remember 
God’s favours to you when hosts came to you 
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and we sent against them a wind and hosts (of 
angels), that ye could not see, but God knew 
what ye were doing.” (Muir’s Life of Maho¬ 
met , vol. iii. p. 258.) 

DIVINATION. Kahanah , or for- 

telling future events, is unlawful in Islam. 

Mtfawiyah ibn Hakin^ relates: ■* I said to 
the Prophet, ‘ 0 Messenger of God, we used 
to do some things in the time of ignorance of 
which we are not sure now. For example, 
we used to consult diviners about future 
eventB ? ’ The Prophet said, 4 Now that you 
have embraced Islam yon must not consult 
them.’ Then I said, ‘And we used to take 
bad omens ? ’ The Prophet said, 4 If from a 
bad omen you are thrown into perplexity, let 
it not hinder you from doing the work you 
had intended to do.’ Then I said, 4 And we 
used to draw lines on the ground ? ’ And the 
Prophet said, * There was one of the Prophets 
who used to draw lines on the ground, there¬ 
fore if you can draw a line like him it is 
good, otherwise it is vain.’ ” 

‘Ayishah says “the people asked the Pro¬ 
phet about diviners, whether they spoke true 
or not. And he said, 4 You must not believe 
anything they say.’ The people then said, 
4 But, 0 Prophet! they sometimes tell what 
is true ? ’ The Prophet replied, 4 Because 
one of the genii steals away the truth and 
carries it into the diviner’s ear; and the 
diviners mix a hundred lies to one truth.' ” 
[magic.] 

DIVORCE. Arabic taldq (j^). 

In its primitive sense the word taldq means 
dismission, but in law it signifies a release 
from the marriage tie. 

The Muhammadan law of divorce is 
founded upon express injunctions contained 
in the Qur’an, as well as in the Traditions, 
and its rules occupy a very large section in 
all Muhammadan works on jurisprudence. 

The teaching of the Qur’an on the subject 
is as follows :— 

Surah ii. 226 :— 

" They who intend to abstain from their 
wives shall wait four months; but if they go 
back from their purpose, then verily God is 
Graoious, Merciful: 

44 And if they resolve on a divorce, then 
verily God is He who Heareth, Knoweth. 

44 The divorced shall wait the result, until 
they have had their courses thrice, nor ought 
they to oonceal what God hath created in 
their wombs, if they believe in God and the 
last day; and it will be more just in their 
husbands to bring them baok when in this 
state, if they desire what is right. And it is 
for ths women to *ct as they' (the husbands) 
act by them, in all fairness ; but the men are 
a step above them. God is Mighty, Wise. 

44 Ye may give sentence of divoroe to your 
wives twice: Keep them honourably, or put 
them away with kindness. But it is not allowed 
you to appropriate to yourselves aught of 
what ye have given to them, unless both fear 
that they cannot keep within the bounds set 
up by God. And if ye fear that they can¬ 


not observe the ordinances of God, no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption. 
These are the bounds of God: therefore over¬ 
step them not; for whoever oversteppeth the 
bounds of God, they are evil doers. 

44 But if the husband give sentence of divorce 
to her a third time> it is not lawful for him to 
take her again, until she shall have married 
another husband; and if he also divorce her 
then shall no blame attach to them if they 
return to each other, thinking that they can 
keep within the bounds fixed by God. And 
these are the bounds of God; He maketh 
them clear to those who have knowledge. 

44 But when ye divorce women, and the time 
for sending them away is come, either retain 
them with generosity, or put them away with 
generosity : but retain them not by constraint 
so as to be unjust towards them. He who 
doth so, doth in fact injure himself. And 
make not the signs of God a jest ; but remem¬ 
ber God’s favour towards you, and the Book 
and the Wisdom which He hath sent down 
to you for your warning, and fear God, and 
know that God’s knowledge embraceth every¬ 
thing. 

44 And when ye divorce your wives, and 
they have waited the prescribed time, hinder 
them not from marrying the husbands when 
they have agreed among themselves in an 
honourable way. This warning is for him 
among you who believeth in God and in the 
last day. This is most pure for you, and most 
decent. God knoweth, but ye know not. 

44 Mothers, when divorced, shall give suck 
to their children two full years, if the father 
desire that the suckling be completed; and 
such maintenance anh clothing as is fair for 
them, shall devolve on the father. No per¬ 
son shall be charged beyond his means. A 
mother shall not be pressed unfairly for her 
child, nor a father for his child: And the 
same with the father’s heir. But if they 
choose to wean the child by consent and by 
bargain, it shall be no fault in them. And if 
ye choose to have a nurse for your children, 
it shall be no fault in you, in case ye pay 
what ye promised her according to that which 
is fair. Fear God, and know that God seeth 
what ye do. 

• * • « • 

44 It shall be no crime in you if ye divorce 
your wives so long as ye have not consum¬ 
mated the marriage, nor settled any dowry on 
them. And provide what is needful for tnem 
—he who is in ample circumstances accord¬ 
ing to his means, and he who is straitened, 
according to bis means—with fairness : This 
is binding on those who do what is right. 

41 But if ye divorce them before consunr- 
mation, and have already settled a dowry on 
them, ye shall give them half of what ye have 
settled, unless they make a release, or he 
make a release in whose hand is the marriage 
tie. But if ye make a release, it will be 
nearer to piety.” 

Surah lxv. 1:— 

4 ‘0 Prophet! when ye divorce women. 
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divorce thorn at thoir special times. And 
reckon those timos exactly, and foar God your 
Lord. Put thorn not forth from their houses, 
nor allow them to depart, unless they havo 
committed a proven adultery. This is tho 
procopfc of God; and whoso transgroflsoth 
the precept of God, assuredly imporilloth his 
own self. Thou knowost not whothor, after 
this, God may not oauso something new to 
occur which may briny you toy ether ay t tin. 

“ And whon thoy fiavo reached their sot 
time, thon cither koop them with kindnoss, or 
in kindness part from them. And tako up¬ 
right witnoasos from among you, and bear 
witness as unto God. This is a caution for 
him who believeth in God and in tho lattor 
day. And whoso foareth God, to him will He 
grant a prosperous issue, and will provido for 
him whonce ho reckonod not upon it. 

“And for him who puttoth his trust in 
Him will God bo all-sufficient. God truly will 
attain his purpose. For everything hath God 
Assigned a period. 

“ As to such of your wivos ar havo no hope 
of the rocurronco of thoir times, if yo havo 
doubts in regard to them, then reckon throe 
months, and lot tho same be tho term of 
those who havo not yot had thorn. And as 
to those who are with child, their poriod shall 
be until thoy are delivered of thoir burden. 
God will make His command easy to Him who 
feareth Him. 

#****- 

“ Lodge the divorced wherever ye lodge, ac¬ 
cording to your means ; and distress thorn 
not by putting them to straits. And if thoy 
are pregnant, then be at charges for them till 
they are delivered of their burden; and if 
they suckle your children, thon pay them 
their hire and consult among yoursolves, and 
act generously; And if heroin yo meet with 
obstacles, then let another female suckle for 
him.” 

II. The teaching of Muhammad on the 
general subject of Divorce is expressed in the 
Traditions as follows :— 

“ Tho thing which is lawful but disliked by 
God is divorco.” 

“ Tho woman who asks her husband to 
divorce her without a cause, tho smell of 
Pnradiso is forbidden her.” 

“ Thero are three things which,* whether 
done in joko or in camost, shall be consi¬ 
dered serious and effectual, namely, marriage, 
divorco, and taking a wifo back.” 

“ Every divorce iB lawful except a mad¬ 
man’s.” 

“ Cursed be the second husband who makes 
the wife (divorced) lawful for her first hus¬ 
band, and cursed bo tho first husband for 
whom she is mado lawful.”—( Mishkat , xiii. 
c. xv.) 

III. Sunni Muhammadan J)octors are not 
agreed as to the Moral Status of Divorce. 

The Imam ash-Shaft*1, referring to the 
three kinds of divorce (which will be after¬ 
wards explained), says: “ They are unexcep¬ 
tionable and legal because divorce is in itself 
a lawful act, whence it is that certain laws 
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have been infltitutod respecting it; and this 
legality provonts any idoa of danger being 
annexed to it. Put, on tho other band, the 
Imam Abu Hnnifah and his disciples say 
that divorco is in itsolf a dangerous and dis¬ 
approved procedure, as it dissolves marriage, 
an institution which involves many circum¬ 
stances both of a spiritual aR woll as of a 
temporal nature. Nor is its propriety at all 
admitted, but on tho ground of urgoncy of 
roloaso from an unsuitable wifo. And in reply 
to A»h-Slutttf, thoy say that the legality of 
divorco doos not prevent its being considered 
dangerous, boeauHo it involves matters of both 
a spirituahand tomporal character. 

Tho author of tho Sharku 7- ]Viguyah f p. 100, 
says:—“Divorco is an abominable transac¬ 
tion in tho sight of God, therefore such an 
act should only take place from necessity, 
and it is bont to only make tho one senteneo 
of divorco («.s. taldgu 7-a/Urm). 

IV. The Sunni Law of Divorce :—Divorce 
may bo given either in the prosont time or 
may be roforrod to somo futuro period. It 
may be pronounced by tho hutihand eithor 
before or aftor tho consummation of tho mar¬ 
riage. It may bo either given in writing or 
verbally. 

The words by which divorce can be given 
are of two kinds;— $arib t or “express,” as 
when tho husband says, “ Thou art divorced ”; 
and kindynhy or “ metaphorical,” as whom he 
says, “ Thou art froo ; thou art cut off; veil 
yourself I Ariso 1 seek for a mate,” Ac. Ac. 

Divorco is dividod into' taldgu *s~sunnah 9 or 
that which is according to tho Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and taldgu ’ l-badi % or a novel or 
hetorodox divorco, which, although it U con¬ 
sidered lawful, is not considered religious. 

Taldgu 's-sunnah is oithcr tho ahgfan, or “ the 
most laudable,” or ho him, the “ laudable ” me¬ 
thod. Taldgu '/-afisan , or the “ most laudable " 
mothod of divorce, is whon the husband once 
oxpresaly pronounces to his enjoyod but un- 
prognant wifo tho sontonco, “ Thou art di- 
vorcod! ” whon she is in tuhr or a state of 
purity, during which ho has had no carnal 
connection with her, and thon louvos her to 
complete the proscribed ‘ iddah , or “period of 
three months.” Until the expiration of the 
‘i dduh, tho divorce is revocable, but aftor the 
period is complete, it is irroversiblo, and if 
tho husband wishes to tako his wife back, 
they muHt go through the ceremony of mar¬ 
riage. But it must bo observed that after 
tho taldgu *l-ahsan , tho woman is not, as in 
tho other kinds of divorco, compelled to marry 
another man, and be divorced bofore she can 
return to her former husband. All that is 
roquirod iH a rc-marriago. Tho author of the 
lliddyah says this mode of divorce is called 
nhsan , or “ most laudable,” bocause it was 
usually adoptod by tho Companions of the 
Prophot, and also because it leaves it in the 
power of tho husband to tako his wife back, 
and sho thus remains a lawful subject for re¬ 
marriage to him. Somo European writers on 
Muhammadanism have overlooked this fact 
in condemning the Muslim system of divorce. 

The taldgu *1-fuisan. or “ laudable divorce,” 
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is when the husband repudiates an enjoyed 
wife by three sentences of divorce, either ex¬ 
press or metaphorical, giving one sentence in 
each IvhTi or “period of purity.” Imam 
Malik condemns this kind of divorce, and 
says it is irregular. But Abu Hanifah holds 
it to he Aaaan, or “ good.” 

The talaqu *l-badi* 9 or “ irregular form of 
divorce,” is when the husband repudiates his 
wife by three sentences, either express or 
metaphorical, given them one at a time: 

4< Thou art divorced ! Thou art divorced l 
Thou art divorced ! ” Or, “ Thou art free ! 
Thou art free I Thou art free!” Even 
holding up three fingers, or dropping tlireo 
atones, is held to be a sufficiently implied 
divorce to take legal effect. The Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife ia held, in the 
ff idayah , to be an offender against the law, 
but the divorce, however irregular, takes 
legal effect. 

In both these kinds of divorce, badi' and 
j/huan,the divorce is revocable (rq;i‘) after the 
first and second sentences, but it is irrevocable 

e ’in) after the third sentence. After both 
an and badi * divorces, the divorced wife 
cannot, under any circumstances, return to 
her husband until she has been married, and 
enjoyed, and divorced by another husband. 
Muhammadan doctors say the law has insti¬ 
tuted this (somewhat disgraceful) arrange¬ 
ment in order to prevent divorces other than 
talaqu 'l-afisan. 

A husband may divorce bis wife without 
any misbehaviour on her part, or wjthout 
assigning any cause. The divorce of every 
husband is effective if ho be of a sound un¬ 
derstanding and of mature age; but that of 
a boy, or a lunatic, or one talking in his sleep, 
is not effective. 

If a man pronounce a divorce whilst in a 
state of inebriety from drinking fermented 
liquor, such as wine, the divorce takos place. 
Repudiation by any husband who is sane and 
adult, is effective, whether ho be free or a 
slave, willing, or acting under compulsion ; 
and even though it were uttered in sport or 
est, or by a mere slip of the tongue, 
nstead of some other word. (Fatawa-i-* Alum- 
9 'tri , voi L p. 497.) 

A sick man may divorce his wife, even 
though he he on his death-bed. 

An agent or agents may be appointed by a 
husband to divorce his wife. 

In addition to the will and caprice of the 
husband, there are also certain conditions 
which requiro a divorce. 

The following are causes for divorce, but 
generally require to be ratified by a docroe 
from the Qdzi or “ judge ”:— 

(1.) Jubb. That is, when the husband has 
been by any cause doprived of his organ of 
generation. This condition is called tnajbuh. 
In thi s case the wife can obtain instant divorce 
if the defect occurred before marriage. Cases 
of evident madness and loprosy are treated in 
the same way. Divorce can bo obtained at 

(2.) ‘tfimoA, or “impotence." (This in¬ 
cludes ratq> “i*u/va imperwia csnaUt ; end 


qam y u vulva anteriore parte enascens.”) In 
cases of impotency in either husband or wife, 
a year of probation can be granted by the 
judge. 

(3.) Inequality of race, or tribe. A woman 
cannot be compelled to marry a man who be¬ 
longs to an inferior tribe, and, in case of such 
a marriago, the ciders of the superior tribe 
can demand a divorce; but if the divorce is 
not demanded, the marriage contract remains. 

(4.) Insufficient dower. If the stipulated 
dowry is not given whon demanded, divorce 
takes placo. 

(5.) Refusal of Islam. If one of the par¬ 
ties embrace Islam, the judge must offer it 
to tho other three distinct times, and if he or 
she refuse to embrace the faith, divorce takes 
place. 

(G.) or 11 imprecation ” That is, 

when a husband charges his wife with adul¬ 
tery, tho chargo is investigated, but if there 
is no proof, and the man swears his wife ia 
guilty, and the wife swears she is innocent, a 
divorco must be decreed. 

(7.) or “ vow.” When a husband 

makes a vow not to liavo carnal intercourse 
with his wife for no less than four months, 
and keeps tho vow inviolate, an irreversible 
divorce takos place. 

(8.) Reason of property. If a husband be- 
como tho proprietor of bis wife (a slave), or 
the wife tho proprietor of her husband (a 
slave), divorce takes place, 

(9.) An invalid marriage of any kind, arising 
from incomplete mkdh y or “ marriage cere¬ 
mony.” or from affinity, or from consanguinity. 

(10.) f)i[fimice of country For example, 
if n husband Hoc from a ddru *l-harb f or “land 
of enmity,” i.e. “ a non-Muslijn country,” to a 
darn 7- Islam, or “country of Islam,” and his 
wife refuse to perform hijrah (flight) and to 
accompany him, she is divorced. 

(11.) Apostasy from Js/dm. The author of 
the Ibtddu '! Mukhtdr (vol. ii. p. G43) says: 
“ Whon a man or woman apostatises from 
Islam, then an immediate dissolution ( faslch) 
of the marriage takes placo, whether the 
apostasy be of tho man or of the woman, 
without a decree from tho C^dri.” Arid again, 
(p. G45), “ If both husband and wifo aposta¬ 
tise at the same timo, their marriage bond 
romains ; and if at any future time tho parties 
again return to Islam, no ro-marriage is 
nccossuvy to constitute them man and wife; 
but if one of the parties should apostatise 
before the other, a dissolution of the marriage 
take® place ipso facto.** 

Mr. J. B. S. Boyle, of Lahore, says: “ As 
relevant to this subject, I give a quotation 
from Mr. Currie’s excellent work on the 
Indian Criminal CWrs, p. 445. The question 
is as to the offoct of apostasy from Islam upon 
the marriage relation, and whether soxual 
intercourse with the apostate renders a per¬ 
son liable to bo convicted for adultery under 
Section 497 of the Indian Penal Codo. A. and 
B., Mahommedans, married under the Ma- 
hommedan law, arc converted to Christianity. 
The wife, B., ia first converted, but continue* 
to live with her husband; subsequently the 
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husband. A., is converted. Subsequent to 
the conversion of B., A. and B., still living to¬ 
gether as husband and wife, both professing 
Christianity, B. has sexual intercourse with 
G. Will a conviction hold against C. under 
Section 497 ? Both Macnaghten and Baillie 
say the marriage becomes dissolved by apos¬ 
tasy of either party, and Grady, in his version 
of Hamilton's Hi iddyah, p. 66, says: 44 If 
either husband or wife apostatize from the 
faith, a separation takes place, without 
divorce; according to Abu Haneefa and Abfl 
Yoosuf. Imam Mahommed alleges if the 
apostasy is on the part of the husband. 

41 Apostasy annuls marriage in Haneefa’s 
opinion, and in apostasy separation takes 
place without any decree of the magistrate. 
Cases which might decide this point have 
been lately tried both at Lucknow and Allah¬ 
abad : at the former place in re Afzui Hosein v. 
Hade* Begun , and at the latter Zuburdust 
Khan v. Wife, But from certain remarks to 
be found in the judgment of the High Court, 
N. W. P M the Courts of Oudh and N. W. P., 
appear to differ on the most essential point. 
The point before the Oudh Court waB (Hadee 
Begum's plea) that her marriage contract was 
dissolved by reason of her own apostasy, a 
sufficient answer to a suit brought by her 
Mahommedan husbandjor restitution of con¬ 
jugal rights ; t.e. Does the apostasy of a Ma¬ 
hommedan wife dissolve a marriage contract 
against the express wish of a Mahommedan 
husband in dar-ool-harb (land of war)? for 
India, it is contended,is not, under its present 
administration, dar-ool-Islam (land of safety). 
The Oudh Court held (admitting that apos¬ 
tasy by the husband dissolved the marriage 
and freed the wife) that apostasy by the wife 
did not free her if her husband sued for resti¬ 
tution of conjugal rights. They argued that 
apostasy by the wife, without the wish of the 
husband, could not be entertained; in fact, 
that as regards her husband’s volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised. That a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights before the competent court of 
the time, seemed to them to be equivalent of 
the suit before theCazee (Judge). The Oudh 
judges, in the absence of distinct precedent, 
say they fell back on the customs f the 
people amongst whom they lived. The Oudh 
Court evidently considered there was an 
essential difference between apostasy of a 
man and apostasy of a woman, of the hus¬ 
band or the wife ; also between apostasy to a 
faith in a book and apostasy to the idol wor¬ 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
Dpes such an essential difference exist ? The 
point before the High Court N. W. P. was: 
Can a Mahommedan professing Christianity 
subsequent to his marriage with a Mussul¬ 
man!, according to the Mahommedan law, 
obtain a decree for dissolution of that mar¬ 
riage under Act IV. of 1869, his wife having 
subsequently to him professed Christianity, 
and thoy under their new faith having lived 
together as man and wife? or whether the 
wife's contention is sound, that her marriago 
was cancelled by her husband's apostasy ? 
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They held the ’apostasy of the husband dis¬ 
solved the marriage tie. This the Oudh 
Court admits, but the point before the 
Oudh Court was not before the High 
Court, N. W. P.; nevertheless from comments 
made by the High Court, N. W. P., on the 
Oudh decision, they evidently did not agree 
with the finding come to by the latter Court, 
on the point before it. 

44 Now, Mr. Currie asks in the above extract, 
does such an essential difference exist be¬ 
tween apostasy to a book—that is, to nkitabee 
faith—and apostasy to idol worship ? Answer¬ 
ing this question necessitates a few remarks 
upon the judgments above mentioned. Ac¬ 
cording to Mahommedan law, a man may 
lawfully marry a kitabeeah , but marriage 
with a Pagan or polytheist is unlawful. But 
the principle in Mahommedan law is, that 
when one of the parties turns to a state of 
religion that would render the marriage con¬ 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
what was legal before is made void. A Ma¬ 
hommedan woman, becoming a kitabeeah , 
does not render the marriage void, for there 
is nothing to render the marriage contract 
illegal if it were still to be entered into.; but 
if the Mahommedan woman becomes an idol¬ 
atress, the marriage is void, for the woman 
has turned to a state of religion that would 
render the marriage contract illegal if it were 
still to be entered into; a Mahommedan woman, 
becoming a Christian, consequently, would not 
be separated from her husband, because she 
belongs to the religion of the book, that is, 
a kitubee faith. If a kitabeeah becomes an 
idolatress, the marriage is dissolved, but if 
she change from one religion to another, and 
still remain a kitabeeah , the marriage is not 
vitiated. So far the Oudh Court is correct in 
its decision, that the Mahommedan wife's con¬ 
version to Christianity did not render the mar¬ 
riage null and void, but that a suit for resti¬ 
tution of conjugal rights would lie; and 
taking the case of C. having sexual inter* 
course with B. the wife of A. converted to 
Christianity, a conviction under Section 497, 
Indiah Penal Code, would hold good. But 
with all deference, I do not think that the 
Oudh Court is correct when it states that 
4 apostasy by the wife without the wish of the 
husband could not bo entertained; in fact, 
that aR regards her husband’s volition, the 
apostasy could not exist, and would not be 
recognised.' 

44 So far as regards a woman’s apostatising 
to a kitabee faith, this holds good; but if a 
woman turns to Paganism, ipao facto the mar 
riage is void, and does not depend upon the 
volition of the husband (having regard to the 
principle we have adverted to above), ao that 
the husband under such circumstances could 
not maintain a suit for conjugal rights, nor 
would a conviction hold good against C. p 
under Section 41)7, Indian Penal Code for 
sexual intercourse with B.,the wife of A., who 
has apostatised to Paganism. The decisions 
of the two Courts, however, seem correct, on 
the principles of Mahommedan law, as to the 
effect of u husband apostatising from Islam. 
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By Mahommedan Uw, a marriage by a female 
Moslem with a man not of the Mahommedan 
faith is unlawful; applying the principle 
quoted before, the man haring turned to a 
state of religion that would render the con¬ 
tract illegal if it were still to be entered into, 
the marriage is void. The apostasy of the 
husband dissolves the marriage tie; conse¬ 
quently there does exist an essential dif¬ 
ference between apostasy of a man and of a 
woman, of the apostasy of the husband or the 
wife; also between apostasy to a faith in a 
book, that is, a revealed religion having a 
book of faith, and apostasy to the idol wor¬ 
ship Mahommed and his followers renounce. 
The law allows a person the right to cease to 
be a Mahommedan in the fullest sense of the 
word, and to become a Christian, and to 
claim for himself and his descendants all the 
rights and obligations of a British subject.” 
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V. In addition to the forms of divorce 
already explained, there are three others of a 
peculiar nature, called khula\ mubdra J ah t and 
Jf ihar. 

The form of divorce known as Hula*, is when, 
a husband and wife disagreeing, or for any other 
cause, the wife, on payment of a compensation 
or ransom to her husband, is permitted by 
the law to obtain from him a release from the 
marringe tie. The Hu/a’ is generally effected 
by the husband giving back the dower or part 
thereof. When the aversion is on the part of 
the husband, it is generally held that he 
should grant his wife’s request without com¬ 
pensation; but this is purely a matter of con¬ 
science, and not of law. 

Mu bar a'ah is a divorce which is effected by 
a mutual release. 

£ihdr, from zahr, “ back,** is a kind of 
divorce which is effected by a husband liken¬ 
ing his wife to any part or member of the 
body’of any of his kinswomen within the pro¬ 
hibited degree. As for example, if he were 
to say to his wife, “Thou art to me like the 
back of my mother.” The motive of the 
husband in saying so must be examined, and 
if it appear that he meant divorce, his wife is 
not lawful to him until he have made expia¬ 
tion by freeing a slave, or by fasting 'two 
months, or by feeding sixty poor men. (See 
Qur'an, Surah lviii. 4.) 

(For the Sunni Law of Divorce, see the 
Jh da yah and its Commentary, the Ktfayah ; 
Durru V-Mukhtdr and its Commentary, the 
Raddu V-Mukhtar ; the Fatdwd-i-'Alamgiri ; 
Hamilton’s English Edition, Htddyah ; Tagore 
Law Lectures, Ib73.) 

VL The JShVah law of Divorce differs only 
in a few particulars from that of the Sunnis. 
According to Shi‘ah law, a man must be an 
adult of understanding, of free choico and 
will, and of design and intention, when he 
divorces his wife. A marked contrast to the 
licence and liberty allowed by the Sunni 
law. Nor can the Shiah divorce be effected 
in any language of a metaphorical kind. It 
must be express and be pronounced in Arabic 


(if the husband understand that language), 
and it must T>e spoken and net written. A 
divorce amongst the Shi‘ahs does noli take 
effect if given implicatevely or ambiguously, 
whether intended or not. It is also absolutely 
necessary that the sentence should be pro¬ 
nounced by the husband in the presence of 
two just persons as witnesses, who shall hear 
and testify to the wording of the divorce. 

(For the Shl‘ah law of divorce, see iSfliriafi* 
7 -Islam; Tahriru 'l-Ahkam ; Mafdtih ; Mr. 
NeT Baillie’s Digest of Muhammadan Law; 
Jmamiah Code ; Tagore Law Lecture *, 187^.) 

YII Compared with *the Mosaic Law . 
When compared with the Mosaic law, it will 
be seen that by the latter, divorce was only 
sanctioned when there was “ some uncleanness n 
in the wife, and that whilst in Islam a husband 
can take back his divorced wife, in the law of 
God it was not permitted. See Deut. xxiv. 1-4. 

“ When a man hath taken a wife, ancl mar¬ 
ried her, and it come to pass that she find no 
favour in his eyes, because be hath found 
some uncleanness in her ; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her 
hand, and send her out of his house. 

“ And when she is departed out of his house, 
she may go and be another man’s wife. 

“ And if the latter husband hate her, and 
write her a bill of divorcement, and giveth it 
in her hand, and sendeth her out of his 
house; or if the latter husband die, which 
took her to be his wife; 

“ Her former husband, which sent her 
away, may not take her again to be his wife, 
after that she is defiled; for that is abomina¬ 
tion before the Lord: and thou shalt not 
cause the land to sin, which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee for an inheritance.” 

The ground of divorce in the Mosaic law 
was “ some uncleanness in her.” There were 
two interpretations of this by the Jewish 
doctors of the period of the New Testament. 
The School of Shammai seemed to limit it to 
a moral delinquency in the woman, whilst 
that of Hillel extended it to trifling causes. 
Our Lord appears to have regarded all the 
lesser causes than fornication as 1 standing on 
too weak a ground. 

Matt. v. 32: “ But I say unto you, th*t 
whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to com¬ 
mit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her 
that is divorced committeth adultery.” 

It will be seen that Muhammad adopted 
the teaching of the School of Hillel, omitting 
the bill of divorcement, which was enjoined in 
Deut. xxiv. 3, thereby placing the woman 
entirely at the will and caprice of her husband. 

Burkhardt tells us of an Arab, forty-five 
years old, who had had fifty wives, so 
that he must liave divorced two wives and 
married two fresh ones on the average every 
year. We have cases of Muhammad’s own 
“ Companions ” not much better. This is the 
natural and legitimate effect of the law. 

Sir William Muir {Life of Mahomet, vol iii. 
p. 305) says ; ** The idea of conjugal unity is 
utterly unknown to Mahometans, except¬ 
ing when the Christian example iB by chaDce 
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followed; and even there, the continuance of 
the bond is purely dependent on the will of 
the husband. ... I believe the morale of 
Hindu society, where polygamy is less encou¬ 
raged, to be sounder, in a very marked 
degree, than that of Mahometan society.” 

DIWAN (oV 0 )- C 1 ) In Muham- 

mad an law, the word signifies an account or 
record book, and also the bags in which the 
Qa?fs records are kept. (2) It is also a 
court of justice, a royal court. (8) Also a 
minister of state; the chief officer in a Mu¬ 
hammadan state; a finance minister. (4) In 
British courts a law-suit is called diitfdm, when 
it refers to a civil suit, in contradistinction to 
faujddri, or “criminal suit”_ (5) A collec¬ 
tion of odes is called a dtwdn , e.g. Ihwdn-i- 
Hdfiz , “ the Poems of Hafiz.” 

DlYAH A pecuniary com¬ 

pensation for any offence upon the person. 
[FINKS.] 

DOGS (Arabic kalb , pi. kilab ; Heb. 

hVd ) are w 10 !®* 111 animals ; for according to 

a tradition by Abu Hurairah, Muhammad said 
that when a dog drinks in a vessel, it must 
be washed seven times, and that the first clean¬ 
sing should be with earth. ( Mishkdt, book 
iii. c. ii. pt. 1.) 

“ Most people believe that when a dog howls 
near a house it forebodes death, for, it is 
said, a dog can distinguish the awful form of 
Azra‘11, the Angel of Death.” (Burton's 
Arabia, vol. i. p. 21)0.) 

Ibn ‘Umr says that dogs used to come into 
the Masjid at Makkah in the time of the 
Prophet, but the Companions never purified 
the mosque when the dog was dry. 

The Imam Abu Yusuf holds that the sale 
of a dog that bites is unlawful, whilst the Imam 
ash-Shafi‘1 has said that the sale of a dog 
is absolutely illegal, because the Prophet said 
the wages of whoredom and the price of a dog 
are forbidden. Abu Hanifah holds that dogs 
which are trained to hunt or watch may be 
lawfully sold. (Hamilton's Hiddgah, vol. ii. 
p. 543.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, 
and the sign of a dog being trained is that he 
catches game three tidies* without killing it. 
The dog must be let slip with the ejaculation : 
BismiUShi 'Uahi Akbar ! “ In the name of God, 
the great God 1 ” when all game seized by him 
becomes lawful food. This custom is founded 
upon a vqvse in the Qur'an, Surah v. 6: 
« Lawful for you are all good things and what 
ye have tanght beasts of prey to catch, train¬ 
ing them like dogs; ye teach them as God 
tanght you. And mention the name of God 
over it.” 

Rules for hunting with dogs will be found 
in Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 170. 

DOG STAR. Sirius, or the dog 

star, was an object of worship amongst the 
ancient Arabs, and is mentioned in the Qur’an, 
under the name of ash-Shi'ra, Sfirah liii. 50: 
*• He (God) is the Lord of the Dog Star.” 


DOWER. Arabic, mahr 
Heb. hnto). Dower is considered by 

some lawyers to be an effect of the marriage 
contract, imposed on the husband by the law 
as a mark of respect for the subject of the 
contract—the wife; while others consider 
that it is in exchange for the usufruct of the 
wife, and its payment is necessary, as upon 
the provision of a support to the wife depends 
the permanency of the matrimonial connec¬ 
tion. Thus, it is indispensable a fortiori , so 
much so, that if it were not mentioned in the 
marriage contract, it would be still incumbent 
on the husband, as the law will presume it by 
virtue of the contract itself, and award it 
upon demand being made by the wife. In 
such case, the amount of dower will be to the 
extent of the dowers of the women of her 
rank and of the ladies of her father's family. 
Special ‘beauty or accomplishments may, how¬ 
ever, be pleaded for recovering a larger 
award than the customary dower, where the 
amount of dower is not mentioned in the con¬ 
tract. There is no limit to the amount of 
dower; it may be to a very large amount, 
considering the position and circumstance of 
the bridegroom, but its minimum is never less 
than ten dirhams; so where it is fixed at a 
lesser amount, the law will augment it up to 
ten dirhams. The dower need not invariably 
be in currency, or even in metal; everything, 
except carrion, blood, wine, and hog. Also 
the bridegroom's own labour, if he is a free 
man, being held by the law to be a good dower. 

Dower is generally divided into two parts, 
termed mWajial, “ prompt,” and mu'ajjal, 
“ deferred.” The mu'ajjal portion is exigible 
on entering into the contract, while the wwa/- 
jal part of the dower is payable upon dissolu¬ 
tion of the contract. Although the first part 
is payable, and is sometimes paid, at the 
time the contract is entered into, yet it has 
been the general practice (at least in India) 
to leave it unpaid, and so like an on-demand 
obligation it remains due at all times- the 
wife’s right to the same not being extinguished 
by lapse of time. The wife’a (or her guar¬ 
dian's) object in leaving the exigible part of 
the dower unrealised, seems to be that there 
may always exist a valid guarantee for the 
good treatment of her by her husband. The 
women of the respectable classes reserve their 
right and power to demand their exigible 
dowers till such time as occasion should re¬ 
quire the exercise thereof. The custom of 
fixing heavy dowers, generally beyond the 
husband’s means, especially in India, seems 
to be baaed upon the intention of checking 
the husband from ill-treating his wife, and, 
above all, from his marrying another woman, 
as also from wrongfully or causelessly di¬ 
vorcing the former. For in the' case of divorce 
the woman can demand the full payment of 
the dower. In the event of the death of tho 
husband, the payment of the dower has the 
first claim on the estate after funeral ex¬ 
penses ; the law regarding it as a just debt. 
(Tagore Law Lectures, 1873, p. 341; Hiddyah , 
yoL i. p. 122.) 
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DREAMS. Arabic hulm (,*JL^) ; 

manam (f^*); ruya' The term 

used for a bad droam is kuhn, and for an ordi¬ 
nary dream mandm, ruya* being used to express 
a heavenly vision, [rcya.] 

According to the traditions, tho Prophet is 
related to have said, 4 * A good dream is of God’s 
favour and a bad dream is of the dovil; there¬ 
fore, when any of you dreams a dream which 
is such as he is pleased with, then he must not 
tell it to any but a beloved friend ; and when 
he dreams a bad dream, then let him seek 
protection from God both from its evil and 
from the wickedness of Satan; and let him 
spit three times over his left shoulder, and 
not mention the dream to anyone; then, 
verily, no evil shall como nigh him.” 44 The 
truest dream is the one which you have about 
day-break.” “ Good dreams are one of the 
parts of prophecy.” (Mishlcdt , xxi. c. iv.) 

DRESS. Arabic libds --J). 

Decent apparel at the time of public worship 
is enjoined in the Qur'an, Sftrah vii. 29: “ O 
children of Adam! wear your goodly apparel 
when ye repair to any mosque.” Excess in 
apparel and extravagance in dress are re¬ 
proved, Surnh vii. 25: 41 We (God) have sent 
down raiment to hide your nakedness, and 
splendid garments ; but the raiment of piety, 
this is tho best.” 

According to the Hidaynh (vol. iv. p. 92), a 
dress of silk is not lawful fpr men, but 
women are permitted to wear it. Men are 
prohibited from wearing gold ornaments, and 
also ornaments of silver, otherwise than a 
silver signet ring. The custom of keeping 
handkerchiefs in the hand, except for neces¬ 
sary use. is also forbidden. 

The following are some of the sayings of 
the Prophet with regard to dress, as recorded 
in the Traditions. Miskkdt , xx. c. i.: “ God 
will not look at him on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion who shall woar long garments from 
pride.” “ Whoever wears a silken garment 
in this world shall not wear .it in the next.” 
44 God will not have compassion upon him 
who wears long trousers (i.e. below the 
ankle) from pride.” 44 It is lawful for the 
women of my people to wear silks and gold 
ornaments, hut it is unlawful for the men.” 
44 Wear white clothos, because they are the 
cleanest, and the most agreeable; and bux*y 
your dead in white clothes.” 

According to the Traditions, the dress of 
Muhammad was exceedingly simple. It is 
said he used to wear only two garments, the 
i>ar, or “ under garment ” which hung down 
three or four inches below his knees, and a 
mantle thrown over his shoulders. These 
two robes, with the turban, and white eotton 
drawers, completed the Prophet’s wardrobe. 
His dress was generally of white, but he also 
wore green, red, and yellow, and sometimes a 
black woollen dress. It is said by some tra- 
ditionists that in the taking of Makkah he 
wore a black turban. The end of his turban 
used to bang between his shoulders. And he 
u*ed to wrap it many times round his head. 


It is said, 44 the edge of it appeared below 
like the soiled clothes of an oil dealer.” 

He was especially fond of white-striped 
yamani cloth. He once prayed in a silken 
dress, but he cast it aside afterwards, saying, 
44 it doth not become the faithful to woar 
silk.” He once prayed in a spotted mantle, 
but the spots diverted his attention, and the 
garment was never again worn. 

His sleeves, unlike those of the Eastern 
ckoga or khaftdn, ended at the wrist, and he 
never wore long robes reaching to his ankles. 

At first, he wore a gold ring with the stone 
inwards on his right hand, but it distracted 
his attention when preaching, and he changed 
it for a silver one. His shoes, which were 
often old and cobbled, were of the Hazr&maut 
pattern, with two thongs. And he was in the 
habit of praying with his Bhoes on. [shoes.] 

The example of Muhammad has doubtless 
influencd the customs of his followers in the 
matter of dress, the fashion of which has re-! 
mained almost the same in eastern Muham¬ 
madan countries centuries past: for although 
there are varieties of dress in Eastern as well 
as in European countries, still there are one 
or two characteristics of dress which are 
common to all oriental nations which have 
embraced Islam, namely, the turban folded 
round the head, the white cotton drawers, or 
full trousers, tied round the waist by a run¬ 
ning string ; the q amis, or 44 shirt,” the khaf¬ 
tdn, or 41 coat,” and the lungx, or 44 scarf.” The 
qanns is the same as the Icetoneth of the He¬ 
brews, and the \lto>v of the Greeks, a kind of 
long shirt with short sleeves, the ends of 
which extend over the trousers or drawers, 
reaching below the knees. The khaftdn 

answers to the Hebrew meil (1 Sam. 

xviii 4), a tunic worn as an outer garment. 
The Jewish beged, or ** m 

must have been similar, to the quadrangular 
piece of cloth still worn as a scarf in Central 
Asia, and called a lungx , and similar to the 
4 aba* of the Egyptians. It is worn in various 
ways, eithef wrapped round the body, or worn 
over the shoulders, and sometimes folded as 
a covering for the head. 

The dress of Muhammadans in Egypt is 
very minutely described by Mr. Lane in his 
Modern Egyptians, vol. i. p, 36. 

The dress of the men of the middle and 
higher classes of Egypt consists of the fol¬ 
lowing articles. First a pair of full drawers 
of linen or cotton tied round the body by a 
running string or band, the ends of which are 
embroidered with coloured silks, though oon- 
cealed by the outer dress. The drawers 
descend a little below the knees or to the 
ankles; but many of the Arabs will not wear 
long drawers, because prohibited by the Pro¬ 
phet. Next is worn a qamis or 44 shirt,” with 
very full sleeves, reaching to the wrist; it is 
made of linen of a loose open texture, or of 
cotton stuff, or of muslin, or silk, or of a 
mixture of silk and cotton in strips, but 
all white. Over this, in winter, or in cool 
weather, most persona wear a tudeyrte, which 
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U a short vest of cloth, or of striped coloured 
silk, or cotton, without sleeves. Over the 
shirt and the sudeyree , or the former alone, is 
worn a long vest of striped silk or cotton 
(called kaftan) descending to the ankles, with 
long sleeves extending a few inches beyond 
the fingers' ends, but divided from a point a 
little above the wrist, or about the middle of 
the fore-arm, so that the hand is generally ex¬ 
posed, though it may be concealed by the 
Bleeve when necessary, for it is customary to 
cover the hands in the presence of a person of 
high rank. Round this vest is wound the 
girdle, which is a coloured shawl, or a long 
piece of white-figured muslin. 

The ordinary outer robe is a long cloth 
coat, of any colour, called by the Turks 
jubbah , but by the Egyptians gxbbeh, the 
sleeves of which reach not quite to the wrist. 
Some persons also wear a beneesh , which is a 
robe of cloth with long sleeves, like those of 
the kaftan, but more ample; it is properly a 
robe of ceremony, and should be worn over 
the other cloth coat, but many persons wear 
it instead of the gibbth. 

Another robe, called farageeyeh , nearly re¬ 
sembles the beneesh ; it has very long sleeves, 
but these are not slit, and it is chiefly worn 
by men of the learned professions. In cold or 
cool weather, a kind of black woollen cloak, 
called abdyeh , is commonly worn. Sometimes 
this is drawn over the head. - 

In winter, also, many persons wrap a muslm 
or other shawl (such as th§y use for a tur¬ 
ban) about the head and shoulders. The 
head-dress consists, first, of a small close- 
fitting cotton cap, which is often changed; 
next a far6oosA, which is a red cloth cap, also 
fitting close to the head with a tassel of dark- 
blue silk at the crown; lastly, a long piece 
of white muslin, generally figured, or a kash- 
mere shawl, which is wound round the tar¬ 
boosh. Thus is formed the turban. The 
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kashmere shawl is seldom worn except in cool 
weather. Some persons wear two or three 
tarbooshes one over another. A shereef (or 
descendant of the Prophet) wears a green 
turban, or is privileged to do so, but no other 
person; and it is not comnfon far any but a 
shereef to wear a bright green dress. Stock¬ 
ings are not in use, but some few persons in 
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cold weather wear woollen or cotton socks. 
The shoes are of thick red morocco, pointed, 
and turning up at the toes. Some persons 
also wear inner shoes of soft yellow morocco, 
and with soles of the same; the outer shoes 
are taken off on stepping upon a carpet or 
mat, but not the inner ; for this reason the 
former are often worn turned down at the 

The costume of the men of the lower 
orders is very simple. These, if not of the 
very poorest class, wear a pair of drawers, 
and a long and full shirt or gown of blue 
linen or cotton, or of brown woollen stuff, 
open from the neck nearly to the waist, and 
having wide sleeves. Over this some wear a 
white or red woollen girdle; for which ser¬ 
vants often substitute a broad red belt. oi 
■woollen stuff or of leather, generally contain- 
ing a receptacle for money. Their turban is 
generally composed of a white, red, or yellow 
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woollen shawl, or of a piece of coaree cotton 
or muslin wound round a tarboosh, under 
which is a white or brown felt cap ; but many 
are so poor, as to have no other cap than the 
latter, no turban, nor even drawers, nor shoes, 
but only the blue or brown shirt, Or merely a 
few rags, while many, on the other hand, wear 
a sudeyree under the blue shirt, and some, par¬ 
ticularly servants in the houses of great men, 
wear a white shirt, a sudeyree. and a k aft in, 
or gibbeh, or both, and the blue shirt over 
alL The full sleeves of this shirt are some¬ 
times drawn up by means of a cord, which 
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paHM round each shoulder and crosses be¬ 
hind, where it is tied in a knot. This custom 
is adopted by servants (particularly grooms), 
who have cords of crimson or dark blue silk 
for this purpose. 

In cold weather, many persons of the lower 
classes wear an abayeh, like that before de¬ 
scribed, but coarser and sometimes (instead 
of being black) having broad stripes, brown 
and white, or blue and white* but the latter 
rarely. Another kind of cloak, more full than 
the abayeh, of black or deep blue woollen 
stuff, is also very commonly worn, it is called 
diffeeyeh. The shoes are of red or yellow 
morocco, or of sheep-skin. Those of the 
gTOom are of dark red morocco. Those of the 
oor-keeper and the ^ater-carrier of a private 
ouse, generally yellow. 

The Muslims are distinguished by the 
colours of their turbans from the Copts and 
the Jews, who (as well as other subjects of 
the Turkish Sultan who are not Muslims) 
wear black, blue, gray, or light-brown tur¬ 
bans, and generally dull-coloured dresses. 

The distinction of sects, families, dynasties, 
drc., among the Muslim Arabs by the colour 
of the turban and other articles of dress, is of 
very early origin. There are not many dif¬ 
ferent forms of turbans now worn in Egypt; 
that worn by moBt of the servants is pecu¬ 
liarly formal, consisting of several spiral 
twists ono above another like the threads of 
a screw. The kind common among the 
middle and higher classes of the tradesmen 
and other citizens of the metropolis and large 
towns is also very formal, but less so than 
that just before alluded to. 

The Turkish turban worn in Egypt is of a 
more elegant fashion. The Syrian is distin- 
tinguished by its width. The Ulama and men 
of religion and-letters in general used to wear, 
as some do still, one particularly wide and 
formal called a mukleh. The turban is much 
respected. In the houses of the more wealthy 
classes, there is usually a chair on which it 
is placed at night. This is often sent with 
the furniture of a bride; as it is common for 
a lady to have one upon which to place her 
head-dress. It is never used for any other 
purpose. 

The dress of the women of the middle and 
higher orders is handsome and elegant. 
Their shirt is very full, like that of the men, 
but shorter, not reaching to the knees; it is 
also, generally, of the same kind of material 
as the men’s shirt, or of coloured crape, 
sometimes black. A pair of very wide trou¬ 
sers (called shintii/an) of a coloured striped 
staff, of silk and cotton, or of printed or 
plain white muslin, is tied round the hips 
under the shirt, with a dikkeh; its lower ex¬ 
tremities are drawn up and tied just below 
the knee with running strings, but it is suf¬ 
ficiently long to hang down to the feet, or 
almost to the ground, when attached in this 
manner. Over the shirt and shintiyan is worn 
a long vest (called ye/el*), of the same mate¬ 
rial as the latter; it nearly resembles the 
kaftan of the men, but is more tight to the 
body and arms ; the sleeves also are longer, 


and It is made to button down the front from 
the bosom to a little below the girdle, instead 
of lapping over; it is open, likewise on each 
side, from the height of the hip downwards. 

In general, the'yelek is cut in such a man¬ 
ner as to leave half of the bosom uncovered, 
except by the shirt, but many ladies have it 
made more ample at that part, and according 
to the most approved fashion it should be of 
sufficient length to reach to the ground, or 
should exceed that length by two or three 
inches or more. A short vest (called anteree ) 
reaching only a little below the waist, and 
exactly resembling a yelek of which tbe 
lower part has been cut off, is sometimes 
worn instead of the latter. A square shawl, 
or an embroidered kerchief, doubled diago¬ 
nally, is put loosely round the waist as a 
girdle, the two corners that are folded to¬ 
gether hanging down behind : or sometimes 
the lady’s girdle is folded after the ordinary 
Turkish fashion, like-that of the men, but 
more loosely. 

Over the yelek is worn a gibbeh of doth or 
velvet or silk, usually embroidered with gold 
or with coloured silk ;*it differs in form from 
the gibbeh of the men, chiefly in being not so 
wide, particularly in the fore part, and is of 
the same length as the yelek. Instead of this, 
a jacket (called saltuh) % generally of cloth or 
velvet, and embroidered in the same manner 
as the gibbeh, is often worn. 

The head-dress consists of a takeeyeh and 
tarboosh, with a square kerchief (called 
faroodceych ) of printed or painted muslin or 
one of crape, wound tightly round, composing 
what is called a r&btah. Two or more such 
kerchief8 were commonly used a short time 
since, and still are sometimes to form the ladies' 
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turban, but always wound in a high fiat 
shape, very different from that of the turban 
of the men. A kind of crown, called lcur », 
and other ornaments, are n ttached to the ladies’ 
head-dress. A long piece of white muslin, 
embroidered at each end with coloured silks 
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and gold, or of coloured crape ornamented 
with gold thread, Ac., and spangles, rests 
upon the head, and hangs down behind, 
nearly or quite to the ground; this is called 
tarhah y it is the head-veil; the face-veil I 
shall presently describe. The hair, except 
over the forehead and temples, is divided into 
numerous braids or plaits, generally from 
eleven to twenty-five in number, but always 
of an uneven number; these hang down the 
back. To each braid of hair are usually 
added three black silk cords with little orna¬ 
ments of gold, Ac., attached to them. Over 
the forehead the hair is cut rather short, but 
two full locks hang down on each side of the 
face; these are often curled in ringlets and 
sometimes plaited. 

Fow of the ladies of Egypt wear stockings 
or 60cks, but many of them wear mezz (or 
inner shoes) of yellow *or red morocco, some¬ 
times embroidered with gold. Over these, 
whenever they step off the matted or carpeted 
part of the floor, they put on baboog (or 
slippers) of yellow morocco, with high-pointed 
toes, or use high wooden clogs or pattens, 
generally from four to nine inches in height, 
and nsually ornamented with mother-of-pearl 
or silver, Ac. 

The riding or walking attire is called tez- 
yterth. Whenever a lady leaves the house, 
she wears, in addition to what has been above 
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described, first, a large, loose gown (called 
fob or sebleh) y the sleeves of which are noarly 
equal in width to the whole length of the 


gown; it is of silk, generally of a pink or 
| rose or violet colour. Next is put on the 
burka’ or face-veil, which is a long strip of 
white muslin, concealing the whole of the face 
except the eyes, and reaching nearly to tho 
feet. It is suspended at the top by a narrow 
band, which passes up the forehead, and 
which is sewed, as are also the two upper 
corners of the veil, to a band that is tied round 
the head. The lady then covers herself with 
a habarah, which, for a married lady, is com¬ 
posed of two breadths of glossy, black silk, 
each ell-wide, and three yards long; these 
are sewed together, at or near the selvages 
(according to the height of the person) the 
seam running horizontally, with respect to the 
manner in which it is worn ; a piece of narrow 
black ribbon is sewed inside the upper part, 
about six inches from the edge, to tie round 
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i the head. But some of them imitate the 
Turkish ladies of Egypt in holding the front 
, part so as to conceal all but that portion of 
| the veil that is above the hands. The un- 
! tnarried ladies wear a habarah of ^rhite silk, 
i or a shawl. Some females of the middle 
j classes, who eftnnot afford to purchase a ha- 
1 barah, wear instead of it an eezdr (iser), 
j which is a piece of white calico, of the same 
i form and size as the former, and is worn in 
| the same manner. On the feet are worn short 
j boots or socks (called khuff ), of yellow mo¬ 
rocco, and over these tho baboog. The dress 
of a large proportion of those women of the 
lower orders who are not of tho poorest class, 
consists of a pair of trouser# or drawer* 
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(•imlUr in form to the shintiyin of tho ladies, 
but generally of pUin white cotton or linen), 
a bine linen or cotton shirt (not quite so full 
ee that of the men), reaching to the feet, a 
borka’ of a kind of coarse black crape, and a 
dark bine tarhah of muslin or linen. Some 
wear, over the long shirt> or instead of the 
latter, a linen tob, of the same form as that 
of the ladies; and within the long shirt, some 
wear a short white shirt; and some, a sudey- 
ree also, or an anteree. The sleeves of the 
tob are often turned up ever the head; either 
to prevent their being incommodious, or to 
supply the plaoe of a tarhah. In addition to 
these articles of dress, many women who are 
not of the very poor classes wear, as a cover¬ 
ing, a kind of plaid, similar in form to the 
habarah, oomposed of two pieces of cotton, 
woven in small chequers of blue and white, 
or cross stripes, with a mixture of red at each 
end. It is called milayeh ; in general it is 
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worn in the same manner as the habarah, but 
sometimes like the tarhah. The upper part 
of the black burka' is often ornamented with 
false pearls, small gold coins, and other little 
flat ornaments of the same metal (called bark); 
sometimes with a coral bead, ana a gold coin 
beneath; also with some coins of base silver 
and more commonly with a pair of chain 
tassels -of brass or silver (called oyoori) 
attached to the corners. A square black silk 
kerchief (called asbeh ), with a border of red 
and yellow, is bound round the head, doubled 
diagonally, and tied with a single knot behind ; 
or, instead of this, the tarboosh and faroodee* 
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yuh are worn, though by very few women o 
the lower classes. 

The best kind of shoes worn by ths 
females of the lower orders are of red 
morocco, turned up, but generally round, at 
the toes. The burka' and shoes are most 
oommon in Cairo, and are also worn by many 
of the women throughout lower Egypt; but 
In Upper Egypt, the burka' is very seldom 
seen, and shoes are scarcely less uncommon. 
To supply the place of the former, when neces¬ 
sary, a portion of the tarhah is drawn before 
the face, so as to oonceal nearly all the coun¬ 
tenance except one eye. 

Many of the women of the lower orders, 
even in the metropolis, nevor conceal their 
faces. 

Throughout the greater part of Egypt, the 
most oommon dress of the women, merely con¬ 
sists of the bine shirt or tob and tarhah. In 
the southern parte of Upper Egypt chiefly 
above Akhmecm, most of the women envelop 
themselves in a large piece of dark-brown 
woollen staff (called a huldleeyeh ), wrapping it 
round the body and attaching the upper parts 
together over each shoulder, and a piece of 
the same they use as a tarhah. This dull 
dress, though picturesque, Js almost as dis¬ 
guising as the blue tinge whioh women in 
these parts of Egypt impart to their lips. 
Most of the women of the lower orders wear 
a variety of trumpery ornaments, suoh as 
ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets. Ac., and some¬ 
times a nose-ring. 

The women of Egypt deem it more incum¬ 
bent upon them to oover the upper and back 
part of the head than the face, and more 
requisite to conceal the face than most other 
parts of the person. I have often seen 
women but half covered with miserable rags, 
and several times females in the prime of 
womanhood, and others in more advanced 
age, with nothing on the bo,dy but a narrow 
strip of rag bound round the hips, 

Mr. Burckhardt, in his Notes on the Bedouins 
and Wahabys (p. 47), thus describes the dress 
of the Badawis of the desert: — 

In summer the men wear a coarse cotton 
Bhirt, over which the wealthy put a 
or “ long gown,” as it is worn in Turkish 
towns, of silk or cotton stuff. Most of them, 
however, do not wear the kombar , but simply 
wear over their shirt a woollen mantle. 
There are different sorts of mantles, one very 
thin, light, and white woollen, manufactured 
at Ba g hdad, and called mesoumy. A coarser 
and heavier kind, striped white and brown 
(worn over the mesoumy), is called a66a. 
The Baghdad abbas are moat esteemed, those 
made at Hamah, with short wide sleeves, are 
called boush. (In the northern parts of 
Syria, every kind of woollen mantle, whether 
white, black, or striped white and brown, or 
white and blue, are called meshlakh.) I have 
not seen any black abbas among the Aenezes, 
but frequently among the sheiks of Ahl el 
Shemal, sometimes interwoven with gold, and 
worth as much as ten pounds sterling. The 
Aenezes do not wear drawers ; they walk and 
ride usually barefooted, even the richest of 
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them, although they generally eeteem yellow 
boots and red shoes. All the Bsdo^ni» wear 
on the head, instead of the red Turkish cap, 
a turban or square kerchief, of cotton or 
cotton and silk mixed; the turban is called 
keffie ; this they fold about the head so that 
one corner falls backward, and two other 
corners hang over the fore part of the shoul¬ 
ders ; with these two corners they cover their 
faces to protect them from the sun’s rays, or 
hot wind, or rain, or to conceal their features 
if they wish to be unknown. The keffie is 
yellow or yellow mixed with green. Over the 
keffie the Aenezes tie, instead of a turban, a 
cord round the head; thU cord is of camels 
hair, and called akal. Some tie a handker¬ 
chief about the head, and it is then called 
ehutje. A few rich sheikhs wear shawls on 
their heads of Damascus or Baghdad manu¬ 
facture, striped red and white; they some¬ 
times also use red caps or takte (called m 
Syria tarboush), and under those they wear a 
smaller cap of camel’s hair, called maaraka 
fin Syria arkye , where it is generally made of 
fine cotton stuff). 



K BEDOUIN (BADAWl) OF THE DE8BBT. 

The Aenezes are distinguished at first sight 
from all the Syrian Bedouins by the long 
tresses of their hair. They never shave 
their black hair, but cherish it from infancy, 
till they oan twist it in tresses, that hang 
over the cheeks down to the breast : these 
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tresses arc called keroun. Some few Aeneses 
wear girdles of leather, others tie a cord or 
a piece of rag over the shirt* Men and women 
wear from infanoy a leather girdle around the 
naked waist, it consists of four or five thongs 
twisted together into a cord as thick as one s 
finger. I heard that the women tie their 
thongs separated from each other, round the 
waist. Both men and women adorn the 
girdles with pieces of ribands or amulets. The 
Aenezes called it hhakoti ; the Ahl el Shemal 
call it 6ereim. In summer the boys, until the 
age of seven or eight years, go stark naked; 
but I never saw any young girl in that state, 
although it was mentioned that in the interior 
of the desert the girls, at that early age, were 
not more encumbered by clothing than their 
little brothers. In winter, the Bedouins wear 
over the shirt a pelisse,made of several sheep¬ 
skins stitched together; many wear these 
skins even in summer, because experience has 
taught them that the more warmly a person 
is clothed, the less he suffers from the sun. 

' The Arabs endure the inclemency of the 
rainy season in a wonderful manner. While 
everything around them suffers from the 
i cold, they sleep barefooted in an open tent, 
where the fire is not kept up beyond mid¬ 
night. Yet in the middle of summer an Arab 
sleeps wrapt in his mantle upon the burning 
sana, and exposed to the rays of an intensely 
hot sun. The ladies’ dress js a wide cotton 
gown of a dark colour, blue, brown, or blaok ; 
on their heads they wear a kerchief called 
thauber or mekroune, the young females haring 
it of a red colonr, the old of blaok. All the 
Ranalia ladies wear black silk kerchiefs, two 
yards square, called thole koe ; these are made 
at Damascus. Silver rings are much worn 
by the Aeneze ladies, both in the ears and 
noses; the ear-rings they call terkie (pi te- 
rahy ), the small nose-rings thedre , the larger 
(some of which are three inches and a half in 
diameter), khexain. All the women puncture 
their lips and dye them blue; this kind of 
tattooing they call bertoum, and apply it like¬ 
wise in spotting their temples and foreheads. 
The Serhhan women puncture their cheeks, 
breasts, and arms, and the Ammour women 
their ankles. Several men also adorn their 
arms in the same manner. The Bedouin 
ladies half cover their faoes with a dark- 
coloured veil, called nekye , which is so tied 
as to conceal the chin and mouth. The 
Egyptian women’s veil (btrkoa) is used by 
the feebly Arabs. Round their wrists the 
Aeneze ladies wear glass bracelets of various 
colours ; the rich also have silver bracelets 
and some wear silver chains about the neck 
Both in summer and winter the men and 
wgmen go barefooted. 

Captain Burton, in his account of Zanzibar % 
(voL i. p. 382), says :— 

The Arab’s head-dress is a kummeh or A;o- 
Jiyyah (red fez), a Surat calotte {ajiyyah)^ or 
a white skull-cap, worn under a turban 
( kilemba) of Oman silk and cotton religiously 
mixed. Usually it is of fine blue and white 
| cotton check, embroidered and fringed with a 
I broad red border, with the ends hanging in 
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unequal lengths over one shoulder. The 
coiffure la highly picturesque. The ruling 
family and grandees, however, have modified 
ita vulgar folds, wearing it peaked in front, 
and aomewhat>eaembling a tiara. The essen¬ 
tial body-clothing, and the succedaneum for 
trousers is an izor (nguo yaku Chini), or loin¬ 
cloth, tucked in at the waist, six to seven feet 
long by two to three broad. The colours are 
brickdust and white, or blue and white, with 
a silk border striped red, black, and yellow. 
The very poor wear a dirty bit of cotton 
girdled by a hakab or kunddvi , a rope of 
plaited thongs; the rich prefer a fine embroi¬ 
dered stuff from Oman,supported at the waist 
by a silver chain. None but the western 
Arabs admit the innovation of drawers (surii- 
wali). The jama or upper garment is a collar¬ 
less coat, of the best broad-cloth, leek-green 
or some tender colour being preferred. It is 
secured over the left breast by a silken loop, 
and the straight wide sleeves are gaily lined. 
The kizbao is a kind of waistcoat, covering* 
only the bust; some wear it with sleeves, 
others without. The dishda&hes (in Kis&wa- 
hili Khanzu), a narrow-sleeved shirt buttoned 
at the throat, and extending to midshin, is 
made of calico ( baftah ), American drill and 
other stuffs called doriyak, tarabuzun, and 
jamdani. Sailors are known by khuzerangi , 
a coarse cotton, stained dingy red-yellow, 
with henna or pomegranate rind, and rank 
with wars (bastard saffron) and shark’s oil. 

Respectable men guard the stomach with a 
hizdm , generally a Cashmere or Bombay 
shawl; others wear sashes of the dust- 
coloured raw silk, manufactured in Oman. 
The outer garment for chilly weather is the 
long tight-sleeved Persian jubbeh , jokkah, or 
caftan , of European broad-cloth. Most men 
shave their heads, and the Shafeis trim or 
entirely remove the moustaches. 

The palms are reddened with henna, which 
is either brought from El Hejaz, or gathered 
in the plantations. The oniy ring is a plain 
cornelian seal and the sole other ornament is 
a talisman (AiVr, in Kisawahili Hirizi). The 
eyes are blackened with koh( y or antimony of 
El Sham—here, not Syria, but the region 
about Meccah—and the mouth crimsoned by 
betel, looks as if a tooth had just been knocked 
out. 

Dr. Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turk¬ 
estan (vol. i. p. 122), says :— 

The dress of the Central Asiatic is very 
simple. He wears loose baggy trousers, 
usually made of coarse white cotton stuff 
fastened tightly round the waist, with a cord 
and tassel; this is a necessary article of dress, 
and is never or rarely taken off, at all events 
not in the presence of another. Frequently, 
when men are at work, this is the only gar¬ 
ment, and in that case it is gradually turned 
up under the cord, or rolled up on the legs, 
so that the person is almost naked. Over 
this is worn a long shirt, cither white or of 
some light-coloured print, reaching almost to 
the feet, and with a very narrow aperture for 
the neck, which renders it somewhat difficult 
to put the head through. The sleeves are 


long and loose. Beyond this there is nothing 
more but what is called the chapan f varying 
in number according to the weather, or the 
whim of the person. The chapan is a loose 
gown, cut very sloping in the neck, with 
strings to tie it together in front; and inor¬ 
dinately large sleeves, made with an immense 
gore, and about twice as long as is necessary; 
exceedingly inconvenient, but useful to con¬ 
ceal the hands, as Asiatic politeness dictates. 
In summer, these are usually made of Rus¬ 
sian prints, or of the native alatcha, a striped 
cotton material, or of silk, either striped or 
with most gorgeous eastern patterns, in bright 
colours, especially red, yellow, and green. I 
have sometimes seen men with as many as 
four or fivo of these gowns, even in summer; 
they say that it keeps out the heat. In 
winter, one gown will frequently be made of 
cloth, and lined with fine lamb-skin or fur. 
The usual girdle is a large handkerchief, or a 
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small shawl; at times, a long scarf wound 
several times tightly round the waist. The 
Jews in places under native rule are allowed 
no girdle, but a bit of rope or cord, as a mark 
of ignominy. From the girdle hang the acces¬ 
sory knives and several small bags and 
pouches, often prettily embroidered, for 
combs, money, Ac. On the head there is a 
skull-cap ; these in Tashkent are always em¬ 
broidered with silk; in Bukhara they are 
usually worked with silk, or worsted in cross- 
stitch in gay patterns. Tho turban, called 
tchUpctch , or “forty turns,” is very long; and 
if the wearer has any protence to elegance, it 
should be of fine thin material, which is 
chiefly imported from England. It requires 
considerable experience to wind one properly 
round the head, so that the folds will be well 
made and the appearance fashionable. One 
extremity is left to fall over the left shoulder, 
but is usually, except at prayer time, tucked 
in over the top. Should this end be on the 
right shoulder, it is said to be in the Afghan 
style. The majority of turbans are white 
particularly so in Tashkent, though white*i« 
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especially the colour of the multih* and reli¬ 
gious people, whose learning is judged by the 
size of their turbans. In general, merchants 
prefer blue, striped, or chequered material. 



AN AFGHAN MULLAH. 

At home tho men usually go barefooted, 
but on going out wear either a sort of slipperH 
with pointed toes and very small high heels, 
or long Boft boots, the sole and upper being 
made of the same material. In the street, 
one must in addition put on either a slipper or 
golosh, or wear riding-boots made of bright 
green horse hide, with turned-up pointed 
toes and very small high heels. 

The dress of the women, in shape and 
fashion, differs but little from that of the 
men, as they wear similar trousers and shirts, 
though, in addition, they havo long gowns, 
usually of bright-coloured silk, which extend 
from the neck to the ground. They wear 
an innumerable quantity of necklaces, and 
little amulets, pendents in their hair, and 
ear-rings, and occasionally even a nose-ring. 
This is by no means so ugly as is supposed: a 
pretty girl with a torquoise ring in one nostril 
is not at all unsightly. On the contrary, there 
is something piquant in it. Usually, when 
outside of the houses, all respectable women 
wear a heavy black veil, reaching to their 
waists, made of woven hoYse-hair, and over 
that is thrown a dark blue, or green khalat, 
the sleeves of which, tied together at the 
ends, dangle behind. The theory of this dull 
dress is, that the women desire to escape ob¬ 
servation, and certainly for that purpose they 
havo devisod the most ugly and unseemly 
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costume that could be imagined. They are, 
however, very inquisitive, and occasionally in 
bye-streets one is able to get a good glance 
at them before they pull down their veils. 

The dress of the citizens of Persia has been 
often described, both by ancient and modem 
travellers. That of the men has changed 
very materially within the last century. The 
turban, as a head-dress, is now worn by none 
but the Arabian inhabitants of that country. 
The Persians wear a long cap covered with 
lamb's wool, the appearance of which is 
sometimes improved by being encircled with 
a cashmere shawl. The inhabitants of the 
principal towns are fond of dressing richly. 
Their upper garments are either made of 
chintz, silk, or cloth, and are often trimmed 
with gold or silver lace ; they also wear bro¬ 
cade ; and in winter their clothes are lined 
with furs, of which they import a great 
variety. It is not customary for any person, 
except the king, to wear jewels ; but nothing 
can exceed the profusion which he displays 
of these ornaments ; and his subjects seem 
peculiarly proud of this part of royal magni¬ 
ficence. They assert that when the monarch 
is dressed in his most splendid robes, and is 
seated in the sun, that the eye cannot gaze on 
the dazzling brilliancy of his attire. 

DRINKABLES. Arabic ashribah 
There is a chapter in the 
Traditions devoted to this subject, and en¬ 
titled Bdbu 'l-Ashribah. The example of Mu¬ 
hammad in his habit of drinking, having in¬ 
fluenced the Eastern world in its habits, the 
following traditions are noticeable. Anas 
Rays “ tho Prophet has forbidden drinking 
water standing,” and that ho used to take 
breath three times in drinking; and would say 
drinking in this way cools the stomach, 
quenches the thirst, and gives health and 
vigour to tho body. 

Ibn ‘Abbas says tho Prophet forbade 
drinking water from the mouth of a leather 
bag. 

Umm Salimah says “the Prophet said, 
He who drinks out of a silver cup drinks ol 
hell fire.” ( Mishkdt , book xix. c. iii.) 

DRINKING VESSELS. There 

arc four drinking vessels which Muslims were 
forbidden by their Prophet to drink out of 
( Mishkdt , bk. i.,c. i.) hantam y a “ green vessel” ; 
dubba\ a largo gourd hollowed out; na^tr, a 
cup made from the hollowed root of a tree; 
mnzaffat, a vessel covered with pitch, or with 
a glutinous substance. These four kinds of 
vessels seem to have been used for drinking 
wine, hence the prohibition. 

When a dog drinks from a vessel used by 
man, it should bo washed seven times. 
(Mishkdt , book iii. c. ix. pt. i.) 

DROWNING. Arabic gAaraq 
(j^). It is a strange anomaly in 
Muhammadan law, according to the teaching 
of Abu Hanifah, that if a person cause the 
death of another by immersing him undor 
water until ho die, the offenco does not 
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amount to murder! and retaliation (gt>d?)is not 
incurred. The arguments of the learned divine 
are as follows: First, water is analogous to 
a small stick or rod, as is seldom or ever 
ue^d in murder. Now, it is said in the Tradi¬ 
tions that death produced by a rod is only 
manslaughter, and as in that a fine is merely 
incurred, so here likewise. Secondly, retalia¬ 
tion requires the observance of a perfect 
equality; but between drowning and wound¬ 
ing there is no equality, the former being 
short of the latter with regard to damaging 
the body, [mubdbb.] 

DRUNKENNESS. Shurb 

denotes the state of a person who has taken in¬ 
toxicating liquor, whilst sukr (j5L*) implies a 
state of drunkenness. Wine of any kind being 
strictly forbidden by the Muslim law, no dis¬ 
tinction is made in the punishment of a wine- 
drinker and a drunkard. If a Muslim drink 
wine, and two witnesses testify to his having 
done so, or if his breath smell of wine, or if 
he shall himself confess to having taken wine, 
or if he be found in estate of intoxication, he 
shall be beaten with eighty stripes, or, in the 
case of a slave, with forty stripes. ( Hidayah , 
voL ii p. 57; Mishhdt, bk. xv. c iv.) [khahr.] 

DRUZES. A heretical mystic sect 
of Muha mm adans, which arose about the be¬ 
ginning of the eleventh century in the moun¬ 
tains of Syria, They are now chiefly found 
in the districts of Lebanon, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Damascus. They were founded 
by al-9akun, the fanatical Khalifah of the 
F&timite race, who reigned at Cairo, assisted 
by two Persians named Hamzah and al-Darazi, 
from the latter of whom the sect derives its 
name. 

De Sacy, in his Expost de la Religion des 
Druzes , gives the following summary of their 
belief:— 

" To acknowledge only one God, without 
seeking to penetrate the nature of His being 
and of His attributes ; to confess that He can 
neither be comprehended by the senses nor 
defined by words ; to believe that the Divinity 
has shown itself to men at different epochs, 
under a human form, without participating in 
any of the weaknesses and imperfections of 
humanity; that it has shown itself at last, at 
the commencement of the fifth age of the 
Hejira, under the figure of Hakim Amr 
Allah; that that was the last of His mani¬ 
festations, after which there is none other to 
be expected ; that Hakim disappeared in the 
year 411 of the Hejira, to try the faith of His 
servants, to give room for the apostasy of 
hypocrites, and of those who had only em¬ 
braced the true religion from the hope of 
worldly rewards; that in a short time he 
would appear again, full of glory and of 
majesty, to triumph over all his enemies, to 
extend His empire over all the earth, and to 
make His faithful worshippers happy for 
ever ; to believe that Universal Intelligence is 
the first of God's creatures, the only direct 
production of His omnipotence; that it has 
appeared upon the earth at the epoch of each 


of the manifestations of the Divinity, and has 
finally appeared since the time of Hakim 
under the figure of Hamza, son of Ahmad ; 
that it is by His ministry that all the other 
creatures have been produced; that Hamza 
only possesses the knowledge of all truth, 
that he is the prime minister of the true reli¬ 
gion, and that he communicates, directly or 
indirectly, with the other ministers and with 
the faithful, but in different proportions, the 
knowledge and the grace which he receives 
directly from the Divinity, and of which he is 
the sole channel; that he only has immediate 
access to God, and acts as a mediator to the 
other worshippers of the Supreme Being; 
acknowledging that Hamza is he to whom 
Hakim will confide his sword, to make his 
religion triuifiph, to conquer *11 his rivals, 
and to distribute rewards and punishments 
according to the merits of each one; to know 
the other ministers of religion, and tho rank 
which belongs to each of them ; to give to 
each the obedience and submission ??hich is 
their due; to confess that every soul has 
been created by the Universal Intelligence; 
that the number of men is always the same; 
and that souls pass successively into different 
bodies ; that they are raised by their attach¬ 
ment to truth to a superior degree of excel¬ 
lence, or are degraded by neglecting or giving 
up religious meditation ; to practise the seven 
commandments which the religion of Hamza 
imposes upon its followers, and which prin¬ 
cipally exacts from them the observance of 
truth, charity towards their brethren, the 
renunciation of their former religion, the most 
entire resignation and submission to the will 
of God; to confess that all preceding reli¬ 
gions have only been types more or loss per¬ 
fect of true religion, that all their ceremonial 
observances are only allegories, and that the 
manifestation of true religion requires the 
abrogation of every other creed. Such is 
the abridgment of the religious system taught 
in the books of the Druzes, of which Hamza 
is the author, and whose followers are called 
Unitarians." 

There is a very fnll and correct account of 
the religious belief of the Druzes in the Re¬ 
searches into the Religions of Syria, by the 
Rev. J. Wortabet, M.D. In this work Dr. 
Wortabet gives the following Catechism of 
the Druzes, which expresses their belief with 
regard to Christianity:— 

" Q* What do ye say concerning the gospel 
which the Christians hold ? 

A. That it is true; for it is the sayings 
of the Lord Christ, who was Salman el Pha- 
risy during the life of Mohammed, and who is 
Hamzeh the son of Ali—not the false Christ 
who was born of Mary, for he was the son of 
Joseph. 

u Q* Where was the true Christ when the 
false Christ was with the disciples ? 

“A. He was among the disciples. He uttered 
the truths of the gospel and taught Christ, 
the son of Joseph, the institutes of the Chris¬ 
tian religion; but when Jeans disobeyed the 
true Christ, he put hatred into the hearts of 
the Jews, so that they crucified h™ 


« What became of him after the crucifixion ? 

« A. They put him into a grave, and the 
true Christ came and stole him, and gave out 
the report among men that Christ had risen 
out of the dead. 

« Q. Why did he act in this manner? 

« That he might establish the Christian 
religion, and confirm its followers in what he 
had taught them. 

« q. Why did he act in such a manner as to 

establish error ? , 

“ A. So that the Unitarians Bhould be con¬ 
cealed in the religion of Jesus and none of 
them might be known. 

“ Q. Who was it that came from the grave 
and entered among the disciples when the 
doors were shut ? . 

A. The living Christ, who is immortal, 
even Hamzeh, the son and slave of our Lord. 

“ Q. Who brought the gospel to light, and 

preached it ? , _ . „ 

« A. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
k q. why dul not the Christians acknow¬ 
ledge the unity of God ? 

“ A. Because God had not so decreed. 

“ q! Why does God permit the introduction 
of evil and infidelity ? 

“ A. Because He chooses to mislead some 
from, and to guide others, to the truth. 

If infidelity and error proceed from 
Him, why does he punish those who follow 
them ? 

*« A. Because when He deceived them, they 
did not obey Him. 

« q. How can a deluded man obey, when 
he is ignorant of the true state of the case? 

“A. We are not bound to answer this 
question, for God is not accountable to his 
creatures for his dealings with them. 

DU‘A’ “ Prayer / 1 The word 

du'a? is generally uBed for supplication, as dis¬ 
tinguished from ?aldt , or the liturgical form 
of prayer, e,g. Qur’an, Surah xiy. 42 : ' 0 my 
Lord I make me and my posterity to be con¬ 
stant in prayer (salat). 0_ our Lord! and 
accept my supplication ( du'd ’). [prayers.] 

DU‘A’-I-MA’SUR (>r JL> 

Lit. “Recorded prayer.” A term used for 
prayers which were offered up by the Pro¬ 
phet, and have been handed down in the 
Traditions. 

BTPA’U ’L-QUNtJT 

called also the Qunutu 7- Witr , “ The prayer 
said standing.” A form of prayer recited after 
the qard'ah in the night prayer. Recited by 
some sects in the early morning. It is found 
in the Traditions. It is as follows 

“ 0 God, we seek help from Thee, and for¬ 
giveness of sins. 

“ We believe in Thee and trust in Thee. 
“We praise Thee. We thank Thee. We 
are not unthankful. 

“ We expel, and we depart from him who 
does not obey Thee. 

“ We serve Thee only, and to Theo do we 

PI “ y Weseek Thee, we prostrate ourselves and 
we serve Thee. 


«We hope for Thy mercy. We fear Thy 
punishments. 

“Surely Thy judgments are upon the 
infidels.” 

DUALISM. Professor Palmer, 

following the remarks of al-Baizawi the 
commentator, says there is a protest against 
the dualistic doctrine that Light and Dark¬ 
ness were two co-eternal principles, in the 
Qur’an, Surah vi. 1: “ Praised be God who 
created the heavens and the earth, and brought 
into being the Darkness and the Light. 
(Palmer’s Qur’an, vol. i. p. 115; al-Bai?awi in 
loco.) " 

ad-DUREAE “ The 

Smoke.” The title of the xuvth chapter of 
the Qur’an, in which the words occur (9th 
verse): “ Expect thou the day when the 
heaven shall bring a palpable smoke, 

DULDUL (J^). The name of 

the Prophet’e mule -which he gave to ‘All. 

DUMB, The. Arabic abkarn 

pi. bukm. 

The intelligible signs of a dumb person 
suffice to verify his bequests and render them 
valid; he may also execute a marriage con¬ 
tract. or give a divorce, or execute a sale or 
purchase, or sue or incur punishment by signs, 
but he cannot sue in a case of qisdf> or reta¬ 
liation for murder. This rule does not apply 
to a person who has been deprived of speech, 
but merely to one who has been born dumb. 
(Hiddyahy vol. iv. p. 568.) A dumb person can 
also acknowledge and deny the faith by a sign. 

ad-DURRATU ’L-BAIZA’ (IjJ-W ' 
pU*^). Lit « The pearl of light.” A 

term used by $ufi mystics to express the 
‘do/u ’ l-awu'al, the first intelligence which 
God is said to have created at the beginning 
of the animate world. (*Abdu ’r-Razzaqa^ 
Dictionary of Sufi Term *.) 

DURttD a Persian word. 

Arabic as-Salat A benedic¬ 

tion ; imploring mercy. A part of the stated 
prayer, recited immediately after the lasnah - 
hud , whilst in the same posture. It is as fol¬ 
lows : “ 0 God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants, as Thou didst have mercy 
on Abraimiii and on his descendants ! Thou 
art to be praised, and Thou art great 1 O 
God, bless Muhammad and his descendants as 
Thou didst bieas Abraham and his descen¬ 
dants. Thou art to be praised and Thou art 
great.” The merits of this form of prayer 
are said to be very great ; for, according to 
Anas, the Prophet said, « He who recites it 
will have blessings on his head ten times, ten 
sins will be forgiven, and he will be exalted 
ten steps.” ( Mishkdt , book iv. c. xvii.) 
[pbatxil] 

DtJZAKH The Persian 

word for hell, [hell.] 

DYER. According to the Imam 

Abu Hanifah, a dyer of cloth is at liberty to 
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detain it until he receive his hire for dyeing it; 
and if the cloth perish in his hands whilst it 
is detained, he is not responsible. (Hidauah* 
vol. iii. 32a) V ^ 

DYING, The. Very special in¬ 
structions are given in Muslim books as to 
the treatment of the dying. In the Durru 7- 
Mukhtar (p. 88), the friends of the dying aro 
recommended, if possible, to turn the head of 
the dying person towards Makkah; but if this 
be not convenient, his feet should be placed 


EABTfl 


in that direction and his head slightly raised. 
The Kahmatu ’ sh-Shahadah should then be 
recited, and the Surah Ya-Sin (xxxvi.) and 
Suratu V-Ra‘d (xiii.) should be read from 
the Qj^ran. When the spirit has departed 
from the body, the mouth should be tied up 
and the eyes closed and the arms straight¬ 
ened, and the body should be perfumed, and 
no unclean person should be suffered to 
approach the corpse. Immediate steps should 
then betaken for the washing of the corpse. 


E. 


EAR-RINGS ; NOSE-RINGS. In 

the East it is the universal custom of Mu¬ 
hammadan women to wear ear-rings, and they 
are not unfrequently worn by young men and 
children. Gold ear-rings are, however, for¬ 
bidden in the Traditions; for Abu Hurairah 
relates that the Prophet said, “ Whoever 
wishes to put into the ear or the nose of a 
friend a ring of hell fire, let him put in the ear 
or the nose of his friend a gold ring 
lot your ornament be of silver.” And Asma* 
bmt Yazid relates the same tradition. (Mish- 
fcat y book xx. c. 11, part 2.) 
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EARTH, The. Arabic arz (,>d). 
Muhammad taught his followers that just as 
there are seven heavens [heaven] one above 
another, so there are seven earths one beneath 
another, the distance between each of these 
regions being five hundred years’ journey. 
(Mishlcdt, book xxiv, c. i. part 3.) 

In the Qur’an the earth is said to be stretched 
out like a carpet or bed (Surah ii. 20; xiii. 3; 
Uxviii. 6), which expression the ancient com¬ 
mentators understood to imply that the earth 
was a vast plane, but circular; and (Surah 
xxxix. 67} to be but a handful in the sight 
of. God, which in the last day shall be changed 
into another earth (Surah xiv. 49). 

The earth is believed by Muhammadan 


writers to be surrounded by a great 
called al-Bahru '1-AfuJiit , or the circumambient 
ocean, which is bounded by the mountains of 
Qaf. The extent of the earth is said to be 
equal to a journey of five hundred years; 
two hundred years’ journey being allotted to 
the sea, two hundred to the uninhabited 
desert, eighty to the country of Gog and 
Magog (Yajuj wa Majuj) and the rest to the 
civilised world. Certain terra incognita in the 
| midst of the mountains of Qaf are said to be 
inhabited by the jinn, or genii. According to 
some, Malrkah (or Jerusalem according to 

?l h fu r8) i;- 8 ttlateainth « cantre <> f the earth. 
Chi the Muhitxo the <Ar,hu ‘l-Mis, or “ Throne 
of batan. The western portion of the Muhit 
is Often called the Bahru 'z-Zulmit, or “Sea 
of Darkness,” and in the south-west corner 
of the earth is the Fountain of Life of which 

rtiffK F dr8 , nk ’.* n , d in yirta « of which he 
BtiU iiTes, and will hvs till the Day of Judg- 

ment. The mountains of Qaf which bound 
the great sea Mnhit, form a circular barrier 
round the whole earth, and are said to be of 
gresn chrysolite, the colour of which the Pro- 
phet said imparts a greenish tint to the sky. 
The general opinion is that the mountains of 
Qaf bound our earth, but some say there are 
countries beyond, each country being a thou¬ 
sand years’ journey. 

The seven earths, which are five hundred 

on« r K.l°^ ay .i. ,r0m u e “ ch other - are situated 
one beneath the other, and each of these 
seven regions has its special occupants. 
The occupants of the first are men, genii, 
and animals; the second is occupied by the 

tribe r,V n ?lI ln /t-’' hl u h , de,tr °y ed theinfidol 
m «d wUWK ( , Surah ' xix - 6 ) ; the third is 
Ourln ^- h |! 8 £? 8 °, f hell » “onioned in the 
Quran (Surah n. 22; livi. 6) as “the fuel of 
which is tnen and stones"; tho fourth by the 
su phnrof hell ; the fifth by the serpent, of 
hell, thesixM by the scorpions of boll, which 
^® m 81X0 0nd colonr like black mules, and 

th.L !i' U *P 0ars 1 and the seventh toy 
the dev,1 and his angels. Our earth is said 
to be supported on the shoulders of an angel. 

* h ® 8 ‘‘ nd8 u P° n V ock of rnby, which risk 
is supported on a huge bull with four thou- 
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sand eyes, and the same number of ears, 
noses, mouths, tongues, and feet; between 
every one of each is a distance of five hun¬ 
dred years’ journey. The name of this bull 
Is Kujuta , who is supported by an enormous 
fish, the name of which is Bahamiit. 

The above is but a brief outline of the 
Muhammadan belief as regards the earth’s 
formation; but the statements of Muham¬ 
madan commentators are so wild on the 
subject, that it seems quite useless to quote 
them as authorities, for they contradict each 
other in endless variety. 

EARTHQUAKE, The. Arabic 
ax-Zalzalah The title of the 

XCixth Surah of tne Qur'an, in which it is 
stated that an earthquake will take place at 
the commencement of the signs of the last 
day:— 

44 When the Earth with her quaking shall 

quake 

“ And the Earth shall eafit forth her bur¬ 
dens, 

“ And man shall say, What nileth her? 

“ On that day shall she tell out her 
tidings, 

“ Because thy Lord shall have inspired her. 

“ On that day shall men come forward in 
throngs to behold their works, 

“ And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of good shall behold it, 

“And whosoever shall have wrought an 
atom’s weight of evil shall behold it.” 

EATING. According to the Tra¬ 
ditions, Muhammadans have been enjoined 
by their Prophet to eat in God’s name, to 


return thanks, to eat with their right hand, 
and with their shoes off, and to lick the 
plate when the meal is finished. The follow¬ 
ing are some of Muhammad’s precepts on the 
subject:— 

“ The Devil has power over that food 
which is oaton without remembering God.” 

“ Repeat the name of God. Eat with the 
right hand and oat from before you." 

“ When a man comes into a house at meal¬ 
time, and remembers the namo of God, the 
devil says to his followers, ‘ There is no placo 
here for you and me to-night, nor is there any 
supper for us.” 

“ Whon anyone oats he must not wash his 
fingers until ho has first licked them.” 

“ Whoever cats a dish and licks it after¬ 
wards, the dish intercedes with God for 
him.” 

“ When victuals are placed before you, eat 
them with your shoes off, because taking off 
your shoes will ease your feet.” (‘Abdu *1- 
Haqq adds, “ and do it out of respect to tho 

food.”) 

“ Whoover oats- from u plate and lick* it 
afterwards, the dish says to him, 4 May God 
free you from hell as you have freed me 
from the devils licking me.’ ” 

Qatadah says that Anas said : 14 The 

Prophet did not oat off a table, as is the 
manner of proud men, who do it to avoid 
bending their backs.” ( Miuhkat , Arabic ©d., 
Babu 7 -At'imah.) 

The following directions are given for eat¬ 
ing, by Faqir Muhammad As‘ad, the author 
of the Akhldq-i-Jaldll (Thompson’s English 
Translation, p. 294) :— 

“ First of all, he should wash his hands, 
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mouth, and nose. Before beginning he should 
say, 4 In the name of God' (BismiUah) ; and 
after ending he must say, * Glory to God ’ 
(Al-bamdu iilfah). He is not to be in a hurry 
to begin, unless he is the master of the feast; 
he must hot dirty liis hands, or clothes, or 
the table-linen; he must not eat -with more 
than three fingers, nor open his mouth wide ; 
not take large mouthfuls, nor swallow them 
hastily, nor yet keep them too long uu- 
■wallowed. He must not suck his fingers in 
the course of eating; but after he has eaten, 
he may, or rather ought, as there is scripture 
warrant for it. 

“ Let him not look from dish to dish, nor 
smell the food, nor pick and choose it. If 
there should be one dish better than the rest, 
let him not be greedy on his own account, but 
let him offer it to others. He must not spill 
the grease upon his fingers, or so as to wet 
his bread and salt. He must not eye his com¬ 
rades in the midst of his mouthfuls. Let him 
eat from what is next him, unless of fruit, 
which it is allowable to eat from every quarter. 
What he has once put into his mouth (such 
as bones, Ac.), he must not replace upon his 
bread, nor upon the table-cloth; if a bone 
has found its way there, let him remove it 
unseen. Let him beware of revolting ges¬ 
tures, and of letting anything drop from his 
mouth into the cup. Let him so behave, 
that, if anyone should wish to eat the relics of 
his repast, there may be nothing to revolt him. 


44 Where he is fa guest, he must stay his 
hand sooner than the master of the feast; 
and whenever the rest discontinue eating, he 
must act in concert with them, except he be 
in his own house, or some other where he 
constitutes part of the family. Where he is 
himself the host, he must not continue eat¬ 
ing when the rest have stayed their hands, so 
that something may be left for anyone who 
chances to fancy it. 

44 If he has occasion to drink in the course 
of his meal, let him do it softly, that no noise 
in his throat or mouth may be audible to 
others. He must not pick his teeth in the 
view of the company, nor swallow what his 
tongue may extract from between them; and 
so of what may be extracted by the tooth¬ 
pick, let him throw it aside so as to distrust 
no one. 

44 When the time comes for washing his 
hands, let him be exceedingly careful in 
cleansing his nails and fingers. Similar 
must be his particularity in washing his 
lips, mouth, and nostrils. He must not void 
his rheum into the basin; even the water in 
which his mouth has been rinsed, let him 
cover with his hand as he throws it 
away. 

“ Neither must he take the turn from 
others in washing his hands, saving when he 
is master of the entertainment, and then he 
should be the first to wash” 
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EATING WITH JEWS OR 

CHRISTIANS. In Muhammadan countries, 
where the people have not been brought in 
contact with Hindus, with caste prejudices, 
Muslims never hesitate to eat with Jews and 
Christians, provided the drink and victuals 
are such as are lawful in Islam. Since the 
British occupation of India, the question has 
often been raised, and few Muhammadans will 
eat with Englishmen. Syud Ahmad Khan, 


C.S.I., has written a book, in which he proves 
that it is lawful for Muhammadans to eat with 
both Christians and Jews, and his arguments 
would seem to be in accordance with the 
teaching of the Qur'an. Surah v. 7: 44 Law¬ 
ful for you to-day are the good things, and 
the food of the people of the Book (t.e. Jews 
and Christians) Is lawful for you, and your 
food is lawful for them." 

Al-Baizawi, commenting on this verse. 
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says: “ This verse includes all kinds of food, 
that which is slain lawfully (ja&A) or not, and 
this verse is of common application to all 
the people of the Book, whether Jews or 
Christians. But on one occasion Kh alifah 
‘All did not observe its injunctions with re¬ 
gard to the Banu Taghlib, a Christian tribe, 
because he said these people were not Chris¬ 
tians, for they had not embraced anything of 
Christianity except wine-drinking. And he 
does not include amongst the people of the 
book, the Majusis, although he included the 
Majusis with the people of the Book when 
he took the poll-tax from them, according to 
a tradition which Muhammad gave regarding 
the Majusis, viz. ‘ Treat the Majusis as you 
would treat the people of the Book, but do 
not marry with them, nor eat what they 
slay.” (Ta/siru * l-Baizawl , p. 216.) 

The commentators, al-Kamalan, say the 
only question raised was that of animals 
slain by Jews and Christians, and the learned 
are all agreed that animals slain by them are 
lawful. (Tafslru H-Jaldlain wa'l-Kam&Uiin , 
p. 93.) 

The following Hadis is given in the $ahih 
Muslim on the subject: Abu Sa‘labah related, 
“ I said, 0 Prophet of God 1 Verily we live in 
a land belonging to the people of the Book 
(i.e. Jews or Christians); is it lawful for us 
to eat out of their dishes? The Prophet 
replied, The order for dishes is this : if you 
can get other dishes, then eat of them; but if 
ye c&pnot, then wash those of the people of 
the Book and eat from them.” 

The Imam Nawawi, the commentator on 
the $ahih Muslim, says Abu Da’ud has 
given this Hadis in a somewhat different 
form to that in the text. He says : “ Abu 
Sadabah’ relates, we were passing through 
the country of the people of the Book («'.«. 
Christians), and they were cooking pigs’ 
flesh in their dishes, and drinking wine from 
♦heir vessels.” “ For ” (continues Nawawi), 
^the learned are all agreed that it is lawful 
to eat with Jews and Christians unless their 
vessels are polluted with wine or pork, in 
which case they must be washed before they 
are used.” (Sahib Muslim wa Sharhu Na - 
wawiy p. 146.) 


ECLIPSE. The Arabic b&usuf 
is used to denote either an 
eclipse of the sun or of the moon (vide Mtsh- 
Jcdt , book iv. c. li.) ; but it is more specially 
applied to an eclipse of the moon; and kusuf 
(jJjZS) for an eclipse of the sun (vide 
Richardson’s Dictionary). Special prayers, 
consisting of two rak‘ahs, are enjoined in the 
Traditions (Mithkdt , book iv. c. li.) at the 
time of an eclipse of either the sun or 


‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Abbis says : “ There was 
an eclipse of the pun in the time of the Pro¬ 
phet, and he recited prayers, and the people 
recited after him ; and he stood up for a long 
time, as long as anyone would be repeating the 
Chapter of the Cow (t.e. Surah ii.). Then he 
performed a long ruku‘, after which he raised 
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up his head and stood a long time, which 
was under the first standing ; after which he 
did the second ruku‘, which was the same as 
the first in point of time; then he raised his 
head up from the second ruku‘; and per¬ 
formed two prostrations, as is customary. 
Then he stood up a long time, in the second 
rak‘ah, and this was shorter than the first 
standing, in the first rak*ah; after which he 
did a long rnku‘ in the second rak‘ah, and 
this was under the first ruku‘, in the first 
rak‘ah. After this, he raised up his head, 
and stood a long time; and this was shorter 
than the first, in the second rak‘ah. 
Then he did a long rukfi‘; and this was 
not so great as the first, in the second 
rak‘ah. Then he rose up, and performed two 
prostrations ; and after repeating the creed, 
and giving the salam, he concluded his 
prayers. And the sun was bright. And the 
Prophet said, 1 Verily, the sun and moon are 
two signs, amongst those which prove the 
existence of God, and are not eclipsed on 
account of the life or death of any person; 
and when ye see this, remember God/ The 
Companions said, ‘0 Prophet l We saw you. 
about to take something in the place where 
you stood in prayer, after which we saw you 
draw back a little.’ And the Prophet said, 

“ I saw Paradise, and gathered a bunch of 
grapes from it; and if I had taken it and 
given it to you, verily you would have eaten 
of it as long as the world lasts. I also saw 
hell, and never saw such a horrid sight till this 
day; and I saw that they were mostly women 
there.’ And the Companions said, ‘ O Pro¬ 
phet, why are most of the people of hell 
women ? ’ He said, ‘ On account of their 
infidelity; not on account of their dis¬ 
obedience to God, but that they are ungrate¬ 
ful to their husbands, and hide the good 
things done them ; and if you do good to one 
of them perpetually, after that, if they see 
the least fault in you, they will say, I never 
saw you perform a good work.’” (Mishkdt, 
book iv. c. ii.) 

EDEN. Arabic ‘Adn (©•»*), which 

al-Baiziwi says means M a fixed abode.” Tbe 
Hebrew is generally understood by 

Hebrew scholars to mean “pleasure” or 
“ delight.” 

The word *Adn is not used in the Qur in 
for the residence of our first parents,the term 
used being al-jannah, “thegarden”; although 
the Muslim Commentators are agreed in 
calling it the Jannatu ‘Arfn, or “Garden of 
Eden.” The expressions, Jannatu <Adn, “ the 
Garden of Eden,” and Jannatu •Adn, “the 
Gardens of Eden,” occur ten times in the 
Qur’an, but in each case they are used for 
the fourth heaven, or stage, of oelestial bliss. 

[PA1U.DISS.] 

According to the Qur’in, it seems clear* 
that Jannatu Adn is considered to be a 
place in heaven, and not a terrestrial para¬ 
dise, and hence a difficulty arises as to the 
locality of that Eden from which Adam felL 
Is it the same place as the fourth abode of 
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celestial bliss? or, was it a garden situated in 
tome part* of earth? Al-Baizawl says that 
some people hare thought this Eden was 
situated in the country of the Philistines, or 
between Fans and Kirman. But, he adds, 
the Garden of Eden is the Daru 'tt-$awdb, or 
<« the House of Recompense,” which is a 
stage in the paradise of the heavens; and 
that when Adam and Eve were cast out of 
Paradise, Adam fell on the isle of Ceylon, or 
Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah in Arabia; 
and after a separation of 200 years, Adam 
was, on his repentance, conducted by the 
Angel Gabriel to a mountain near Makkah, 
where he knew his wife Eve, the mountain 
being thence named ‘Arafah ( i.e . “ the place 
of recognition); and that lie afterwards 
retired with her to Ceylon, where they con¬ 
tinued to propagate their species. 

Muhammad Tahir (Majm&u 'l-Bihar, p. 
225), in remarking upon the fact that in the 
Traditions the rivers Jaihun and Jaihan are 
said to be rivers in “the garden" (al-Jan- 
nah), says the terms are figurative, and mean 
that the faith extended to those regions and 
made them rivers of paradise. And in 
another place (idem, p. 164) the same author 
says the four rivers Saipan (Jaxartes), 
Jaihan (Jihon), Furdt (Euphrates), and Nil 
(Nile), are the rivers of Paradise, and that 
the rivers Saih&n and Jaihan are not the 
tame at Jaihun and Jaihan, hut that these 
four rivers already mentioned originally came 
from Paradise to this earth of ours. 

EDUCATION. Education without 

religion is to the Muhammadan mind an 
anomaly. In all books of Traditions there 
are sections specially devoted to the con¬ 
sideration of knowledge, but only so far as 
it relates to a knowledge of God , and of 
u God's Book," (See Sahifiu 'l-Bukhari. Babu 7- 
‘//m.) The people who read the “ Book of 
God^ are, according to the sayings of the 
Prophet, described as “ assembling together 
in mosques, with light and comfort descend¬ 
ing upon them, the grace of God covering 
them, and the angels of God encompassing 
them round about.” The chief aim and 
object of education in Islam is, therefore, to 
obtain a knowledge of the religion of Mu¬ 
hammad, and anything beyond this is con¬ 
sidered superfluous, and even dangerous. 
Amongst Muhammadan religious leaders 
there have always been two classes—those 
who affect the ascetic and strictly religious 
life of mortification, such as the Sufi mystics 
and the FaqlrB [faqib] ; and those who, by. a 
careful study of the Qur’an, tho Traditions, 
and the numerous works on divinity, have 
attained to a high reputation for scholarship, 
and are known in Turkey as the 'Ulamff, or 
« learned,” and in India, as Maulawis, 

Amongst Muhammadans generally, a know¬ 
ledge of science and various branches of 
secular learning is considered dangerous to 
the faith, and it is discouraged by the reli¬ 
gious, although some assert that Muhammad 
has encouraged learning of all kinds in the 
Qur’an, by the following verse, Surah ii. 272:— 


« He giveth wisdom to whom He will, and 
He to whom wisdom is given hath had much 
good given him.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, says,: 

“ The parents seldom devote much of their 
time or attention to the intellectual education 
of their children; generally contenting them¬ 
selves with instilling into their young minds a 
few principles of religion, and then submitting 
them, if they can afford to do so, to the in¬ 
struction of a school. As early as possible, 
the child is taught to say, ‘ I testify that 
there is no deity but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad is God’s Apostle.* He receives 
also lessons of religious pride, and learns to 
hate the Christians, and all other sects but 
his own, as thoroughly as does the Muslim in 
advanced age.” 

In connection with all mosques of impor¬ 
tance, in all parts of Islam whether in Tur¬ 
key, Egypt, Persia, or India, there are small 
schools, either for the education of children, 
or for the training of students of divinity. 
The child who attends these seminaries is 
first taught his alphabet, which he learns 
from a small board, on which the letters are 
written by the teacher. He then becomes 
acquainted with the numerical value of each 
letter. [abjad.] After this he learns to 
write down the ninety-nine names of God, and 
other simple words taken from the Qur’an. 
[god.] Whon he has mastered the spelling 
of words, he proceeds to learn the first 
chapter of the Qur’an, then the last chapter, 
and gradually reads through the whole 
Qur’an in Arabic, which he usually does with¬ 
out understanding a word of it. Having 
finished the Qur'an, which is Considered*an 
incumbent religious duty, the pupil is in¬ 
structed in the elements of grammar, and 
perhaps a few simple rules of arithmetic. 
To this is added a knowledge of one Hindu¬ 
stani, or Persian book. The ability to read 
a single Persian book like the Gulistan or 
Bostdn, is considered in Central Asia to be 
the sign of a liberal education. The ordi¬ 
nary schoolmaster is generally a man of 
little learning, the learned Maulawi usually 
devoting himself to tho study of divinity, 
and not to the education of the young. 

AmoDgst students of divinity, who are called 
tafabatu (sing, talib') 7-*i/ro, orJlaeekers after 
knowledge ” the usual course of Btudy is as 
follows: af’farf, grammatical inflection; an- 
nahw , syntax ; al-mantiq, logic ; al-hisdb , arith¬ 
metic ; aldabr wa U-mugdbalah r - algebra; al - 
f?ja‘na wa 7 -baydn, rhetoric and versification ; 
al-jiqh, jurisprudence; al-'aqd'id , scholastic 
theology; at-tafsxr, commentaries on the 
Qur’&n; ‘*Imu 7-u$u/, treatises on exegesis, 
and the principles and rules of interpretation 
of the laws of Islam ; al-ahadl *, the traditions 
and commentaries thereon. These are usually 
regarded as different branches of learning, 
and it is not often that a Maulawi, or l AHm, 
attains to the knowledge of each section. For 
. example, a scholar will be celebrated as 
being well educated in al-ahadis, but he may 
be weak in al-jiqh. The teacher, when in¬ 
structing his pupils, seat8 himself on the 
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ground with his hearers all seated round him 
in a ring. Instruction in mosques is usually 
given in the early morning, after the morning 
rayer, and continues some three or four 
ours. It is again renewed for a short time 
after the mid-day prayer. 

Students in mosques are generally sup¬ 
ported by the people of the parish, (each 
mosque having its section or parish), who 
<jan be called upon for food for all the in¬ 
mates of a mosque every morning and even¬ 
ing. Not unfrequently mosques are endowed 
with land, or rents of shops and houses, for 
the payment of professors. Mr. Lane speaks 
of a mosque in Cairo, which had an endow¬ 
ment for the support of three hundred blind 
students. The great mosque al-Azhar , in 
Cairo, is the largest and most influential seat 
of learning in Islam. In 1875, when the 
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present writer visited it, it had as many aa 
5,000 students gathered from all parts of 
the Muhammadan world. . 

In India almost every mosque of impor¬ 
tance has its class of students of divinity, but 
they are not established for the purposes of 
general education, but for the training of 
students of divinity who will in time become 
the Imams of mosques. Some of the Maula- 
wis are men held in great reputation as 
Arabic scholars, but they are, as a rule, very 
deficient in general knowledge and informa¬ 
tion. Whether we look to India, or Persia, or 
Egypt, or Turkey, the attitude of Muham¬ 
madanism is undoubtedly one in. direct anta¬ 
gonism to the spread of secular education. 

Much has been made by some writers of 
the liberal patronage extended to literature 
and science by ‘Abdn ’r-Rahman and his suc- 
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cessors as Khalifats of Cardova in the Middle 
Ages. But there was nothing original, or 
Islamic, in the literature thus 
as Professor Uerberweg remarks in bis «is- 
tory of Philosophy, “the whole P hll ° 8 °P k 7° f 
the*Arabians was a form of Anstotelianism, 
-tempered more or less with Neo-Platonic con¬ 
ceptions The philosophical work8 ° f ?T 
Greeks and their works of “ d P“J k 

sical science, were translated fro® 
into Arabic by Syrian Christians, and n y 
Arabian Muslims. Muhammadans cannot be 
altogether credited with these literary unde - 

U Ab-Maqqari, in his History of the 
of Spain, has an interesting notice of educa¬ 
tion in that country, m which he writes. 


« Respecting the state of science among the 
Andalusians (Spaniards), we mu own in 
justice that the people of that country were 
the most ardent lovers of knowledge, as well 
as those who best knew how to appreciate 
and distinguish a learned man and an igno¬ 
rant one; indeed, science was so much es¬ 
teemed by them, that whoever had not been 
endowed by God with the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions to acquire it, did everything in his 
power to distinguish himself, and conceal 
from the people his want of instruction; for 
an ignorant man was at all times looked 
upon as an object of the greatest contempt, 
while the learned man, on the contrary, was 
not only respected by all, nobles and plebeians, 
but was trusted and consulted on every occa- 
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sidn; his name was in every month, his 
power and influence had no limits, and he was 
preferred fmd distinguished in all the occa¬ 
sions of life. 

“ Owing to this, rich men in Cordova, how¬ 
ever illiterate they might be, encouraged 
letters, rewarded with the greatest munifi¬ 
cence writers and poets, and spared neither 
trouble nor expense in forming large collec¬ 
tions of books ; so that, independently of the 
famous library founded by the Khalifah al- 
Hikim, and which is said by writers worthy 
of credit to have contained no less than four 
hundred thousand volumes, there were in 
the capital many other libraries in the hands 
of wealthy individuals, where the studious 
could dive into the fathomless sea of know¬ 
ledge, and bring up its inestimable pearls. 
Cordova was indeed, in the opinion of every 
author, the city in Andalus where most 
books were to be found, and its' inhabitants 
were renowned for their passion for forming 
libraries. To such an extent did this rage 
for collection increase, says Ibn Sa‘xd, that 
any man in power, or holding a situation 
under Government, considered himself obliged 
to have a library of his own, arid would spare 
no trouble or expense in collecting books, 
merely in order that people might say,—Such 
a one has a very fine library, or, he possesses 
a unique copy of such a book, or, he has a 
copy of such a work in the hand-writing of 
such a one/' 

EGGS. According to the Imam 
Abu Hanifah, if a person purchase eggs and 
after opening them discover them to be of 
bad quality and unfit for use, he is entitled 
to a complete restitution of the price from 
the seller. ( Hi day ah , vol ii, p. 415.) 

EGYPT. Arabic Misr (/**). The 

land of Egypt is mentioned several times in 
the Qur’an m connection with the history of 
Joseph and Moses. In the year a.h. 7 (a.d. 
628), Muhammad sent an embassy to al-Mu- 
qauqis, the Roman Governor of Egypt, who 
received the embassy kindly and presented 
the Prophet with two female Coptic slaves. 

r' ELEMENTS. Arabic aWAnasiru 
n-artoah(L*4p\ yUrit). « The four 
elements ” of fire (ndr), air (Aau>a), water (m<T), 
and earth (ar?), from which all creation 
mineral, animal, and vegetable is produced. 

The respective properties of these elements 
are said to be as follows: Fire, hot and dry ; 
air, hot and cold; water, cold and wet; 
earth, cold and dry. A knowledge of the 
properties of the four elements is required in 
— the so-called science of Da'wah. [da‘wah.] 

ELEPHANT, The year of. Arabic 
*Amu ’l-Fil (J*aH fVn). The year in 
which Muhammad was bom. Being the 
year in which Abrahatu 1-A shram, an Abys¬ 
sinian Christian and Viceroy of the King of 
$an‘a’ in Yaman marched with a large army 
and a number of elephants upon Makkah, 
with the intention of destroying the Ka‘bah. 
He was defeated and his army destroyed in 


so sadden a manner, as to give rise to the 
legend embodied in the cvth Surah of the 
Qur’an, which is known as the Chapter of the 
Elephant. 

Professor Palmer says it is conjectured 
that small-pox broke out amongst the army. 
[ashabc ’l-fil.] 

ELIJAH. Arabic Ilyas 
Hyasin ; Heb. i New 

T • •• 

Testament, ’HAuxs. A prophet men¬ 

tioned in the following verses in the Qur’an :— 

Surah xxxvii. 123: “ Verily If yds (Elias) 
was of the Apostles ; and when he said to his 
people, * Will ye not fear, Do ye call upon 
Ba‘l and leave the best of Creators, God 
your Lord, and the Lord of your fathers in the 
old time ? But they called him a liar; 
verily, they shall surely be arraigned, save 
God’s sincere servants. And we left him 
amongst posterity. Peace upon Ilyas in 



Surah vi. 85: “ And Zachariah and John, 
and Jesus, and Ilyas , all righteous ones.” 

Al-Baizawi says, “ It has been said that this 
Ilyas, is the same as Idris, prefather of Noah, 
whilst others say he was the son of Yasin 
and descended from Aaron, the brother of 
Moses.” [idris.] 

ELISHA. Arabic al-Yasa* (£~eN). 
Heb, Elisha is mentioned 

twice in the Qur’an, under the name a/- 
Yasa ‘. 

Surah ( xxxviii. 48: “ And remember 

Ishmael and Elisha , and gu ’1-kifl, for each 
was righteous.” 

Surah vi. 85, 86; “ And Zachariah, and John, 
and Jesus, and Elias, all righteousness; and 
Ishmael and Elisha and Jonah and Lot, each 
have We preferred above the worlds.” 

The Commentators give no account of him 
except that he was the son of Ukhtub* 
although the Bible says be was the eon of 
Shaphat. Husain says he was Ibnu 7 - l ajux 
(the son of the old woman). 

ELOQUENCE. The Arabic word 
al-Baydn (<jW^), which is defined in 
the Gniydsu ’ l-Lughah as speaking fluently 
and eloquently, occurs once in the Qur'an, 
Surah Iv. 8: “He created man: he hath 
taught him distinct speech The word also 
occurs in the Traditions, and it is remarkable 
that although the Qur’an is written in rhythm, 
and in a grandiloquent style, that in the Tra¬ 
ditions the Prophet seems to affect to despise 
eloquence, as will be seen from the following 
Ahadis :—Ibn‘Umar Bays the Prophet said, 
“ May they go to hell who amplify their words.” 
Abu Umamah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Eloquence ( af-bayan ) is a kind of magic.” 
Ibn Mas‘ud relates that the Prophet said, 
** Vain talking and embellishing (oaydn) are 
two branches of hypocrisy.” ‘Amr ibn al- 
‘Asi relates that the Prophet said, “ I have 
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been ordered to speak little, and verily it 
is best to speak little” ( Mxshkat , book 
xxii. c. ix.) 

EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 
Arabic I'taq (^^). The emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves is recommended by the Pro¬ 
phet, but the recommendation applies exclu- 
sirely to slaves who are of the Muslim faith. 

He is related to have said : “ Whoever frees 
a Muslim slave God will redeem that person 
from hell-fire member for member.” (Mish- 
katy book xiii. c. xix.) It is therefore laud¬ 
able in a man to release his slave or for a 
woman to free her bond-woman, in order that 
they may secure freedom in the next world. 
(Ridayahy vol. i. p. 420.) 

ENFRANCHISEMENT. In an 

orthodox Muhammadan state, only those 
persons who have embraced the Muslim 
faith are enfranchised ; all others are called 
upon to pay a poll tax ( jizyah)> for which 
they obtain security ( amdn ). Those residents 
in a Muslim country who are not Muham¬ 
madans are expected to wear a distinctive 
dreBH and to reside in a special part of the 
village or town in which they live. Slaves 
who may embrace the Muslim faith do not 
become ipso facto enfranchised, unless their 
master be an unbeliever, in which case their 
becoming Muslims secures their emancipation. 
Zimmisy or persons not Muslims in a Muslim 
state, cannot give evidence against a Muslim. 
(See Burnt 'l-Mukhtdr y in loco.) 

ENOCH, [idris.] 

ENTERING INTO HOUSES. To 

enter suddenly or abruptly into any periods 
borne or apartment, is reckoned a great mci- 
vility in all eastern countries. With^Muham- 
madana it is a religious duty to give notice 
before you enter a house. The custom is 
founded upon an express injunction in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 57-61 

“0 ye who believe! let your slaves and 
those of you who have not come of age, asa 
leave of you, three times a day, ere they come 
into your presence;—before the morning 
prayer, and when ye lay aside your garments 
at mid-day, and after the evening prayer. 
These are your three times of privacy. No 
blame shall attach to you or to them, if after 
these times , when ye go your rounds oj at¬ 
tendance on one another, they come xn without 
permission. Thus doth God make clear to 
you His signs : and God is Knowing, Wise 1 

“ And when your children come of age, let 
them ask leave to come into your presence, 
as they who were before them asked it. 
Thus doth God make clear to vdu his signs : 

and God is Knowing, Wise. 

* As to women who are past childbearing, 
and have no hope of marriage, no blame shall 
attach to them if they lay aside their outer 
garments, but so as not to shew their orna¬ 
ments. Yet if they abstain from this, it will 
be better for them: and God Heareth, 

Knoweth. , , , ... 

« No crime shall it be in the blind, or m the 
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lame, or in the sick, to eat at your tables : or 
in yourselves, if ye eat in your own houses, or 
in the houses of your fathers, or of your 
mothers, or of your brothers, or of youjr 
sisters, or of your uncles on the father’s side, 
or of your aunts on the father’s side, or of 
your uncles on the mother s side,^ or of your 
aunts on the mother’s side, or in those of 
which ye possess the keys, or in the house of 
your friend. No blame shall attach to you 
whether ye eat together or apart. 

“ And when ye enter houses, salute one 
another with a good and blessed greeting as 
from God. Thus doth God make clear to you 
His signs, that haply ye may comprehend 
them.” 

The following are the traditions given m 
the Mishkdt on the subject (book xxn. c. u.): 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ Do not 
peixnit anyone to enter your home unless he 
gives a salam first.” ‘Abdu ’llah ibn Mas‘ud 
says the Prophet said, “The signal for your 
permission to enter is that you lift up the 
curtain and enter until I prevent you. ‘Abdu 
'llah ibn Busr says, “ Whenever the Prophet 
came to the door of a house, he would not 
stand in front of it, but on the side of the 
door, and say, ‘The peace of God be with 
you.’ ” ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar says the Prophet told 
him to ask leave to enter even the room of his 
mother. 

ENVY. Arabic Hasad (•*—■)• 

The word occurs twice in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 103: “ Many of those who have 
the Book would fain turn you again into un¬ 
believers, even after ye have once believed, 
and that through envy” 

Surah cxiii.: “I seek refuge from 

the evil of the envious when he envies. 

EPHESUS, The Seven Sleepers of. 

[ashabu ’l-kahf.] 

ESOP. The Luqman of the Qur’an 

is generally supposed by European writers to 
be Esop. Sale is of opinion that Maximus 
Planudes borrowed the greater part of his life 
of Esop from the traditions he met with m 
the East concerning Luqman. [ltjQMAX.] 

ETERNITY OF PUNISHMENT. 

The Muhammadan religion teaches that all 
Muslims (i.e. those who have embraced the 
religion of their Prophet) will be ultimately 
saved, although they will suffer for their 
actual sins in a purgatorial hell. But those 
who have not embraced Islam will suffer a 
never-ending torment in “ the fire” (an-nar). 

Surah ii. 37: “Those who misbelieve and 
call our signs lies, they are the fellows of 
hell, they shall dwell therein for ever” 
(khdlidvn). 

Surah xi. 108,109 : “ And as for those who 
are wretched— why in the fire shall they groan 
and sob ! to dwell therein for ever (jchdlidun 
as long as theheavenB and the earth endure. 

Al-Baizawi sayB the expression “ as long as 
the heave db and the earth endure,” is an 
Arabic idiom expressing that which i« 
) eternal. 
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Ibn ‘ArabI (died a.d. 638), in his book 
/Vwu H-Hikam , says the word khalid in the 
verses quoted above does not imply eternal 
duration, but a period, or age, of lo$g dura¬ 
tion. Al-Bai?awi, the commentator, also 
admits that the literal meaning of the word 
only expresses & period of extended dura- 
tion; but the Jalalan and Husain both con¬ 
tend that its meaning is that of abadi , or 
“never ending,” in which no being will be 
annihilated, and which no one can ever 
escape. 

It is also to be observed that this word 
kfealid is-that used for the eternity of bliss of 
those in Paradise 

Surah xi. 110: “As for those who are glad 
—why in Paradise 1 to dwell therein for ever ” 
( khalxdun ). 

EUCHARIST, oe LORD'S 

SUPPER. It is a singular omission in the 
Qur'an, that there is no direct allusion to this 
Christian institution. 

Both Sale and Rodwell think that there is 
a reference to it in the following passages in 
the Qur'an, Surah v. 112-114:— 

“ Remember when the Apostles said :—0 
Jesus, Son of Mary, is thy Lord able to send 
down a table (jnd'idah, ‘ a table,’ especially one 
covered with victuals) to us out of heaven ? 
He said, Fear God if ye be believers. They 
said:—We desire to eat therefrom, and to 
have our hearts assured ; and to know that 
thou hast indeed spoken truth to us, and we 
be witnesses thereof. Jesus, Son of Mary, 
said :—‘ 0 God, our Lord! send down a table 
to us out of heaven, that it may become a re¬ 
curring festival to us, to the first of us, and 
to the last of us, and a sign from Thee; and 
do Thou nourish us, for Thou art the best of 
nourishers.’ ” 

Muslim commentators are not agreed as to 
the meaning of these verses, but none of them 
suggest the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
as an explanation. The interpretations are 
as confused as the revelation. 

According to the Imam al-Baghawi, ‘Am- 
mar ibn Yasir said that the Prophet said it 
was flesh and bread which was sent down 
from heaven; but because the Christians to 
whom it was sent were unfaithful, it was 
taken away, and they became pigs and 
monkeys! 

Ibn ‘Abbas says that after a thirty days’ 
fast, a table was sent down with seven loaves 
and seven fishes, and the whole company of 
disciples ate and were filled (St. Matt. xv. 
34). The commentators al-Jalalan also 
give these two explanations, and the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is never once sug¬ 
gested by any Muslim doctor in explanation 
of the above verses, 

EUNUCH. Arabic khasi 

Although in all parts of the East it is usual 
for wealthy Muhammadans to keep an esta¬ 
blishment of eunuchs to guard the female 
members of the household, it has been strictly 
forbidden by Muhammad for any of his fol¬ 
lowers to make themselves such, or to muke 


others. ‘Uflmin ibn Maz‘fin came to him and 
said, “ O Prophet! permit me to become a 
eunuch.’* But Muhammad said, “ He is not 
of my people who makes another a eunuch or 
becomes so himself. The manner in which 
my people become eunuchs is to exercise 
fasting.” (Mishkat, book iv. c. viii.) 

EVE. Arabic Hawwa,' (»\^). 

[ADAM.] 

EVIDENCE. Arabic Shahddah 
(S*A$*). The law of evidence ia very 
clearly laid down in all Muhammadan, books 
of law, especially in the Hidayah , and the 
Durrw 'l-Mukhtdr , and it is interesting to 
observe the difference between the law of 
evidence as provided for in the law of Moses, 
and that laid down in Muhammadan books. 
In the Pentateuch two witnesses at least 
were required to establish any charge (Nuin. 
xxxv. 30), and the witness who withheld the 
truth was censured (Lev. v. 1), whilst slan¬ 
derous reports and officious witnesses were 
discouraged (Ex. xxiii. 1; Lev. xix. 16), and 
false witnesses were punished with the punish¬ 
ment due to the offence they sought to esta¬ 
blish (Deut xix. 16). According to Josephus, 
women and slaves were not admitted to give 
evidence. (Ant. iv. c. 8, s. 15.) 

The Sunni law, as explained by the author 
of the Hidayah (vol. iii. p. 664), is in many 
respects the same as the Jewish and. is as 
follows:— 

It is the duty of witnesses to bear testi¬ 
mony, and it is not lawful for themto conceal 
it, when the party concerned demands it from 
them. Because it is written in the Qur’an, 
Syrah ii. 282, “ Let not witnesses withhold 
their evidence when it is demanded of them.” 
And again, “Conceal not your testimony, 
for whoever conceals his testimony is an 
offender.” 

The requisition of the party is a condition, 
because the delivery of evidence is the right 
of the party requiring it, and therefore rests 
upon his requisition of it, as is the case with 
respect to all other rights. 

In cases inducing corporal punishment, 
witnesses are at liberty either to give oi 
withhold their testimony as they please; 
because in such case they are distracted be¬ 
tween two laudable actions; namely, the 
establishment of the punishment, and the 
preservation of the criminal’s character. The 
concealment of vice is, moreover, preferable; 
because the prophet said to a person that had 
borne testimony, “ Verily, it would haw, been 
better for you, if you had concealed it” ; and 
alto because he elsewhere said, ‘ Whoever 
conceals the vices of his brother Muslim , shall 
have a veil drawn over his own crimes «» both 
worlds by God” Besides, it has been incul¬ 
cated both by the Prophet and his Compa¬ 
nions as commendable to assist in the pre¬ 
vention of coiporal punishment; and this is 
an evident argument for the concealment of 
such evidence as tends to establish it. It is 
I incumbent, however, in the case of theft, to 
bear evidence to the property , by testifying 
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that 11 a certain person took such property, 
in order to preserve the right ef the pro¬ 
prietor ; but the word taken must be used 
instead of stolen , to the end that the crime 
may be kept concealed; besides, if the word 
stolen were used, the thief would be rendered 
liable to amputation; and as, where amputa¬ 
tion is incurred, there is no responsibility for 
the property, the proprietor’s right would be 

destroyed. , 

The evidence required in a case of whore- 
dom is that of four men, as has been ruled in 
the Qur’an (Surah' xxiv. 3); and the testi¬ 
mony of a woman in such a case is not ad¬ 
mitted ; because, az-Zuhri says, « in the time 
of the Prophet and his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors, it was an invariable rule to exclude 
the evidence of women in all cases inducing 
punishment or retaliation,’ 1 and also because 
the testimony of women involves a degree of 
doubt, as it is merely a substitute for evi¬ 
dence, being accepted only where the testi¬ 
mony of men cannot be had ; and therefore 
it is not admitted in any matter liable to 
drop from the existence of a doubt. 

The evidence required in other criminal 
cases is that of two men, according to the 
text of the Qur’an; and the testimony of 
women is not admitted, on the strength of 
the tradition of az-Zuhri above quoted. In 
all other cases the evidence required iB that 
of two men, or of one man and two women, 
whether the case relate to -property or to 
other rights, such as marriage, divorce, 
agency y executorship , or the like. Ash-Shafi 1 
has said that the evidence of one man and 
two women cannot be admitted, excepting in 
cases that relate to property, or its ^©Pu¬ 
dencies, such as hire , bail , and so forth; 
because the evidence of women is originally 
inadmissible on account of their defect of 
understanding, their want of memory and 
incapacity of governing, whence it is^ that 
their evidence is not admitted in criminal 

cases. . . , , 

The evidence of one woman is admitted in 
cases of birth (as where cne woman, for 
instance, declares that a certain woman 
brought forth a certain child). In the same 
manner also, the evidence, of one woman is 
sufficient with respect to virginity, or with 
respect to the defects of that part of a 
woman which is concealed from man. The 
principle of the law in these cases is derived 
from a traditional saying of the Prophet: 
« The evidence of women is valid vith 
respect to such things as it is not fitting for 
man to behold.” Ash-Shafi‘1 holds the evi¬ 
dence of four women to be a necessary con¬ 
dition in such cases. 

The evidence of a woman with respect to 
istihlal (the noise made by a child at its 
birth), is not admissible, in the opinion of 
Abfl Hanlfah, so far as relates to the esta¬ 
blishment of the right of heritage in the 
child ; because this noise is of a nature to be 
known or discovered by men; but is admis¬ 
sible so far as relates to the necessity of 
reading funeral prayers over the child; 
because these prayers are merely a matter of 


religion: in consequence of her evidenoe, 
therefore, the funeral prayers are to be 
repeated over it. The two disciples, Mu¬ 
hammad and Abu Yusuf, maintain that the 
evidence of a woman is sufficient to establish 
the right of heritage also ; becauso the noise 
in question being made at the bxrthy none byt 
women can be supposed to be present when 
it is made. The evidence of a woman, there¬ 
fore, to this noise, is the same as her evidence 
to a living birth; and as the evidence of 
women in the one case is admissible, so also is 
it in the other. 

In all rights, whether of property or other¬ 
wise, the probity of the witness, and the use 
of the word ashhadu y « I bear witness, is 
absolutely requisite, even in the case of the 
evidence of women with respect to birth and 
the like. If, therefore, a witness should say, 
u x know,” or “ I know with certainty, ’ with¬ 
out making use of the word ashhadu , in that 
case his evidence cannot be admitted. With 
respect to the probity of the witness, it is in- 
dispensable, because it is written in the 
Qur’an, Surah lxv. 2, « Take the evidence of 
two just men”; and also because the probity 
of the witnesses induces a probability of the 

truth. , .. 

If the defendant throw a reproach on the 
witnesses, it is in that case incumbent on the 
Qa*i to institute an enquiry into their cha¬ 
racter ; because, in the same manner as it is 
probable that a Muslim abstains from false¬ 
hood as being a thing prohibited in the reli¬ 
gion he professes, so also is it probable that 
one Muslim will not unjustly reproach 
another. 

It is not lawful for a person to give evi¬ 
dence to such things as he has not actually 
Been, excepting in the cases of birth, death, 
marriage, and cohabitation. 

But if a person, in any of the above cases, 
gives evidence from creditable hearsay, it is 
requisite that he give it in an absolute 
manner, by saying, for instance, “ I bear tes¬ 
timony that A. is the son of B,” and not, “ I 
hear testimony so and so, because I have 
heard it for in that case the Qizi cannot 

accept it. . 

The testimony of any person who is pro - 
perty —that is to say, a slave, male or female 
—is not admissible; because testimony is of 
an authoritative nature; and as a slave has 
no authority over his own person, it follows 
that he can have no authority over others, a 

fortiori. , 

The testimony of a person that has been 
punished for slander is inadmissible, because 
it is Baid in the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 4, 
“ But as to those who ac cuse married per¬ 
sons of whoredom, and produce not four wit¬ 
nesses of the fact, scourge them with four¬ 
score stripes, and receive not their testimony 
for ever; for such are infamous prevari¬ 
cators,—excepting those who shall after¬ 
wards repent.” 

If an infidel who has suffered punishment 
for slander should afterwards become a 
Muslim, his evidence is then admissible; for 
although, on account of the said punishment, 
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he had lost the degree in which he was before 
qualified to give evidence (that is, in all 
matters that related to his own sect), yet by 
his conversion to the Muslim faith he 
acquires a new competency in regard to 
evidence (namely, competency to give evi¬ 
dence relative to Muslims), which he did not 
possess before, and which is not affected by 
any matter that happened prior to the cir¬ 
cumstance which gave birth to it. 

Testimony in favour of a son or grandson, 
or in favour of a father or grandfather, is not 
admissible, because the Prophet has so or¬ 
dained. Besides, as there is a kind of com¬ 
munion of benefits between these degrees of 
kindred, it follows that their testimony in 
matters relative to each other is in some 
degree a testimony in favour of themselves, 
and is therefore liable to suspicion. 

So also the Prophet has said, “ We are 
not to credit the evidence of a wife concern¬ 
ing her husband, or of a husband concerning 
his wife ; or of a slave concerning his master ; 
or of a master concerning his slave; or, 
lastly, of a hirer concerning his hireling.” 

The testimony of one partner in favour of 
another, in a matter relative to their joint 
property, is not admissible; because it is in 
some degree in favour of himself. The tes¬ 
timony, however, of partners, in favour of 
each other, in matters not relating to their 
joint property, is admissible, because in it 
there is no room for suspicion. The testi¬ 
mony of a person who has committed a great 
crime, such as induces punishment, is not 
admissible, because in consequence of such 
crime he is unjust. The testimony of a 
person who goes naked into the public bath 
is inadmissible, because of his committing a 
prohibited action in the exposure of his 
nakedness. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury is inadmissible ; and so, also, of one 
who plays for a stake at dice or chess. The 
evidence of a person guilty of base and low 
actions, such as making water or eating his 
victuals on the high road, is not admissible; 
because where a man is not refrained, by a 
sense of shame, from such actions as these, 
he exposes himself to a suspicion that he 
will not refrain from falsehood. 

Thq evidence of a person who openly 
inveighs against the Companions of the Pro- 
het and their disciples is not admissible, 
ecause of his apparent want of integrity. 
It is otherwise, however, where a person 
conceals his sentiments in regard to them, 
because in such case the want of integrity is 
not apparent. 

' The testimony of iimmis with respect to 
each other is admissible, notwithstanding 
they be of different religions. 

The Imam Abu Hanifah is of opinion that 
a false witness must be stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blows. The two disciples are 
of opinion that ho must he scourged and con¬ 
fined ; and this also is the opinion of ash- 
Shafi‘L 

The mode of stigmatising a false witness is 
this:—If the witness be a sojourner in any 


public street or market-place, let him be 
sent to that street or market place; or, if 
otherwise, let him be sent to his own tribe or 
kindred, after the evening prayers (as they 
are generally assembled in greater numbers 
at that time than any other) ; and let the 
stigmatiser inform the people that tho Qazi 
salutes them, and informs them that he has 
detected this person in giving false evidence ; 
that they must, therefore, beware of him 
themselves, and likewise desire others to be¬ 
ware of him. 

If witnesses retract their testimony prior 
to the Qazi passing any decree, it becomes 
void; if, on the contrary, the Qazi pass a 
decree, and the witnesses afterwards retract 
their testimony, the decree is not thereby 
rendered void. 

The retraction of evidence is not valid, 
unless it be made in the presence of the 
Qazh 

EVIL EYE. Isdbatu 'WAin 

Muhammad was a believer in 
the baneful influence of an evil eye. J^sma’ 
bint ‘Umaia relates that she said, “ O Pro- 
het, the family of Ja‘far are affected by the 
aneful influences of an evil eye; may I use 
spells for them or not?” The Prophet said, 

“ Yes, for if there were anything in the world 
which would overcome fate, it would be 
an evil eye.” ( Mishkdt , book xxi. c. i. 
part 2.) 

EXECUTION. The Muhamma¬ 
dan mode of execution is as follows:—The \ 
executioner ( jallad ) seizes the condemned 
culprit by the right hand, while with a sharp 
sword or axe he aims a blow at the back of 
the neck, and the head is detached at the 
first stroke. This mode of execution is still, 
or was till lately, practised in Muhammadan 
states in India. 

If a Qazi say, I have sentenced Buoh a 
person to be stoned, or to have bis hand cut 
off, or to be killed, do you therefore do it; it 
is lawful for that person to whom the Qazi 
has given the order to carry it out. 

And according to Abu Hanifah, if the Qazi 
order tfie executioner to cut off the right 
hand, and the executioner wilfully cut off the 
left, he is not liable to punishment. But 
other doctors do not agree with him. 

EXECUTOR. Arabic Wan (o‘*5>> 
a term also used for the testator; 
wahil *ala*l wanyah 
An executor having accepted his appointment 
in the presence of the testator, is not after¬ 
wards at liberty to withdraw', and any act 
indicative of his having accepted the position 
of executor binds him to fulfil his duties. 

A Muslim may not appoint a slave, or a 
reprobate (fdsiq) or an infidel as his executor, 
and in the event of hie doing so, the Qazi 
must nominate a proper substitute. But if 
none of the testator’s heirs have attained 
their majority, a slave may be appointed as 
executor until they are of age. 

If joint executors have been appointed and 
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one of them die, the QazI must appoint a 
substitute in office. . 

In the cases of infants or absent heirs, the 
executor is entitled to possess himself pro 
tern, of their property, but he cannot trade 
with hie ward’s portion. 

If a person die without appointing an 
executor, the next of kin administers the 
estate, and it is an arrangement of Muslim 
law that his father is his executor and not 
his eldest son. (( Hiddyah , vol. iv. p. 554.) 

EXILES, The. [muhajibun.] 

^ EXISTENCES. The Arabic word 
t oujud expresses a substance, 

or essence, or existence. According to Mu¬ 
hammadan writers (see Qhiyaftu 7 -Lughah\ 
existences are of three kinds: Wajibu /- 
toujud) 44 a necessary existence, e.g. Almighty 
God; mumkinu 7 -wujud, “a possible exist¬ 
ence,” e.g . the human kind ; mumtan^u l - 
vjujud , an impossible existence, e.g. a 
partner with the Divine Being. 

These terms are used by Muhammadan 
scholars when discussing the doctrine of the 
Eternal Trinity with Christian Evangelista. 

EXORCISM. [da*wah.] 
EXPIATION. The doctrine of 

expiation or atonement for neglected duties, 
■ins of omission and commission, is distin¬ 
guished in the Muslim religion from the doc¬ 
trine of sacrifice; sacrifices being strictly 
confined to the 4 Idu ^-Azha’, or Feast of 
Sacrifice in the month of pilgrimage. 

There are two words employed in the 
Qur’an to express the doctrine of expiation: 
kaffdrah from kajr , “ to hide ”; and 

Jidyah (ijJi), from fidd\ «to exchange, or 

ransom.” . , 

(1) Kaffdrah occurs in the following 

verseB;— 

Surah v. 49:— 

« And therein (Ex. xxi. 23) have we enacted 
for them, ‘Life for life, an eye for eye, 
nose for nose, and ear for ear, and tooth for 
tooth, and for wounds retaliation: —Whoso 
•hall compromise it as alms shall have there¬ 
in the expiation of his sin ; and whoso will 
not judge by what God hath sent down—such 
are the transgressors.” 

Surah v. 91:— 

» God will not punish you for a mistaken 
word in your oaths : but he will punish you 
in regard to an oath taken seriously. Its ex- 
piation Bhall be to feed ten poor persons with 
such middling food as ye feed your own 
families with, or to clothe them; or to set 
free a captive. But he who cannot find 
means, shall fast three days. This is the 
expiation of your oaths when ye shall have 
sworn,” 

Surah v. 96 :— 

“ 0 believers ! kill no game while ye are on 
pilgrimage. Whosoever among you shall 
purposely kill it, shall compensate for it in 
domestic animals of equal value (according 
to the judgment of two just persons among 


you), to be brought as an offering to the 
Ka‘bah ; or in expiation thereof shall feed the 
poor; or as the equivalent of this shall fast, 
that he may taste the ill consequence of his 
deed. God forgiveth what is past; but who¬ 
ever doeth it again, God will take vengeance 
on him; for God is mighty and vengeance is 
His.” 

(2) Fidyah occurs in the following verses:— 
Surah ii. 180:— 

“ But he amongst you who is ill, or on a 
journey, then let him fast another number of 
days; and those who are fit to fast and do not, 
the expiation of this shall be the maintenance 
of a poor man. And he who of his own 
accord performeth a good work, shall derive 
good from it: and good shall it be for you to 
fast—if ye knew it.” 

Surah ii. 192 

“ Accomplish the Pilgrimage and Visitation 
of the holy places in honour of God: and if 
ye be hemmed in by foes, send whatever offer¬ 
ing shall be the easiest: and shave not your 
heads until the offering reach the place of 
sacrifice. But whoever among you is sick, or 
hath an ailment of the head, must expiate 
by fasting, or alms, or an offering.” 

Surah lvii. 13:— 

“ On that day the hypocrites, both men and 
women, shall say to those who, believe, 

4 Tarry for us, that we may kindle our light 
at yours.’ It shall be said, 4 Return ye back, 
and seek light for yourselves.’ But between 
them shall be set a wall with a gateway, within 
which shall be the Mercy, and in front, with¬ 
out it, the Torment. They shall cry to them, 

4 Were we not with you ? ’ They shall say, 

4 Yes 1 but ye led yourselves into temptation, 
and: ye delayed, and ye doubted, and the 
good things ye craved deceived you, till the 
doom of God arrived and the deceiver de¬ 
ceived you in regard to God.’ / 

44 On that day, therefore, no expiation shall 
be taken from you or from those who be¬ 
lieve not:—your abode the fire !—This shall 
be your master 1 and wretched the journey 
thither 1 ” 

(3) In theological books the term kaffaratu 
’g-sunu6, 44 the atonement for sins,” is used for 
the duties of prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and 
pilgrimage. There is also a popular saving that 
ziyaratu H-qubur is kaffaratu 'z-iunub t ».«. the 
visiting of shrines of the saints is an atone¬ 
ment for sins. 

Theologians define the terms kaffarah and 
fidyah as expressing that expiation which is 
due to God, whilst diyah and qitat are that 
which is due to man. (fines, sacrifices.} 

For that expiation wnich is made by free¬ 
ing a slave, the word, tafirir is used, a word 
which implies setting a slave free for God’s 
sake, although the word does not in any sense 
mean a ransom or atonement for sin. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 94, 44 Whoso¬ 
ever kills a believer by mistake let him free 
a believing neck ” (i.e. a Muslim slave). 

EXTRAVAGANCE. Arabic Isr&f 
An extravagant person or 
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prodigal is musrif, or mubazzir, and is con¬ 
demned in the Qur’an:— 

Surah xvii. 28, 29 : 44 Waste not wastefully, 
for the wasteful were ever the brothers of 
the devil; and the devil is ever ungrateful to 
his Lord.” 

Surah vii. 29: “0 sons of men, take your 
ornaments to every mosque; and eat and 
drink, but be not extravagant, for He loves 
not the extravagant.” 

EYES. Arabic * Ayn (e**) ; pi. 

Uyun, A 4 yun, A‘ydn. 44 If a person strike 
another in the eye, so as to force the member 
with its vessels out of the socket, there is no 
retaliation in this case, it being impossible to 
preserve a perfect equality in extracting an 
eye. But if the eye remain in its place, and 
the sight be destroyed, retaliation is to be 
inflicted, as in this case equality may be 
effected by extinguishing the sight of the 
offender^ corresponding eye with a hot iron.” 
(Hi day ah, iv. 294.) 

There is a tradition by Malik that the diyah 
or 44 fine ” for blinding one eye is fifteen camels. 
(Mishkdt, book xiv. 167.) [evil eye.] 

EZEKIEL. Arabic Hizqil. Not 

mentioned by name, but there is generally 
supposed to be an allusion to .Ezekiel’s vision 
of the dry bones (Ezek. xxxvii. 1) in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 244:— 

44 Dost thou not look at those who left 
their homes by thousands, for fear of death ; 
and God said to them ‘Die,’ and He then 
quickened them again ? ” 

Al-Bai?awi says that a number of Israelites 
fled from their villages either to join in a 
religious war, or for fear of the plague, and 
were struck dead, but Ezekiel raised them 
to life again. 

The Kamalan say he is perhaps the same 
as gu ’1-Kifl. [zu ’l-kifl.] 

EZRA. Arabic * Uzair . The son 

of Sharahya*, the scribe. Mentioned only 
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once by name in the Qur’&n, Sflrah ix. 

30:— 

44 The Jews say ‘Uzair (Ezra) is a eon of 
God.” 

Al-Baizawl says that during the Babylonish 
captivity the taurdt (the law) was lost, and 
that as there was no one who remembered 
the law when the Jews returned from cap¬ 
tivity, God raised up Ezra from the dead, 
although he had been buried a hundred 
years. And that when the Jews saw him thus 
raised from the dead, they said he must be 
the son of God. 

This story is supposed to have been ren- 
vealed in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 26L :— 

“ [Hast thou not considered] him who 
passed by a city (which was Jerusalem ), 
riding upon an ass , and having with him a 
basket of figs and a vessel of the juice of grapes 
and he was 4 (Jzair, and it was falling down 
upon its roofs, Nebuchadnezzar having ruined 
it f He said, wondering at the power of God, 
How will God quicken this after its death? 
—And God caused him to die for a hundred 
years. Then He raised him to life: and He 
said unto him , How long hast thou tarried 
here f —He answered I have tarried a day, or 
part of a day.— For he slept in the first part of 
the day , and was deprived of his life, and was 
reanimated at sunset. He said Nay, thou 
hast tarried a hundred years: but look at 
thy food and thy drink : they have not be¬ 
come changed by time: and look at thine 
ass.— And he beheld it dead , and its bones white 
and shining .— We have done this that thou 
mayest know, and that We may make thee a 
sign of the resuiTection unto men. And look 
at the bones of thine ass , how We will raise 
them ; then We will clothe them with flesh. 
So he looked at them, and they had become put 
together, and were clothed with flesh, and life 
was breathed into it, and it brayed. There¬ 
fore when it had been made manifest to him 
he said, I know [that God is able to accom¬ 
plish everything.” 
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FAT (J). Booty obtained from 
infidels. According to Muhammad ibn T^hir, 
/at* is booty taken from a country which sub¬ 
mits to 'Islam without resistance, as distin¬ 
guished from ghanimah , or plunder. The 
Khalifah ‘Umar said it was the special pri¬ 
vilege of the Prophet to take booty as well as 
plunder, a privilege not permitted to any other 
prophet. 

*Auf ibn Malik says the Prophet used to 
divide booty on the same day he took it, and 
would give two shares to a man with a wife, 
and only one share to a man without one. 
(Mishkdt, book xvii. c. xii.) 

FAITH, [iman.] 

FAI?-I-AQDAS gM, Per¬ 

sian). Communications of divine 
grace made to angels and prophets and other 
superior intelligences. 


al-FAJR “ The Daybreak.” 

The title of the Lxxxixth Surah of the^ 
Qur’in, in the first verBe of which the word 
occurs. 

FA’L (JU). A good omen, as dis¬ 

tinguished from tiydrah , 44 a bad omen.” 

Muhammad is related to have said, 44 Do 
not put faith in a bad omen, but rather take 
a good one.” The people asked, ,4 What is a 
good omen ? ” And he replied, 44 Any good 
word which any of you may hear.” 

Ibn ‘Abbas says, 44 The Prophet used to 
take good omens by men's names, but he 
would not take bad omens.” 

Qat‘an ibn Qabipah says, 44 The Prophet 
forbade taking omens from the running of 
animals, the flight of birds, and from throw¬ 
ing pebbles, which were done by the idolators 
of Arabia.” (Mishkdt, book xxi. c. it) 

It is, however, very commonly practised 
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amongst the Muhammadans of India. For 
example, if a person stall; out on an ““P 0 *' 
tant journey, and he meet a woman fir , 
vill take it as a bad omen, and if he meet a 
man he will regard it as a good one. 

al-FALAQ “The Day¬ 

break.” The title of the r.xiiith Surah of the 
Qur’an. The word signifies cleaving, and de¬ 
notes the breaking forth of the light from the 
darkness. 

FALL, The (of Adam). Is known 

amongst Muslim writers &b zallatu Adam, 
“ the fall," or slip of Adam. The term zallah, 
“ a slip" or “ error," being applied to pro¬ 
phets, but not zamb, “ a sin,” which they say 

Prophets do not commit. 

The following is the account of Adams 
“ slip:' as given in the Qur’an, Surah 11 . 66 
“And we said, < 0 Adam ! dwell thou and 
thy wife in the Garden, and eat ye plentifully 
therefrom wherever ye list; but to this tree 
come not nigh, lest ye become of the trans- 

**«But Satan made them slip (azallakumd) 


from it, and caused their banishment from 
the place in which they were. And we said, 

. Get ye down, the one of you an enemy to the 
other: and there shall be for you in the 
earth a dwelling-place, and a provision for a 
time.’" 

“^Andfo Adam I dwell thou and *hy wife 
in Paradise, and eat ye whence ye will, but to 
this tree approach not, lest ye become of the 

^‘ U Then 6 *Satan whispered them t0 8 j\ oW 
them their nakedness which had been hidden 
from them both. And he said, This tree 
hath your Lord foibidden you, only lest ye 
should become angels, or lest ye should be 

come immortals. 1 , t 

“ And he sware to them both, Verily I 
am unto you one who counselleth arigh . I 

T< So he beguiled them by deceits: and 
when they had tasted of the tree, their naked¬ 
ness appeared to them, and they began to 
MW together upon themselves the leaves of 
thTgarden. And their Lord called to them, 

• Did I not forbid you this tree, and did 1 " 0 1 
say to you, “ Verily, Satan is your declared 

“““hey laid, ‘0 our Lord 1 With ourselves 
have we dealt unjustly: if ^ou forgive us 
not and have pity on us, we shall surely b 

of those who perish.’ _ 

“ He said, • Get ye down, the oneofyou an 
enemy to the other; and on earth shall be 
your dwelling, and your provision for 

“He said, ‘ On it shall ye live, and on it 
■hall ye die, and from it shall ye be taken 
forth. 1 ” 

“And of old We made a covenant with 
Adam ; but he forgat if, and we found no 
firmness of purpose in him. 

“ And when We said to the angels. Fa 

down and worship Adam,’ ^ worshipped 

all, save Eblia, who refused: and We said, 
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* 0 Adam! this truly is a foe to thee and to 
thy wife. Let him not therefore drive you 

out of the garden, and ye 

« t F or to thee is it granted that thou shalt 
not hunger therein, neither shalt thou 

‘ And that thou shalt not thirst therein, 
neither shalt thou parch with heat ; ^ 

“But Satan whispered him: said he, U 
Adam ! shall I shew thee the tree of Eternity, 
and the Kingdom that faileth not ? 

“And they both ate thereof, and their 
nakedness appeared to them, and they began 
to sew of the leaves of the Garden to cover 
them, and Adam disobeyed his Lord and 

“ Afterwards his Lord chose him for him¬ 
self, and was turned towards him, and guided 
him 11 

The Muslim Commentators are much per- 
I plexed as to the scene of the fall of Adam. 
From the text of the Qur an it would appear 
that the Paradise spoken of was in heaven 
and not on earth; and the tradition, that when 
Adam was cast forth he fell on the island of 
Ceylon, would support this view. But al, 
Baizawl says some say the Garden of Eden 
was situated either in the country of the 
Philistines or in Fans, and that Adam wa. 
cast out of it and sent in the direction of 
Hindustan. But this view he rejects, ana 
maintains that the Garden of Eden was m the 
heavens, and that the fall occurred.before 
Adam and Eve inhabited this earth of ours. 

^The lluhammadan commentators are silent 
as to the effects of Adam’s fall upon the 
human race. 

FALSE WITNESS. The Imam 

Abu Hanifah is of opinion that a false wit¬ 
ness must be publicly stigmatised, but not 
chastised with blowB; but the Imams ash- 
Shafi'i, Yusuf, and Muhammad are of opnuon 
that he should be scourged and imprisoned. 

In the Law of Moses, a false witness was 
punished with the punishment of tb ? 
it sought to establish. Deut. xx. 19. Thou 
shalt do unto him as he had thought to do 
' unto his brother.” \ evidence.] 

I FAN A’ Extinction. The 

last stage in the $ufliatic journey. [«J- 
1 riiBM.] ~~ 

I FAQIH (M»). A Muhammadan 

lawyer or theologian. The tem is still re- 
i tained in SpinUh as aljaqw. [fiqh-J 

0 PAOTR Persian darwesh. 

' The Arabic word*/'a?ir signifies “ poor"; but 
t it is used in the sense of being in need of 
n merov, and poor in the sight of God, rather 

than ‘in need of worldly assistance. ZfanMsft 

is a Persian word, derived from dar, a 
h door,” i.e. those who beg from door to door 
,o The terms are generally used for those who 
lead a religious life. Religious faqirs are 

II divided into two great classes, the ba iW 
,d (with the law), or those who govern their 
d conduct according to tlie principles of Islam , 
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and the 6e shar* (without the law), or those 
who do not rule their lives according to the 
pripciples of any religious creed, although 
they call themselves Musulmans. The for¬ 
mer are called wlik, or travellers on tho 
pathway ( ’tarhjuk ) to heaven; and the latter 
are either azad (free), or mujzub (abstracted). 
Tho sdtik embraco the various religious 
orders who perform the liters, described in 
the article zxkb. 

The Majiub faqirs aro totally absorbed in 
religious reverie. Tho Azad shave their 
beards, whiskers,moustachios, eye-brows, and 
eye-lashes, and lead lives of celibacy. 

The Azad and Majiub faqirs can scarcely 
be said to be Muhammadans, as they do not 
say tho regular prayers or observe the ordi¬ 
nances of Islam, so that a description of their 
various sects docs not fall within the limits of 
this work. The Salik faqirs are divided into 
very numerous orders ; but their chief differ¬ 
ence consists in their sihilah , or chain of 
succession, from their great teachers, the 
Khalifahs Abu Bakr and ‘All, who aro said 
to have* been the foundors of the religious 
order of faqirs. 

It is impossible to become'acquainted with 
all the rules and ceremonies of tho numerous 
orders of faqirs; for, like those of the Free¬ 
masons and other secret societies, they are 
not divulged to the uniuitiated. 

The doctrines of the darwesh orders are 
those of the Sufi mystics, and their religious 
ceremonies consist of exercises called itkrs, or 
“recitals/’ [zikr, sufiism.] 

M. DK)hsaon, in his celebrated work on the 
Ottoman Empire, traces the origin of tho 
order of faqirs to the time of Muhammad 
himself:— 

« In tho first year of the Hijrah, forty-five 
citizens of Makkah joined themselves to as 
many others of al-Madlnah. They took an 
oath of fidolity to the doctrines of their Pro¬ 
phet, and formed a sect or fraternity, tho 
object of which was to establish among 
themselves a community of property, and to 
perform every day certain religious practices 
in a spirit of penitence and mortification. To 
distinguish themselves from other Muham¬ 
madans, they took the name of Sufis. 
[fturiHM.] This namo. which later was at¬ 
tributed to the most zealous partisans of 
Islam, is the same still in ubo to indicate any 
Musulman who retires from tho world to 
study, to lead a life of pious contemplation, 
and to follow the most painful exercises of an 
exaggerated devotion. To the name of Sufi 
they added also that of faqir, because their 
maxim was to renounce tho goods of the 
earth, and to live in an entiro abnegation of 
all worldly enjoyments, following thereby tho 
words of tho Prophet, al-faqru fukhri, or 
‘Poverty is my prido/ Following their ex¬ 
ample, Abu Bakr and ‘All established, oven 
during the life-timo of the Prophet and under 
his own eyes, religious orders, over which 
each presided, with Zikrs or peculiar reli¬ 
gious exercises, established by them sepa¬ 
rately, and a vow taken by each of tho volun¬ 
tary disciples forming them. On his deccaso, 
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Abu B&kr made over his office of president to 
one Salmanu ’l-Farisi, and ‘AH to al-Hasanu 
’l-Basri, and oach of those charges were con¬ 
secrated undor tho title Kh alifah, or suc¬ 
cessor. The two first successors followed 
tho example of the Khalifahs of Islam, and 
transmitted it to their successors, and these 
in turn to othors, the most aged and vener¬ 
able of their fraternity. Some among them, 
lod by tho delirium of the imagination, wan¬ 
dered away from the primitive rules of their 
society, and converted, from time to time, 
these fraternities into a multitude of religious 
orders, 

“ They were doubtlessly emboldened in 
this enterprise by that of a recluse who, in 
the thirty-seventh year of tho Hijrah (a.d. 
657) formed the first <order of anchorets of 
tho greatost austerity, named Uwaia al-Karani, 
a native of Karu, in Yaman, who one day 
announced that tho archangel Gabriel had 
appeared to him in a droam, and in the 
name of the Eternal God commanded him to 
withdraw from the world, and to give himself 
up to a life of contemplation and penitence. 
This visionary pretended also to have received 
from that heavenly visitor the plan of hia 
future conduct, and the rules of his institu¬ 
tion. These consisted in a continual absti¬ 
nence, in retirement from society, in an aban¬ 
donment of tho pleasures of innocent nature, 
and in the recital of an infinity of prayers 
day and night ( Zikrs ). Uwais even addod to 
these practices. Ho went so far as to draw 
out his teeth, in honour, it is said, of the 
Prophet, who had lost two of his own in the 
eelebratod battle of Uhud. He required his 
disciples to make the same sacrifice. He 
pretended that all those who woulcT l be espe¬ 
cially favoured by heaven, and really callod 
to the exercises of his Order, should lose 
their tooth in a supernatural manner; that an 
angel should draw out their teeth'whilst in 
the midst of a deep sleep ; and that on awaken¬ 
ing they should find them by their bedside. 
Tho experiences of such a vocation were 
doubtless too sever© to attract many prose¬ 
lytes to tho order ; it only enjoyed a certain 
degree of attraction for fanatics and credu¬ 
lously ignorant people during the first days 
of Islam. Since then it has remained in 
Yaman, where it originated, and where its 
partisans were always but few in number.” 

It was about a.h. 49 (a.d. 766), that the 
Shaikh Alwan, a mystic renowned for his 
religious fervour, founded the first regular 
order of faqirs, now known as tho Alwuniyah , 
with its special rules and religious exercises, 
although similar associations of men without 
strict rules had existed, from the days of Abu 
Bakr, tho first Khalifah. And although 
there is tho formal declaration of Muham¬ 
mad, “ Lot there bo no monasticism in Islam,” 
still tho inclinations of Eastern races to a 
solitary and a contemplative life, carried it 
even against the positive opposition of ortho¬ 
dox Islum, and now there is scarcely a 
maul aw I or learned man of reputation in 
Islam who is not a member of some religious 
order. 
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Each century gave birth to new orders, tions of mystic Muslims. M. D'Oheson, in 
named after their respective founders, but in the work already quoted, gives a list of 
the present day there is no means of ascer- thirty-two orders, but it is by no means com- 
taining the actual number of those associa- prehensive. 



Name of the 
Order. 


1 Alwaniyah . 

2 Adhamiyah , 

3 Baslamiyah . 

4 Saoatiyah 

5 Qadiriyah 

6 Rufaiyah . 

7 Suhrwardiyah 

8 Kabrawiyah . 

9 Sbaziliyah 

10 Maulawiyah . 

11 Badawiyah . 

12 Naqshbandiyah 

13 Sadiyah * . 

14 Bakhtashiyah 

15 Khalwatiyah 

16 Zainiyah 

17 Babaiyah 

18 Bahratniyah . 

19 Ashrafiyah . 

20 Bakriyah 

21 Sunbuliyah . 

22 Gulshaniyah . 

23 Ighit Bashiyah 

24 Umm Sunaniyah 

25 Jahvatiyah . 

26 Ashaqiyah . 

27 Shamsiyah . 

28 Sunan Ummiyah 

29 Niyaziyah 

30 Muradiyah 

31 Nuruddiniyah 

32 Jamaliyah 


Shaikh Alwan . 
Ibrahim ibn Adham 
Bayazid Bastami 
Sirri Saqati 
Abdu ’1-Qadir Jilani 
Saiyid Ahmad Rufai 
Shihabu M-Din 
Najmu ’d-Din . 

Abu ’1-Hasan . 

Jalalu 'd-Din Rumi . 
Abu 'l-Fitan Ahmad 
Pir Muhammad 
Sadu ’d-Din 
Haji Bakhtash 
Umar Khalwati * 
Zainu ’d-Din 
Abdu ’1-Ghani . 

Huji Bahrami . 
Ashraf Uumi . 

Abu Bakr Wafai 
Sunbul Yusuf Bulawi 
Ibrahim Gulshani . 
Shamsu ’d-Din. 
Shaikh Umm Sunan 
Pir Uftadi 
Hasanu ’d-Din. 
Shamsu ’d-Djn. 

Alim Sunan "Ummi . 
Muhammad Niyaz . 
Murad Shami . 

Nuru ’d-Din 
Jamalu ’d-Din . 


Throe of these orders, the Bastimiyah, the 
Naqshbandiyah, and the Bakhtashiyah, do- 



Place of the 
Founder’s Shrine. 


Jeddah . 

Damascus 

Jabal Bast am 

Baghdad 

Baghdad 

Baghdad 

Baghdad 

Khawazim 

Makkah 

Conyah . 

Tanta, Egypt 
Qasri Arifan 
Damascus 
Kir Sher 
Causarea 
Kufah . 
Adrianoplo . 
Angora . 

Chin Iznic 

Aleppo . 

Constantinople 

Cairo 

Magnesia 

Constantinople 

Broosa . 

Constantinople 

Madinah 

Alwali . 

Lemnos 

Constantinople 

Constantinople 

Constantinople 



A BASTAMI SHAIKH. (. B’0Wn 

Bcend from the original order established by 
the first Khalifah, Abu Bakr. The fourth 


Khalifah, ‘All, gave birth to all the others. 
Each order has its xilsilafty or ;hain of suc¬ 
cession, from one of these two great 
founders. 

The Naqshbandiyah, who are the followers 
of Khwajah Pir Muhammad Naqshband, are 
a very numerous order. They usually per¬ 
form the Zikr-i- Kh afi* or silent devotions, 
described in the account of zikr. 

The first duty of the members of this 
Order is to recite, daily, particular prayers, 
called tlio khdtuu kkawjagdn ; once, at least, 
the fstiyhfdr (Prayer for Forgivoness) ; 80 von 
times tho said mat ; sevon times the Fdtihah 
(first chapter of the Qur’an); nine times tho 
chapter of tho Qur’fen called Imhirah (Chapter 
xciv.); lastly, the Ikhla# (Chapter cxii.). 
To these are added tho ceremonies called 
gikr. [zikr.] 

For thoso recitals they moot togother once 
a week. Ordinarily, this is on Thursday, 
and after tho fifth prayer of the day, so 
that it occurs after night-fall. In oach city, 
suburb, or quarter, tho members of this 
association, divided into different bodies, 
assemble at the house of their respective pir 
or shaikh, where, seated, they perform their 
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pious exercises with the most perfect gra¬ 
vity. The shaikh, or any other brother in 
his stead, chants the prayers which constitute 
the association, and the assembly respond in 
chorus, “ Hu (He),” or “ Allah I ” In some 
cities, the Naqshbandiyah have especial 
halls, consecrated wholly to this purpose, 
and then the shaikh only is distinguished 
from the other brethren by a special turban. 

The Bakhtashiyah was founded by a 
native of Bukhara, and is celebrated as 
being the order which eventually gave birth 
to the fanatical order of Janissaries. The 
symbol of their order is the mystic girdle, 
which they put off and on seven times, 
saying:— 

1 . “I tie up greediness, and unbind gene¬ 
rosity.” 

2 . u I tie up anger, and unbind meekness.” 

“ I tie up avarice, and unbind piety.” 

4 . “ I tie up ignorance, and unbind the fear 
of God.” 

5 . “I tie up passion, and unbind the love 
of God.” 

6 . “ I tie up hunger, and unbind (spiritual) 
contentment.” 

7. “ I tie up Satanism and unbind Divine- 
nesa.” 

The Maulawlyah are the most popular reli¬ 
gious order of faqirs in the Turkish empire. 



THE MAULAWI OR DARCTRG DARWESH. 

They are called by Europeans, who witness 
their zikrs and various religious perform¬ 
ances at Constantinople and Cairo, the 
“ dancing,” or “ whirling ” darweshes. They 
were founded by the Maulawl Jalalu ’d-dln 
ar-Rumi, the renowned author of the Mapnawi, 
a book much read in Persia, and, indeed, in 
all parts of Islam. 

They have service at their takyah,QT “ con¬ 
vent,” every Wednesday and Sunday at two 
o’clock. There are about tv^enty performers, 


with high round felt caps and brown mantles. 
At a given signal they all fall flat on their 
faces, and rise and walk slowly round and 
round with their arms folded, bowing and 
turning slowly several times. They then cast 



THE MAULAWI OR DANCIRG DARWElSH. 

off their mantles and appear in long bell¬ 
shaped petticoats and jackets, and then begin 
to spin, revolving, dancing and turning with 
extraordinary velocity, [zikr.] 



THE MAULAWI OR DANCING DARWESH. 


The Qadiriyah sprang from the celebrated 
Saiyid ‘Abdu T-Qadir, surnamed Plr-i-Dasta- 
gir, whose shrine is at Bagdad. They prac¬ 
tise both the gikr-i-Jali and the !Zikr-i- 
Khafx. Most of the Sunni Maulawls on the 
north-west frontier of India are members of 
this order. In Egypt it iB most popular among 
fishermen. 

The Chishtiyah are followers of Mu‘;inu’d- 
dln Banda Nawaz, surnamed tho Gisv 
daraz, or tho “ long-ringletted.” His shrine 
is at Calburgah. 

The Shi‘ahs generally become faqirs of this 
order. They are partial to vocal music, for 
the founder of the order remarked that 
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singing was the food and support of the soul. 
They perform the Zilcr-i'-Jall, described in 
the article on zikr. 

The JalAltyah were founded by Saiyid 
Jalalu ’d-din, of Bukhara. They are met 
with in Central Asia. Religious mendicants 
are often of this order. 

The Suhrwardiyah are a popular order in 
Afghanistan, and comprise a number of learned 
men. They are the followers of Shihtibu’d- 
din of Subrw*rd of al-‘Iraq. Those are the 
most noted orders of ha »har* faqirs. 

The be shar* faqirs are very numerous. 

The most popular order in India is that 
of tho Murdariyah, founded by Zinda 
Shah Murdiir, of Syria, whose shrine is at 
Makanpur, in Oudh. From those have sprung 
the Malang faqirs, who crowd tho bazaars of 
India. They wear their hair mattod and tied 
in a knot. The Rufa‘iyah order is also a nume¬ 
rous one in some parts of India. They prac¬ 
tise the most sevorc disciplino, and mortify 
themselves by boating their bodios. They are 
known in Turkoy and Egypt as the <k Howl¬ 
ing Darweshos.” 

Another well-known order of darweshes is 
the Qalandariuak , or u Wandering Darweshos,” 
founded by Qalandar Yusuf al-Andaluai, a 



A QALANDAR. (Brown.) 

native of Spain. He was for a time a member 
of the Bakhtas his ; but having been dismissed 
from the order, he established one of his own, 
with the obligation of perpetual travelling. 
The Qalandar faqir is a prominent character 
in Eastern romance. 

Each order is established on different prin¬ 
ciples, and haa its rules and statutes and 
peculiar devotions. These characteristics ex¬ 
tend even to the garments worn by their fol¬ 
lowers. Each order has, in fact, & particular 
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dress, and amongst the greater part of them 
this is chosen bo as to mark a difference in 
that of the shaikh from that of tho ordinary 
members. It is perceived principally in the tur¬ 
bans, the shape of tho coat, tho colours, and the 
nature of the stuff of which the dreeses are 
made. The shaikhs wear robes of green or 
whito cloth; and any of those who in winter 
Line them with fur, use that kind called petit 
gris and zibaline martin. Few darweshes use 



A BUFA'I IN ECSTATIC8 . (Browtu) 

c\f th for their dress. Black or white felt dresses 
called such as are made in some of the 

cities of Anatolia, aro tho most usual. Those 



THE SHAIKH OF THE DANCING DARWESHES AT 

CAIRO. (From u Photograph.) 

who wear black felt arc tho Jalwattis and 
the Qadiris. The latter have adopted it for 
their boots, and muslin for their turbans, 


1 
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Some, such m the Maulawis and the Bakris, 
wear tall caps called kulahs, made also of felt; 
and others, snoh as the Rufk‘is, use short 
caps called ^aqlyal 1 , to which is added a 
coarse cloth. The head-dress of almost all 
the darweshes is called taj t which signifies 
a “ crown.” These turbans are of different 
forms, either from the manner in which the 
muslin is folded, or by the cut of the cloth 
which covers the top of the head. The cloth 



an Egyptian FAKIR. (From a Photograph.) 

is in several gores. Some have four, as the 
Adhamis; some six, as the Qadiris and 
the Sa‘dis; the Gnlshanis have eight; the 
B&k&taahis twelve ; and the Jalwatis eighteen. 



an EGYPTIAN FAQiR. (From a Photograph .) 

The darweshes carry about with them one 
or other of the following articles: a small 
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crooked stiok or iron, which the devotee 
places under his arm-pit or forehead, to lean 
upon when he meditates, or an iron or braas 
bar on which there is a little artificial hand 
wherewith to scratch his unwashed body, a 
bag made of lamb-skin, a kathkul or beg¬ 
gar’s wallet. 

Generally, all the darweshes allow their 
beards and mnstachios to grow. Some of the 
orders—the Qadiris, Rufa‘is, Khalwatis, Gul- 
shanis, Jalwatis, and the Nuru ’d-dinis—still 
wear long hair, in memory of the usage of the 
Prophet and several of his disciples. Some 
allow their hair to fall over their shoulders; 
others tie it up and put it under their turban. 

Whilst private Musulmans are in the habit 
of holding rosaries of beads as a pastime, the 
darweshes do the same, only in a spirit of 
religion and piety. These rosaries have 
thirty-three, sixty-six, or ninety-nine beads, 
which is the number of the attributes of the 
Divinity [god]. Some have them always in 
their hands, others in their girdles; and all 
are required to recite, several times during 
the day, the particular prayers of their order. 
[tasbih.] 

The individual who desires to enter an 
order is received in an assembly of the fra¬ 
ternity, presided over by the shaikh, who 
touches his hand and breathes in his ear 
three times the words, “ L& ildha ilia ’Uah ” 
(“ There is no god but God ”), commanding 
him to repeat them 101, 151, or 301 times 
each day. This ceremony is called the 
Talqin. The recipient, faithful to the orders 
of his chief, obligates himself to spend his 
time in perfect retirement, and to report to 
the shaikh the visions or dreams which he 
may have during the course of his novitiate. 
These dreams, besides characterising the 
sanctity of his vocation, and his spiritual 
advancement in the order, serve likewise as 
so many supernatural means to direct the 
shaikh regarding the periods when he may 
again breathe in the ear of the neophyte the 
second words of the initiation, u Yd Allah!" 
(“ 0 God ! ”), and successively all the others 
to the last, “ Yd Qahharl” (“ O avengeful 
God 1 ”). The full complement of this exer¬ 
cise is called Chilleh , or “forty days,” a 
period sometimes even longer, according to 
the dispositions, more or* less favourable, of 
the candidate. Arrived at the last grade of 
his novitiate, he is then supposed to have 
fully ended his career, called Tabnxlu ’a- 
Suluk, and acquired the degree of perfec¬ 
tion for his solemn admission into the corps 
to which he has devoted himself. During 
all his novitiate, the recipient bears the name 
of Afum/, or “ Disciple,” and the shaikh who 
directs him in this pretended celestial career 
takes tt e title of Murshid , or “ Spiritual 
Guide.” 

The founder of the Alwanis laid out the 
first rules of this novitiate; they were sub¬ 
sequently perfected by the institution of the 
Qadiris, and more so by the Khalwatis. 
The darweshes of these two last societies are 
distinguished in some countries by the deco¬ 
ration of their turban, on the top of which 
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are embroidered the words 44 La ilaha iUd 
7 Idh " (There is no god but God). 

The tests of the novice among the Maula- 
wis seem to be still more severe, and the- 
reception of these dervishes is attended with 
ceremonies peculiar to their order. The 
aspirant is required to labour in the convent 
or takyah 1,001 successive days in the lowest 
gTade, on which account he is called the 
karra kolak (jackal). If he fails in this 
service only one day, or is absent one 
night, he is obliged to recommence his novi¬ 
tiate. The chief of the kitchen, or ashji- 
bdshi, one of the most notable of the dar- 
weshes, presents him to the shaikh, who, 
seated in an angle of the sofa, receives him 
amid a general assembly of all the darweshes 
of the convent. The candidate kisses the 
hand of the shaikfr. and takes a seat before 
him on a mat, which covers the floor of the 
hall. The chief of the kitchen places his 
right hand on the neck, and his left hand on 
the forehead of the novice, whilst the shaikh 
takes off his cap and holds it over his head, 
reciting the following Persian dis<*cA,the com¬ 
position of the founder of the order :— 

44 It is true greatness and felicity to elose 
the heart to all human passions; the aban¬ 
donment of the vanities of this world is the 
happy effect of the victorious strength given 
by the grace of our Holy Prophet.” 

These verses are followed by the exor¬ 
dium of the Takbir, 44 AUdhu akbar —God is 
great,” after which the shaikh covers the 
head of the new darweah, who now rises and 
places himself with the Ashjibashi in the 
middle M the hall, where they assume the 
most humble posture, their hands crossed 
upon the breast, the left foot over the right 
foot, and the head inclined towards the left 
shoulder. The shaikh addresses these words 
to the head of the kitchen:— 

44 May the services of this darwesh, thy 
brother, be agreeable to the throne of the 
Eternal, and in the eyes of our Pir (the 
foander of the order); may his satisfaction, 
his felicity, and his glory grow in this nest 
of the humble, in the cell of the poor; 
let us exclaim 4 i/u/’ in honour of our 
Maulawi.” 

They answer u Hu!” and the accepted 
novice, arising from his place, kisses the 
hand of the shaikh, who at this moment 
addresses to him some paternal exhortations 
on the subject of the duties of his new condi¬ 
tion, and closes by ordering all the darweshes 
of the meeting to recognise and embrace their 
new brother. 

The following is said to be the usual 
method of admitting a Muhammadan to the 
order of a ba shar* 1 faqir in India. Having 
first performed the legal ablutions, the murid 
(disciple) seats himself before the murshid 
(spiritual guide). The murshid then takes 
the murid’s right hand, and requires of*him 
a confession of sin according to the following 
form:— 

“ x ask forgiveness of the great God than 
Whom there is no other deity, the Eternal, 
the Everlasting, the Living One: I turn to 
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Him for repentance, and beg His grace and 
forgiveness.” 

This, or a similar form of repentance, is 
repeated several times. The murid then 
repeats after the murshid :— 

“ I beg for the favour of God and of the 
Prophet; and I take for my guide to God 
such a one (here naming the murshid) not to 
oh&nge or to separate from him. God is our 
witness. By the great God. There is no 
deity but God. Amen.” 

The murshid and the murid then recite 
the first chapter of the QuP&n, and the murid 
concludes the ceremony by kissing the 
murahid’s hand. 

After the initiatory rite, the murid under¬ 
goes a series of instructions, including the 
zikrs , which he is required to repeat daily. 
The murid frequently visits his murshid, and 
sometimes the murshids proceed on a circuit 
of visitation to their disciples. The place 
where these 44 holy men ” sit down to instruct 
the people is ever afterwards held sacred, a 
small flag is hoisted on a tree, and it is fenced 
in. Such places are called 44 takyah ,” and are 
protected and kept free from pollution by 
some faqir engaged for the purpose. 

Another account of the admission of a 
murid, or 44 disciple,” into the order of Qidi- 
rlyah faqirs, is given by Tawakknl Beg in the 
Journal Asiatique :— 

44 Having been introduced by Akhfind 
Mulla Muhammad to Shaikt} Mulla Sh&h, my 
heart, through frequent intercourse with 
him, was filled with such a burning desire 
to arrive at a true knowledge of the mystioal 
science, that I found no sleep by night, nor 
rest by day. When the initiation commenced, 
I'passed the whole night without sleep, and 
repeated innumerable times the Suratu *1- 
Ikhlas :— 

4 Say: He is God alone; 

God the eternal: 

He begetteth not, and He is not be¬ 
gotten : 

And there is none like unto Him.* 

(Surah cxii.) 

44 Whosoever repeats this Surah one hundred 
times can accomplish all his vows. I desired 
that the shaikh should bestow on me his 
love. No Booner had I finished my task, 
than the heart of the shaikh became full of 
sympathy for me. On the following night I 
was conducted to his presence. During the 
whole of that night he concentrated his 
thoughts on me, whilst I gave myself up to 
inward meditation. Three nights passed in 
this way. On the fourth night the shaikh 
said:— 4 Let Mulla San g him and Salih Beg, 
who are very susceptible to ecstatic emo¬ 
tions, apply their spiritual energies to Ta- 
wakkul Beg.’ 

44 They did so, whilst I passed the whole 
night in meditation, with my face turned to¬ 
ward Makkah. As the morning drew near, 
a little light came into my mind, but I could 
not distinguish form or colour. After the 
morning prayers, I was taken to the shaikh 
who bade me inform him of my mental 
stato. I replied that I had seen a light with 
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my inward eye. On hearing this, the ihai kfr 
became animated and said: ‘Thy heart is 
dark, bnt the time is come when I will show 
myself clearly to thee/ He then ordered 
me to sit down in front of him, and to im¬ 
press his features on my mind. Then having 
blindfolded me, he ordered me to concentrate 
all my thoughts upon him. I did so, and in 
an instant, by the spiritual help of the shaikh, 
my heart opened. He asked me what I saw. 
I said that I saw another Tawakkul Beg and 
another Mulla Shah. The bandage was then 
removed, and I saw the shaikh irf front of 
me. Again they covered my face, and 
again I saw him with my inward eye. 
Astonished, I cried: *0 master I whether I 
look with my bodily eye, or with my spiritual 
sight, it is always you I see.’ I then saw a 
dazzling figure approach me; The shaikh 
told me to say to the apparition, *What iB 
your name ? ’ In my spirit I put the ques¬ 
tion, and the figure answered to my heart: 

* I am ‘Abdu ’l-Qadir al-Jilani, I have already 
aided thee, thy heart is opened.’ Much 
affected, I vowed that in honour of the saint, 
I would repeat the whole Qur'an every Friday 
night. 

“Mulla Shah then said: ‘The spiritual 
world has been shown to thee in all its 
beauty.' I then rendered perfect obedience 
to the shaikh. The following day I saw the 
Prophet, the chief Companions, and legions of 
saints and angels. After three months I en¬ 
tered the cheerless region in which the 
figures appeared no more. During the whole 
of this time the shaikh continued to explain 
to me the mystery of the doctrine of the 
Unity and of the knowlege of God ; but as- 
yet he did not show me the absolute reality. 
It was not until a year had passed that I 
arrived at the true conception of unity. Then 
in words such as these I told the shaikh of 
my inspiration. ‘I look upon the body as 
only dust and water, I regard neither my 
heart nor my soul, alas! that in separation 
from Thee (God) so much of my life has 
passed. Thou wert I and I knew it not.' 
The shaikh was delighted, and said that the 
truth of the union with God was now clearly 
revealed to me. Then addressing those who 
were present, he said:— 

“ ‘ Tawakkul Beg learnt from me the doc¬ 
trine of the Unity, his inward eye has been 
opened, the spheres of colours and of images 
have been shown to him. At length, he 
entered the colourless region. He has now 
attained to the Unity; doubt and scepticism 
henceforth have no power over him. No one 
sees the Unity with the outward eye. till the 
inward eye gains strength and power.’ ” 

Each institution imposes on its darweshes 
the obligation to recite certain passages at 
different times of the day in private, as well 
as in common with others. Several have 
also practices which are peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and which consist in dances, or rather 
religious circular movements. In each con¬ 
vent there is a room consecrated to these 
exercises. Nothing is simpler than its con¬ 
struction; it contains no ornaments of any 
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nature ; the middle of the room, turned to¬ 
wards Makkah, contains a (niche or mibriib, in 
front of which is a small carpet, mostly made 
of the skin of a sheep, on which the shaikh of 
the community reclines; over the niche the 
name of the founder of the order is written. 
In some halls this inscription is surmounted 
by two others—one containing the Confession 
of Faith, and the other the wordB “ Biismil- 
lah,” Ac. (“In*the name of God, the most 
Clement and Merciful.”) In others are seen 
on the wall to the right and the left of the 
niche tablets, on which are written in large 
letters the name of God (Allah), that of Mu¬ 
hammad, and those of the four first Khalifahs. 
At others are seen the names of al-Hasan 
and al-Husain, grandsons of the Prophet, 
and some verses of the Qur’an, or others of a 
moral character. 

The exercises which are followed in these 
halls are of various kinds, a description of 
which is given in the account of zikr. 

The more zealous faqirs devote themselves 
to the most austere acts, and shut themselves 
up in their cells, so as to give themselves up 
for whole hours to pi'ayer and meditation; 
the others paes very often a whole night in 
pronouncing the words Hit and Allah , or 
rather the phrase, La ildha ilia ’ llah . So as 
to drive away sleep from their eyes, some of 
them stand for whole nights in very uncom¬ 
fortable positions. They sit with their feet 
on the ground, the two hands resting upon 
their knees: they fasten themselves in this 
attitude by a band of leather passed over 
their neck and legs. Others tie their hair 
with a cord to the ceiling, and call this usage 
Chilleh. There are some, also, who devote 
themselves to an absolute retirement from 
the world, and to the most rigid abstinence, 
living only on bread and water for twelve 
days successively, in honour of the twelve 
Imams of the race of ‘All. This retirement is 
called Khalwah . They pretend that the 
shaikh ‘Amr Khalwati was the first to fol¬ 
low it, and that he often practised it. They 
add that one day, having left his retirement, 
he heard a celestial voice saying, “ 0 ‘Amr 
Khalwati. why dost thou abandon us ? ” and 
that, faithful to this oracle, he felt himself 
obliged to consecrate the rest of his days to 
works of penitence, and even to institute an 
order under the name of Khalwatis, a name 
signifying “living in retirement.” For this 
reason, darweshes of this order consider it 
their duty, more than any others, to live in 
Bolitude and abstinence. The more devoted 
among them observe sometimes a painful 
fast of forty days consecutively, called by 
them al-arb'aiin (forty). Amongst them aU 
their object is the expiation of their sins, the 
sanctification of their lives, and the glorifica¬ 
tion of Islam; the prosperity of the state, and 
the general salvation of the Muhammadan 
people. The most ancient and the greatest 
of the orders, such as the Alwania the Ad- 
hamis, the Q&diris, the Rufa‘is, the Naqsh- 
bandis, the Khalwatis, Ac., are considered as 
the cardinal orders; for which reason they 
call themselves the Ujuls, or “ Originals,” 
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They give to the others the names of the 
Fur i 1 , or “Branches" signifying thereby 
secondary ones, to designate their filiation 
or emanation from the first. The order of 
the Naqshbandls and Khalwatis hold, how¬ 
ever, the first rank in the temporal line ; the 
'One on account of the conformity of its sta¬ 
tutes to the {principles of the ten first con¬ 
fraternities, and to the lustre which causes 
the grandees and principal citizens of the 
empire to incorporate themselves in it; and 
the other, because of its being the source of 
the mother society which gave birth to many 
others. In the spiritual line, the order of 
the Qadiris, Maulawis, Bakhtashis, Rufa‘is, 
and the Sa‘diB, are the most distinguished, 
especially the three first, on account of the 
eminent sanctity of their founders, of the mul¬ 
titude of the miracles attributed to them, and 
of the superabundance of the merit which is 
deemed especially attached to them. 

Although all of them are considered as 
mendicant orders, no darwesh is allowed to 
beg, especially in public. The only exception 
is among the Bakhtashis, who deem it meri¬ 
torious to live by alms; and many of these 
visit not only private houses, but even the 
streets, public squares, bureaux, and public 
houses, for the purpose of recommending 
themselves to the charity of their brethren. 

They only express their requests by the 
words ' “ Shayid Ulldh a corruption from 
“ Shayun li-Uah" which means, “ Something 
for the love of God.” Many of these make it 
a rule to live only by the labour of their 
hands, in imitation of Haji Bakhtash, their 
founderand, like him, they make spoons, 
ladles, graters, and other utensils, of wood or 
marble. It is these, also, who fashion the 
pieces of marble, white or veined, which are 
used as collars or buckles for the belts of 
all the darweshes of their order, and the 
kaskkuhi or shell cups, in which they are 
obliged to ask alms. 

Although in no wise bound by any oaths, 
all being free to change their community, and 
even to return to the world, and there to 
adopt- any occupation which may please their 
fancy, it ib rarely that anyone makes use of 
this liberty. Each one regards it as a sacred 
dutyto end his days in the dress of his order. 
To this spirit of poverty and perseverance, in 
which they are so exemplary, must be added 
that of perfect submission to their superior. 
This latter is elevated by the deep humility 
which accompanies all their conduct, not 
only in the interior of the cloisters, but even 
in private life. One never meets them any¬ 
where but with head bent and the most 
respectful countenance. They never salute 
anyone, particularly the Maulawis, and the 
"Bakhtashis, except by the exclamation, “ Fa 
Hu / The words At bi-llak, “ thanks to God,” 
frequently are used in their conversation; and 
the more devout or enthusiastic speak only 
of dreams, visions, celestial Bpirits, super¬ 
natural objects, Ac. 

They are *eldom exposed to the trouble 
and vexations of ambition, because the moat 
ancient darweshes are those who may aspire 


to the grade of shaikh, or superior of the 
convent. The shaikhs are named by their 
respective generals, called the Raisu 1- 
Masha’ikh (chief of shaikhs). Those of the 
Maulawis have the distinctive title of Che- 
leby Efendi. All reside in the same cities 
which contain the ashes of the founders of 
their orders, called by the name of A stanch 
signifying “ the court.” They are subordi¬ 
nate to the Multi of the capital, who exer¬ 
cises absolute jurisdiction over them. In the 
Turkish Empire the Shaikhu 1-Islam has the 
right of removing all the generals of the va¬ 
rious orders, even those of the Qadiris, the 
Maulawis, and of the Bakhtashis. although 
the dignity be hereditary in their family, on 
account of their all three being sprung from 
the blood of the same founders of their 
order b. The Mufti has likewise the right to 
confirm the shaikhs who may be nominated 
by any of the generals of the orders. 

(See The Dervishes or Oriental Spiritualism, 
by John P. Brown; Malcolm’s Pertia ; Lane’s 
Modem Egyptians : D’Ohsson’s Ottoman Em» 
pin ; Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey ; Herklott’s 
Musalmans\ Tazkiratu 'l-Auliya, by Shaikh 
Faridu ’d-Din al-‘Attar.) 

FAQR (y*). The life of & Faqir 

or an ascetic. ^ 

FAR A 1 (f/). The first-born of 

either camels, sheep, or goats, which the 
Arab pagans used to offer to idols. This 
was allowed by the Prophet at the com¬ 
mencement of hiB mission, but afterwards 
abolished. (,Mishkdt , book iv. c. 50.) 


FAR A’I? (u*V), pi. of Farifah. 
“ Inheritances.” A term used for the law- of 
inheritance, or ‘ Jlmu 'l Fara'ix. Karizah means 
literally an ordinance of God, and this branch 
of Muslim law is so called because it is esta¬ 
blished fully in the Qur’an, Surah iv. [ikh*- 
ritxnce.] 

FARAQ (jy). Lit. “ Separation.” 

Faraq-i-Awwal is a term used by SOfi 
mystics to express that state of mind in which 
the soul is drawn away from a contempla¬ 
tion of God by a contemplation of his crea¬ 
tion ; and faraq-i-^dnx (the second separa¬ 
tion) is when the soul is constantly contem¬ 
plating the stability of the creation with the 
eternity of the Creator. (‘Abdu ’r-Raxzaq’s 
Dictionary of Suf i Terms.) 

FA'RAQLIT The Arabic 

rendering of the Greek TrapoxXiyros, w Para¬ 
clete,” Muhammadan writers assert that it 
is the original of the word translated Ahmad 
in the following verse in the Qur'an, Sftrah 
Ixi. v. 6:— 

“And call to mind when Jesus, son of 
Mary, said:—‘ 0 children of Israeli Verily I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attesting the 
Taurat revealed before me, and giving good 
tidings of a Prophet that shall come after 
whose name is Ahmad." 

Aljmad is another derivative of the root to 
which Muhammad belongs, signifying, like it, 
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FARSAKH 


FASTING 


“ the Praised." It is not improbable that in 
some imperfect copies of St. John xvi. 7, 
TapaK^jrjTos may have been rendered 
kAvto?, which in some early Arabic transla¬ 
tion of the Gospel may have been translated 
Ahmad. In the Majma'u ’l-Bihar, a work 
written three hundred years ago, the word 
faraqlit is said to mean a distinguisher be¬ 
tween truth and error The word also occurs 
several times in the well-known Shi‘ah work, 
the Hayatu U-Qulub (vide Merrick’s transla¬ 
tion, page 86). The author says, “ It is well 
known that his (the Prophet's) name in the 
Taurat is Mudamudd, in the gospels (Injil) 
Tab tab , and in the Psalms (Zabur) Farak - 
leet” And again (p. 308), u God said to 
Jesus, O Son of my handmaid . . . verily 
I will send the chosen of prophets, Ahmad, 
whom I have selected of all my creatures, 
even Farlcaleet, my friehd and servant.” 
[JBSUS.] 

FARSAKH Persian Far - 

tang. A land measure which occurs in Mu¬ 
hammadan books of law. It is a league of 
18,000 feet, or three and a half miles in 
length. 

FARWAH (S#*). An Arab of the 

Banu Juzam and Governor of ‘Amman, who 
is represented by tradition (upon imperfect 
evidence) as one of the early martyrs of 
Islam. Having been converted to Islam, the 
Roman authorities crucified him. (Muir's 
Life of Mahomet , vol. ii. p. 103.) 

FAR? (u*y). That which is obli¬ 
gatory. A term used for those rules and or¬ 
dinances of religion which are said to have 
been established and enjoined by God Him¬ 
self, as distinguished from those which are 
established upon the precept or practice of 
the Prophet, and which are called sunuah. 

FARZ KIFA’l (JW otji). A 

command which is imperative ( farz ) upon 
all Muslims, but which if one person in eight 
or ten performs it, it is sufficient (kifa'i), or 
equivalent to all having performed it. 

They are generally held to be five in num¬ 
ber : (1) To return a\ salutation ; ^2) To visit 
the sick and inquire after their welfare; (3) 
To follow a bier on fobt to the grave ; (4) To 
accept an invitation to dinner; (5) Replying 
to a sneeze, [sneezing.] 

They are also said to be six or seven in 
number, when there are added one or two 
of the following: (1) To give advice when 
asked for it; (2) To help a Muslim to 
verify his oath; (3) To assist a person in 
distress. ‘Abdu ’l-Haqq says this last injunc¬ 
tion applies to all cases, whether that of a 
Muslim or an infidel. (Mishkatj book v. c. i. 
part 1.) 

FAR?U ’L-‘AIN (&t*l\ An 

injunction or ordinance the obligation of 
which extends to every ifdslim, as prayer, 
fasting, &c. 

FASID (Ju-U). A seditious or re¬ 

bellious person 


FASIQ A term used in 

Muhammadan law for a reprobate person 
who neglects decorum in his dress and beha¬ 
viour. The acceptance of such a person’s evi¬ 
dence is not admissible. He is not regarded 
as a Muslim citizen, although he may profess 
Islam. 

FASTING. Arabic Saum (fy*); 
Persian Eozah Fasting was 

highly commended by Muhammad as an 
atonement for sin. The following are the 
fasts founded upon the example of the Pro¬ 
phet and observed by devout Muslims:— 

(1) The thirty-days of the month of Rama¬ 
zan. This month’s fast is regarded as a 
divine institution, being enjoined in the 
Qur’an (Surah ii. 180) and is therefore com¬ 
pulsory. [eamazan.] 

(2) The day 'Ashurd?. The tenth day of 
the month Muharram. This is a voluntary 
fast, but it is pretty generally observed by all 
Muslims, for Abu Qatadah relates that the 
Prophet said he hoped that the fast of 
‘Ashura’ would cover the sins of the coming 
year. (Mishkdt> book vii ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
[‘ashuba’.] 

(3) The Bix days following the ‘/rfu ’ l-Fifr . 
Abu Aiyub relates that the Prophet said, 
“ The person who fasts the month of Rama¬ 
zan, and follows it up with six days of the 
month of Shawwal, will obtain the rewards of 
a continued fast.” (Mishkatj book vii. ch. vii. 
pt. 1.) 

(4) The Monday and Thursday of every 
week are recommended as fast days, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the Christian fast of Wed¬ 
nesday. Abu Hurairah relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ The actions of God's servants 
are represented at the throne of God on 
Mondays and Thursdays.” (. Mishkdt , book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2.) These days are only 
observed by strictly religious Muslims. 

(5) The month of Sha‘ban. *Ayishah re¬ 
lates that “ the Prophet used sometimes to 
fast part of this month and sometimes the 
whole.” (Mishkatj book vii. ch. vii. pt. 1.) 
It is seldom observed in the present day. 

(6) The 13th, 14th, and 15th of each 
month. These days are termed al-ayyamu 7- 
biz. i.e. the bright days, and were observed by 
Muhammad himself as fasts. • (Mishkat, book 
vii. ch. vii. pt. 2 ) These are generally ob¬ 
served by devout Muslims. 

(7) Fasting alternate days, which Muham¬ 
mad said was the fast observed by David, 
King of Israel. ( Mithkat , book vii ch. vii 
pt i.) 

In the Traditions, fasting is commended by 
Muhammad in the following words 

“ Every good act that a man does shall 
receive from ten to seven hundred rewards, 
but the rewards of fasting are beyond bounds, 
for fasting is for God alone, and He will give 
its rewards.” 

u He who fasts abandons the cravings of 
his appetites for God’s sake.” 

“ There are two pleasures in fasting, one 
when the person who fasts breaks it, and the 
other in the next world when he meets his 
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Lord. The very smell of the month of a 
keeper of a fast is more agreeable to God 
than the smell of musk.” 

“ Fasting is a shield.” 

« When any of yon fast ntter no bad words, 
nor raise your voice in strife. If anyone 
abuse one who is fasting, let him refrain from 
replying; let him say that he is keeping a 
fast.” (Mishkdt, book vii. ch. i. pt. 1.) 

FATE, [predestination .] 

al-FATH “The victory/’ 

The title of the XLvmth Surah of the Qur’an, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs. 

“ Verily We (God) have given thee an obvious 
victory, that God may pardon thee thy for¬ 
mer and later sin.” 

Professor Palmer says “ Some of the com¬ 
mentators take this to mean sins committed 
by Muhammad before his call and after it. 
Others refer the word to the liaison with the 
Ooptic handmaiden Mary, and to his mar¬ 
riage with Zainab,the'wife of his adopted son 
Zaid.” None of the commentators we have 
consulted, including al-Baizawi, al-Jalalan, 
al-Kamalan, and Husain, give the last in¬ 
terpretation. They all say it refers to his 
sins before and after his call to the Apostle- 
ship. 

FATHER. In the Sunni law of 

inheritance, a father is a sharer in the pro¬ 
perty of his son or son’s son, taking one-sixth, 
but if his son die unmarried and without 
issue, the father is the residuary and takes 

the whole. .. 

According to the law of or retalia¬ 

tion, if a father take the life of his son, he is 
not to be slain, for the Prophet has said, 
“ Retaliation must not be executed upon the 
parent for bis offspring ”; and Abu Hanifah 
adds, « because as the parent is the efficient 
cause of his child’s existence, it is not proper 
that the child should require or be the occasion 
of his father’s death”; whence it is that a son 
ii forbidden to shoot his father, when in tho 
army of the enemy,* or to throw a stone at 
him , if suffering lapidation for adultery. 

In the law of evidence, the testimony of a 
father for or against his child is not admitted 
in a court of law. 


ax-FATIHAH Lit “ The 

opening one.”' The first _ chapter of the 
Qur’an, called also the Suratu l-Hama, or 
the *« Chapter of Praise.” It is held in great 
veneration by Muhammadans, and is used by 
them very much as the Paternoster -is recited 
by Roman Catholics. It is repeated over sick 
persons as a means of healing and aUo 
recited as an intercession for the souls of the 
departed, and occurs in each rak'ah of the 
daily prayer. Muhammad is related to have 
said it was the greatest Surah in the Qur an, 
and to have called it the Qur>anu l-*Azim,0T 
the “exalted reading.” It is al»° entitled 
\he Sab'u 'l-Ma*dni, or the “ seven recitals 
as it contains seven verses; also Vmmu f- 
Qur’an, the “ Mother of the Qur’an. Accora- 
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Lag to a saying of the Prophet, the fdtibak 
was revealed twice; once -it Makkah and 
once at al-Madinah. The Amin is always said 
at the conclusion of this prayer. 

The following transliteration of the Arabic 
of the Fatihah into English chm-acters may 
give some idea of the rhythm in which the 
Qur’an is written :— 

“ Al-hamdu li-'Udhi Rabbi ’/-‘aZomia. 
Ar-rakmani 'r-rahim. 

Mdtiki yaumi 'd-din. 

Iydka na'budu, wa-iyaka nasta*in, 

Ihdind * 9 -#irata H-mustaqim. 

rata 'Uai'vna an*amta * alaihim . 

Ghairi H-maghtubi ‘ alaihim, wald *?- 
zdllin. 

Which is translated by Rodwell in his English 
Qur’an as follows :— 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds I 
The Compassionate, the Merciful I 
King on the Day of Judgment I 
Thee do we worship, and to Thee do we 
cry for help I 

Guide Thou us on the right path 1 
The path of those to whom Thou art 
gracious l 

Not of those with whom Thou art an¬ 
gered, nor of those who go astray.** 

FATIMAH (W.U). A daughter 

of Muhammad, by his first wile Khadijah. 
She married ‘All the cousin of Muhammad, by 
whom she had three sons, al-Hasan, al-Husain, 
and al-Muhsin; the latter died in infancy. 
From the two former are descended the pos¬ 
terity of the Prophet, known as Saiyida. 
Fatimah died six months after her father. 
She is spoken of by the Prophet as ope of the 
four perfect women, and is called al-Batul, or 
if the Virgin,” by which is meant one who hdd 
renounced the World, also Fafimatu 
zuhrd or “ the beautiful Fatimah. 

There are three women of the name of 
Fatimah mentioned in the Traditions: fl) 
Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad; (2) 
The mother of ‘AH; (3) The daughter of 
Hainzah, the uncle of Muhammad. 

AL-FATIMlYAH “The 

Fatimides.” A dynasty of Khalifahs who 
reigned over Egypt and North Africa from 
a.d. 908 to ad. 1171. They obtained the 
name from the pretensions of the founder of 
their dynasty Abu Muhammad ‘Ubaidu 
’llah, who asserted that he was a Saiyid, 
and descended from Fatimah, the daughter 
of the Prophet and ‘AH. Hib opponents de¬ 
clared he was the grandson of a Jew of the 
Magian religion. 

There wore in all fourteen Khalifahs of 
this dynasty :— 

1 . ‘ Ubaidu Hldh , the first Fatimide Kfcali- 
fah, was born ad. 882. Having incurred the 
displeasure of al-Muktafi, the reigning Abas- 
side Khalifah, he was obliged to wander 
through various parts of Africa, till through 
fort una te circumstances he was raised in 
ad, 910 from a dungeon in Segelmessa to 
sovereign power. He assumed the title of 
al-Mahdi, or “the Director of the FaithfuL 
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[mahdl] He subdued the Amirs in the 
north oi Africa, who had become independent 
of the Abaasides, and established his autho¬ 
rity from the Atlantic to the borders of 
Egypt, He founded Mahadi on the site of 
the ancient Aphrodisium, a town on the coast 
of Africa, about a hundred mileB south of 
Tunis, and made it his capital. He became 
the author of a great schism among the Mu¬ 
hammadans by disowning the authority of 
the Abaasides, and assuming the titles of 
Khalifah and Amun ’1-Mu’minin, “ Prince of 
the Faithful,” His fleets ravaged the coasts 
of Italy and Sicily, and his armies frequently 
invaded Egypt, but without any permanent 
success. 

(2) Al-Qa’im succeeded his father in a.d. 
933. During his reign, an impostor, Abu 
Yazid, originally an Ethiopian slave, advanced 
certain peculiar doctrines in religion, which 
he was enabled to propagate over the whole 
of the north of Africa, and was so successful 
in his military expeditions as to deprive al- 
Qa’im of all his dominions, and confine him to 
his capital, Mahadi, which he was besieging 
when al-Qa’im died. 

(3) Al-Mantur succeeded his father in 
A.D. 946, when the kingdom was in a 
state of the greatest confusion. By his valour 
and prudence he rogained the greater part of 
the dominions of his grandfather ‘Ubaidu 
Hah, defeated the usurper Abu Yazid, and laid 
the foundation of that power which enabled his 
son &1-Mu‘izz to conquer Egypt. 

(4) Al-Mu'izz (a.d. 955) was the most 
powerful of the Fatimide Khalifahs. He was 
successful in a naval war with Spain, and 
took the island of Sicily ; but his most cele¬ 
brated conquest was that of Egypt, which 
was subdued in a.d. 972. Two years after¬ 
wards he removed his court to Egypt, and 
founded Cairo. The name of the Abasside 
Khalifah was omitted in the Friday prayers, 
and his own substituted in its place ; from 
which time the great schism of the Fatimide 
and Abasside Kh alifahs is more frequently 
dated than from the assumption of the title 
by ‘Ubaidu ’llah. The armies of al-Mu‘izz 
conquered the whole of Palestine and Syria as 
far as Damascus. 

(5) AI-*Aziz (a.d. 978). The dominions re¬ 
cently acquired by al-Mu‘izz were secured to 
the Fatimide Kh alifahs by the wise govern¬ 
ment of his son, al-‘Aziz, who took several 
towns in Syria. He married a Christian 
woman, whose brothers he made patriarchs 
of Alexandria and Jerusalem. 

(6) AUHakim was only eleven years of age 
wh$n he succeeded his father in a.d. 996. 
He is distinguished even among Oriental 
despots by his cruelty and folly. His tyranny 
caused frequent insurrections in Cairo. He 
persecuted the Jews and Christians, and 
burnt their places of worship. By his order 
the Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem 
was destroyed (a.d. 1009). His persecutions 
of the Christians induced them to appeal to 
their brethren in the West, and was one of 
the causes that led to the crusades. He 
carried his folly so far as to seek to become 
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the founder of a new religion, and to assert 
that he was the express image of God . He 
was assassinated in a.d 1021, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son. 

(7) Az-Zdhir (a*d. 1021) was not so cruel 
as his father, but was addicted to pleasure, 
*^d r ® 8 teBed all the cares of government to 
his Vizirs. In his reign the power of the 
Fatimide Khalifahs began to deoline. They 
possessed nothing but the external show of 
royalty; secluded in the harem, they were 
the slaves of their vizirs whom they could 
not remove, and dared not disobey. In addi¬ 
tion to the evils of misgovermnent, ISgypt 
was afflicted in the reign of ag-ftahir with 
one of the most dreadful famines that ever 
visited the country. 

(8) Al-Mustanfir (a.d. 1087) was only' nine 
years old when he succeeded his father. The 
Turks invaded Syria and Palestine in his 
reign, took Damascus and Jerusalem (1076), 
where the princes of the house of Ortok, a 
Turkish family, established an independent 
kingdom. They advanced to the Nile with 
the intention of conquering Egypt, but were 
repulsed. 

(9) Al-Musta'ti (a.d. 1094), the second son 
of al-Mustan$ir, was seated on the throne by 
the all-powerful Vizir Afzal, in whose hands 
the entire power rested during the whole of 
al-Musta'li’s reign. The invasion of Asia 
Minor by the Cmsaders in 1097 appeared to 
Afgal a favourable* opportunity for the reco¬ 
very of Jerusalem. Refusing to assist the 
Turks against the Crusaders, he marched 
against Jerusalem, took it (1098), and d 
priyed the Ortok princes of the sovereignty 
which they had exercised for twenty years. 
His possession of Jerusalem was, however, of 
very short duration, for it was taken in the 
following year (1099) by the Crusaders. 
Anxious to recover his loss, he led an im¬ 
mense army in the same year against Jeru¬ 
salem, but was entirely defeated by the Cru¬ 
saders near Ascalon. 

(10) Al-Amir (a.d. 1101). 

(11) Al-Hafi z (a.d. 1129). 

(12) Az-%afir (a.d. 1149). 

(13) Al-Fdiz (a.d. 1154). 

During these reigns the power of the Fati* 
mides rapidly decayed. 

(14) Al-'Azid (a.d. 1160) was the last 
Khalifah of the Fatimide dynasty At the 
commencement of his reign Egypt was 
divided into two factions, the respective 
chiefs of which, Dargh&m and Shawir, dis¬ 
puted for the dignity of Vizir. Shawir im¬ 
plored the assistance of Nuru’d-din, who sent 
an army into Egypt under the command of 
Shxrkuh, by means of which his rival was 
crushed. But becoming jealous of Nunn’d- 
din’s power in Egypt, he solicited the aid of 
Amauri, King of Jerusalem, who marched 
into Egypt and expelled Shirk uh from the 
country. Nuru ’d-din soon sent another 
army into Egypt under the same commander, 
who was accompanied by his nephew, the 
celebrated $alahu ’d-din (Saladin). Shirkuh 
was again unsuccessful, and was obliged to 
retreat. The ambition of Amauri afforded 
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shortly afterwards a more favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for the reduction of Egypt. Amauri, 
after driving Shirkuh out of the country, 
meditated the design of reducing it to his own 
authority. Shawir, alarmed at the success 
of Amauri, entreated the assistance of Nuru 
’d-din, who sent Shirkuh for the third time at 
the head of a numerous army. He repulsed 
the Christians, and afterwards put the trea¬ 
cherous Vi fir to Heath. Shirkuh succeeded 
to his digiu ty, but dying shortly after, Sala- 
din obtained the post of Vizir. As Nuru’d- 
din was attached to the interests of the 
Abassides, he gave orders for the proclama¬ 
tion of al-Mustahdi, the Abasside Khalifah. 
and for depriving the Fatimides of the Khali- 
fate. ‘Azid, who was then on a sick-bed, 
died a few days afterwards, [khalifah.] 

FATQ (lH*). Lit. “ Opening.*’ A 

term used by $ufi mystics to explain the 
eternity of matter, together with its develop¬ 
ment in creation. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, 
of Sufi Term a) 

FATRAH (M). Lit . “ Languor,** 

or “ Intermission.” (1) The interval between 
the supposed revelation of the xcvith Surah 
of the Qur’an and the Lxxrvth and xomrd 
Surahs. It is during this period that the 
powers of inspiration of the Prophet are said 
to have been suspended, and it was then that 
he contemplated suicide by intending to cast 
himself from Mount I^ira’. The accounts of 
this interval are confused and contradictory, 
and various are the periods assigned to it, 
viz. from seven months to seven years. 

(2) The term is also used for the time 
which elapses between the disappearance of 
a prophet and the appearance of another. 
( Gniyasu y l-Lug hah in toco.) 

(3) A term used by §ufi mystics for a de¬ 
clension in spiritual life. {‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq's 
Diet, of Sufi Term.) 

al-FATTAH (c^), “The Opener ** 

of that which is difficult. 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
xxxiv., “For He is the opener who knows.” 

FATWA (,4 f*)- A religious or 
judicial sentence pronounced by the Khalifah 
or by a Mufti, or Qazi. It is generally 
written. The following is n*fatwd delivered 
by the present Mufti of the Hanafi sect at 
Makkah in reply to the question as to 
whether India is a Ddru 'I'-Islam. Fatwas are 
generally written in a similar form to this, 
but in Arabic :— 

' “ All praises are due to the Almighty, who 
is Lord of all the creation I 
0 Almighty, increase my knowledge 1 
As long as even some of the peculiar 
observances of Islam prevail in it, it 
is the Daru l-Islam. 

The Almighty is Omniscient, Pure and 
High! 

This is the Fatwd passed by one who 

hopes for the secret favour of the Al- 
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mighty, who praise* God, and prays for 
blessings and peace on his Prophet. 

(Signed) Jamal ibn ‘Abdu ’l-lah 
Shaikh *Umaru ’l-Hahafi, the 
present Mufti of Makkah (the 
Honoured). 

May God favour him and his father.” 

FAUJDAR (jWy). An officer of 

the Moghul Government who was invested 
with the charge of the police, and jurisdiction 
in all criminal matters. A criminal judge. 
Faujddri is a term now used in British courts 
for a criminal suit as opposed to diwdni, or 
civil. 

FAUTU ’L-HAJJ ^). The 

end of the Pilgrimage, [pilgrtmaob.] 

FAJ£L (Ja*). Lit. u That which 

remains over and above; redundant.” A 
word used in the Qur’an for God’s grace of 
kindness. Sdrah ii. 244: 41 God is Lord of 
grace to men, but most men give no thanks.” 
The Christian idea of divine grace, as in the 
New Testament, seems to be better expressed 
by fayz-i-aqda*. 

FAifCTLl (o^*). Lit. “ That 

which is in excess. A term used in Muham¬ 
madan law for anything unauthorised, e.a. 
bai ( -i-famuli, is an unauthorised sale. Nikafr - 
i-fazult is an unauthorised marriage, when 
the contracts are made by an unauthorised 
agent. 

FEAST DAYS. Arabic 1 id (J*e); 

dual 'iddn ; plural a t ydd The two great 
festivals of the Muhammadans are, the *ldu 
’ l-Fifr , and the ‘/efu 7-AzAd. The other fes¬ 
tivals which are celebrated as days of re¬ 
joicing are, the Shab-i-Bardt , or the fifteenth 
day of Sha‘ban; the Nau-Roz , or New Tear’s 
day; the Akhir-i-Chahar Shamba , or the 
last Wednesday of the month of $afar; the 
Laylatu ’ r-RaahFib , or the first Friday in 
the month of the month Rajab ; the Maulud , 
or the birthday of Muhammad. 

An account of these feasts is give 
their respective titles. 

FEMALE INFANTICIDE, 

existed amongst the ancient Arabians, was 
condemned by Muhammad. Vide Qur'an :— 

Surah xvi. 60: “ For when the birth of a 
daughter is announced to any one of them, 
dark shadows settle on his face, and he is 
sad. He hideth himself from the people be¬ 
cause of the bad news : shall he keep it with 
disgrace or bury it in the dust ? Are not 
their judgments wrong.” 

Surah xvii. 33: 4 ‘ Kill not'your children for 
fear of want: for them and for you will We 
(God) provide.” 

Surah Ixxxi. 8: 44 . . . And when the dam¬ 
sel that had been buried alive shall be asked 
(at the Day of Judgment) for what crime she 
was put to death.” 

FIDYAH A ransom. From 

fidF) “ to ransom,” 44 to exchange.” An expia- 
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tion for sin, or for duties unperformed. The 
word occurs three times in the Qur’an:— 

Surah ii. 180: “For those who are able to 
keep it (the fast) and yet break it, there shall 
be as an expiation the maintenance of a poor 
man.” 

Surah ii. 192: “Perform the pilgrimage 
and the yisitation of the holy places. . . . But 
whoever among you is sick, or hath an ail¬ 
ment of the head, must expiate by fasting, or 
alms, or a sacrifice.” 

Surah lvii. 14: “On that day (the Day of 
Judgment) no expiation shall be taken from 
you (».«. the hypocrites) or from those who 
do not believe; your abode is the fire.” 

The other word used in the Qur’an for the 
same idea is kaffdrak. [kaffa&ah, expia¬ 
tion.] 

FIGk Arabic at-Tin The 

title of the xovth Surah of the Qur’an, so 
called because Muhammad makes the Al¬ 
mighty swear by that fruit in the first verse. 
Al-Baizawl says God swears by figs because 
of their great use. They are most excellent, 
because they can be eaten at once, having no 
stones, they are easy of digestion, and help 
to carry off the phlegm, and gravel in the 
kidneys or bladder, and remove obstructions 
of the liver, and also cure piles and gout. 
(Tafiiru H-Baizawi, in loco). 

FIJAR (jWM. Lit . “ That which 

is unla wful.” A term given to a series of sacri¬ 
legious wars carried on between the Quraish, 
and the Banu Hawazin, when Muhammad 
was a youth, about a.d. 580-690. (Muir, 
▼ot ii. 3.) 

al-FIL (J*aN). The title of the 

cvth Surah of the Qur’an, as it gives an 
account of the Ashdbu 7-Ft/, or “People of 
the Elephant.” [elephant.] 

FINES. Arabic Diyah (***>). A 

term which, in its strictest sense, means a 
sum exacted for any offence upon the person, 
in consideration for the claim of qi$ d^, or 
retaliation, not being insisted upon. (This 
does not apply to wilful murder.) A full and 
complete fine is that levied upon a person for 
manslaughter, which consists of either one 
hundred female camels or' ten thousand dir¬ 
hams (silver), or one thousand dinars (gold). 

The fine for slaying a woman is half that 
for Blaying a man, “ because the rank of a 
woman is lower than that of a man, so also 
her faculties and uses! ” The fine for slay¬ 
ing a zimmi (he he a Jew, Christian, or ido¬ 
later) is the same as for slaying a Muslim. 

A complete fine is also levied for the 
destruction of a nose, or a tongue, or a virile 
member, and, also, if a person tear out the 
beard, or the hair of the scalp, or the whiskers, 
or both eyebrows, so that they never grow 
again, “ because the beauty of the countenance 
is thereby effaced.” 

A complete fine is due for any fellow parts, 
as for two eyes, two Ups, Ac., and one half the 
fine for one single member. 

For each finger, a tenth of the complete 


fine is due, and as every finger has three 
joints, a third of the fine for the whole is due 
for each joint. 

The fine for a tooth is a twentieth of the 
complete fine. 

A half fine is due for merely destroying the 
use of a limb, but if a person strike another in 
any way so as to completely destroy the beauty 
of his person, a complete fine must ho paid. 
Wounds on the face, viz. from the crown of 
the head to the chin, are specially treated, 
and are termed shijdj , Of shijdi , or “ face 
wounds,” there are ten: (1) hdrifa A, or snch 
as draw no blood—a mere scratch ; (2) dami~ 
yak , a scratch which draws blood, without 
causing it to flow; (3) damiyah , a scratch 
which causes blood to flow ; (4) bdzi l ah, } a cut 
through the skin; (5) mutaldkimah , a cut 
to the flesh; (6) simhdq , a wound reaching 
into the pericranium; (7) muzihah y a wound 
which lays bare the bone; (8J hdshimahy a 
fracture of the Bkull; (9) mundJcilah , a frac¬ 
ture which causes the removal of part of 
the skull; (10) dmmah , a wound extending 
to the brain. 

For an dmmah wound, a third of the com¬ 
plete fine is due. Fifteen camels are due for 
a mundJcilah y ten for a hdshimah , five for a 
muzihah, and so on. 

All other wounds on other parts of the 
body may be adjusted for according to the 
above scale, bnt are left to the decision of 
the judge. 

For further information on the subject see 
“ Babu ’1-Diyah ” in the Durru 'l-Mujckldr , or 
the Hiddyah , or the Fatawd *Alamgiri , or the 
Raddu 'l-Muhtar. 

FIQH (<tfi). The dogmatic theo¬ 
logy of the Muslims. Works on Muhammadan 
law, whether civil or religious. The books most 
read by the Sunnis are the Hiddyah , written 
by a learned man named ‘All ibn Abl Bakr, 
a.h. 593, part of which has been translated 
by the late Colonel Charles Hamilton; the 
Durru ’l-Mukhtdr, by ‘Ala’u ’d-din, a.h. 1088 ; 
the Sharhu 7- Wiqdyah, by ‘Ubaidu ’llah ibn 
Mas‘ud, a.h. 745; the Raddu f l-Muhtdr, by 
Saiyid Muhammad Amin ibn ‘Abidi ’d-din, 
and the Fatdwa 1 Alamgiri Amongst the 
Imanuyah School, or Shrahs, the principal 
works are Kitabu ’sA-£>Aardt‘, by Abu ’1- 
Hasan ‘All (a.h. 326) ; the Muqni' fi ’ l-Fiqh , 
by Abu Ja‘far (a.h. 360); the JShard'i'u 7- 
Isldniy by Shaikh Najmu ’d-din (a.h. 679); 
and the Jdmi'u 'l-'Abbdsiy by Baha’u ’d-din 
(a.h. 1031). 

FlRASAH or fardsah . A*^ 

^ufl term for the enlightenment of the heart. 

A penetration into the secrets of the un- ) 
known. *Jtmu ’ l-Jirdsah , “ The science of/ 
physiognomy.” 

FIRASH (v,AV)* “A couch," 

In Muhammadan law “ & wife.” 

FIR'AUN [phaboah.] 

FIRDAUS The highest 

stage of celestial bliss, [paxadibk.] 
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FIRE. Arabic ndr (jb). (1) The 

term an-nar, “the fire,”is generally used in 
the Qur'an and the Traditions for “hell.” 
(2) In the Qur'an (Surah xxxvii. 29) the 
power of God is declared as being able to 
“give fire out of a green tree.” On which 
al-Baizawi says “the usual way of getting 
fire is by rubbing two pieces of wood toge¬ 
ther, one of which is uiarkh and the other 
a/ar, and they produce fire, although both 
the sticks are green. (3) The burning to 
death of human beings is condemned by 
Muhammad, who said “ Let no one 'punish 
with the punishment of fire but God.” 

FIRST-BORN. Although the 

Arabian legislator followed the Mosaic law 
in so many of his legal enactments, he 
has carefully avoided any legislation as to 
the rights of primogeniture, although it formed 
such a marked feature in the Pentateuch, in 
which tho first-born of man and beast were 
devoted to God, and were redeemed with a 
price. In tho Muslim law of inheritance, all 
the Bons share equally, whilst in the Mosaic 
law the eldest son received a double portion 
of the father’s inheritance. (Dcut. xxi. 17.) 

In cases of chiefsbip, or monarchy, the 
eldest son usually inherits, but it rests en¬ 
tirely upon his fitness for the position. Very 
often the eldest son is passed by and a 
younger brother selected as ruler. This was 
also the case amongst the Jews when Solo¬ 
mon succeeded his father in the kingdom. 
(1 Kings i. 30^ ii. 22.) 

The curious fact that Muhammad made no 
provision for these rights of primogeniture, 
may have arisen from his having had no son 
to survive him. 

FISH. Arabic samah (ctU-). (1) 

Fish which, dying of themselves, float upon 
the surface of the water, are abominated, 
according to Abu Hanifah. Ash-Shaft*!, 
and Malik say they are indifferent. Abu 
Hanifah teaches that fish which arc killed 
by accident are lawful, but such as die 
of themselves without any accident are un¬ 
lawful. There are, however, different opinions 
regarding those which die of extreme heat or 
cold. 

(2) In the law of sale, it is not lawful to 
sell fish which is not yet caught, nor is it 
lawful to sell fish which the vendor may 
have caught and afterwards thrown into a 
large tank. 

(3) Whilst the destruction of all animals, 
except noxious ones, is forbidden during the 
pilgrimage, fishing in the sea is permitted by 
the Qu’ran, Surah v. 97 : “ Lawful for you is 
the game of the soa.” 

FITAN pi. of fitnah. Sedi- 

tions ; strifes ; commotions. 

A term specially used for those wars and 
commotions which shall precede tho Resur¬ 
rection. A chapter is devoted to the subject 
in all tho books of traditions. (See Sahihu 7- 
Bukhari, p. 1046; Sahihu Muslim, p. 388.) 

Muhammad is related to have said, “ There 


will be Khalifaha after me that will not go 
the straight road in which I have gone, nor 
will follow my example, but in thoso times 
there will be the hearts of devils in the bodies 
of men.” Huzaifah then said to him, “O 
Prophet, what shall I do if I live to see 
those days ? ” And the Prophet said, “ Obey 
him who has the rule over you, even though 
he flog your back and take your money.” 

Safiyah, in a tradition (recorded in at-Tir- 
mizi and Abu Da’ud), said that Muhammad 
said that the succession would last for thirty 
years, and that the “ four rightly directed 
Khallfahs ” reigned exactly that time: Abu 
Bakr, two years; ‘Umar, ten; ‘Usman, 
twelve; and ‘All, six. 

A mover or leader of sedition is called a 
haghi or rebel, [rebellion.] 


FITRAH (2>i). Lit. “ Nature.” 

Certain ancient practices of the prophets 
beforo the time of Muhammad, which have 
not boon forbidden by him. 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet paid: 
“There are ton qualities of tho prophets— 
clipping the mustaehios, so that they do not 
enter the mouth, not cutting or shaving the 
beard, cloansing the teeth (i.e. miswdk ), 
cleansing the nostrils with water at the 
usual ablutions, cutting the nails, cleaning 
the finger joints, pulling out the hairs under 
the arm-pits, shaving the hair of the privates, 
washing with water after passing urine, and 
cleansing tho mouth with water at the time 
of ablution.” (See Sahihu Muslim.) 

The nose is to be washed out with water 
because it is supposed that the devil resides 
in the nose during tho night. (See Mishkdt.) 

There is a chapter in tho Avesta of the 
Parsces, containing • injunctions as to the 
paring of the nails of the hands and feet. 

FIVE FOUNDATIONS OF 

ISLAM. (1) Shahddah, or bearing witness 
that there is no deity but God ; (2) Salat , or 
tho observance of the five stated periods of 
prayer ; (3) Zakdt, giving the legal alms once 
a year : (4) Stum, fasting during the whole of 
tho month of Ramazan; ^6) Ifajj, the pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah once in a life-time. 
Thoy are also called the fivo foundations of 
practice , as distinguished from the six foun¬ 
dations of faith . [ISLAM, IMAN.] 


FIVE KEYS OF SECRET 

KNOWLEDGE, which are with God alone, are 
said to bo found in the last verse of the Surah 
Luqmun (xxxist, 34) of the Qur’an: “God! 
with Him is (1) the Knowledge of the Hour ; 
(2) and He sendeth down rain; (3) and Ho 
knoweth what is in the wombs ; (4) but no 
soul knoweth what shall he on the morrow ; 
(5) neither knoweth any soul in what land ho 
shall die. Verily God is knowing and is in¬ 
formed of all.” 
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(Wfim) ■allies. The former being those fire 
faculties known amongst European writers as 
seeing (6ajtroA), hearing (sam*‘aA), smelling 
(shdmmah), taste (z<?iqah), touch ( IdmUah ). 
The latter: common sense (^iss-i-musAfarajfc), 
the imaginatiye faculty (quwat-i-khaydt), the 
thinking faculty (qutvat-i-mutasarrifan) t the in¬ 
stinctive faculty (quwat-i-wdhimah) y the re¬ 
tentive faculty (qiiwat-i-hdjizah). 

POOD. Arabic ta'am (fU), pi. 

aptmah. The injunctions contained in the 
Qnr*an (Surah ii. 167) respecting food are as 
follows: “ 0 ye who believe 1 eat of the good 
things with which we have supplied you, and 
give God thanks if ye are His worshippers. 
Only that which diethof itself, and blood, and 
■wine’s flesh, and that over which any other 
name than that of God hath been invoked, 
hath God forbidden you. But he who shall 
partake of them by constraint, without desire, 
or of necessity, then no sin shall he upon him. 
Verily Gtod is forgiving and merciful.” 
Surah v. 92.: “ 0 Believers I wine ( khamr ) and 
games of chance, and statues, and divining- 
arrows are only an abomination of Satan's 
work 1 Avoid them that yo may prosper.” 

The other injunctions concerning food are 
found in the Traditions and sayings of Mu¬ 
hammad. 

No animal, except fish and locusts, is lawful 
food unless it be slaughtered according to the 
Muhammadan law, namely, by drawing the 
knife across the throat and cutting the wind¬ 
pipe, the carotid arteries, and the gullet, re¬ 
peating at the same time the words “ Bi'smi 
Ulahi, Atlahu akbar i.e. “ In the name of 
God, God is great.” A clean animal, so slaugh¬ 
tered, becomes lawful food for Muslims, 
whether slaughtered by Jews, Christians, or 
Muhammadans, but animals slaughtered by 
either an idolater, or an apostate from Islam, 
is not lawful. 

£abfr t or the slaying of animals, is of 
two kinds. Ikhtiydri, or of choice, and 
Iztirdri , or of necessity. The former being 
the slaughtering of animals in the name 
of God, the latter being the slaughter effected 
by a wound, as in shooting birds or animals, 
in which case the words Bfsmi ’ Udhi , AHahu 
akbar must be said at the time of the dis¬ 
charge of the arrow from the bow or the 
shot from the gun. 

According to the Hidayah , all quadrupeds 
that seize their prey with their teeth, and all 
birds which seize it with their talons are un¬ 
lawful, because the Prophet has prohibited 
mankind from eating them. Hyenas, foxes, 
elephants, weasels, pelicans, kites, carrion 
crows, ravens, crocodiles, otters, asses, 
mules, wasps, and in general all insects, are 
forbidden. But there is some doubt as to the 
lawfulness of horses’ flesh. Fishes dying of 
themselves are also forbidden. 

The prohibition of wine in the Qur’an under 
the word khamr is held to exclude all things 
which have an intoxicating tendency, such as 
opium, chars, bhang, and tobacco. 

A Muslim can have no religious scruples 
to eat with a Christian, as long as the food 


eaten is of a lawful kind. Saiyid Ahmad 
Kh&n Bahidur, C.S.L, has written a treatise 
proving that Muhammadans can eat with the 
Ahl-i-Kitabi namely, Jews or Christians. The 
Muhammadans of India, whilst they will eat 
food cooked by idolatrous Hindus, refuse to 
touch that cooked either by Native or Euro¬ 
pean Christians; and they often refuse to 
allow Christians to draw water from the 
public wells, although Hind As are permitted 
to do so. Suoh objections arise solely from 
jealousy of race, and an unfriendly feeling 
towards the ruling power. In Afghanistan 
and Persia, no such objections exist; and no 
doubt much evil has been caused by Govern¬ 
ment allowing Hindustani Muslims to create 
a religious custom which has no foundation 
whatever, except that of national hatred to 
their English conquerors, [bating.] 

FORBIDDEN FRUIT, The. Men- 

tioned in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 33: “And we 
(God) said, * O Adam, dwell thou and thy wife 
in Paradise and eat therefrom amply as you 
wish ; but do not draw near this tree ’ (shaja- 
rahy 

Concerning this tree, the CommeiHators 
have various opinions. Husain says some 
say it was a fig tree, or a vine, but most 
people think it was a grain of wheat (JitnfaA) 
from a wheat stalk. [adam, fall.] 

FORGIVENESS, [pardon, ‘apd.] 
FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

Enjoined in the Qur’an in the following 
words (Surah xlii. 38): “Let the recompense 
of evil be only a like evil—but he who for- 
giveth and maketh peace, shall find his 
reward for it from God ; verily He loveth not 
those who act unjustly. And there shall be 
no way open (i.e. no blame) against those 
who, after being wronged, avenge themselves. 
.... Whoso beareth wrongs and forgiveth— 
this is a bounden duty.” 

FORNICATION. Arabic zind : ’(»Uj). 

The word zina’ includes both fornication with 
an unmarried person, and adultery with a 
married person, [adultery.] 

The sin of fornication must be established, 
as in the case of adultery, either by proofs or 
by confession. 

To establish it by proof, four witnesses are 
required, and if any person bring an accusa¬ 
tion against a woman of chaste reputation 
and fail to establish it, he must be punished 
with eighty stripes, [qazf.] 

When a person for conscience sake con¬ 
fesses the sin of fornication, the confession 
must be repeated four times at four different 
appearances before a qazi, and the person con¬ 
fessing must be very exact and particular as 
to the circumstances, so that there can be no 
mistake. A self-accused person may also 
retract the confession at any period before, or 
during, the infliction of the punishment, and 
the retractation must be accepted. 

The punishment for fornication is one hun¬ 
dred stripes (or fifty for a slave). The 
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scourging to be inflicted upon a man stand¬ 
ing and upon a woman sitting; and the 
woman is not to be stripped. It should be 
done with moderation, with a strap or whip, 
which has no knots upon it, and the stripes 
should be given not all upon the same pax*t 
of the body, [dibrah.] 

In some countries banishment is added to 
the punishment of scourging for fornication, 
especially if the sin is often repeated, so as to 
constitute common prostitution. 

The law is founded upon the following 
verse in the Qur’an, Surah xx.iv.-2-6:— 

u The whore and the whoremonger—scourge 
each of them with an hundred stripes; and 
let not compassion keep you from carrying out 
the sentence of God, if ye believe in God and 
the last day: And let some of the faithful 
witness their chastisement. 

' “ The whoremonger shall not marry other 
than a whore or an idolatress; and the whore 
shall not marry other than a whoremonger 
or an idolater. Such alliances are forbidden 
to the faithful. 

They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tes¬ 
timony for ever, for these are perverse 
persons— 

“ Save those wfco afterwards repent and 
live virtuously; for truly God is Lenient, 
Merciful!” 

The Muhammadan law differs from Jewish 
law with regard to fornication; see Exodus 
xxii. 16, 17 :—“ If a man entice a maid that 
is not betrothed, and lie with her, he shall 
surely endow her to be his wife. If her father 
utterly refuse to give her unto him, he shall 
pay money according to the dow-ry of virgins.” 
Deut. xxii. 26-29:—“ If a damsel that is a 
virgin be betrothed unto a husband, and a man 
find her in the city and lie with her, then ye 
shall bring them out unto the gate of the city, 
and ye shall stone them with stones that they 
die: the damsel because she cried not, being 
in the city, and the man because he hath 
humbled his neighbour's wife ; so shalt thou 
put away evil from among you. But if a man 
find a betrothed damsel in the field, and the 
man force her and lie with her, then the man 
only that lay with her shall die. But unto 
the damsel shalt thou do nothing: there is in 
the damsel no sin worthy of death. ... If a 
man find a damsel that is a virgin, which is 
not betrothed, and lay hold on her, and lie 
with her, and they be found, then the man 
that lay with her shall give unto the dam- 
sere father fifty shekels of silver, and she 
shall be his wife ; because he hath humbled 
her, he may not put her away all his 
days.” 

FORTUNE - TELLING. Arabic 
kahdnah (&*«*). Mu'awiyah ibn 
Hakam relates that he asked the Prophet if 
it were right to consult fortune-tellers about 
future events, and he replied, “ Since you 
have embraced Islam, you must not consult 
them.” [magic.] 


FOSTERAGE. . Arabic rafti'ah, 
rizd'ah According to Abu 

Hanifah, the period of fosterage is thirty 
months; but the two disciples, Yusuf and Mu¬ 
hammad, hold it to be two years, whilst 
Zufar maintains that it is three years. Fos¬ 
terage with respect to the prohibitions 
attached to it is of two kinds; first, where 
a woman takes a strange child to nurse, by 
which ali future matrimonial connection 
between that child and the woman, or her 
relations within .the prohibited degrees, is 
rendered illegal; secondly, where a woman 
nurses two children, male and female, upon 
the same milk, which prohibits any future 
matrimonial connection between them. For 
further pai*ticulars on this subject, see Ha¬ 
milton’s Hidayah , vol. i. page 187. 

FOUNDLING. Arabic laqif. M). 

Lit. “ That which is picked up.” The per¬ 
son who finds the child is called the mu/- 
taqit. The taking up of a foundling is said 
to be a laudable and generous act, and where 
the finder sees that the child’s life is in peril, 
it is an incumbent religious duty, ( Hidayah^ 
vol. ii. p. 252.) 

The maintenance of a foundling is defrayed 
from the public treasury, but the finder is 
not to demand anything for his trouble and 
expense, but after the finding of the child 
has been reported to the magistrate, the child 
is legally placed under the care of the w«/- 
taqit, and supported by the state. A found¬ 
ling is declared to be free, and not a slave, 
and unless he be found on the land or pro¬ 
perty of a Jew or Christian, he is declared 
a Muslim. But if the child be found on the 
property of a Jew or Christian, he will be de¬ 
clared a Jew or Christian as the case may 
be. The mu/taqit cannot contract the found¬ 
ling in marriage without the sanction of the 
magistrate, but he may send him to school 
and in every respect Bee to hiB education and 
training without consulting the magistrate. 

FRIDAY. Arabic Jum'ah 
“ The Day of Assembly.” The Muhammadan 
Sabbath, on which they assemble in the Jamt* 
*Masjid , or chief moBquo, and recite two 
rik‘ahs of prayers and listen to the oration, 
or khutbah at the time of mid-day prayer. 
Muhammad claims in the Traditions to have 
established Friday as a day of worship by 
divine command. He says, “Friday was or¬ 
dered as a divine day of worship both for the 
Jew and Christian, but they have acted con¬ 
trary to the command The Jew fixed 
Saturday and the Christian fixed Sunday.” 

According to the same traditions, Friday is 
“ the best day on which the sun rises, 
the day on which Adam was taken into 
Paradise and turned out of it, the day on 
which he repented and on which he died. It 
will also be the Day of Resurrection.” 

There is also a certain hour on Friday 
(known only to God) on which a Muslim 
obtains all the good he asks of the Almighty. 
Muhammad prayed that God may put a seal 
on the heart of every Muslim who through 
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negligence omits prayer for three successive 
Fridays. Muhammad said :— 

“ Whoever bathes on Friday and comes to 
prayers in the beginning and comes on foot 
and sets near the Imam and listens to the 
khutbah. and says nothing playful, but sits 
silent, every su p he took will get the rewards 
of a whole year’s worshipping and rewards of 
ohe year's fast and one year’s prayings at 
night.” 

“ There are three descriptions of people 
present on Friday, one of them who comes 
to the masjid talking triflingly, and this is 
what he gets instead of rewards; and there is 
a man who is present for making supplica¬ 
tions, and he asks God, and if He wills He 
gives him, if not, refuses; the third a man 
who attends to hear the khutbah and is 
silent, and does not incommode anyone, and 
this Friday covers his sins till the next, and 
three days longer; for God says, Whoever doth 
one good act will receive ten in return.” 
( Mishkdt , book iv. c. xliii.) [khutbah.] 

FRIENDSHIP with Jews arid 

Christians is condemned in the Qur’an, Surah 
v. 56: “O ye who believe 1 take not the Jews 
and Christians for your friends (or patrons) ; 
they' are the friends of each other; but 
whoso amongst you takes them for friends, 
verily he is of them, and, verily, God guides 
not an unjust people.” 

FRUITS OF THE EARTH are 

described in the Qur’an as evidences of God’s 
love and care for his creatures. 

Surah vi. 142 :— 

“He it is who produceth gardens of the 
vine trellised and untrellised, and the palm 
trees, and the corn of various food, and olives, 
and pomegranates, like and unlike. Eat of 
their fruit when they bear fruit, and pay the 
due thereof on the day of its ingathering: 
and be not prodigal, for God loveth not the 
prodigal.” 

Surah xiii, 3:— 

“ And He it is who hath outstretched the 
earth, and placed on it the firm mountains, 
and rivers : and of every fruit He hath placed 
on it two kinds: He causeth the night to 
enshroud the day. Verily in this are signs 
for those who reflect. 

“ And on the earth hard by each other are 
its various portions: gardens of grapes and 
corn, and palm trees single or clustered. 
Though watered by the same water, yet 
some make we more excellent as food than 
other: Verily in all this are signs for those 
who understand.” 

FUGITIVES. (1) A fugitive slave, 

cither male or female, is called abiq 
The capture of a fugitive slavo is a laudable 


act, and the captor is entitled to a reward of 
forty dirhams. (2) A fugitive on account of 
religion is called muhajir (yj-W**). Special 
blessings are promised to those who flee their 
country on account of their being Muslims. 

Surah iv. 101: “ Whosoever flees in the 
way of God shall find in the earth a spacious 
refuge.” 

Surah xxii. 57: “ Those who flee in God’s 
way and then are slain or die, God will pro¬ 
vide them with a godly provision.” [slaves, 
muhajir.] 

FULS (u-A*). An idol (or an idol 

temple), belonging to the Bani Taiy, a tribe 
divided between the profession of idolatry 
and Christianity. Destroyed by ‘Ali by order 
of Muhammad, a.h. 630. (Muir, voL iv. p. 
177.) ' 

FUNERAL. Arabic jandzah (*>W). 
[burial. J 

FURAT i). The river 

Euphrates, said to be one of the rivers of 
Eden, [eden.] 

al-FURQAN (oUyfl). (1) The title 

of the xxvth Surah of the Qur’an. (2) One 
of the titles of the Qur’an (Surah ii. 181; 
iii. 2; xxv. 1). (3) The title given to the 

Taurat revealed to Moses (Surah ii. 50; xxi. 
49). (4) The victory on the day of the battle 

of Badr (Surah viii. 42). (5) A term used by 

Sufi mystics for a distinguishing between 
truth and error. 

Muhammadan lexicographers are unani¬ 
mous in’ interpretating the word furqdn to 
mean that which distinguishes between good 
and evil, lawful and unlawful. The Jews use 
the word perek , or pirka y from the same root, 
to denote a section or portion of scripture. 

FUSSILAT (ci-i). Lit “ Were 

made plain.” A title of the XList Surah of 
the Qur’an, from the word occurring in the 
second verse. The Surah is also known as 
the Hdmim as-Sajdah , to distingush it from the 
Surah xxxnnd, which is also called as- Sajda A, 
or “ Adoration.” 

FUTURE LIFE. The immortality 

of the soul and the reality of a future life are 
very distinctive doctrines of the religion of 
Muhammad, and very numerous are the 
references to it in the Qur’an. The whole 
system of Islam is based upon the belief in 
the future existence of the soul of man. A 
description of the special character of this 
futuro life will be found in the article on 
paradise. 

The terms generally used to express a 
future life are Dam 'l-Alcf Ddru H-Baqa 1 
Daru'l-Uqbd. 
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GABR (pS). [maj US. j j 

GABRIEL. Arabic Jibrd’il 
(In the Qur’an Jibril 
The angelic being who is supposed to have 
been the medium of the revelation of the 
Qur’an to Muhammad. He is mentioned 
only twice in the Qur’an by name. Suratu *1- 
Baqarah ii. 91: “Whoso is the enomy of 
Gabriel—for ho hath by God’s leave caused 
to descend on thy heart the confirmation of 
previous revelations,” &c. And again in 
Suratu ’t-Tahrim, lxvi. 4: “ God is his Pro¬ 
tector, and Gabriel.” He is, however, sup- 
ppsed to be spoken of in Surahs ii. 81, 254 ; 
v! 109; xvi. 104, as “ the Holy Spirit,” Ruku 
*l-Qu,du $; in Surah xxvi. 193, as “ the Faith¬ 
ful Spirit,” (ir-Ruhu 7- Amin ; and in liii. 5, as 
“ one terrible in power,” Shadidu 7 -Quwa. 

The account of Gabriel’s first appearance 
to Muhammad is related as follows by Abfi 
’1-Fida': “ Muhammad waB wont to retire to I 
Mount Hira for a month every year. When | 
the year of his mission came, he went to 
Mount Hira in the month of Ramazan for the 
purpose of sojourning there, having his 
family with him ; and there ho abode until 
the night arrived in which God was pleased 
to bles 3 him. Gabriel came to him, and said 
to him, ‘ Recite ! ’ And he replied, 4 What 
shall I recite ? ’ And he said, 4 Recite thou, 
in the name of thy Lord who created. Created 
man from clots of blood. Recite thou 1 For 
the Lord is most Beneficent. Who hath 
taught the use of the pen. Hath taught 
man that which he knoweth not.’ After 
this the Prophet went to the middle of 
the mountain, and hoard a voice from heaven 
which said, 4 Thou art the Messenger of God 
and 1 am Gabriel.’ He continued standing in 
his place to contemplate Gabriel until he 
withdrew.” [quran.] 

Sir William Muir says : 44 It is clear that at 
a later period at least, if not from the first, 
Mahomet confounded Gabriel with the Holy 
Ghost. The idea may have arisen from some 
such misapprehension as the following. Mary 
conceived Jesus by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, which overshadowed her. But it was 
Gabriel who visited Mary to announce the 
conception of the Saviour. The Holy Ghost 
was therefore another name for Gabriel. We 
need hardly wonder at this ignorance when 
Mahomet seems to have believed that 
Christians held Mary to be the third person 
in tho Trinity l ” 

With reference to the verso quoted above, 
from the Suratu ’l-Baqarah, Sale says the 
Commentators say that tho Jews asked what 
angel it was that brought the Qur’an to Mu¬ 
hammad, and on being told that it was 
Gabriel, they replied that he was their 
enemy, and the messenger of wrath and judg¬ 
ment ; but that if it had been Michael they 


would have believed on him, because that 
angel was their friend, and the messenger of 
peace and plenty. 

It is also important to observe that the 
only distinct assertion of Gabriel being the 
medium of divine revelation, occurs in a 
Madaniyah Surah. 

Gabriel is called in Muslim bocks ar-Ruhu 7- 
A'zam y “ The Supreme Spirit , -Rufru’l-Mu- 
karram The Honoured Spirit ” ; Ruhu 7-7/ya’, 

“ The Spirit of casting into ” ; Ruhu 7-Quoua, 

“ The Holy Spirit ”; and ar-Rubu ’ l-Amin , 

“ The Faithful Spirit. 

GAMBLING (Arabic maisir t 
; qimar ^Wi) is forbidden in the 

Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 216: 44 They will ask thee con¬ 
cerning wine, and games of chance. Say both 
is a great sin, and advantage also, to men, 
but their sin is greater than their advan¬ 
tage.” 

Surah v. 93: “ Only would Satan sow 
hatred and strife among you, by wine and 
games of chance, and turn you aside from 
the remembrance of God, and from prayer: 
will ye not, therefore, abstain from them ? ” 
The evidence of a gambler is not admis¬ 
sible in a Muhammadan court of law, because 
gaming is a great crime. (Htdayah ii. 

p. 688.) 

GARDEN. Arabic jannah (kf) ; 
Heb. p, pi. I Q the Qur’an the 

residence of our first parents • is called 
Al-jannah, “the garden,” and not Jannatu 
l Adn , or the “Garden of Eden,” Jannatu 
*Adn being the fourth stage of celestial bliss. 
Al-janndt y “ the gardens,” is a term frequently 
used in the Qur’an for the state of heavenly 
joy; and the stages of paradise, which are 
eight, are known as—(1) The garden of 
eternity, (2) The dwelling of peace, (3) The 
dwelling which abideth, (4) The garden of 
, Eden, (5) The garden of refuge, (6) The 
garden of delight, 1 (7) The garden of 4 Illxyun, 
(8) The garden of Paradise, [paradise.] 

GENII. Arabic jinn an ^ 

jdnn (c)W). Muhammad was a sincere 
believer in the existence of good and evil 
genii, and fias left a record of his belief in the 
Lxxnnd chapter of his Qur’an, entitled the 
Suratu 'l-Jinn. It opens thus :— 

“ Sat: It hath been revealed to me that a 
company of JINN listened and said, Verily, 
we have heard a marvellous discourse 
(Qur’an); 

“It guidetb to the truth; wherefore we 
believed in it, and we will not henceforth join 
any being with our Lord ; 

“ And He,—may the majesty of our Lord 
be exalted !—hath taken no spouse neither 
hath be any offspring. 
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“ Bat the foolish among as hath spoken of 
God that which is unjust: 

“And we verily thought that no one 
amongst men or jinn would have uttered a 
lie against God. 

“ There are indeed people among men, who 
have sought ,for refuge unto people among 
jinn : but they only increased their folly : 

“And they thought as ye think, that God 
would not raise any from the dead. 

“And the Heavens did we essay, but 
found them filled with a mighty garrison, and 
with Aiming darts; 

“ And we sat on some of the seats to listen, 
but whoever listeneth findeth an ambush 
ready for him of flaming darts.” 

The following exhaustive account of the 
Muhammadan belief on the subject is taken 
from the writings of the late Mr. Lane (the 
learned author of the Modem Egyptians and 
of Notes on-the Arabian Nights ), but slightly 
altered to meet the requirements of the pre¬ 
sent work. 

According to a tradition from the Prophet, 
this species consists of fi,ve orders, namely, 
Jann (who are the least powerful of all), Jinn, 
Shaitans (or devils),‘Ifrits, and Marids. The 
last, it is added, are the most powerful; and 
the Jann are transformed Jinn, like as certain 
apes and swine were transformed men. It 
must, however, be remarked that the terms 
Jinn and Jann are generally used indiscrimi¬ 
nately as names of the whole species, whether 
.good or bad, and that the former term is the 
more common. Also, that Shaitan is com¬ 
monly used to signify any evil genius. An 
i lfrtt is a powerful evil genius ; a Marid , an 
evil genius of the most powerful class. The 
Jinn (but, generally speaking, evil ones) are 
called by the Persians Deves, the most 
powerful evil Jinn, Narahe (which signifies 
“males,” though they are said to be males 
and females); the good Jinn, JPirts, though 
this term is commonly applied to females. 
In a tradition from the ih’ophet, it is said, 
« The Jann were created of a smokeless fire.” 
The word which signifies “ a smokeless fire 1 
has been misunderstood by some as meaning 
“the flame of fire.” Al-Jauhari (in the Sihah ) 
renders it rightly; and says that of this fire 
was the Shaitan or Iblis created. Al-Jann 
is sometimes used as a name for Iblis, as in 
the following verse of the Qur’an (Surah xv. 
27): “ And the Jinn [the father of the Jinn, 
t.e. Iblis] we had created before [i.e. before 
the creation of Adam] of the fire of the 
Samum [f.e. of the fire without smoke].” 
Jann also signifies “a serpent," as in other 
passages of the Qur’an, and is used in the 
same book aB synonymous with Jinn. In the 
last sense it is generally believed to be used 
in the tradition quoted in the commencement 
of this paragraph. There are several appa¬ 
rently contradictory traditions from the Pro¬ 
phet, which are reconciled by what has been 
pbove stated ; in one it is said that Iblis was 
the father of all the Jann and Shait&n ; Jann 
being here synonymous with Jinn; in another, 
that Jann was the father of all the Jinn, here 
Jann being used as a name for Iblis. 


“It is held,” says al-QazwIni, “that the 
Jinn are aerial animals, with transparent 
bodies, which can assume various forms. 
People differ in opinion respecting these 
beings ; some consider the Jinn and Shaitans 
as unruly men, but these persons are of the 
Mu‘tazilahs [a sect of Muslim freethinkers], 
and some hold that God, whose name be 
exalted, created the angels of the light of 
fire, and the Jiqn of its flame [but this is at 
variance with the general opinion], and the 
Shaitans of its smoke [which is also at 
variance with ihe common opinion] ; and that 
[all] these kinds of beings are [usually] in¬ 
visible to men, but that they assume what 
forms they please, and when thoir form be¬ 
comes condensed they are visible.” This last 
remark illustrates several descriptions of 
genii in the Arabian Nights, where the form 
of the monster is at first undefined, or 
like an enormous pillar, and then gradually 
assumes a human shape and less gigantic 
size. 

It is said that God created the Jann [or 
Jinn] two thousand years before Adam [or, 
according to some writers, much earlier], and 
that there are believers and infidels and every 
sect among them, as among men. Some say 
that a prophet named Yusuf was sent to the 
Jinn; others, that they had only preachers or 
admonishers; others, again, that seventy 
apostles were sent, before Muhammad, to 
Jinn and men conjointly. It is commonly 
believed that the preadamite Jinn were go¬ 
verned by forty (or, according to aom r 
seventy-two) kings, to each of whom the 
Arab writers give the name of Sulaiman (or 
Solomon); and that they derive their appel¬ 
lation from the last of these, who was called 
Jann ibn Jann, and who, some say, built the 
Pyramids of Egypt. 

The following account of the preadamite 
Jinn is given by al-QazwIni:— 

“ It is related in histories that a race of 
Jinn in ancient times, before the creation of 
Adam, inhabited the earth, and covered it, 
the land and the sea, and the plains and the 
mountains ; and the favours of God were mul¬ 
tiplied upon them, and they had government, 
and prophecy, and religion and law ; but they 
transgressed and offended, and opposed their 
prophets, and made wickedness to abound in 
the earth i whereupon God, whose name be 
exalted, sent against them an army of angels, 
who took possession of the earth, and drove 
away the Jinn to the regions of the islands, 
and made many of them prisoners; and of 
those who were made prisoners was ‘Azazil 
(afterwards called Iblis, from his despair), 
and a slaughter was made among them. At 
that time, ‘Azazil was young; he grew up 
among the angels [and probably for that 
reason was called one of them], and became 
learned in their knowledge, and assumed the 
government of them ; and his days were pro¬ 
longed until he became their chief; and thus 
it continued for a long time, until the affair 
between him and Adam happened, as God, 
whose name be exalted, hath said, ‘ When we 
said unto the Angels, Worship ye Adam, and 
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[dll wonhipptd except Iblis, J[who] wm 
rone] of the Jinn.’ (S&rah L 49). 

Iblis, we ere told by another authority, 
yae sent as a governor upon the earth, and 
Judged among* the Jinn a thousand years, 
after which he ascended into hoaven, and re¬ 
mained employed in worship until the crea¬ 
tion of Adam. The name of Iblis was origi¬ 
nally, according to some, ‘Aza 2 il (as before 
mentioned), and according to others, al-Hari$ ; 
his patronymic is Abu Munnah or Abu ’1- 
Qhimr. It is disputed whether he was of 
the angels or of the Jinn. There are three 
opinions onthiB point: (1) That he was of-the 
angels, from a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas ; 
(2) That he was of the Shaitans (or evil 
Jinn), as it is said in the Qur’an, “ Except 
Iblis’ [who] was [one] of the Jinn " ; this was 
the opinion of al-Hasanu ’l-Basri, and is that 
commonly held; (3) That he was neither of 
the angels nor of the Jinn, but created alone 
of fire. Ibn ‘Abbas founds his opinion on 
the same text from which al-Hasanu ’l-Basri 
derives his : “ When we said unto the angels, 
worship ye Adam, and [all] worshipped ex¬ 
cept Iblis, [who] was Tone] of the Jinn ” 
(before quoted) ; which he explains by say¬ 
ing that the most noble and honourable 
among the angels are called “ the Jinn,” be¬ 
cause they are veiled from the eyes of the 
other angels on' account of their superiority; 
and that Iblis was one of these Jinn. He 
adds, that he had the government of the 
lowest heaven and of the earth, and was 
called the Xa’us' (lit “Peacock”) of the 
angels; and that there was not a spot in the 
lowest heaven but he had prostrated himself 
upon it; but when the Jinn rebelled upon the 
earth, God sent a troop of angels, who drove 
them to the islands arid mountains ; and Iblis 
being elated with pride, and refusing to pro¬ 
strate, himself before Adam, God transformed 
him into a Shaitan. But this reasoning is 
opposed by other verses, in which Iblis is 
represented as saying, “ Thou hast created 
me of fire, and has created him [Adam] of 
earth.” It is therefore argued, “ If he were 
orsated originally of fire, how was he created 
of light ? for the angels were [all] created of 
light.” The former verse may be explained 
by the tradition that Iblis. having been taken 
oaptive, was exalted among the angels; or, 
perhaps, there is an ellipsis after the word 
“ Angels”; for it might be inferred that the 
command given to the Angels was also (and 
a fortiori) to be obeyed by the Jinn. 

According to a tradition, Iblis and all the 
ShaHans are distinguished from the other 
Jinn by a longer existence. “ The Shaitans,” 
it is added, “are the children of-Iblis, and 
die not but with him; whereas the [other] 
Jinn die before him, though they may live 
many centuries. But this is not altogether 
accordant with the popular belief: Iblis and 
many other evil Jinn are to survive mankind, 
but they are to die before the general resur¬ 
rection, as also even the angels, the last of 
whom will be the Angel of Death, ‘Izra’il. 
Yet not all the evil Jinn are to live thus long. 
Many of them are killed by shooting stars, 


hurled at them from heaven; wherefore, the 
Arabs, when they see a shooting star (thihib), 
often exclaim, ‘ May God transfix the enemy 
of the faith 1 * Many also are killed by other 
Jinn, and some even by men. The fire of 
which the Jinn is created circulates in his 
veins, In place of blood ; therefore, when he 
receives a mortal wound, this fire, issuing 
from his veins, generally consumes him to 
ashes. 

The Jinn, it has been already shown, are 
peaceable. They also eat and drink, and 
propagate their species, sometimes iu conjunc¬ 
tion with human beings ; in which latter case, 
the offspring partakes of the nature of both 
parents. In all these respects they differ 
from the angels. Among the evil Jinn are 
distinguished the five sons of their chief, 
Iblis; namely, Tir, who brings about calami¬ 
ties, losses, and injuries ; al-A‘war, who en¬ 
courages debauchery; Sfit, who suggests lies; 
Dasim* who causes hatred between man *nd 
wife ; and Zalambur, who presides over places 
of traffic. 

The most common forms and habitations 
or places of resort of the Jinn must now bo 
described. The following traditions from the 
Prophet are to the purpose :— 

The Jinn are of various shapes, having the 
forms of serpents, scorpions, lions, wolves, 
jackals, &c. The Jinn are of three kinds— 
one on. the land, one on the sea, and one in 
the air. The Jinn consist of forty troops, 
each troop consisting of six hundred thou¬ 
sand. The Jinn are of three kinds—one have 
wings and fly; another are snakes and doge ; 
and tho third move about from place to place 
like men. Domestic snakes are asserted to 
be Jinn on the same authority. 

The Prophet ordered his followers to kill 
serpents and scorpions if they intruded at 
prayers; but on other occasions, he seems to 
have required first to admonish them to 
depart, and then, if they remained, to kill 
them. The Doctors, however, differ in opinion 
whether all kinds of snakes or serpents 
should bo admonished first; or whether any 
should; for the Prophet, say they, took a 
covenant of the Jinn [probably after the 
above-mentioned command], that they should 
not entor the houses of the faithful; there¬ 
fore, it ia argued, if they enter, they break 
their covenant, and it becomes lawful to kill 
them without previous admonishment. Yet 
it is related that ‘Ayisbah, one of the Pro¬ 
phet’s wives, having killed a serpent in her 
chamber, was alarmed by a dream, and fear¬ 
ing that it might have been a Muslim Jinnx, as 
it did not enter her chamber, when she was 
undressed, gave in alms, as an expiation, 
twelve thousand dirhams (about £300), the 
price of the blood of a Muslim. 

Tho JinA sire Baid to appear to mankind 
most commonly in the shapes of serpents, 
dogs, cats, or human beings. In the last 
case they are sometimes of the stature of 
men, and sometimes of a size enormously 
gigantic. If good, they are generally resplen¬ 
dency handsome; if evil, horribly hideous. 
They become invisible at pleasure (by a rapid 
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extension or rarefaction of the particles 
which compose them), or suddenly disappear 
in the earth or air, or through a solid wall. 
Many Muslims in the present day profess 
to have seen and held intercourse with 
them. 

The Zauba l ah , which is a whirlwind that 
raises the sand or dust in the form of a 
pillar of prodigious height, often seen sweep¬ 
ing across the deserts and fields, is believed 
to be caused by the flight of an evil genii. 
To defend themselves from a Jinn thus 
“ riding in the whirlwind,” the Arabs often 
exclaim, “Iron! Iron!” ( HadidJ Hadtd /) 
or, “Iron! thou unlucky!” ( Hadid! yd 
Mashum /), as the Jinn are supposed to have 
a great dread of that metal; or they exclaim, 
“ God is most great! ” ( Al/dhu akbar /) A 
similar superstition prevails with respect to 
the waterspout at sea. 

It is believed that the chief abode of the 
Jinn is in the mountains of Qaf, which are 
supposed to encompass the whole of our 
earth. But they are also believed to pervade 
the solid body of our earth, and the firma¬ 
ment ; and to choose, as their principal places 
of resort, or of occasional abode, baths, 
wells, the latrina, ovens, ruined houses, 
market-places, the junctures of roads, the sea, 
and rivers. 

The Arabs, therefore, when they pour 
water, &c., on the ground, or enter a bath, or 
let down a bucket into a well, or visit the 
latrina, and on various other occasions, say, 
“ Permission! ** or “ Permission, ye blessed 1 99 
(hn ! or hn yd Mubdrakiin /). The evil 
spirits (or evil genii), it is said, had liberty to 
enter any of the seven heavens till the birth 
of Jesus, when they were excluded from three 
of them. On the birth of Muhammad, they 
were forbidden the other four. They con¬ 
tinue, however, to ascend to the confines of 
the lowest heaven, and there listening to the 
conversation of the angels respecting things 
decreed by God, obtain knowledge of futurity, 
which they sometimes impart to men, who 
by means of talismans or certain invocations 
make them to serve the purposes of magical 
performances. 

What the Prophet said of Iblls in the fol¬ 
lowing tradition, applies also to the evil Jinn 
over whom he presides: His chief abode 
[among men] is the bath ; his chief places of 
resort are the markets and junctures of roads ; 
his food is whatever is killed without the 
name of God being pronounced over it; his 
drink, whatever is intoxicating ; his Mu’azzin, 
the mizmar (a musical pipe), i.e. any musical 
instrument) ; his Qur’an, poetry ; his written 
character, the marks made in geomancy; 
his speech, falsehood; his snares are 
women. 

That particular genii presided over par¬ 
ticular places, was the opinion of the early 
Arabs. It is said in the Qur’an (Surah 
Ixxii. 6), “ And there were certain men who 
sought refuge with certain of the Jinn.” In 
the commentary of the Jalalan, I find the 
following remark on these words :—“ When 
they halted, on their journey, in a place of 


fear, each man said, 4 1 seek refuge with the 
lord of this place, from the mischief of his 
foolish ones 1 * ” In illustration of this, I may 
insert the following tradition, translated from 
al - Qazwini :—“ It is related by a certajn 
narrator of traditions, that he descended into 
a valley with his sheep, and a wolf carried 
off a ewe from among them; and he arose, 
and raised his voice, and cried, *0 inhabitant 
of the valley! ’ whereupon he heard a voice 
saying, 1 O wolf, restore to him his sheep I ’ 
and the wolf came with the ewe, and left her, 
and departed.” The same opinion is held by* 
the modern Arabs, though probably they do 
not use such an invocation. 

A similar superstition, a relic of ancient 
Egyptian credulity, still prevails among the 
people of Cairo. It is believed that each 
quarter of this city has its peculiar guardian- 
genius, or Agathodaemon, which has the form 
of a serpent. 

It has already been mentioned that some of 
the Jinn are Muslims, and others infidels. The 
good acquit themselves of the imperative 
duties of religion, namely, prayers, alms¬ 
giving, fasting during the month of Rama¬ 
zan, and pilgrimage to Makkah and Mount 
‘Arafat, but in the performance of these 
duties they are generally invisible to human 
beings. 

No man, it is said, ever obtained such ab¬ 
solute power over the Jinn as Sulaiman ibn 
Da’ud (Solomon, the son of David). This he 
did by virtue of a most wonderful talisman, 
which is said to have come down # to him from 
heaven. It was a sealing ring, upon which 
was engraved “ the most great name ” of God 
[al-ismu ’l-a‘zam], and was partly composed 
of brass and partly of iron. With the brass he 
stamped his written commands to the good 
Jinn; with the iron (for a reason before men¬ 
tioned) those to the evil Jinn or devils. 
Over both orders he had unlimited power, &b 
well as over the birds and the winds, and, as 
is generally said, the wild beasts. His wazir, 
Asaf the son of Barkhiyah, is also said to 
have been acquainted with “the most great 
name,” by uttering which the greatest mira¬ 
cles may be performed, even that of raising 
the dead. By virtue of this name, engraved 
on his ring, Sulaiman compelled the Jinn to 
assist in building the temple of Jerusalem, 
and in various other works. Many of the 
evil genii he converted to the true faith, and 
many others of this class, who remained 
obstinate in infidelity, he confined in prisons. 
He is said to have been monarch of the 
whole earth. Hence, perhaps, the name of 
Sulaiman is given to the universal monarch# 
of the preadamite Jinn; unless the story of 
his own universal dominion originated from 
confounding him with those kings of the 
Jinn. 

The injuries related to hare been inflicted 
upon human beings by evil genii are of various 
kinds. Genii are said to have often carried 
off beautiful women, whom they have forcibly 
kept as their wives or concubines. Malicious or 
disturbed genii are asserted often to station 
themselves on the roofs, or at the windows, 
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of houses, and to throw down bricks and 
stones on persons passing by. When they 
take possession of an uninhabited house, 
they seldom fail to persecute terribly any 
person who goes to reside in it. They are 
also very apt to pilfer provisions, Ac. Many 
learned and devout persons, to secure their 
property from such depredations, repeat the 
words, “In the name of God, the Compas¬ 
sionate, the Merciful! ” on locking the doors 
of their houses, rooms, or closets, and on 
covering the bread-basket, or anything con¬ 
taining food. During the month of Ramazan, 
the evil genii are believed to be confined in 
prison; and, therefore, on the last night of 
that month, with the same view, women 
sometimes repeat the words above mentioned, 
and sprinkle salt upon the floors of the apart¬ 
ments of their houses. 

To complete this sketch of Arabian myth¬ 
ology, an account must be added of several 
creatures generally believed to be of inferior 
orders of the Jinn. One of these is the 
Qkfll, which is commonly regarded as a kind 
of Shaitkn, or evil genii, that eats men, and 
is also described by some as a Jinn, or an 
enchanter, who assumes various forms. The 
Ghuls are said to appear in the forms of 
various animals, and of human beings, and in 
many monstrous shapes ; to haunt burial- 
grounds and other sequestered spots ; to feed 
upon dead human bodies ; and to kill and 
devour any human creature who has the 
misfortune to fall in their way ; whence the 
term “ Ghul ” is applied to any cannibal. 

An opinion quoted by a celebrated author 
respecting the Ghul is, that it is a demoniacal 
animal, which passes a solitary existence in 
the deserts, resembling both man and brute; 
that it appears to a person travelling alone 
in the night and-in solitary places, and, being 
supposed by him to be itself a traveller, 
lures him out of his way. Another opinion 
stated by him is this : that, when the Shai¬ 
tans attempt to hear words by stealth [from 
the confines of the lowest heaven], they are 
struck by shooting stars, and some are burnt; 
some falling into a sea, or rather a large 
river (bahr), become converted into croco¬ 
diles ; and some, falling upon the land, be¬ 
come Qhuls. The same author adds the fol¬ 
lowing tradition: “ The Ghul is any Jinn 
that is opposed to travels, assuming various 
forms and appearances; and affirms that 
several of the Companions of the Prophet 
saw Ghuls in their travels; and that‘Umar 
among them saw a Ghul while on a journey 
to Syria, before Islam, and struck it with his 

Bword." , . 

It appears that “ Ghul ” is, properly speak¬ 
ing, a name onlv given to a female demon of 
the kind above described; the male is called 
* Qut.rub.” It is said that these beings, and 
the Ghaddar, or Qharrar, and other similar 
creatures, which will presently be mentioned, 
are the offspring of Iblia and of a wife whom 
God created for him of the fire of the Saraum 
(which here signifies, as in an instance 
before mentioned, “a smokeless fire’’); and 
that they sprang from an egg. The female 
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Ghul, it is added, appears to men in the 
deserts, in various forms, converses with 
them, and sometimes prostitutes herself to 
them. 

The Si‘lat, or Si‘la\ is another demoniacal 
creature, described by some [or rather, by 
most authors] as of the Jinu. It is said that 
it is mostly found in forests; and that when 
it captures a man, it makes him dance, and 
plays with him as the cat plays with the 
mouse. A man of Isfahan asserted that 
many beings of this kind abounded in his 
country; that sometime the wolf would 
hunt one of them by night, and devour it, and 
that, when it had seized it, the Si'la’ would 
cry out, “ Come to my help, for the wolf de- 
voureth meP or it woulej cry, “Who will 
liberate me ? I have a hundred dinars, and 
he shall receive them! ” But the people 
knowing that it was the cry of the Si‘la\ no 
one would liberate it; and so the wolf 
would eat it. «... 

An island in the sea of China (§in) 18 
“ the island of the Si‘la\” by Arab geographers, 
from its being said to be inhabited by the 
demons so named; they are described aB 
creatures of hideous forms, supposed to be 
Shaitans, the offspring of human beings and 
Jinn, who eat men. t , 

The Ghaddar is another creature of a simi¬ 
lar nature, described as being found in the 
borders of al-Yaman, and sometimes in Tiha- 
mah, and in the upper parts of Egypt. It is 
said that it entices a man to it, and either 
tortures him in a manner not to be described, 
or merely terrifies him, and leaves him. 

The Dalban is also a demoniacal being, in¬ 
habiting the islands of the seas, having the 
form of a man, and riding on an ostrich. It 
eats the flesh of men whom the sea casts on 
the shore from wrecks. Some say that a 
Dalhan once attacked a ship on the sea, and 
desired to take the crew ; but they contended 
with it; whereupon it uttered a cry which 
caused them to fall on their faces, and it 
took them. 

The Shiqq is another demoniacal creature, 
having the form of half a human being (like 
a man divided longitudinally); and it is be¬ 
lieved that the Nasnas is the offspring of a 
Shiqq and of a human being. The Shiqq 
appears to travellers; and it was a demon of 
this kind who killed, and was killed by ‘Al- 
qamah, the son of Safwan, the son of Umai- 
vah, of whom it is well known tbat_ he was 
killed by a Jinn. So says al-Qazwinl. 

The Nasnas (above mentioned) is described 
as resembling half a human being; having 
half a head, half a body, one arm, and one 
leg, with which it hops with much agility; as 
being found in the woods of al-Yaman^ and 
being endowed with speech ; “ but God,” it is 
added, “ is all knowing.” It is said that it is 
found in Hazramaut as well as al-Yaman ; and 
that one was brought alive to al-Mutawakkil. It 
resembled a man in form, excepting that it had 
but half a fac<< which was in its breast, and 
a tail like that of a sheep. The people of 
Hazramaut, it is added, eat it; and its flesh 
is sweet. It is only generated in their country. 
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A man who wont there asserted that he tew 
ft captured Nasnis, which cried ont for mercy, 
conjuring him by God ftnd by himself. 

A rftce of people whose head is in the 
breast, is described as inhabiting an island 
called Jabah (supposed to be Java), in the 
sea of Hind, or India. A kind of Nasn&s is 
also described as inhabiting the island of R&ij, 
in the sea of China, and haring wings like 
those of the bat. 

The Hatif is a being that is heard, but not 
seen; and is often mentioned by Arab writers. 
It is generally the communicator of some 
intelligence in the way of advice, or direction, 
or warning. (See Lane’s Modem Egyptians ; 
Lane’s Notes on the Arabian Nights,) 

GENTILES. . Arabic Ummi 

from «urjr, “a mother”); pi ummiyun, lit, 
u Ignorant as new-born babes.” Hebrew 

D713- According to al-Baizawi, all the 

people of the earth who do not possess a 
divine Book. In the Qur’an, the term is spe¬ 
cially applied to the idolaters of Arabia. 

Sftrah fcrii. 2: “He (God) it is who sent 
unto the Gentiles a Prophet, amongst them to 
recite to them His signs and to purify them, 
and to teach them the Book, the wisdom, 
although they were before in obvious error.” 

GEOBGE, St. [jIRJIB, AL-KHIZR.] 

al-GBABAH (M-4-tt). «The 

desert.” A name given to the open plain 
near al-Madinah. 

GfiABN Fraud or deceit 

in sales. 

QJ3ADDAR (%W). A species of 

demon said to be found on the borders of 
al-Taman. [gejtil] 

GJJADlR (jk**)' A festival of 
the 3hi‘ahs on the 18th of the month of Zu *1- 
Hijjah, when three images of dough filled 
with honey are made to represent Abu B&kr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, which are stuck with 
knives, and the honey is sipped as typical of 
the blood of the usurping Khalifahs. The 
festival is named from Ghadir, «a pool,” and 
the festival commemorates, it is said, Muham¬ 
mad having declared ‘All his successor at* 
Ghadir Khum, a watering place midway 
between Makkah and al-Madinah. 

QflAIB (s-*A). Lit. u Secret.” 
The terms Ghaibu 'l-Huwiydh y “ Secret es¬ 
sence,” and al- Ghaibu H-Muftaq, “ the absolute 
unknowable,” are used by Sufi mystics to 
express the nature of God. (‘Abdu ’r-Raz- 
z&q’s Diet, of Terms .) 

GBAIRAH (i^). u Jealousy.” 
Muhammad is related to have said, “ There 
is a kind of jealousy (ghairah ) which God 
likes, and there is a kind of jealousy which 
he abominates. The jealousy which God 
likes is when a man has suspicion that his wife 
or slave girl comes and sits by a stranger; 
the jealousy which God abominates is when, 
without cause, a man harbours in bis heart a 
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bad opinion of his wife ” (Mishk&t, book 
xili. c. xv. pt. 2.) 

GHAIR-I-MAHDI( t5 J^.y»). Lit. 

“ Without MahdI.” A small sect who believe 
that the Imam MahdI will not reappear. They 
say that one Saiyid Muhammad of Jeypore 
was the real MahdI, the twelfth Imam, and 
that he has now gone never more to return. 
They venerate him as highly as they do the 
Prophet, and consider all other Muslima to 
be unbelievers. On the night called Lailatu 
*1-Qadr, in the month of Ramazan, they meet 
and repeat two rak‘ah prayers. After that act 
of devotion is over, they say: “ God is Al¬ 
mighty, Muhammad is our Prophet, the 
Qur’an and MahdI are just and true. • TmiLm 
MahdI is come and gone. Whosoever disbe¬ 
lieves this iB an infidel.” They are a very 
fanatical sect. (See Qanun-i-Islam.) 

GBAMARAT plural of 

ghamrah , “ abyss.” A word used to express 
the agonies of death. It occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah vi. 93: “But oouldst thou see when 
the ungodly are in the floods of death (gha- 
mardtu and the angels reach forth 

their hands, saying, ‘ Yield up your souls :— 
this day shall'ye be recompensed with a hu¬ 
miliating punishment.’ ” 

al-GEANI “The Inde- 

pendent One.” One of the ninety-nine special 
names or attributes of. God, expressing the 
superiority of the Almighty over the neces¬ 
sities and requirements of mankind. The 
word occurs in the Qur’ia, Sarah lx. 0, and 
is translated by Falmer, « He is rich.** 

QfiA§B (v*-A). “ Using by force; 

usurpation.” 

Gmtb, in its literal sense, means the for¬ 
cibly taking a thing from another. In the 
language of the law it signifies the taking of 
the property of another which is valuable 
and sacred, without the consent of the pro¬ 
prietor, in such a manner as to destroy^the 
proprietor’s possession of it, whence it is 
that usurpation is established by exacting 
service from the slave of another, or by put¬ 
ting a burden upon the quadruped of another, 
but not by sitting upon the carpet of 
another; because by the use of the slave 
of another, and by loading the quadru]oed of 
another, the possession of the proprietor is 
destroyed, whereas by sitting upon the car¬ 
pet of another the possession of the pro¬ 
prietor is not destroyed It is to be observed 
that if any person knowingly and wilfully 
usurp the property of another, he is held in 
law to be an offender, and becomes respon¬ 
sible for a compensation. If, on the con¬ 
trary, he should not have made the usurpa¬ 
tion knowingly and wilfully (as where a per¬ 
son destroys property on the supposition of 
itB belonging to himself, and it afterwards 
proves the right of another), he is in that 
case also liable for a compensation, because 
a compensation is the right of men ; but he is 
not an offender, as his erroneous offence is 
cancelled. ( Hidayah , voL iii. p. 522.) 
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xi-QHiSHlTAH “The 

Covering, Overwhelming.” A name given to 
the Lxxxrmth Surah of the Qur’an, the word 
occurring in the first verse for the Day of 
Judgment: u Has there come to thee the 
story of the overwhelming ? ” 

GBJLSEL (“ A washer of 

the dead.” An official is generally appointed 
for this purpose by the Imam of the parish. 

QEASSAN foUA). A tribe of 

Arabs inhabiting the western side of the 
Syrian desert in the time of Muhammad. 
(See Muir’s Lift of Mahomet , vol.. i. p. 
clxxxiii.) 

(JBATAFAN (eUU). An Arabian 

tribe descended from Qais. 

CfflAUS Lit. “ One to whom 

we can cry for help.” A mediator. A title 
given to a Muhammadan saint. Some hold 
it to be the highest order of sanctity, whilst 
others regard it as second in rank to that of 
Quf6. According to the Gh iydgu ’ l-Lughah 
it is an inferior rank of sanctity to that 
of Quf6. 

GBA?AB “ Auger," 

“ wrath.” A word used frequently in the 
Qur’an for the wrath of God, e.g. Surah iv. 
95: “ God shall be angry with him.” 

GHAZ T One who fights in 

the cause of Islam. A hero; a warrior. One 
who slays an infidel. It is also a title of 
distinction conferred by Muslim rulers ppon 
generals and warriors of renown. In the 
Turkish Empire the title of Ghdzx implies 
something similar to our “ Field Marshal.” 
The Prophet is related to have said, “ God is 
sponsor for him who goes forth to fight in 
the road of God, for His satisfaction and for 
that of His Prophet, He shall, if he be 
not killed, return to his home with plunder 
and rewards. And if he die, his reward is 
paradise.” ( Mishkdt , book xvii. c. 1.) 

GEAZWAH (Xa-A). A military 

force when it is lead Dy either an Apostle 
(Rasul) or an Tmam A small force com¬ 
manded by one of the Imam’s lieutenants is a 
sanyahy or brigade. (See Qhiydtu't-Lughah, 
in loco.) 

al-GBAZZAII (oV 1 ')- Abu 

Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad fU- Ghazzdli. is a well known Sunni 
doctor sumamed Hujjatu H-lsldm ( M the proof 
of Islam ”). He was a native of * or 

sometime a professor in the college at Nai- 
sapfir. Born ah, 450 (a.d. 1068), died a.h. 
506 (a.D. 1111), at Tub. His exposition 
on the nature of God will be found in the 
article god. His great theological work is 
the Z&y<fu * Ulumi 'd-D'xn. 

QBlBAH (A-e-A). “ Slander; 

calumny.” Anything whispered of an absent 
person to his detriment, although it be true. 
(Buhtdn expressing a false accusation.) 
Ghtbah is condemned in the Qur’an (Surah 


xlix. 12) : “0 believers, avoid frequent sus¬ 
picions, for some suspicions are a crime; 
neither let one of yon traduce ( ghtbah ) another 
in his absence.” A chapter is devoted to 
the condemnation of backbiting and calumny 
in the Traditions (vide Mishlcdt t book xxii 
ch. x.) 

Q2IFAR (^U-fc). An Arabian 

tribe in the time of Muhammad who inha¬ 
bited a tract of country in the vicinity of al- 
M&dinah. They were descendants of Abil 
Zarri ’1-GhifarL 

(JBISHAWAH (*>UA). Lit . “A 

covering.” A dimness in the eye. A word 
used in the Qur’an for spiritual blindness. 
Surah ii. 6: “ Their hearts and their ears 
hath God sealed up, and over their eyes is a 
covering. n 

(JBISLIN (e^). The water, 

blood, and matter, supposed by Muhamma¬ 
dans to run down the skin and flesh of the 
damned in hell. See Qur’an, Surah Ixix . 86: 

44 No friend shall he have here that day, 
nor food but gMslin” 

QgtfL (Jj*). A man-devouring 

demon of the woods. A species of Jinn 
[G*im.] 

GBTJLAM ((•**)> pl- ghUmah. A 

boy under age. A term used in modern 
Muslim for a slave, the legal word being 
i abd It occurs in the Qur’an for a son. 
Surah iii. 42: “ She (Mary) said, 4 How can 
I have a son when a man has not touched 
me?” 

QBULAT (B*). Lit. “ The Zea¬ 
lots.” A title given to a leading sect of the 
Shi‘ahs who, through their excessive seal for 
the Imims, have raised them above the 
degree of human beings. 

GBTJLtTL (J^)- Defrauding or 

purloining any part of the lawful plunder in 
a jihad or religious war. Forbidden in the 
Quriftn, Surah iii. 156: 44 But he who shall 
defraud , shall come forth with his defraud¬ 
ing on the day of the resurrection: then shall 
every soul be paid what it hath merited, and 
they shall not be treated with injustice.” 

QtffCTRAB (y»V)- Lit . " A crow.** 

'l-Bain : 44 The crow of separation.” 
A term used by the $uf! mystics for a certain 
state of separation from God. ( 4 Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Diet of $ufi Terms.) 

GUURRAH (*/). A fine of fire 

hundred dirhams. A slave of that value. It 
is the fine for a person striking a woman 
so as to occasion a miscarriage. (Hidagak, 
vol. iv. p. 652.) 

QUUSL (J~±), as distinguished 

from ghasl (washing) is the religious act of 
bathing the whole body' after a legal im¬ 
purity. It is founded upon the express in¬ 
junction of the Qur’an, Surah v. 9: 44 If ye are 
polluted then purify yourselves.” And the 
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Traditions most minutely relate the occasions 
on which the Prophet performed the cere¬ 
mony of ghusl, or bathing. The Muslim 
teachers of all sects are unanimous in pre¬ 
scribing the washing of the whole body after 
the following acts, which render the body 
junuby or impure: (1) /fay?, menses; (2) 
m/Sf, puerperium; (3) jim&, coitus; (4) 
ihtilam, pollutio nocturna. It is absolutely 
necessary that every part of the body should 
be washed, for ‘All relates that the Prophet 
said, “ He who leaves but one hair unwashed 
on his body, will be punished in hell accord¬ 
ingly.” ( MiskJcdt , book ii. c. viii.) 

QfftJSL MA SN 0 N (^> > » »» >* .L«a). 

Lit. “ Washings which are Sunnah.” 

Such washings are founded upon the Sun¬ 
nah, or precept and practice of Muhammad, 
although they are not supposed to be of 
divine institution. They are four in number: 
(1) Upon the admission of a convert to 
Islim; (2) Before the Friday prayers and on 
the great festivals; (3) After washing the 
dead; (4) Aiter blood-letting. (See tfakihu 
* l'Bukhari, p. 39, Bdbu V- Ghusl .) Akrimah 
relates that people came from al-‘Iraq and 
asked Ibn ‘Abbas if he believed that bathing 
on Fridays was a divine institution, and Ibn 
‘Abbas replied, “ No, but bathing is a great 
purifier, and I will tell you how the custom 
of bathing began. The people were engaged 
in daily labour and wore blankets, and the 
people sweated to such a degree as to cause 
a bad smell, so the Prophet said, * O men! 
bathe ye on Fridays and put some scent on 
your clothes.’” (Matthew’s Mishkdt, vol i. 
p. 120, from the Hadis of Abu Da’ud.) 

GIANTS. There ie but one allu¬ 
sion to giants in the Qur’an, namely, to the 
tribe ‘Ad, who are spoken of as men “ with 
lofty statures ” (Surah lxxxix. 6), and the 
commentator, Shah ‘Abdu ’1-Aziz of Delhi, 
says they were men of not less than twelve 
yards in stature. According to a tradition in 
the Kitdbu *sh-Sha/ah by the Qaxl ‘Ayaz 
(p. 65), Adam was sixty yards in height. 
In the Qhiydsu f l-Lug hah, a giant named ‘Oj 
is mentioned, who was born in the days of 
Adam and lived until the time of Moses, a 
period of 3,500 years, and that he was so 
nigh, that the flood in the days of Noah only 
reached to his waist. There are traditions 
and stories of giants whose graves exist unto 
the present day, throughout the whole of 
Asia. Opposite the Church Mission House at 
Peshawur is a grave nine yards long, which 
is held in great reverence by both Muham¬ 
madans and Hindus. De la Belle, in his 
Travels in Persia , vol ii. p. 89, mentions 
several which exist in Persia. Giant graves in 
Hindustan are numerous. 

GIDEON. In the Qur’an there is 

evidently a confusion in one passage between 
the story of Saul as told therein, and the 
ecoount of Gideon given in the Old Testament, 
as the following extracts will show j— 

“ And when Saul marched forth with his 
forces, he said, ‘ God will test you by a river: 
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He who drinketh of it shall not be of my 
band; but he who shall not taste it, drinking 
a drink out of the hand excepted, shall be of 
my band. 1 And, except a few of them, they 
drank of it. And when they had passed it, 
he and those who believed with him, the 
former said, ‘ We have no strength tliis day 
against Goliath (Jalut) and his forces: ’ But 
they who held it as certain that they must 
meet God, said, ‘ How oft, by God’s will, hath 
a small host vanquished a numerous host! 
and God is with the steadfastly enduring.’” 
(Surah ii. 250.) 

Whioh compare with Judges vii. 5:— 

“ So they brought down the people unto 
the water; and the Lord said unto Gideon, 
Every one that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou set 
by himself; likewise every one that boweth 
down upon his knees to drink. . . , The Lord 
said, By the three hundred men that lapped will 
I save you, and deliver theMidianites into thine 
hand” 

GIFTS. Arabic hibah (£**), pi. 

hibat. A deed of gift. The term hibah in 
the language of Muslim law means a transfer 
of property made immediately and without 
exchange. He who makes the gift is oalled 
the wdhib , or donor; the thing given, mauAu5 ; 
and the person to whom it is given is mauhub 
lahu. 

Muhammad sanctioned the retraction of a 
gift when he said, “ A donor preserves his 
right to his gift, so long as he does not obtain 
a return for it.” Although there is another 
tradition which says: “ Let not a donor re¬ 
tract his gift; but let a father if he pleases 
retract his gift to his son.” Ash-Shafi‘i 
maintains that it is not lawful to refrract a 
gift, except,it be from a father to a son. All 
the doctors are agreed that to retract a gift 
is an abomination, for Muhammad said: “ The 
retraction of a gift is like eating one’s spittle.” 
The general opinion is that a gift to a 
stranger may be retracted, but not a jgift to 
a k insman. A retracted gift, by the mutual 
consent of the parties, should be effected by 
a decree of the Qa?I, or judge. (Huidyah, 
voL iii. p. 290.) 

GIRDLE. Arabic nif,dq (jUrf). ' 

Amongst the Bakhtashis and several other 
orders of faqirB, investiture with a gu*dle is 
the sign of incorporation into the order. The 
Bakhtashis say that Adam was the first to 
wear the girdle worn by them, and after him 
fifteen other prophets wore it in succession, 
viz. Seth, Noah, Shu‘aib, Job, Joseph, Abra¬ 
ham, Husha‘, Yusha*, Jirjis, Jonas, §alih, j 
Zakariah, al-Khizr. Ilyas, and Jesus. (BnWs' 
Dervishes , p. 145.) 

GNOSTICS. “ The singular cor¬ 
respondence between the allusions to the cru¬ 
cifixion in the Corftn, and the wild specula¬ 
tions of the early heretics, have led to the 
conjecture that Mahomet acquired his notions 
of Christianity from a Gnostic source. But 
Gnosticism had disappeared from !Egypt 
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before the sixth century, and there is no 
reason for supposing that it hsd at any time 
gained footing in Arabia. Besides, there is 
no affinity between the supernaturalism of the 
Gnostics and Docet®, and the rationalism of 
the Cor&n. According to the former, the 
Deity must be removed far from the gross 
contact of evil matter; and the -ffion Christ, 
which alighted upon Jesus at His baptism, 
must ascend to its native regions before the 
crucifixion. With Mahomet, on the contrary, 
Jesus Christ was a mere man—wonderfully 
born, indeed—but still an ordinary man, a 
servant of the Almighty, as others had been 
before Him. Bat although there is no ground 
for believing that Gnostic doctrines were 
taught to Mehomet, yet some of the strange 
fancies of those heretics, preserved in Syrian 
tradition, may have come to the ears of his 
informants (the chief of whom, eved on 
Christian topics, seem to have been Jews, j 
unable probably to distinguish heretical fable 
from Christian doctrine), and have been by 
them adopted as a likely and convenient 
mode of explaining away that which formed 
the great barrier between Jews and Chris¬ 
tians.” (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, new ed. 
p. 161.) 

GOD. The name of the Creator of 

the Universe in the Qur’an is Allah, which is 
the title given to. the Supreme Being by Mu¬ 
hammadans of every race and language. 

AUah is supposed to be derived from ildh, 
a deity or god, with the addition of the defi¬ 
nite article al — Al-tldh, “ the God or, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, it is from faA, i 
Al-laH, ** the secret one.” But Abu Qanifah 
says that just as the essence of God is un¬ 
changeable, so is His name,„ and that AUah 
has ever been the name of the Sternal Being. 
(See Qhiydiu 7-ZugAoA.) 

Allah may be an Arabic rendering of the 

Hebrew V* el, and the unused root 

ul, M to be strong,” or from prfctythe •*- 

guUr form of D''riSty B “ expreased in 

Persian and Hindustani ty the word Khuda, 
derived from the Persian kjtpd, self; the 
self-existing one. 

Another word very frequently used for the 
Almighty in the Qur’an is Rahb, which is 
generally translated in English versions of the 
Qur’an, “ Lord.” It seems to stand in the 
relative position of the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament and the Kvpios of the New Testa¬ 
ment. The word is understood by Muslims 
to mean M the sustainer,” but it is probably 

derived from the Hebrew rabbah , M a 

stronghold,” or from its root rab, which, ac¬ 
cording to Gesenius, means 44 a multitude,” or 
anything of size or importance. 

The title Allah is called the lsmu 
or, the essential name of God, all other titles, 
including Rabb , being considered Asma'u 
$ifdt , or “ attributes " of the Divine Being. 
These attributes are called cd-Asma'u H-husna, 
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or the 41 excellent names.” The expression 
occurs in the Qur’an (Surah vii. 179), “ But 
God’s are excellent names, call on Him 
thereby.” This veree is commented upon in 
the Traditions, and Abu Hurairah says that 
Muhammad said, “Verily, there are ninety- 
nine names of God, and whoever reoites them 
shall enter into Paradise.” 

In the same tradition these names (or 


attributes) are given i 

1. Ar-Rahman 

2. Ar-Rahim . 

3. Al-Malik . 

4. Al-Quddus. 

5. As-Saldm , 

6. Al-Mu'min 

7. Al-Muhaimin 

8. Al-'Azlz . 

9. Al-Jabbdr . 

10. Al-Mutalcabbir 

11. Al-Khdliq 

12. Al-Bari . 

13. Al-Mufawwir 

14. Al-Qhaffdr 

15. Al-Qflhhdr 

16. Al-Wahkab 

17. Ar-Razzdq 

18. Al-Fattah 

19. A Alim . 

20. Al-Qjdbiz . 

21. Al-Basit. . 

22. Al-Khdfiz . 

23. Ar-Rtfi' . 

24. Al-Mtfizz . 

25. Al-Muzil . 

26. As-Sami* . 

27. Al-Bafir . 

28. Al-Hakim . 

29. Al-'Adl . 

80. Al-LatSf . 

81. Al-Khabir . 

82. Al-Haltm . 

88. Al-'Azim . 

84. At-Qhqfur 

85. Ash-Shakur 

86. Al-'Att . 

87. Al-Kabir . 

38. Al-Hafiz . 

89. Al-MuqU . 

40. Al-Hasih . 

41. ALJaRl . 

42. Al-Karim . 

48. Ar-Raqib . 

44. Al-Mufxb . 

45. Al- Wdsi< . 

46. Al-Hakim . 

47. Al-fyadid 

48. Al-Majid . 

49. Al-Bai, . 

50. Ash-Shahid 

51. Al-Haqq . 

62. Al- iValeil . 

53. Al-Qawi . 

54. Al-Matin . 

55. Al- Walt . 

56. Al-Hamid. 

57. Al-Mufoi . 

68. Al-Mubdi . 

59. ALMu'id . 

60. At-Muhyi . 


is follows:— 

The Merciful. 

. The Compassionate. 

. The King. 

. The Holy. 

. The Peace. 

. The Faithful. 

. The Protector. 

. The Mighty. 

. The Repairer. 

. The Great 
. The Creator. 

. The Maker. 

. The Fashioner. 

. The Forgiver. 

. The Dominant 
. The Bestower. 

. The Provider. 

. The Opener. 

The Know or. 

. The Re strainer. 

. The Spreader. 

. The Abaser. 

. The Exalter. 

. The Honourer. 

The Destroyer. 

. The Hearer. 

. The Seer. 

The Ruler. 

. The Just. 

. The Subtle. 

. The Aware. 

The Clement. 

. The Grand. 

. The Forgiving. 

. The Grateful. 

The Exalted. 

. The Great 
. The Guardian. 

. The Strengthens**. 

. The Reckoner. 

. The Majestic. 

, The Generous 
. The Watcher. 

. The Approver. 

The Comprehensive. 
. The Wise. 

The Loving. 

The Glorious 
. The Raiser. 

The Witness. 

The Truth. 

, The Advocate. 

The Strong. 

. The Firm. 

. The Patron. 

. The Laudable. 

. The Counter. 

The Beginner. 

. The Restorer. 

. The Qoiokener. 


61. Ai-Mumit . . The Killer. 

62. AUHaiy . . The hiring. 

68. Al-Qaiyum The Subsisting. 

64. Al-Wajid . . The Finder. 

66. Al-Mqfid . The Glorious. 

66. AU Wahid. . The One. 

67. Ab-$amad . . The Eternal 

68. Al-Qddir . . The Powerful 

69. Al-Muqtadir . The Prevailing. 

70. Al-Muqaddim . The Bringing for¬ 

ward. 

71. Al-Mua kkkh ir . The Deferrer. 

72. Al-Awwal. . The First. 

78. Al-A&ir . . The Last. 

74. At-%ihir . . The Evident. 

75. Al Bmtin . . The Hidden. 

76. Ain Wati . . The Governor. 

77. Al-Muta'iTx . The Exalted. 

78L Al-Barr The Righteous. 

79. At-Tauwdb The Accepter of 

Repentance. 

86. Al-Muntaqim The Avenger. 

81. AL'AJuw . The Pardoner. 

82. Ar-R*'uf . . The Kind. 

88. MaUku U-Mulk . The Ruler of the 

Kingdom. 

84. 2%i 'l-Jaldli wa 7- The Lord of Majesty 

Ikram . . and Liberality. 

85. Al-Muqrit . . The Equitable. 

86. Al-Jami‘ . . The Collector. 

87. Al-Qhani . . The Independent. 

88. Al-Mugfax . The Enricher. 

89. Al-Mittl . . The Giver. 

90. Al-Mdni* . The Withholder. 

91. Az-$arr . The Distresses 

92. An-Nqfi* . * . The Proflter. 

98. An-Nur . The Light. 

94. Al’Hadi . . The Guide. 

95. Al-Bad «‘ . . The Incomparable. 

96. Al-Bdqi The Enduring. 

97. Al- Warig , . The Inheritor. 

98. Ar-Rashid. . The Elector. 

99. Af-$abur . . The Patient. 

The list either begins or closes with Allah , 
thus completing the number of one hundred 
names, which are usually recited on a rosary 
In the ceremony of £ikr fzntB], as well as at 
all leisure moments, by devout Muslims. The 
Wahhabis do not use a rosary, but count 
the names on their fingers, which they say 
was the custom of the Prophet, for from the 
Traditions it appears that Muhammad did 
not use a rosary. 

According to the Traditions (. MUhhdt , book 
X. c. i.), the Almighty has an “exalted 
name ” Known as the /mu 7- A'%am, which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
either in the Suratu 'l-Baqurah, the second 
chapter of the Qur’an, 168th verse, or in the 
Suratu Ali * Imran, the third chapter, first 
verse. The names of God which occur in 
these two verses are ar-Rahman, “ the Mer¬ 
ciful,” ar-Rahtm, “ The Compassionate,” al - 
ffaiy, “the Living,” and al-Q/aiyum, “the 
Subsisting.” There is, however, another tra¬ 
dition, from which it would appear that the 
name may be either al-Ahad , “ the One,” or 
as-Samoa, “ the Eternal.” 

‘Abdu 1-Qaqq, in his remarks on these 
traditions, says that it is generally held, ac¬ 


cording to a tradition by ‘Ayiihafc, that this 
great name is known only to the prophets 
and other saintly persons. The compiler of 
the Kitdbu 't-Ta'nfat says it is none other 
than the name of AUdh. 

The Prophet having said that whenever 
calls upon God by this name shall obtain all 
his desires (Mishkat, book x. c. i. pt. 2), the 
various sects of faqirs and mystics spend 
much time in endeavouring to ascertain what 
the name really is [da<wah], and the person 
who is able to assert that he has obtained 
this secret knowledge possesses great in¬ 
fluence over the minds of the superstitious. 

There can be little doubt that the discus¬ 
sion regarding this exalted name has arisen 
from the circumstance that Muhammad be¬ 
came aware of the fact that the Jews never 
recited the great name of Jehovah, and sjpoke 
of it as “ the great and terrible name,” “ the 
peculiar name” of God. 

The attributes of God as expressed in the 
ninety-nine names, are divided into the asmffu 
’ l-jalaliyah , or the glorious attributes, and 
the asindu H-jamdbyah, or the terrible attri¬ 
butes. Such names as ar.Rahim, « the Mer¬ 
ciful,” al-Karim, “ the Kind,” and al *Ajuw , 
“ the Forgiver,” belonging to the former; and 
al-Qawi, “the Strong,” al-Muntaqim, “the 
Avenger,” and al-Qadir, “the Powerful,” to 
the latter. 

In praying to God it is usual for the wor¬ 
shipper to address the Almighty by that 
name or attribute which he wishes to appeal 
to. For example, if praying for pardon, he 
will address God as either o/- ( A/5«p, “the 
Pardoner,” or at-Tauwab, “ the Receive]’ of 
repentance.* 

A belief in the existence of God, His Unity, 
His Absolute Power, and in the other essen¬ 
tial attributes of an Eternal and Almighty 
Being, is the most important part of the 
Muslim religion, and is supposed to be ex¬ 
pressed in the two clauses of the well-known 
formula : — 

m*\ m 

La ilaha Il-Id 7 -lahu. 

There is no deity But Allah. 

The first clause, “ There is no deity,” is 
known as the Nafi , or that which is rejeoted, 
and the second clause, “But Allih,”as the 
Igbat, or that which is established, the 
term Nafi wa-Isbdt being applied to the first 
two clauses of the Muslim’s Kalimah, or 
creed. 

The teaching of Muhammad in his Qur’an 
as to the nature of God, forms such an im¬ 
portant consideration in an exposition of 
Islam, that no apology is* needed for full and 
lengthy quotations from that book on the 
subject. 

The following verses are arranged in 
chronological order according to Jaldlu } d- 
dtn as-SuyutVs list;— 

Suratu l-Ikhldn . Chapter cxiil 
(One of the earliest chapters of the 
Qur’an) 

“ Say, He is God, One [God] 

“ God, the EternaL 
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“ He begetteth not nor ie begotten, 

M And there is none equal unto Him." 

Siratu 7 -A'raf. Chapter vii. 52. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ Verily your Lord ie God, who created the 
heavens and the earth in six days: then He 
aecended the throne. He caueeth the night 
to cover the day; it followeth it swiftly: and 
Be created the sun and the moon and the 
stars, made subject utterly to His command. 
Do not the whole creation and command be* 
long to Him? Blessed be God, the Lord of 
the Worlds.” 

S&ratu Maryam. Chapter xix. 91-96. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“They say, ‘ The Compassionate bath 
gotten offspring ’: Te have done an impious 

wanteth little but that the heavens be 
rent thereat, and that the earth oleave 
asunder, and that the mountains fall down in 


M For that they have attributed offspring 
to the Compassionate, when it beseemetn not 
the Compassionate to get offspring. 

“ There is none of all that are in the hea¬ 
vens and the earth but he shall oome unto 
the Compassionate as a servant. He hath 
known them and numbered them with an 
sweet numbering. 

•• And each of them shall oome unto Him 
on the day of resurrection, alone. 

« Verily those who have believed and have 
done the things that are right, on them the 
Compassionate will bestow [His] love.” 

Swatu'l-Hijr. Chapter xv. 16-26. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

« We (God) have placed in heaven the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, and adorned them for the 
beholders with the comtellatione ; 

« And We have guarded them (by meant of 
ahooting atari) from every accursed devil 

“ Excepting him who listened by stealth, 
whom a manifest shooting star pursueth. 

“ We have also spread forth the earth, and 
thrown thereon firm motmtauu, and We have 
caused to spring forth in it every kind [of 
green thing] .weighed. 

“And We have provided for you therein 
necessaries of life, and for him whom ye do 
not sustain; 

“ And there is not a thing but the store¬ 
houses thereof are with Us, and We send it 
not down save in determined quantities. 

“We also send the fertilising winds, and 
We send down water from heaven, and give 
you to drink thereof; and ye are not the 
storers of it. 

« And verily We give life and death, and 
We are the heirs of all the creation. 

“We also know those who have gone 
before you, and We know those who follow 
after [you]. 

“ And verily thy Lord will assemble them 
together: foT He is Wise, Knowing.” 

SOratu 'l-An'am. Chapter vl 69-64. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

“ With Him are the keys of the hidden 
things; none knoweth them but He: and He 
knoweth whatsoever is on the land and in 
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the sea, and there falleth not a leaf but He 
knoweth it, nor a grain in the dark parts of 
the earth, nor a moist thing nor a dry thing, 
but [it is notedlin a distinct writing. 

“ And it is He who taketh your souls at 
night, and knoweth’ what ye have gained in 
the day; then He reviveth you therein, that 
an appointed time may be fulfilled. Then 
unto Him shall ye return: then will He 
declare unto you what ye have done. 

“ And He is the Supreme over His servants, 
and He sendeth watchers over you, until 
when death cometh unto any one of you, Our 
messengers take his soul, and they fail 
not. 

« Then are they returned unto God their 
Lord, the True. Doth not judgment belong 
to Him? And He is the most quick of 
reckoners. 

“ Sat, Who delivereth you from the dark* 
nesses of the land and of the sea, when * ye 
supplicate Him humbly and in secret, toying, 
‘If Thou deliver us from these dangert, we 
will assuredly be of [the number of] the 
thankful ’ ? 

“ Sat, God delivereth you from them and 
from every affliction.” 

76., 95-108:— 

“Verily God causeth the grain to come 
forth, and the date-stone: He bringeth forth 
the living from the dead, and He bringeth 
forth the dead from the living: This is God; 
then wherefore are ye turned away ? 

“ He causeth the dawn to appear, and hath 
ordained the night for rest, and the sun and 
the moon for reckoning time: this is the 
appointment of the Mighty, the Wise. 

“And it is He who hath ordained for you 
Ahe stars, that ye may be guided by them in 
the darkness of the land and of the sea: We 
have clearly shown the signs of Our power 
unto the people Who know. 

“And it is He who hath produced yon 
from one soul, and there it a place of rest and 
of storing: We have clearly shown the signs 
to the people who understand. 

“ And it is He who hath sent down water 
from heaven, and We have produced thereby 
the germs of everything, ana We have caused 
the green thing to oome forth therefrom, from 
which We draw forth grains massed; and 
from the palm-tree, from its fruit-branch, 
clusters of dates heaped together: and gar¬ 
dens of grapes, and the olive and the pome¬ 
granate, like one another and not like. Look 
ye at their fruits when they hear fruit, and 
their ripening. Verily therein are signs unto 
the people who believe. 

•« Yet they have set up the Jinn as partners 
of God, though He hath created them, and 
without knowledge have they falaely attri¬ 
buted to Him sons and daughters. Extolled 
be His purity, and high be He exalted above 
that which they attribute [to Him] t 

“ He it the Author of the heavens and the 
earth. How then should He have offspring, 
when He hath no oonsort, and hath created 
everything and knoweth everything ? 

« This is God your Lord. There is no God 
but He, the Creator of everything: therefore 
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worship 70 Him; and He is guardian over 
everything. 

11 The ejes see Him not, but He seeth the 
eyee: 4 »ud He is the Gracious, the Knowing.” 

Siratu Bant Itra'iL Chapter lxvii. 1-4. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

11 Bleated be He in whose hand is the domi¬ 
nion and who is all powerful; 

“Who hath created death and life, that 
He may prove you, which of you [will be] 
beet in works: and He is the Mighty, the 
Very-Forgiving: 

“ Who hath created seven heavens, one 
above another. Thou seest not any fault in 
the creation of the Compassionate. But lift 
up the eyes again to heaven. Dost thou see 
any fissures ? 

“Then lift up the eyes again twice; the 
sight shall return unto thee dull and dim.” 

Snratu 'l-'Ankabut. Chapter xxix. 40-48. 

(Given at Makkah.) 

M The likeness of those who take to them¬ 
selves Tutelars instead of God is as the like¬ 
ness of the spider, which maketh for herself 
a dwelling; and the frailest of dwellings 
surely is the dwelling of the spider! If they 
knew-! 

“ Verily God knoweth whatever thing they 
Invoke in His stead ; and He is the Mighty, 

the Wise. 

“And these parables we propound unto 
men; but none understand them except the 

wise. 

“God hath created the heavens and the 
earth in truth: verily therein is a sign unto 
the believers.” 

Suratu H-Baqarak, Chapter it 157-160. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ And your God is One God: there is no 
god but He, the Compassionate, the Merciful. 

“ Verily in the creation of the heavens and 
the earth, and the varying of night and day, 
and the ships that course upon the sea laden 
with what is profitable to mankind, and the 
water that God hath sent down from heaven, 
quickening the earth thereby after its death, 
and scattering about it all kinds of beasts; 
and in the changing of the winds, and the 
olouds that are compelled to do service be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, are signs unto a 
people who understand. 

“ Tet among men are those who take to 
themselves, beside God, idols, which they 
love as with the love of God: but those who 
have believed are more loving towards God 
than theae towards their idols” 

IK, 356:— 

“ God I There is no God but He, the 
Ever-Living, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
seiseth Him not, nor sleep. To Him be- 
longeth whatsoever is in the Heavens and 
whatsoever is in the Earth. Who is he that 
shall intercede with Him, unless by His per¬ 
mission? He knoweth what [hath been] 
before them and what [shall be] after them, 
and they shall not compass aught of His 
knowledge save what He willeth. His Throne 
comprehendeth the Heavens and the Earth, 
and the care of them burdeneth Him not. 
And He is the High, the Great. 


Suratu Alt 1 Imran , Chapter iii 25. 

(Given at al-Madinah ) 

“ Say, 0 God, to whom belongeth dominion, 
Thou givest dominion to whom Thou wilt, 
and from whom Thou wilt Thou takest it 
away; Thou exaltest whom Thou wilt, and 
whom Thou wilt Thou humblest. In Tfa y hand 
is good. Verily Thou art all-powerfuL 
“ Thou causest the night to pass into the 
day, and Thou causest the day to pias into 
the night; and Thou bringest forth the living 
from the dead, and Thou bringest forth the 
dead from the living; and Thou givest sus- 
tenanoe to whom Thou wilt without mea¬ 
sure.” 


Swratu 'r-Ra'd. Chapter xiii. 18. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ It is He who maketh the lightning to 
appear unto you, [causing] fear and hope of 
ram, and formeth the pregnant clouds. 

“And the thunder proclaimeth His per¬ 
fection with His praise; and [likewise] the 
angels, in fear of Him. And He sendeth the 
thunderbolts, and striketh with them whom 
He pleaseth, whilst they dispute concerning 
God; for He is mighty in power.” 

Suratu 'H-Nisa*. Chapter iv. 51. 

(Given at al-Madinah.) 

“ Verily God will not forgive the associat¬ 
ing with Him [any other being as a god], but 
will forgive other sins unto whom He 
pleaseth; and whoso assooiateth [another] 
with God hath brought a great wiokedneaa. 

The follbwing is an interpretation of the 
Muslim belief in the existence and nature of 
God, by the famous scholastie divine, the 
Imam al-Ghassali, in his book entitled a/- 
Maanadu 7-asnd, an extraot from whieh' \ 
Ockley has translated from Pocock't Specimen ' 
ffistoria Arabum :— 

** Praise be to God the Creator and Restorer 
of all things; who does whatsoever He 
pleases, who is master of the glorious throne 
and mighty force, and directs Hie sincere ser¬ 
vants into the right way and the straight 

S ath; who favoureth them, who have ones 
orae testimony to the unity, by preserving 
their confessions from the darkness of doubt 
and hesitation ; who directs them to follow 
His chosen apostle, upon whom be the bless¬ 
ing and peace of God; and to go after His 
most honourable companions, to whom he 
hath vouchsafed His assistance and direction 
which ie revealed to them in HJs essence and 
operations by the excellencies of His attri¬ 
butes, to the knowledge whereof no man 
attains but he that hath been taught by bear¬ 
ing. To these, as touching His easenoe, He 
maketh known that He is one, and hath no 
partner; singular, without anything like 
Him; uniform, having no contrary; separate, 
having no equal. He is ancient, having no 
first; eternal, having no beginning; remain¬ 
ing for ever, having no end; continuing to 
eternity, without any termination. He per¬ 
sists, without ceasing to be; remains with¬ 
out failing, and never did cease, nor ever shall 
cease to be described by glorious attributes, 
nor is subject to any decree so as to be de¬ 
termined by any precise limits or set times, 
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bat is the First and the Last, and is within 
and without. 

« ( What God it not) He, glorified be His 
name, is not a body endued with form, nor a 
substance circumscribed with limits or deter¬ 
mined by measure; neither does He resemble 
bodies, as they are capable of being measured 
or divided. Neither is He a substance, neither 
do substances exist in Him; neither is He an 
accident, nor do accidents exist in Him. 
Neither is he like to anything that exists, 
neither is anything like to Him; nor is he 
determinate in quantity nor comprehended by 
bounds, nor circumscribed by the differences 
of situation, nor contained in the heavens. 
He sits upon the throne, after that manner 
which He Himself hath d®ecrihed, and in that 
same sense which He Himself means, which 
is a sitting far removed from any notion of 
contact, or resting upon, or local situation; 
but both the throne itself, and whatsoever is 
upon it, are sustained by the goodness of his 
power, and are subject to the grasp of His 
hand. But He is above the throne, and above 
all things, even to the utmost ends of the 
earth; but so above as at the same time not 
to be a whit nearer the throne and the 
heaven; since He is exalted by (infinite) 
degrees above the throne no less than He is 
exalted above the earth, and at the same 
time is near to everything that hath a being; 
nay, * nearer to man than their jugular veins, 
and is witness to everything *: though His 
nearness is not like the nearness of bodies, 
as neither is His essence like the essence of 
bodies. Neither doth He exist in anything, 
neither doth anything exist in Him; but He 
is too high to be contained in any place, and 
too holy to be determined by time ; for He 
was before time and place were created, and 
is now after the same manner as He always 
was. He is also distinct from the creatures 
by His attributes, neither is there anything 
besides Himself in His essence, nor is His 
essence in any other besides Him. He is too 
holy to be subject to change, or any local 
motion; neither do any accidents dwell in 
Him, nor any contingencies befall Him; but 
He abides through all generations with His 
glorious attributes, free from all danger of 
dissolution. As to the attribute of perfec¬ 
tion, He wants no addition of His perfection^ 
As to being, He is l^nown to exist by the 
apprehension of the understanding; and He 
is seen as He is by an ocular intuition, which 
will be vouchsafed out of His mercy and 
grace to the holy in the eternal mansion, com¬ 
pleting their joy by the vision of HU glorious 
presence. 

“ {Hit power.) He, praised be His name, 
is living, powerful, mighty, omnipotent, not 
liable to any defect or impotence; neither 
slumbering nor sleeping, nor being obnoxious 
to decay or death. To Him belongs the 
kingdom, and the power, and the might. 
His is the dominion, and the excellency, and 
the creation, and the command thereof. The 
heavens are folded up in His right hand, and 
all creatures are couched within His grasp. 
His excellency consist® in His creating and 
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producing, and His unity in communicating 
existence and a beginning of being. He 
created men and their works, and measured 
out their maintenance and their determined 
times. Nothing that is possible can escape 
HU grasp, nor can the vicissitudes of things 
elude his power. The effects of his might 
are innumerable, and the objects of his know¬ 
ledge infinite. 

“ {Hit knowledge.) He, praised be His 
name, knows all things that can be under¬ 
stood, and comprehends whatsoever comes to 
ass, from the extremities of the earth to the 
ighest heavens. Even the weight of a pis¬ 
mire could not escape Him either in earth or 
heaven; but He would perceive the creeping 
of the black pismire in the dark night upon 
the hard stone, and discern the motion of an 
atom in the open air. He knows what is 
secret and conceals it, and views the concep¬ 
tions of the minds, and the motions of 
the thoughts, and the inmost recesses of 
secrets, by a knowledge ancient and eternal, 
that never ceased to be His attribute from 
eternal eternity, and not by any new know¬ 
ledge, Buperadded to His essence, either in¬ 
hering or adventitious. 

“ {His will) He, praised be His name, 
doth will those things to be that are, and dis¬ 
poses of all accidents. Nothing passes in the 
empire, nor the kingdom, neither little nor 
much, nor small nor great, nor good nor evil, 
nor profitable nor hurtful, nor faith nor in¬ 
fidelity, nor knowledge nor ignoranoe, nor 
prosperity nor adversity, nor increase nor de¬ 
crease, nor obedience nor rebellion, but' by 
His determinate counsel and decree, and His 
definite sentence and wilL Nor doth the 
wink of him that seeth, nor the subtlety of 
him that thinketh, exceed the bonnds of His 
will; but it is He who gave all things their 
beginning; He is the creator and restorer, the 
sole operator of what He pleases; there is no 
reversing His decree nor delaying what He 
hath determined, nor is there any refuge to 
man from his rebellion against Him, but only 
His help and mercy; nor hath any man any 
power to perform any duty towards Him, but 
through His love and will. Though men, 
genii, angels and devils, should conspire to¬ 
gether either to put one single atom in 
motion, or cause it to oease its motion, with¬ 
out His will and approbation, they would not 
be able to do it. His will subsists in His 
essence amongst the rest of His attributes, 
and was from eternity one of His eternal 
attributes, by which He willed from eternity 
the existence of those thingB that He had 
decreed, which were produced in their proper 
seasons according to His eternal will, without 
any before or a/ter, and in agreement both 
with His knowledge and will, and not by me¬ 
thodising of thoughts, nor waiting for a 
proper time, for which reason no one thing 
is in Him a hindrance from another. 

« {His hearing and sight.) And He, praised 
be His name, is hearing and seeing, and 
hear eth and seeth. No audible object, how 
still soever, eBcapeth His hearing ; nor is any 
thing visible so small as to escape hie eight; 
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for distance is no hindrance to Hie hearing, 
nor darkness to His sight He sees withont 
pupil or eye-lid, and hears withont any pas¬ 
sage or ear, even as He knoweth. without a 
heart, and performs His actions without the 
assistance of any corporeal limb, and creates 
without any instrument, for His attributes 
(or properties) are not like those of men, any 
more than His essence is like theirs. 

“ (His word.) Furthermore, He doth speak, 
command, forbid, promise, and threaten by an 
eternal, ancient word, subsisting in His 
essence. Neither is it like to the word of the 
creatures, nor doth it consist in a voice 
arising from the commotion of the air and the 
collision of bodies, nor letters which are sepa¬ 
rated by the joining together of the Ups or 
the motion of the tongue. The Qur'an, the 
Law, the Gospel, and the Psalter, are books 
sent down by Him to His apostles, and the 
Qur’an, indeed, is read with tongues, written 
in books, and kept in hearts: yet as subsist¬ 
ing in the essence of God, it doth not become 
liable to separation and division whilst it is 
transferred into the hearts and the papers. 
Thus Moses also heard the Word of God 
without voice or letter, even as the saints be¬ 
hold the essence of God without substance 
or accident. And since these are his attri¬ 
butes, He liveth and knoweth, is powerful 
and willeth and operateth, and seeth and 
speaketh.by life and knowledge, and will and 
hearing, and sight and word, not by His 
simple essence. 

“ (His works.) He, praised be His name, 
existB after such a manner that nothing be¬ 
sides Him hath any being but what is pro¬ 
duced by His operation, and floweth from His 
justice after the best, most excellent, most 
perfect, and most just model He is, more¬ 
over, wise in His works, and just in His 
decrees. But His justice is not to be com¬ 
pared with the justice of men. For a man 
may be supposed to act unjustly by invading 
the possession of another; but-no injustice 
can be conceived by God, inasmuch as there 
is nothing that belongs to any other besides 
Himself, so that wrong is not impntable to 
Him as meddling with things not appertaining 
to Him. All things, HimBelf only excepted, 
genii, men, the devil, angels, heaven, earth, 
animals, plants, substance, accident, intel¬ 
ligible, sensible, were all created originally by 
Him. He created them by His power out of 
mere privation, and brought them into light, 
when as yet they were nothing at all, but He 
alone existing from eternity, neither was 
there any other with Him. Now He created 
all things in the beginning for the manifesta¬ 
tion of His power, and His will, and the con¬ 
firmation of His word, which was true from 
all eternity. Not that He stood in need of 
them, nor wanted them; but He manifestly 
declared His glory in creating and producing, 
and commanding, without being under any 
obligation, nor out of necessity. Loving kind¬ 
ness, the showing favour and grace, and 
beneficence, belong to Him; whereas it is in 
His power to pour forth upon men a variety 
of torments, and afflict them with various 


kinds of sorrows and diseases, whioh, if He 
were to do, His justice could cot be arraigned, 
nor would he be chargeable with injustice. 
Yet he rewards those that worship Him for 
their obedience on account of his promise and 
beneficence, not of their merit nor of necessity, 
since there is nothing which He can be tied 
to perform; nor can any injustice be sup¬ 
posed in Him, nor can He be under any obli¬ 
gation to any person whatsoever. That HU 
creatnres, however, should be bound to serve 
Him, ariseth from His having declared by the 
tongues of the prophets that it was due to 
Him from them. The worship of Him is not 
simply the dictate of the understanding, but 
He sent messengers to oarry to men His com¬ 
mands, and promises, and threats, whose 
veracity He proved by manifest miracles, 
whereby men are obliged to give oredit to 
them in those things that they relate." 

Included in the attributes of God as given- 
in His ninety-nine titles or names, there are 
the Hajt tijat, or Seven Attributes; M uham¬ 
mad &1-Barqawi haa expressed them as 
follows:— 

(1) Hay at, or Life. God Most High is 
alone to be adored. He has neither asiiooiate 
nor equal. He is free from the imperfections 
of humanity. He is neithef begotten nor 
does He beget. He is invisible. He in with¬ 
out figure, form, colour or parts. Hie exist¬ 
ence haa neither beginning nor end. He is 
immutable. If He to wills, He can annihilate 
the world in a moment of time and, if it seem 
good to Him, recreate it in an instant. 
Nothing is difficult to Him, whether it be the 
creation of a fiv or that of the seven heavens. 
He receives neither profit nor loss from what¬ 
ever may happen. If all the Infidels became 
believers and all the irreligious pious, He 
would gain no advantage. On the other 
hand, if all Believers became infidels, He 
would suffer no loss. 

(2) ‘i/m, or Knowledge. He has knowledge 
of all things hidden or manifest, whether in 
heaven or on earth. He knows the number 
of the leaves of the trees, of the grains of 
wheat and of sand. Events past and future 
are known to Him. He knows what enters 
into the heart of man and what He utters 
with His mouth. He alone, except those to 
whom He has revealed them, knows the in¬ 
visible things. He is free from forgetfulness, 
negligence and error. His knowledge ifl 
eternal: it is not posterior to His essence. 

(8) Qudrah , or Powor. He is Almighty. 
If He wills, He can raise the dead, make 
stones talk, trees walk, annihilate the heavens 
and the earth, and recreate of gold or of 
silver thousands similar to those destroyed. 
He can transport a man in a moment of time 
from the east to the west, or from the west to 
the east, or to the seventh heaven. His 
power is eternal a priori and a posteriori. It 
is not posterior to His essence. 

(4) Iradah , or Will He oan do what He 
wills, and whatever He wills comes to pass. 
He is not obliged to act.. Everything, good or 
evil, in this world exists by His will He wills 
the faith of the believer and the piety of the 


religious. If He were to change His will 
there would be neither a true believer nor a 
pious man. He willeth also the unbelief of 
the unbeliever and the irreligion of the wicked 
and, without that will, there would neither 
be unbelief nor irreligion. All we do we do by 
His will: what He willeth not does not come 
to pass. If one should ask why God does 
not will that all men should believe, we 
answer : “ We have no right to enquire about 
what God wills and does. He is perfectly 
free to will and to do what He pleases.” In 
creating unbelievers, in willing that they 
should remain in that state; in making ser¬ 
pents, scorpions and pigs : in willing, in short, 
all that is evil, God has wise ends in view 
which it is not necessary that we should 
know. We must acknowledge that the will 
of God is eternal and that it is not posterior 
to His essence. 

(6) Sam 1 , or Hearing. He hears all sounds 
whether low or loud. He hears without an 
ear, for His attributes are not like those of 
men. 

(6) Batar , or Seeing. He sees all things, 
even the steps of a black ant on a black stone 
in a dark night; yet He has no eye as men 

have. 

(7) Katdm , or Speech. He speaks, but not 
with a tongue as men do. He speaks to some 
of Hia servants without the intervention of 
another, even as He spoke to Moses, and 
to Muhammad on the night of the ascension 
to heaven. He speaks to others by the instru¬ 
mentality of Gabriel, and this is the usual way 
in which He communicates His will to the 
prophets. It follows from this that the 
Quriin is the word of God, and is eternal and 
uncreated. (Sale's Faith of Islam .) 

With regard to the Muhammadan belief in 
the Supreme Being, Mr. Palgrave, the well- 
known Oriental traveller, thus expresses 
him self:— 

“ 1 There is no god but God,’ are words 
simply tantamount in English to the nega¬ 
tion of any deity save one alone; and thus 
much they certainly mean in Arabic, but 
the imply much more also. Their full sense 
is, not only to deny absolutely and unre¬ 
servedly all plurality, whether of nature or of 
person, in the Supreme Being, not only to 
establish the unity of the Unbegetting and Un¬ 
begot, in all its simple and uncommumcable 
Oneness ; but besides this, the wordB in Arabic 
and among Arabs imply that this one Su¬ 
preme Being is also tho only Agent, the only 
Force, the only act existing throughout the 
universe, and leave to all beings else, matter 
or spirit, instinct or intelligence, physical or 
moral, nothing but pure unconditional passive- 
uess, alike in movement or in quiescence, in 
action or in capacity. The sole power, the 
sole motor, movement, energy, and deed, is 
God ; the rest 'is downright inertia and mere 
instrumentality, from the highest archangel 
down to the simplest atom of creation. Hence, 
in this one sentence, is summed up a system 
which, for want of a better name, I may be 
permitted to call the Pantheism of Force, or 
of Act, thus exclusively assigned to God, Who 


absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to Whom 
alone it can be ascribed, whether for preser¬ 
ving or for destroying, for relative evil or for 
equally relative good. I say * relative,’ be¬ 
cause it is clear that in such a theology no 
place is left for absolute good or evil, reason 
or extravagance, all is abridged in the auto¬ 
cratical will of the One great Agent: ‘sic 
vole* sic jubtOy stet pro ratione voluntas *; or, 
more significantly still, in Arabic Kona 
ytshao (ka-md yasha , u) i ‘ as He wills it,’ to 
quote the constantly recurring expression of 
the Coran. 

“ Thus immeaeureably and eternally exalted 
above, and dissimilar from, all creatures, 
which lie levelled before Him on one common 
plane of instrumentality and inertness, God is 
One in the totality of omnipotent and omni¬ 
present action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or limit, save His own sole and 
absolute will. He communicates nothing to 
His creatures, for their seeming power and 
act ever remain His alone, and in return He 
receives nothing from them; for whatever 
they may be, that they are in Him, by Him, 
and from Him only. And, secondly, no supe¬ 
riority, no distinction, no pre-eminence, can be 
lawfully claimed by one creature over its 
fellow, in the utter equalisation of their un¬ 
exceptional servitude and abasement; all are 
alike tools of the one solitary Force which 
employs them to crush or to benefit, to truth 
or to error, to honour or shame, to- happiness 
or misery, quite independently of their indi¬ 
vidual fitness, deserts, or advantage, and 
simply because * He wills it,* and ‘ as He 
wills it.' 

“ One might at first sight think that this 
tremendous Autocrat, this uncontrolled and 
unsympathising Power, would be far above any¬ 
thing like passions,desires, or inclinations. Yet 
such is not the case, for He has with respect 
to His creatures one main feeling and source 
of action, namely, jealousy of them, lest they 
should perchance attribute to themselves 
something of what is His alone, and thus en¬ 
croach on His all-engrossing kingdom. Hence 
He is ever more prone to punish than to 
reward, to inflict pain than to bestow plea¬ 
sure, to ruin than to build. It is His sin¬ 
gular satisfaction to let created beings conti¬ 
nually feel that they are nothing else than 
His slaves, His tools, and contemptible tools 
also, that thus they may t£e better ac¬ 
knowledge His superiority, and know His 
power to be above their power, His cunning 
above ^their cunning, His will above their 
will, His pride above their pride ; or rather, 
that there is no power, cunning, will, or pride, 
save His own. 

11 But He HimBelf, sterile in His inacces¬ 
sible height,neither loving nor enjoying aught 
save His own and self-measured decree, with¬ 
out son, companion, or counsellor, is no less 
barren of Himself than for His creatures, and 
His own barrenness and lone egoism in Him¬ 
self is the cause and rule of His indifferent 
and unregarding despotism around. The 
first note is the key of the whole tune, and 
the primal idea of God runs through and 
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modifies the whole eyetem end creed thet 
centres In Him. 

« That the notion here given of the Deity, 
monstrous and blasphemous as it may appear j 
is exactly and'literally that triiich the Coran 
conveys or intends to convey, I at present take 
for granted. But that it indeed is so, no one 
who has attentively perused and thought over 
the Arabic text (for mere cnrBory reading, 
especially in a translation, will not suffice), 
can hesitate to allow. In fact, every phrase 
of the preceding sentences, every touch in this 
odious portrait, has been taken, to the best of 
my ability, word for word, or at least mean¬ 
ing for meaning, from the ‘Book,’ the truest 
mirror of the mind' and scope of its writer. 

«And that such was in reality Maho¬ 
met’s mind and idea, Is fully confirmed by 
the witness-tongue of contemporary tradition. 
Of this we have many authentic samples : the 
Saheeh (£aAiA), the Commentary of Beydawt 
(al-Baizaw\) } the Miskkat ul Masatnh, and 
fifty similar works, afford ample testimony on 
this point. But for the benefit of my readers 
in general, all of whom may not have drunk 
equally deep at the fountain-heads of Islamic 
dogma, I will subjoin a specimen, known 
perhaps to many Orientalists, yet too charac¬ 
teristic to be here omitted, a repetition of 
which I have endured times out of number 
from admiring and approving Wahhabis in 
Nejed. 

««Accordingly, when God*—so runs the 
tradition: I had better said, the blasphemy— 

« resolved to create the human race, He took 
into His hands a mass of earth, the same 
whence all mankind were to be formed, and 
In which they after a manner pre-existed; and 
having then divided the clod into two equal 
portions, He threw the one half into hell, 
saying, “ These to eternal fire, and I care 
not”; and projected the other half ipto hea¬ 
ven, adding, “ and these to Paradise, I care 
not.”' (See Mishkdtu U-Mafdbib Babu 7- 
Qadr.) 

** Commentary would here be superfluous. 
But in this we have before us the adequate 
idea of predestination, or, to give it a truer 
name, pre-damnation, held apd taught in the 
school of the Coran. Paradise and hell are 
at once totally independent of love or hatred 
on the part of the Deity, and of merits or de¬ 
merits, of good or evil conduct, on the part 
of the creature ; and, in the corresponding 
theory, rightly so, since the very actions 
which we call good or ill-deserving, right or 
wrong, wicked or virtuous, are in their es¬ 
sence all one and of one, and accordingly 
merit neither praise nor blame, punishment 
nor recompense, except and simply after the 
arbitrary value which the alLregulating will 
of the great despot may choose to assign or 
Impute to them. In a word, He burns one in¬ 
dividual through all eternity amid red-hot 
chains and seas of molten fire, and seats 
another in the plenary enjoyment of an ever¬ 
lasting brothel between forty celestial concu¬ 
bines, just and equally for His own good 
pleasure, and because He wills it. 

« j£ en aro thus all on one common level, 
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here and hereafter, in tbeir physical, social, 
and xndral light—the level of slaves to one 
sole Master, of tools to one universal Agent. 
But the equalising process does noli stop 
here: beasts, birds, fishes, insects, all parti¬ 
cipate ot the same honour or debasement; all 
are, like man, the slaves of God, the tools 
and automata of His will; and hence^ Ma¬ 
homet is simply logical and self-consistent 
when in the Coran be informs his followers, 
that birds, beasts, and the rest are * nation* 
like themeelves, nor does any intrinsic dis¬ 
tinction exist between them and the human 
species, except what accidental diversity the 
* King, the Proud One, the Mighty, thw Giant,’ 
Ac., as he styles his God, may have been 
pleased to make, just as He willed it, and eo 
long as He may will it. 

“However, should any one think himself 
aggrieved by such association, he may con¬ 
sole himself by rejecting that,.on the other 
hand, angels,* archangels, genii, devils, and 
whatever other spiritual beings may exist, 
are no less on his level also; and that if he 
himself be no better than a camel, he is, how¬ 
ever, no worse than Gabriel or any seraph. 
And then, over all and above all, ‘ There is 
no god but God.’ *— (Central and Eastern 
Arabia , voL L p. 865.) 

GOG AND MAGOG. Arabio 
Ydjiij wd Majuj t also spelt Majuj 
wa Ya’juj A barbarous 

people of Central Asia, perhaps the Turko¬ 
mans, who are in the Qur’an represented as 
doing evil in the land in the days of gu *1- 
Qamain (or Alexander). See Surah xviii. 

98-97:— . , ^ 

“They said, ‘O T-Qai-naml verily Gog 
and Magog waste this land; shall we then pay 
thee tribute, so thou build a rampart between 
us and them ? * 

« He said, ‘ Better than your tribute is the 
might wherewith my Lord hath strengthened 
me ; but help me strenuously, and I will set a 
barrier between you and them. 

“ * Bring me blocks of iron,’—until when it 
filled the space between the mountain sides— 

* pi j* 8 aid he, ‘ your bellows,’—until when he 
had made it red with heat (fire), ho said,— 

• Bring me molten brass that I may pour upon 
it.’ 

«And Gog and Magog were not able to 
scale it, neither were they able to dig 
through it. 

“ * This,’ said he, ‘is a mercy from my 
Lord.’ ” 

They are also spoken of in Sfirah xxi. 96, 
96, as a people who shall appear in the last 
days:— 

*“ There is a ban on every city which we 
shall have destroyed, that they shall not 
arise again, 

“ Until a way is opened for Gog and Ma* 
gog, and they shall hasten from every high 
land.” 

Al-Baizawi says Yajuj and Majuj are two 
tribes descended from Japheth the son of 
Noah, and some say Yajuj belong to the 
Turks and Majuj to the JIls* (Comp 
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Ezekiel xxxviii. 2 ; xxxix. 1; Rev. xvi. 14; 

xx. 8.) 

GOLD. Arabic zahab (s-*J) ; Heb. 

nrn. The zakdt imposed upon gold is upon 
twenty mi&qals one-half misq&l, and upon 
every four misqals in excess, one qirafc, because 
the alms upon gold is one fortieth of the whole. 
This is due upon all gold, whether it be in coin 
or in ornaments. But aBh-Shafi'i says it is 
not due upon the ornaments of women or the 
rings of men. ( Hiddyah , vol. i. p. 27.) 

The sale of gold is only lawful when it is 
exactly equal in point of weight, for Muham¬ 
mad said, “ Sell gold for gold, from hand to 
hand, at an equal rate according to weight, 
for any inequality in point of weight is usury.” 
(Idem, vol. ii. 552.) 

11 It is not lawful for a fnan or woman to eat 
or drink out of gold or silver vessels.” 
vol vi. 86.) 

GOLIATH. Arabic Jalut 

The giant whom King David slew. Men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 261: “ And 
when they went forth to battle against Jalut 
and his army, they said, ‘O Lord, give us 
patience, and strengthen our feet, and help us 
against the infidels ! * Therefore they dis¬ 
comfited them by the will of God, and David 
slew. Jalut.” 

The commentators have not ventured to 
give any account of Jalut. 


GOMORRAH. Arabic Ghamurah 
(*>*♦*)• Not mentioned bj name in 

the Qur’an; but Sadum wa Ghamurah are un¬ 
derstood to be the 44 overturned cities ” re¬ 
ferred to in Surahs ix. 71, lxix. 9. 


GOOD WORKS. Arabic as-Sali- 
hdt (uw^OL-a_ll). According to the 
\ teaching of the Qur’an, good works without 
Ss V faith will not save from the torments of 
helL 




Surah xviii. 103-6: 44 Shall we tell you who 
are they that have lost their labour most; 
whose efforta in the present life have been 
mistaken, and who deemed that what they 
did was right ? They are those who believed 
not in the signs of the Lord, or that they 
should ever meet Him. Vain, therefore, are 
their works ; and no weight will we allow 
them on the day of Resurrection.” 

Faith in the above is belief in the mission 
of Muhammad: all Muslims being considered 
In a state of grace, no matter what their actions 
may be. With, reference to the good deeds of 
Muslims, the following is the teaohing of 
Muhammad, as recorded in the Traditions 
(.Mithkaty book x. chap, iii.):— 

44 When a man is brought to Isl&m and he 
performs it well, God covers all his former 
sins, and he gets ten rewards for every good 
act, up to seven hundred, and even more than 
that, whereas the reward of misdeeds is as 
one to one, unless God passes that over like¬ 
wise.” 

M There are three persons whose actions 
are not written ; one a person asleep until he 
awakes; the second, a boy not arrived at 
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puberty; the third, a madman until he re¬ 
covers his reason.” 

“ Yerily, God recordeth both the good deeds 
and the evil deeds. He who has proposed to 
do evil and did not do it, for him God re¬ 
cordeth one perfectly good deed. And he who 
intended to do good and put his intentions 
into practice, for him God recordeth from ten 
to seven hundred good deeds (according to 
their merits). And hd who intended to do 
evil but did it not, God recordeth one good 
act; but he who intendeth to do evil and doeth 
it, for him God recordeth one evil deed.” 

“ Verily, the condition of that person who 
does evil and after that good deeds, is like the 
condition of a man with tight armour on, 
which has troubled him. He does one good 
deed and the rings of the armour become 
open. He does another good deed, and the 
armour falls from his body.” 

“Yerily there was a man amongst those 
who were before you to whom the angel of 
death came to take his soul, and he was 
asked 1 Have you done any good act ? ’ He 
said in answer, * I do not remember that I 
have done any good.’ It was said to him, 
4 Look well into yourself, and consider if you 
have done any good work. He said, 4 1 do 
not find any good in myself, except that I 
used to buy and sell in the world and used to 
claim my right from the rich, but allowed 
them their leisure to pay me when they liked, 
and I forgave the poor.’ Then God brought 
that man into paradise.” 

44 An adulteress was forgiven, who passed 
by a dog at a well, and the dog was holding 
out his tongue from thirst, which was near 
killing him. The woman drew off her hoot 
and tied it to the end of her veil, and drew 
water for the dog, and gave him to drink, and 
she was forgiven on account of that act. It 
was asked the Prophet, 1 Yerily, are there re¬ 
wards for our doing good ta quadrupeds, and 
giving them water to drink ? ’ He said, 4 There 
are rewards for benefiting every animal 
having a moist liver.’ ” 

44 Your smiling in your brother’s face is 
alms ; and your exhorting mankind to vir¬ 
tuous deeds is alms; and your prohibiting 
the forbidden is alms; and your showing men 
the road when they lose it is alms; and your 
assisting the blind is alms ; and your removing 
stones, thorns, and bones, which are inconve¬ 
nient to man is alms; and your pouring 
water from your bucket into that of your 
brother is alms for you.” 

GOSHAH-NISHIN (<*** «*/), 

Lit. “ One who sits in a comer.” A Persian 
term for a devout person who in retirement 
engages in the contemplation of the Deity. 

GOSPEL. Arabic Injil 

A term applied to the whole of the New Tes- 
tament scriptures, [hew testameht.] 

GRAMMAR, [ilmu ’x-adab.] 
GRANDFATHER. Arabic jadd 
(a*). If a father die without appoint¬ 
ing an executor, the grandfather represents 
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the father. And in making contracts of mar¬ 
riage, the grandfather has precedence of an 
executor, although the executor takes prece¬ 
dence in managing the property. (. Hiddyah , 
toI. iv. p. 555.) In case of the father being 
poor, it 1 b the duty of the grandfather to act 
for his grandohild in the distribution of alms, 
Ac. (idem, vol. ii. p. 244.) 

GRANDMOTHER. ArabicjWiafc 
(Sj*). If the mother of an infant 

die, the right kizanah , or guardianship, rests 
with the maternal grandmother in preference 
to the paternal; but if she be not living, the 
paternal grandmother has the right prior to 
any other relation. The paternal grandmother 
is also entitled to a sixth of the effects of a 
child of her son, if the child's mother be dead, 
as being the mother’s share. (HiddyoA, voL i. 

р. 386.) 

GRAVE. Arabic qabr (;**) ; Heb. 

The graves of Muhammadans 
are so dug as to allow the body to lie with its 
face towards M&kkah; consequently in India 
they are dug from north to south. It is usual 
to dig a grave the depth equal to the height of 
the breast of a middle-sized man, and to make 
a recess at the bottom, which is called lahd, in 
which the body is placed. The body having 
been placed in this recess, it is closed with 
unburat bricks, and the grave is filled with 
earth and a mound raised over it. 

The Traditions of Muhammad, as well as 
the works of Muslim doctors, all teaoh that 
a dead body is conscious of pain, and there¬ 
fore great care is taken to prevent any pres¬ 
sure upon the body. 

‘Amir relates that his father Sa‘d ibn Abi 
Waqqa? said on his death-bed, 44 Make a 
lahd for me towards Makkah, and put unburnt 
brioks upon my grave, as was done in the 
case*of the Prophet ($aAiAu Mushm, p. 211). 

Sufyan^at-Tammar relates that he “ saw the 
Prophet’B grave, and the top of it was like a 
camel’s back.” (SaAi/iu ’ l-Bukhari .) 

Ibn ‘Abbas says “ a red cloth was placed 
upon the Prophet’s grave.” ( Mishkat i book 
v. o. vi.) 

Jabir says “ the Prophet prohibited build¬ 
ing with mortar on graves, and also placing 
inscriptions upon them." ( Alishkdt , book v. 

с. vi.) But notwithstanding this tradition 
(Vhich is acted upon by the Wahhabis), 
masonry tombs are most common in all parts 
of Islam, and form some of the most striking 
specimens of Muhammadan architecture, 
[tombs.] 

GRAVE, The Punishments of the. 

[‘AZABU ’L-QABB.] 

GREEKS. Arabic ar-Rum (f*pft ) 9 

by which is meant the Byzantine or Eastern 
Empire. In the xxxth chapter of the Qur’an, 
entitled the Suratu ’ r-Rum , or the 44 Chapter 
of the Greeks,” there is a reference to the 
defeat of the Byzantine power by the Per¬ 
sians with a supposed propheoyof future suc¬ 
cesses. The chapter begins thus 

u Alif. Lam. Mi m. TELE GREEKS have 
been defeated 


“ In a land hard by: But after their defeat 
they shall defeat their foes, 

44 In a few years. First and last is the 
affair with God. And on that day shall the 
faithful rejoice 

44 In the aid of their God : He aidetb whom 
He will; and He is the Mighty, the Meroiful 

“ It is the promise of God: To his promise 
God will not be untrue: but most men know 
if not” 

Following al-Baizawi, the Jalalim, and 
other commentators, Sale remarks that— 

The accomplishment of the prophecy con¬ 
tained in this passage, which is very famous 
among the Muhammadans, being insisted on 
by their doctors as a convincing proof that 
the Qur’an really came down from-heaven, it 
may be excusable to be a little particular. . 

The passage is said to have been revealed 
on occasiop of a great victory obtained by the 
Persians over the Greeks, the news whereof 
coming to Makkah, the infidels became 
strangely elated, and began to abuse Muham¬ 
mad and his followers, imagining that this 
success of the Persians, who, like themselves, 
were idolators, and supposed to have no 
scriptures, against the Christians, who pre¬ 
tended as well as Muhammad to worship one 
God, and to have divine scriptures, was an 
earnest of their own future successes against 
the Prophet, and those of his religion*, to 
cheok which vain hopes it was foretold in the 
words of the text, that how improbable soever 
it might seem, yet the scale should be turned 
in a few years, and the vanquished Greeks 
prevail as remarkably against the Persians. 
That this prophecy was exactly fulfilled, the 
commentators fail not to observe, though 
they do not exactly agree in the accounts 
they give of its accomplishment, the number 
of years between the two actions being not 
precisely determined. Some place the vic¬ 
tory gained by the Persians in the fifth year 
before the Hijrah, and their defeat by the 
Greeks in the second year after it, when the 
battle of Badr was fought; others place the 
former in the third or fourth year before 
the Hijrah, and the latter in the end of the 
sixth or beginning of the seventh year after it, 
when the expedition of al-jEJudaibiyah was 
undertaken. The date of the victory gained 
by the Greeks in the first of these accounts, 
interferes with a story which the commenta¬ 
tors tell, of a wager laid by Abu Bakr with 
Ubaiy ibn Khalf. who turned this prophecy 
into ridicule. Abu Bakr at first laid ten 
young camels that the Persians should re¬ 
ceive an overthrow within three years, but on 
his acquainting Muhammad with what he had 
done, that Prophet told him that the word 
6 i 4 ?, made use of in this passage, signified no 
determinate number of years, but any number 
from three to nine (though some suppose the 
tenth year is included), and therefore advised 
him to prolong the time and to raise the 
wager, which he accordingly proposed to 
Ubaiy, and they agreed that the time assigned 
should be nine years and the wager a hun¬ 
dred camels. Before the time w»s elapsed, 
Ubaiy died of a wound received at U&udfTxt 
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the third year of the Hijrah; bnt the event 
afterwards showing that Abu Bakr had won, 
he received the camels of Ubay’s heirs, and 
brought them in triumph to Muhammad. 
History informs us that the successes of 
Khosru Par viz, King of Persia, who carried 
on a terrible war against the Greek empire, 
to revenge the death of Maurice, his father- 
in-law, slain by Phocas, were very great, and 
continued in an uninterrupted course for two- 
and-twenty years. Particularly in the year 
of Christ 615, about the beginning of the 
sixth year before the Hijrah, the Persians, 
having the preceding year conquered Syria, 
made themselveB masters of Palestine and 
took Jerusalem, which seems to be that signal 
advantage gained over the Greeks mentioned 
in this passage, as agreeing best with the 
terms here used, and most likely to alarm the 
Arabs by reason of their vicinity to the scene 
of action ; and there was so little probability 
at that time of the Greeks being able to re¬ 
trieve their losses, much less to distress the 
Persians, that" in the following years the 
arms of the latter made still farther and 
more considerable progresses, and at length 
they laid siege to Constantinople itself. But 
in the year 625, in which the fourth year of 
the Hijrah began, abut ten years after the 
taking of Jerusalem, the Greeks, when it was 
least expected, gained a remarkable victory 
over the Persians, and not only obliged them 
to quit the territories of the empire, by car¬ 
rying the war into their own country, but 
drove them to the last extremity, and spoiled 
the capital city al-Madayin; Heraclius en¬ 
joying thenceforward a continued series of 
good fortune, to the deposition and death of 
Khosru. (Sale’s Koran , in loco.) 

GROVE, The. Arabic Aikah (1*1). 

The A$habu 'l-Aikah y or “ the people of the 
Grove,” are mentioned four times in the 
Qur’an, Surahs xv. 78, xxvi. 176, xxviii, 21, 
L 13, as being a tribe or class of people who 
treated the prophets as liars, The following 
particulars regarding them ar^given in Surah 
xxvi. 170:— 

“ The people of the grove of Madyan treated 
the Apostles as liars. 

When Shu’aib their brother said to them, 
* Will ye not fear God ? 

“ I truly am your trustworthy Apostle. 

“ Fear God, then, and obey me : 

“ No reward ask I of you for this : my re¬ 
ward is of the Lord of the Worlds alone.” 

GUARDIANSHIP. Guardianship 

over a minor is of two kinds: wilayah 
TO , or guardianship of the property and 
education and marriage of the ward, and 
hizanah (&\-4&.), or guardianship over the 
rearing and bringing up of the child. 

Guardians are either so by natural right or 
by testament, or by appointment by a judge. 

The guardianship of a minor f'»r the ma¬ 
nagement and preservation of hit property 
devolves first on his or her father, then on 
the father’s executor, next on the paternal 
grandfather, then on his executor, then on 
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the executors of such executors, next on the 
ruling power or his representative, the Qazi, 
or judge. In default of a father, father’s 
father, and their executors, as above, all of 
whom are termed near guardians, it rests in 
the Qazi to appoint a guardian of an infant’s 
property. The other paternal kinsmen who 
are termed remote kindred, and the mother 
succeed, according to proximity, to the guar¬ 
dianship of an infant for the purpose of edu¬ 
cation and marriage; they have no right to 
be guardians of his property, unless ap¬ 
pointed to be so by the ruling authority, or in 
the original proprietor’s will, proved by com¬ 
petent witnesses. The mother’s right of 
guardianship is, however, forfeited upon her 
being remarried to a stranger, but regained 
when she is divorced by him, and has again 
become a widow. 

In default of the mother as well as of the 
paternal kindred of & minor, his maternal 
relations are, according to proximity, entitled 
to guardianship for the purposes of educa¬ 
tion and marriage, and not for the manage¬ 
ment of his property, unless so appointed in 
the late owner's will or by the Qazi. 

The general rule is that a guardian, execu¬ 
tor, or anyone who has the care of the person 
and property of a minor, can enter into a 
contract which is or likely to be advantageous 
and not injurious to his ward. 

A guardian may sell or purchase moveables 
on account of his ward, either for an equiva¬ 
lent or at such a rate as to occasion an incon¬ 
siderable loss, but not at such a rate as to 
make the loss great and apparent. (Hiddyah, 
vol. iv. p. 553.) 

A guardian is allowed to borrow money for 
the support and education of his ward, even 
by pawning the minor’s property ; the debt so 
contracted must be paid out of his (the 
minor’s) estate, or by him when he comes of 
age. 

It is not lawful for a guardian to pledge 
into his own hands goods belonging to his 
ward on account of a debt due to him, or into 
the hands of his child being an infant, or 
into the hands of his slave being a merchant 
and free from debt. ( Hi day ah , voL iv. p. 
214.) 

A father can pawn the goods of his infant 
child into his own hands for a debt due from 
the child, or into the hands of another of his 
children being an infant. 

A father may also pawn on account of his 
own debt the goods belonging to his minor 
son, who on coming of age will redeem the 
goods discharging the debt, and hare a claim 
on the father for the sum. 

The contract of pawn entered into by a 
father with respect to his minor child’s goods 
cannot be annulled by the minor, even if it 
were not for his own debt or for his own 
benefit. 

The mother is, of all the persons, the best 
entitled to the custody (hizanah) of her infant 
child during marriage and after separation 
from her husband, unless she be au apostate, 
or wicked, or unworthy to be trusted. 
(Futawd-i- 1 ’Alamgiri, vol. i. p. 728.) 
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Next the mother's mother how high soever 
Is entitled to the custody (hizdnak) of a 
child; failing her by death, or marriage 
to a stranger, tho full sister is entitled; 
failing her by death or marriage to a 
stranger, tho half-sister by the mother. On 
failure of her in the same way the da tight or 
of tho full sister, then tho daughter of the 
half-sistor by tho mother. Noxt tho matornal 
aunt in tho samo way, and then tho paternal 
aunts also in like manner. (Fatawd-t^AlaM- 
giri, vol. i. j>. 728.) 

An umm-i-walad (orafomalo slavo who has 
borno a child to hor mastor), whon emanci¬ 
pated, obtains the right of taking hor child. 
(Huldyah , vol. i. p. 389.) 

When it is necessary to remove a boy from 
the custody of women, or there is no woman 
of his own people to take charge of him, ho 
is to be given up to his agnato male rela¬ 
tives Qafdhak). Of these the father is tho 
first, then the paternal grandfathor, how 
high soever, then tho full brother, then the 
half-brother by the father, then tho son of the 
full brother, then the son of the half-brother 
by the father, then the full patornal uncle, 
then the half paternal uncle by the father, 
then tho sons of paternal uncles in the Rnmc 
order. But though a boy may bo given up to 
the son of his paternal uncle, a girl should 
not be entrusted to him 

No male has any right to the custody of a 
female child, but one who is. within the pro¬ 
hibited degrees of relationship to her; and an 
*afdbah who is profligate has no right to her 
custody. (Fatdwa-i-'Afamglrx, vol. i. p. 729.) 

A female’s custody of a boy terminates 
when he is seven years old, and of a girl at 
her puberty. 

title custody of a boy continues till pu¬ 
berty, of a female not only till puberty, but till 
she can be safely left to herself and. trusted 
to take care of herself. 

When a female has neither father nor 
grandfather nor any of her 'a^dbah to take 
charge of her, or the ‘a tuhah is profligate, it 
it the duty of the judge to tako cognizanco of 
her condition; and if she can be trusted to 
take care of herself, he should allow her to 
live alone, whether sho bo a virgin or a ttaiyi- 
dak, and if not, he should place her with somo 
female omin, or trustee, in whom he has con¬ 
fidence ; for he is the superintendent of all 
Muslima. (Fatdwd-i- l Alamgiri t vol. i. p. 730.) 


When a mother rofuses to take charge of a 
child without hire, it may bo committed to 
another. 

A boy or girl having passed tho period of 
hizunah^ has no option to bo with ono parent 
in preference to tho other, but must neces¬ 
sarily thenceforth romain in charge of the 
father. (bliddffnhy vol. i. p. 389.) 

Before the completion of ‘iV/c/ft/i, or disso¬ 
lution of marriage, the proper place of hizd~ 
iiah is that where tho husband anil wifo live, 
and tho former cannot tako away tho child 
out of the custody of the latter. After com¬ 
pletion of her ‘ic/r/ri/i, and separation from her 
husband, a woman can tako her child to the 
place of her nativity, provided tho marriago 
had been contracted there, or it is so near 
from the place of separation or husband’s 
residence, that if the husband should leave 
tho latter in tho morning to visit the child, 
lie can roturn to his rosidenco before night. 
Thoro is also no objection to her removing 
with tho child from a village to the city or 
chiof town of tho district, the same being ad¬ 
vantageous to the child, and in no respect 
injurious to the father. If the child’s mother 
be dead, and its hizdnak or custody has 
passod to the maternal grandfather, she can¬ 
not remove the child to her own city, though 
tho marriage had taken place there. Other 
women than the grandmother are like her in 
respect to the place of hizdnak . 

When an u/aai-i-tca/arfhas been emancipated, 
she has no right to take her child from tho 
city in which the father is residing. 

( Hiddyuh, vol. i.; Fatdwd-i-'Alamgiri , vol. i.; 
purru f-Mukhtdr y p. 846; Jdmi f u W-Rumuz ; 
Tagore Lectures , 1879 \ Bailie’s Diqest. p. 
43 <).) 

GUEST. Arabic zaif a), 

[hospitality.] 

GURZ (I) The Persian 

word for the mitraqah , or iron mace, where¬ 
with the infidel dead are smitten in their 
graves by tho angola Munkar and Nakir. 
[‘AZAI1U ’L-QAIJB.] 

(2) An iron mace pointed at one end and 
having a knob at the other covered with 
spikes, and used by tho Quiz Mur, or Rufa*i 
faqirs, for striking against their breasts in 
their devotional exercises. (Qdnun-i-Itldm. 
p. 291.) 


H. 


HABA’ («U*). “ Dust,” especially 

the finer particles which fly about and are 
only conspicuous in the sun’s rays. 

A term usod by the §ufi mystics for those 
portions of matter (May if a ) which God has 
distributed in creation. (‘Abdu V-Razzuq's 
Diet of £*/» Terms.) 


HABIB an-NAJJAE 

“ Habib tho Carpenter," whose story is told 
in the Qur’an (Surah xxxvl 12 ), as follows :— 
“ Set forth to them the instance of the 
people of the city (i.e. of Antioch) when the 
Sent Ones came to it. 

“ When wo sent two (t.c. John and Jude) 
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unto thorn and thoy charged thorn both with 
imposture—thoroforo with a third (»>. Simon 
Potor) wo strongthonod thorn : and thoy Raid, 
* Verily wo aro tho Ront unto you of Gad.' 

“ Tlioy Raid, 1 Yo aro only men liko ua: 
Nought hath the God ol Morey sont down. 
Yo do nothing but lio.’ 

“Thoy said, ‘ Our Lord knowoth that wo 
aro surely Rout unto you; 

To proclaim a oloar mossogo i« our only 
duty.’ 

“ Tlioy Raid, ‘ Of a truth wo augur ill from 
you: if yo desist not wo will surety fitono you, 
and a griovous puniflhraont will surely befall 
you from ur.* 

“ Thoy Raid, ‘ Your augury of ill in with 
yoursolvoR. Will yo bo warnod? Nay, yo 
aro an orring people.' 

“ Then from tho ond of tho city a man (t.e. 
Habib, the carpontor) carao running: Ho 
said, * O my poople I follow tho Sont Onos ; 

“ ‘ Follow thoRO who ask not of you a re- 
componco, and who aro rightly guided. 

“ ‘ And why should I not worflhip Him who 
made mo, and to whom ye shall bo brought 
back ? 

«‘ Shall I tako gods boside Him ? If the 
God of morcy bo pleased to afflict mo, their 
intercoRHion will not avert from mo aught, 
nor will thoy deliver: 

«<< Truly thon should I be in a manifest error. 

“ 1 Verily, in your Lord havo I bolievod; 
therefore hear mo,’ 

“ _It war said to him, ‘ Entor thou into 
Paradise’ (i.e. aftor thoy had stonod him to 
doaih> And ho Raid, ‘Ob that my poople 

know 

“ 1 How gracious God hath boon to mo, and 
that Ho hath mado mo ono of //»* honoured 
onos.’ 

« But no army sent wo down out of hoaven 
after hin death t nor wore wo thon Rending down 
our angelx — 

“Thoro was but one shout from Gabnel % 
and Io 1 thoy were extinct. 

« Oh! tho misery that rents upon my ser¬ 
vants l No apostle comoth to thorn but thoy 
laugh him to scorn.” 

Al-Balxawi, tho commentator, sayfl the 
pooplo of tho City of Antioch wore idolaters, 
and that Johur sonttwoofhjs disciples, Yahya 
and Yunus (John and Judo^) to preach to thorn. 
And whon thoy arrivod, thoy mot Habib, tho 
carpontor, to whom thoy mado known thoir 
mission. Habib said, “ What signs can yo 
show that yo aro Hent of God ? ” And tho dis- 
ciplos ropliod, “ We can boal tho sick and 
give sight to thoRO who aro born blind, and 
cure tho loprosy,” Thon Habib brought his 
sick son to thorn, and they laid thoir hands 
upon him and ho was hoalod. And Habib 
bolievod on Johus, and ho mado known tho 
gospol to tho poople of tho city. Many of tho 
pooplo thoif came to tho disciples and wore 
also hoalod. The nows thon roachoa tho oar 
of tho governor of tho city, and ho sent for 
the two disciples and thoy proachod to him. 
Ho ropliod, “ Is your God different from our 
God f ” They said, “Yea. Ho it is who 
made thee an d thy gods.” Tho governor thon 
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sent then away and put them in prison 
Whon thoy wore in prison, Josus sont Sham^un 
(Simon Potor), and lie camo secretly and mado 
friends with tho servants of the governor, and 
in tirno gained across to tho governor’s pre- 
sonco, and porfnrmod a miracle in the pre¬ 
sence of tho governor by raising a child who 
lmd boon doad seven days. The child when 
raised from the doad. said he had seen Jesus 
Christ in heaven, and that ho had intorcodod 
for tho three disciples in prison. Tho 
governor bolievod and many others with 
him. Those who did not holiovo raisod a dis¬ 
turbance in tho city, and Ilahih the carpenter 
oxhorted thorn to believe. For this ho was 
stoned, and. having died, entered into Paradise. 

Habib’s tomb is still seen at Antioch,and is 
visitod by Muhammadans ns a shrino. 

HABILE**). [>BBL.] 

IJABWAH (V-). The posture of 

sitting with tho logs and thighs contracted 
towards tho holly, the back bont forwards, 
and supported in that position by thj arms 
erased over the knoes. Muslims are for¬ 
bidden to sit in this posture during, the re¬ 
cital of the Khufcbah on Fridays ( hfishknt , 
book iv. p. 45, pt. 2) as it incliuos to drowsinoss. 

HADA§ State of an un¬ 

clean porson, of ono who has not performed 
tho usual ablutions before prayer. 

HADD («*•-), pi. hudiid . In its pri¬ 
mitive sonso (uidd signifies “ obstruction,” 
whence a portor or gate-koopor is called 
htuhbuli or “ obstructor,” from his offico of 
prohibiting pooplo from entering. In law it 
expresses tho punishments, the limitfl of whioh 
have boon dollnod by Muhammad eithor in the 
Qur'an or in tho Hadis. Thoso punishments 
are (1) For atluliery^ stoning; (2) For /onucu- 
lion, a hundrod stripos; (8) For the faint 
accusation of a married person with adultery 
(or Qftif), eighty stripos; (4) For apostasy % 
doath ; (5) For drinking wine , eighty stripos ; 

(6) For theft t the cutting off of the right hand ; 

(7) For highway robfpery : for simple robbery on 
the highway, the loss of hands and feet; for 
robbery with murdor, doath, oithor by tho 
sword or t by crucifixion. (Hiddyah, vol U. 
p. 1. [rnwisuMUHT.] 

al-HADID “ Iron.” The 

titlo of tho truth Surah of the Qur’an, In 
which tho word occurs (vorso 26): “ We sent 
down iron in which are both koon violence and 
advantages to men." 

HADIS (*H>W). What happens 

for tho first time; now, fresh. That which 
is born in timo as opposed to qadim t or that 
which is without a beginning, as God. 

HADl§ pi. ahadii. [tka- 

Drrnm.] 

HADI8 QUDSI A 

divine saying. A torm used for a hadin which 
relates a revelation from God in the language 
of the Prophet. An example is found in the 
Minhkdt (book i. c. i. pt 1): “ Abu Ilurairah 
said, * ThePropLot of God related these words 
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of God, 44 The sons of Adam rex me, and 
abuse the age, whereas I am The AGE 
itself: In my hands are all eyents: I have 
made the day and night.” * ” 

HADlYAH A present or 

offering made to persons of consequence, 
kings or rulers. 

HADY Cattle sacrificed at 

Makkah during the Pilgrimage, as distin¬ 
guished from animals sacrificed on the Great 
Festival, which are called uzktyah. These 
animals are branded and sent off with strings 
round their necks, as offerings to the sacred 
temple. They may be bullocks, or camels, or 
sheep, or goats. ( Mishkat , book xi. c. viii.) 

HAFI2 -W. “A guardian ” 

or protector. (1) One of the names of God, 
al-Hafiz. (2) A governor, e.g. Hdfi&t 7 -Bait; 
the guardian of the Makkan temple. (3) One 
who has committed the whole of the Qur’an 
to memory. 

‘Usman relates that the Prophet said: 
14 The best person amongst you is he who has 
learnt the Qur’an and teaches it. (Mishkat, 
book vii. c. i.) In the east it is usual for 
blind men to commit the Qur’an to memory, 
and to thus obtain the honourable distinction 
of Hafiz . 

HAF§AH (&•*>.). One of Muham¬ 
mad’s wives. She was the daughter of ‘Umar, 
and the widow of Khunais, an early convert 
to Islam. She married Muhammad about six 
months after her former husband’s death. 
During the lifetime of the Prophet she was a 
person of considerable influence in his coun¬ 
sels, being the daughter of 1 ‘Umar. She sur¬ 
vived Muhammad some years, and has re¬ 
corded several traditions of his sayings. 

HAGAR. Arabic Ha jar (^^). 
The slave wife of Abraham and the mother 
of Ishmael. Al-Baizawi says that Hajar was 
the slave girl of Sarah, the wife of Abraham, 
and she admitted her to Abraham,{and from 
her was born Ishmael. Sarah became jealous 
of H&jar (because she had a son), and she 
demanded of Abraham that he should put 
both the mother and child away, and he sent 
them away in the direction of Makkah, and 
at Makkah God produced for them the spring 
Zamzam [zamzam], When the tribe of Jur- 
hum saw that there was water in that place, 
they said to Hajar, “ If you will share with 
us the water of this spring, we will share with 
you the milk of our herds,” and from that 
time Makkah became a place of importance. 
( Ta/siru 'l-Baizawi, p. 424.) 

HAIR. Arabic a/taV, sha'ar (;**). 
Heb. -Ufa. 

T 44 

The sale of human hair is unlawful in the 
same manner aa the use of it for any purpose 
is unlawful. Being a part of the human 
body, it is necessary to'preserve it from dis¬ 
grace, to which an exposure of it to sale 
necessarily subjects it. It is related in the 
traditions that God has cursed women who ubg 
false hair. (Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 439.) [head.] 


AL-HAJABU ’L-ASWAD 

HATTITAH (iJrfU). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Ahmad ibn Hi’it, who 
said there {were two Gods, one whose exis¬ 
tence is from eternity ( qadtm ), 4 i.t. Allah, 
and the other who is created in time (jnukad- 
da$) t i.e. al-MasIh (Christ), and that it is he 
who will judge the world in the last day. 
And he maintained that this is the meaning 
of the words which occur in the traditions: 
“ God created man in his own image.” (Kitabu 
7-7Vri/af, m loco.) 

HAIWAN The animal 

creation; which is divided into haiwan ndtiq, 
or rational beings; and haiwan sakit , or 
irrational beings, [animals, beings.] 

al-HAIY (<j«) ; Heb. “ The 

Living One” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. The term frequently occurs in the 
Qur’an. 

HA’I^AH (WU.). A menstruoua 

woman, [menstruation.] 

HAJAR (/A*), [hagar.] 
al-HAJARU ’L-ASWAD 
Lit. “ The Black Stone.” 

The famous black stone which forms part of 
the sharp angle of the Ka‘bah in the temple 
at Makkah. Mr. Burkhardt says, ‘ 4 It is an 
irregular oval, about seven inches m dia¬ 
meter, with an undulating surface, composed 
of about a dozen smaller stones of different 
sizes and shapes, well joined together with a 
small quantity of cement, and perfectly well 
smoothed; it looks as if the whole had been 
broken into as many pieces by a violent blow, 
and then united again. It is very difficult to 
determine accurately the quality of this 
stone, which has been worn to its present 
surface by the millions of touches and kisses 
it has received. It appeared to me like a 
lava, containing several small extraneous par¬ 
ticles of a whitish and of a yellow substance. 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown ap¬ 
proaching to black. It is surrounded on all 
sides by a border composed of a substance 
which I took to be a close cement of pitch 
and gravel of a similar, but not quite the 
same, brownish colour. This border serves 
to support its detached pieces; it is two or 
three inches in breadth, and rises a little 
above the surface of the stone' Both the 
border and the stone itself are encircled by a 
silver band, broader below than above, and on 
tho two sides, with a considerable swelling 
below, as if a part of the stone were hidden 
under it. The lower part of the border is 
studded with silver nails.” 

Captain Burton remarks, “ The colour ap¬ 
peared to mo black and metallic, and the 
centre of the stone was sunk about two inches 
below the metallic circle. Round the sides 
was a reddish brown cement, almost level 
with the metal, and sloping down to the 
middle of the stone. The band is now a 
massive arch of gold or silver gilt. I found 
tho aperture in which the stone is, one span 
and three fingers broad.” 

According to Ibn ‘Abbas, Muhammad said 
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the black stone came down from Paradise, 
and at the time of its descent it was whiter 
than milk, but that the sins of tho children of 
Adam have caused it to be black, by their 
touching it. That on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion, when it will have two eyes, by which it 
will see and know all those who touched it 
and kissed it, and when it will have a tongue 
to speak, it will give evidence in favour of 
those who touched and kissed it. 

Maximus Tyrius, who wrote in the second 
century, says “ The Arabians pay homage to I 
know not what god, which they represent by 
a quadrangular stone,” alluding to the Ka‘bah 
or temple which contains the black stone. 
The Guebars or Ancient Persians, assert 
that the Black Stone was amongst the 
images and relics left by Mahabad and his 
successors in the Ka‘bah, and that it was an 
emblem of Saturn. It is probably an aero¬ 
lite, and owes its reputation, like many others, 
to its fall from the sky. Its existence as an 
object of adoration in an iconoclastic religious 
system, can only be accounted for by Muham¬ 
mad’s attempt to conciliate the idolaters of 
Arabia. 

A complete list of the falls of aerolites and 
meteoric stones through the atmosphere, is 
published in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal , from a work by Chladni in German, 
in which the subject is ably and fully treated. 



THE HAJABU ’L-AS WAD. ( Burton .) 

HAJB A legal term in 

the Muhammadan law of inheritance, signify¬ 
ing the cutting off of an heir from his portion. 

HAJI (^W), also hCijj. A person 

who has performed the hajj, or pilgrimage to 
Makkah. It is retained as a titlo of honour by 
those who have performed the pilgrimage, c.g. 
Udji Qdsim, i.e. “ Qasim the Pilgrim.” [hajj.] 

IJAJJ (g*-). Lit.. “ setting out,” 

w tending towards.” Tho pilgrimage to Mak¬ 
kah performed in the month of Zu ’l-Hijjah, 
or the twelfth month of the Muhammadan 
year. It is the fifth pillar of Muhammadan 

S ractical religion, and an incumbent religious 
uty, founded upon express injunctions in 
the Qur’an. According to Muhkmmad it is a 
divine institution, and has tho following autho¬ 
rity in the Qur’an for its due observance :— 
(It u noticeable that all the verses in the 
Qur’an utitji regard to the pilgrimage are in the 
later Surahs, when they are arranged in Meir 
chronological order .) 


Sfcrah xxii. 18:— _ 

« And proclaim to the peoples a PILGRIM¬ 
AGE (hajj). Let them come to thee on foot 
and on every fleet camel, arriving by every 
deep defile: 

« That they may bear witness of its bene¬ 
fits to them, and may make mention of God’s 
name on the appointed days (i.e. the ten first 
days of gu 1-Hijjah), over the brute beasts 
with which He hath supplied them for sus¬ 
tenance : Therefore eat thereof yourselves, 
and feed the needy, the poor: 

“ Then let them bring the neglect of their 
persons to a close, and let them pay their 
vows, and circuit the ancient House. 

“ This do. And he that respecteth the 
sacred ordinances of God, this will be best 
for him with his Lord.” 

Surah ii. 153 :— 

“ Verily, as-$afa and al-Marwah are among 
the signs of God : whoever then maketh a pil¬ 
grimage (hajj) to the temple, or visiteth it, 
shall not be to blame if he go round about 
them both. And as for him,who of his own 
accord doeth what is good—God is Grateful, 
Knowing.” 

Idem , 192:— 

« Accomplish the pilgrimage (bajf), and 
the visitation Qumrah) for God : and if ye be 
hemmed in by foes, send whatever sacrifice 
shall be the easiest, and shave not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of sacrifice. 
But whoever among you is sick or has an 
ailment of the head, must expiate by fasting, 
alms, or an offering. 

“ And when ye are Bafe from foes , he who 
contents himself with the visitation Qumrah) 
until the pilgrimage (hajj), shall bring what¬ 
ever offering shall be the easiest. But he 
who findeth nothing to offer, shall fast three 
days in the pilgrimage itBelf, and seven days 
when ye return: they shall be ten days in 
all. This is binding on him whose family 
shall not be present at the sacred Mosque (<u- 
Masjidu 1 1-bar dm). And fear God, and know 
that God is terrible in punishing. 

“ Let the pilgrimage be made in the months 
already known (i.e. Shawwal, Zu ’1-Qa‘dah, 
and Zu ’l-Hijjah): whoever therefore under- 
taketh the pilgrimage therein, let him not 
know a woman, nor transgress, nor wrangle 
in the pilgrimage. The good which ye do, 
God knoweth it. And provide for your 
journey; but tho best provision is the fear of 
God : fear mo, then, 0 men of understanding I 
“ It Bhall bo no crime in you if ye seek an 
increaso from your Lord (i.e. to trade); and 
when ye pass swiftly on from ‘Arafat, then 
remember God near the holy temple (al-Mas- 
jidu ’1‘hardm) ; and remember Him, because 
He hath guided you who before this were of 
those who went astray : 

“Then pass on quickly where the people 
uickly pass (i.e. from ‘Arafat), and ask par- 
on of God, for God is Forgiving, Merciful. 

“ And when ye have finished your holy 
rites, remember God as ye remember your 
own fathers, or with a yet more intense re¬ 
membrance ! Some men there are who say, 
* O our Lord 1 give us our portion in this 
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world :* (but such shall hare no portion in the 
next life: 

M And somo say, * O our Lord I give us 
good in this world and good in the next, and 
keep us from the torment of the fire.* 

“ They shall have tho lot which they have 
merited : and God is Bwift to reckon. 

“ Bear God in mind during tho statod days: 
but if any haste away in two days (tie. after 
tho it shall be no fault in him : And if 
any^ tarry longer, it shall be no fault in him, 
if h$ fear God, Fear God, then, and know 
that'to Him shall ye be gathered.” 

Surah iii. 90:— 

“ The first temple that was founded for 
m a nkin d, was that in Bakk&h («.«. Makkah)— 
Blessed, and a guidance to human beings. 

44 In it are evident signs, even the standing- 
place of Abraham ( Maqdmu Ibrahim) : and he 
who enteroth it is safe. And the pilgrimage 
to the temple, is a service due to God from 
those who are able to journey thither.” 

Surah v. 2:— 

“ 0 Beliovers! violate neither the rites of 
God, nor the sacred month, nor the offering, 
nor its ornamonts, (t.e. on the necks of ani¬ 
mals), nor thoso who press on to tho sacred 
house (al-Baitu *l-Haram ) 1 seeking favour 
from their Lord and his good pleasure in them.” 

Tho performance of the pilgrimage is in- 
cumbont upon every Muslim, once in his life¬ 
time, if he be an adult, free, sane, well in 
health, and has sufficient money for the ex¬ 
penses of the journey and for the support of 
his family during his absence. 

If a woman perform the pilgrimage Bho 
must do it in company with her husband, or 
a near relative {inahram). If she can obtain 
the protoction of a near relative and has tho 
necessary expenses for the journey, it is not 
lawful for her husband to prevent her perform¬ 
ing tho pilgrimage. This mahram is a noar re¬ 
lative whom it is not lawful for her to marry. 

The Imam osh-Shafi'i doilies the necessity 
of such attendance, stating that the Qur’an 
makes no such restriction. His objection is, 
however, mot by a Tradition. “A cortain 
man came to the Prophet and said ; 4 My wifo 
is about to mako the hajj, but I am called to 
go on a warlike expedition.’ The Prophet 
said: 1 Turn away from tho war and accom¬ 
pany thy wife in tho hajj * ” 

For a lawful hajj thero aro three actions 
which are farz , and five which aro wajib ; all 
the rest are twmak or mxutababb. The J'arz 
aro: to weur no other garment except tho 
thrum ; to stand in ‘Arafat; to mako the 
tawdf or circuit round the Ka 4 bah. 

The wajib duties are : to stay in al-Muzdali- 
fah ; to run between Mount as-$afa and Mount 
al-Morwah; to perform the Romyu V-Rijdm, 
or the casting of the pebbles; if tho pilgrims 
are non-Meccans, to make an oxtra tawdf ; to 
shave the head after the pilgrimage is over. 

The hajj must be made at the appointed 
season. Surah ii. 193 : 44 Let tho pilgrimage 
be made in the months already known.” 
These months are Shawwal, £u 1-Qa‘dah, and 
the first ten days of gu *1-I£ijjah. The actual 
hajj must be in the month Zu THijjah, but 


tho preparations for, and tho fttyoA, or in¬ 
tention of the hajj can be made in the two 
procoding months. The 4 umraA, or ordinary 
visitation [ 4 umrau], can be done at any 
timo of the year except on the ninth and 
four succeeding days of gu THijjah. On 
each of the various roads leading to Mak¬ 
kah, there aro at a distance of about five 
or Aix miles from the city stages called 
Miqafc. The following are the names. On 
the Madinah road, the stage is called gu ’1- 
Halifah; on the ‘Iraq road, Zatu ‘Arq ; on the 
Syrian road, Hujfah ; on the Najd road, 
Qam ; on the Taman road, Yalamlam. 



THE PILGRIM. 


The following is the orthodox way of per¬ 
forming tho pilgrimage, founded upon tho ex¬ 
ample of tho Prophet himself. (Seo Sahihu 7- 
BuJchdriy Kitdbu ’ l-Mandsik , p. 205.) 

Upon the pilgrim’s arrival at the last 
stage noar Makkah, he bathes himself, and 
performs two rak‘ah prayers, and then divest¬ 
ing himself of his clothes, ho assumes tho 
pilgrim’s sacred robe, which is callod thrum. 
This garmont consists of two seamless wrap¬ 
pers, one boing wrapped round tho waist, and 
tho othor thrown loosely over the shoulder, 
tho head being loft uncovered. Sandals may 
also bo worn, but not shoes or boots. After 
he has assumod tho pilgrim’s garb, ho must 
not anoint his head, shave any part of his 
body, paro his nails, nor wear any other gar¬ 
mont than tho ihram . The pilgrim having now 
entered upon the hajj, faces Makkah, and 
makos the niyuh (intention), and says: ** 0 
God, Ipurposo to make the hajj; make this 
service easy to mo and accept it from me.” 
Ho thon proceeds on his journey to the sacred 
city and on his way, as well as at different 
periods in tho pilgrimago, ho recitoB, or sings 
with a loud voice, the pilgrim’s song, callod 
the Tolhiyah (a word signifying waiting or 
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standing for orders). In Arabic It runs thus 
(as given in the Sahthu ’ f-Iiukhari , p. 210):— 
•“Labbaikal Al/ahumma ! Labbaika ! 

Labbaika / La Shdrika laka ! J^abbaika / 

Irma 'l-hamda wa 'n-ni'mata laka , wa 7- 
mt UJcu laka ! 

La shdrika laka ! ” 

Which, following the Persian commentator, 
‘Abdu 1-Haqq, may be translated as follows:— 
“ I stand up for Thy servico, O God I I 
stand up! 

I stand up! Thoro is no partner with 
Thoe! I stand up 1 

Verily Thine is the Praise, the Blessing 
and the Kingdom I 

Thero is no partner with Theo! ” 
Immediately on his arrival at Makkah he 
erforms legal ablutions in the Masjidu *1- 
aram, and then kisses tho black stono (al- 
Gajam 7-aswnd). He thon encompasses tho 
Ka ( bah soven times; throo times at a quick 
step or run, and four times at a slow paco. 
Those acts are called the tawdf and are per¬ 
formed by commencing on tho right and 
leaving the Ka‘bah on the left. Each time 
as the pilgrim passes round the Ka‘hah, ho 
touches the Ruknu ’1-Yamani, or tho Yamanl 
corner, and kisses the sacred black stone. He 
thon proceeds to the Maqamu Ibrahim (tho 
placo of Abraham), where ho recites the 1 tilth 
verse of the iind Surah of the Qur’an,“ Take 
ye the station of Abraham for a place of 
prayer,” and performs two rak‘ah prayers, 
after which he returns to tho black stono and 
kisses it. Ho then goes to tho gate of the 
tomple leading to Mount as-§afa, and from it 
ascends tho hill, reciting tho 153rd verse of 
the und Surah of tho Qur’an, “Verily aa-$afa 
and al-Marwah are tho signs of God.” Having 
arrived at the summit of the mount, turning 
towards the Ka‘bah, he rocites the following 
“ There is no deity but only God I God is 
great! There is no deity but God alone! 
He hath performed His promise, and hath 
aided His servant and hath put to flight the 
hosts of infidels by Himself alone 1 ” 

These words are recited thrico. Ho then 
runs from the top of Mount as-Safa to the sum¬ 
mit of Mount al-Marwah soven times, repoating 
tho aforesaid prayers on the top of each hill. 
This is the sixth day, the evening of which 
is spent at Makkah, whero ho again cncom- 
passoe tho Ka‘bah. 

Upon the seventh day he listens to tho 
khufcbah, or oration, in the great mosquo, in 
which are set forth tho excellences of tho 
pilgrimage and the necessary dutios roquired 
of all tmo Muslims on the following days. 

On the eighth day, which is called Tarwi- 
yah, he proceeds with his fellow pilgrims to 
Mina, where he stays and performs tho usual 
services of the Muslim ritual, and remains 
the night. 

The next day (tho ninth), aftor morning 
prayer, ho proceeds to Mount ‘Arafat, where 
he recites the usual prayers and listens to 
another khutbah. Ho then leaves for al-Muz- 
dalifah, a place midway botween Mina and 
‘ Arafat, where he should arrive for the sun¬ 
set prayer. 
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The next day, tho tenth, if the Vaamm V 
NaJkr, or tho “ Day of Sacrifice,” known all 
through tho Muslim world and colobrated os 
th o'ldu'l-Azbd. Early in tho morning, the 
ilgrims having said their prayers at Muzda- 
fah, thon proceed in a body to three pillars 
in Mina, the first of which is called the 
Shaitunu H-Kabir , or “Groat Dovil.” Tho 
pilgrim casts sovon stones at each of 
those pillars, tho ceremony boing callod tho 
liamyu ' r-Rijdm , or casting of stonos. Hold¬ 
ing tho rajm, or pobblo l>etwoou the thumb 
and fore-tinger of tho right hand, the pilgrim 
throws it at a distance of not loss than fifteen 
feet, and says—“In the namo of God, tho 
Almighty, I do this, and in h&trod of tho 
devil and his shame.” Tho romaining six 
stones aro thrown in tho Bomo way. It is 
said that this ceromony has been performed 
ever sinco tho days of Abraham. Tho pil¬ 
grim thon roturns to Mina and performs tho 
sscrifico of tho ‘Jdu 'l-Azha. The victim may 
bo a shoop, or a goat, or a cow, or a camel, 
according to the moans of tho pilgrim. 

Placing its head towards tho Ka‘bah, its 
fore-logs boing bandagod together, tbo pil¬ 
grim stands on the light sido of his victim 
and plunges tho knife into its throat with 
groat force, and cries with a loud voice, 
“ Alldhu Akbar /” “God is great! O God, 
accept this sacrifice from mol” 

This ceromony concludes the pilgrimago, 
and the baft or pilgrim thon gets himself 
shaved and his nails pared, and the ibrdm 
or pilgrim garment is removed. Although 
the pilgrimage is over, he should still rest at 
Makkah the throe following days, which aro 
known as tho Ayydmu *t-'Tashriq t . or tho days 
of drying up of the blood of tho sacrifioo. 
Three well-earned days of rest aftor the 
peripatetic performance of tho last four days. 

Before he loaves Makkah ho should once 
more perform tho circuits round tho Ka‘bah 
and throw stonos at the Sutanio pillars at 
Mina, soven times. He should also drink of 
the water of tho zamzarn wolL 

Most Muslims thon go to al-Madinah, and 
make their salutations at the shrino of Mu¬ 
hammad. This is regarded as an incumbent 
duty by all except tho Wahhabis, who hold 
that to make the visitation of tho Prophot’s 
tomb a roligious ceremony ia shirk , or asso¬ 
ciating tho creature with God. 

From the time tho pilgrim has assumed 
the ihxam until he takes it otf, ho must abstain 
from worldly affaire and devote himself ontiroly 
to tho duties of tho hajj. Ho is not allowed 
to hunt, though ho may catch fish if ho can. 
" 0 Believers, kill no gamo whilo ye are on 
pilgrimago.” (Surah v. 96.) Tho Prophet 
also said : “ Ho who shows tho placo whoro 
gamo is to bo found is equally as bad us tho 
man who kills it.” The fyaji must not scratch 
himsolf, lest vermin be dostroyod, or a hair be 
uprooted. Should ho feel uncomfortablo, he 
must rub himself with tho open palm of his 
hand. Tho faco and hoad must be left un¬ 
covered, tbo hair on the hoad and beard un¬ 
washed and uncut. “ Shavo not your heads 
until the offering reach the place of sacrifice.” 
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(8flrmh it 1M.) On arriving at an elevated 
plaea F on deeoendiag a valley, on moating any 
ona» on antaring the city of Makkah or the 
•aored temple, the should oontlnnally 
repeat the word “ Labbaika, Labbaika n ; and 
whenever he Beei the Ka‘bah he should recite 
the Takhir, “ God is great 1 ” and the Ta’Rh 
« There is no deity bnt God 1" 

The pilgrimage known as the fcajj, as has 
bean already stated, can only be made on the 
appointed days of the month of Zu 1-Qijjah. 
A visit at any other time is called the ‘Umrah. 
[*umrah.] If the pilgrim arrives as date as 
the ninth day, and is in time to spend that 


the Shi|ahs, and it is by both considered a 
meritorious act to pay the expenses of one 
who cannot afford to perform it. But if a 
Muhammadan on his death-bed bequeath a 
sum of money to be paid to a certain person 
to perform the pilgrimage, it is considered to 
satisfy the claims of the Muslim law. If a 
Muslim have the means of performing the 
pilgrimage, and omit to do so, its omission is 
equal to a kabxrab* or mortal sin. 

According to the saying of the Prophet 
(Mishkdt, book xi. ch. 1), the merits of a pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah are very great:— 

u He who makes a pilgrimage for God’s 
sake, and does not talk loosely, nor act 
wiekedly, shall return as pure from sin as the 
day on which he was born.” “ Verily, they 
(the b*jj and the < umrah) put away poverty 
and sin like the fires of a forge removes 
dross. The reward of a pilgrimage is para¬ 
dise.” “ When you see a pilgrim, salute and 
embrace him, and request him to ask pardon 
of God for you, for his own sins have been 
forgiven and his supplications will be 
accepted.** 

For a philological and technical explana¬ 
tion* of the following terms which occur in 
this account of the hajj, refer to the words 
as they occur in this dictionary: «auafam ) 
ATT AMU ’T-TASHBIQ, HAJABU ’L-A8WAD, HAJI, 
1HUA1C, MARWAH, MAflJIDU ’l-HARAM, MAQAMU 
IHB A HTM , MAHBAM, MIQAT, MUZDALIJFAH, TA- 
WAI, ‘UMRAH, RAM YU ’WMAB, ZAMZAM, TAL- 
BIYAH, RUK’nU ’L-YAM AN I, TARWIAH, KHITT- 
BAH, ‘IDU ’L-AZHA, SATA. 

The Muslim who has performed the pil¬ 
grimage is called a haji, which title he retains, 
«.y. Hdji Qflsim, the Pilgrim Qasim. 

Only five Englishmen are known to have 
visited Makkah, and to have witnessed the 
ceremonies of the pilgrimage:—Joseph Pitts, 
of Exeter, ad. 1678; John Lewis Burck- 
hardt, ad. 1814 ; Lieutenant Richard Burton, 
of the Bombay Army, ad. 1853; Mr. H. 
Bioknell, ad. 1862; Mr. T. F. Keane, 1880. 
The narratives of each of these “ pilgrims ” 
have been published. The first account in 
English of the visit of a European to Makkah, 
is that of Lodovico Bartema, a gentleman of 
Rome, who visited Makkah in 1503. His 
narrative was published in Willes and Eden’s 
Decades, ad. 1556. 

Professor Palmer (“ Introduction ” to the 


Qur’btfp. liii) says«“ The ceremonies of the 
pilgrimage oould not be entirely done away 
with. The universal reverence of the Arab 
for ^ the Kaabah was too favourable and 
obvious a means for uniting all the tribes 
into one confederation with one common pur¬ 
pose in view. The traditions of Abraham the 
father of their race, and the founder of Mu¬ 
hammad's own religion, as he always declared 
it to be, no doubt gave the ancient temple a 
peculiar sanctity in the Prophet's eyes , and 
although he first settled upon Jerusalem as 
his giblah, he afterwards reverted to the 
Kaabah itself. Here, then, Muhammad found 
a shrine, to which, as well as at which, devo¬ 
tion had been paid from time immemorial; 
it was ono thing which the scattered Arabian 
nation had in common—the one t hin g which 
gave them even the shadow of a national 
feeling; and to have dreamed of abolishing 
it, or even of diminishing the honours paid to 
it, would have been madness and ruin to his 
enterprise. He therefore did the next best 
thing, he .cleared it of idols and dedicated it 
to the service of God.” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole (Introduction to 
Lane's Selections, p. lxxxiv.) remarks 

“ This same pilgrimage, is often urged as 
a sign of Mohammad’s tendency to supersti¬ 
tion and even idolatry. It is asked how the 
destroyer of idols could have reconciled his 
conscience to the circuits of the Ka‘bah and 
the veneration of the black stone covered 
with adoring kisses. The rites of the pil¬ 
grimage cannot certainly be defended against 
the charge of superstition; but it is easy to 
see why Molpunmad enjoined them. They* 
were hallowed to him by the memories of 
his ancestors, who had been the guardians of 
the sacred temple, and by the traditional re¬ 
verence of all his people; and besides tliis tie 
of association, which in itself was enough to 
make it impossible for him to do away with 
the rites, Mohammad perceived that the wor¬ 
ship in the Ka'bah would prove of real 
value to his religion. He swept away the 
more idolatrous and immoral part of the 
ceremonies, but he retained the pilgrimage 
to Mekka and the old veneration of the 
temple for reasons of which it is impossible 
to dispute the wisdom He well knew the 
consolidating effect of forming a centre to 
which his followers should gather; and hence 
he reasserted the sanctity of the black stone 
that * came down from heaven’; he ordained 
that everywhere throughout the world the 
Muslim should pray looking towards the Ka- 
‘bah, and he enjoined him to make the pil¬ 
grimage thither. Mekka is to the Muslim 
what Jerusalem is to the Jew. It bears with 
it all the influence qf centuries of associations. 

It carries the Muslim back to the cradle of 
his faith, the childhood of his prophet; it re¬ 
minds him of the struggle between the old 
faith and the new, of the overthrow of the 
idols, and the establishment of the worship of 
the One God. And, most of all, it bids him 
remember thht all his brother Muslims are 
worshipping towards the same sacred spot; 
that he is one of a great company of be- 
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lievera, united by one faith, filled with the 
same hopes, reverencing the same thing, wor¬ 
shipping the same God. Mohammad showed 
his Knowledge of the religions emotions in 
man when he preserved the sanctity of the 
temple of Islam.” 

The Makkan pilgrimage admits of no other 
explanation than this, that the Prophet of 
Arabia found it expedient to compromise with 
Arabian idolatry. And hence we find the 
superstition and silly customs of the Hajj 
grafted on to a religion which professes to be 
both monotheiBtio in its principle, and icono¬ 
clastic in its practices. 

A careful and critical study of Islam will, 
we think, convince any candid mind that at first 
Muhammad intended to construct his religion 
on the lines of the Old Testament. Abraham, 
the true Muslim, was his prototype, Moses 
his law-giver, and Jerusalem his Qiblah. But 
circumstances were ever wont to change not 
oply the Prophet’s revelations, but also his 
moral standards. Makkah became the Qib¬ 
lah ; and the spectacle of the Muslim world 
bowing in the direction of a black stone, 
whilst they worship the one God, marks 
Islam, with its Makkan pilgrimage, as a reli¬ 
gion of compromise. 

Apologists of Islam have endeavoured to 

Table op the Mecca 


shield Muhammad from the solemn charge of 
having “forged the name of God,” but we 
know of nothing which can justify the act of 
giving the stupid and unmeaning ceremonies 
of the pilgrimage all the force and solemnity 
of a divine enactment. 

The Wahhabis, the Puritans of Islam, re¬ 
gard the circumambulation of the Prophet’s 
tomb as superstitious (as shirk , or associating 
something with God, in fact), but how can 
they justify the foolish ceremonies of the 
hajj ? If reverence for the Prophet’s tomb is 
shirk , what are the runnings at as-$afa and 
al-Marwah, the stonings of the pillars, and the 
kissings of the black stone? No Muslim 
has ever yet attempted to give a spiritual 
explanation of the ceremonies of the Makkan 
pilgrimage, for in attempting to do so he 
would be charged with the heresy of shirk ! 

Mr. W. S. Blunt in his Future of Islam , 
has given some interesting statistics regard¬ 
ing the pilgrimage to Makkah in the year 
1880, which he obtained during a residence at 
Oairo, Damascus, and Jiddah. The figures, 
he says, are taken principally from an official 
record kept for some years past at Jiddah, and 
checked as far as European subjects are 
concerned, by reference to the consular 
agents residing there. 

Pilgrimage op 1880. 


Nationality of Pilgrims. 


Arriving by 


. , . „._ Total of Ifnacul’ 

by man population 

Land - represented. 


Ottoman subjects including pilgrims from 
Syria and Irak, but not from Egypt or 

Arabia proper. 

Egyptians. 

Mogrebbins (“people of the West”), that 
is to say, Arabic-speaking Mussalmans 
from the Barbary States, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, and Morocco. These are always 
classed together and are not easily distin¬ 
guishable from each other.... 

Arabs from Yemen. 

„ „ Oman and Hadramaut 

' „ „ Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, moat of 

them Wahhabites . 

„ „ Hejaz, of these perhaps 10.000 

Meccans .... 

Negroes from Soudan . • • 

n ,, Zanzibar ..... 

Malabari from the Cape of Good Hope . 
Persians 

Indians (British subjects) . . 

Malays, chiefly frqm Java and Dutch subjects 

Chinese. 

Mongols from the Khanates, included in the 

Ottoman Haj.. 

Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, &c. (Russian 
, subjects), included in the Ottoman Haj 
Independent Afghans and Beluchie, included 
in the Indian and Persian Hajs , 


22,000,000 

5,000,000 


18,000,000 

2,500,000 

3,000,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 
10 , 000,000 (?) 
1,500,000 

8,000,000 

40,000,000 

30,000,000 

15,000,000 



6,000,000 



Total of pilgrims present at Arafat 


176,000,000 






160 HAJJATU ’L-WADA* 
HAJJATU 'L-WADA' 1 +*). 

The last or farewell pilgrimage performed by 
Muhammad, and which is taken ae the model 
of an orthodox hajj. It is called the Hajju 
TAkbar, or Greater Pilgrimage, in the Qur’an, 
Silrah ix. 3. (See Mishkdt\ book xL ch. lii., 
and Muir’s Life of Mahomet .) It is supposed 
to have commenced February 23, A.D. 632. 

HAJJ MAB RtlR g&»). An 

approved or accepted pilgrimage ( Mishkdt, 
book xi. ch. i. pt. 2). A pilgrixnm&ge to 
Makk&h performed according to the condi¬ 
tions of Muslim law. 

H A KA M (*£*■). An arbitrator 

appointed by a qa?i to settle disputes. It is 
not lawful to appoint either a slave or an 
unbeliever, or a slanderer, or an infant, as an 
arbitrator. (. Hiddyah , vol. ii. p. 638.) 

According to the Qur’an, Surah iv. 39, 
domestic quarrels should be settled by an 
arbitrator:—“ If ye fear a breach between the 
two (i.e. husband and wife) then appoint an 
arbitrator from his people, and an arbitrator 
from her people.” 

Al-Hakdm , the Abitrator, is one of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God, although it is 
not so employed in the Qur’an. 

HAKIM (^^). “A just ruler.” 

The term Abkamu ’ l-JffdJcimin , « the Most Just 
of Rulers, is used for God, Qur’an, Surah 
xcv. 8; alio, Khairu ' l-Hakimin , i.e. “ Best of 
Rulers,” Surah vii. 85. 

HAKIM (/*****), pi. hulcamd 1 ; Heb. 
ODH* Lit. “ A wise person.” (1) A 
philosopher. (2) A doctor of medicine. (8) 
Al-Hakim, « The Wise One.” One of the 
ninety-nine attributes of God It frequently 
occurs in the Qur’an, e g. Surah ii. 123: “ Thou 
art the Mighty and the Wise ! ” 

HlL(J^). A state, or condition. 

A term used by the Sufi mystics for those 
thoughts and conditions which come upon the 
heart of man without, his intention or desire, 
such aB sorrow, or fear, or pleasure, or desire, 
or lust. If these conditions are stable and in¬ 
transient, they are called malkah or maqdm ; 
but if they are transient and fleeting, they 
are called hdl. (Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary 
of Suf i Terms.) 

A state of ecstasy induced by continued 
contemplation of God. It is considered a 
divine gift- and a sure prognostication of 
speedff, .arriving at “ The Truth.” 

Professor Palmer says ( Oriental Mysti¬ 
cism, p. 66), “ This assiduous contemplation 
of startling metaphysical theories is exceed¬ 
ingly attractive Jo an Oriental mind, and not 
(infrequently * produces a state of mental 
excitement akin to the phenomena observed 
during the recent religious revivals. Such 
ecstatic state is considered a sure prognosti¬ 
cation of direct illumination of the heart by 
God, and constitutes the fifth stage (in the 
mystic journey) called Hal or ecstasy,” 

HALAL (JU). Lit. “ That which 

is untied or loosed.” That which is lawful, 


AL-HAMD 

at distinguished from bardm, or that which is 
unlawful. 

al-H ALlM “ The Clement.” 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah ii. 226 : « God 
is forgiving and clement 

HAMA’IL (JfW). Lit. “Things 

suspended.” An amulet or charm, [amulet.) 

H AM A Tj AH (flU—&.). Compensa¬ 
tion for manslaughter or murder, called also 
diyah. [DITAH.J 

HAMALATU ’L-AHSH (*- i + - 
Lit. “ Those who bear the 
throne.” Certain angels mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah xl. 7: “ Those who bear the 
throne (i.e. the Ham&l&tu VArsh) and those 
around it (i.e. the Karubin) celebrate the 
praise of their Lord, and believe in Him, and 
ask pardon for those who believe.” 

Al-Baghawl, the commentator, saya they 
are eight angels of the highest rank. They 
are so tall that their feet stand on the lowest 
strata of the earth and their heads reach 
the highest heavens, the universe does not 
reach up to their navels, and it is a journey 
of seven hundred years from their ears to 
their shoulders I (Al-Baghawi, Bombay 
edition, voL ii. p. 23.) 

HAM AN fal » ). The prime 
minister of Pharaoh. Mentioned in the 
Qur’an in three different chapters. 

Surah xxviii. 7: “For sinners were Pha¬ 
raoh and Hainan.” 

Surah xxix. 38 : “ Korah (Qarun) and Pha¬ 
raoh and Hainan ! with proofs of his missipn 
did Moses come to them and they behaved 
proudly on the earth.” 

Surah xl. 38 :— 

M And Pharaoh said, 4 0 Haman, build for 
me a tower that I may reach the avenues, 

“ * The avenues of the heavens, and may 
mount to the God of Moees, for I verily deem 
him a liar.’ ” 

Some European critics think that Muham¬ 
mad has here made Haman the favourite of 
Ahasuerus and the enemy of the Jews, the 
vizier of Pharaoh. The Rabbins make this 
vizier to have been Korah, Jethro, or Balaam. 
(Midr. Jalkut on Ex. ch. 1, Sect. 162-168.) 

In the Mishkdt (book iv. ch. i. pt. 3), there 
is a tradition that Muhammad said he who 
neglects prayers will be in hell with Korah, 
Pharaoh, Haman, and Ubaiy ibn Khalf (an in¬ 
fidel whom Muhammad slew with his own 
hand at the battle of TJhud.) 

al-HAMD the “Praise” 

A title of the first chapter of the Qur’an. 
According to Kitabu ’1-Ta‘rifat, “praise” 

( hamd) of God is of three kinds :— 

(l) Al-hamdu 'l-Qauli, the praise of God 
with the tongue, with those attributes with 
which He has made known Himself. (2) Al- 
bamdu H-Fi'li, the praise of God with the body 
according to the will of God. (3) Al-hamdu 
l-Hally the praise of God with the heart and 
spirit 


AL-HAMID 


al-RAMID (W). “The Laud- 
able." The One worthy of praise. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. It fre¬ 
quently occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah xl 
76, “ Verily He k to be praised 

Hi MlM (,*9- L). Seven Surahs 
of the Qur’an begin with the letters c C m ’ 
and are called al-Hawamim. They are the 
xl, xu, xlu, xun, xuy, xlv, and xlvi. 
Various opinions are held by Muhammadan 
commentators ae to the meaning of these 
mysterious letters. Jalalu ’d-din &s-SuyutI 
in his Itqdn f says these letter^ are simply 
initial letters, the meaning of which is known 
only to God, but Ibn ‘Abbas says the 
letters .. A, and « «, stand for gWjN rtr ‘ 
j Rahman, “the Merciful,”one of the attributes 
of God. _ 

Mr. Rodwell, in his Introduction to the 
]£orin, says, “ Possibly the letters Ha, Mim, 
which are prefixed to numerous successive 
Suras were private marks, or initial letters, 
attached by their proprietor to the copies 
furnished to Said when effecting his recension 
of the text under Othman. In the same way, 
the letters prefixed to other Suras may be 
monograms, or abbreviations, or initial letters 
of the names of the persons to whom the 
copies of the respective Suras belonged.” 


HAMRAU ’L-ASAD V—). 

A village or small town, the scene of one of 
Muhammad’s expeditions against the Quraish. 
Having reached this spot he kindled five 
hundred fires to make the Quraish believe 
that the pursuing force was very large, and, 
contenting himself with this demonstration, 
he returned to al-Madinah, frojn which it was 
about 60 miles. According to Burton, it is 
the modern Wasitah. 

“ At Hamrk al Asad, Mahomet made pri¬ 
soner one of the enemy, the poet Abu Ozza, 
who had loitered behind the rest. He had 
been taken prisoner at Bedr, and, having five 
daughters dependent on him, had been freely 
released, on the promise that he would not 
again bear arms in the war against the 
Prophet. He now sought for mercy: 0 
Mahomet!’ he prayed, ‘forgive me of thy 
grace.’ ‘Nay, verily,’ said the Prophet, a 
believer may not be twice bitten from the 
same hole. Thou shalt never return to 
Mecca, stroke thy beard and say, I huve 
again deceived Mahomet. Lead him forth to 
execution!’ So saying, he motioned to a 
bystander, who with his sword struck off the 
captive’s head.” (Muir’s Life of Mahomet , 
new ed. p. 276.) 

HAMZAH (*>«-). Muhammad’s 
tmcie, -who embraced Islam and became one 
of its bravest championB. He was at tne 
battle of Uhud and slew ‘Usman, one of the 
leaders of the Quraish, but was booh after¬ 
wards himself killed by a wild negro named 
Wahshi, and bis dead body shamefully muti¬ 
lated. At bis death Muhammad is recorded 
to have aaid that Hamaahwas “ the lionof 
God and of Hia Apostle.” The warlike deeds 
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of IJamzah arc recorded in Persian poetry, in 
which he is celebrated as Amir Hamzah. 

HAMZITAH (4)*-). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Hamzah ibn Adrak, who 
say that the children (infants) of infidels will 
be* consigned to the Fire of Hell, the general 
belief of Muhammadans being that they will 
have a special place in al-A‘raf. (Aifaou f- 
Ta'rxfat, in loco.) 

HANAFl HANlFl 

A member of the sect of Sunnis founded by 
the Imam Abu Hanifah. [abu hakifah.] 

RANBAL. [ibn hanbai..] 

HANBALl (JO-). A member of 

the Hanhali sect of Sunni Muslims. [M 

HANBAL.] 

HAND. Arabic yad (J-t), pi- 


ayadi. Heb. 

(1) It is a rule with Muslims to honour the 
right hand above the left; to use the right 
hand for all honourable purposes, and the 
left for actions which, though necessary, are 
uriclfean. The hands must be washed before 
prayers [ablutions] and before meale. 

(z) The expression yadu f Udh, the “ hand of 
God,” occurs in the Qur'an :— _ 

Surah v. 69 : “ The Jews say, * God s hand 
is fettered ’; their hands are fettered, for they 


are cursed.” „ , , . , 

Surah xlviii 10: “God’s hand is above 


their hands.” .. 

There is a controversy between the ortho¬ 
dox Sunnis and the Wahhabis regarding the 
expression, « God’s hand.” The former main¬ 
taining that it is a figurative expression for 
the power of God, the latter holding that it is 
literal ; hut that it is impossible to say in what 
sense or manner God has a hand ; for as 
the essence of God is not known, how can the 
manner of His existence be rnderetood ? 


HANDKERCHIEFS. The custom 

of keeping a handkerchief in the hand, as is 
frequently practised, is said to be abominable 
Cnvakruh). Many, however, hold that it is al¬ 
lowable, if done from motives of necessity. 
This, says Abu Hanifah, is approved ; for the 
practioe is abominable only when it is done 
ostentatiously. (. Ridayah, voL iv. p. 96.) 


HAN IF (Uk*4*>), pi. (funafa *. Lit. 

“ One who is inclined.” (1) Anyone sincere 
in his inclination to Islam. (2) One orthodox 
in the faith. (3) One who is of the religion 
of Abraham. (See Majma'u 'l-Bihar, tnloco.) 
The word occurs fen times in the Qur’an. 
I.—Six times for the religion of Abra¬ 


ham :— _ w 

Surah ii. 129: « They say, * Be ye Jews or 
Christians so shall ye he guided 1 Say: ‘ Not 
go! ’ but the faith of Abraham, the Hanif, 
he was not of the idolaters.” 

Surah in. 60: “Abraham was not a Jew 
nor yet a Christian, but he was a Hanif re¬ 
signed, and not of the idolaters. 

idem, 89: “Follow the faith of Abraham, 
a tfanif who was not of the idolaters.” 




Ida haq iqah 

Surah H 162: “The faith of Abraham, 
Me Hantf he wu not of the idolaters.” 

Surah xvj. 121: “Verily Abraham was an 
lmam f a Hantf\ and was not of the idolaters." 

Surah vi. 7 9: (Abraham said) “ I ha ts 
turned my face to Him who originated' the 
heaven and the earth as a Hantf and I am 
not of the idolaters." 

II.— F'our times for one sound in the 
faith:— 

Surah x. 105: “ Make steadfast thy face to 
the religion as a Hantf and be not an 
idolater." 

Surah xxii. 32: “Avoid speaking falsely 
being Hantfs to God, not associating aught 
with Him." ^ ^ 

Surah xcviii, 4: “ Being sincere in religion 
unto Him, as Hantfs , and to be steadfast in 
prayer.” 

SOrah xxx. 29: “Set thy face steadfast 
towards the religion as a Hantf " 

HI-—The term was also applied in the 
early stages of Islam, and before Muhammad 
claimed the position of an inspired prophet, to 
those who had endeavoured to search for the 
truth among the mass of conflicting dogmas 
and superstitions of the religions that existed 
in Arabia. Amongst these Hanifs were Wa- 
raqah, the Prophet’s cousin, and Zaid ibn 
‘Amr, surnamed the Enquirer. They were 
known as Hanifs, a word which originally 
meant^ “ inclining one’s steps toward any- 
thing,” and therefore signified either a con¬ 
vert or a pervert. Muhammad appears from 
the above verses (when chronologically 
an-anged), to have first used it for the reli¬ 
gion of Abraham, but afterwards for any 
sincere professor of Islam. 

UAQIQAH (iM*). “Truth ; sin¬ 
cerity.” 

(1) The essence of a thing as meaning that 
by being which a thing is what it is. As 
when we say that a rational animal is the 
haqiqah of a human being. (See Kitdbu 7- 
Ta'rifat.) 

(2) A word or phrase nsed in its proper 
or original sense, as opposed to that which is 
figurative. A speech without trope or 
figure. 

(3) The sixth stage in the mystic journey 
of the §ufi, when he is supposed to receive 
a revelation of the true nature of the God¬ 
head, and to have arrived at “ the Truth.” 

al - HAQlQATU ’L - MUHAM- 
MADlYAH The 

original essence of Muhammad, the JV«r-t- 
Muhammadiyah , or the Light of Muhammad, 
which is beheved to have been created before 
all things. (Kitdbu 'UTa'rifdt, in loco.) 

The Wahhabis do not believe in the pre- 
existence of their Prophet, and the doctrine 
is most probably an invention of the Sufi 
mystics in the early stages of Islam. 

According to the Imam Qasfcalam (Mu- 
wahib-i-laduniya, vol. i. p. 12), it is related by 
Jabir ibn ‘Abdi Ulah aI-An?ari that the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ The first thing created was the 
light of your Prophet, which was created 1 


HAQQU *L-‘ABD 

1 from the light of God. Thie light of mine 
roamed about wherever God willed, and when 
1 the Almighty resolved to make the world, he 
divided this light of Muhammad into four 
' portions; from the first he created the Pen 
1 (qafam); from the second, the Tablet (fa«A); 
from the third, the highest heaven and the 
throne of God (‘arsA); the fourth porticin was 
divided into four sections: from the first were 
created the Hamalatu 7-«Ar»A, or the eight 
angels who support the throne of God; from 
the second, the leurti , or lower throne of God ; 
from the third, the angels; and the fourth, 
being divided into four subdivisions, from it 
were created (1) the firmaments or seven hea¬ 
vens, (2) the earth, (3) the seven paradises 
and seven hells, (4) and again from a fourth 
section were created (1) the light of the 
eyes, (2) the light of the mind, (3) the light 
of the love of the Unity of God, (4) the re¬ 
maining portion of creation.” 

The author of the Haydtu 7-( frUub, a !3hi‘ah 
book of traditions (See Merrick’s translation, 
p. 4), says the traditions respecting the crea¬ 
tions from this Light of Muhammad are nume¬ 
rous and discordant, but that the discrepan¬ 
cies may possibly be reconciled by referring 
the diverse dates to different eras in the pro¬ 
cess of creation. “The holy light of Mu¬ 
hammad he says, “dwelt under the empy¬ 
rean seventy-three thousand years, and then 
resided seventy thousand years in Para¬ 
dise. Afterwards it rested another period of 
seventy thousand years under the celestial 
tree called Stdratu 7 -Muntaha, and, emi¬ 
grating from heaven to heaven, arrived at 
length in the lowest of those celestial man¬ 
sions, where it remained until the Most High 
willed the creation of Adam." 

(A very curious account of the absurd be¬ 
lief of the Shiahs on this subject will be 
found in Mr. Merrick’s edition of the Hivdtu 
7- Qulub ; Boston, 1850.) * 

HAQIQI (yiA) “ Literal," as 

opposed to that which is tnajdzi t or figura¬ 
tive. 

HAQQ (<>-). “ Truth, justice.” 

A term nsed in theology for that which is 
true, c g. The word of God; religion. In law 
it implies that which is due. A thing decreed ; 
a claim. By the §ufl mystics it is always 
used for the Divine Essence; God. 

Al-Haqq, “ The Truth." One of the ninety- 
nine attributes of God. 

al-HAQQAH I At. u The 

surely Impending.” The title of the LXixth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which the word 
occurs in the opening verse: “ The inevit¬ 
able! (al-Haqqutu /). What is the inevit¬ 
able ? ” The word is understood by all com¬ 
mentators to mean the Day of Resurrection 
and Judgment. It does not occur in any 
other portion of the Qur’an. 

HAQQU’L-'ABD (jljJI j^). “The 

right of the slave (of God).” In law the right 
of an injured individual to demand redress 
and justice. 


HAQQU # LLAH 


HAQQU ’LLAH (*W &»). “Th« 

right of God.” Ip law, the retributive chas¬ 
tisement which it is the duty of a magistrate 
to inflict for crime and offences against mora¬ 
lity and religion. In theology it means 
prayer, alms, fasting, pilgrimage, and other 
religions duties. 

HAQQU ’L-YAQlN ((**« d*). 

« A* conviction of the truth.” A term used 
by the §ufi mystics for a state in which the 
seeker after truth has in thought and reflec¬ 
tion a positive evidence of his extinction and 
of his being incorporated in the Bseenee of 
God. [taqin.] 

HAQQU ’ST-NAS (y-un v>~). “The 

right of men.” A term in law implying the 
same as Haqqu 'l-'Abd. 

HAR AM (it-) » pi- Huram. “ That 

which is eaored. (1) Al-Haram, the sacred 
precincts of Makkah or al-Madinah. (2) 
Haram, the apartments of women in a Mu¬ 
hammadan household. [habw.] (3) Huram, 
wives. 

HARAM ( r V). Lit. “ prohibited.’’ 
That which is unlawful The word is used 
in both a good and a bad sense, e.a. Hattu_ 
haram, the sacred house ; and Malu l-baram, 
unlawful possessions. Ibnu V-fcarom, an ille¬ 
gitimate son; Shahru 7 -haram, a sacred 

month. . _ . .. . .. 

A thing is said to be haram when it is for¬ 
bidden, aB opposed to that which is halal, or 
lawful A pilgrim is said to be haram as soon 
as he has put on*the pilgrim’s garb. 

Harimu 'Hah li afa‘lu is a form of oath 
what a man will not Ao a thing. 

IiARAMU *L - MADlNAH (frrj* 
The sacred boundary of al- 
Madinah within which certain acta are un- 
lawful which are lawful elsewhere. The 
Imam Abu Hanifah says that although it is 
respectful to the position of the sacred city, as 
the birth-place of the Prophet, not to bear 
arms, or kill, or cut grass, &c„ still it is not, 
as in the case of Makkah, an incumbent reli¬ 
gious duty. According to a tradition by All 
ibn Abi Talib (Mishkat, book xi. ch. xyi.), 
the Hudddu % Haram, or sacred hunts of al- 
Madinah are from Jabal *Air to §aur. Ac¬ 
cording to Burton, the diameter of the ?aram 
is from ten to,, twelve miles. {El Medinah 
and Meccah, vol l p. 362.) 

haramu makkah (*£• 

The sacred boundary of Makkah w,thin which 
certain acts are unlawful which are lawful 
elsewhere. It ia not lawful to carry arms or 
to fight within its limits. Its thorns must 
not be broken, nor its game molested, nor 
must anything be taken up which has fallen 
on the ground, unless it is done to restore it 
to its owner. Its fresh grass or eren its 
dry grass must not be cut; except the bog 
ruah (tikhir), because it is used for black- 
emith’s See and for thatcbmg honses (A 
tradition by Ibn ‘Abbas, Mithkat, book xi. 
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eh. XT. pt. 1). ‘Abdu n-Haqq says that when 
Abraham, ** the friend of God, placed the 
black stone at the time of the building of the 
Ka‘bah,, its east, west, north, and south 
quarters became bright with light, and that 
wherever tho brightness extended itaeU be¬ 
came the Hudddu ’ l-Haram , or the limits of 
the sacred city. These limits are marked by 
manors or pillars on all sides, except on the 
Jiddah and Jairanah roads, regarding which 
there is some dispute as to the exact dis¬ 
tance. 

HAREEM. [ha*im.] 

HARES. Arabic amah, pi. ardnib. 
Heb. rQ3"lM. The flesh of the hare 

is lawful; for "the Prophet ate it, and com- 
manded his companions to do so ( Htdagah , 
vol iv. p. 75). A difference of opinion has in 
all ages existed as to the value of the hare 
as an article of food. The Greeks and 
Romans ate it in spite of an opinion that pre¬ 
vailed that it was not Wholesome. In the 
law of Moses, it is specified amongst the un¬ 
clean animals (Lev. xi. 6 ; Deut xiv. 7). The 
Parsees do not eat hare’s flesh, nor do the^ 
Armenians. 

HARF (!) ^ extremity, 

verge, or border. (2) A letter of the alpha- 
bet. (3) A particle in grammar. (4) A 
dialect of Arabia, or a mode of expression 
peculiar to certain Arabs. The Qur an is 
said to have been revealed in seven dialects 
(sab‘at ahruf). [qob’an.] (5) A tenn used by 
the $ufl mystics for the particle of acy true, 
essence. 

HARIM, or HAREEM O-H- \ 

word used especially in Turkey, Egypt, and 
Syria for tho female apartments of a Mu¬ 
hammadan household. In Persia, Afghan¬ 
istan, and India, the terms haramgah , mahaU- 
sarat and zandnah are used for the same place. 

The seclusion of women being enjoined in 
the Qur’an (Surah xxxiil 55), in all Muham¬ 
madan countries it is the rule for respectable 
women to remain secluded at home, and not 
to travel abroad unveiled, nor to associate 
with men other than their husbands or such 
male relatives as are forbidden in marriage 
by reason of consanguinity. In consequence 
of these injunctions, which have all the force 
of a divine enactment, the female portion of 
a Muhammadan family always resides in 
apartments which are in an inclosed court¬ 
yard and excluded from pubUc view. This 
inclosure is called the harim, and sometimes 
haram, or in Persian zandnah, from zan , a 
« woman Mr. Lane in his Modem Egyp¬ 
tians. has given a full account of the Egyptian 
harim. We are indebted to Mrs. Meer Ah 
for the following very graphic and interesting 
description of a Muhammadan zananah or 
harim in Lucknow. , 

' Mrs. Meer Ali was an English lady who 
married a Muhammadan gentleman, and re- 
ided amongst the people of Lucknow for 
twelve years. Upon the death of her hus- 
; I baud, ehe returned to England, and published 
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her Obeervations on the Mutatmans of India , 
which was dedicated, with permission, to 
Queen Adelaide. 

“ The habitable buildings of a native Mu¬ 
hammadan home are raised a few steps from 
the court; a line of pillars forms the front of 
the building, which has no upper rooms; the 
roof is flat, and the sides and back without 
windows, or any aperture through which air 
can be received. The sides and back are 
merely high walls, forming an enclosure, and 
the only air is admitted from the fronts of 
the dwelling-place facing the court-yard. The 
apartments are divided into long halls, the 
extreme corners having small rooms or dark 
closets purposely built for the repository of 
valuables or stores; doors are fixed to these 
closets, which are the only places I have seen 
with them in a zaniinah or mahnil (house or 
palace occupied by females); the door is either 
of beaten earth, bricks, or stones; boarded 
floors are not yet introduced. As they have 
neither doors nor windows to the halls, warmth 
or privacy is secured by means of thick wadded 
curtains, made to tit each opening between the 
pillars. Some zananahs have two rows of 
pillars in the halls with wadded curtains to 
each, thus forming two distinct halls, as 
occasion may serve, or greater warmth be 
required ; this is a convenient arrangement 
where the establishment of servants; slaves, 
&c. is extensive. 

The waddud curtains are called pardahs ; 
these are sometimes made of woollen cloth| 
but more generally of coarse calico, of two 
colours, in patchwork style, striped, van- 
dyked, or in some other ingeniously contrived 
and ornamented way, according to their indi¬ 
vidual taste. 

M Besides the pardahs, the openings between 
the pillars have blinds neatly made of fine 
bamboo strips, woven together with .coloured 
cords ; these are called chicks. Many of them 
are painted green , others are more gaudy, 
both in colour and variety of patterns. These 
blinds constitute a real comfort to everyone 
in India, as they admit air when let down, 
and at the same time shut out flies and other 
annoying insects; besides which, the extreme 
glare is shaded by them—a desirable object 
to foreigners in particular. 

“ The floors of the halls are first matted 
with the coarse date-leaf matting of the 
country, over which are spread shatranjis 
(thick cotton carpets, peculiarly the manu¬ 
facture^ the Upper Provinces of India, woven 
in stripes of blue and white, or shades of 
blue) ; a white calico carpet covers the shajt- 
ranji on which the females take their seat. 

“ The bedsteads of the family are placed, 
during the day, in lines at the back of the 
halls, to be moved at pleasure to any chosen 
spot for the night’s repose; often into the 
open court-yard, for the benefit of the pure 
air. They are all formed on one principle, 
differing only in size and quality ; they stand 
about half a yard from the floor, the legs 
round and broad at bottom, narrowing as ! 
they rise towards the frame, which is laced ' 
over with a thick cotton tape, made for the i 
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j purpose, and plaited in cheequers, and thus 
i rendered soft, or rather elastic, and very 
; pleasant to recline upon. The legs of these 
bedsteads are in some instances gold and 
• ^lyer gilt, or pure silver ; others have enamel 
paintings on fine wood ; the inferior grades 
have them merely of wood painted plain and 
varnished. The servants'bedsteads are of the 
common mango-wood without ornament, the 
j lacing of these for the sacking being of elastic 
j string manufactured from the fibre of the 
{ cocoa-nut. 

■ “ Such are the bedsteads of every class of 

! people. They seldom have mattresses: a 
, white quilt is spread on ihe lacing, over 
I which a calico shoot, tied at each corner of 
the bedstead with cords and tassels; several 
| thin flat pillows of beaten cotton for the 
head; a muslin sheet for warm weather, and 
a well wadded razai (coverlid) for winter is 
all these children of Nature deem essential to 
their comfort in the way of sleeping. They 
have no idea of night-dresses; the same suit 
that adorns a lady, is retained both night and 
day, until a change be needed. The single 
article exchanged at night is the dupattu^fa 
small shawl for the head), and that only 
when it happens to be of silver tissue or em¬ 
broidery, for which a muslin or calico sheet 
is substituted. 

“ The very highest circles have the same 
habits in common with the meanest, but 
those who can afford shawls of Cashmere, 
prefer them for sleeping in, when the cold 
weather renders them bearable. Blankets 
are never used except by the poorest pea¬ 
santry, who wear them in* lieu of better gar¬ 
ments night and day in the winter season ; 
they are always black, the natural colour of 
the wool. The quilts of the higher orders 
are generally made of silk of the brightest 
hues, well wadded, and lined with dyed mus¬ 
lin of assimilating colour; they are usually 
bound with broad silver ribands, and some¬ 
times bordered with gold brocaded trim¬ 
mings. The middling classes have fine 
chintz quilts, and the servants and slaves 
coarse ones of the same material; but all are 
on the same plan, whether for a queen or the 
meanest of her slaves, differing only jin the 
quality of the material. The mistress of the 
house is easily distinguished by her seat of 
honour in the hall of a zaniinah,* a masnad not 
being allowed to any other person but the 
lady of the mansion. The masnad carpet is 
spread on the floor, if possible near to a 
pillar about the centre of the hall, and is 
made of many varieties of fabric—gold cloth 
quilted silk, brocaded silk, velvet, fine chintz,’’ 
or whatever may suit the Indy’s taste, cir¬ 
cumstances, or convenience. It is about two 
yards square, and generally bordered or 
fringed, on which is placed the all-important 
masnad. This article may bo understood by 
those who hate seen a lace-maker’s pillow in 
England, excepting only that the masnad is 
about twenty times the size of that useful 
little article in the hands of our industrious 
villagers. The masnad is covored with gold 
cloth, silk, velvet, or calico, with square pil- 
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lows to correspond, for the elbows, the 
knees, Ac. This is the seat of honour, to be 
invited to share which, with the lady-owner, 

Is a mark of favour to an equal or inferior: 
when a superior pays a visit of honour, the 
prided seat is usually surrendered to her, and 
the lady of the house takes her place most 
humbly on the very edge of her own carpet. 
Looking-glasses or ornamental furniture are 
very rarely to be seen in the zanfmah, even of 
the vory richest females. Chairs and sofas 
are produced when English visitors are ex¬ 
pected ; but the ladies of Hindustan prefer 
the usual mode of sitting and lounging on the 
carpet; and as for tables, I suppose not one 
gentlewoman of the whole country has ever 
boen seated at one; and very few, perhaps, 
have any idea of their useful purposes, all 
their meals being served on. the floor, where 
dastuMwans (table-cloths we should call 
them) are spread, but neither knives, forks, 
Bpoons, glasses, nor napkins, so essential to 
the comfortable enjoyment of a meal amongst 
Europeans. But those who never knew such 
comforts have no desire for the indulgence, 
nor taste to appreciate them. 

« On the several occasions, amongst native 
society, of assembling in large parties, as at 
births and marriages, the halls, although ex¬ 
tensive, would be inadequate to accommodate 
the whole party. They then have awnings of 
white calico, neatly flounced with muslin, 
supported on poles fixed in the court-yard, 
and connecting the open space with the great 
hall, by wooden platforms which are brought 
to a line with the building, and covered with 
ihatranjly and white carpets to correspond 
with the floor-furniture of the hall; and here 
the ladies sit by day and sleep by night very 
comfortably, without feeling any great incon¬ 
venience from the absence of their bedsteads, 
which could never be arranged for the accom¬ 
modation of so large an assemblage—nor is it 
ever expected. 

« The usually barren look of these almost 
unfurnished halls, is on such occasions quite 
changed, when the ladies are assembled in 
their various dresses ; the brilliant display 
of jewels, the glittering drapery of their 
dress, the various expressions of countenance, 
and different figures, the multitude of female 
attendants and slaves, the children of all 
ages and sizes in their variously ornamental 
dresses, are subjects to attract both the eye 
and the mind of an observing visitor; and the 
hall, which when empty appeared desolate 
and comfortless, thus filled, leaves nothing 
wanting to render the scene attractive. / 

« The b uzz of human voices, the happy 
playfulness of the children, the chaste sing¬ 
ing of the ^omnis fill up the animated pic¬ 
ture. I have sometimes passed an hour or 
two in witnessing their innocent amusements, 
without any feeling of regret for the brief 
sacrifice of time I had made. I am free to 
confess, however, that I have returned to my 
tranquil home with increased delight after 
having witnessed the bustle of a z a n a n ah 
assembly. At first I pitied the apparent 
monotony of their lives; but this feeling has 
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worn away by intimacy with the people, who 
are thus precluded from mixing generally 
with the world. They are happy in their 
confinement; and never having felt the 
sweets of liberty, would not know how to 
use the boon if it were to be granted them. 
As the bird from the nest immured in a cage 
is both cheerful and contented, so are these 
females. They have not, it is true, many 
intellectual resources, but they have natu¬ 
rally good understandings, and having learned 
their duty they strive to fulfil it. So far 
as I have had any opportunity of making 
personal observations on their general cha¬ 
racter, they appear to me obedient wives, 
dutiful daughters, affectionate mothers, kind 
mistresses, sincere friends, and liberal bene¬ 
factresses to the distressed poor. These are 
their moral qualifications, and in their reli¬ 
gious duties, they arc zealous in performing 
the several ordinances which they have been 
instructed by their parents or husbands to 
observe. If there be any merit in obeying the 
injunctions of their law-giver, those whom I 
have known most intimately, deserve praise 
since ‘ they are faithful in that they profess.’ 

“ To ladies accustomed from infancy to con¬ 
finement, this kind of life is by no means irk¬ 
some ; they have their employments and their 
amusements, and though these are not exactly 
to our taste, nor suited to our mode of educa¬ 
tion, they are not the loss relished by those 
for whom they were invented. They perhaps 
wonder equally at some of our modes of dis¬ 
sipating time, and fancy we might spend it 
more profitably. Be that as it may, the 
Muslim ladies, with whom I have been long 
intimate, appear to me always happy, con¬ 
tented, and satisfied with the seclusion to 
which they were born; they desire no other, 
and I have ceased to regret they cannot be 
made partakers of that freedom of inter¬ 
course with the world! we deem so essential 
to our happiness, since their health suffers 
nothing from that confinement, by which they 
are preserved from a variety of snares and 
temptations ; besides which, they would deem 
it disgraceful in the highest degree to mix 
indiscriminately with men who are not rela¬ 
tions. They are educated from infancy for 
retirement, and they can have no wish that 
the custom should be changed, which keeps 
them apart from the society of men who are 
not very nearly related to them. Female 
society is unlimited, and that they enjoy 
without restraint. 

“ Those females who rank above peasants 
or inferior servants, are disposed from prin¬ 
ciple to keep themselves strictly from obser¬ 
vation; all who have any regard for the 
character or the hononr of their house, se¬ 
clude themselves from the eye of strangers, 
carefully instructing their young daughters 
to a rigid observance of their own prudent 
example. Little girls, when four years old, 
are kept strictly behind the pardah (/if. 
“curtain”), and when they move abroad it 
is always in covered conveyances, and under 
tho guardianship of a faithful female domestic, 
who is equally tenacious as the mother to 
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pr — OTTt the young lady's reputation unble- 
miehed by concealing her from the gaze of 
men. 

“The ladies of zananah life are not re¬ 
stricted from the society of their own sex; 
they are, as I have before remarked, extra¬ 
vagantly fond of company, and equally as 
hospitable when entertained. To be alone is 
a trial to which they are seldom exposed, 
every lady having companions amongst her 
dependants ; and according to her means the 
number in her establishment is regulated. 
Some ladies of rank have from two to ten 
companions, independent of slaves and domes¬ 
tics ; and there are some of the royal family 
at Lucknow who entertain in their service 
two or three hundred female dependants, of 
all classes. A well-filled zananah is a mark 
of gentility; and even tho poorest lady in the 
country will retain a number of slaves and 
domestics, if she cannot afford companions; 
besides which tjiey are miserable without 
society, the habit of associating-with numbers 
having grown up with infancy to maturity: 

* to be alone,' is considered, with women thus 
situated, a real calamity. 

“ On occasions of assembling in large par¬ 
ties, each lady takes with her a companion 
besides two or three slaves to attend upon 
her, no one expecting to be served by the 
servants of the bouse at which they are 
visiting. This swells the numbers to be pro¬ 
vided for; and as the visit is always for three 
days and three nights (except on ‘/ids, when 
the visit is confined to one day), some fore¬ 
thought must be exercised by the lady of the 
house, that all may be accommodated in 
such a manner as may secure to her the re¬ 
putation of hospitality. 

“ The kitchen and offices to the zananah, 

I have remarked, occupy one side of the quad¬ 
rangle ; they face the great or centre hall 
appropriated to the assembly. These kit¬ 
chens, however, are sufficiently distant to 
prevent any great annoyance from the smoke 
—I say smoke, because chimneys have not 
yet been introduced into the kitchens of the 
natives. 

“The fire-places are all on the ground, 
something resembling stoveB, eaoh admitting 
one saucepan, the Asiatic style of cooking 
requiring no other contrivance. Roast or 
boiled joints are never seen at the dinner of a 
native; a leg of mutton or sirloin of beef 
would place the hostess under all sorts of 
difficulties, where knives and forks are not 
understood to be amongst the useful appen¬ 
dages of a meal. The varieties of their dishes 
are countless, but stews and curries are the 
chief; all the others are mere varieties. The 
only thing in the shape of roast meats are 
small lean cutletB bruised, seasoned and ce¬ 
mented with pounded poppy seed. Several 
being fastened together on skewers, they 
are grilled or roasted over a charcoal fire 
spread on the ground, and then called kabdb , 
which word implies roast meat. 

“ The kitchen of a zananah would be in¬ 
adequate to the business of cooking for a 
large assembly; the most choice dishes only 


(for the highly-favoured guests), are cooked 
by the servants of the establishment. The 
needed abundance required in entertaining a 
large party is provided by a regular bisar 
cook, several of whom establish themselves 
in native cities, or wherever there is a Mus¬ 
lim population. Order* being previously 
given, the morning and evening dinners are 
punctually forwarded at the appointed hours 
in covered trays, each tray having port ions of 
the several good things ordered, so that there 
is no confusion in serving out the feast on its 
arrival at the mansion. The food thus pre¬ 
pared by the baz&r cook ( ndnbai , he is 
oalled),. is plain boiled rice, sweet rice, AJI r 
(rice-milk), mutanjan (rice sweetened with 
the addition of preserved fruits, raisins, Ac., 
coloured with saffron), solans (curries) of 
many varieties, some cooked with vege- 
tables, others with unripe fruits with' or 
without meat; putdos of many sorts, kababs, 
preserves, pickles, chatms, and many other 
things too tedious to admit of detail. 

“ The bread in general use amongst natives 
is chiefly unleavened: nothing in the likeness 
of English bread is to be seen at their meals; 
and many object to its being fermented with 
the intoxicating toddy (extracted from a tree). 
Moat of the native bread is baked on iron 
plates over a charcoal fire. They have many 
varieties, both plain and rich, and some of 
the latter resembles our pastry, both in 
quality and flavour. 

“ The dinners, I have said, are brought into 
the z a nana h, ready dished in *the native 
earthenware, on trays; and as they neither 
use spoons nor forks, there is no great delay 
in setting out the meal where nothing is re¬ 
quired for display or effect, beyond the ex¬ 
cellent quality of the food and its being well 
cooked. In a Urge assembly all cannot dine 
at the dastarkhwan of the lady hostess, even 
if privileged by their rank; they are, there¬ 
fore, accommodated in groups of ten, fifteen, 
or more, as may be convenient; each lady 
having her companion at the meal, and her 
sUves to brush off the intruding flies with 
a chauri, to hand water, or to fetch or carry 
any article of delicacy from or to a neighbour¬ 
ing group. The sUves and servants dine in 
parties after their ladies have finished, in 
any retired corner of the court-yard—always 
avoiding as much as possible the presence of 
their superiors. 

“ Before anyone touches the meal, water is 
carried round for each lady to wash tho hand 
and rinse the mouth. It is deemed unclean 
to eat without this form of ablution, and the 
person neglecting it would be held unholy. 
This done, the lady turns to her meal, saying* 

“ Bismillah ! ** (In the name or to the praise 
of God 1), and with the right hand conveys 
the food to her mouth (the left hand is never 
used at meals); and although they partake 
of every variety of food pUced before them 
with no other aid than their fingers, yet the 
mechanical habit is so perfect, that they 
neither drop a grain of rice, soil the dress, nor 
retain any of the food on their fingers. The 
custom must always be offensive to a foreign 
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•ye, and the habit none would wish to copy; 
yet everyone who witnesses most admire 
the neat way in which eating is accomplished 
by these really * Children of Nature/ 

“ The repast concluded, the lota (vessel 
with water), and the laggan (to receive the 
water in after rinsing the hanas and mouth), 
are passed round. To every person who, 
having announced by the 4 Ash-Shukru IClldh ! * 
(All thanks to God!) that she has finished, 
the attendants present first the powdered 
peas, called besan ,—which answers the pur¬ 
pose of soap in removing grease, Ac. from the 
fingers—and then the water in due course. 
Soap has not even yet been brought into 
fashion by the natives, except by the washer¬ 
men ; I have often been surprised that they 
have not found the use of soap a necessary 
article in the nursery, where the only sub¬ 
stitute I have seen is the powdered pea. 

44 Lotas and laggans are articles in use 
with all classes of people; they must be poor 
indeed who do not boast of one, at least, in 
their family. They are always of metal, 
either brass, or copper lacquered over, or 
line; in some cases, as with the nobility, 
silver and even gold are converted into these 
useful articles of native comfort. 

44 China or glass is comparatively but little 
used ; water is their only beverage, and this 
Is preferred, in the absence of metal basins, 
out of the common red earthen katora (cup 
> shaped like a vase). 

« China dishes, bowls, and basins, are used 
for servin g many of the savoury articles of 
food in 5 but it is as common in the privacy 
q! the palace, as well as in the huts of the 
peasantry, to see many choice things intro¬ 
duced at meals served up in the rude red 
earthen platter; many of the delicacies of 
Asiatio cookery being esteemed more palat¬ 
able from the earthen flavour of the new 
vessel in which it is served. 

44 China tea-sets are very rarely found in 
the zananah, tea being used by the natives 
m ore as a medicine than a refreshment, ex¬ 
cept by such gentlemen as have frequent 
intercourse with the 44 $ahib Log ” (English 
gentry), among whom they acquire a taste 
for this delightful beverage. The ladies, 
however, must have a severe cold to induce 
them to partake of the beverage even as a 
remedy, but by no means as a luxury. I 
imagined that the inhabitants of a zananah 
were sadly deficient in actual comforts, when 
I found, upon my first arrival in India, that 
there were no preparations for breakfast 
going forward ; everyone seemed engaged in 
pan-eating, and smoking the huqqah, but no 
breakfast after the morning namaz. I was, 
however, soon satisfied that they felt no sort 
of privation, as the early meal so common in 
Europe has never been introduced in Eastern 
circle. Their first meal is a good substantial 
dinner, at ten, eleven, or twelve o’clock, after 
which follows pan and the huqqah ; to this 
succeeds a sleep of two or three hours, pro¬ 
viding it does not impede the duty of prayer 
—the pious, I ought to remark, would give up 
every indulgence which would prevent the 
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discharge of this duty. The second meal 
follows in twelve hours -from the first, and 
, consists of the same substantial fare; after 
which they usually sleep again until the 
dawn of day is near at hand. 

44 The huqqah (pipe) is almost in general use 
with females. It is a common practice with 
the lady of the house to present the huqqah 
she is smoking to her favoured guest. This 
mark of attention is always to be duly ap¬ 
preciated ; but such is the deference paid to 
parents, that a son can rarely be persuaded 
by an indulgent father or mother to smoke a 
huqqah in their revered presence; this praise¬ 
worthy feeling originates not in fear, but real 
genuine respect. The parents entertain for 
their son the most tender regard; and the 
father makes him both his companion and 
his friend ; yet the most familiar endearments 
do not lessen' the feeling of reverence a good 
son entertains for his father. This is one 
among the many samples of patriarchal life, 
and which I can never witness in real life, 
without feeling respect for the persons who 
follow up the patterns I have been taught 
to venerate in our Holy Scripture. 

44 The huqqah (pipe) as an indulgence or a 
privilege, is a great definer of etiquette. In the 
presence of the king or reigning nawab, no 
subjecj;, however high he may rank m blood 
or royal favour, can presume to Bmoke. In 
native courts, on state occasions, huqqahs are 
presented only to the Governor-General, the 
Coimnander-in-Chief, or the Resident at his 
court, who are considered equal in rank, and 
therefore entitled to the privilege of smoking 
with him ; and they cannot consistently resist 
the intended honour. Should they dislike 
smoking, a hint |s readily understood by the 
huqqah bardar to bring the huqqah, charged 
with the materials, without the addition of 
fire. Applications of the munhnal (mouth¬ 
piece) to the mouth, indicates a sense of the 
honour conferred.” ( Observations on the Mu - 
salmons of India , voL i. p. 304.) 

HARIS (*±>j^). A surname which 

frequently occurs amongst 44 the Companions.” 
In the Taqribu. ’ t-Tahzib , there are not fewer 
that sixty-five persons of this name, of whom 
short biographical Dotes are given. 

Huris ibn Naufal ibn al-Haris ibn ‘Abdi *1- 
Muttalib, was a Companion of some conse¬ 
quence ; ho lived close to the house of the 
Prophet, and had frequently to make room 
as the Prophet’s Harun extended itself. 
[houses.] 

Haris ibn Hisham ibn al-Mughirah, is 
another Companion, who lived at Makkah. 

Haris son of Suwaid ibn Samit, the poet, 
was executed at Uhud. 

HARISlYAH (V». A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abu ’1-Haris, who in 
opposition to the sect Abazlyah, said it was 
not correct to say the acts of men were not 
the acts of God. (Kitdbu 7-TVri/af, in loco.) 

HARtTN [ AAEON.] 
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Two angels mentioned in 
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the Qur*in. They are said to be two angels 
who, in consequence,of their compassion for 
th* frailties of mankind, were sent down to 
earth to be tempted. They both sinned, and 
being permitted to choose whether they would 
be punished now or hereafter, chose the 
former, and are still suspended by the feet 
at Babel in a rocky pit, where they are great 
teachers of magic. 

The account of these two angels in the 
Qur’an, is given in Surah ii. 96:— 

“ They (the Jews) followed what the devils 
taught in the reign of Solomon: not that Solo¬ 
mon was unbelieving, but the devils were un¬ 
believing. Sorcery did they teach to men, 
and what had been revealed to the two 
angels, Harut and Marut, at Babel. Yet no 
man did these two teach until they had said, 

* We are only a temptation. Be not then an 
unbeliever.’ From these two did men learn 
how to cause division between man and wife: 
but unless by leave of God, no man did they 
harm thereby. They learned, indeed, what 
would harm and not profit them ; and yet 
they knew that he who bought that art should 
have no part in the life to-come 1 And vile 
the price for which they hare sold themselves, 
—if they had but known it! ” 

HASAD “Envy, malevo¬ 

lence, malice.” It occurs twice in the Qur’an. 

Surah ii. 103: « Many of the people of the 
Book (i.e. Jews and Christians) desire to 
bring you back to unbelief after ye have be¬ 
lieved, cut of selfish envy, even after the truth 
hath been clearly shewn them.” 

Surah cxiii. 5: “I seek refuge .... from 
the envy ol the envious when he envies.” 

al-HASAN The fifth 

Kfcalifah. The eldest son of Fatimah, the 
daughter of Muhammad, by her husband the 
Khalifah ‘All. Born a.h. 3. Died a.h. 49. 
He succeeded his father ‘Ali as Rhalifah 
a.h. 41, and reigned about six months. He 
resigned the Caliphate in favour of Mu‘a- 
wiyah, and was eventually poisoned by his 
wife Ja‘dah, who was suborned to commit 
the deed by Yazid, the son of Mu‘awiyah, by 
a promise of marrying her, which promise he 
did not keep. Al-Hasan had twenty children, 
fifteen sons and five daughters, from whom 
are descended one section of the great family 
of Saiyids, or Lords, the descendants of the 
Prophet. The history of al-Hasan, together with 
the tragical death of his brother al-Husain, 
form the plot of the miracle play of the Mu- 
harram. [husain, mu hare am, saiyid.] 

HASHIM *> ). The great 

grandfather of Muhammad. Born, according 
to M. C. de Perceval, a.d. 464. Sprenger 
places his birth in a.d. 442. He married Sal- 
mah, by whom he had a son, ‘Abdu ’1-MuUa- 
lib. the father of ‘Abdu ’llah, who was the 
father of Muhammad. The author of the 
Uflmus says Hashim’s original name was 
*Amr, but he waa sumamed Hashim on 
account of his hospitality in distributing 
bread (hashm, to break bread) to the pilgrims 


HAUZTJ ’L-KAU8AB 

HA8HR (,■*—). Lit. “ Going forth 
from one place, and assembling in another.” 
Henoe the word is used in the Qur’an in two 
senses, via. an emigration and an assembly, 
«.y. Surah fix. 2: “It was He who drove forth 
from their homes those people of the book 
(i.e. Jews) who. misbelieved, at the first emi¬ 
gration.* (Henoe al-Hashr is the title of the 
Lixth Silreh of the Qur’an) Surah xxvii. 
17 : “ And his hosts of the jinn and men 
birds were assembled for Solomon.” 

The term Yaumu ’ l-Haskr is therefore 
used for the Day of Resurrection, or the day 
when the dead shall migrate from their 
paves and assemble for judgment. It occurs 

in this sense in the Qur’an, Surah 1. 42 :_ 

“ Verily we cause to live, and we cause to 
die. To us shall all return. 

“ On the day when the earth shall swiftly 
cleave asunder over the dead, will this gather¬ 
ing be easy to Us. 

al-HASIB (s~ e ■■■ » U). “ The 

Reckoner,” in the Day of Judgment. One of 
the ninety-nine attributes of God. The title 
occurs in the Qur’an three times. 

Surah iv. 7: “ God sufflceth for taking 
account.” 

Idem, 88 : “ God of all things takes an 
account.” 

Surah xxxiii. 39: “ God is good enough at 
reckoning up.” 

HAS SAN (fc)L.~. ). The son of 
Sabit. A celebrated poet in the time of Mu¬ 
hammad, who embraced Islam. He is said 
to have lived 120 years, 60 of which were 
passed in idolatry and 60 in Islam. 

It is related in the Traditions that the Pro¬ 
phet on the day of battle with the Banu 
Quraizah, cried out, “O Hassan ibn Sabit, 
abuse the infidels in your verse, for verily 
Gabriel helps you I ” (Mishkdt, book xxii 
Ch. ix. pt. 1.) [PORTRT.J 

HATIB IBN ‘AMR ^ s^L>). 

An early convert to Islam, and one of the 
most trusted of Muhammad’s followers. He 
distinguished himself at the taking of Makkah. 

HAULANU ’L-HAUL 

“ A complete year.” A term used in Muham¬ 
madan law for the period property must be in 
possession before zakdt is required of it 
(Hidayah, voL i. p. 2 .) 

HAU?U ’L-KAUSAR (/y3\ 

A pond or river in Paradise. According to 
Muhammad’s sayings in the Traditions 
(MtshJcat, book xxiii. ch. xii.), it is more than 
a month’s journey in circumference, its waters 
are whiter than snow and sweeter than honey 
mixed with milk, and those who drink of it 
shall never thirst. The word kau&ar occurs 
once in the Qur’an, namely in Surah cviii., 
which derives therefrom its title, and where 
its translation and meaning is doubtful 
“ Verily, we have given thee ol-Kautar Al- 
Baizawi, the commentator, says it either 
means that which is good or abundant; or 
the pond al-Kautar which is mentioned in the 
Traditions. 


HAWA 


HAWA Or-*)* “ desire, love; 

hankering after.” A term used by the $ufl 
mystics for lust, or unholy desire. Hawa-i- 
Nafgdni, u the lust of the flesh ”; Ahl-i-llawa , 
“ a sceptic, an unbeliever.” 

HAWAJIM Lit- 

w Assaults, shocks.” A term used by the 
$ufi mystics for those thoughts of the heart 
which enter it without desire or intention. 
(‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dirt, of Sufi Term.) 

HAWAJIS (u-hU). “ Thoughts.’’ 

A term used by the $ufi mystics for the 
worldly thoughts of the heart. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Razzaq’s Did. of Sufi Terms.') 

IJAWALAH (ay). A legal term 

signifying the removal or transfer of a debt 
by way of security or corroboration from that 
of the original debtor to that person to whom 
it is transferred. ( Hiddyah , vol. ii. p, 60C.) 

HAWAMlM (^^y). A title given 

to the seven chapters of the Qur’an which 
begin with the letters £ Ha p Mim, namely, 
XL, Suratu 'I-Mu'min ; xli, Suratu Fussilat; 
xlii, Suratu ’sh-Shura ; xliu, Suratu ’l-Zukh- 
ruf; XUV, Suratu ’d-Dukhfm ; xlv, Suratu 
*1- Jaslyah ; xlvi, Suratu ’1-Ahquf. 

For an explanation of the letters H M at 
the commencement of these Surahs, see 
HA MIM. 

It is related in the Traditions that a man 
said to the Prophot, “ I am old, and my 
memory is imperfect, and my tongue is stiff 
and the Prophet replied, “ Thon repeat three 
of the Surahs beginning with Ha Mim.” 
(Mishkat , book viii. ch. i, pt. 3 .) 

HAWARl (es>y). The word used 
in the Qur’an (Surahs iii. 45 ; lxi. 14) 
for the Apostles of Jesus. Al-Baizawl, the 
Muhammadan commentator, says it is derived 
from hawurj “ to be white,” and was given to 
the disciples of Jesus, either on account of 
their purity of life and sincerity ; or because 
they were respectablo men and wore white 
garments. In the Traditions ( Mishkat , book i. 
ch. vi, pt. 1 ) it is used for the followers of 
all the Prophets. Tho word may be derived 
from the JEthiopic hawryra , “ to go, to be 
sent.” 

al-HAWASSU ’L - KHAMSAH 

[five senses.] 

HAWAZIN (o 3 y). A great and 

warliko tribo of Arabia in the days of Mu¬ 
hammad, who dwelt between Makkah and 
at-Ta’if. Muhammad defeated them at tho 
battle of Hunoin, a.h. 8 , a victory which in 
the Qur'an, Surah ix. 26, is ascribed to an¬ 
gelic aid. (See Muir’s Life of Mahomet , new 
ed. p. 432.) 

HAWlYAH (J*jU). A division of 

hell The bottomless pit for the hypocrites. 
Qur'an, Surah ci. C, “ But as for him whose 
balance is light, his dwelling shall be 
Hdwiyah” 
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HAWK, The. Arabic ba*z (jV), faqr 
(/*). It is lawful to hunt with 
hawks provided they are trained. A hawk is 
held to be trained when she obeys the voice 
of her master, [hunting.] 

HAY A* (*W). “Shame, pudency, 
modesty.” Tho word does not occur in the 
Qur'an, but in the Traditions it is said, u AUaku 
bayiyunf i.e. “ God acts with modesty.” By 
which is understood that God hates that which 
is immodest or shameless. Muhammad is re¬ 
lated to have said, 44 Modesty (fiayd*) brings 
nothing but good.” ( Mishkat , book xxii. 
ch. xix.) 

HAYAT (V-). “Life.” The 

word frequently occurs in the Qur'an, e.y. 
Surah xviii. 44, “Wealth and children are an 
adornment of the life of this world.” SQrah 
ii. 25, “ For you in retaliation is there h/«, O 
ye possessors of mind I ” 

Al-Hayatu 'd-dunyd, “ the worldly life,” is a 
term used in the Qur'an for those things in 
this world which prevent from attaining to 
the eternal life of the next world. 

Surah ii. 80: “ Those who have bought 
this worldly life with the future, the torment 
shall not he lightened from them nor shall 
they be helped.” 

HAYtlLA (Jj-a-A). 44 Matter.” 

The first principle of everything material. 
It does not occur in either the Qur’an or tho 
Hadi$. 

HAY£ (u* - c »). Menses. [miw- 

BTNUATION.] 

HAZAR According to 

Arabic lexicons, the word means vigilance or 
a cautious fear, but it only occurs twice in 
the Qur'un, and in both instances it implies 
terror. 

Surah ii. 18: “They put their fingers in 
their ears at the thunder-clap for fear of 
death.” (Hazara U-Maut .) idem , 244 : 
“ Dost thou not look at those who left their 
homes by thousands for fear of death.” 

al-H A 9 A R A T U X-KBAMS 
»*>y*H). According to the 

Kitdbu 't-Ta'rifdt) al-hazardtu 'Ifhamtu 7- 
Ilahtyah , or “ the five, divine existences,” is a 
term used by the $ufi mystics for the follow¬ 
ing:— 

1 . Hazratu H-gbaibi ’l-mutlaq, That ex¬ 
istence which is absolutely unknown, i.t. 
God. 

2. Hazratu ’ sh-shahadati ’ 1-mutlaqaH , Those 
colestial (« ajrdm ) and terrestrial (njsdm) ex¬ 
istences which are evident to the senses. 

3. Hazratu 4 dlami ’l-arwah, That existence 
which consists of the spiritual world of angels 
and spirits. 

4. Iluzratu ‘dlami U-migdl , That existence, 
which is the unseen world, where there is the 
true likeness of everything which exists on 
the earth. 

5. Hazratu 'Ljdmfrah, The collective exis¬ 
tence of the four already mentioned. 
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QATIB RIMINI yfcU). 

Bail for the person, which, according to the 
Tm*m Abu Hanftah, it lawful Bail for pro¬ 
perty if called mil xamini. 

HA?RAH Lit, “ Presence.’* 

This title of respect has no equivalent in 
English, as it is employed in a variety of ac¬ 
ceptations. Applied to an officer of rank, it 
wonld mean “your honour to a clergyman, 
“jour revermce"; to a king, 14 your majesty" 
when applied to the names of prophets, 
apostles, or saints, it expresses the sacredness 
of his office and character, t.e. our Saviour is 
called ffa?ratu *7so, and the Virgin Mary, 
ga?ratu Maryam. The word is much used 
In Persian theological works. It is seldom 
used in this sense in Arabio books. Hatratu 
'Uik, 44 the presence of God,” is an Arabic 
term in prayer. 

HEAD. Arabic ra'$,r&$ (</•*>)*. Heb, 

SftO, The author of the Baddu *U 
Muhtar, vol l p. 670, says: “ It is abominable 
(waJkrvA) to say the prayers with the head 
uncovered, if it be done from laxiness, but it 
is of no consequence if a Muslim say his 
prayers with his head uncovered from a sense 
of humility and unworthiness. But still it is 
better not to uncover the head, for humility 
is a matter connected with the heart.” 

Amongst Muhammadans it is considered a 
sign of disrespect to receive a visitor with 
the head uncovered; consequently on the 
approaoh of a visitor the turban or cap is 
immediately placed on the head. 

There is no general custom as to shaving 
the head or otherwise. In Afghanistan, Mu¬ 
hammadans generally shave the head, but the 
Baluchis and many other Muslim tribes wear 
long hair. 

'Hie Egyptians shave all the rest of the 
aafr, or leave only a small tuft (called 
sAasAaA) upon the erown of the head. Mr. 
Lane says: This last custom (which is almost 
universal among them) is said to have ori¬ 
ginated in the fear that if the Muslim should 
fall into the hands of an infidel, and be slain, 
the latter might cut off the head of his 
victim, and finding no hair by which to bold 
It, put his impure hand into the mouth, in 
order to carry it, for the beard might not be 
sufficiently long; but was probably adopted 
from the Turks, for it is generally neglected 
by the Badiwis, and the custom of shaving 
the head is of late origin among the Arabs in 
general, and practised for the sake of cleanli¬ 
ness. 

HEAVEN. Arabic Samd' (pW~) ; 
Persian Arman ; Heb. 

which expresses the firmament as distin¬ 
guished from Firdaus, or Paradise, the abodes 
of bliss, [fabadisb.] Iu the Qur’an it is 
stated that there are seven paths, or stages, 
in heaven. Surah xxiii. 17 : “ And we have 
created above you seven paths , nor are we 
heedless of the creation.” By which the com¬ 
mentators understand that they are paths of 
the angels and of the celestial bodies. The 


creation of the heaven is declared to be for 
God's glory and not for His pastime. Sfixah 
•xxi. 16: 44 We created not the heaven and the 
earth, and that which is between them, by 
wav of sport,” 

it is the general belief that at the last day 
the heavens will fall, but that they are now 
upheld by God's power. Surah xxii. 64: “ He 
holds up the heaven from falling on the earth 
save at His bidding.” 

According to the traditions ( Mishhit , book 
xxir. ch. vii.), Muhammad during the mi‘raj, 
or night journey, passed through these seven 
heavens, and they are stated to be as fol¬ 
lows : ( 1 ) That which is of pure virgin silver 
and which is Adam's residence; ( 2 ) of pure 
gold, which is John the Baptist's and Jesus'; 
(3) of pearls, which is Joseph's; (4) of 
white gold, which is Enoch's; (5) of silver 
which is Aaron's; ( 6 ) of ruby and garnet, 
which is Moses*; (7) which is Abraham’s. 
These accounts are, however, most confused ; 
for in Borne books and according to popular 
tradition, the fourth and not the second 
heaven is assigned to Jesus. 

This view is in harmony with the seven 
spheres of Ptolemy, the first of which is t hat 
of the moon, the second Mercury, the third 
Venus, the fourth the Sun, the fifth Mars, the 
sixth Jupiter, the seventh Saturn; each of 
which orbs was supposed by the ancients to 
revolve round the earth in its proper sphere. 
Muhammad said tbe distance between each 
heavenly region is five hundred years’ journey. 
(Miskkat , book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 3). 

The Rabbis spoke of two heavens (cf. 
Deut. x. 14), 44 The heaven and the heaven of 
heavens,” or seven (erra ovpavovs ov* tikcs 

« ftovai tear* brayaftao-LV, Clem. Alex. 

iv. 7, 636). 11 Reach Lakiech dixit 
septem esse ccelos, quorum nomina sunt, 
1. velum ; 2. expansum; 3. nubes; 4. habita- 
culum ; 5. habitatio ; 6 . Bedes fixa; 7. Araboth. 
(See Wetstein, ad. 2 Cor. xii. 2). St. Paul’s 
expression, u ?o>? rpirov ovpavov 2 Cor. 
xii. 2 , has led to some discussion, for Grotius 
says the Jews divided the heaven into three 
parts, (1) Nubtferum , tbe atmosphere; ( 2 ) 
Astriferum , the firmament; and (3) Empy~ 
reuni , the abode of God. But the statement, 
however, does not seem to be supported by 
any known Rabbinic authority. 

HEBER. [hud]. 

HEGIRA, [hijbah.] 

HEIRS. Arabic waris pi. 

waratah. [ikhemtahce.] 

HELL. The place of torment is 

most frequently Bpoken of in tbe Qnr’an and 
Traditions as an-Nar , “ tbe fire,” but the 
word Jahannam occurs about thirty times. It 
is said to have seven portals or divisions. 
Surah xv. 44: “ Verily, hell (Jahannam ) is 
promised to all together (who follow Satan). 
It has seven portals, and at every door there is 
a separate party of them.” 

The Persian word used for hell in books of 
theology is dozaQ. 
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The seven divisions of hell ere given by 
Muslim commentators as follows:— 

1. Jakannam y**wa t the purga¬ 

torial hell for all Muhammadans. For accord¬ 
ing to the Qur'an, all Muslims will pass 
through the regions of hell. Surah xix. 72: 
“There is not one of you who will not go 
down to it (hell), that is settled and decided 
by thy Lord." 

3. £a*a (J*5). Surah xcvii. 6 : « For La%d t 
dragging by the scalp, shall claim him who 
turned his back and went away, and amassed 
and hoarded." 

3. Al-Hutamah 84r*h eir. 4:— 

“ Nay 1 for rerily he dull be flung into 

al-Hutamah ; 

“ And who shall teach thee what al-Huta- 
mah is? 

“ It is God’s kindled fire, 

“ Which shall mount above the hearts of 
the doomed; 

“It shall Yerily rise orer them like a 
vault, 

“ On outstretched columns. 

A jSo*tr SOrah iv. 11: “ Those who 

deYonr the property of orphans unjustly, only 
devour into their bellies fire, and they broil in 
ga*ir, n 

(The word occurs in fourteen other places.) 

5. Saqar (y*-). Surah liv. 47: “The 
sinners are in error and excitement. On the 
day when they shaU be dragged into the fire 
on their faces! Taste ye the touch of saqar I 

Surah lxxiv. 44: “What drove you into 
taqarf " 

6 . Al-Jabim Surah ii. 113: 

« Thou shalt not be questioned as to the fel¬ 
lows of al-Jahim, ” (Af bdbu ’i-Ja&m). 

(The word occurs in twenty other places). 

7. ffiwiyah (hf*)- Surah cu 8 : “As 
for him whose balance is light, his dwelling 
shall be Hawiyah ” 

The Muhammadan commentators, with that 
utter recklessness which so characterizes 
their writings, distribute these seven stations 
as follows (see al-Baghawi, al-Batzawi and 
others): (1) Jahannam , the purgatorial hell 
for Muslims. (2) Laza, a blazing fire for 
Christians. (3) Al-Hutamah , an intense fire 
for the Jews. (4) Sa‘ir, a flaming fire for the 
Sabians. (6) Saqar , a scorching fire for the 
Magi. (6) Al-Jahxm, a huge hot fire for ido¬ 
laters. (7) Hdwiyah , bottomless pit for the 
hypocrites. A reference to the Quran will 
prove that there is not the least reason for 
assigning these regions to their respective 
tenants beyond the sentence already quoted : 
m At each portal a separate party. 

The teaching of the Quran (which is chiefly 
confined to those Surahs which, chronologi¬ 
cally arranged, are the earliest), is as fol- 

10 SQrah lxxiv. 2G-34 (generally held to be the 
second Surah composed by Muhammad, and 
relating to al-Walid ibn al-Mughirah, a person 
of note amongst the unbelieving Makkans) 

“ We will surely cast him into Saqar. 

“ And who shall teach thee what Saqar is t 


“ Ii lcavcth nought. It sparoth nought, 

“ Blackening the skin. 

“ Over it are nineteen angel*. 

« None but angels have we made guardian* 
of the fire (ashdbu ’n-ndr): nor have we made 
this to bo their number but to perplex the 
unbelievers, and that they who poetess the 
Scriptures may be certain of the Truth, and 
that they wh< believe may increase their 
faith; 

“And that they to whom the Scriptures 
have been given, and the believers, may not 
doubt; 

“ And that the infirm of heart and the 
unbelievers may say, What meaneth God by 
this parable ? 

“ Thus God misleadeth whom He will, and 
whom He will He doth guide aright: and none 
knoweth the armies of thy Lord but Himself: 
and this is no other than a warning to man¬ 
kind." 

Surah Ixxxviii. 1-7:— 

“ Hath the tidings of the day that shall 
overshadow reached thee ? 

“ Downcast on that day shall be the coun¬ 
tenances of some, 

“ Travailing and worn, 

“ Burnt at the scorching fire, 

“ Made to drink from a fountain fiercely 
boiling. 

“No food shall they have but the fruit of 
?ari‘(a bitter thorn), 

“ Which shall not fatten nor appease their 
hunger.” 

Surah lxxviii. 21-80:— 

“ Hell ( Jakannam ) truly shall be a place 
of snares, 

“ The home of transgressors, 

“ To abide therein ages ; 

“No coolness shall they taste therein nor 
any drink, 

“Save boiling water and running sores; 

“ Meet recompence! 

“For they looked not forward to their 
account; 

“ And they gave the lie to our sign*, 
charging them with falsehood; 

“ But we noted and wrote down all: 

“«Taste this then: and we will give you 
increase of nought but torment.'" 

The above are all Madinah Surahs com¬ 
posed in the earlier stage of Muhammad's 
mission. The allusions to hell in the Mak- 
kan Surahs are brief and are in every case 
directed against unbelievers in the Prophet ’# 
mission , and not against sin; e.g. Surah ix. 
69, “ God hath promised to the hypocrites 
(t'.e. dissemblers as far as Islam was concemed) t 
men and women, and unto the unbelievers, 
hell-fire to dwell therein for ever.” 

The teaching of Muhammad in the Tradi¬ 
tions is much more specific, but it is impos¬ 
sible to assign a date for these traditions, 
even assuming them to he authentic. They 
are given on the authority of al-Bukhari and 
Muslim ( MishJcat , book xxiii, ch. xv.):— 

«* The fire of the world is one part of 
seventy parts of hell fire.’ It was said, ‘ O 
Prophet of God 1 verily the fire of the world 
would bb sufficient for punishing.' The Pro- 
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phet replied, < Hell-fire has been made more 
the ® re of the world by sixty-nine parts, 
worM ,”* rt ° f 18 Uke tte fire of the 

‘‘Verily, the easiest of the internals in 
punishment, is he who shall hare both his 
shoes and thongs of them of fire, by which 
the brains of his head boil, like the boiling 
of a copper furnace; and he will not suppose 
that anyone is more severely punished than 
himself; whilst verily, he is the least so." 

Un the Day of Resurrection, the most 
luxurious of the world will be brought, and 
dipped once into the fire; after that it 
will be said, <0 child of Adam, did you 
ever see any good, or did comfort ever pass 
by you in the world ? ’ He will say, ‘ I swear 
by Uod I never saw any good, nor did com- 
fort ever come near me/ And a man of the 
severest distresses and troubles in the world 
will be brought into paradise ; and it will be 
said to him, ‘0 son of Adam, did you ever 
see any trouble, and did distress ever come to 
th « wor M And he will say,«I swear 
isft? d ’ 0 ,? y Lor .4’ 1 neT ®r suffered troubles 
<r^u WOrld ’ nor djd 1 0Ver 6,06 hardship/ ” 

. / u re ? rB i. BOme of ^ internals that will 

* * k *\ h V h * , fire Q P t0 ^eir ankles, and 
some up to their knees, and some up to their 
waist, and some up to their necks.” 

“Hell-fire burnt a thousand years so that 
it became red, and burnt another thousand 
years till it became white; after that it burnt 
a thousand years till it became black ; then 

light”™ ” b * Ck and dark ’ Snd neTer has an 7 

tbi t"!! 7 ’ W8t 7 wiU be P oure d upon 
the heads of the infernals, and will pene¬ 
trate into their bellies, and will cut to pieces 
everything within them; so that they will 
come out at their feet; and this is the mean¬ 
ly? of the word of God, ‘ Boiling- water shall 
be poured on their heada, and everything in 

tb* heS -^t 11 b ® J disaolved thereby,’ after 
that, they will be made as they were ” 

‘‘The infernals shall be drenched with 
yellow water, draught after draught, and it 
will be brought to their mouths and they will 
be disgusted at it; and when very near, it 
wdl scorch their faces, and when they drink 

" 1 I, tear ‘ beir ontrails to pieces. God 
S y ’ , - T who must dwell for ever in hell- 

" ha y® ‘he boiling water given them 

o dnnk which shall burst their bowels ’; and 

thirst"*! eay b IX the “ fidele complain of 
thirst, they shall be assisted with water like 

mo ten copper which will try their faces j it 
will be a shocking beverage/ ” 

of these circumstances relating to 

walin ' 1 !! ^ fl r° f the da f >ned - Mnhammad 
^ lndebt ^ d to the Jews and, 

in lVb !t0 th ® Ma J? lans - b °th of whom agree 
mmaking seven distinct apartments in hell. 

K S V Genar - AmJ; 

Z ° h ™_ ad Exod. xxvi. 2, &c. and 
Hyde.de Jtel. Vet. Pers., p. 245), though they 

111 °^ er particulars. ^ 

The former place an angel as a guard 
over each of these infernal apartments^and 
suppose he will intercede for the miserable 
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wretches there imprisoned, who will openly 
acknowledge the justice of God in their con- 
demnation (Midrash, YaUcut Shemuni , pt. 11, 
They also teach that the wicked 
will suffer a diversity of punishments, and 
that by intolerable cold (Zohar. ad. Exod. 
«x.) as well as heat, and that their faces 
shall become black ( YaUcut Shemuni, ubi 
sup. f. 86); and believe those of their own 
religion shall also be punished in heU here¬ 
after according to their crimes (for they hold 
that few or none will be found exactly righ¬ 
teous as to deserve no punishment at all,) 
S00n b . e del * vered thence, when they 
shall be sufficiently ponged from their sins 
by their father Abraham, or at the interces- 
✓ or some other of the prophets. 

f. 82; Gemar. Arubin , f. 19.) 

The Magians allow but one angel to pre¬ 
side over all the seven hells, who is named 
by them Vanand Yezad, and, as they teach, 
assigns punishments proportionate to each 
person s crimes, restraining also the tyranny 
and excessive cruelty of the devil, who would, 
if left to himself, torment the damned be¬ 
yond their sentence. (Hyde, de Rel. Vh. 
Pers. p. 182.) Those of this religion do also 
mention and describe various kinds of tor¬ 
ments wherewith the wicked will be punished 
m the next life; among which, though they 
reckon extreme cold to be one, yet they do 
not admit fire, out x>i respect, as it seems, to 
that element, which they take be the re¬ 
presentation of the divine nature, and there¬ 
fore they rather choose to describe the 
damned souls as suffering by other kinds of 
punishment, such as an intolerable stink, the 
stinging and biting of serpents and wild 
beasts, the cutting and tearing of the flesh 
by the devils, excessive hunger and thirst, 
and the like. (See Eundem, ibid, p. 399; 
Sale’s Pre. />*>.) ’ 

The author of the Sharbu ’l-Muwdqif, 
p. 586, also says : “ It is agreed amongst all 
orthodox Muslims that all unbelievers, with¬ 
out exception, will be consigned to the fire for 
ever, and that they will never be free from 
torment.” “But,” he adds, “there are cer- 
tain heretics, who call themselves Muslims, 
who deny the eternity of the torments of the 
”J e * For, they say, it is an essential property 
of all things fleshly that they come to an end. 
And, moreover, it is not possible for a thing 
to exist which goes on burning for ever. But 
to this we reply that God is all powerful 
and can do as He likes.” 

The sect called as-Samamiyab, founded by 
Samamah ibn Ashras an-Numairi, say : “ The 
Jews, and Christians, and Majusi, and Zana- 
diqah, will, after the Day of Judgment, 
return to dust, just as the animals and the 
little children of unbelievers do.” (Sharhu 7- 
Muwdqif , p. 633.) 

The same writer says (p. 687)Besides 
those who are unbelievers, all those (Muslims) 
who are sinners and have committed great 
sins (kata’ir), will go to hell; but they will 
not remain there always, for it has been said 
m the Qur’an (Surah xeix. 7), « He who does 
an atom of good shall see its reward.” 
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With reference to the verse in the Qur’an, 
which distinctly states that all Muslims 
shall enter hell (Surah xix. 73, “ There is 
not one of you that shall not go down to it ”), 
al-Kamalan, the commentators, say, that ac¬ 
cording to extant traditions, all Muslims will 
ouier hell, but it will be cool and pleasant to 
those who have not committed great sins ; 
or, according to some writers, they will 
simply pass along the bridge $*rd£, which is 
over the infernal regions. 

HELPERS, The. [ansae.] 

HERACLIUS. Arabic Hiraql 
(Jsye). The Roman Emperor to whom 

Munammad sent an embassy with a letter in¬ 
viting him to Islam, a.h. 7, a.d. 628. 

“In the autumn of this year (a.d. 628), He- 
raclius fulfilled his vow of thanksgiving for the 
wonderful success which had crowded his arms 
(in Persia) - ; he performed on foot the pilgri¬ 
mage from Edesaa to Jerusalem, where the 
* true cross,’ recovered from the Persians, was. 
with solemnity and pomp restored to the 
Holy Sepulchre. While preparing for this 
journey, or during the journey itself, an un¬ 
couth despatch in the Arabic character was 
laid before Heraciius. It was forwarded by 
the Governor of Bostra, into whose hands it 
had been delivered by an Arab chief. The 
epistle was addressed to the Emperor him¬ 
self, from * Mahomet the Apostle of God,’ the 
rude impression of whose seal could be de¬ 
ciphered at the foot. In strange and simple 
accents like those of the Prophets of old, it 
summoned Heraciius to acknowledge the mis¬ 
sion of Mahomet, to cast aside the idolatrous 
worship of Jesus and his Mother, and to re¬ 
turn to the Catholic faith of the one only 
God. The letter was probably cast aside, or 
preserved, it may be, as a strange curiosity, 
the effusion of some harmless fanatic.” 
(Muir’s Life of Mahomet , new ed. p. 383.) 

Tradition, of course, has another story. 
“Now the Emperor was at this time at 
Hims, performing a pedestrian journey, in 
fulfilment of the vow which he had made, 
that, if the Romans overcame the Persians, he 
would travel ou foot from Constantinople to 
Aelia (Jerusalem). So having read the 
letter, he co mman ded his chief men to meet 
him in the royal camp at Hims. And thus 
he addressed them;—‘Ye chiefs of Rome 1 
Do you desire safety and guidance, so that 
your kingdom shall be firmly established, 
and that ye may follow the commands of 
Jesus, Son of Mary ? * 4 And what, 0 King 1 
shall secure us this ? * 4 Even that ye follow 
the Arabian Prophet,’ said Heraciius. Where¬ 
upon they all started aside like wild asses of 
the desert, each raising his cross and waving 
it aloft in the air. Whereupon Heraciius, 
despairing of their conversion, and unwilling 
to lose his kingdom, desisted, saying that he 
had only wished to test their constancy and 
faith, and that he was now satisfied by this 
display of firmness and devotion. The cour¬ 
tiers bowed their heads, and so the Prophet’s 
despatch was rejected.” (Kdiibu 7* Wdqidx, 
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p. 60, quoted by Muir, in a note to the above 
passage.) 

The letter written by Muhammad to Hera¬ 
ciius is, according to a tradition by Ibn 
‘Abbas, as follows ;— 

“ In the name of God the Merciful, the 
Compassionate. This letter is from Muham¬ 
mad the Messenger of God, to Hiraql, chief of 
ar-Rum. Peace be upon whosoever has gone 
on the straight road! After this, I say, 
verily I call thee to Islam. Embrace Isl&m 
that ye may obtain peace. Embrace Islim 
and God will give thee a double reward If 
ye reject Islam, then on thee shall rest the 
sins of thy subjects and followers. 0 ye 
people of the Book (t.e. Christiana) come 
to a creed which is laid down plainly between 
us and yon, that we will not serve other 
than God, nor associate aught with Him, nor 
take each other for lords rather than God. 
But if they turn back, then sav, * Bear wit¬ 
ness that we are Muslims.’” (Qur’an, Ui* 57.) 
(See Safcbu Muslim , p. 98.) 

The Shi‘ah traditions give the above letter 
almost verbatim, (See Merrick’s Hayatu 7- 
Qulub, p. 89.) 

“ Not long after, another despatch, bearing 
the same seal, and couched in similar terms, 
reached the court of Heraciius. It was ad¬ 
dressed to H&rith VII., Prince of the Bani 
GhassiLn, who forwarded it to the Emperor, 
with an address from himself, soliciting per¬ 
mission to chastise the audacious impostor. 
But Heraciius regarding the ominous voicp 
from Arabia beneath his notice, forbade the 
expedition, and desired that H&rith should 
be in attendance at Jerusalem, to swell the 
imperial train at the approaching visitation 
of the temple. Little did the Emperor 
imagine that the kingdom which, unperceived 
by the world, this obscure Pretender was 
founding in Arabia, would in a few short 
years wrest from his grasp that Holy City 
and the fair provinces which, with so much 
toil and so much glory, he had; just recovered 
from the Persians ! ” (Muir’s Life of Maho¬ 
met, p. 384.) 

(For the Shi‘ah account of the embassy to 
Heraciius, see Merrick’s Hayatu ’ f-Qulub , 

p. 88.) 

HERMAPHRODITE (Arabic 

Kkunsd ) is a person who is' possessed of 
the organs of generation of both man and 
woman, and for whose spiritual existence the 
Muhammadan law legislates (vide Hiddyah t 
vol. iv. p. 669). For example, it is a rule, 
with respect to equivocal hermaphrodites, 
that they are required to observe all the 
more comprehensive points of the spiritual 
law, but not those concerning the propriety 
of which, in regard to them, any doubt exists 
In public prayer they must take their station 
between the men and the women, but in other 
respects observe the customs of women 
(Idem, p. 661.) 

HIBAH (M). A legal term in 

Muhammadan law, which signifies a deed of 
gift, a transfer of property, made immediately 
and without anv exchange, [cmra.] 
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HIDAD (J a §), a Mourning/' 

The state ol a widow who abstains from 
scents, ornaments, 4rc., on account of the 
death of her husband. Hiddd must be ob¬ 
served for a period of four months and ten 
days. (Hidayahf vol. i. p. 370.) 

HID AYAH (I|\jufc). Lit. “Guid¬ 
ance.” The title of a well known book on 
Sunni law, and frequently quoted in the pre¬ 
sent work. There are many Muhammadan 
works entitled al-Hiddyah, but this is called 
Hiddy<ih fVl-fttrv*, or “ a guidance in parti¬ 
cular points.” It was composed by the 
Shaikh Burhanu 'd-din ‘All, who was born at 
Mar gh man in Transozania about A.H. 530 
(a.d. 1135), and died A.H. 593. 

There is an English translation of the 
Hidayah (omitting the chapters on Prayer 
and Purification), by Charles Hamilton, four 
vols., London, a.d. 1791. 

HIFZU >L-‘AHD (**n W). Lit. 

“The guarding of the covenant.” A term 
used by the §ufi mystics for remaining firm 
in that state in which Ged has brought them. 
(‘Abdu ’r-R&zzaq’s Diet. of Suf i Terms.) 

HIGHWAY BOBBEEY. Arabic 
q*i‘u ’t-tarlq y»W). Persian 

rahzant. Highway robbery is a very heinous 
offence according to Muhammadan law, the 
punishment of which has been fixed by the 
Quran (Surah v. 37): “ The recompense of 
those who war against God and His apostle, 
and go about to enact violence on the earth, 
is that they be slain or crucified, or have 
their alternate hands and feet cut off, or be 
banished the land.” According to the Hidd - 
yaA, highway robbers are of four kinds, viz. 
(1) Those who are seized before they have 
robbed or murdered any person, or put any 
person in fear. These are to be imprisoned 
by the magistrate until their repentance is 
ovident. (2) Those who have robbed but have 
not murdered. These are to have their right 
hand and left foot struck off. (3) Those who 
have committed murder but have not robbed. 
These are punished with death. (4) Those 
who have committed both robbery and mur¬ 
der. These are punished according to the 
option of the magistrate. If he please, he 
can first cut off a hand and foot, and then 
put them to death by the sword, or by cruci¬ 
fixion ; or he may kill them at once without 
inflicting amputation. If any one among a 
band of robbers be guilty of murder, the 
punishment of death must be inflicted upon 
tfcc whole band. 

HUAB (s->W^)* A partition or 

curtain. Veiling or concealing. 

(1) A term used for the seclusion of women 
onjoined in the Qur'an, Surah zxxiii. 53 ; 

11 And when ye ask them (the Prophet’s 
wives) for an article, ask them from behind 
a curtain; that is purer for your hearts and 
for theirs.” 

(2) A' term used by the Sufi mystics for 

that which obscures the light of God in the 
soul of man. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet . of 
Sufi Terms.) ] 


JJUAZ (iW*-). LU . “A barrier or 
anything ■inular by which two things ani sepa¬ 
rated.” The name al-Hijaz is given to that tract 
of country which separates Najd from Taha- 
mah, and is an irregular parallelogram about 
250 miles long and 150 miles wide. It may be 
considered the holy land of the Muhamma¬ 
dans, for within its limits are the sacred citiea 
of al-Madinah and Makkah, and most of its 
places are someway connected with the his¬ 
tory of Muhammad. It is a barren district 
consisting of sandy plains towards the shore 
and rocky hills in the inte^or; and so desti¬ 
tute of provisions as to depend, even for the 
necessaries of life, on the supplies of other 
countries. Among its fertile spots is Widi 
Fatimah, which is well watered, and produces 
grain and vegetables. Sajrah abounds in data 
trees. Afc-TVif, seventy-two miles from Mak¬ 
kah, is celebrated for its gardens, and the 
neighbourhood of al-Madinah has cultivated 
fields. The towns on the coast are Jiddah 
and Yambu‘, the former being considered the 
port of Makkah, from which it is distant 
about fifty-five miles, and the latter that Of 
al-Madinah. Al-Hijaz is bounded eastward by 
a lofty range of mountains, which, near at-Talf, 
take the name of Jabalu H-Qnra. The sc enery 
there is occasionally beautiful and pictu¬ 
resque ; the small rivulets that descend from 
the rocks afford nourishment to the plain* 
below, which are clothed with verdure and 
shady trees. The vicinity of Makkah is bleak 
and bare; for several miles it is surrounded 
with thousands of hills all nearly of one 
height; their dark and naked peaks rise one 
behind another, appearing at a distance like 
cocks of hay. The most celebrated of these 
are as-$afa, ‘Arafah and al-Marwab, which 
have always been connected with the religious 
rites of the Muhammadan pilgrimage. 

HI JR ( . In its primitive sense 

means interdiction or prevention. 

(1) In the language of the law it signifies 
an interdiction of action with respect to a 
particular person, who is either an infant, an 
idiot, or a slave. ( Hidayah , vol. iii. p. 468.) 

(2) Al-Hijr is a territory in the province of 
al-Hijaz between al-Madinah and Syria, where 
the tribe of Samud dwelt. It is the title of 
the xvth Surah of the Qur’an, in the 80th 
verse of which the word occurs : u The inha¬ 
bitants of al-Hijr likewise accused the mes¬ 
senger of God of imposture.” 

HURAH (Sj^a). Lit. “migration." 
(1) The departure of Muhammad from Mak¬ 
kah. (2) The Muslim era. (3) The act of 
a Muslim leaving a country under infidel 
rule. (4) Fleeing from sin. 

The date of Muhammad’s flight from Mak¬ 
kah was the fourth day of the first month of 
Rabl‘, which by the calculation of M. Caus- 
sin de Perceval was June 20th, a.d. *622. 
The Hijrah, or the era of the “ Hegira,” was 
instituted seventeen years later by the Khalifah 
‘Umar, which dates from the first day of the 
first lunar month of the year, viz. Muharram, 
which day in the year when the era was esta¬ 
blished fell on Thursday the 15th of July 
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ajx 633. But although ‘Umar instituted the 
official era, according to at-Tabari, the cus¬ 
tom of referring to events as happening 
before or after the Hijrah originated with 
Muhammad himself. 

Professor H. H. Wilson in his Glossary of 
Tsrms gives the following method of ascer¬ 
taining the Muhammadan and Christian 
years:— , 

Multiply the Hijrah year by 2,977, the diffe¬ 
rence between 100 solar and as many lunar 
Muhammadan years; divide the product by 
100, and deduct the quotient from the Hijrah 
year; add to the result 621,569 (the decimal 
being the equivalent of the 16th July, plus 
12 days for the change of the Kalendar); and 
the quotient will be the Christian year from 
the date at which the Muhammadan year 
begins; thus,Hij. 1269x2*977-3777-8,which 
divided by 100 — 37*778 and 1269 — 87*778 — 
1231*222; this + 621*569 - 1852*791, the 
decimals corresponding to 9 months and 
16 days, i.e. the 15th of October, which 
is the commencement of the Hij. year 1269. 
The reverse formula for finding the corre¬ 
sponding Hijrah year to a given Christian ] 
year, is thus laid down: Subtract 022 from 
the current year; multiply the result by 
1*0307; cut off two decimals and add *46; 
the sum will be the year, which, when it has 
a surplus decimal, requires the addition of 
1: thus, 1852 —622 — 1230 ; 1230x1*0807 = 
1267*761; 1267*76 + *46 -1268*22; add there¬ 
fore 1, and we have the equivalent Hijrah year 
1269. 

The Persian era of Yezdegird commenced 
on June 16th, ajd. 682, or ten years later 
than the Hijrah. 

HIKMAH ( * . a *- «* ). Al-hikmah , 

“the wisdom,” is a term used by the $ufi 
mystics to express a knowledge of the 
essence, attributes, specialities, and results 
of things as they exist and are seen, with the 
study of their cause, effects, and uses. This 
is said to be the wisdom mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 272: “He (God) bringeth 
the wisdom (al-hikmah) unto whom He wil- 
leth.” p _ 

The $ufis say there are four kinds of 
wisdom expressed in the term cd-hikmah: 

(1) Al-bikmatu \l-Mant.uqah , “ spoken wis¬ 
dom,” which is made known in the Qur’an, 
or in the fariqa.h, “ the Path ” (i.e. the §ufl 
path). 

(2) Al-bikmatu H-maskutah , “unspoken 
wisdom.” Such as understood only by $ufi 
mystics, and not by the natural man. 

(8) Al-b&matu 'l-majhilah, “ unknown wis¬ 
dom,” or those acts of the Creator the wisdom 
of which is unknown to the creature, such as 
the infliction of pain upon the creatures of 
God, the death of infants, or the eternal fire 
of hell. Things which we believe, but which 
we do not understand. 

(4) Al-bikmatu 7-/am*‘aA, « collective wis¬ 
dom,” or the knowledge of the truth (baqq) y 
and acting upon it, and the perception of 
error (bdtil) and the rejection of it. (‘Abdu 
r-Raxiaq's Diet of $ufi Terms.); 
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H1LA.L (Jl*). The new moon. 

A term used for the first three days of the 

month. 

HILF (uUb*). An oath; a vow. 
An affidavit. Hilf namah % a written solemn 
declaration. HaUf one who takes an oath. 

HILFU ’L-TU^tTL (J^\ <-*»-). 

A confederacy formed by the descendants of 
Haahim, Zuhrah, and Taim, in the house of 
‘Abdu 71ah ibn Jud‘an at Makkah, for the 
suppression of violence and injustice at the 
restoration of peaoe after the Sacrilegious 
war. Muhammad was then a youth, and Sir 
William Muir says this confederacy “ aroused 
an enthusiasm in the mind of Mahomet, 
which the exploits of the sacrilegious war 
failed to kindle.” 

HILM (^). Being mild, gentle, 

clement. Restraining oneself at a time when 
the spirit is roused to anger. Delating in 
punishing a tyrant. (fCttabu *t-Totrijdt,} 
Hence al- Halim, the Clement, is one of the 
attributes of God. 

HIMA (o*“0- Li*- “ guarded, for- 

bidden.” A portion of land reserved by the 
ruler of a country as a grazing ground. (See 
Mishkat , book xii. ch. i. pt i) “ Know ye 
that' every prince has a grazing ground which 
is forbidden to the people, and' know ye the 
grazing place (hima) is the thing forbidden 
by Him to men.” 

HIMMAH (JUa). “ Resolution, 

strength, ability.” A term used by the $iifi 
mystics for a determination of the heart to 
incline itself entirelv to God. (‘Abdu *r- 
Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

HINNA' The Law soma 

inennis, or Eastern privet, used for -dyeing 
the hands and feet on festive occasions. 
[marriage.] Muhammad enjoined the use 
of hinna’, and approved of women staining 
their hands and feet with it. He also dyed 
his own beard with it, and recommended its 
use for this purpose (Afishlcat, book xx. c. 4.) 
It has therefore become a religious custom, 
and is svnnah. 

HIQQAH (&»>). A female camel 

turned three years. The proger age for a 
camel to be given in zoAaf, or legal alms, for 
camels from forty-six to sixty in number, 

HIRA' (»y0* The name of a 
mountain near Makkah, said to have been 
the scene of the first revelation given to 
Muhammad, [muhammad.] 

HIRAQI. Heraclius the 

Roman Emperor, to whom Muhammad sent 
an embassy, a.h. 7, a.d. G28. [macuua.] 

HIRE. The Arabic term ijarah 
which means the use and en¬ 
joyment of property for a time, includes hire, 
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ratal, and 1mm. The hirer U termed d;tr, 
or mujir. The person who receives the rent 
is the musta'jir. 

The following ere some of the chief points 
in the Sunni lew with regard to t/droA, and 
for further particulars the reader must refer 
in English to Hamilton’s Hiddyah , vol. iii. 
p 812, or in Arabic to such works as the 
jDurru 'l-Mukhtar, Fatawd-iAlamgtri, and the 
Raddu * l-Muhtdr , in which works it is treated 
in the Baku 'l-1 jar ah. 

A contract of hire, or rental, or lease, is 
not valid unless both the usufruct and the 
hire be particularly known and specified, 
because there is a traditional saying of the 
Prophet, “ If a person hire another let him 
first inform him of the wages he is to 
receive.” 

A workman is not entitled to anything 
until his work is finished, but the article 
wrought upon may be detained until the 
workman be paid his full wages, and the 
workman is not responsible for any loss or 
damage in the article during such detention. 
If a person hire another to carry a letter to 
al-Basrah and bring back an „answer, and he 
accordingly go to al-Basrah and there find 
the person dead to whom the letter was ad¬ 
dressed, and come back, and return the 
letter, he is not entitled to any wages what¬ 
ever! This Btrange ruling is according to 
Abu Hanifah and two of his disciples, but 
the Imam Muhammad says the messenger 
ought to be paid. 

It is lawful to hire a house or shoj) for the 
purpose of residence, although no mention be 
made of the business to be followed in it, and 
the lessee is at liberty to carry on any busi¬ 
ness he pleases, unless it be injurious to the 
building. For example, a blacksmith or a 
fuller must not reside in the house, unless it 
is previously so agreed, since the exefciae of 
those trades would shake the building. 

It is lawful to hire or lease land for the 
purposes of cultivation, and in this case the 
hirer is entitled to the use of the road lead¬ 
ing to the land, and likewise the water ( i.c . 
his turn of water) although no mention of 
these be made in the contract. 

A lease of land is not valid unless mention 
is made of tho article to be raised on it, not 
only with a view to cultivation, but also for 
other purposes, such as building, and so 
forth. Or the lessor of the land may make 
declaration to the effect:—“ I let the land on 
this occasion, that the lessee shall raise on 
it whatever he pleases.” 

If a person hire unoccupied land for the 
purposes of building or planting, it is lawful, 
but on the term of the lease expiring it is 
incumbent on the lessee to remove his build¬ 
ings and trees, and to restore the land to the 
lessor in such a Rtato as may leave him no 
claim upon it, because houses or trees have 
no specific limit of existence, and if they were 
left on the land it might bo injurious to the 
proprietor. But it is otherwiso when the 
land ‘is hired or leased for the purpose of 
tillage, and tho term of the lease expires at 
a time when the grain is yot unripe. In this 


ease, the grain must be suffered to remain 
npon the ground at a proportionate rent, 
until it is fit for reaping. 

The Aire of an animal js lawful, either for 
carnage, or for riding, or for any use to 
which animals are applied. And if a person 
hire an animal to carry & burden, and the 
person who lets it to hire specify the nature 
and quantity of the article with which the 
hirer is to load the animal, the hirer is at 
liberty to load the animal with an equal 
quantity of any article not more troublesome 
or prejudicial in the carriage than wheat, 
such as barley, Ac. The hirer is not at 
liberty to load the animal with a more pre¬ 
judicial article than wheat (unless stipulated 
beforehand), such as salt or iron. For a 
hired animal perishing from ill-usage, the 
hirer is responsible. 

(For the sayings of Muhammad on tke sub¬ 
ject of hire and leases, refer to the Mishkat , 
Baku H-1 jar ah .) 

HIRS (u^). “Avarice, greed, 

eagerness.” Derivatives of the word occur 
three times in the Qur’an. Surah ii. 90: 
“ Thou wilt find them (the Jews) the greediest 
of men for life.” Surah iv. 128 : “ And ye may 
not have it at all in your power to treat your 
wives with equal justice, even though you be 
anxious to do so.” Surah xii. 104 : “ And yet 
most men, though thou ardently desire if, will 
I not believe.” 

HISS (lt 0 *)* “ Understanding, 

sense.” Hiss bdtin, internal sense ; A*** sdAir, 
external sense; hiss mushtank t common sense. 

HIZANAH Al-hizanah is 

the right of a mother to the custody of her 
children. “ The mother is of all persons the 
best entitled to the custody of her infant 
children during the connubial relationship as 
well as after its dissolution.” (Fatawd-i^Alam- 
giri , vol i. p. 728.) 

When the children are ho longer dependent 
on the mother’s care, the father has a right 
to educate and take charge of them, and is 
entitled to the guardianship of their person in 
preference to the mother. Among the Ha- 
nafls, the mother is entitled to the custody of 
her daughter until she arrives at puberty ; 
but according to the other three Sunni sects, 
the custody continues until she is married. 

There is difference of opinion as to the 
extent of tho period of tho mother’s custody 
over her male children. The Hanafie limit it 
to the child’s seventh year, but the Shftli‘ls 
and Malakis allow the boy the option of re¬ 
maining under his mother’s guardianship 
until ho has arrived at puberty. Among the 
8hi‘ahs, the mother is entitled to tho custody 
of her children until they are weaned, a 
period limited to two years. After the child 
is weaned, its custody, if a male, devolves on 
the father, if a female, on the mother. The 
mother’s custody of the girl continues to the 
seventh year. 

The right of hizunah is lost by the mother 
if she is married to a stranger, or if she mis- 
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conduct* herself, or if she changes her domi¬ 
cile so as to prevent the father or tutor from 
exercising the necessary supervision over the 
child. 

Apostasy is also a bar to the exercise of 
the right of hizdnak. A woman, consequently, 
who apostatizes from Islam, whether before 
or after the right vests in her, is disentitled 
from exercising or claiming the right of 
hizanah in respect to a Muslim child. 

The custody of illegitimate children ap¬ 
pertains exclusively to the mother and her 
relations. ( Personal Law of Muhammadans, 
by Syud Amir Ali, p. 214.) [ouiiDiiic- 
smr.] 

HOLY SPIRIT. Arabic Euhu 7- 
Quds tjy). The Holy Spirit is 

mentioned three times in the Qur’an. In the 
Suratu ’n-Nahl (xvrth, 104), as the inspiring 
agent of the Qur’an : “ Say, The Holy Spirit 
brought it down from thy Lord in truth.” 
And twice in the Suratu 1-Baqarah (m. 

81 and 254), as the divine power which aideu 
the Lord Jesus: “ and We strengthened him by 
the Holy Spirit" Tin both verses). 

The Jalalan, al-Baizawi, and the Muslim 
commentators in general, Bay this Holy Spirit 
was the angel Gabriel who sanctified Jesus, and 
constantly aided Him, and who also brought 
the Qur’an down from heaven and revealed 
it to Muhammad. 

For a further consideration of the subject, 
see spirit. 

HOMICIDE, [murder.] 

HONEY. Arabic t asal ( In 

the Qur’an it is specially mentioned as the 
gift of God. Surah xvi. 70: “ Thy Lord in¬ 
spired the bee. ( Take to houses in the moun¬ 
tains, and in the trees, and in the hives they 
build. Then eat from every fruit and walk 
in the beaten paths of thy Lord.’ There 
cometh forth from her body a draught 
varying in hue, in which is a cure for 
man. " 

HORSES. Arabic /ami (a-/), 
khail (Je*), pi. JchuyuL Muhammad's 
affection for horses was very great, as was 
natural to an Arabian. Anas says there was 
nothing the Prophet was so fond of as women 
and horses. Abu Qatadah relates that Mu¬ 
hammad said: “ The best horses are black 
with white foreheads and having a white 
upper lip.” But Abu Wahhab says the Pro- 

S het considered a bay horse with white fore- 
ead, white fore and hind legs the best. An 
instance of the way in which the traditionists 
sometimes contradict each other ! ( Miskkdt , 

book xvii. c. ii.) 

In the Hidayah ("Arabic edition, vol. f ii. 
p. 432) it la said that horses are of four 
kinds : ( 1 ) Birzaun, Burjvn, a heavy draught 
horse brought from foreign countries. ( 2 ^ 
‘Arif, a first blood horse of Arabia. ( 8 ) 
/ 7 q*m, a half-bred horse whose mother is an 
Arab and father a foreigner. (4) A half-bred 
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horse whose father is an Arab and whose 
mother is a foreigner. 

In taking a share of plunder, a horseman 
is entitled to a double share, but he is not 
entitled to any more if he keep more horses 
than one. 

HOSPITALITY. Arabic ziydfak 
(IiVe>). It ig related that Muhammad 

said :— 

“ Whoever believes in God and in the Day 
of Resurrection must respect his guest.” 

“ If a Muslim be the guest of a people and 
he spends the whole night without being en¬ 
tertained, it shall be lawful for every Muslim 
present to take money and grain necessary 
for the entertainment of the man.” 

“ It is according to my practice that the 
host shall come or>t with his guest to the 
door of his house.” ( Mishkdt, book xix. 
ch. ii) 

Hospitality is enjoined in the Qur’an. 
Sfirah iv. 40: “ Show kindness to your 

parents, and to your kindred, and to orphans, 
and to the poor, and to your neighbour who 
is akin and to your neighbour who is a 
stranger, and the companion who is strange, 
and to the son of the road* 

HOUR, The. Arabic as-Sa'ah 
(ZcLJ\). A term frequently used in 
the Qur’an for the Day of Judgment. 

Surah vi, 31: “ When the hour comes sud¬ 
denly upon them.” 

Surah vii. 186: “ They will ask you about 
the hour for what time it is fixed.” 

Surah xv. 85: “Yerily the hour is surely 
coming.” 

Surah.xvi. 79: “Nor is the matter of the 
hour aught hut as the twinkling of an eye, or 
nigher still.” 

Surah xxii. I: “ Verily the earthquake of 
the hour is a mighty thing.” 

Surah liv. 46 : “ Nay the hour is their pro¬ 
mised time ! and the hour is most severe and 
bitter.” 

HOURS OF PRAYER. The 

terms “ Hours of Prayer ” and “ Canonical 
Hours,” being used in the Christian Church 
(see Johnson’s Engl. Canons and Canons of 
Cuthbert , ch. 15), we shall consider under 
this title the stated periods of Muhammadan 
prayer, [pratml] They are five : ( 1 ) Fajr 
(y%*), daybreak; (2) %uhr ( , when the 

sun begins to decline at midday; (3) ‘Apr 
(midway between ?uAr and maghrib; 
(4) Maghrib (s^A*), evening; (5) *Ishd 
when the night has closed in. Ac¬ 
cording to the Traditions (Mishkdt, book 
xxiv. ch. vii. pt. 1), Muhammad professed to 
have received his instructions to say prayer 
five times a day during the Mi^raj, or the 
celebrated night journey to heaven. He said, 
God first ordered him to pray fifty times a 
day, but that Moses advised him to get the 
Almighty to reduce the number of oanonical 
hours to five, he himself having tried fifty 
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Umm for his own poopU with nr ill 
sneooss! 

It is remarkable that there is but one 
passage in the Quriin, in which the stated 
hours of prayer are enjoined, and that it 
mentions only four and not fire periods. 
Suratu f r-Rum , xxx. 16,17 : “ Glorify God when 
it is evening (stasd*), and at morning (i*6£), - 
and to Him be praise in the heavens and in 
the earth,—and at afternoon (‘osAi), and at 
noon-tide (giiAr).* But al-JaUlan, the com¬ 
mentators. say all are agreed that the term, 
“when it is mass?" (evening or night), in¬ 
cludes both sunset and after sunset, and 
therefore both the magknb and ‘uAd* prayers 
are included. 

Three hours of prayer were observed by 
the Jews. David says, “Evening, morning, 
and at noon will I pray.” (Ps. lv. 17.) 
Daniel “ kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day.” These three hours of the 
Jews seem to have been continued by the 
Apostles (see Acts hi. 1), and were transmitted 
to the early church in succeeding ages, for 
Tertullian speaks of “those common hours 
which mark the divisions of- the day, the 
third, sixth, and ninth, which we observe 


in scripture to be more solemn than the 
rest.” (De Orat. t c. 26.) And Clement of 
Alexandria says, “ If some fix stated hours 
of prayer, as the third, sixth, and ninth, the 
man of knowledge prays to God throughout 
his whole life." (Siam. L vii. c. 7, loot 40.) 
Jerome says, “ There are three times in which 
the knees are bent to God. Tradition assigns 
the third, the sixth, and the ninth hour.” 
(Com. in Don., c. vi. 10.) 

In the third century there seems to have 
been Jive stated periods of prayer, for Basil 
of Oappadocia speaks of five hours as suit¬ 
able for monks, namely, the morning, the 
third hoar, the sixth, the ninth, and the 
evening. (Regulae Justus Tract. Resp . ad Qu., 
37, sections 3-6.) 

It is therefore probable that Muhammad 
obtained his idee of Jive stated periods of 
prayer during his two journeys to Syria. 
But he, changed the time, as will be seen 
from the table annexed, which was drawn up 
by Hr. Lane at Cairo, and showB the times of 
Muhammadan prayer with the* apparent 
European time of sunset, in or near the lati¬ 
tude of Cairo at the commencement of each 
zodiacal month:— 
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HOUSES. Arabic bait (t^**), pi, 
buyut ; dar (^*>), pi. diyar , dur ; Heb. 

In tbe time of Muhammad 

the houses of the Arabs were made of 
a framework of jarid , or palm-sticks, co¬ 
vered over with a cloth of camel’s hair, or 
a curtain of a similar stuff, forming the door. 
Those of the better class were made of walls 
of unbaked bricks, and date-leaf roofs plas¬ 
tered over with mud and clay. Of this de¬ 
scription were the abodes of Muhammad’s 
family. (Burton, voL i. p. 433.) 

Sir William Muir, translating from the 
account given by the secretary of al-Waqidi 
(Life of Mahomet , new ed., p. 646), says 
“Abdallah ibn Tazid relates, that he saw 
the house in which the wives of the Prophet 
dwelt at the time when Omar ibn ( ( Abd) al- 
Ariz, then governor of Medina (about AM. 


100) demolished them. They were built of 
unburnt bricks, and had separate apartments 
made of palm branches, daubed (or built up) 
with mud; he counted nine houses, each 
having separate apartments in the space from 
the house of Ayesha, and the gate of Mahomet 
to the house of Asma, daughter of Hosein. 
Observing the dwelling-place of Omm Salma, 
he questioned her grandson concerning it; 
and he told him that when the Prophet was* 
absent on the expedition to Dfima, Omm 
Salma built up an addition to her house with 
a wall of unburnt bricks. When Mahomet 
returned, he went in to her, and asked what 
new building this was. She replied, ‘ I pur¬ 
posed, 0 Prophet, to shut out the glances of 
mon thereby ! * Mahomet answered, 4 0 Omm 
Salma I verily the most unprofitable thing 
that eateth up the wealth of a believer is 
building.* A citizen of Medina present at 
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the time, confirmed this account, and addod 
that the curtain* (Angio-Indico, purdat) oI 
the doors were of black hair-cloth. He wa* 
present, he said, when the despatch of the 
Caliph Abd al Malik (jlh. 8G-S8) was read 
aloud, commanding that these houses should 
be brought within the area of the Mosque, 
and he never witnessed sorer weeping than 
there was amongst the people that day. One 
exclaimed, ‘ I wish, by the Lord 1 that they 
would leave these houses alone thus as they 
are; then would those that spring up here¬ 
after in Medina, and strangers from the ends 
of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet’s own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride. 

u There were four houses of unburnt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches; and 
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five houses made of palm-branches built up 
with mud and without any separate apart¬ 
ments. Each was three Arabian yards ih 
length. Some say that they had leather cur¬ 
tains for the doors. One could reach the roof 
with the hand. The house of H&ntha was 
next to that of Mahomet. Now, whenever 
Mahomet took to himself a new wife he 
added another house to the row, and Hantha 
was obliged successively to remove lus house 
and build on the space beyond. At last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet shk 
to those about him, < Voiil.y, it shameth mo 
to turn Hantha over and over again out of 
his house.’ ” 


The houses of the ram! poor in all parts of 
Islim, in Tnrkoy, Egypt, Syria, Arabia. 
Persia, Afghanistan, and India, are usually 
Knlit either of mud or of unburnt bricks. In 
mountainous parts of Aghanistsn they aro 
built of stones (collected from the beds of 
rivers) and mud. They are generally one 
storey high, and of one apartment in which 
the cattle are also housed. The roofs 
are flat and are formed of mud and straw 
laid upon branches of trees and rafters.. The 
windows are small apertures, high up in the 
walls, and sometimes grated with wood. 



A MUH AMMA DAN HOUSE IN PB8HAWUR. 


There are no chimneys, but in the centre of 
the roof there is an opening to emit the smoke, 
the fire being lighted on the ground in the 
centre of the room. In front of the house 
there is an inclosure, either of thorns or a 
mud wall, which secures privacy to the 
dwelling. A separate building, called in Asia 
a hujrah , or guest chamber, is provided for 
male visitors or guestB ; this chamber being 
common property of the section of the vil¬ 
lage, except in the case of chiefs or wealthy 
land-owners, who keop hujrahs of their own. 
In towns the houses of the inferior kind do 
not differ much from those in the villages, 
except that thero is sometimes an upper 
storoy. In some parts of Afghanistan and 
Persia, it becomes necessary for each house¬ 
holder to protect his dwelling, in which caso 
a watch tower, of mud, is erectod close to the 
house. 
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Tho injunctions of Muhammad regarding 
tho seclusion of women have very greatly in¬ 
fluenced tho plan and arrangement of Muh&m- 
madan dwelling-houses of the better class 
throughout tho world, all respectable houses 
being ro constructed as to soclude the female 
apartments from public view. In cities such 
as Cairo, Damascus, Delhi, Peshawur, and 
Cabul, the prevailing plan of dwelling-houses 
is an entrance through a blank wall, whose 
mean appearance is usually relieved by a 
handsome door-way* and a few latticed win¬ 
dows. A respectable house usually consists 


rate qtralt described by Mr. Lano in his 
Modern Egyptim w, vol. i. p. 39, which is either 
on the ground or upper door. Within the 
first enclosure will be the stables for horses 
and cuttle, and in its centre a raised dais 
as seats for servants and attendants. It 
should be noticed that there aro no special 
bed-rooms in Eastern houses. Male visitors 
and friends will sleep iu the verandahs of the 
outer court, or on the diwan in the upper 
court. rr 

The harlm or women's apartments in the 
inner court is entered by a small door. It is 



A XUHIMHADAN HOUSE IN CAIRO. 

(Lane.) 


of two conrts, the first being that used by the 
male visitors and guests, and the inner court 
is the harim or zananah reserved for the 
female members of the family. Facing the 
outer court will be an upper chamber, or 
bald khdnah as it is called in Persian, the 
vircp<pov> or upper room of the New Testa¬ 
ment, in which there will be a diwdn, or 
raised seat or sofa, upon which the inmates 
can sit, eat, or sleep. This is the usual re¬ 
ception room. In Asia, this bila khinah 
•terns to take the place of the more elabo- 


INTERIOR OF A MUHAMMADAN HOUSE IN 
Cairo. (Lane.) 

With , T r andahR o» of the 

four sides, formed by a row of pillars th* 

E”*", °l which »re usually closed by 
shdrnif shutters. The back of the rooms 

T dow "> the only sir being 
admitted from the front of the dwelling- 
place. The apartments aro divided into long 
rooms, usually four, tho extreme corner* 
oaring small closets purposely built as store- 
rooms. On festive occasions these verandah 
rooms will be spread with handsome carpets,, 
carpets and pillows being almost the only fur- 
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niturc of an Eastern dwelling, chairs being 
a modem invention. The roofs of these rooms 
are flat, and as the top is fenced in with a 
barrier sonio four feet high, the female mem- 
hors of the household sloop on tho top of tho 
house in the hot weather. [harim.J 

In no point do Oriental habits differ mojre 
from European than in tho use of the roof. 
Its flat surface, in fine weather tho usual 

{ dace of resort, is made useful for various 
louschold purposes, us drying corn, hanging 
up linen, and drying fruit. 

In the centre of tho inner court or harim, 
there is usually a well, so that tho female do¬ 
mestics are not obliged to leave the seclusion of 
the harim for water-carrying. In a largo court, 
of a wealthy person, there is usually a raised 
dais of either stone or wood, on which car¬ 
pets are spread, and on which the ladies sit 
or recline. In the better cls^s of dwellings, 
thoro are numerous courtyaiuh, and special 
ones are devoted to winter and summer uses. 
In Poshawur, most respectable houses have 
an underground room, called a tab fchdnali* 
whore the inmates in the hot woather sleep at 
mid-day. Thoso rooms are exceedingly cool 
and pleasant on hot sultry days. 

Over the entrance door of a Muhammadan 
dwelling it is usual to put an inscription, 
either of tho Kalimah, or Creed, or of some 
verse of tho Qur'an. 

Wo havo only attempted to describe, 
briefly, the ordinary dwelling-houses of Mu¬ 
hammadans, which are common to all parts 
of tho Eastern world; but in largo wealthy 
cities, such as Damascus, Cairo, Delhi, and 
Lucknow, thero aro very handsome houses, 
which would require a longer description 
than our space admits of. For Mrs. Meer 
All's account of a Muhammadan harim or 
zantin&h, so© harim 

HOUSES, Permission to enter. 
Arabic isti’zan To enter 

suddenly or abruptly into any person’s 
house or apartmonts, is reckoned a great 
incivility in the East, and the law on this sub¬ 
ject is very distinctly laid down in both the 
Qur’an and tho Traditions. 

SQrah xxiv. 27-29:— 

“O yo who believe! enter not into other 
houses than your own, until yo have asked 
leave, and have saluted its inmates. This 
will be host for you: haply ye will hear this 
in mind. 

“ And if yo find no one therein, then enter 
it not till leavo ho given you ; and if it ho 
said to you, * Go yo back,’ then go yo hack. 
This will he more blameless in you, and God 
knuwoth what ye do. 

u There shall be no harm in your entering 
houses in which no one dwelleth, for the 
supply of your needs; and God knoweth 
what ye do openly and what ye liidT'.” 

The traditionists record numerous injunc¬ 
tions of Muhfunipad on the subject. A man 
asked the Prophet, “Must I ask leave to 
go in to see my mother?” He said, “Yes.” 
Then the man said, “ But l stay in the same 


house with her 1 ” Tho Prophot said: “ But 
you must ask permission even if you stay in 
tho same house.’* Then the man said, “ But 
I wait upon her! ” The Prophot said; “ What! 
would you like to so© her naked V You must 
ask jiormission.” 

The Khaltfali ‘Umar said it was according 
to the teaching of tho Prophet that if you 
salam throe times and got no reply, you must 
then go a way from the house. 

Ahfi Hurairah says that the Prophet said : 
“ When anyone sends to call you then you 
can return with tho messenger and outer the 
house without permission.” (MinhLat, book 
xxii. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

HU, HUWA (y*). The personal 

pronoun of tho third i«?rson, singular, mas¬ 
culine, HE, t>. God, or Ho is. It occurs in 
the Qur’an in this sense, e.y. Surah iii. 1, 
yJt 6$\ 3 Allaku Id ilaha ilia Huwa , “ God, 
there is no god but HE,” which sentence is 
called the wi/Jf wa igbdt (or that which is re¬ 
jected, “ thoro is no god,” and that which is 
affirmed, “ hut Ho.” The word is often i\sed 
by Sufi mystics in this form : ye V| yfe 

ye yb U I yd Ati, yd Am, yd man Id 
yrWuwu md Ad illd Ad, “ 0 Ho (who is), O Ho 
(who is), 0 He whom no one knows what He 
Himself is but Himself.” Some commentators 
have supposed the word Hit to stand for the 
exalted name of God, the /mu 7-«‘jpuiw, which 
Muslim doctors say is only known to God. 
[jRHOVAH, I8MU ’l-A‘ZAM.] 

HUBAL or HOBAL (Jt*). The 

great imago which stood ovor tho well or 
hollow within tho Ka‘bah. In tho cavity be¬ 
neath were preserved tho offerings and other 
troasuros of tho tomple. (At-Tabari, p. 6, 
quoted by Muir.) Tho idol wae destroyed by 
Muhammad at his Anal conquest of Makkah, 
a.h. 8 , A.l>. 030. “ Mounted on (his camel) A1 
Gaswa, ho procoodod to the Kaabah, reve¬ 
rently saluted with his staff the sacrod stone 
and made the soven circuits of the temple. 
Then pointing with tho staff one by one to the 
numerous idols placed around, he commanded 
that they should ho hown down. The great 
imago of Hobal, reared as the tutelary deity 
of Mecca, in front of the Kaabah, shared the 
common fate. ‘ Truth hath come,’ ex claim od 
Mahomet, in words of the Cor an, as it foil 
with a crash to tho ground, ‘ and falsehood 
hath vanished ; for falsehood is evanescent.’” 
(Shrali xvii. 83). Soo Muir, Life of Mahomet* 
new ed. p. 422. It is remarkable that there 
is no distinct allusion to tbo idol in tho whole 
of the Qur’an 

HUBS Any bequest for 

pious purposes. A term used in Shrah law 
for wtttjf. Anything devoted to the service 
of God. (See Baillic’s Imdmeea Cod*'. 
p. 227.) 

H0D (*>jA). A prophet said to 
have been sent to tho tribe of ‘Ad. AI- 
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Baifiwi says ho was, according to some, tho 
son of ‘Abdu ’ll ah, the son of Rabih, the son 
of Khalfid, the son of ‘Ad, the son of ‘Aur 
the son of Iram, the son of Sam, son of Noah, 
or, according to others, Hud was the son of 
Shalah, son of Arfakhshad, son of Sam, son 
of Noah. D’Herbelot thinks he must be the 
Heber of the Bible (Judges iv. 1.) 

The following are thfc accounts given of 
him in the Qur’an, Surah vii 63-70:— 

“ And to ‘Ad we sent their brother Hud. 
‘ 0 my people, said he* worship God: ye have 
no other God than Him: will ye not then 
fear Him ? ’ Said the unbelieving chiefs among 
his people, ‘ We certainly perceive that thou 
art unsound of mind, and verily we deem 
thee an impostor.’ He replied, ‘ 0 my people ! 
there is no unsoundness of mind in me, but I 
am an apostle from the Lord of the worlds. 
The messages of my Lord do I announce to 
you, and I am your faithful counsellor. Mar¬ 
vel ye that a warning hath come to you from 
your Lord through one of yourselves that 
He may warn you ? But remember when He 
made you the successors of the people of 
Noah, and increased you in tallness of stature. 
Remember then the favours of God; happily 
it shall be well with you.’ They said, ‘ Art 
thou come to us in order that we may wor¬ 
ship one God only, and desert what our 
fathers worshipped ? Then bying that upon 
us with which thou threatenest us, if thou be 
a man of truth.’ He replied, ‘Vengeance 
and wrath shall suddenly fight on you from 
your Lord. Do ye dispute with me about 
names that you and your fathers have given 
those idols, and for which God hath sent you 
down no warranty ? Wait ye then, and I too 
will wait with you.’ And We delivered 
him and those who were on his side by our 
mercy, and we cut off to the last man those 
who had treated our signs as lies and who 
were not believers.” 

Surah xi. 52-63:— 

“ And unto ‘Ad We sent their brother Hud. 
He said, ‘ 0 my people, worship God. Ye 
have no God beside Him. Lo, ye are only 
devisers of a lie, Ojjay people! I ask of 
you no recompense for tfakT; verily my recom¬ 
pense is with Him only who hath made me. 
Will ye not then understand? And O my 
people! ask pardon of your Lord; then 
turn unto Him with penitence I He will send 
down the heavens upon you with copious 
rains. And with strength in addition to your 
strength will He increase you; but turn not 
back with deeds of evil’ They replied, ‘ O 
Hud, thou hast not brought us proofs of thy 
mission, and we are not the persons to aban¬ 
don our gods at thy word, and we believe 
thee not. We can only say that some of our 
gods have smitten thee with evil. 1 He said, 

1 Now take I God to witness, and do ye also 
witness, that I am innocent of that which ye 
associate (in worship with God) beside him¬ 
self. Conspire then against me altogether 
and delay me not; Lo, 1 trust in God, my 
Lord and yours No moving creature is there 
which He holdeth not by its forelock. Right, 


truly, is the way in which my Lord goeth. So 
if ye turn back, then I have already declared 
to you that wherewith I was sent to you, and 
my Lord will put another people in your 
place, nor shall ye at all injure Him ; verily, 
my Lord keepeth watch over all Idlings.’ 
And when our doom came to be inflicted, We 
rescued Hud and those who had like faith 
with him, by our special mercy; and We 
rescued them from the rigorous chastise¬ 
ment. And these men of ‘Ad gainsaid the 
signs of their Lord, and rebelled against His 
messengers and followed the bidding of every 
proud contumacious porson; followed there¬ 
fore were they in this world by a curse ; and 
in the day of the Resurrection it shall lie said 
to them, ‘ Did not, verily, the people of ‘Ad 
disbelieve * their Lord?* Was it not said, 
* Away with ‘Ad, the people of Hud ? ’" 

Surah xxvi. 123-139: 

“ The people of ‘Ad treated the Sent Ones 
as liars. When their brother Hud said to 
them, ‘Will ye not fear God? I truly am 
your apostle, worthy of all credit; fear God 
then and obey me. I ask of you no reward 
for this, for my reward is of the Lord of tho 
worlds alone. Build ye a landmark on every 
height, in pastime ? And raise ye structures 
to bo your lasting abodes ? And when ye put 
forth your power, do ye put it forth with 
harshness ? Fear ye God, then, and obey me; 
and fear ye Him who hath plenteously be¬ 
stowed on you, ye well know what ? Plen¬ 
teously bestowed on you flocks and children, 
and gardens and fountains. Indeed, I fear 
for you the punishment of a great day.’ They 
said, * It is the same to us whether thou warn 
or warn us not; verily this is but a creation 
[tale] of the ancients, and we are not they 
who shall be punished.’ So they charged 
him with imposture and We destroyed them. 
Verily in this was a sign : yet most oif them 
believed not” 

al-HUDATBIYAH Al . 

Hud&ibiy&h, a well on an open space on the 
verge of the Haram or sacred territory, which 
oncircles Makkah. Celebrated as the scene of 
a truce between Muhammad and the Qoraish 
known as the <ruce of al-Hudaihiyahy when the 
Prophet agreed not to enter Makkah that 
year, but to defer his visit until the next, 
when they should not enter it with any wea¬ 
pons save those of the traveller namely, to 
each a sheathed sword. (Muir, from Kdtibu 
7- Wdqidi.) 

The treaty is referred to in the Qur’an as 
“ a victory,” in the XLViuth Surah, 1st verse : 
“ We have given thee an obvious victory.” A 
chapter which is said to have been revealed 
on this occasion and to have foretold the 
final taking of Makkah, which happened two 
years afterwards. (See al - Baizdwt , in 
/oco.) 

HUJJAH (£*•-). u An argument; 

a proof ” The word occurs in the Qur’am. 

Surah ii. 145: “ Turn your faces towards it 
(the Ka‘bah) that men may have no argument 
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against yon, save only those of them who are 
unjust." 

Surih vi. 84: “ These are our arguments 
which we gave to Abraham against his 
people.” 

Sarah ri. 160: M God’s is the perfect argu¬ 
ment (hujjatu H-balighah). 

HUJJATTT ’L-HAQQI ‘ALA ’L- 
KBALQ Lit . 

“ The demonstration of truth upon the crea¬ 
ture.” A term used by the $0fi mystics for 
the ifisdnu H-kdmil , or the “ perfect man,” 
as Adam was when he proceeded from the hand 
of his Maker, and when he became a demon¬ 
stration of God’s wisdom and power before 
the angels of heaven. As is stated in the 
Qur’in, Surah il 29: “ Thy Lord said 1 am 
about to place a vicegerent ( [l^cUifah ) in the 
earth. (‘Abdu ’r-Razziq’s Diet, of Sufi 
Terms.) 

HUJBAH The “chamber” 

In which Muhammad died and was buried, 
which was originally the apartment allotted 
to ‘Ayishah, the Prophet’s favourite wife. It 
is situated behind the Masjidu ’n-Nabi, or 
Prophet’s mosque, at al-Madlnah, and is an 
irregular square of fifty-five feet, separated 
from the mosque by a passage of about 
26 feet Inside the Qujrah are supposed to 
be the three tombs of Mufeammad, AbQ Bakr, 
and ‘Umar, facing the south, surrounded by 
stone walls, without any aperture, or, as 
others say, by strong planking. Whatever 
this material may be, it is hung outside with 
a curtain, somewhat like a four-post bed. 
The outer railing is separated by * darker 
passage from the inner, and is of iron filagree, 
painted green and gold. This fence, which 
connects the columns, forbids passage to all 
men. It has four gates, the Btbu l-Muwl- 
jihah (the Front Gate), the Bibu Fltimah 
(the Gate of Fltimah), the Blbu ’sh-Shlm 
(the Syrian Gate), and the Babu ’t-Taubah 
(the Gate of Repentance). The Syrian Gate 
is the only one rnhioh is not kept closed, and 
is the passage which admits the officers in 
charge of the place. On the southern side of 
the fence there are three small windows 
about a foot square, which are said to be 
about three cubits from the head of the Pro¬ 
phet’s tomb. Above the IJttjreh is the greetf 
dome, surmounted by a large gilt crescent, 
spr ing in g from a series of globes. Within 
the building are the tombs of Muhammad, 
Abu Bakr, and ‘Umar, with a space reserved 
for the grave of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom 
Muslims say will again visit the earth, and 
die and be buried at al-Madlnah. The grave 
of Fltimah, the Prophet’s daughter, is sup¬ 
posed to be in a separate part of the build¬ 
ing, although some say she was buned in 
Baqi‘. The Prophet’s body is said to be 
stretched full length on the right side, with 
the right palm supporting the right choek, 
the face fronting Makkah. Close behind him 
is placed Aba Bakr, whose face fronts Mu¬ 
hammad’s shoulder, and then ‘Umar, who 
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occupies the same position with respeet to 
his predecessor. Amongst Christian his¬ 
torians there was a popular story to the 
effect that Muhammadans believed the coffin 
of their Prophet to be suspended in the air, 
whioh has no foundation whatever in Muslim 
literature, and Niebuhr thinks the story must 
have arisen from the rude pictures sold to 
strangers. Captain Burton gives the an¬ 
nexed plan of the building. 



1. Muhammad. 

2. Abri Bakr. 

8. ‘Umar. 

4. The space for the tomb of Jesus 

6. Fltimah. 

It is related that Muhammad prayed that 
God would not allow his followers to make 
his tomb an object of idolatrous adoration, 
and consequently the adoration paid to the 
tomb at al-Madlnah has been condemned by 
the Wahhlbis and other Muslim reformers. 

In a.d. 1804, when al-Madlnah was taken 
by the Wahhlbis, their chief, Sa*fid, stripped 
the tomb of all its valuables, and proclaimed 
that all prayers and exclamations addressed 
to it were idolatrous. (See Burton’s Piigri- 
mage , vol li.; Burckhardt’s Arabia ami 
WahkabU.) 

The garden annexed to the tomb is ealled 
ar-Rautah, whioh is a title also given by 
some writers to the tomb itself. 

Abfi Dl’ud relates that al-Qtaim the grand¬ 
son of Aba Bakr came to ‘Ayishah and said, 
“0 Mother, lift up the curtain of the Pro¬ 
phet’s tomb and of his two friends, Abfi Bakr 
and ‘Umar, and she uncovered the graves, 
whioh were neither high nor low, but about 
one span in height, and were covered with 
red gravel, (bftthkdt, book v. oh. vL pt. 2.) 

A l-H U J U R A T 

“ Chambers." The title of the xuxth Sarah 
of the Quriln, in which the word occurs. 

HUKM (****0, pi. ahk&m . “ Order; 

command; rule; sentence; judgment, of 
God, or of the prophets, or of a ruler or 
judge.” It occurs in different senses in the 
Qur’an, e.g. 

Sftrah iii, 78: “ It beseemeth not a man, 
that God should give him the Scriptures end 
the Judgment and the Prophecy, and that 
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then he should say to his followers, ‘ Be ye 
worshippers of me, as well as of God’; but 
rather, * Be ye perfect in things pertaining to 
God, since ye know the Scriptures and hare 
studied deep.'” 

(Both Sale and Rodwell translate the word 
nt-bukm, “ the wisdom,” but Palmer renders 
it more correctly, “ the judgment.”) 

Surah xii. 40 : “ Judgment is God’s alone: 
He bids you worship only Him.” 

Surah xxi. 79- “To each (David and Solo¬ 
mon) we gave judgment and knowledge.” 

Al-bukmu ’iJk-fiJiarii,«the injunction of the 
law,” is a term used for a command of God, 
which relates to the life and conduct of an 
adult Muslim. (Kitabu 'f-IVri/df,»» loco.) 

HULttL (JjW). “descend¬ 

ing ; alighting; transmigration.” A 
term for the indwelling fight in the soul of 
man. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES. There 

is no trace in the Qur’an or Traditions of the 
immolation of human beings to the Deity as a 
religious rite. But M. 0. de Percival (vol. ii. 
p. 101) mentions a Qhassanide prince who was 
sacrificed to Venus by Munjir, King of Hira\ 
Infanticide was common in ancient Arabia, 
but it seems to have been done either, as 
amongst the Rajputs of India, from a feeling 
of disappointment at the birth of female 
children, or to avoid the expense and 
trouble of rearing them. The latter seems 
to have been the ordinary reason; for we 
read in the Qur’in, SOrah xvii. 38: “Kill 
not your children for fear of poverty.” 
[nfFAHTICID*.] 

al-HUMAZAH (W1). “ The 

slanderer.” The title of the civth Surah of 
the Qur’an, so called because it commences 
with the words : “ Woe unto eyery tlandertr .” 
The passage is said to have been revealed 
against al-Akhnas ibn Shariq, who had been 
guilty of slandering the Prophet. 

HUNAIN (<$**■)■ The name of a 

valley about three miles to the north-east of 
Makkah, where in the eighth year of the 
Uiirah a battle took place between Muham¬ 
mad and the Banu Hawazin, when the latter 
were defeated. In the Qur’an, the victory of 
Hunain is ascribed to angelic assistance. 

Surah ix, 25: “Verily God hath assisted 
you in many battle-fields and on the day of 
Hunain.” 

HUNTING. Arabic said (**•); 
Heb. "P3. There are special rules 

laid down ~n Muslim law with regard to hunt¬ 
ing (See Hamilton’s Hidayah , vol. iv. p. 170.) 

It is lawful to hunt with a trained dog, or a 
panther (Arabic fahd , Persian yuz y which is 
an animal of the lynx species, hooded and 
trained like a hawk), or a hawk, or a 

The sign of a dog being trained is his 
catching game three times without eating it. 


A hawk is trained when she attends to the 
call of her master. If the dog or panther 
eat any part of the game it is unlawful, but 
if a hawk eat of it, it is lawful ; but 
if the dog merely eat the blood and not. the 
flesh, it is lawful. If a hunter take game 
alive which his dog has wounded, he must 
slay it according to the law of Zabh , namely, 
by cutting its throat, with the head turned 
Makkah-wards, and reciting, « In the name of 
the Great God! ” The law is the same with 
respect to game shot by an arrow. 

If a sportsman let fly an arrow (or fire a 
gun) at game, he must repeat the invocation, 

«»In the name of the Great God 1 ” 

And then the flesh becomes lawful if the 
game is killed by the shot. But if only 
wounded, the animal must be slain with the 
invocation. Game hit by an arrow which haa 
not a sharp point is unlawful, and so is that 
killed by throwing pebbles. 

Game killed by a Magian, or an apostate, 
or a worshipper of images is not lawful, 
because they are not allowed to pei’form 
*a 6 A. But that slain by a Christian or a Jew 
is lawful 

Hunting is not allowed on the pilgrimage 
nor within the limits of the sacred cit ies of 
Makkah and al-Madinah. 

‘Adi ibn Hatim (Mishlcat, book xviii. eh. i.) 
gives the following tradition on the subject of 
hunting:— 

“ The Prophet said to me , 4 When you send 
your dog in pursuit of game, repeat the name 
of God, at slaying an animal; then if your 
dog holds the game for you, and you find it 
alive, then slay it; but if you find your 
dog has killed it, and not eaten of it, then eat 
it; but if the dog has eaten any of it, do not 
yon eat It, for then the dog has kept it for 
himself. Then if you find another dog along 
with yours, and the game is killed, douot 
eat of it; for verily you cannot know which 
of the dogs killed it; and if the other dog 
killed it, it might so be that when he was let 
loose after the game, the name of God might 
not have been repeated. And when you 
shoot an arrow at game, repeat the name of 
God, the same as in slaying an animal; then 
if you lose sight of the game, and on finding 
it perceive nothing but the impression of 
your own arrow, then eat it if you wish; but 
if you find the game drowned, do not eat of 
it, although the mark of your arrow should 
be in it.’” 

HUE the plural of haura . 

The* women of Paradise described in the 
Qur’an, e.g. Surah lv, 63-78:— 

“ Therein shall be the damsels with retiring 
glances, whom nor man nor djinn hath 
touched before them: 

« Which then of the bounties of your Lord 
will ye twain deny ? 

“ Like jacynths and pearls: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ Shall the reward of good • be aught but 
good? 

“ Which, Ac, 
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“And beside these shall be two other 
gardens: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ Of a dark green : 

** Which, Ac. 

“ With gushing fountains in each t 
** Which, Ac. 

“ In each fruits and the palm and the 
pomegranate: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ In each, tho fair, the beauteous ones: 

“ Which, Ac. 

« With large dark eyeballs, kept close in 
their pavilions: 

“ Which, Ac. 

“ Whom man hath never touched, nor any 


djinn: 

« Which, Ac. 

“ Their spouse* on soft green cushions and 
on beautiful carpets shall recline: 

“ Which, Ac. , t 

“Blessed be the name of thy Lord, full of 
majesty and glory." 


al-HUSAIN The second 

son of Fatimah, the daughter of Muhammad, 
by her husband ‘All, the fourth Kljalnah. 
A brother to al-Hasan, the fifth Khalifah. 
According to the Shi‘ahs, he was the third 
Khalifah. He was born a.h. 4, and died at 
Karbala A.H. 61, being cruelly slain in his 
conflict with Yazid, the seventh Khalifah, 
according to the Sunnis. 

The martyrdom of al-Husain is celebrated 
by the Shi‘ahs every year during the first ten 
days of the Mu^arram [muhabram] ; an 
account of his tragic death is therefore 
necessary for understanding tho intensity of 
feeling with which the scenes and incidents 
of the last days of the “ Imam Husain n are 
enacted in the “ Miracle Play,” a translation 
of which has been given in English by Sir 
Lewis Pelly. The following account is 
taken from the Prefaco to this work, p. xl 


Shortly after the accession of Yezid 
(Yazid), Husain received at Mecca secret 
messages from the people of Cufa (al-Kufah), 
entreating him to place himself at tho head 
of the army of tho faithful in Babylonia. 
Yezid, however, had full intimation of the 
intended revolt, and long before Husain could 
reach Cufa, the too oasy governor of that 
city had been replaced by Obaidallah (‘Ubai- 
du Hah ibn Ziyad), tho resolute ruler of Bus- 
sorah (al-Basrah), who by his rapid measures 
disconcerted the plans of tho conspirators, and 
drove them to a premature outbreak, and the 
surrender of their leader Muslim. The latter 
foresaw the ruin which ho had brought on 
Husain, and shed bitter tears on that account 
when captured. His head was struck off and 
sent to Yezid. On Husain arriving at tho 
confines of Babylonia, he was met by Harro 
(al-Hurr), who had been Bent out by Obaidal- 
lah with a body of horsemen to intercept 
his approach. Husain, addrossing them, as- 
■erted his title to the Califato, and invited 
them to submit to him. Harro replied,' We 
are commanded as soon as we meet you to 


bring you directly to Cufa into the presence 
of Obaidallah, the son of Ziyad.’ Husain 
answerod, * I would sooner die than submit 
to that,’ and gave the word to his men to 
rido on; but Harro wheeled about and inter¬ 
cepted them. At the same time, Harro said, 

* I have no commission to fight with you, but 
I am commanded not to part with you until 
I have conducted you into Oufa*; but he 
hade Husain to choose any road into that 
city ‘ that did not go directly back to Mecca,’ 
and ‘do you,’ said he, ‘write to Yezid or 
Obaidallah, and I will write to Obaidallah, 
and perhaps it may please God I may meet 
with something that may bring me off with¬ 
out my being forced to an extremity on your 
account.’ Then he retreated his force a little 
to allow Husain to lead the way towards 
Cufa, and Husain took the road that leads by 
Adib and Cadisia. This was on Thursday 
the 1st of Mohurrum (Muharram), A.H. 61 
(a.d. 680). When night came on, he still con¬ 
tinued his march all through the night. As 
ho rode on he nodded a little, and waking 
again, said, ‘ Men travel by night, and the 
destinies travel toward them; this I know 
to be a message of death.’ 

“ In the morning, after prayers were over, 
be mended his pace, and aB he rode on there 
came up a horseman, who took no notice of 
him, but saluted Harro, and delivered to 
him a lettor, giving orders from Obaidal- 
lah to lead Husain and his men into a place 
where was neither town nor fortifications, 
and there leave them till the Syrian forces 
should surround them. 

“ This was on Friday the 2nd of Mohurrum. 
The day after, Amer (‘Umar ibn Sa'id) came 
upon them with four thousand men, Who 
were on their march to Dailam. They had 
boon encamped without the walU of Cufa, 
and when Obaidallah heard of Husain^s 
coming, he commanded Amer to defer his 
march to Dailam and go against Husain. 
But one and all dissuaded him. ‘ Beware 
that you go not against Husain, and rebel 
against your Lord, and cut off mercy from 
you, for you had better be deprived of the 
dominion of the whole world than meet your 
Lord with tho blood of Husain upon you.’ 
Amer was fain to acquiesce, but upon Obai¬ 
dallah renewing his command, with threats, 
he marched against Husain, and came up 
with him, as aforesaid, on Saturday the 3rd 
of Mohurrum. 

«On Amer sending to inquire of Husain 
what brought him thither, the latter replied, 
«The Cufans wrote to me ; but since they 
reject me, I am willing to roturn to Mecca.’ 
Amer was glad when ho heard it, and said, ‘ I 
hope to God I may be excuBod from fighting 
against him.’ Then he wrote to this purpose 
to Obaidallah; but Obaidallah sternly re¬ 
plied, ‘ Get between him and the river,' and 
Amer did so; and the name of the placo 
whore he cut Husain off from the Euphrates 
was called Kerbela (Karbala): ‘ Kerb (an¬ 
guish) and held (vexation), Troublo and 
affliction,’ said Husain when he heard it. 

“ Then Husain sought a conference with 
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Amer, in which he proposed either to go to 
Yezid, to return to Mecca, or, as some add, 
but others deny, to fight against the Turks. 
Obaidallah was at first inclined to accede 
to these conditions, until Shamer stood up 
and swore that no terms should be made with 
Husain, adding significantly that he had been 
informed of a long conference between Husain 
and Amer. 

« Then Obaidallah sent Shamer with orders 
to Amer, that if Husain would surrender un¬ 
conditionally, he would be reoeived; if not, 
Amer was to fall upon him and his men, and 
trample them under his feet. Should he 
refuse to do so, Shamer was to strike off 
Amer’s head, and himself command the 
attack against Husain. 

“ Thus passed Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th, Sth, and 9th of Mohumim. 
On the evening of the 9th, Amer drew up his 
forces close to Musain’s camp, and himself 
rode up to Husain as he was sitting in the 
door of his tent just after the evening prayer, 
and told him of the conditions offered by 
Obaidallah. Quaain desired Amer to give 
him time until the part morning, when he 
would make his answer. 

“ In the night his sister came weeping to 
his bedside, and, awaking him, exclaimed, 
‘ Alas for the desolation of my family! my 
mother Fatima is dead and my father Ali, 
and my brother Masan. Alas for the destruc¬ 
tion that is past! and alas for the destruction 
that is to come 1 1 ‘ Sister/ Husain replied, 
* put your trust in Qod, and know that man 
Is born to die, and that the heavens shall not 
remain; everything shall pass away bnt the 
presence of Qod, who created all things by 
His power, and shall make them by His 
power to pass away, and they shall return to 
Him alone. My father was better than me, 
and my mother was better than me; and my 
brother wae better than me; and they and 
we and all Muslims have an example in the 
Apostle of Go<J.’ Then he told his men 
that Obaidallah wanted nobody but him, and 
that they should go away to their homes. 
But they said, ‘ God forbid that we should 
ever see the day wherein we survive you! 9 
Then he commanded them to cord their tents 
close together, and make a line of them, so 
as to keep out the enemy’s horse. And he 
digged a trench behind his camp, which he 
filled with wood to be set on fire, so that 
he could only be attacked in front. * The rest 
of the night he spent in prayer and supplica¬ 
tion, while the enemy’s guard patrolled all 
night long round and round his oamp. 

“ The next morning both sides prepared for 
the slaughter. Husain first washed and 
anointed himself with musk, and several of 
his chief men did the like; and one asking 
them what it meant, Husain replied plea¬ 
santly, * Alas! there is nothing between us 
and the black-eyed girls of Paradise but that 
theas troopers come down upon us and slay 
ns I ’ Then he mounted his horse, and set 
the Coran before him, crying, 4 0 Qod, Thou 
art my confidence in every trouble and my 


hope in every adversity 1 ’ and submitted him¬ 
self to the judgment of hiB companions before 
the opened pages of the sacred volume. At 
this his Bisters and daughters began to weep, 
when he cried out in bitter anguish self- 
reproachfully, God reward the son of 
Abbas,’ in allusion to advice which his 
cousin, Abdullah ibn Abbas, had given him, 
to leave the women behind in Mecca. At 
this moment a party of the enemy’s horse 
wheeled about and came up to Husain, who 
expected to be attacked by them. But it was 
Harro, who had quitted the ranks of the 
Syrian army, and had now come to die with 
Husain, and testify his repentance before 
men and God. As Harro rode into the 
doomed camp, he shouted back to Amer, 
4 Alas for you! * Whereupon Amer com¬ 
manded his men to ‘ bring up the coldurs.’ 
As soon as they were set in front of the 
troops, Shamer shot an arrow into the camp, 
saying, ‘ Bear witness that I shot the first 
arrow/ and so the fight began on both sides. 
It raged, chiefly in a series of single combats, 
until noon-day, when both sides retired to 
prayer, Musain adding to the usual office .the 
4 Prayer of Fear/ never used but in cases 
of extremity. When shortly afterwards the 
fight was renewed, Musain was struck on the 
head by a sword. Faint with the loss of 
blood, he sat down by his tent and took upon 
his lap his little son Abdullah, who was at 
once killed by a flying arrow. He placed the 
little corpse upon the ground, crying out, 
4 We come from God and we return to Him. 
0 God, give me strength to bear these mis¬ 
fortunes.’ Growing thirsty, he ran toward 
the Euphrates, where, as he stooped to drink 
an arrow struck him in the mouth. Raisin* 
his hands, all besmeared and dripping with 
blood, to heaven, he stood for awhile and 
prayed earnestly. His little nephew, a beau 
tiful child, who went up to kiss him, had his 
hand cut off with a sword, on which Husain 
again wept, saying, * Thy reward, dear child, 
is with thy forefathers in the realms of bliss.’ 
Hounded on by Shamer, the Syrian troops 
now surrounded him; but Husain, nothing 
daunted, charged them right and left. In the 
midst of the fighting, his sister came between 
him and his slayers, crying out to Amer, 
how he could stand by aud see Husain slain. 
Whereupon, with tears trickling down his 
beard, Amer turned his face away ; but 
Shamer, with threatB and curses, set on his 
soldiers again, and at laBt one wounded 
Husain upon the band, and a second gashed 
him on the neck, and a third thrust him 
through the body with a spear. No sooner 
had he fallen to the ground than Shamer rode 
a troop of horsemen over his corpse, back¬ 
wards and forwards, over and over again, 
until it was trampled into the very ground, 
a scarcely recognisable mass of mangled flesh 
and mud. 

“ Thus, twelve years after the death of his 
brother Hasan, Husain, the second son of 
Ali, met his,own death on the bloody plain 
of Kerbela on Saturday the 10th day of 
Mohumim, a.h. 61 (a.d. 630).” 


HUSBAND 

From al-IJusain and his brother al-IJasan 
are derived the descendants of the Prophet 
known throughout Islam as Saiyids. [sai- 

TXD, HAAA1C, MU KAERAM .] 

HUSBAND. Arabic tauj 

A husband is not guardian over his wife any 
further than respects the rights of marriage, 
nor does the provision for her rest upon him 
any further than with respect to food, cloth¬ 
ing, and lodging ( [Hidayahj vol. i. 63), but he 
may be imprisoned for the maintenance of his 
wife (Ibidem, vol. ii. p. 628). Th*evidence of 
a husband concerning his wife is not accepted 
by the Sunnis, but it is allowed in Shi‘ah law 
(26., vol. ii. p. 686). The Muhammadan 
law demands that a Muslim husband shall 
reside equally with each of his wives, unless 
one wife bestow her right upon another wife. 
(/A, voL i. p. 184.) 

HUSNU ’L-EEULQ 

“ A* good disposition.” Abu Hurairah re- I 
lates that one of the Companions once asked 
Muhammad, “ What is the best thing that 
has'been given to man?” and Muhammad 
replied, “ A good disposition.” Muhammad is 
also related to have said that the “ heaviest 
thing which will be put in the scales of a 
Muslim in the Day of Judgment is a good 
disposition (Mishkdt , book xxii. ch. xix. 

pt. 2.) 

ai-HUTAMAH (UJ\), A divi- 
sion of Hell, mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah 
civ. :— 

« Woe to every backbiter, 

*t Who amasseth wealth and storeth it 
against the future1 ...... 

“ He thinketh surely that his wealth shall 
be with him for ever. . 

« Nay ! for verily he shall be flung into af- 
butamah, 

« And who shall teach thee what al-buta- 
mah is ? 

“ It is God’s kindled Are, 

44 Which shall mount above the hearts of 
the damned; 

“It shall verily rise over them liae a 
vault, 

“ On outstretched columns. 

The Imam al-Baghawi says it is the divi¬ 
sion of Hell specially reserved for the Jews. 

HUWAIRIS (<*)*)•>)• 0ne °/, tte 

citizens of Makkah, who was excluded from 
the general amnesty on the taking of Makkah, 
in consequence of his having pursued Zainab, 
Muhammad's daughter, while endeavouring to 
effect her escape from Makkah^ He was 
afterwards seized and slain by ‘AIL 
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HUZAIFAH The son of 

al-Yaman. He was a “sworn companion” 
of the Prophet, one of the most eminent of 
the Ajhab, and it is recorded by Muslim the 
Traditionist, that he was specially instructed 
by the Prophet. His father, al-Yaman, also 
called IJisl or Hus ail, was likewise a com¬ 
panion, who fell at Uhud. Huzaifah died 
m the time of ‘All’s Khalifate, a.h. 86 . (See 
Taqrxbu 't-Tahixb, p. 61.) Sir WilUam Muir 
says he was the Companion who first sug¬ 
gested to ‘Usman the necessity of the recen¬ 
sion of the Qtiir’an, a.h. 33. {Lxfe of Mahomet , 
new ed. p. 666 .) 

“Hodzeifa, who had warred both m 
Armenia and Adzerb&ijan, and had observed 
the different readings of the Syrians, and of 
the men of Irkc, was alarmed at the number 
and extent of the variations, and warned 
Othm&n to interpose and * stop the people 
before they should differ regarding their 
scriptures, as did the Jews and Christians. 

HTJZAIL (J*3ua). The ancestor of 

the Banu Huzail, a tribe distinguished in the 
annals of war and poetry, and, as we learn 
from Burckhardt, still occupying under the 
same name the environs of Makkah. ( Travels 
in Arabia , voL i. pp. 68 , 66 .) 

HYPOCRISY. Arabic riyd (^ ; ), 
nifaq (j^), makr (;£•), muddhanat 
(Auau*). When there is an allusion 
to hypocrisy in the Qur’an, it refers to that 
class of people known as al-Mun^fiqyn^ or 
the hypocrites of al-Madinah, who in the 
days of the Prophet professed to follow him, 
whilst secretly they opposed him [mwa- 
fiqcn], vide Surahs ii. 7; xxxiiL 47; lvu. 13. 
But in the Traditions we have the following 
with reference to this sin, Mishkdt , book l. 
ch. iii. pt. 3) 

“ The signs of hypocrisy are three : speak¬ 
ing falselyfpiromising-and not performing, and 
being perfidious when trusted.” 

44 There are four qualities, which being 
possessed by anyone, constitute a complete 
hypocrite; and whoever has one of the four 
has one hypocritical quality till he discards 
it: perfidy when trusted, the breaking of 
agreements, speaking falsely, and proseouting 
hostility by treachery.” 

HYPOCRITES. Arabic mund - 

fiqun ( y yUU-). A term applied by 

Muhammad to those residents of al-Ma- 
dinah who during his first stay in that city 
ostensibly joined Islam, but in secret were 
disaffected. 
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IBAHIYAH 


IBN MAJAH 


I. 


IBiHlYAH A sect of 

libertines who consider all things lawful. 

IBAQ (jW). The absconding of 

slaves. The fugitive slave being termed a&to, 
or, if he be an infant, sail , or the strayed 
one. The restorer of a fugitive slave is en¬ 
titled to a reward of forty dirhams, but no 
reward is given for the restoration of a 
strayed infant slave, [ilavebt.] 

IB1ZITAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by ‘Abdu 'll ah ibn Ib&?, who 
said that if a man commit a kablrah or great 
sin, he is an infidel, and not a believer. 
(Kitdbu 'uTa l rifdt % in loco.) 

IBLlS [devil.] 

IBN 1 ABBAS (u-U &\). ‘Abdu 

'Hah, the eldest son of ‘Abbas, and a cousin of 
Muhammad. One of the most celebrated of 
the Companions, and the relator of numerous 
traditions. It is said that the angel Gabriel 
appeared to him, when he was only ten years 
old, and revealed to him the meaning of the 
Qur'an, which accounted for his intimate 
acquaintance with the letter and meaning of 
the book. He was called Tarjumanu 7-Qur'an, 
or “ the interpreter of the Qur’an.” He was 
appointed Governor of al-Basrah by the 
Khalifah ‘AH, which office he held for some 
time. He returned to the Hijaz and died at 
afc-Ta'if a.h. 68 (a.d. 687), aged 72 years. 

IBN HANBAL The 

Imam Abu ‘Abdi ’llah Ahmad ibn Hanbal, 
the founder of the fourth orthodox sect of the 
Sunnis, was born at Baghdad a.h. 164, a.d. 780, 
where he received his education under Yazid 
ibn Harun and Yahya ibn Sa‘id. On ash- 
ShafiH coming to Baghdad (a.h. 195), Ibn 
Hanbal attended the lectures delivered there 
by that doctor, and was instructed by him in 
the traditions. In process of time be acquired 
& high reputation from his profound know¬ 
ledge of both the civil and spiritual law, and 
particularly for the extent of his erudition 
with respect to the precepts of the Prophet, 
of which it is said that he could repeat above 
a million. His fame began to spread just at 
the time when the disputes ran highest con¬ 
cerning the nature of the Qur’an, which some 
held to have existed from eternity, whilst 
others maintained it to be created. Unfortu¬ 
nately for Ibn Hanbal,the Khalifah al-Mu‘tasim 
was of the latter opinion, to which this doctor 
refusing to subscribe, he was imprisoned and 
severely scourged by the Khalifah’s order. 

For this hard usage, indeed, he afterwards 
received some satisfaction from al-Muta- 
wakkil, the son of al-Mu‘tasim, who, upon 
succeeding to the throne, issued a decree of 
general toleration, leaving every person at 
liberty to judge for himself upon tnis point. 
This tolerant Khalifah set the persecuted 


doctor at liberty, receiving him at his Court 
with the most honourable marks of distinction, 
and offering him a compensatory present of 
1,000 pieces of gold, which, however, he 
refused to accept. After having attained the 
rank of Imam, he retired from the world, 
and led a recluse life for several years. He 
died a.h 241 (a.d. 855), aged 75. He ob¬ 
tained so high a reputation for sanctity, that 
his funeral was attended by a train of 800,000 
men and 60,000 women ; and it is asserted as 
a kind of miracle, that on the day of his 
decease no fewer than 20,000 Jews and 
Christians embraced the faith. For about a 
century after his death, the sect of Ibn 
JJanbal were numerous and even powerful; and 
uniting to their zeal a large proportion of 
fanaticism, became at length so turbulent and 
troublesome as to require the strong arm of 
Government to keep them in order, Like 
most other fanatical sects, they dwindled 
away in process of time, and are now to be 
met with only in a few parts of Arabia. 
Although orthodox in their other tenets, there 
was one point on which they differed from 
the rest of the Muslims ; for they asserted 
that God had actually set Muhammad upon 
h*is throne, and constituted him his substitute 
in the government of the universe; an asser¬ 
tion which was regarded with horror,, as an 
impious blasphemy, and which brought them 
into great disrepute. This, however, did not 
happen until many years after Ibn Hanbal’s 
decease, and is in no degree attributed to him. 
He published only two works of note : one 
entitled the Musnad, which is said to contain 
above 30,000 traditions selected from 750,000; 
and another, a collection of apothegms, or 
proverbs, containing many admirable precepts 
upon the government of the passions. He 
had several eminent pupils, particularly 
IsmiVil al-Bukharl and Muslim Ibn Da’ud. 
His authority is but seldom quoted by any of 
the modern commentators on jurisprudence. 

The modern Wahhabis are supposed to 
follow (to some extent) the teachings of 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal. 

IBN IfflALLIKAN ^). 

The well-known Muhammadan biographer. 
He drew his descent from a family of Balkh. 
He was born at Arbelah, but resided at 
Damascus, where he filled the office of chief 
Qazi, and died a.h. 681 (a.d. 1282). His 
biographical dictionary has been translated 
into English by Baron de Slane. (Paris 1843.) 
The biographical notes in the present work 
are chiefly from Ibn Khallikan’s work. 

IBN MAJAH (**U Abu 

‘Abdi ’llali Muhammad Ibn Yazid Ibn Majah 
al-Qazwim was maulawi of the tribe of 
Rabrah, and & celebrated Hafiz of the Qur’an, 
and is known as the compiler of the Kitdbu 
Sunan , or “ Book of Traditions.” This work 


IBN MAS^JD 

ii counted one of the nix Sabitu. or authentic 
collection* of Hadis. Born A.H. ?09 (a.d. 824). 
Died a.B. 278 (a.D. 886 ). 

IBN MAS'ttD (•>*■— c*')- ‘Abdu 

'll ah ibn Mas'ud, “ a companion ” of consider¬ 
able note. One of the illustrious “ten 
(•Atharah Mubaththarah ) to whom Muham¬ 
mad gave an assurance of Paradise. He was 
present at the battle of Badr and subsequent 
engagements. Died at al-Madinah a.h. 32, 
aged 60. 

IBN MULJAM (~U The 

Muslim who slew the gfealifah ‘All. The 
author of the Hauitu ’l-Q)ttub (Mtrnckt 
Translation, p. 204) says when ‘All was 
martyred by Ibn Muljam his celestial likeness 
li.t. in the 'Alamo '1-iUtil) appeared wounded 
also; wherefore angels visit the similitude 
morning and evening and curse the name of 
Ibn Muljam 
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IBN SAIYAD fcH'). A , m y s *. 

terious personage who lived in the time o 
Muhammad, and who was mistaken by some 
people for ad-Dajjaln '1-Masih, or the Anti¬ 
christ. ‘Abdu '1-Haqq says some say he was 
a Jew of al-Madinah named ‘Abdu llah. 

Ibn ‘Umar relates that the Prophet went 
to Ibn Saiyad, accompanied by a party of 
his companions, add found him playing with 
boys; and at this time be bad nearly reached 
puberty ; and Ibn Saiyad had no intimation 
of the coming of the Prophet and the com¬ 
panions, till the Prophet struck him upon the 
back, and said, “ Do you bear witness that l 
am the Prophet of God?” Then Ibn Saiyad 
looked at the Prophet and said, I bear 
witness that you are the Pr<>pk et “f J"* 
illiterate.” After that he said to the Prophet, 

*■ Do you bear witness that I am the Prophe 
of God ? ” Then the Prophet pressed him 
with both his bands and said, “ I behove in 
God and His Prophets”; and tben sa'd to 
Ibn Saivad, “What do you look at? He 
said,’ “Sometimes a person comes to me 
telling the troth; and sometimes another 
person telling lies ; like as niagicians to 
whom devils bring truth and falsehood. The 
Prophet said, “ The Devil comes to yon and 
brings you news, false and true. After that, 
the Prophet said, • Verily, I have concealed * 
revelation from yon” (which was the one '° 

which there is mention of the smoke) , 

Ibn Saivad said, “Is it the one with the 
smoke ?'” Then the Prophet said, Beg°m^ 
yon cannot surpass your own degree Ibn 
•Umar said, “ 0 Prophet of God.l do you 
permit me to strike off Ibn Saiyad hea . 
He said. “ If Ibn $aiyad be Dajjal, you will 
not be able to kill him, because Jeeus will be 
his slayer; and if he is not Dajjal there can 
be no good in your killing him.” After this 
^he Prophet and Ubaiy ibn K^b al-Ansari 
went towards some date trees he oog.ng to 
Ibn Saiyad, and the Prophet hid himself 
behind the branches, to listen to whatjhe 
would say, before Ibn Saiyad discovered him. 
And at this time Ibn Saiyad was lying upon 


his bed, with a sheet over his face, talking to 
himself; and his mother saw the Prophot 
standing behind the branches of the trees, 
and said to her son , 44 Muhammad is standing. 

At this he became silent; and the Prophet 
Baid “ Had not his mother informed him be 
would have said something to have discovered 
what he is.” Then the Prophet repeated, 

“ Praised be God, by that which is worthy of 
him”; and then mentioned Dajjil and said, 

.« Verily, I fear for you from Dajjil; there is 
no Prophet but he alarmed his people about 
him. Verily, Noah frightened hie people 
about DajjSl; hut I will tell yon a thing in 
the matter of Dajjil, which no one Prophet 
ever told hie people: know that ho ia blind, 
and that verily God is not blind. , 

Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri eeye; “Ibn 9»l;rAi 
asked the Prophet about the earth of Psrtdise; 
and ho .aid, • The earth of Paradaee i. m 
whiteness like flour twice sifted; and m enaell 
like pure musk.’ And I accompamed lbn 
Saiyad from al-Madinah to Makkah; and he 
said to me, ‘What trouble I have experienced 
from people's supposing me Dajjal! Have 
you not heard, 0 Ibn Saiyad, the Prophet 
of God say, “ Verily, Dajjal will have no 

children”? and I have; and venly, the Prophet 

has said, “ Dajjal is an infidel, and l am a 
Muslim’; and the Prophet said, ‘Dajjal will 
neither enter al-Madinah nor Makkah ; and 
verily, I am going from al-Madinah and intend 
going to Makkah.’ After that, Ibn Saiyad 
said, in the latter part of his speech, ‘‘Be**™>i 
I swear by God, I know the place of Dajjal a 
birth, and where he stays; and I know hi 
father and mother.’ Then this made me 
doubtful; and I said, • May the remainder of 
vonr days be lost to you.’ A person present 
Lid to 'ibn Saiyad, ‘ Would you Uke to bo 
Daiial*’ He said, ‘If I possessed wbat 
Dajjal is described to have, such as the power 
of leading astray, I Should not dislike it. 

Ibn ‘Umar says : “I met Ibn Saiyad when 
he had swollen eyes, and I said, • How long 
has this been?’ He said, ‘I do not know. 

I said, ‘ Do not know, now that your eyeB are 
in your head ? ’ He said, ‘ If God pleajed He 
could create eyes in your limbs, and they 
would not know anythmg about it; m this 
manner also, man is so employed as to be 
insensible to pains.’ Then Ibn Saiyad made 
a noise from his nose, louder than the braying 
of an ass.” ( Mishlcdt , book xxm. ch. y.) 


IBN ‘UMAR -f bu 

‘Abdi ‘r-Rahman ‘Abdu’llah, son of ‘Umar 
the celebrated Khalifah, was one of the most 
eminent of the «companions of Muham¬ 
mad. He embraced Islam with his father 
when he was only eight years old. For a 
period of sixty years he 0CC °P 1 ® d „ th ® JjrJK 
position as a traditiomst, and 
collector of traditions, says the most ; au J^ c 
are those given on the authority of Ihn Umar. 
He died at Makkah a.h. 73 (a.d. 692), aged 
84 years. 

IBRAHIM The patriarch 

Abraham, [abrahajs.] 



IBRAHIM 


IBRAHIM The infant 

■on of Muhammad by his slave girl, Mary 
the Copt. Bom ah. 8, died ah. 10 (ad. 
681 ). v 

‘ID (VO* [festival.] 

‘IDAN (o^). The Dual of ‘Id, 

a festival. The two festivals, the ‘Ida ’1- 
Fifcr, and the ‘Idu ’l-Azha. 

‘IDDAH (iAe). Lit. “Number.” 

The term of probation incumbent upon a 
woman in consequence of a dissolution of 
marriage, either by divorce or the death of 
her husband. After a divorce the period is 
three months, and after the death of her 
husband, four months and ten days, both 
periods being 'enjoined by the Qur’an (Surah 
lxv. 4; ii. 234.) 

(a&Xet), Lit . “A place of 
festival.” A Persian term for the mufalia , or 
praying-place, set apart for the public prayers 
said on the two chief festivals, viz. ‘Idu ’1- 
Fifcr, and ‘Idu ’l-Azha. [‘ldan.] 

IDIOTS. Arabic majnun (^y^*),pl. 

majdnin, Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians. 
vol. i. p.288, says:— 

“ An idiot or a fool is vulgarly regarded by 
them as a being whose mind is in heaven, 
while his grosser part mingles among ordi¬ 
nary mortals ; consequently he is considered 
an especial favourite of heaven. Whatever 
enormities a reputed saint may commit (and 
there are many who are constantly infringing 
precepts of their religion), such acts do not 
affect his fame for sanctity; for they are 
considered as the results of the abstraction 
of his mind from worldly things ; his soul, or 
reasoning faculties, being wholly absorbed in 
devotion, so that his passions are left without 
control. Lunatics who are dangerous to 
society are kept in confinement; but those 
who are harmless are generally regarded as 
saints. Most of the reputed Baints of Egypt 
are either lunatics, or idiots, or impostors,” 

IDOLATRY. The word used in 

the Qur’an for idolatry is shirk (jJ^a), and 
for an idolater, mushrik (siJjA**), pi. mushri- 
kiin. In theological works the word wa^ani 
* 8 UBe< * £or an idolater (trajan, an 
idol), and *j ‘bddatu 'l*au&dn 
for idolatry. 

In one of the earliest Sflrahs of the Qur’an 
(when chronologically arranged), lii. 36-48, 
idolatry is condemned in the following lan¬ 
guage :— 

“ Were they created by nothing? or were 
they the creators of themselves ? 

“Created they the Heavens and Earth? 
Nay, rather, they have no faith. 

“ Hold they thy Lord’s treasures ? Bear 
they the rule supreme ? 

“ Have they a ladder for hearing the 
angels ? Let anyone who hath heard them 
bring a clear proof of it. 

“ Hath God daughters and ye sons ? 

“Askest thou pay of them? They aro 
themselves weighed down with debts. 


IDOLATRY 

• “ ® aT ® th «y «wh a knowledge of the secret 

things that they can write them down ? 

“Desire they to lay snares for thee? But 
the snared ones shall be they who do not 
believe. 

“ Have they any God beside God ? Glory 
be to God above what they join with Him.” 

But they are. in a later Sarah (nearly the 
last), ix. 28, declared unclean, and forbidden 
to enter the sacred temple at Makkah. That 
was after Muhammad had destroyed the 
idols m his last pilgrimage to the Sacred 
House. 

“,°’ Beliew. I only they who join gods 
with God are raclean I Let them not, there¬ 
fore, after this their year, come near the 
sacred temple. And if ye fear want, God, if 
He please, will enrich you of His abundance: 
for God is Knowing, Wise.” 
r ^ a Surah given about the same time 
(iv. 61, 116), idolatry is declared to be the un¬ 
pardonable sin:— 

Verily, God will not forgive the union of 
. other gods with Himself 1 Bht other than 

a j T lU ? 9 {oT &™ t0 whom He pleaseth. 
And he who uniteh gods with God hath de¬ 
vised a great wickedness.” 

“God truly will not forgive th6 joining 
other gods with Himself. Other sins He will 
forgive to whom He will: but he who joineth 
gods jrith God, hath erred with far-gone 
error. 

Nor is it lawful for Muslims to pray for the 
ix 114° f idolatera ‘ aa is evident from Surah 

“ It is not for the prophet or the faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate, other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell. 

[ “For neither did Abraham ask forgiveness 
u • uY ather ’ but in pursuance of a promiss 
which he had promised to him: but when ill 
was shewn him that he was an enemy to Goi. 
he declared himself clear of him. Yet 
Abraham was pitiful, kind.” 

Sir‘William Muir says (Lit. p. ccxii.) that 
“Mahomet is related to have said that Amr 
son of Lohai (the first Khozaite king, ad. 
200) was the earliest who dared to change 
the ‘pure religion of Ishmael/ and set up 
idols brought from Syria. This, however, is 
a mere Muslim conoeit. The practice of 
idolatry thickly overspread the whole penin¬ 
sula from a much more remote period.” 

From the chapters from the Qur’an, already 
quoted, it will be seen that from the very 
first Muhammad denounced idolatry. But the 
weakness of his position compelled him to 
move cautiously. The expressions contained 
in the al-Madinah Sarahs, given when Mu¬ 
hammad could not enter Makkah, are much 
more restrained than those in the Surahs 
given after the capture of Makkah and the 
destruction of the idols of the Ka*bah. 

At an early period (about the fifth year) 
of his mission, Muhammad seems to have 
contemplated a compromise and reconciliation 
with Makkan idolatry. Sir William Muir 
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(quoting from ajt-Ja&an, pp. 140-142, and 
Katibu 7- Waqidi, p. 40), says: — 

14 On a certain day, the chief men of 
Mecca, assembled in a group beside the Kkaba, 
discussed, as was their wont, the affairs of 
the city. Mahomet appeared, and, seating 
himself by them in a friendly manner, began 
to recite in their hearing Sura liii. The 
chapter opens with a description of the first 
visit of Gabriel to Mahomet, and then un¬ 
folds a second vision of that angel, in which 
certain heavenly mysteries were revealed. 

It then proceeds :— 

And see ye not L&t and Ozza, 

And Man&t the third besides ? 

“When he had reached this verse, the 
devil suggested to Mahomet an expression of 
thoughts which had long possessed his soul, 
and put into his mouth words of reconcilia¬ 
tion and compromise, the revelation of such 
as he had been yearning that God might send 
unto his people, namely:— 

These are the exalted females, 

And verily their intercession is to be hoped 
for. 

“ The Ooreish were astonished and delighted 
with this acknowledgment of their deities ; 
and as Mahomet wound up the Sura with the 
closing words,— 

Wherefore bow down before God, and 
serve Him, 

the whole assembly prostrated themselves 
with one accord on the ground and wor¬ 
shipped. Walid alone, unable from the In¬ 
firmities of age to bow down, took a handful 
of earth and worshipped, pressing it to his 
forehead. 

« And all the people were pleased at that 
which Mahomet had spoken, and they began 
to say, * Now we know that it is the Lord 
alone that giveth life and taketh it away, 
that createth and supporteth. And as for 
these our goddesses, make intercession with 
Him for us ; wherefore, as thou hast con¬ 
ceded unto them a portion, we are content to 
follow thee/ 

“ But their words disquieted Mahomet, and 
he retired to his house. In the evening 
Gabriel visited him, and the Prophet (as was 
his wont) recited the Sura unto him. And 
Gabriel said, ‘What is this that thou hast 
done? thou hast repeated before the people 
words that I never gave unto thee.’ So Ma¬ 
homet grieved sore, and feared the Lord 
greatly; and he sai4,' I have spoken of God 
that whioh he hath not said.* But the Lord 
comforted His Prophet, and restored his con¬ 
fidence, and cancelled the verse, and revealed 
the true reading thereof (as it now stands), 
namely:— 

And see ye not Lftt and Ozza, 

And Mankt the third besides ? 

Whatl shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and female unto him ? 

That were indeed an unjuBt partition 1 
They are naught but names, which ye and 
your fathers have invented, <kc. 

“Now, when the Coreish heard this, they 
spoke among themselves, saying, ‘ Mahomet 
hath repented his favourable mention of the 


rank of our goddesses with the Lord. He 
hath changed the same, and brought other 
words instead/ So the two Satanic verses 
were in the mouth of every one of the unbe¬ 
lievers, and they increased their malice, and 
stirred them up to persecute the faithful with 
still greater severity.” (Sir W. Muir’s Lift 
of Mahomet , new ed. p. 86, tegq.) 

The Commentators do not refer to this cir¬ 
cumstance, and pious Muhammadans would 
reject the whole story, but, as Sir W, Muir 
says, “ the authorities are too strong to be 
impugned.” 

These narratives of at-Tabari and the 
secretary of al-Waqidi are fully borne out in 
the facts of Muhammad’s subsequent com¬ 
promise with the idolatrous feelings of the 
people ; for whilst he removed the images 
from the Ka‘bah, he at the same time retained 
the black »tone as an object of superstitious 
reverence, and although he destroyed leaf and 
Nd'ilah , the deities of a?-$afa and al-Marwah, 
he still retained the “runnings to and fro,” 
and the “ stonings of the pillars,” as part of 
the sacred rites of what was intended to he a 
purely theistic and iconoclastic system. The 
most singular feature in the fetichism of 
Arabia was the adoration paid to unshapen 
stones, and Muhammad found it impossible 
to construct his religion without some com¬ 
promise with the popular form of idolatry. 
It is a curious circumstance that so much of 
the zeal and bigotry of the Wahhabi puri¬ 
tans is directed against the shirk, or idolatry, 
of the popular veneration for tombs and other 
objects of adoration, and yet they see no ob¬ 
jection to the adoration of the black stone, 
and those other strange and peculiar customs 
which form part of the rites of the Makkan 
pilgrimage. 

IDOLS. . Arabic taasan ), pi. 

ausan, also sanam (^-*), pi. a*nam , 
both words being used in the Qur’in. Ten of 
the idols of ancient Arabia are mentioned by 
name in the Qur’an, viz.:— 

Surah iv. 52: “Hast thou not observed 
those to whom a part of the Scriptures hath 
been given? They believe in al-Jibt and 
a*-7a^uf, and say of the infidels, ‘ These are 
guided in a better path than those who hold 
the faith/ ” 

Surah liii. 19: “ Have ye considered al-Ldt , 
a/-‘ Uxxa, and Manat the third ? ” 

Surah lxxi. 21: “ They have plotted a great 
plot and said, “ Ye shall surely not leave Vour 
gods: ye shall surely neither leave Wada, nor 
Suwa nor Y*aghut, nor Ya‘ug, nor Nasr , and 
they led astray many.” 

Al-Jibt and (the latter also men¬ 

tioned in Surah ii. 257, 259) were, according to 
Jalalu ’d-din, two idols of the Quraish whom 
certain renegade Jews honoured in order to 
please the Quraish. 

Al-Lat was the chief idol of the Banu 
Saqif at at-Ta’if. The name appears to be 
the feminine of Allah , God. 

Al -* Uzza has been identified with Venus, but 
it wan worshipped under the form of an acacia 
tree, and was the deity of the Banu flbalfcafan. 
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‘idu Vazha 


Manat wu a large sacrificial Atone wor¬ 
shipped by the Bend Khnzfrah and Band 
HugaiL 

The five idole, Wadd, Suu>i‘, Yagbut, 
Y&uqt and Nasr t the cominentatori say, 
were originally five persons of eminenoe in 
the time of Adam, who after their deaths 
were worshipped in the form of idols. 

Wadd was worshipped by the BanQ Kalb 
in the form of a man, and is said to have re¬ 
presented heaven. 

Sutad 4 was a female deity of the Banfl 
ZjUmdln. 

Yagh&t was a deity of the Band Mafhij 
and in the form of a lion. 

Ya'uq was an idol of’the Band Murid in 
the shape at a horse. 

Natr was, as its name implies, an Image 
of an eagle, and worshipped by Elmyar. 

It is said (according to Bnrkhardt, p. 164) 
that at the time of Muhammad's mppression 
of>idol worship in the Makkan temple, there 
were not fewer than 860 idole in existence. 

The chief of the minor deities was Hubal , 
an image of a man, and said to have been 
originally bronght from SyTia. Other well- 
known idols were /»«/, am idol on Mount 
A9-§af&, and Nd?ilah t an image on Mount al- 
Marwah, as part of the rites of the pilgrimage, 
the Prophet not being able to divert entirely 
the regard of the people for them. 

Habhah was a large sacred stone on which 
camels were sacrificed, and the Hajaru 7- 
Arwad, or Black Stone, was an object, as it 
still is, of idolatrous worship. In the Ka 4 bah 
there were also images representing Abraham 
and Ishm^el, each with divining arrows in his 
hand. 

The statement, made by some writers, that 
the image or picture of Jesus and Mary had 
a place in the Ka*bah, seems to be without 
any authority. 

Although Herodotus does not refer to the 
Ka'bah, yet he mentions as one of the chief 
divinities of Arabia Alilat, which is strong 
evidence of the existence of an idol called 
al-Lat at that time as an object of worship. 
{Herod lit 8.) [idolatry.] 


EDElS A prophet men¬ 

tioned twice in the Qur'an, about whose 
identity there is some discussion. 

Surah xix. 57: “ Commemorate Idris in 
the Book ; verily he was a man of truth and 
a Prophet, and we raised him to a lofty 
place. 

SOrah xxi. 85; 41 And Ishmael, and Idris, 
and gu ’1-kifl—all steadfast in patience.” 

Al-Bai?iwl sa>s Idris was of the posterity 
of Shis (Seth), and a forefather of Noah, and 
his name was Uhnukh (Enoch, Heb. 

Consecrated). He was called Idris from dart t 
41 to instruct,” from his knowledge of divine 
mysteries, and thirty portions of God's sacred 
scriptures were revealed to him. He was 
the first person who learned to write, and 
he was the inventor of the science of astro¬ 
nomy and arithmetic. 

Husain says, “In the Jami^i 7-it is 


written that Idris was bom one hundred 
years after the death of Adam.” 

The Jalilin say the meaning of the words 
in the Qor’&n, 44 we raised Him to a lofty place? 
is that he liveth either in the fourth heaven, 
or in the sixth or seventh heaven, or that he 
was raised up from the dead and taken to 
Paradise. 

The Kimilin say, “ In the book called the 
Bau?atu 'l-Afxbdb y Ibn Jarir relates that Idris 
was the speoial friend of one of the angels 
of heaven, and that this angel took him up 
into the heavens, and when they arrived in 
the fourth heaven they met the .Angel of 
Death. The angel asked the Angel of Death 
how many years there were remaining of the 
life of Idris; and the Angel of Death said, 
4 Where is Idris, for I have received orders 
to bring death to him ? * Idris then remained 
in the fourth heaven, and he died in the wings 
of his angel friend who had taken liim from 
earth.” 

Some of the Commentators think Idris and 
Elijah (Ilyas) are the same persons. But the 
accounts given seem to identify him with 
Enoch. 

‘IDU’L-AZHA Vulg. 

4 /rf-i-ZuAa, “ The feast of sacrifice.” Called 
also Yaumu 'n-Najir ; Qurbdn-'Id; Baqarah-'Id 
(t.e. the cow festival); and in Turkey and 
Egypt 4 Idu Bairdin. It is also called the *Idu 
1-kakiTy the great festival, as distinguished 
from the 4 /<fu H-Fitr , which is called the minor 
festival, or al-'Idu 'f-faghir. 

It is celebrated on the tenth day of £u 
'1-Hijjah, and is part of the rites qf the 
Makkan pilgrimage, although it is observed as 
well in all parts of Islam both as u day of 
sacrifice and as a great festival. It is founded 
on an injunction in the Qur'an, Surah xxii. 
33-38. 

44 This do. And they who respeot the sym¬ 
bols of God, perform an action which pro- 
ceedeth from piety of heart. 

44 Ye may obtain advantages from the cattle 
up to the set time for slaying them ; then, the 
place for sacrificing them is at the ancient 
House. 

44 And to every people have we appointed 
symbols, that they may commemorate the 
name of God over the brute beasts which He 
hath provided for them. And your God is 
the one God. To Him, therefore, surrender 
yourselves: and bear thou good tidings to 
those who humble themselves,— 

44 Whose hearts, when mention is made of 
God, thrill with awe; and to those who remain 
steadfast under all that befalleth them, and 
observe prayer, and give alms of that with 
which we have supplied them. 

44 And the camels have we appointed you 
for the sacrifice to God: much good have ye 
in them. Make mention, therefore, of the 
name of God over them when ye slay them , as 
they stand in a row ; and when they are fallen 
over on their sides, eat of them, and feed him 
who is content and asketh not t and h im who 
asketh. Thus have Wo subjected them to 
you, to the intent ye should be thankful. 
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“ By no mesne oan their flesh reach nnto 
God, neither their blood; but piety on your 
part reaoheth Him. Thus bath He eubjected 
them to you, that ye might magnify God for His 
guidance: moreover, announce glad tidings to 
those who do good deeds.” 

The institution of the sacrifloe was as 
follows i—A few months after the Hiirah, or 
flight from Makkoh, Muhammad, dwelling In 
al-Madineh, observed that the Jews kept, on 
the tenth day of the seventh month, the great 
fast of the Atonement. A tradition records 
that the Prophet asked them why they kept 
this fast. He was informed that it was a 
memorial of the deliverance of Moses and the 
ohildren of Israel from the hands of Pharaoh. 
“We have a greater right in Moses than 
they," said Muhammad, so be fasted with the 
Jews and commanded his followers to fast 
also. This was at the period of his mission 
when Muhammad was friendly with the Jews 
of al-Madinab, who occasionally came to near 
him preach. The Prophet also occasionally 
attended the synagogue. Then came “• 
change of the Qiblah from Jerusalem ° 
Makkah, for the Jews were not so ready to 
change their creed os Muhammad hud ut 
flrsthoped. In the second year of the Hijrah, 
Muhammad and his followers did not partici¬ 
pate in the Jewish fast, for the Prophet now 
instituted the ‘Ida ’1-Azha. The idolatrous 
Arabs had been in the habit of making an 
annual pilgrimage to Makkah at this season 
of the "year. The offering of ammals in 
sacrifice formed a part of the concluding 
ceremony of that pilgrimage. That portion 
_ the sacrifice of animals — Muhammad 
adopted in the feast which now, at al- 
Madinah, he substituted for the Jewish fast. 
This was well calculated to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the Makkans and to gain the goodwill 
of the Arabs. Muhammad could not then 
make the pilgrimage to Makkah, for as ye 
there was a hostile feeling between the iin¬ 
habitants of the two cities; but on the tenth 
day of the month Zu ’1-Hijjah, at the very 
time when the Arabs at Makkah were engaged 
in sacrificing victims, Muhammad went forth 
from his house at al-Madinah and assemblmg 
his followers instituted the ‘Idu 1-Ajlia. Two 
young kids were brought before him. One 
he sacrificed and said : “O Lord ! I eacnfice 
this for my whole people, all those who bear 
witness to Thy unity and to ™“ 8I °£ 
0 Lord 1 this is for Muhammad and for the 
family of Muhammad.” _... 

There is nothing in the Qur an to co " n ® 
this sacrifice with the history of Ishmael, but 

it is generally held by Muhammadanato have 
been instituted in commemoration ofAbia 
ham’s willingness to offer up his «»«■* 
sacrifice. And Muhammadan writers gener- 
ally maintain that the son was Ishmael and 
not Isaac, and that the scene took place on 
Mount Mina near Makkah, and not in the 
land of Moriah, as Is stated in Genesis. 

The following is the account given by Mu 
hammadan writersWhen ^ahim C 
peace of God be upon him) founded Makkah, 
the Lord desired him to prepare a feast for 
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Him. Upon Ibrahim’s (the Wend of God) 
requesting to know what He would have on 
the occasion, the Lord replied, * Gffer up thy 
son Isma'il.’ Agreeably to Gods command 
be took Isms'll to the Ka'bah to esorifloe 
him, and having laid him down, he made 
several ineffectual strokes on his throat with 
a knife, on which Ism&'il observed, ‘Tour 
eyes being uncovered, it is through pity and 
compassion for me you allow thei knife to 
miss: it would be better if you blindfolded 
yourself with the end of your turban and 
then sacrificed me.’ Ibrahim aoted upon bis 
son's suggestion and having repeated the 
words •Si-im 'llahi, allahu Jcbar ’ <U • In the 
name of God I God is great! ), he drew 
the knife aoross his son’s neck. In the mean¬ 
while, however, Gabriel h * d ' u T b * U *"t ed n ? 
broad-tailed sheep for the youth Ismk II, and 
Ibrahim unfolding his eyes observed, to Ue 


professed to abrogate the Jewish ritual, and 
also ignored entirely the doctrine of the 
Atonement as taught in the New Testament, 
denying even the yery fact of our Savwurs 
crucifixion, he made the “ day of sacrifice 
the great central ^val of his rehgiom 

There is a very remarkable Hadis, reiatea 
by ‘Ayishah, who states that Muhammad 
B&id, “ Man hath not done anything on the 
‘Idu'l-Aaha more pleasing to God than spiU- 
mg blood; for verily the animal sacrificed 
will come, on the day of resurrection, with 
its horns, its hair, and its hoofs, and will 
make the scale of his (good) actions heavy. 
Verily its blood reaoheth the acceptance of 
God, before it falleth upon the ground, there¬ 
fore be joyful in it." (Mishxat, book iv. 
ch. xlii. sec. 2.) 

Muhammad hen thus become a wiAmm to 
the doctrine of th j Christian faith that with¬ 
out shedding of blood, there is no remission. 
The animal sacrificed most be without blemish, 
and of full age; but it may be either a goat, 
a sheep, a cow, or a camel , 

The religious part of the festival is observed 
as follows The people assemble in the morn¬ 
ing for prayer, in the ‘Idgah, or place erected 
outside the city for these special festival 
prayers. The whole congregation then stand¬ 
ing in the usual order, the Imam takes his 
place in front of them and leads them in two 
rak‘ahB of prayer. After prayers the Imam 
ascends the mimbar or pulpit and delivers a 
Khutbah, or oration, on the subject of the 

festival. „ „ . . . 

We are indebted to Mr. Sell for the fol¬ 
lowing speoimen of the KJjutbah: > 

“In the name of God, the Compassionate, 

the MercifuL _ . , . , 

“ God is Great. There is no God but God. 
God is Great! God is Great and worthy of 
all praise. He is Holy. Day and night we 
should praise Him. He is without partner, 
without equal. All praise be to Him. Holy 
is He, Who makes the nch generous, Who 
provides the sacrifice for the wise. He is 
Great, without an equal All prau* be to 
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ffim. Luton I I toatify th»t thare ia no God 
but God. Ho is alone, without partner. This 
testimony is as bright as the early dawn, as 
brilliant as the glorious feast day. Muham- 
madis His servant who delivered His message. 
On Muhammad, and on his family, and on his 
Companions may the peace of God rest. On 
you who are present, 0 congregation of 
Muslimln, may the mercy of God for ever 
rest. 0 servants of God! our first duty is to 
fear God and to be kind. God has said, ‘ I will 
be with those who fear Me and are kind.' 

“Know, 0 servants of God I that to rejoice 
on the feast day is the sign and mark of the 
pure and good. Exalted will be the rank of 
such in Paradise, especially on the day of 
resurrection will they obtain dignity and 
honour. Do not on this day foolish acts. It 
is no time for amusements and negligence. 
This is the day on which to utter the praises 
of God, Read the Kalimah, the Takbir and 
the Tamhid. This is a high festival season 
and the feast of sacrifice. Read now the 
Takbiru’t-Tashrlq. God is great! God is 
great! There is no God but God ! God is 
great! God is great! All praise be to Him! 
From the morning of the ‘Arafah, after every 
f ar * rateah, it is good for a person to repeat 
the Takbiru’t-Tashriq. The woman before 
whom is a man as Imam, and the traveller 
whose Im4m is a permanent resident, should 
also repeat this Takbir. It should be said at 
each Narnia until the $alitu VA*r of the 
Feast day (10th). Some, however, say that 
it should he recited every day tiH the after¬ 
noon of the thirteenth day, as these are the 
days of the Tashriq, If the Imim forgets 
to recite, let not the worshipper forget. 
Know, 0 believers, that every free man who. 
is a §ihib-i-Ni?ib should offer sacrifice on 
this day, provided that this sum is exclusive 
of his horse, his clothes, his tools, and his 
household goods and slaves. It is wajib for 
everyone to offer sacrifice for himself, but it 
is not a wljib order that he should do it for 
his children. A goat, a ram, or a cow, should 
be offered in sacrifice for every seven persons. 
The victim must not be one-eyed, blind, lame, 
or very thin. 

“ If you sacrifice a fat animal it will serve 
you well, and carry you across the $iriifc. 
0 Believers, thus said the Prophet, on whom 
be the mercy and peace of God, * Sacrifice 
the victim with your own hands, this was the 
Sunnah of Ibrahim, on whom be peace. 1 

“In the Kitftbu Zadi ’t-Taqwa it is said 
that, on the ‘Idu’l-Fitr and the ‘Idu ’1-Azhi, 
four naj f rafrahs should be said after the farz 
Narnia of the ‘Id. In the first rak'ah after 
the Suratu ’l-Fatihah recite the Suratu ’1-A‘la 
(Surah ixxvii); in the second, the Suratu 'ah- 
Shams (Sfirah rci.); in the third, the Suratu 
’z-Zuha (Surah xciii.) ; in the fourth, the 
Suratu ’1-Ikhlas (cxii.). 

“ 0 Believers, if ye do so, God will pardon 
the sins of fifty years which are past and of 
fifty years to come. The reading of these 
Sarah* is equal, as an act of merit, to the 
reading of all the books God has sent by His 
prophets. 
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“ May God include us amongst those who 
are accepted by Him, who act according to 
the Law, whose desire will be granted at the 
Last Day. To all such there will be no fear 
in the Day of Resurrection; no sorrow in the 
examination at the Day of Judgment. The 
best of all books is the Qur’an. 0 believers ! 
May God give to us and to you a blessing for 
ever, by the grace of the Noble Qur’an. May 
its verses be our guide, and may its wise 
mention of God direct us aright. I desire 
that God may pardon all believers, male and 
female, the Muslimln and the Muslimkt, 
0 believers, also seek for pardon. Truly God 
is the Foi-giver, the Merciful, the Eternal 
King, the Compassionate, the Clement. 0 be¬ 
lievers, the Khutbah is over. Let all desire 
that on Muhammad Mu$tafu the mercy and 
peace of God may rest.’* 

The Khufcbah being ended, the people all 
return to their homes. The head of the 
faigiily then takes a sheep, or a cow, or a 
goat, or camel, and turning its head towards 
Makkah says: 

“In the name of the great God. 

“ Verily, my prayers, my sacrifice, my life, 
my death, belong to God, the Lord of the 
worlds. He has no partner; that is what I 
bidden: for I am first of those who are 
Muslim (i.e. resigned).” 

And then he slays the animal. The flesh of 
the animal is then divided into three portions, 
one third being given to relations, one third 
to the poor, and the remaining third reserved 
for the family. Quite apart from its religious 
ceremonies, the festival is observed as a great 
time of rejoicing, and the holiday is kept for 
two or three days in a similar way to that of 
the minor festival or the ‘Idu '1-Fijbr. [haw. 
XSRMAKL, SACRIFICE.] 

‘IDU ’L-PITE 0^,-q). Lit. 

“ The Festival of the Breaking of the Fast.” 
It is called also ‘ Idu Ramadan, the 6 Idu 
' 9 -$adaqak (Feast of Alms), and the *Idu >- 
stighir (Minor Festival). It commences as 
soon as the month's fast in Ramazan is 
over, and consequently on the first day of the 
month of Shawwal, It ig specially a feast of 
alms-giving. “ Bring out your alms,” said 
Ibn ‘Abbis, “ for the Prophet has ordained 
this as a divine institution, one $4* of barley 
or dates, or a half S* 1 of wheat: this is for 
every person, free or bond, man or woman, 
old or young, to purify thy fast (i.e. the 
month's fast iust concluded) of any obscene 
lanjnuge, and to give victuals to the poor.” 
(Mishkdt, book vi. ch. iii.) 

On this festival the people, having pre¬ 
viously distributed the alms which are called 
the Sadaqatv l-Ftty , assemble in the vast 
assembly outBide the city in the Idgah, and, 
being led by the Imam, recite two rak‘ahs 
of prayer. After prayers the Imam ascends 
the mxmbar. or pulpit, and delivers the khut¬ 
bah, or oration. We are indebted to Mr. Sell 
for the following specimen of one of these 
sermons:— 

“ the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 
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“ Holy is God who has opened the door of 
mercy for those who fast, and in mercy and 
kindness has granted them the right of en¬ 
trance into heaven. God is greater than alL 
There is no God save Him. God is great I 
God is great! and worthy of praise. It is of 
His grace and favour that Ho rewards those 
who keep the fast. He has said: ‘I will 
give in the future world houses and palaces, 
and many excellent blessings to those who 
fast. God is great! God is great I Holy is 
He who certainly sent the Qur’an to our Pro¬ 
phet in the month of Rama sin, and who sends 
angels to grant peace to all true believers. 
God is great ! and worthy of all praise. We 
praise and thank Him for the ‘Idu 1-Fitr, 
that great blessing; and we testify that be- 
sido Him there is no God. Ho is alone. Ho 
has no partner. This witnoss which we give 
to His Unity will ho a cause of our safety 
here, and finally gain us an entrance to Para¬ 
dise. Muhammad (on whom be the mercy 
and peace of God) and all famous prophots 
ai o His slaves. He is the Lord of genii and 
of men. From Him comes mercy and peace 
upon Muhammad and his family, so long as 
the world shall last. God is greater than all. 
There is none beside Him. God ia great! 
God ia great! and worthy of all praiae. O 
company of Believers, 0 congregation of 
Muslims, the mercy of the True One is on 
you. He says that this Feast day ia a bless¬ 
ing to you, and a curse to the unbelievers. 
Your fasting will not be rewarded, and your 
prayers will be stayed in their flight to hea¬ 
ven until you have given the eadaqah. 0 con¬ 
gregation of Believers, to give alms is to you 
a wftjib duty. Give to the poor some mea¬ 
sures of grain or its money equivalent. Your 
duty in Ramadan was to say the Tariwlh 
prayers, to make supplication to God, to sit 
and meditate (i'tikaf) and to read the Qur'&n. 
The religious duties of the first ten days of 
Ramadan gain the mercy of God, those of the 
second ten merit His pardon; whilst those of 
the last ten save those who do them from 
the punishment of hell. God has declared 
that Ramafin is a noble month, for is not one 
of its nights, the Lailatu ’1-Qadr, better than a 
thousand months ? On that night Gabriel 
and the angels descended from heaven : till 
the morning breaks it is full of blessing. Its 
eloquent interpreter, and its clearest proof is 
the Qur’an, the Word of God, most Gracious. 
Holy is God who says in the Qur’an: * This 
is a guide for men, a distinguisher between 
right and wrong.’ 0 Believers, in such a 
month be present, obey the order of your 
God, and fast; but let the sick and the tra¬ 
vellers substitute some other days on which 
to fast, so that no days be lost, and say: 4 God 
is great 1 ’ and praise Him. God has mado 
the fast easy for you. 0 Believers, God will 
bless you and us by the grace of the Holy 
Qur'an. Every verse of it is a benefit to us 
and fills us with wisdom. God ie the Bc- 
stower, the Holy King, the Munificent, the 
Kind, the Nourisher, tho Merciful, the Cle¬ 
ment." 

The Rhutbah being onded, the whole con- 
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gregation raise their hands and offer a mtma- 
jat for the remission of sins, the recovery of 
tho sick, increase of rain, abundance of corn, 
preservation from misfortune, and freedom 
from debt. The Imam then descends to the 
ground, and makes further supplication for 
the people, the congregation saying 44 Amin ” 
at the end of each supplication. At the close 
of the service the members of the congrega¬ 
tion salute and embrace each other, and offer 
mutual congratulations, and then return to 
their homes, and spend the rest of the day in 
feasting and merriment. 

Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali, in her Observation* 
on the Afusalmans of India, says:— 

44 The assemblies of the ladies on this fes¬ 
tival are marked by all the amusements and 
indulgences they can possibly invent or enjoy 
in their secluded state. Some receiving, 
others paying visits in covered conveyances ; 
all doing honour to the day by wearing their 
host jewellery and most splendid dress. The 
Zananah rings with festive songs and loud 
music, the cheerful meeting of friends, the 
distribution'of presents to dependants, and re¬ 
membrances to the poor; all is life and joy, 
cheerful bustle and amusement, on this-happy 
day of festival, when the jjfood lady of the 
mansion sits in state to receive presents from 
inferiors and to grant proofs of her favour to 
others.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, voL ii. 
p. 2$8, thus describes the Tan 1-FiJr, as 
kept in Egypt 

** Soon after sunrise on the first day, the 
people having all dressed in new, or in their 
best olothes, the men assemble in the 
mosques, and perform the prayers of two 
rsk'ahs, a Soonneh ordinance of the 'eed ; 
after which, the Khateeb delivers an exhorta¬ 
tion. Friends, meeting in the mosque, or in 
the street, or in each other's houses, congra¬ 
tulate and embrace and kisa each other. They 
generally visit each other for this purpose. 
Some, even of the lower classes, drees them¬ 
selves entirely in a new suit of clothes, and 
almost everyone wears something new, if it be 
only a pair of shoes. The servant is presented 
with at least one new article of clothing by 
the master, and receives a few piasters from 
each of his master’s friends, if they visit the 
house; or even goes to those friends to con¬ 
gratulate them, and receives his present; if 
he have served a former master, he also visits 
him, and is in like manner rewarded for his 
trouble; and sometimes he brings a present 
of a dish of sweet cakes, and obtains, in re¬ 
turn, money of twice the value, or more. On 
the days of this 'eed, most of the people of 
Cairo eat salted fish, and thin, folded pan¬ 
cakes, and a kind of bun. Some families also 
prepare a dish consisting of stewed meat, 
with onions, and a quantity of treacle, vine¬ 
gar, and coarse flour; and the master usually 
procures dried fruits, such as nuts, raisins, 
Ac., for his family. Most of the shops in the 
metropolis are closed, except those at which 
*eatables and sherbet are sold; but the streets 
present a gay appearance, from the crowds 
of passengers in their holiday clothes 
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41 On one or more days of this festival, some 
or all of the members of most families, but 
chiefly the women, visit the tombs of their 
relatives. This they also do on the occasion 
of the other grand festival. [‘idu ’l-azha.] 
The visitors, or their servants, carry palm 
branches, and sometimes sweet basil, to lay 
upon the tomb which they go to visit. The 
palm-branch is broken into several pieces, 
and these, or the leaves only, are placed on 
the tomb. 

“Numerous groups of women are seen on 
these occasions, bearing palm-branches, on 
their way to the cemeteries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the metropolis. They are also pro¬ 
vided, according to their circumstances, with 
cakes, bread, dates, or some other kind of 
food, to distribute to the poor who resort to 
the burial-ground on these days. Sometimes 
tents are pitched for them; the tents sur¬ 
round the tomb which is the object of the 
visit. The visitors recite the FaPhhah, or, 
if they can afford it, employ a person to recite 
first the Soorat Ya’-Seen, or a larger portion 
of the Ruran. Often a khutmeH (or recital of 
the whole of the Quran) is performed at the 
tomb, or in the house, by several fickees. 
Then men generally return immediately after 
these rites have been performed, and the frag¬ 
ments or leaves of the palm-branch laid on 
the tomb : the women usually go to the tomb 
early in the morning, and do not return until 
the afternoon; some of them (but these are 
not generally esteemed women of correct 
eonduct), if they have a tent, pass the night 
in it, and remain until the end of the festi¬ 
val, or until the afternoon of the following 
Friday; so, too, do the women of a family 
possessed of a private, enclosed burial- 
ground, with a house within it, for there are 
many such enclosures, and not a few with 
houses for the accommodation of the females 
in the midst of the public cemeteries of 
Cairo. Intrigues are said to be not uncom¬ 
mon with the females who spend the night in 
tents among the tombs. The great cemetery 
of Bab cn-Nusr, in the desert tract imme¬ 
diately on the north of the metropolis, pre¬ 
sents a remarkable scene on the two ’eeds. 
In a part neat the city-gate from which the 
burial-ground takes its name, many swings 
and whirligigs are erected, and several large 
tents, in some of which dancers, reciters of 
Aboo-Zeyd, and other performers, amuse a 
dense crowd of spectators; and throughout 
the burial-ground are seen numerous tents 
for the reception of the visitors of the tombs. 
About two or three days after the ’eed above 
described, the 4 Kisweh,’ or covering of the 
Kaabeh, which is sent annually with the 
great caravan of pilgrims, is conveyed in pro¬ 
cession from the citadel of the metropolis, 
where it is manufactured at the Sooltan’s 
expense, to the mosque of the Hhasaneyn, 
to be sewed together and lined, preparatively 
to the approaching pilgrimage.” [kiswah.] 
The visiting of tombs on the occasion of 
the two festivals is not a custom in India. 
It is generally done in the Muharram, both 
by the Sunnis and the Shiahs 


TFFAH (&»). “ Chastity, conti¬ 

nence, purity.” Akin riffah, “those who are 
chaste. 

‘IFRlT A demon, or class 

of demons, mentioned in the Qur'an (Surah 
xxvii. 39). They are said to be giants, and 
very malicious. The ghosts of the wickod 
dead are sometimes called by this name. 
[genu.] 

1FTAR Lit. “Breaking” 

Breaking the month’s fast nn the evening of 
the‘Idu’1-Fitr, that is, at the first sight of 
the new moon, after sunset. It is also used 
for breaking the fast every evening after sun¬ 
set during the month of Ramazan. It is, ac¬ 
cording to the example of the Prophet, to 
break the fast by eating either dates or salt. 

IHDAD The period of 

mourning observed by a widow for her hus¬ 
band, namely, four months and ten days. 
[mourning.] 

IHLAL Lit. “ Raising the 

voice.” A term used for the Talbiyah. 
[talbiyah.] 

IHRAM Lit. “Prohibit¬ 

ing.” The pilgrim’s dross, and also the state 
in which the pilgrim is held to be from the 
time he assumes this distinctive garb until 
he lays it aside. It consists of two new 
white cotton cloths, each six feet long by 
three and a half broad. One of these sheets, 
termed ride? is thrown over the back, and, 
exposing the arm and shoulder, is knotted at 
the right side in the style called i wisAafu 
The other, called isar, is wrapped round the 
loins from tho waist to the knee, and knotted 
or tucked in at the middle. 

In the state of ihram, the pilgrim is for¬ 
bidden the following actions : connection with 
or kissing women, covering the face, per¬ 
fumes, hunting or slaying animals, anoint¬ 
ing the head with oil, cutting the beard or 
shaving the head, colouring the clothes, wash¬ 
ing the head or beard with marsh mallow's, 
cutting the nails, plucking a blade of grass, 
cutting n green tree. But although the pil¬ 
grim is not allowed to hunt or slay animals, 
he may kill Jthe following noxious creatures: 
a lion, a biting dog, a snake or scorpion, a 
crow, a kite, and a rat. For each offence 
against the rules of ibram, special sacrifices 
are ordained, according to the offence. 
[hajj.] 

IHSAN (fcjL-*^). Lit. “To confer 

favours, or to perform an action in a perfect 
manner.” A term used in the Traditions for 
the sincere worship of God. Muhammad 
said Iksan was 44 both to worship God as if 
thou sawest Him, and to remember that God 
seest thee.” ( Mishkat , book i. ch. i. pt. 1.) 
The w'ord is used in this sense by the $ufi 
mystics. (‘Abdu r-Razraq’s Diet, of Sufi 
Terms.) 

I1JSA.N (tA—^). Lit- “ Keeping a 

wife secluded. ,r A legal term for a married 
man. (Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 49 ) 


IH8ABU *L-HAJJ 

ffl?ARU ’L-HAJJ (*J\ The « 

hindering of the Pilgrimage. For example: ( 

If a pilgrim be stopped on his way by any 
unforeseen circumstance, such as sickness or 
accident, he is required to send An animal to 
be sacrificed at the Sacred City. (Hidayah, 
Arabic ed., voL i. p. 184.) This injunction is 
founded upon the teaching of the 
Surah ii. 102. “ And if he be prevented, then 
send whatever offering shall be easiest: and 
shave not your heads until the offering reach 
the place of sacrifice. But whoever among 
you is sick, or hath an ailment of the head, 
must expiate by fasting, or alms, or a victim 
for sacrifice. And when ye are secure (from 
hindrances) then he who delights in the visi¬ 
tation (‘ Urnrak) of the holy place until the 
Pilgrimage, shall bring whatever offering shall 
be the easiest. But he who hath nothing to 
offer shall fast three days in the Pilgrimage 
and seven days when ye return: they shall 
be ten days in aU." 

IHTIKAR Hoarding up 

grain with th* object of raising the price. 
Used for monopoly of all kinds. Abu Hani- 
fah restricts its use to a monopoly of the 
necessaries of life. It is strictly forbidden 
by Muhammad, who is related to have said: 

« Whoever monopoliseth is a sinner ; “ Those 
who bring grain to a city to sell at a cheap 
rate are blessed, and they who keep it back 
in order to sell at a high rate are cursed. 

( [Mishkdt , book xii. ch. viii.) 

IHTILAM Polhitio not - 

luma ; after which gba$h or l«g R l bathing, i* 
absolutely necessary, [purification. J 

IHTIMiM “ Superin- 

tondence ; care ” The trust or jurisdiction of 
a landowner over certain portions of land. 

IHYAU 'L-MAWAT 

Lit, “ The revival of dead Ihtf^* 1 ’ ^ 
term for the cultivation of wastes. 

IH?AR (jUJ). A summons citing 

to appear before a Qa?i or Judge. 

TjAB The first proposal 

made by one of the parties in negoeiating or 
concluding a bargain, [ilarriagr.] 

UARAH (S W). Price, hire, wages, 

rent, profit, emolument, according to the sub¬ 
ject to which it applies, [hire.] 

IJMA‘ (£W'). The third founda¬ 
tion of Islam. It literally means “ collecting,” 
or “ assembling,” and in Muslim divinity it 
expresses the unanimous consent of the Muj- 
t&hidun (learned doctors); or, as we should 
call it, “the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.” A Mujtahid is a Muslim divine of 
the highest degree of learning, a title usually 
conferred by Muslim rulers. [mdJTAHID. 1 
There are three foundations of Jjma' i (l) 
IttifaO’i'Q/auti) unanimous consent expressed 
in declaration of opinion ; (2) 
expressed in unanimity of practice ; (3) lmjaq- 
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i-SaJciiti, when the majority of the Mujtahidun 
signified their tacit assent to the opinions of 
the minority by M silence ” or non-interference. 

The Mujtahidun capable of making Iptur 
must be “ men of learning and pietynot 
heretics, nor fools, but men of judgment.” 

There is great diversity of opinion as to up 
to what period in the history of Islam Ijmfr 
can be accepted. Some doctors assert that 
only the IjmSf- of the Mujtahidun who were 
Afhab (companions) ; others, that of those 
who were not only “ companions ” but “ de¬ 
scendants” of the “Prophet” can be ac¬ 
cepted ; whilst others accept the Ijmi * of the 
An*ars (helpers), and of the Muhajirun ^(fugi¬ 
tives), who were dwellers in al-Madinah with 
Muhammad. The majority of learned Muslim 
divines, however, appear to think that T/mui* 
may be collected in every age, although they 
admit that, owing to the numerous divisions 
which have arisen amongst Muhammadans, 
it has not been possible since the days of the 
Taba i u 't-Tabi'xn (».«. the followers of the 
followers of the Companions). 

The following is considered to be the rela¬ 
tive value of ljm &:— , , 

That of the Asbab (companions) is equal 
to Hadin Mutawdtxr. That which was de¬ 
cided afterwards, but in accordance with the 
unanimous opinion of the Aftyab, is equal to 
Hadifi-i - Khobar - i - Mashhur , and that upon 
which there was diversity of opinion amongst 
the Athab, but has since been decided bv the 
later Mujtahidun is equal to Haefa-i-Khabar-t^ 
Wahid. (See Syud Ahmad Khan’s Essay.) 

Some European writers confuse the term 
/,md‘ with IjtihitL But Ijtihad ii the |le- 
duction made by a single Mujtahid, whilst 
Ijm& is the collective opinion of a council of 

Mujtahidun, or enlightened doctors. 

Amongst the Shi‘ahs there are still Muj- 
t a hi dim whose Ijm& is accepted, but the 
Sunnis have four orthodox schools of in¬ 
terpretation, named after their respective 
founders— Hanafi, Shafa‘i, Malaki, and riam- 
bali. The Wahhabis for the most part reject 
Ijma k collected after the death of “the 
Companions.” 

It will be easily understood what a fruitful 
source of religious dissension and sectarian 
strife this third foundation of the rule of 
faith is. Divided as the Christian Church is 
by its numerous sects, it will compare fa¬ 
vourably with Muhammadanism even in this 
respect. Muhammad, it is related, prophesied 
that, as the Jewish Church had been divided 
into seventy-one sects I and the Christians 
into seventy-two ! so his followers would be 
divided into seventy-three sects ! But every 
Muslim historian is obliged to admit that 
they have far exceeded the limits of Mu- 
[ hammad’s prophecy ; for, according to ‘ Abdu 
> ’i-Qadir al-Jilani, there are at least 160. 

I UTIHAD LU - “Exer- 

1 tion.” The logical deduction on a legal or 
j theological question by a Mujtahid or learned 
1 and enlightened doctor, as diitingnished from 
i Ijmi •, which is the collective opinion of a 

council of divines. 
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This method of attaining to a certain degree 
of authority in searching into the principles 
of jurisprudence is sanctioned by the Tra¬ 
ditions :— 

“ The Prophet wished to send a man named 
Mu'lz to al- Yaman to reoeive some money col¬ 
lected for alms, which he was then to distri¬ 
bute to the poor. On appointing him he said : 
‘O Mu'iz, by what rule will you act?’ Ho 
replied, * By the Law of the Qur’an.’ 4 But 
if you And no direction therein ? ’ 4 Then I 
will act according to the Sunnah of the 
Prophet.’ 1 But what if that fails?’ ‘ Then 
I wul make an litihdd , and act on that.’ The 
Prophet raised his hands and said, 4 Praise 
be to God who guides the messenger of His 
Prophet in what He pleases.’" 

The growth of this system of divinity is 
traced by a Sunni writer, Mirza Qasim Beg, 
Professor in the University of St. Petersburg 
(extracts from which are given in Sell's Faith 
of Uldm)> as follows :— 

1. God, the only legislator, has shown the 
way of felicity to the people whom He has 
chosen, and in order to enable them to walk 
in that way He has shown to them the pre¬ 
cepts which are found partly in the eternal 
Qur’an, and partly in the sayings of the 
Prophet transmitted to posterity by the Com¬ 
panions and preserved in the Sunnah. That 
way is called the Shari‘ah (law). The rules 
thereof are called At}kam!(commandments). 

2. The Qur’in and the Sunnah, which since 
their manifestation are the primitive sources 
of the orders of the Law, form two branches 
of study, via. 4 Ilm-i-Tafsir, or the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Qur’&n, and *Ilm-i-Hnd!ff, or the 
study of Tradition. 

8. All the orders of the Law hare regard 
either to the actions (Din), or to the belief 
(/men) of the faithful (Mukaltif), 

4. As the Qur’an and tho Sunnah arc the 
principal sources from whonce the precepts 
of the Shari 4 ah have been drawn, so the rules 
reoognised as tho principal elements of actual 
jurisprudence are the subject of ‘Ilm-i-Fiqh, 
or the science of Law. 

Fiqh in its root signifies ** conception, eom- 

E rehension." Thus Muhammad prayod for 
bn Mas 4 ud: « May God make him compre¬ 
hend ( 'Fuqqaha-hu\ and make him know the 
interpretation of the Qur’an/ Muhammad in 
his quality of Judge and chief of the Believers 
decided, without appeal or contradiction, all 
the affairs of the people. His sayings served 
as a guide to the Companions. After the 
death of the Prophet the first Khalifahs acted 
on the authority of the Traditions. Mean¬ 
while the Qur’an and the Sunnah, the principal 
elements of religion and legislation, became 
little by little the subject of controversy. 
It was then that men applied themselves 
vigorously to the task of learning by heart 
the Qur’an and tho Traditions, and then that 
jurisprudence became a separate science. No 
science had as yet been systematically taught, 
and tho early Musalmans did not possess 
books whioh would serve for such teaching. 
A change soon, however, took place. In the 
year in which the great jurisconsult of Syria 


died (a.b. 80), Nu 4 min ibn $abit, sumamed 
Abu Hanifah, was born. He is the most 
celebrated of the founders of the »ohools of 
jurisprudence, a science which ranks first in 
all Muslim seats of learning. Until that time 
and for thirty years later the learned doctors 
had all their knowledge by heart, nnd those 
who possessed good memories wero highly 
esteemed. Many of them knew by heart the 
whole Qur’an with tho comments made on it 
by the Prophet and by the Companions ; they 
also knew the Traditions nnd their explana¬ 
tions, and all the commands which proceed 
from tho Qur’an and the Sunnah. Such men 
enjoyed the right of Mujtahidun. They 
transmitted their knowledge to their scholars 
orally. It was not till towards the middle of 
the second century of the Hijrah that treatises 
on the different branches of the Law were 
written, after which six schools (Mazhabs) of 
jurisprudence were formed. The founders (all 
Imams of the first class) were Abu Hanifah, 
tho Imamu 1-A‘zam or greatest Imam (a.h. 
150), Sufyan as-Sauri (a.h. 161), Mfclik (a.h. 
179), ash-Shafi‘I (a.h. 204), Ibn Hanbal (a.h. 
241), and the Imam Dawud az-Z&hiri (a.h. 
270). The two sects founded by as-Sauri and 
&z-£ahirt became extinct in the eighth cen¬ 
tury of the Hijrah. The other four still remain. 
These men venerated one another. The 
younger ones speak with great respect of the 
older. Thus ash-ShafH says: “ No one in 
the world was so well versed in jurisprudence 
as Abu Hanifah was, and he who Las read 
neithor his works nor those of his disciples 
knows nothing of jurisprudence.” Ibn Hanbal, 
when sick, wore a shirt which had belonged to 
ash-Shafi 1 !, in order that he might be oured 
of his malady; hut all this did not prevent 
them starting schools of their own, for the 
right of Ijtihad is granted to those who are 
real Mujtahidun. 

There are three degrees of Ijtihad; 

1. IjUhadfVth-Shar*, absolute independence 
in legislation. 

2. Ijtihad fi 'l~Maihab % authority in the ju¬ 
dicial systems founded by tho Mujtahidun of 
the first class. 

3. Ijtihad fi'i-Matd’if , authority in cases 
which have not been decided by the authors 
of the four systems of jurisprudence. 

The first is called a complete and absolute 
authority, the second relative, the third 
special 

(1) Ijtihad f\ V/t-SAar 4 . 

Absoluto independence in legislation is the 
gift of God. Ho to whom it is given when 
seeking to discover the meaning of the Divine 
Law is not bound to follow any other teacher. 
He can use his own judgment. This gift was 
bestowed on tho jurisconsults of the first, and 
to some of the second and third centuries, 
The Companions, however, who were closely 
connected with the Prophet, having trans¬ 
mitted immediately to their posterity the 
treasures of legislation, arc looked upon as 
Mujtahidun of much higher authority than 
those of the second and third centuries. Thus 
Abu Hanifah says : *« That which comes to us 
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from the Compenione is on our head and eyes j 
(i.e. to he received with respect): as to that I 
which comes from the Tahi'un, they arc men j 
und we are men.” , . , ; 

Since the time of the Tft.brun thin degree j 
of Mujtahid hue only been conferred on the 
aix great Imams before mentioned. Theoreti¬ 
cally any Muslim can attain to this degree, but 
it is one of the principles of jurisprudence 
that the confirmation of this rank is depen¬ 
dent on many conditions, and so no one now 
gains the honour. These conditions are 
1 The knowledge of the Qur'an and all 
that is related to it; that is to say, a com¬ 
plete knowledge of Arabic literature, a pro¬ 
found acquaintance with the orders of the 
Qur’an and all their sub-divisions, their ■ 
relationship to each other and their connec¬ 
tion with the orders of the Sunnah. The 
candidate should know when and why each 
verse of tbo Qur’an was written, he should 
have a perfect acquaintance with the literal 
meaning of the words, the epociality or. gene- 
rality of each clause, the abrogating and 
abrogated sentences. He should be able to 
make clear the meaning of the “ obscure 
passages (MutaskM), to discriminate be¬ 
tween tbo literal and the allegorical, the 
universal and the particular. . 

2. He must know the Qur an by heart wittf 
all the Traditions and explanations. 

3 . He must have a perfect knowledge of 
the Traditions, or at least of three thousand 

of them. ... . 

He must know their source, history, ob¬ 
ject and theiv connection with the laws of the 
Qur’an. He should know by heart the moRt 
important Traditions. 

4 . A pious and austere life. 

5. A profound knowledge of all the sciencos 

of the Law. . , 

Should anyone now aspire to such a 
degree another condition would he added, 

6 . A complete knowledge of the four schools 
of jurisprudence. 

The obstacles, then, are almost insurmount¬ 
able, On the one hand, there is the soverity 
of tho ‘Ulama*, which requires from the can¬ 
didate things almost impossible ; on the other, 
there is the attachment of the ‘Ulama to their 
own Imams, for should such a man arise no 
one is bound now to listen to him. The Imam 
Ibn Hanbal said: “ Draw your knowledge 
from whence the Imams drew theirs, and do 
not content yourself with following others, for 
that is certainly blindness of sight. Thus 
the schools of the four Imams romain intact 
after a thousand years havo passed, and ho 
the ‘Ulama’ recognise since tho time of those 
Imams no Mujtahid of the first degree. Ibn 
Hanbal was the last. . 

The rights of the man who attained to this 
degree wore very important. He was not 
hound to be a disciple of another, he wah a 
mediator between the Law and his followers, 
for whom he established a system of legisla¬ 
tion, without anyone having the right to 
make any objection. He had the right to 
explain the Qur’ftn, the Snnnah, and the 
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IjmftS according as he understood them. He 
lied the Prophet’s words, whilst hts dUciplee 
only used his. Should a disciple find some 
discrepancy between a decision of his own 
Imam and the Qur’ftn or Traditions, he must 
abide by tho decision of the Imam. The Law 
does not permit him to interpret after hi* own 
fashion. When once the disciple ha* entered 
the sect of one Imam he cannot leave it and 
join another. He losesi the right .°Jj **1** 
judgment, for only a Mujtahid of the nr*t 
class can dispute the decision of ™ 

Imams. Theoretically, such Muj tabid On may 
still arise; but, as we have already ahown, 
practically they do not. 

(2.) Jjtihad fx 'l-Mathah, 

This degree has been granted to the imme¬ 
diate disciple* of the great Imams who have 
elaborated the systems of their masters. They 
enjoyed the special consideration of the con¬ 
temporary ‘Ulama’, and of their respective 
Imams who in some cases have allowed them 
to retain their own opinion. The most famous 
of these men are the two disciple* of Abu 
Hanifah, Abu Yusuf, and Muhammad ibn 
al-Hasan. In a secondary matter their opinion 
carries great weight. It is laid down as a 
mlo that u Mufti may follow the unanimous 
opinion of these two even when it goes agftinst 
that of Abu Hanifah. 

(3.) Ijtikdd fi H‘Sfa*uiL 
This is the degree of special independence. 
The candidates for it should have a perfect 
knowledge of all the branches of jurispru¬ 
dence according to the four schools of the 
Arabic language and literature. They can 
solve cases which come before them, giving 
reasons for their judgment, or decide on cases 
which have not been settled by previous Muj- 
tahidun; but in either case their decisions 
must always bo in absolute accordance with 
the opinions of the Mujtahidfin of the first and 
second classes, and with the principles which 
guided them. Many of these men attained great 
celebrity during their lifotime, but to most 
of them this rank is not accorded till after 
tboir death. Since their Imam Qasi Khan died 
Ca.il 51)2), no one has been recognised by the 
Sunnis as u Mujtahid even of the third class. 

There are threo other inferior classes of 
jurists, called Muqallidun, or followers of tho 
Mujtahid un; but all that the highest in rank 
amongst them can do is to explain obscure 
passages in the writings of the older juriscon¬ 
sults. By some of tho ‘Ulamft* they ore con¬ 
sidered \o bo equal to the MujtahidOn of the 
third cUhk. If theve are several conflicting 
legal opinions on any point, they can select 
one opinion on which to base their decision. 
This a mere Qazi cannot do. In such a case 
he would have to refer to theso men or to 
their writings for guidance. They seom to 
have written commentaries on the legal Mrs* 
terns without originating anything new. The 
author of the Hiduyah , who lived at the end 
of the sixth century, was a Muqallid. 

IKULA9 Lit. “Sincerity" 

(I) A theological term, implying that a Mus- 
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lim performs his religions acts in the sight of 
God alone, and not to be seen of men. (2) 
Ai-Ik bias, the title of the cxnth Surah of the 
Qur’an. A chapter which occurs in the daily 
prayer, and reads thus:— 

14 Say, ‘ He is God alone ! 

God the Eternal! 

He begets not, and is not begotten! 

Nor is there anyone like unto him !’” 
Professor Palmer says this chapter 'is 
generally known as al-lkhtd?, “clearing one¬ 
self,” i.e. of belief in any but one God. 

IKRAH [compulsion.] 

‘IKRIMAH Lit. 4 ‘ A hen 

pigeon.” The son of Abu Jahl ibn Hisham. 
A “ companion ” of the Prophet. He em¬ 
braced Islam after the final taking of Mak- 
kah. For some years he and his father, 
Abu Jahl, were determined opponents of 
Islam. He was one of the heroes of the 
Quraiah at the battle of Badr, and com¬ 
manded the left wing of the Quraish army 
at Uhud. He opposed the Prophet's advance 
on Makkah, and on defeat fled to Jiddah, 
intending to escape to Africa, but he was 
brought baok by his wife to Makkah, and 
received pardon from Muhammad, and em¬ 
braced Islam. He became one of Abu Bakr’s 
generals, and died in his reign. 


‘IKRIMAH Abu 4 Abdi 

’llah ‘Ikrimah ibn ‘Audi ’llah, was a slave 
belonging to Ibn ‘Abbas. His master took 
great pains to teach him the Qur’an and the 
Traditions, and consequently he is known as 
a traditionist of some note. His master, Ibn 
‘Abbas, died without giving him his liberty, 
and ‘Ali the son of Ibn ‘Abbas sold him to 
K-h alid ibn Yazid for four thousand dinars. 
But ‘Ikrimah went to ‘All and said, “ You 
have sold your father’s learning for four thou¬ 
sand dinars I ” Upon this, ‘All, being ashamed, 
obtained Kljalid’s consent to annul the bargain, 
and he granted ‘Ikrimah his liberty. He died 
A.H. 107 (a.d. 725), aged 84. 


ILA (*M). A form of divorce in 
which a man makes a vow that he will not 
have connection with his wife for not less 
than four months and observes it invio¬ 
late. The divorce is thereby effected ipso 
facto, without a decree of separation from the 
judge. See Qur'an, Suratu ’1-Baqarah, ii. 226: 
44 Those who swear off from their women, 
they must wait four months ; but if they 
break their vow, God is forgiving and merci¬ 
ful.” 

Sulaiman ibn Yasar says: “I was in com¬ 
pany with about ten of the Prophet’s Com¬ 
panions, and every one said, ‘A man who 
swears that he will not go near his wife for 
four months shall be imprisoned until he 
return to her, or he shall divorce her.’” 
(Mishkdt, book xiil cb. xiii.) 


ILAH (dJI). An object of worship 
or adoration ; t.e. a god, or deity. The term 
Allah, “God,” being llah with the definite 
article Jt «/, i e. al-ildh, “ the God." 


*ILM 

ILAHI Prom llah, “ God.” 

(1) Thnt which is divine, e.g. ad-dinu '1-Ildht. 
the divine religion. (2) Ildhi is also used for 
the era instituted by the Emperor Akbar, 
commencing with the first year of his reign. 
a.h. 963, a.d. 1556. Although found on the 
coins of Akbar and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors, it never obtained currency, and is 
now obsolete. 

PLAN (g&ct). Publishing the 

notice of marriage by sending messengers to 
the houses of friends. A custom which is 
founded upon the express injunction of the 
Prophet, as reported by ‘Ayishah: “Give 
notice of marriages, perform them in mosques, 
and beat drums for them.” (Mishkdt, book 
xiii. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

ILHAM (|»W'). [inspiration.] 
al-ILHAMU ’R-RABBANI 
(u*y^ [inspiration.] 

ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 

An illegitimate child, Arabic wafadu ’ z-zind ’ 
aJj), has legally no father, and a pu¬ 
tative father is, therefore, excluded from the 
custody of such a child. The child only in¬ 
herits from its mother and the mother’s 
relations, who in return inherit from him. 

( Tagore Imw Lectures , 1873, pp. 123, 488.) 

‘ILLlYtJN The seventh 

stage of celestial bliss. Also the register in 
which the good deeds of Muslims are said to 
be written. See Suratu ’t-Tatfif, lxxxiii. 18 : 

“ The register of the righteous is in ‘Illlyun.” 
See also Mishkut, book v. ch. iii. pt. 3: “ The 
angels follow it (the soul) through each 
heaven, and the angels of one region pass it 
on to the next until it reaches the seventh 
heaven, when God says, ‘ Write the name of 
my servant in ‘///fyun, and return him to the 
earth, that is, to his body which is buried in 
the earth.” 

4 ILM Lit 44 To know; 

knowledge.” In Muslim theology, the word 
is always used for religious knowledge. 
‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says it is the knowledge of re¬ 
ligion as expressed in “ the Book” (Qur an) and 
the «Sunnah ” (Traditions), and is of two 
kinds, ‘7/mu 7 -Mabudi, elementary knowledge, 
or that relating to the words and sentences 
of the Qur’an and Hadis ; and ‘7/mu 7- jtf«- 
qd$xd, perfected knowledge, or that relating 
to faith and works, as taught in the Qur’an 
and Hadis. There is also ‘7/mu H-Mukd- 
sha/ah , revealed knowledge, or that secret 
knowledge, or light, which shines into the 
heart of the pious Muslim, whereby he be¬ 
comes enlightened as to the truths of religion. 
This spiritual knowledge is also called *//»#« 
’f-JJaqiqah, or the knowledge of the truth. It 
is related (Mishkdt , book ii. ch. i. Arabic ed.) 
that the Prophet said ‘Hm is of three kinds, 
viz. Aydtu 'l-Mubkam, Sunnatv ’t-Qa^im, and 
Farisatu ’/-‘Adi/, and that whatever is be¬ 
yond these three is not necessary. The 
learned doctors explain these terms as fol- 
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lows : Aydtu ' l-Muhkam , the established text 
or verses of the Qur’an; Sunnatu 7- Qatm. 
the correct Ahadia or Traditions ; and Fan - 
zatu 7 -‘Adit, the lawful interpretation of the 
Qur’an and the Traditions. 

The acquisition and the imparting of reli¬ 
gious knowledge is very highly commended 
by Muhammad (see Mishkatu ’ l-Masdbih , in 
loco ):— 

“ The desire of knowledge is a divine com¬ 
mandment for every Muslim, and to instruct 
in knowledge those who are unworthy of it, 
is like putting pearls, jewels, and gold on the 
necks of swine.” 

“ Whoever is asked about the knowledge 
which he hath, and concealeth it, will be 
reined with a bridle of fire on the Day of 
Resurrection.” 

“ There are two avaricious persons that are 
never satisfied : one of them in knowledge, the 
more he attains the more he desires; the 
other of the world, with the things of which 
he is never satisfied.” 

“ That person who will pursue the road of 
knowledge, God will direct him to the road of 
Paradise ; and verily the angels spread their 
mins to receive him that 9eeketh after know¬ 
ledge ; and everything in heaven and earth 
will ask grace for him. Verily the supe¬ 
riority of a learned man over a worshipper 
is like that of the full moon over all the stars.” 

‘ILMU ’L-ADAB The 

science of Philology. In Hajj'x Khaltah . 
Lexicon, voL i. p. 215, quoted by Lane, it is 
“the science by which one guards against 
error in the language of the Arabs, with 
respect to words and with respect to writing.” 

The science of polite writing is classed 
under twelve heads : 1 ,tuyhah, lexicology ; 2, 
surf, accidence ; 3, ishtxqdq, derivation ; 4, 
nahw , syntax ; 5, rna'dnt, sense or meaning; 6, 
bayun, eloquence; 7, ‘aruz, prosody; S,qafiyah f 
rhyme; 9, rasmu ’ l-khatt , caligraphy ; 10, qarz- 
i!sA-s/fi‘r, versification; 11, insha'u f n-na$r, 
prose composition: 12, mukazarah, dictation. 
These sections are regarded as distinct sciences. 

‘ILMU ’L-AKBLAQ ^). 

Ethics; morals. The beat-known works on 
the subject are the Persian works — the 
Akhldq -1 - Jalalij by Faqir Jam Muham¬ 
mad, a.h. 908, which has been translated 
into English, with references and notes, by 
\V. F. Thompson, Esq. (London, 1839) ; the 
Akhldq-i-Nafxrx , by Nasiru ’d-dln at-Tusi, 
jlh. 072 ; and the Akhldq-i-Muhsinx by the 
Maniawl Husain al-Kashifi (Husain the com¬ 
mentator), A.H. 910. 

‘ILMU ’L-AKTAF ^M). 

The science of divining by the shoulder- 
blades of sheep. It was the custom of the 
ancient Arabs to place the shoulder-bone of 
a sheep in the sun, and to examine it, and 
so divine by its marks future events, in the 
same way as by the science of palmistry. 
(Kashfu V£unun, in loco.) 

‘ILMU ’L-'AQA’ID ^O-e). 

[‘ILMU ’L-KALAM.] 


‘ILMU ’L-ASMA’ (.U-H ^Ic). The 

knowledge of the names, titles, or attributes 
of God. [GOD, ZIKR, 8UFII8M.] 

‘ILMU ’L-BATIN The 

mystic science ; the same as Tasawwuf. 

[ SUF1I8M. J 

‘ILMU’L-FALAKCciUaII The 

science of Astronomy. According to the Mu¬ 
hammadans the earth is the centre of the 
astronomical system. The seven planets, 
which are called the nujurnu 's-saiyarat or 
wandering stars, as distinguished from fixed 
stars, are 1, Qumar, Moon; 2, ‘ Utdrid, Mer¬ 
cury ; 3, Zuhrah , Venus ; 4, Shams, Sun ; 5, 
Mirrikh , Mars ; (5, Mushtax'i, Jupiter; 7, Zuhal , 
Saturn. 

The Arabian arrangement of the planets is 
that of Ptolemy, who placed the earth in the 
centre of the universe, and nearest to it the 
moon, whose synodic revolution is the shortest 
of all, being performed in 29$ days. Next to 
the moon he placed Mercury, who returns to 
his conjunctions in 116 days. After Mercury 
followed Venus, whose periodic time is 584 
days. Beyond Venus he placed the sun, then 
Mars, next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond 
which are the fixed stars. 

The signs of the zodiac (mintaqatu U-buruj) 
are called: 1, Hdinal , Ram; 2, £>aur, Bull; 
3, Jauzaly Twins ; 4, Saratdn, Crab ; 5, Asad, 
Lion ; 6, Sunbalah (lit. an ear of corn), Virgin ; 
7, Mizaiiy Scales ; 8, 'Aarab, Scorpion ; 9, Qaus 
(bow), Archer ; 10, Jaay (he-goat), Capricorn ; 
11, Dalxv (watering-pot), Aquarius ; 12, Hut , 
Fish. 

‘ILMU ’L-FARA’I? ^). 

The law of inheritance, [inhwutawc*.] 

‘ILMU ’L-FIQH («»n f±*). Juris- 

prudence ; and the knowledge of all subjects 
connected with practical religion. In the first 
place, Fiqh deals with the five pillars of 
practical religion : 1, the recital of the creed ; 
2, prayer; 3, fasting; 4, zakat or almsgiving ; 
5, hajj or pilgrimage : and in the second place 
with all questions of jurisprudence such as 
marriage, divorce, inheritance, sale, evidence, 
slavery, partnership, warfare, &c. &c. 

The chief Sunni works on the subject are : 
Of the Hanafi sect, the Hiddyah, the Fatawd- 
i-'Alamgiri, the Durrxt 'l-Mukhhtar, and Raddv 
d-Muhtai ’, of the ShafW and Malaki sects, 
the Kitabu'l-Anwar, the Muharrar , and the 
Ikhtildfu ’ l-A’immah . The best-known Shi‘ab 
works on jurisprudence are the Shara*i l ii 7- 
Islam , the Mafdtxh , and the Jami'u ’ sh - 
Shatat. 

‘ILMU *L-HADl§ ,-JL*). 

The science of the Traditions ; i.e. the various 
canons which have been established for ascer¬ 
taining the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Hadis or Traditions. The Nuktbatu 
H-Fikar, with its commentai 7 the tfuxhatu 
'n-Na$ar by Sbahabu ’d-dln Ahmad al- 
‘Asqalam (Lee’s ed. Calcutta, 1862), is a well- 
known work on the subject. 
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‘ILMU ’L-HANDA8AE (fl« 
The science of Geometry. 
‘ILMU ’L-HIKMAH (*-*•» fie). 
Also ‘Ilmu ’l-Falsafah (<vi—USX fie). 

[PHILOSOPHY.] 

TLMIJ ’L-HISAB f-»-e). 

Arithmetic. 

‘ILMU ’L-ILAHlYAT fl*). 

A knowledge of divinity. [theology.] 

‘ILMU ’L-INSHA’ (eUU\ fif). The 

art of literary composition, [inbha’.] 

‘ILMU ’L-JABR (r*-V' f- 1 -®)- 

Algebra. 

‘ILMU ’L-KAFP fl®)- The 

science of palmistry said to have been 
practised by Daniel. 

‘ILMU’L-KALAM (fW\ f-J-e). 

Scholastic theology; It is also known as 
t Hmu , l~ i Aqa'id, the science of the articles of 
belief. The author of the Kash/n ’s-^unu/i 
defines it as “the science whereby we are 
able to bring forward proofs of our religious 
belief,” and it includes the discussion of the 
nature of the existence and the attributes of 
God. 

K Ilmu 'l-Katam is the discussion of all sub¬ 
jects connected with the six articles of the 
Muslim Creed: 1, the Unity of God; 2, the 
Angels : 3, the Books ; 4, the Prophets ; 

6, the Day of Judgment ; 6, the Decrees of 
God, as distinguished from al-Fiqh, which is 
an exposition of the five foundations of 
practical religion 1, recital of the Creed; 

2, prayer; 3, fasting ; 4, zakat; 5, hajj. 

The most celebrated works on the subject 
of ‘Aqa’id or ‘Ilmu’1-Kalam are: Sharbu 
'l^Aqaid, by the Maul&wi Mas‘ud Sa‘du 
‘d-din at-T&ftazani, A.H. 792 ; the Sharhu 
'f-Muwaqift by Saiyid Sharif Jurjani. 

‘ILMU ’L-LUQBAH (MW f^)- 

Lexicography, [arabic lexicons.] 

‘ILMU ’L-MANTIQ r- 1 -*)- 

Logical science, [logic.] 

‘ILMU ’L-M ASAHAH fl«). 

Mensuration. 

•ILMU 'L-MILAHAH ( f ' - ® 
l - ») The nautical art. The 

science of making and navigating ships. 

‘ILMU ’L-MUSIQA fie). 

The science of MnBic. [music.] 

‘ILMU ’L-U?UL (J r Ul fie). The 

science of the “ roots,” or fundamentals of the 
religion of Muhammad, namely, of the 
Qur’an, Ahadis, Ijma‘, and Qiyas. The 
science of exegesis, or the rules of interpre¬ 
tation of these four roots of Islam. An ex¬ 
planation of the methods of this science will 
be found in the article on qur’aN, Sect, viii., 
the same principles applying to the other 
three fundamentals. 

The best known works on the ‘Dmu *1* 
Usfi are the Manor , by ‘Abdu ’llfch ibn 
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Ahmad an-Nasafi, a.h. 710, and its com¬ 
mentary, the Nuru I-Anwar \ also at-J<znfiA> 
by ‘Ubaidu ’lliih ibn Mas‘ud, a.h. 747, with 
its commentary, at-Tauzih, by the same 
author, and a super-commentary, the Tttl- 
wihu 't-Tau+ih, by Sa‘du ’d-din Mas‘\id ibn 
‘Umar at-Taftazani, a.h. 792. 

al-‘ILMU ’L-YAQlN fW')- 

Certain knowledge; demonstration; a reli¬ 
gions life; a knowledge of the truth. 

‘ILMU’N-NABATAT (*a»V5l*«H fie). 

Botany. The knowledge of the use of herbs. 

‘ILMU ’N-NUJUM ( r y^l f-!-®). 

Astrology. “ The science by which are dis¬ 
covered the events both of the present and of 
the future by means of the position of the 
stars.” (Kash/u ^z-Znnun, tn loco.) [astro¬ 
logy.] 

‘ILMU ’R-RAML (J—j-N f-l-e). 

Geomancy. A pretended divination by mean* 
of lines on the sand (rami). It is said to have 
been practised as a miracle by six prophets, 
viz. Adam, Idris, Luqmiin, Armiya 
miah), Sha‘ya’ (Isaiah), Daniel (See Kash/u 
in loco.) 

‘ILMU ’R-RIYA2AH 

Mathematics. The author of the Kash/u 
'%-Zunun says the science of Riydzah is 
divided into four 'Sections : 1, handasah , 

geometry ; 2, £faA, astronomy ; 3» ^udt, 
arithmetic; 4, musiqa, music. 

‘ILMU ’SH-SHTR (^ 

[poetry.] 

‘ILMU ’S-SIHR (^-Jl (AO- The 

science of magic, [magic.] 

‘ILMU ’S-SIMIYA’ (.W-a f*e). 

Natural magic, chiromancy, palmistry. 

al-‘ILMU ’T-TABM fW'). 

Natural philosophy. 

‘ILMU ’T-TAJWlD (-*^\ fie), 

called also ‘Ilmu 't-Qira'ah. The science of 
reading the Qur’an correctly. The most popu¬ 
lar work on the subject is al^Muqaddamatu 
'l-tTazaviyahf by the Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
Muhammad al-Jazari (a.h. 883). 

‘ILMU ’T-TASAWWUF (f-L-e 
*jy*A\). The mystic or contemplative 
science, [suphsm.] 

‘ILMU ’T-TASHRlH ( c i r ^\ fie). 

The science of anatomy. 

‘ILMU T-TAWARULB (f—1— 6 
or ‘Ilmu 't-Ta’riki. Chrono¬ 
logy, history. For a complete list of Muham¬ 
madan histories of an early date, see Kathfu 
'z-Zunun in loco. 

‘ILMU T-TIBB A). The 

science of Medicine. For a list of medical 
books of an early date, see Kash/u 
in loco. 

ILQA’ (•!*>')- Lit. “Injecting; 
infusing.” A theological term used for th* 
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teaching of the heart by the power of God. 
Inspiration of soul in that which is good. 

IMAGES. It is unlawful for a 

Muhammadan to have an image of anj'kind 
to his house. (Mi,hkit, book xx. ch. v.) 
[PICTURE®, IDOLS.] 

IMAM One whose leader- 

ship or example is to be followed. A j>a - 
tem; a model; an example of evil, the 
t«rm is used in the Qur’to in these 
Surah ii. 118: “Verily I have set thee 
(Abraham) as on Imam (or a leaaer) for 

m StUah xvii. 73: “The day wil1 

call all men by their Imam (or leader). 

SOrah xxxvi. 11: “Everything we have 

“sS xv.Vo^'Thfy (Sodom and Midian) 

us a model to the 

piona w 


Muhammadans use the term in the follow 

Imam, or Khallfah, of the Muslim 
people. The author of the Hidayah says, by 

the rightful Imam is understood a person in 

whom all the qualities essential to magis¬ 
tracy are united, such as Islimism, freedom, 
sanity of intellect, and maturity of age, and 
who has been elected into his ofBce by any 
tribe of Muslims, with their g«n"al consent , 
whose view and intention is the advance¬ 
ment of the true religion, and the »tren£hen- 
ing of the Muslims, and nnder whom the 
Muslims enjoy security in person 
oertv one who levies title and tribute ao- 
fordtag to law; who, out of the public trea¬ 
sury, pays what is due to learned men 
preachers, qM*, muftis, pWlo.oph.r. pubh 
teachers, and so forth; and who is Just in 
all his dealings with Muslims; for whoevei 
does not answer this description is not the 
right Imim, whence it is not l “® u f n '| en ‘ *° 
support such a one, but rather it is inoum- 
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liwrnwn THR F ATIH AH OH FIRST SURAH OF THR QOR'AH. 

thr iham LEADING fratrrs and 


Sjyts&A-ajJS: 

si&TMssassas 

‘ m The Shi-ahs apply .the term Imam to 
the twelve leaders of their sect whom they 
call the true Imams [shi‘ah], and n .8 
the term Khalifah for this office as the Sun™" 

SjSLRfisssasSf- 

^hTVayatu^QMb (Merrick’s edition 

»rr^rrr.t ,h .i.« 


to that rank, and they all testified, We were 
raised up on account of youx propliet.c l 
office and the Im&mate of *Ali ihn Abi 
and of the Imams of vour posterity. Aliy me 

Musa ar’-Riaa, and Muhammad at-Jaqi, and 
‘Ali an-Naqi, and al-Hasan al-‘Askari, and al- 
M«hdi all performing prayers in a Hoa of 
Sht ’ThesCsaid tL^o.t High are my 
proofs, vicegerents, and friends, and the last 
of them will take vengeance on my enemies. 

ra'i The Imam, or leader, of any system of 
theology or law. Abu Haniiah and the» other 
three doctors of the Sunnis are called Imam 
and so are other leading doctors oi diYinity. 
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The term is still used for a religious leader. 
For example, the head of the Wahhabis on 
the North-West frontier of India is called 
the Imam, and so is the chief of Najd. 

(4) The Imam or leader of prayers in any 
Maejid. Mr. Sale says it answers to the 
Latin Anfistes. Each mosque, however 
small, has its Imam, or priest, who is sup¬ 
ported by endowments. The office is not in 
any sense a sacerdotal one, the Imam not 
being set apart with any ceremony, as in the 
case of a Christian presbyter, nor the office 
being hereditary, as in the case of the Hindu 
Brahmins. The position of Imam in this 
sense is not unlike the sheliach, or ieyatux , of 
the Jewish synagogue, who acted as the dele¬ 
gate of the congregation, and was the chief 
reader of prayers in their name. But quite 
independent of the duly appointed minister 
of a mosque, who is responsible for its ser¬ 
vices, and receives its revenues, no congre¬ 
gation of Muslim worshippers can assemble 
without one of the party taking the lead in 
the prayers by standing in front, and who is 
said u to act as Imam ” for the assembly. 

The rules laid down on this subject, as 

f ijen in the Traditions, are as follows ( Mish - 
at, book iv. ch. xxvii., xxviii.):— 

Abu Sa‘id al- Kh udri says the Prophet 
said: “ When there are three persons, one of 
them must act as Imam and the other two 
follow him, and the most worthy of them to 
act as such is he who repeats the Qur’an 
best.” 

Abu Ma*sud al-Anpari says the Prophet 
said: “ Let him act as Imam to a congrega¬ 
tion who knows the Qur’an thoroughly ; and 
if all present should be equal in that respect, 
then let him perform who is best informed in 
the rules of prayer: and if they are equal in 
this respect also, let him act as Imam who 
has fled for the sake of Islam ; and if equal in 
this likewise, let that person act who is 
oldest; but the governed must not act as 
Imam to the governor.” 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said : “ When any of you acts as Imam to 
others, he must bo concise in his prayers, be¬ 
cause there are decrepit, aged, and sick per¬ 
sons amongst them, and when any one of you 
says his prayers alone, he.may be as prolix 
as he pleases, [masjid.] 

IMAM-BARAH fUty. A build¬ 
ing in which the festival of the Muharram 
is celebrated, and service held in commemo¬ 
ration of the deaths of ‘All and his sons, al- 
Hasan and al-Husain. At other times, the 
tdzias , or shrines, are preserved in it; some¬ 
times it is used as the mausoleum of the 
founder of the family, [muhakbaji.J 

IM AMI YAH Lit. “The 

followers of the Imam.” The chief sect of the 
Shi‘as, namely, those who acknowledge the 
twelve Imams, [shi‘ah.] 

IMAM MUBIN jM). « The 

clear prototype or model.” The expression 
occurs twice in the Qur’an, Surah xxxvi. 11, 
Everything we do set down in a clear proto¬ 


type (y* Inidmtn Afubmin ). Here it appears 
to be used for the Qur’an as an inspired 
record. Surah xv. 79, “ Verily they became 
both, Sodom and Midian, a clear example ” 
(labi - Imdmin Mubinin). Muhammadan 
teachers use the word for the Labicu ’/« 
Maitfus, or the Tablet of Decrees. 

al-IMAMU ’L-MAHDI (^Sl 
» W). Lit . “The well-guided 

Leader.” Umm Salmah relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said, “Strife and disputations will be 
created among men when a Kbalifah shall die: 
and this shall be in the last days. And a man 
of the people of al-Madinah will come forth 
and will flee from al-Madinah to Makkah, and 
the men of Makkah will come and try to 
make him Imam by flattery, but he will not 
be pleased. ^ Then men shall acknowledge 
him as Imam. Then an army from Syria 
shall advance against him, and this army 
shall be engulphed in an earthquake at 
Bada’ah, between Makkah and al-Madinah. 
Then when the people shall see this the Abdal, 
i‘.e. the Substitutes or good people [abdal], 
will come from Syria, and a multitude from 
al-‘Iraq. And after that a man shall be bom 
of the Quraish, of the tribe of Kalb, who will 
also send an army against him i.e. al-Mahdi; 
but he shall be victorious. Then he will rule 
people according to the laws of Muhammad, 
and will give strength to Islam upon the earth, 
and he will remain on the earth seven years. 
Then will he die, and Muslims will say prayers 
in his behalf.” 

The ShPahs believe that al-Mahdi has 
already come and is still concealed in some 
part of the earth. For they suppose him 
to be the last of the twelve Imams, named 
Muhammad ‘Abdu ’l-Qasim [shi'abs], who 
will again appear in the last days. The 
Shi‘ahs say that Muhammad said, 14 0 1 ye 
people, I am the Prophet and ‘All is my heir, 
and from us will descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
of the Imams, who will conquer all religions 
and will take vengeance on the wicked.” 

( Harjatu'l-Qulub , p. 342.) 


I’MAN, IMAN (oU{1). “Faith,” 

which, according to the Muhammadan doctors, 
is the belief of the heart and the confession of 
the lips to the truth of the Muslim religion. 
Faith is of two kinds : I’nian Mujmal, or the 
simple expression of faith in the teaching' of 
the Qur’an and the Ahadi *, or Traditions; 
and I man Afufa^aal, or a formal declaration 
of belief in the six articles of the Muslim 
Creed: 1, in God; 2, the Angels of God; 
3, the^ Books of God; 4, the Prophets of 
God ; 5, the Day of Judgment; 6, Predestina¬ 
tion to good and evil. In the Traditions, 
I mam includes practice QAmal), and all that 
belongs to the religious life of the Muslim. 
It is related {Miskkat, book i, ch. i.) that 
Muhammad said, “ That person has tasted 
the sweets of faith who is pleased with God 
as his Lord, with I B lam as his religion, 
and with Muhammad as the Prophet of God." 
And again ( tb .), “ The meet excellent faitli 
is to love him who loves God. and to hate 
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him who hates God, to keep the tongue 
employed in repeating the name of God [zixr], 
and to do unto men as you would wish them 
to do unto you, and to reject for others what 
you would reject for yourself.” 

Salvation by faith without works is clearly 
taught ( Mishkat , book i. ch. i.) by Muhammad, 
t.g. 44 When anyone of you shall have believed 
truly and sincerely, then whatever good action 
that person may do will be rewarded from 
ten to seven hundred fold, and every sin he 
mav commit will be expiated one by one 
before he dies.” Good works, however, are 
the test of faith. A man asked the Prophet 
what was the sign whereby he might know 
the reality of his faith. He said, “If thou 
dost derive pleasure from the good that thou 
hast done, and art grieved for the evil which 
thou hast committed, then thou art a true 
believer” ( Mishkat , book i. ch. i ; ). Some of 
the Prophet’s friends came to him and said, 

44 Verily, we find in our minds such wicked 
propensities, that we think it even a sin to 
speak of them.” The Prophet said, 44 Do 
you find them really bad ? ” They said, 

44 Yes” He said, “This is an evidence of 
faith.” By which he meant, if the man had 
not faith he would not have felt the wicked¬ 
ness of his heart. 

‘IMLIQ (v>=Uc). The grandson of 

fihem, the son of Nosh. The progenitor of 
the ‘AmUiqsh, the Amalekites of Scripture. 
They are said to be some of the earliest 
inhabitants of Makkah and al-Madlnah. 

IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 

of the Virgin Mary. This doctrine was asserted 
by Muhammad ( Mishkat , book i. ch. in. pt. 1). 
The Prophet Baid, “ There is not of the sons 
of Adam, except Mary and her Son, one born 
but is touched by the Devil at the time of his 
birth, and the child makes a loud noise from 

the touch.” , T 

When or where the doctrine of tho Im¬ 
maculate Conception was first taught is quite 
unknown. Perrone says that some writers 
have ascribed its origin to France, and he 
himsttf is of opinion that it came from the 
East, and was recognized in Naples in the 
ninth century. (Blnnt’s Dictionary of Doc - 
trinal and Historical Theology, w loco.) 

The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
was finally imposed as an Article of Faith in 
the Romish Church, by Pius IX., Dec. 8th, 
1864. 

IMMODESTY, [modesty.] 


IMPOSTURE. The Quraish 

charged Muhammad, at the early period of 
his preaching, with imposture. The follow- 
ing Surahs were given in answer to these 

^Sfirahxxv. 6-7: •* Those who misbelieve say, 
4 This is nothing but a lie which he lias forged, 
and another people hath helped him at it ; 
but they have wrought an injustice and a 
falsehood. And they say, * They arc old folk s 
tales which he has got written down while 
they are dictated to him morning and evening. 
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Say He sent it down who knows the secrets 
of heaven and earth.” 

Surah lxix. 40-43 : “ Verily it is the speech 
of a noble Apostle, and it is not the speech of 
a poet -.—little is it ye believe! 

44 And it is not the speech of a soothsayer, 

—little is it that ye mind ! It is a revelation 
from the Lord, the Lord of all the worlds.” 

IMPOTENCY. Arabic ‘Ananah 
‘Innlnah (i^). Both ac¬ 
cording to Sunni and Shi‘ah law it cancels 
the marriage contract, but the decree of the 
Qazi is necessary before it can take effect. 
[divorce.] 

IMPRISONMENT. Arabic Sijv 
(tw-), Hals According 

to the Hanifi school of jurisprudence, the 
person upon whom punishment or retaliation 
is claimed, must not be imprisoned until 
evidence be given, either by two people of 
unknown character (that is, of whom it is 
not known whether they be just or unjust), 
or by one just man who is known to the 
Qazi; because the imprisonment, in this 
case, is founded on suspicion, and suspicion 
cannot be confirmed but by the evidence of 
two men of unknown character, or of one 
just man. It is otherwise in imprisonment 
on account of property ; because the de¬ 
fendant, in that instance, cannot be imprisoned 
but upon the evidence of two just men; for 
imprisonment on such an account is a grievous 
oppression, and, therefore, requires to be 
grounded on complete proof. In the Mab»Qt, 
under the head of duties of the Qa*i, it is 
mentioned that, according to the two disciples, 
the defendant, in a case of punishment for 
slander, or of retaliation, is not to be im¬ 
prisoned on the evidence of one just man, 
becauso, as the exaction of bail^ U in such 
case (in their opinion) lawful, bail is, there¬ 
fore to be taken from him. When a claimant 
establishes his right before the Qa*i, and 
demands of him the imprisonment of his 
debtor, the Qasi must not precipitately com¬ 
ply, but must first order the debtor to render 
the right ; after which, if he should attempt 
’ to delay, the Qazi may imprison him. If a 
defendant, after the decree of the Qaf i against 
him, delay the payment in a case where the 
1 debt due waB contracted for some equivalent 
1 (as in the case of goods purchased for a 
* price, or of money, or of goods borrowed on 
promise of a return), the Qa*i must immedi¬ 
ately imprison him, because the property he 
received is a proof of his being possessed of 
1 wealth. In the same manner, the Qi*i must 
i imprison a refractory defendant who has 
undertaken an obligation in virtue of some 
e contract, such as marriage or bail, because 
his voluntary engagement in an obligation is 
r, an argument of his possession of wealth, 
L, since no one is supposed to undertake what 
; he is not competent to fulfil, 
a A husband may be imprisoned for the 
s maintenance of his wife, because in with- 

le holding it he is guilty of oppression; but a 

r. father cannot be imprisoned for a debt due to 
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his son, because imprisonment is a species of 
severity which a son has no right to be the 
cause of inflicting on his father ; in the sAme 
manner as m cases of retaliation or punish¬ 
ment. If, however, a father withhold main¬ 
tenance from an infant son, who has no 
property of his own, he must be imprisoned ; 
because this tends to preserve the life of the 
child. (ffidayahj vol. ii.) 

‘IMRAN (eV*)* According to 

Muhammadan writers the name of two diffe¬ 
rent persons. The one the father of Moses and 
Aaron, and the other the father of the Virgin 
Mary. Christian writers imagine that the 
Qur’ftn confounds Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
with ’’Mary or Maryam, the sister of Moses 
and Aaron, The verses are hr follows 

Surah iii. 80: ** Verily, above all human 
beings did God choose Adam and Noah, and the 
family of *Imr&n, the one the posterity of the 
other; and God heareth and knoweth. Re- 
momber when the wife of ‘Imran said, *0 my 
Lord, I vow to Thee what is in my womb, for 
Thy special service. . . . And I have named 
her Mary, and I commend her and her off¬ 
spring to Thy special protection.’ *’ 

Surah lxvl. 12: “And Mary tho daughter 
of ‘Imrin, ever virgin, and into whose womb 
We breathed Our spirit” 

Sfirah xix. 29: “ 1 0 sister of Aaron 1 thy 
father was not a wicked man, nor unchaste 
thy mother.* And she made a sign unto them 
pointing towards the babe.” 

Al-Baifiwi the oommentator, says the 
‘Imr&n first mentioned in Sfirah iii. is the 
father of Moses, and the second the father of 
Mary the Virgin. He attemptn to explain 
the anachronism in Sfirah xix. by stating 
that (I) Mary is called the sister of Aaron by 
way of comparison; (2) or because she was 
of the Levltical race; (8) or, at some have 
said, there was a man of the name of Aaron, 
renowned either for piety or wickedness, who 
lived at the time, and she is said, by way 
of derision, to be like him 1 

IMSAK (*)\—^). Lit. “Keeping 

back.” The word occurs only once in the 
Qur’&n, Sfirah ii. 228: 11 Divorce (may happen) 
twice; then, keep them in reason or let them go 
in kindness.” 

The word is used in theological works for 
being miserly in charity, and in giving in 
God’s service, in opposition to Infdq. 

IN'AM ( r W1). A Rift; a bene- 
faction in general. A gift by a superior to 
an inferior. In India, the term is especially 
applied to grants of land held rent-free, and 
in hereditary and perpetual occupation; the 
tenure came in time to be qualified by the 
reservation of a portion of the assessable 
revenue, or by the exaction of all proceeds 
exceeding the intended value of the original 
assignment; the term is also vaguely applied 
to grants of ront-free land without reference 
to perpetuity or any specified conditions. The 
grants ure also distinguishable by their origin 
from the ruling authorities, or from the village 
communities, and are again distinguishable 
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by peculiar reservations, or by their being 
applicable to different objects. 

Sanad-i-In*am is a grant emanating from 
the ruling power of the time of the grant, 
free from all Government exactions, in per¬ 
petuity, and validified by a Sanad, or official 
deed of grant ; it usunlly comprises land 
included in the village area, but which is 
uncultivated, or has been abandoned; and 
it is subject to the village functionaries. 

Nisbat-i-In'am (from nisbnh, “ a portion ”), 
are lands granted rent-free by the village out 
of its own lands; the loss or deduction thence 
accruing to the Government, assessment being 
made good by the village community. (Wil¬ 
son’s Glossary of Indian Terms.) 

INCANTATION, [da* wah, magic.] 
INCEN8E. Arabic Bakhtir (jy*-.), 
Lublin (gU). Heb. I«u*h 

xliii. 28, Ac. The use of Incense forma no 
part of the religious customs of the Muslim, 
although its use as a perfume for a corpse 
is permitted by the Traditions. It is, how¬ 
ever, much used aa an offering at the shrines 
of the Muhammadan saints, and forms an 
important item in the so-called science of 
Da* wah. [da‘wah.]' 

INFANTS, The Religion of... The 

general rule is that the religion of an infant 
is the same as 'that of its parents* But 
where one of the parents ia a Muhammadan, 
and the other of a different persuasion (as a 
Jew or a Christian), the infant must bo 
accounted a Muhammadan, on the principle 
that where the reasons are equally balanced, 
the preference is to be given to that religion. 
(Biddyah, vol. i. p. 177. Sharifiyah , Ap¬ 
pendix No 71. Bail lie’s Inheritance , p. 28.) 

INFANT SALTATION. The 

author of Durtm ' l-Muhtar % vol. i. p. 891, 
says: Abii Hantfah gave no answer to the 
queation whether the infants of muthrikun 
(those who associate another with God) will 
have to answer for themselves in the Day of 
Judgment or not; or whether they will in¬ 
herit the Fire (i.e, Hell), or go to Paradise 
(Jannah) or not. But Ibn al-Hum&m has 
said, the learned are not agreed upon these 
questions, and it is evident that Abu IJani- 
fah and others are at a loss to emswer 
them ; and, moreover, there are contradictory 
traditions recorded regarding them. So it 
is evident that in the matter of salvation, 
they (the infants) will be committed to God, 
and we are not able to say anything regard¬ 
ing this matter. Muhammad ibn al-Hasan 
(the disciple of AbQ Hanifah), has said, 

“ I *ni certain God will not commit anyone 
to the punishment (of hell) until he has com¬ 
mitted sin.” And Ibn Abi Sharif (a disciple 
of Ibn al-Hasan, says the Companions were 
silent regarding the question of the future 
of infants; but it is related by the Imam 
Nawawi (commentator on the Sahib Muslim) 
that there aro three views regarding the sal¬ 
vation of infants. Seme say they will go to 
hell, some do not venhire an opinion on the 
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subject, and some say they will enter Para¬ 
dise ; and the last view he considers the cor¬ 
rect one, in accordance with the tradition 
which says, “ Evei 7 child is born according 
to the law of God. 1 ’ 

INFAQ (jM). Lit. “Giving 

forth; expending.*’ The word occurs once 
in the Qur’an, Surah xvii. 102: “ Did ye con¬ 
trol the treasuries of the mercy of my Lord, 
then ye would hold them through fear of 
expending (in/ay), for man is ever niggardly. 

The word is used for giving in charity and 
in God’s service, in opposition to imsak. 

INFIDEL. There are several 

words used for those in a state of infidelity : 
1 , kqfir ), one who hides or denies the 
truth; 2, mushrik (*V*"*), one who gives 
companions to God; 3, inulfrid (•'**•), one 
who has deviated from the truth; 4, tanaiq 
(^Jdj), an infidel or a zend-worshipper; 
5 , munafiq one who secretly dis¬ 

believes in the mission of Muhammad: 0. 
nurtadd (■»*/•)• “ n ft P of,tnte ,rom W “ m i !’ 
dahri *n atheist; 8, mmaniy (^)h 

ft pagan or idolater. 

al-INFITAR “ Th ® 

cleaving asunder." The title of the Lxxximd 
SOrah of the Qur’an, in whioh the word 
occurs. ZamakiLfharl, according to Savary, 
says that “ the Muslims who shall recite this 
chapter shall receive a divine favour for every 
drop of water that drops from the clouds, 
and another for each grave on the faoe of the 
earth.” 
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INHERITANCE. Arabic Fard'i? 

(i/ftJ), M'ird» O^V*)- ^ °. f 

inharuanco is called ‘ilinu l-farai-, or i/m-i- 
Mirai. The verses in the Qur an upon 
which the law of inheritance is founded are 
called Ayilu 'l-Mawam, the Versea of Inhe- 
rlUnce; they begin at the 12th verse of Suratu 
’n-Niai’, or the lvth chapter of the Qur an, 
and are as follows 

» With regard to your children, God com- 
mandeth you to give the male the portion of 
two females; and if they be “ or ® 

than two, then they Bhali have two-thnds of 
that which their father hath left: but if she 
be an only daughter, she shall have the half, 
and the father and mother of the deceased 
shall each of them have a sixth part of what 
he hath left, if he have a child; but if he 
have no child, and his parents be his heirs, 
then his mother shall have the thirdl; and if 
he have brethren, his mother shall have the 
sixth, after paying the bequests he shall have 
bequeathed, and his debts. As to your 
fathers, or your children, ye know not whioh 
of them is the most advantageous to you. 
ThiB is the law of God. Verily, God is 

Knowing, Wise l . , „ 

“Half of what vour wives leave shall be 
yours, if they have no issue; but if they 
have issue, then a fourth of what they leave 
shall be yours, after paying the bequests 
they shall bequeath, and debts. 


And your wives shall have a fourth part 
of what ye leave, if ye have no Issue; but If 
ye have issue, then they shall have an eighth 
part of what ye leave, after paying the be¬ 
quests ye shall bequeath, and debts. 

“ If a man or woman make a distant rela¬ 
tion their heir, and he or she have a brother 
or a sister, each of these two shall have a 
sixth ; but if there are more than this, then 
shall they be sharers in a third, after pay¬ 
ment of the bequests he shall have bequeathed, 
and debts, 

“ Without loss to any one. This is the ordi¬ 
nance of God, and God is Knowing, Gracious! 

The earliest authority in the Traditions on 
the subject of inheritance is Zaid ibn Sabit, 
and the present law is chiefly collected from 
his sayings, as recorded in the Madifi. There 
are no very important differences between 
the Sunni and Shia‘h law with reference to 
this question. The highest authority amongst 
the former is the book as-Sirdjlyah, by Siriju 
‘d-din Muhammad, a.h. 600, which has been 
published with a commentary entitled Mam- 
zuj, by Sir W. Jones, Calcutta, 1792, 

TheSUVah law of inheritance will be found 
in the Mafutili and the Jdmi'u ’ sh-Shatut . 

The property of a deceased Muslim is ap¬ 
plicable, in the first place, to the payment of 
his funeral expenses; secondly, to the dis¬ 
charge of his debts; and, thirdly, to the pay¬ 
ment of legacies as far as one-third of the 
residue. The remaining two-thirds, with so 
much of the third as is not absorbed by 
legacies are the patrimony of the heirs. A 
Muhammadan is therefore disabled from dis¬ 
posing of more than a third of his property 
by will. (See A*-Sirajiyah.) 

The dear residue of the estate after the 
payment of funeral expenses, debts, and lega¬ 
cies, descends to the heirs ; and among these 
the first are persons for whom the law has pro¬ 
vided certain specific shares or portions, and 
who are thence denominated Sharers, or tawu 

In most cases there must be a residue after 
the shares have been satisfied; and this 
passes to another class of persons who from 
that circumstance may be termed Rssidvartes, 
or *a$abah. 

It can seldom happen that the deceased 
should have no individual connected with him 
who would fall under these two classes ; but to 
guard against this possible contingency, the 
law has provided another class of persons, 
who, though many of them may be nearly re¬ 
lated to the deceased, by reason of their re¬ 
mote position with respect to the inheritance, 
have been denominated Distant kindred, or 
lawii ’ l-arham. 

« As a general rule," says Mr. Ameer All, 
t< the law of succession, both amoug the Shiahe 
(Shi‘ahs) and the Sunnis, proceeds on the as¬ 
sumption of intestacy. During his lifetime a 
Mussulman has absolute power over his pro¬ 
perty, whether it is ancestral or self-acquired, 
or whether it is real or personal. He may 
dispose of it in whatever way he Ukee. But 
such dispositions in order to be valid and 
effective, are required to have operation given 
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to them daring the lifetime of the owner. If 
a gift be made, the subject matter of the 
gift mast be made over to the donee during 
the lifetime of the donor; he mast, in fact, 
divest himself of all proprietary rights in it, 
and place the donee in possession. To make 
the operation of the gift dependent upon the 
donor’s death, would invalidate the donation. 
So also in the case of endowments for chari¬ 
table or religious purposes. A disposition in 
favour of a charity, in order to be valid, 
should be accompanied by the complete 
divestment of all proprietary rights. Ah re¬ 
gards testamentary dispositions, the power is 
limited to one-third of the property, provided 
it is not in favour of one who is entitled to 
share in the inheritance. For example, the 
proprietor may devise by will one-third of his 
property to a stranger; should the devise, 
however, relate to more than one-third, or 
should it be in favour of an heir, it would be 
invalid. 

“ This restriction on the testamentaiy 
powers of a Mussulman, which is not without 
analogy in some of the Western systems, leads 
to the consequence that, as far as the major 
portion of the estate and effects of a deceased 
propositus is concerned, the distribution takes 
place as if he had died intestate. 

« Intestacy is accordingly the general rule 
among the 'Mussulmans; and as almost in 
every case there are more heirs than one 
entitled to share in the inheritance of the de¬ 
ceased, it is important to bear in mind the 
points of contact as well as of divergence be¬ 
tween the Shiah and the Sunni schools. 

As regards the points of contact, it may 
be stated generally that both the Sunnis and 
the Shiahs are agreed on the principle by 
which the individuals who are entitled to an 
inheritance in the estate of the deceased can 
l>e distinguished from those who have no 
right. For example, a Mussulman upon his 
death, may leave behind him a numerous 
body of relations. In the absence of certain 
determinate rules, it would be extremely dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish between the inheriting 
and the non-inheriting relations. In order to 
obviate this difficulty and to render it easy 
to distinguish between the two classes of 
heirs, it is recognized by both the schools as 
a general rule, and one capable of universal 
application, that when a deceased Mussulman 
leaves behind him two relations, one of whom 
is connected with him through the other, 
the former shall not succeed whilst the in¬ 
termediate person is alive. For example, if 
a person on his death leave behind him a 
aon and that son’s son, this latter will not 
succeed to his grandfather’s eRtate while his 
father is alive. The other rule, which is also 
framed with the object of discovering the 
heirs of $. deceased individual, is adopted 
with some modification by the two schools. 
For example, on the succession of male 
agnates, the Sunnis prefer the nearer in 
degree to the more remote, whilst the 
Shiahs apply the rule of nearness or propin¬ 
quity to all cases, without distinction of class 
or sex. If a person die leaving behind him 


a brothers son, and a brother’s grandson, and 
hi» own daughter’s son, among the Sunnis, the 
brothers son being a male agnate and nearer 
to the deceased than the brother*s grandson, 
takes the inheritance in preference to the 
others; whilst among the Shiahs,the daugh¬ 
ter’s son, being nearer in blood, would exclude 
the others.” ( Personal Law , by Ameer Ali. 
p. 41.) 

The law of inheritance, even according to 
Muslim doctors of law, is acknowledged to be 
an exceedingly difficult object of study ; it will, 
therefore, be impossible to follow it out in all 
its intricacies, but we give a carefully-drawn 
table by Mr. A. Ramsey, on the Sunni law, 
and a more simple one on Shi*ah inheritance 
by Mr. Ameer Ali. 

I.—SHARERS. 

* Are always entitled to some shares, 
t Are liable to exclusion by others who are nearer. 
R Denotes those who benefit by the return. 

* 1 ° Father. (aY—A s mere sharer, when 
a son or a son’s son, now low soever, he takes 
j. (/}).—As mere residuary, when no suc¬ 
cessor but himoelf. he takes the whole: or 
with a sharer, not a child or son’s child, how 
low soever, he takes what is left by such 
sharer, (y).—As sharer and residuary, as 
when there are daughters and son’s daughter, 
but no son or son’s son, he, as sharer, takes 
J *, daughter takes J, or two or more daugh¬ 
ters, J, son’s daughter } ; and father the re- 
mainder as residuary. 

t 2° True Grandfather, i.e. father’s 
father, his father and so forth, into whose 
line of relationship to deceased no mother 
enters, is excluded by father, and excludes 
brothers and sisters; comes into lather’s 
place when no father, but does not, like father, 
reduce mother’s share to J of residue, nor en¬ 
tirely exclude paternal grandmother. 

t 8° Half Brothers by same Mother. 
take, in the absence of children, or son’s de¬ 
scendants, and father and true grandfather, 
one two or more between them J. R 

* 4° Daughters; when no sons, take, one 
J; two or more, $ between them: with sons 
become residuaries and take each half a son’s 
share. R 

f 5° Son’s Daughters ; take as daughters, 
when there is no child; take nothing when 
there is a son or more daughters than one : 
take } when only one daughter; are made 
residuaries by brother or male cousin how low 
soever. R 

* U a Mother : takes i, when there is a 
child or son's child, how low soever, or two 
or more brothers or sisters of whole or half 
blood; takes J, when none of these : when 
husband or wife and both parents, takes } of 
remainder after deducting their shares, the 
residue going to father: if no father, but 
grandfather, takes J of the whole. R 

+ 7° True Grandmother, i.e. father’s or 
mother’s mother, how high soever: when no 
mother, takes £ : if move than one, } between 
them. Paternal grandmother is excluded by 
both father and mother; maternal grand¬ 
mother bv mother only. R 
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f 8° Poll Sisters, take as daughters 
when no children, son’s children, how low 
soever, father, true grandfather or full bro¬ 
ther : with full brother, take half share of 
male: when daughters or son’s daughters, how 
low soever, but neither sons, nor sons* sons, 
nor father, nor true grandfather, nor brothers, 
the full sisters take as residuaries what re¬ 
mains after daughter or son’s daughter have 
had their share. R 

t 9° Half Sisters by same Father: as 
full sisters, when there are none: with one 
full sister, take }; when two full sisters, take 
nothing, unless they have a brother who 
makes them residuaries, and then they take 
half a male's share. R 

t 10° Half Sisters by Mother only: 
when no children or son’s children how low 
soever, or father or true grandfather, take, 
one J; two or more $ between them. R 

• 11° Husband: if no child or son’s child, 
how low soever, takes £; otherwise i. 

* 12° Wife : if no child or son s child, how 
low soever, takes J: if otherwise, 4- Several 
widows share equally. 

Corollary,— All brothers and sisters are 
excluded by son, son’s son, how low soever, 
father or true grandfather. Half brothers 
and sisters, on father’s side, are excluded by 
these and also by full brother. Half brothers 
and sisters on mother’s side ore excluded by 
any child or son’s child, by father and true 
grandfather. 

II.-r-RESIDU ARIES. 

A._Residuaries in their own right, being 

males into whose line of relationship to 
the deceased no female enters. 

(o.) Descendant*, 

1. Son. 

2, Son’s son. 

S. Son’s son’s son. 

4. Son of No. 3. 

4A. Son of No. 4: 

4B. And so on, how low soever. 


(6) Ascendantf, 

5. Father. 

6. Father's father. 

7. Father of No. 6. 

8. Father of No. 7. 

8A. Father of No. 8. 

8B. And so on, how high soever. 


(c.) Collateral*. 

9. Full brother. 

10. Half brother by father. 

11. Son of No. 9. 

12. Son of No. 10. 

IIA. Son of No. 11. 

12A. Son of No. 12. 

IIB. Son of No. 11A. 

12B. Son of No. 12A. 

And so on, how low soever. 

13. Full paternal uncle by father. 

14. Half paternal uncle by father. 
16. Son of No. 13. 

16. Son of No. 14. 

16A. Son of No. 15. 

16A. Son of No. 16. 

And so on, how low soever. 
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I 17. Father’s full paternal uncle by father's 
! side. 

| 18. Father’s half paternal uncle by father’s 

side. 

- 19. Son of No. 17. 

I 20. Son of No. 18. 

19A. Son of No. 19. 

20A. Son of No. 20. 

And so on, how low soever. 

21. Grandfather's full paternal unole by 

father’s side. 

22. Grandfather’s half paternal uncle by 

father’s side. 

23. Son of No. 21. 

24. Son of No. 22. 

23A. Son of No. 28. 

24A. Son of No. 24. 

And so on, how low soever. 

S.B. —a. A nearer Residuary in the above 
Table is preferred to and excludes a more 
remote. 

/?. Where several Residuaries are in the 
same degree, they take per capita . not per 
etirpe* t *.«. they share equally. 

y. The whole blood is preferred to and ex¬ 
cludes the half blood at each stage. 

B. — Residuaries in another* right, 
being certain females, who are made residua¬ 
ries by males parallel to them; but who, in 
the absence of suoh males, are only entitled 
to legal shares. These female Residuaries 
take each half as much as the parallel male 
who makes them Residuaries. 

1. Daughter made Residuary by son. 

2. Son’s daughter made Reaiduary by son a 

80 3 ’ Full sister made Residuary by full 

brother. , _ . 

4. Half sister by father made Residuary by 

her brother. 

C. Residuaries with another, being cer¬ 
tain females who become residuaries with 

other females. . . , 

1 . Full sisters with daughters or daughter* 

sons. 

2. Half sisters by father. 

N.B .—When there are several Residuaries 
of different kinds or classes, e.p. residuaries 
in their own right and residuaries with 
another, propinquity to deceased gives a pre¬ 
ference : so that the residuary with another, 
when nearer to the deceased than the resi¬ 
duary in himself, is the first. 

If there be Residuaries and no Sharers, the 
Residuaries take all the property. 

It there be Sharers, and no Residuaries, the 
Sharers take all the property by the doctrine 
of the “ Return.” Seven persons are entitled 
to the Return. Isf, mother; 2nd, grand¬ 
mother; 3 rd, daughter; 4 th, son’s daughter; 
5th, full sister; 5th, half sister by father; 
7th, half brother or sister by mother, 

A posthumous child inherits. There is no 
presumption as to commorients, who are sup¬ 
posed to die at the same time unless there 
be proof otherwise. 

If there be neither Sharers nor Residuaries, 
the property will go to the following elaes 
(Distant Kindred). 
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HI—DISTANT KINDRED. 

Comprising all relatives, who are neither 
Shares nor Rcaiduaries. 

Class 1. 

Descendants: Children of daughters nnd 
son’s daughters. 

L Daughter's son. 

2. Daughter's daughter. 

8. Son of No. 1. 

4. Daughter of No. 1. 

5. Son of No. 2. 

6. Daughter of No. 2, and so on, how low 
soever, and whether male or female. 

7. Son's daughter’s son. 

8. Son’s daughter’s daughter. 

9. Son of No. 7* 

10. Daughter of No. 7. 

11. Son of No. 8. 

12. Daughter of No. 8, and so on, how low 
soerer, and whether male or female. 

N.B. — (a) —Distant kindred of the first 
class take according to proximity of degree; 
but, when equal in this respeot, those who 
claim through an heir, i.e. sharer or residuary, 
hare a preference over those who claim 
through one not an heir. 

(j8)—-When the sexes of their ancestors 
differ, distribution is made having regard to 
such difference of sex, e.g. daughter of daugh¬ 
ter's son gets a portion double that of son 
of daughter's daughter, and when the claim¬ 
ants are equal in degree, but different in sex, 
males take twioe as muoh as females. 

Class 2. 

Ascendants: False grandfathers and falso 
grandmothers. 

18. Maternal grandfather. 

14. Father of No. 18, father of No. 14, and 
so on, how high soever (i.e. all false grand¬ 
fathers). 

15. Maternal grandfather’s mother. 

16. Mother of No. 16, and ho on, how high 
soerer (i.e. all false grandmothers). 

Rules (a) and (/?). applicable to 
olacs 1, apply also to claaa 2. Further (y) 
when the sides of relation differ, the claimant 
hr thepoferwi/ sidegetH twice a« muHi aH the 
claimant by the mattmal Hide. 

Class 8. 

Parents’ Descendants. 

17. Full brother’s daughter and her de¬ 
scendants. 


18. Full sister's son. 

19. Full sister’s daughters and their de¬ 
scendants, how low soever. 

20. Daughter of half brother by father, and 
her descendants. 

21. Son of half sister by father. 

22. Daughter of half sister by father, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

28. Son of half brother by mother. 

24. Daughter of half brother by mother 
and their descendants, how low soever. 

25. Son of half sister by mother. 

26. Daughter of half sister by mother, and 
their descendants, how low soever. 

N.B .—Rules (a) and (fi) applicable to 
class 1, apply also to class 8. Further (8) 
when two claimants are equal in respect of 
roximity, one who olaims through a reei- 
uary is preferred to one who cannot ho 
claim. 

Class 4. 

Descendants of the two grandfathers and the 
two grandmothers. 

27. Full paternal aunt and her descen¬ 
dants.* 

28. Half paternal aunt and her descen¬ 
dants.* 

29. Father’s half brother by mother and 
his descendants.* 

80. Father’s half sister by mother and her 
descendants.* 

81. Matorn&l uncle and his descendants.* 

82. Maternal aunt and her descendants.* 

* Kale or Female, and how low soever. 

jY.B. (<)—The tides of relation being equal, 
uncles and aunts of the whole blood are pre¬ 
ferred to those of the half, and those con¬ 
nected by same father only, whether males or 
females, are preferred to those connected by 
the same mother only. ( yj ) Where sides of 
relation differ, the claimant by paternal rela¬ 
tion gets twice as much as the claimant by 
maternal relation. (0) Where sides and 
strength of relation are equal, the male gets 
twioe as much as the female. 

General Role. —Each of theHe classes ex¬ 
cludes the next following class. 

IV. —Successor by Contract or Mutual 
Friendship. 

V. —Successor or acknowledged Kin¬ 
dred. 

VI. —Universal Legatee. 

VIL—Public Treasury, 


A Synoptical Table or Sui‘ah Inheritance. 
1.—Consanguinity, or Na*ab 


FinJoiaM. Second 

1 

Class. Third ^CIrhk 

i 

(1) Immediate (2) lineal descendants, 

ascendants, viz. sons and daughters 

father and mother. and grandchildren. 

(1) Paternal uncles (2) Maternal uncles 

and aunts and and aunts and 

their children. their children. 

(1) Ascendants of second and third degrees (2) Brothers ani sitters and their 

viz. grand-parente and their parents. children, 


INHIBITION 

IL_Special Cause, or Sabab . 


Matrimony. 


Husband or Wife. (1) Enunciation. (2) Surityehip. (3) Spiritual Headship 

[Forthe Muhaiilmadan law of inheritance ^ J “ 

in English, refer to Sir William Jones tra - g ^ ah ^ U3 . .. Promised m truth in th. 


TFor the Munainmacmn 
in English, refer to Sir William Jones trans¬ 
lation of the Sirajiyah (Calcutta, a.r>. -). 


reprinted by Mr. by 

The Muliammadan Law /"r^ s y 
Mr. N. B. E. Baillie, a.d. 1832; by >fr. b- <f- 
Grady, a.d. 1869; *1.o Persona/ Law oHhe 
Muhammadans, by Mr. Ameer Ah, 1880. Ihe 
Arabic works on the subject aie . Tor tl 

law. as-Sirajiyah, ash- Sharif iyah, HtdaycU , 

Durru U-Mukhtar ; for Shi‘ah law, Jam u is - 
Skaldf, Ma/dFi*. SAamVu ’/-M™. Mad-,- «] 
AWdmaA.] 

INHIBITION. Arabic hijr (&-), e 

which, in its primitive sense, means “ inter ic- C 

Hon or prevention.” In the language of t£. 
law it signifies an interdiction of action 
respect to a particular person ; the causes* of 
inhibition btfng three : infancy, insanity, and . 

Tracts of an infant, i.e ono nnder puhe^ty, \ 

are unlawful, unless sanctioned by his guat 
dlan The arts of a lunatic who has no lucid 
intervale are not at all lawful; and so are 
those of a male or female slave. {Hidayah, 
iii. p. 468.) 

INITIAL LETTEKS of the Qur an. 

[Qoa’aa.l 

TTJllL ( \. t lX ) Or. EuayytAiov. 

Evlngel /J/i^d in the Qur’an, and in 

tC Iradi/il, and in all M^mmadan 
theological works of an early date, for th 

ztSsSss 

calls, and not ns they occur in the 

Ot will he eeen that the expression /ry./ is 
mentioned in the earlier Surah, ^e 
chronological table of Surahs in article 

QD So£h vii. 168 : - Who follow the Apostle I 
—the illiterate Prophet, whom they fin 
written down with them in the Law {Tawat) 

“«»».if* 

^ssa!sasa=» 

asSssKSSffftT, 

: “Whjr do r *g»*£ 

Abraham, when the Law and the Gospel weie 

not revealed until after him. the 

Siirah lvii. 27 : “ We gave him (Jesus) the 
Gospel, and we placed in the hearts of those 
whofollowed him kindness and compassion. 

Sflrah xlviii 29 : 41 Their marks are m 
their slices from the effects of adoration: 


11*. V / -- * * ' ' , 

that is their similitude in the Law, and their 

similitude in the Gospel . . *He 

Surah ix. 112: “ Promised m truth in the 
Law, in the Gospel, and m the Qur to. 

Sarah v. 60: 14 We brought him (Jesua) the 

^fraU v. 51: “Then let the MOgh 
Gomel judge by what is revealed therein. 

Sa ri h y. 70: “ And were they steadfast in 

tb S vii: “*Y'e*rest*on”nought until y. 

stand fast by the Law and the 

what is revealed to you from your Lord. 

Surah v 110: “When I taught thee the 
Book and Wisdom, and the Law, and the 

G °There are also allusions to the Christian 
Scriptures in the following verses :— 

Sarah sis. 31. (The ^f antJesu^said) 

«Verilv. I am the servant of God. He hatn 
given Lthe book, and He hath made me a 

^Muhammad waB much more indebted to 
Judaism than Christianity for the 
received which enabled him to overthrow 
Arabian idolatry and to establish the worship 
of the One True God [ciimbtionitt, Judaism], 

I end consequently weflndmor. frequent^- 
sions to the Law of Moses than to the Gospel 
Christ • and, as it has been already stated, 
?he refere’nces to the Gospel as a revelation 
^ TZZer Surahs, feut in .Urefe = 
to the Injil as an inspired record, there is no 
one single statement to the effect that th 
Chri.ti.ns of Muhammad’s day d.dnot 

Bnisarfs as* &A* 

Christians are charged with.-"W 
error in doctrine, but not with not possessing 

, th tV7 P % P °e U 7the Book! commit not 
, extravagance in your religion - and 
. God other than^ the truth Fo l enly th^ 


believe in God, and in His apo.tle ; and say 
not,- ‘the Trinity’; - refram, • 

farwalted"is He above the possibility that 

day. The verse is as follows. 

“When Jesus, the son of M »ry- “'d, 

‘ 0 children of Israel 1 verily, I*m P 
of God to you, verifying the law that was 


injh 


nuni 
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before me, and giving yon glad tidings of an 
apostle who shall come after me, whose name 
shall be Ahmad ! * But when he did come to 
them with manifest signs, they said, ‘ This is 
manifest sorcery l ’ * 

The allusion is to the promise of the Para¬ 
clete in John xvi. 7, the Muslims declaring 
that the word irapatcXrjTos has been substi¬ 
tuted for the Qreek irepucAvros, the word 
Ahmad, which is equivalent to Muhammad, 
meaning “ Praised.” The charge which 
modern Muslims bring against the Christians 
of having either lost, or changed the original 
Scriptures, is treated of under the head of 
CORRUPTION OP THE SCRIPTURES; but some 
curious statements on the subject will be 
found in an article in the Kashfu 'z-ftunun. It 
is a Bibliographical Dictionary, compiled by 
E*jjl Khalifah about 200 years ago. The 
statements in its article on injil are such a 
strange mixture of fact and fiction that we 
translate the Article from the Arabic in ex- 
lento :— 

•* The Infil is a book which God revealed to 
‘Isa ibn Maryam. In the work entitled al - 
Mutcahib (by Shihabu ’d-Din Ahmad al- 
Qasfcalani, died a.h. 923), it is recorded that 
the Injil was first revealed in the Syriac 
tongue, and has since beon translated into 
seventeen languages. But in the Sahihu 
• *1-Bukhari (a.h. 25'6), in the story of Waraqah 
ibn Naufal, it is related that the Injil was 
revealed in Hebrew. According to Wahb ibn 
Munabbih, as quoted by ZnmakJgshari (a.h. 
m) in the Kaththaf the Injil was revealed 
to Jesus on the 18th day of the month Rama- 
9 in, although some say it was on the 18th 
day of that month, 1200 years after the reve¬ 
lation of the Zabur (Psalms) to Moses. 

“It is a disputed question whether or not 
the Injil abrogates the Law of Moses (Taurat). 
Some say that Jesus was not a Safribu sA- 
SharVah (a law-giver): for it is said in the 
Injil :— 



* I am not come to abrogate ( tabdil ) the Law 
ot Moses, but to fulfil it 

“ But al-Baizawi (a.h. 685), in his com¬ 
mentary the Anuraru*t-Tamil, seems to prove 
that the Law of Jesus does abrogate the 
Law of Moses (SAar‘u J7«sc), for there are 
certain things revealed to Jesus which were 
not revealed to Moses. 

“ At the commencement of the Injil is 

Inscribed t ‘ In the 
name of the Father and of the Son,’ Ac. 
And the Infill which is now in the hands of 
the Christians, is merely a history of the 
Christ (i Siratu 7-J/asi^), collected by his 
four companions Matta, Luqa, Marqus and 
Yflfyanna. 

“ In the book entitled the Tufafatu 'l-Adib 
fi Raddi Wd Ahli ’*-£a/?6, or ‘ A refutation 
of the servants of the Cross’ (written by 
‘Abdullah, a pervert from Christianity to 
Islam, a.H i 828), it is said that these four 
Companions are they who corrupted tho 


religion of Jeans, and have added to it. And 
that they were not of the Hawariyun, or 
Apostles, mentioned in the Qur’in. Matla did 
not see Jesus until the year he was taken .up 
to heaven ; and after the Ascension of Jeeua 
he wrote in the city of Alexandria, with his 
own hand, his Injil , in which he gives an 
account of the birth and life of Jesus, men¬ 
tioning several circumstances which are not 
mentioned by others. Luqi also did not 
see Jesus, but he was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by one Bulit (Paul), who was an 
Israelite, who himself had not seen Jesus, 
but was converted by Ananiy a (Ananias). 
Marque also did not soe Jesus at all, but was 
converted to Christianity, after the Ascension 
of Jesus, bv the Apostle Bitru, and received 
the Injil (Gospel) from that Apostle in the 
city of Rome. And his Gospel in many 
respects contradicts .the statements of the 
other three. Yuhanna, was the son of the 
sister of Maryam, the mother of Jesus, and 
the Christians assert that Jesus was present 
at the marriage of Yuhannk, when Jesus 
changed the water into wine. It was the first 
miracle performed by Jesus. 

“When Yuhanna saw the miracle, he was 
converted to Christianity, and loft his wife 
and followed Jesus. He was the writer of 
the fourth Injil (Gospel). It was written in 
Greek, in the city of Ephesus. These are 
the four persons who altered and changed the 
true 7n;i/, for there was only one Injil revealed 
to Jesus, in which there was no contradiction 
or discrepancy. These people have invented 
lies concerning God and His Prophet Jesda, 
upon whom be peace, as it is a well known 
fact, although the Christians (iVajora) deny 
it. For example, Marqu? has written in 
the first chapter of his Gospel that in the 
book of the Prophet Isaiah it is said by God, 

* I have sent an angel before thy face, namely, 
before the face of Jesus,’ whereas the words 
are not in the book of Isaiah but in that of 
Malachi. [See Mark i. 2. In the Received 
Version the words are “in the Prophets”; 
but in the Revised Version we have “in 
Isaiah the prophet.”] 

“ Again, it is related by Matta, in the first 
or rather thirteenth chapter of his Gospel 
[sic; see, however, Matt. xii. 40], that Jesus 
said, ‘ My body will remain in the belly of 
the earth three days and three nights after 
iny death, just as Jonas was in the whale’s 
belly ; * and it is evident it was not true, for 
Matta agrees with the three other writers of 
the Gospels that Jesus died in the sixth hour 
on Friday, and was buried in the first hour 
of the night on Saturday, and rose from the 
dead early on Sunday morning, so that he 
remained in the belly of the earth one day 
und two nights. So there remains no doubt 
that the writers of the Gospels told the un¬ 
truth. For neither Jesns said of himself, nor 
did God in his Injil say of him , that Jesus 
will be killed or buried in the earth, for God 
has said (*.e. in the Qur’an, Sarah iv. 166), 

‘ They slew him not, for certain 1 Nay, God 
raised him up unto Himself.* For this cause 
there were various divisions amongst the 


AL-INSAN 

Christians. Other circumstances similar to 
these are mentioned in the Tuhfatu 'l-Adxb. 
Then there are the fundamental rules and 
doctrines (al- Q/awa'id), upon which the Chris¬ 
tians are, with very few exceptions, universally 
agreed, namely: (1) At-Tayitis (Baptism); 
(2) Faith in the Tafilia, or Trinity ; (3) the 
Incarnation of the Uqnum (i.e. the essence) of 
the Son in the womb of Wary ; (4) a belief 
in the b'itrah (i.e. the Holy Communion) ; 
(5) the Confession of all sins to the Priest 
(QiS'is). These fire foundations also are full 
of falsehood, conniption, and ignorance.”^ 

** In the work entitled al-Jnsdnu '(-Kamil 
written by the Shaikh ‘Abdu’l-Karim ibn 
brahim al-Jili, lived a.h. 767-811) it is said 
that when the Christians found that there 
was at the commencement of the Injil the 
superscription ^ W’ ue ‘ * the 

name of the Father and Son, 1 they took the 
words in their natural meaning, and [think¬ 
ing it ought to be Ah, father, Umm, mother, 
and Ibn, son] understood by Ab, the Spirit, 
by Umm, Mary, and by Ibn, Jesus ; and on this j 
account they said, §dli$u §ala$atin, i.e. * (God 
is) the third of three.’ (Surah v. 77.) But 
they did not understand that by Ab is meant 
God Most High, by Umm, the Mahiyatu 7- 
flaqd'iq, or ‘Essence of Truth” (Quidditas 
veritatum), and by Ibn, the Book of God, 
which is called the Wnjudu 7 -Mutlaq, or 
< Absolute Existence, 1 being an emanation of 
the Essence of Truth, as it is implied in the 
words of the Qur’an, Surah xiii. 9: ’ And with 
him is the Ummti H-Kitab , or the Mother of 
the Book. 1 ” 

al-INSAN (cA-jN). “ Man.” The 

title ol the Lxxvith Surah of the Qur’an, called 
also Suratu ’d-Dahr, both words occurring in 
the first verse: “ Did there not pass over 
man (msan) & long space of time (dahr), 
during which he was a thing not worthy of 
remembrance.” 

Some take these words to be spoken of 
Adam, whose body, according to tradition, 
was first a figure of clay, and was left for 
forty years to dry, before God breathed into 
it; but others understand them of man in 
general and of the time he lies in the womb. 
(See al-Baizawi, in loco.) 

al-INSANU ’L-KAMIL ( U U1S\ 
“ The perfect man.” A 
term used by the Sufi mystics for one in 
whom are combined all the attributes of 
divinity and of humanity. (Kitabu 'l-Ta'rifat, 
in loco). Also title of a mystic work by 
‘Abdu ’1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-Jili (lived 
A.H. 767-811). 

INSHA (-Urt). Lit “ Construe, 
ting; raising-up.” The term in particularly 
applied to literary compositions and forms of 
letter-writing. . 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, vol. i. 
p. 272, mentions the Shaikh of the great 
Mosque, the Azhar, as the author of a col¬ 
lection of Arabic letters on various subjects, 
which are intended as models of epistolary 
style, such a collection being called an Insha . 
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INSHA* A ‘ LL AHU TA‘AL A (.W 0 \ 
diN). “ If it should please God 

Almighty.” A very frequent ejaculation 
amongst Muslims, [istmna 1 .] 

al-INSHIRAH (cV«»). “ Ex - 

panding.” The title of the xcivth Surah of 
the Qur’an, which opens with the words 
14 Have we not expanded thy breast. 1 * It is 
supposed to allude to the opening of Muham¬ 
mad’s heart in his infancy, when it is said'to 
have been taken out and cleansed of original 
sin. (See at- Baizawi, in loco.) 

INSOLVENCY of a debtor is esta¬ 
blished by a judicial decree; and after such 
a declaration a bequest by such a person, is 
void. If, Tiowever, the creditors relinquish 
their claim, the bequest is then valid. (Hi- 
dayah, iv. p. 475.) 

INSPIRATION. Arabic waky 
(^). According to the Num 
Anwar, by Shaikh Jiwan Ahmad (a.h. 1180),' 
inspiration is of two kinds. Wahy Z&hir, 
external inspiration, or Waky batin, internal 
inspiration 

I.— External Inspiration is of three kinds:— 

(1) Wahyu Qur'an, or that which was re¬ 
ceived from the mouth of the angel Gabriel, 
and reached the ear of the Prophet, after he 
knew beyond doubt that it was the angel 
who spoke to him. This is the only kind of 
inspiration admitted to be in the Qur’an. It 
is sometimes called the Wahy matin. 

(2) lshdratu U-Malak, or that which was 
received from the angel but not by word of 
mouth, as when the Prophet said, “the Holy 
Ghost has breathed into my heart.” 

(3) Ilham or Wahyu qalb , or that which 
was made known to the Prophet by the 
“ light of prophecy.” This kind of inspira¬ 
tion is said to be possessed by Wads or 
saints, in which case it may be either true or 
false. 

II.— Internal Inspiration is that which the 
Prophet obtained by thought and analogical 
reasoning, just as the Mujtahidun, or en¬ 
lightened doctors of the law obtain it. It is 
the belief of all orthodox Muslims that their 
Prophet always spoke on matters of religion 
by the lower forms of inspiration (i.e. Isharatu 
'EMalak, Ilham, or Wahyu qalb); and, con¬ 
sequently a Hadis is held to be inspired in as 
great a degree, although not in the same 
manner as the Qur’an itself. The inspiration 
of the Hadis is called the Wahy ghair 
matlu. (See Num 7 -Anwar, p. 181 ; Mish - 
kdt, book i. ch. vi. pt. 2.) 

Suratu 'n-Hajm, liii. 2 : “Your lord (f&bib) 
erreth not, nor is he led astray, neither 
speaketh he from impulse.” 

According to the strict Muhammadan doc¬ 
trine, every syllable of the Qur’in is of a 
directly divine' origin, although wild rhapso¬ 
dical Surahs first composed by Muhammad 
(as xcl, c., cii., ciii). do not at all bear marks 
of such an assumption, and were not pro¬ 
bably intended to be clothed in the dress of 
a message from the Most High, which cha* 
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rtcterisM (he rest of the Qur'in. But when 
Muhammad’s die wee cast (the taming point 
in his career) of assuming that Great Name 
as the speaker of His revelations, then these 
earlier Sfcrahs also came to be regarded as 
emanating directly from the Deity. Hence it 
arises that Muhammadans rigidly include 
every word of the Qur’in, at whatever stage 
delivered, in the category of Qala ’ llahu , or 
M Thus ssith the Lord,” and it is one of their 
arguments against our Christian scriptures 
that they are not entirely cast in the same 
mould—not exclusively oracles from the 
mouth, and spoken in the person of God. 
(Muir's Lift of Mahomet.) 

Tho following is a description of inspiration 
as given by Ibn Khaldun, “ The sign that a 
man is inspired,” he says, “ is, that he is at 
times completely absent, though in the society 
of others. His respiration is stentorious and 
he seems to be in a cataleptic fit, or in a 
swoon. This, however, is merely apparent; 
for in reality such an ecstasis is an absorp¬ 
tion into the invisible world; and he has 
within his grasp what he alone is able to con¬ 
ceive, which is above the conception of 
others. Subsequently these spiritual visions 
descend and beoome perceptible to the facul¬ 
ties of man. They are either whispered to 
him in a low tone, or an angel appears to him 
in human shape and tells him what he brings 
from God. Then the ecstasis ceases, and the 
prophet remembers what he has heard.” 

INTELLECT. Arabic ‘aql (J*e), 

fahm ()**), idrak 

The Faqlr Jini Muhammad ibn As‘ad, in 
his work the Akhldq-i-Jafati, says : “ The rea¬ 
sonable mind has two powers, (1) the power of 
perceiving , and (2) the power of impelling \ and 
each of these powers has two divisions: in the 
percipient power, 1st, an obsereative intellect, 
which is the source of impression from the 
celestial sources, by the reception of those 
ideas which are the materials of knowledge ; 
2nd, an acf«t>e intellect, which, through 
thought and reflection, is the remote source 
of motion to the body in its separate actions. 
Combined with the appetent and vindictive 
powers, this division originates the occur¬ 
rence of many states productive of action or 
impact, as shame, laughing, crying; in its 
operation on imgination and supposition, it 
leads to the accession of ideas and arts in the 
partial state ; and in its relation with the ob- 
servative sense and the connection maintained 
between them, it is the means of originating 
general ideas relating to actions, as the 
beauty of truth, the odiousuess of falsehood, 
and the like. The impelling power has like¬ 
wise two divisions : 1st, the vindictive power, 
which is the Bource of forcibly repelling 
what i8 disagreeable; 2nd, the appetent power , 
which is the source of acquiring what is agree¬ 
able.” (Thompson’s ed. p. 52.) 

INTERCALATION of the Year. 

Arabic nasi*. The privilege of commuting 
the last of the throe continuous sacred months 
for the one sneoeeding it, the month $afar, 


in which case Mubarram became secular, and 
$ufar sacred. M. Caussin de Perceval supposes 
that this innovation was introduced by <$u*aiy, 
an ancestor sixth in ascent from Muham¬ 
mad, who lived in the middle of the fifth cen¬ 
tury. Dr. Sprenger thinks that intercalation 
in the ordinary sense of the word was not 
practised at Makkah, and that the Arab year 
was a purely lunar one, performing its cycle 
regularly, and losing one year in every thirty- 
three. 

The custom of nasi’ was abolished by 
Muliammad, at the farewell pilgrimage, 
a.h. 10, as is stated in the Qur’&n, Surah is. 
86, 37:— 

“ Twelve months is the number of months 
with God, according to God’s book, since the 
day when He created the heavens and the 
earth: of these four are sacred; this is tho 
right usage. But wrong not yourselves 
therein; attack those who join gods with 
God in all, as they attack you in all: and 
know that God is with those who fear Him. 

“ To carry over a sacred month to another, 
is only a growth of infidelity. The Infidels 
are led into error by it. They allow it one 
year, and forbid it another, that they may 
make good the number of months which God 
hath hallowed, and they allow that which 
God hath prohibited.” 

INTERCESSION. Arabic Ska - 
fd*ah (Ma*). There is a general 
belief amongst Muhammadans that their 
Prophet is a living intercessor for them at 
the throne of God; but the Wahhabis state 
that the intercession of their Prophet will only 
be by the permission (Tin) of God at the last 
day, and that there is no intercession for sins 
until the Day of Judgment. The teaching of 
the Qur'an and the Traditions seems to be in 
favour of this view. 

Surah ii. 256: ** Who is he that can inter¬ 
cede with Him but by His own permission ? ” 

Surah xix. 90: “ None shall meet (in the 
Day of Judgment) with intercession save he 
who hath entered into covenant with the God 
of mercy.” 

Surah xx. 108 : 41 No intercession shall 
avail on that day, save his whom the Mer¬ 
ciful shall allow, and whose words He shall 
approve.” 

Surah xxxiv. 22 : “ No intercession shall 
avail with him but that which He Himself 
alloweth.” 

Surah xxxix. 45: “Intercession is wholly 
with God.” 

Surah lxxviii. 38: “On the day whereon 
the spirit (Rub) and the angels shall stand 
ranged in order they shall not utter a word, 
save he whom the God of mercy permits, and 
who shall say what is right.” 

The statements of Muhammad, as contained 
in tho Traditions, are as follows:— 

“ He is most fortunate in my intercession 
in the Day of Judgment, who shall ha ve said 
from his heart, without any mixture of hypo¬ 
crisy, * There is no doity but God/ ” 

« I will intercede for those who shall have 
committed great sins.” 
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M Three eUisee will intercede on the Day 
of Judgment, the Prophets, the Le&rned, the 
Martyrs.” ( Mitkkdt , book xxxiii. ch. xii.) 

The author of the Sharti-i-Aiuwdqif says 
(p. 588): According to the Sunnis, the inter¬ 
cession of Muhammad is specially for those 
who hare committed great sins (Mu 7- 
kabu'ir ), for the purpose of removing punish* 
ment; for Muhammad has said, “ My inter¬ 
cession is for those who have committed 
great sins." But the Mu'tazilahs say the 
intercession of Muhammad is for the inorease 
of merit, and not for the prevention of 
punishment; for it is said in the Qur'in, 
Sflrah ii. 45 : “ Fear the day wherein no soul 
shall pay recompense for another soul Nor 
shall intercession be accepted for it, nor shall 
compensation be taken from it, dor shall they 
be helped.” 

INTERMEDIATE STATE. The 

state of the soul between the time of death 
and the resurrection is generally expressed 
by the term M/am-t- Barza£b f for an explana¬ 
tion of which refer to the article babzakh 
§QfI writers use. the term *Alam-i’Arwdb, 
“ The world of spirits.” 

From the Traditions it would appear that 
Muhammad taught that the intermediate 
state is not one of unconsciousness. To the 
wicked it is certainly not; but inasmuch as 
the Muslim is encouraged to “ sleep like the 
bridegroom it may be inferred that the in¬ 
termediate state of the Muslim is-held to be 
one of absolute repose.” [punishments or 
THI OKA YE.] 

IN^AR (j^). Listening or lend¬ 
ing an ear to the bankrupt's statement or 
petition. 

INZPAJ (g^\). Lit. “ Being die- 

turbed and moved from its place.” X term 
used by the §uft mystics for the movement 
and excitement of the heart in the direction 
of God, through the effect either of a sermon, 
or of music and singing. (‘Abdu 'r-Rasz&q’s 
Diet, of $uft Ten, as.) 

IQALAH (Xttrt). “Cancelling.” In 
law, the cancelling or dissolution of sale, or 
any other contract. 

IQ AM AH (A»V|\). Lit. “Causing 

to stand.” A" recitation at the commence¬ 
ment of the stated prayers when said in a 
congregation, after the worshippers have 
taken up their position. It is the same as 
the Tgin, with the addition of the sentence, 
M Verily prayers are now ready ” (Qfldqdmati 
'f-falat). The sentences are, however, recited 
singly by all the sects except the Hanafis who 
give it exactly as the I’zan. It is not recited 
by the Imam, but by the person who stands 
behind him, who is called the Muqtadi , or 
“ follower.” In large mosques it is usual for 
the Afa’a^stn, or caller to prayer, to take 
this office. But in his absence the person 
who happens to be behind the Imam recites 
the Iqdmah. [imam.] 

P 


IQRAR (JjK). Acknowledgment; 

confession. 

fl) A legal term used for the avowal of the 
right of another upon one's self in sales, con¬ 
tracts, and divorce. (2) A theological term 
used for a confession of the Muslim faith, or 
a confession of sin. (8) Iqrdr-ndmah , a legal 
deed of acknowledgment. (4) Iqrdr-ndmaA 
naldtil, a deed of arbitration by a third party. 
(5) Itjrdru 7-ajdm, a confession of guilt by a 

f irisoner. (6) Iqrdr ‘astm, n public aoknow- 
edgment. 

IQTT?A(A-ufl). Lit. “Demanding.” 

A term used in the exegesis of the Qur'an for 
sentences which demand certain conditions, 
e.g. Surah iv. 94: “ Whoso killeth a Mu’min 
(a believer) by misohance shall be bound to 
tree a slave.” Here the condition demanded 
is that the slave shall be the property of fhe 
person who frees him, and if he have not a 
slave to free, then some other expiation is 
required. 

IRADAH Purpose, will, 

intention. (1) A word used for the intention, 
or will of man. (2) Jrddatu 7/nA, the will of 
(rod. (8) According to the 3Qfi mystics, it 
is “ a flame of love in the heart which desires 
God and longs to be united with Him. (<Abdu 
V-Raiziq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

IRAM A place mentioned 

in the Qur'in, Surah lxxxix. 6: “ Iram of the 
columns, the like of which has not been 
created in these lands.” 

It is related that ash-Shaddid, the son of 
‘Ad, ordered the construction of a terrestial 
paradise in the desert of *Adan, ostensibly 
to rival the celestial one, and to be called 
Iram after his great grandfather. On going 
to take possession of it, he and all his 
people were struck dead by a noise from 
heaven, and the paradise disappeared. 

▲l-'IRAQ Lit. “A side, 

or shore.” A country frequently mentioned 
in the Traditions, which extends from *Ab- 
badin to al-Maupil in length, and from al- 
Qidislyah to Hal wan in breadth. Said to be 
so named because it was on the “ shore ” of 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates. Its prin¬ 
cipal cities wereal-Bafrah and al-Kflfah, and 
were called cU-'lraqdn, or the Two ‘Iriqs. 

‘IRBAN Earnest-money 

paid in any legal transaction. 

IRHA§ (tjeUjl), Lit. “ Laying the 
Foundation.” A term used for any wonder 
wrought in behalf of a Prophet before he 
assumes the prophetic office; for example, the 
existence of a light on the forehead of Mu¬ 
hammad's ancestors is an Irhd*. (Kitdbu 7- 
T&rifdt.) 

IRON. Arabic aUifadid (aja^I). 
The title of Surah lvii. in the Qur’an, in the 
25th verse of which it is said : “ We (God) sent 
down iron, in which are both keen violence and 
ad rantages to men.” Zamakhshari says that 
Ad km bi DUght down with him from Paradise 
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things mads of iron, via. an anvil, a pair 
of tongs, two hammers, a greater and lesser, 
and a needle. 

IRTIDAD [apostasy.] 

‘ISA The name given to 

Jeans in the Qur’&n and all Muhammadan 
writings, [jmub christ.] 

ISAAC. Arabic Ishaq 
The son of Abraham. He is mentioned in 
the Qur’an as specially the child of promise, 
and a gift from God to Abraham; and also 
as an inspired prophet. 

Surah xxi. 72: “ And We (God) gave him 
(Abraham) Isaac and Jacob as a farther gift; 
and we made them all righteous.” 

Surah xix. 50: 

“ And when he had separated himself from 
them and that which they worshipped beside 
God, we bestowed on him Isaac and Jacob; 
and each of them we made a prophet. 

“And we bestowed gifts on them in our 
mercy, and gave them the lofty tongue of 
truth.” 

The birth of Isaac as a child of promise to 
Abraham is related in Surah xi. 72-77 

“And our messengers came formerly to 
Abraham with glad tidings. ‘Peace/ said 
they. He said, ‘ Peace/ and he tarried not, 
but brought a roasted calf. 

“ And when he saw that their «hands 
touched it not, he misliked them, and grew 
fearful of them. They said, ‘ Fear not, for 
we are sent to the people of Lot.’ 

“ His wife was standing by and laughed; 
and we announced Isaac to her; and after 
Isaac, Jacob. 

«She Baid, ‘ Ah, woe is me! shall I bear a 
son when I am old, and when this my husband 
is an old man ? This truly would be a mar¬ 
vellous thing.’ 

“ They said, 1 Marvellest thou at the com¬ 
mand of God ? God’s mercy and blessing be 
upon you, 0 people of this house ; praise and 
glory are His due? ’ 

“And when Abraham's fear had passed 
away, and these glad tidings had reached him, 
he pleaded with us for the people of Lot. 
Verily, Abraham was right kind, pitiful, 
relenting.” 

Abraham’s willingness to offer up his son 
is told in the Qur’an, and from the text 
there would seem little doubt but Isaac was 
intended, although al-Baizawi and many com¬ 
mentators declare it was Ishmael. The ac¬ 
count runs thus (Surah xxxvii. 97-113) 

“ And he said, ‘ Verily, I repair to my Lord 
who will guide me. 

««o Lord give me a son , of the righteous.’ 

“We announced to him a youth of meek¬ 
ness. . 

“ And when he became a full-grown youth, 

« His father said to him, 1 My son, I have 
seen in a dream that I should sacrifice thee: 
therefore, consider what thou seest right.' 

“He said, ‘My father, do what thou art 
bidden; of the patient, if God please, shalt 
thou find me.’ 

“ And when they had surrendered them to 
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the will of God, he laid him down upon his 
forehead. 

“ We cried unto him, ‘ 0 Abraham I 
“‘Now hast thou satisfied the vision. 
See how we recompense the righteous. 

“ This was indeed a decisive test 
“ And we ransomed his son with a costly 
victim, 

“And we left this for him among posterity, 
“ ‘ Peace be on Abraham ! ’ 

“ Thus do we reward the well-doers, 

“ For he was of our believing servants. 
“And wo announced Isaac to him— a 
righteous prophet— 

“ And on him and on Isaac we bestowed 
our blessing. And among their offspring 
were well-doers, and others, to their own 
hurt undoubted sinners.” 

The feast of sacrifice, the ‘Idu ’1-A:zha, is 
said to have been instituted in commemora¬ 
tion of this event, [‘idu ’l-azha.] 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his Essays 
on Arabia , remarks that learned Muham¬ 
madan theologians distinctly say it was Isaac 
and not Ishmael who was to have been 
offered up; but our researches scarcely con¬ 
firm tbe learned Syud’s statement. Isma‘11 
al-Bukhari, no mean authority, says it was 
Ishmael, and so does al-Baizawi. 

The weight of traditional authority seems 
to be in favour of Isaac, and so does the text 
of the Qur’an, which we have explained in the 
account of Ishmael; and yet amongst both the 
Sunnis and the Shi‘ahs the opinion la now 
almost universal that it was Ishmael. 
[ishmael.] 

ISAIAH. Arabic Sha'ya* (A***). 

The name is not mentioned in the Qur’an, but 
al-Baizawi, the commentator, in remarking on 
Suratu ’1-Mi‘raj, xvii. 4 :—“ We decreed to 
the children of Isra’il in the Book, * Ye shall 
verily do evil in the earth twice/”—sayB the 
two sins committed by the Israelites were 
first the murder of Sha‘ya ibn Amsiya (t.e. 
Isaiah, son of Amoz) or Armiya ( i.e. Jere¬ 
miah) ; and the second, the murder of Zakaria 
and John the Baptist, and the intention of 
killing Jesus. 

I’SAR (jtat)* Honouring another 
above oneself. Thinking of another’s gain 
rather than one's own. The highest form of 
human friendship. 

‘1SHA* The Night Prayer. 

The liturgical prayer recited after the night 
has well set in [prayer,] 

ISHAQ (jU). [Isaac.] 
ISHAQIYAH (£«il*~\). A ShPah 

sect founded by a person named Ishaq, who 
held that the Spirit of God existed in the 
Khalifah ‘AH. 

ISHARATU ’L-MALAK (S,W1 
[inspiration.] 

ISHMAEL. Arabic Isma'il 
The eldest eon of Abra¬ 
ham, by his “ wife ” Hagar. [hajai*]. 


ISHMAEL 

(1) The progenitor of the Arabian race, 

and, according to the Qur’an, an inspired 
prophet. SOrah xlx. 65_ . , 

r “And commemorate Ithmael in ‘ the Book; 
for he was tree to his promise, and was an 

Apostle, a prophet; . . 

« And he enjoined prayer and almsgiving 
on his people, and was well-pleasing to his 
Lord ” 

(2) Said to hare assisted his father in 
the construction of the Ka‘bah. Surah n. 

119 121 • 

“And remember when we appointed the 
Holy House as man’s resort and safe retreat, 
and said, 4 Take ye the station of Abraham 
for a place of prayer.’ And we commanded 
Abraham and hkmael, 4 Purify my house for 
those who shall go in procession round it, and 
those who shall abide there for devotion, and 
those who shall bow down and prostrate 

themselves.’ t 

• * * # • 

“ And whan Abraham, with Ithmatl, raised 
the foundation* of the House, they mid, 

>0 onr Lord I accept it from ue; for Thou 
art the Hearer, the Knower.’ ” 

(3) Also mentioned in six other places. 

Surah ii. 184: “Do ye say that Abraham 
and Ithmatl, and Isaac and Jacob, and the 

Tribes were Jews, or Christians? 

Surah iii. 78: “ And what was revealed to 
Abraham and Iihmatl and Isaac and Jacob 
and the Tribes.” . . . . 

Surah iv. 161: “ And we inspired Abraham 
and Ithmatl, and Jacob and the Tribes. 

Surah ri. 86: “And Ithmatl and Elisha, 

and Jonah, and Lot.” . 

Surah xxi 86: “ And Ithmatl, and Idris, 
and Zul-Kifl, all these were of the patient. 

Surah xxxviii. 48: “ And remember Ithmatl, 
and Elisha, and 2u ’1-Kifl, tor each was 

"^VAccording to the Old Testament, I*hm»el 
had twelve sons, and Muhammadan tradition 
also agrees with this :— 

Genesis xxv. 12: 44 Now these are the 

generation* of Ishmael, Abraham’s son, whom 

Hagar the Egyptian, Sarah’s handmaid, bare 
unto Abraham. And these are the nameB 
of the sons of Ishmael, according to their 

generations: the first-born of lshfaael. Ne- 

baioth; and Kedar, and Adbeel, and Mibsam, 
and Mishma, and Dumah, and Mass*, and 
Hadar, and Tema, and Jetur, and Naphish, 
and Kedemah. These are the sons of Ishmael, 
and these are their names by their castles, 
twelve princes according to their nations. 

The names of these ^ons of Ishmael can 
still be distinguished amongst the tribes, the 
names of which occur in Muhammadan 
history: Nebajoth (Nabayua), the founder of 
the Nabathean nation, who succeeded the 
Idumeans in Arabia, and were an important 
people in Northern Arabia. Kedar (tyndar) 
Was also a famous tribe, so famous that the 
Badawis of the desert applied the name to 
all Jews. Dumah is still preserved in the 
name Dumatu n-Jandal. Tema corresponds 
with Taimah, and Jetur with the Jadur of 
modern Arabia. Muhammad is said to have 
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been descended from Ishmael s 

Kedar (Qaidar), through one nwned Adna*. 

The period between ‘Adnan and Ishmael i» 
doubtful. Some reckon forty generations, 
others only four. Umm Salmah, one of the 
Prophet’s wives, said ‘Adnan was the son of 
‘Adad, the son of Hnmaisa, son of Nabat, son 
of Ishmael. (See Abu 'I-Fid?, p. 62.) Muslim 
historians, however, admit that the pedigTee 
of Muhammad beyond ‘Adnan is uncertain; 
but they are unanimous in tracing his descent 
to ‘Adnan in the following line : 10 Moham¬ 
mad, (2) ‘Abdullah, (3) Abu MuttaUh, (4) 
Hashim, (5) ‘Abdu Manaf, (6) Qusaiy, (7) 
Kilab, (8) Murrah, (9) Ka‘b, (1°) Luwaiy, 
(U) Ghalib, (12) Fihr, (13) Mahlc, (14) An- 

Nazr, (16) Kinanah (^16) ^uzaimah (17) 

Mudrikah, (18) Al-Yxs, (13) Muzar, (20) 
Nizar, (21) Ma‘add, (22) ‘Adnan. 

Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, traces the 
descent of Muhammad to Kedar, the son 
of Ishmael, and the view is one in accordance 
with that of most Muslim writers. In the 
time of Isaiah the two chief Arabian tribes 
seem to have been the descendants of Nebajoth 
and Kedar. (See Isaiah lx. 7.) All the Bocks 
of Kedar shall be gathered unto thee, the 
rams of Nebajoth shall minister unto thee. 

(5) The account of .Hagar leaving Abra* 
ham’s home is given in numerous traditions. 
But there are two traditions given by Ibn 
‘Abbas, and recorded in the Sahih i of »l- 
Bukhari, which are the foundation of Muham¬ 
madan history on the subject. We 8J 7 ® the “ 
as they hare been translated by Syud Ahmad 
Khan, and afterwards append the Scripture 
narrative, which can be compared with the 
traditions of Islam :— 

Tradition /. 

For reasons known only to Abraham and 
his wife, Sarah, the former took Ishmael, his 
gon, and the boy’s mother (Hagar), and left 

hU country. , . . . „ » 

And they had with them a skm full of 

W Ishmael’s mother drank from out the skin, 
suckling her child. 

Upon her arriving at the place where Mecca 
now stands, she placed the child under a 

bU Then Abraham returned to come back to 
his wife, and the mother of Ishmael followed 
him, 

Until she reached Keda. . . 

And she called out,“0 Abraham, with 
whom leavest thou me ? 

He answered, “ With God. „ 

She replied, “ I am satisfied with my God. 
Then she returned, and commenced drink¬ 
ing out of the skin, and suckled her infant 
until the water was consumed. 

And she thought that if she went and 
looked around, she might, perhaps, see some¬ 
one; and she went. . , 

She ascended Mount Safa, and looked 
around to see whether or not there was 
anyone in sight; then hastily "turning 
through the wilderness, she ascended tne 
mountain of Marva. 
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Then the said, “ I moat now go and see 
how my child is.” And she went, and saw 
that he was at the point of death; but not 
being able, to compose her mind, she said, 
“If I go and look aronnd, peradTenture I 
may see someone.” And accordingly sho 
ascended the mountain of Safa, bat coaid 
descry no one. 

And this she repeated seven times. 

She then said, “It will be better for me 
to go and see my child.” Bat she suddenly 
heard a voice. 

And she replied, 44 Kindly assist me, if yon 
have any compassion ” 

The angel was Gabriel. 

The narrator of the tradition, stamping the 
earth with his foot, said, this was exactly 
what the angel did, and that water issued 
from the spot; and she began to widen the 
hole. 

It is related by Ibn ‘Abbis, that the Prophet 
said that had she (Hagar) allowed the water 
to remain in its former state, the water would 
then have continued issuing forth for ever. 

She used to drink that water and suckle 
her child. 

Tradition II. 

Abraham brought with him his wife (Hagar) 
and his son (Ishmael), 

Whom she (Hagar) suckled. 

And they both placed the child close by the 
spot where the fcaaba now stands under a 
bush. 

Near the well of Zsrnsem, near the lofty 
side of the temple—and in those days Mecca 
was uninhabited and without water—and they 
deposited the child in the above place. 

And Abraham placed beside them a bag 
full of dates, 

And a skin full of water. 

Then returned Abraham, and IshmaePs 
mother ran after him, 

And said, 44 Abraham, whither goest thou, 
and wherefore lea vest thou me here ? 

“ In this wilderness, where there is no one 
to pity me, neither is there anything to eat ? ” 
This she repeated several times, but Abraham 
hearkened not unto her. Then she asked 
him, “ Has God commanded thee to do this ? ” 

He answered, 44 Yes.” 

“ Then,” said Bhe, “ God will cause no harm 
to come unto me.” 

Thereupon she returned back. 

And Abraham went away, and when he 
reached Saneoa, he could not see those he 
had left behind him. 

Then he turned towards Mecca, and prayed 
thus: 44 0 Lord, I have caused some of my 
offspring to settle in an unfruitful valley, 
near thy holy house, 0 Lord, that they may 
he constant in prayer. Grant, therefore, that 
the hearts of some men may be affected 
with kindness towards them; and do thou 
bestow on them all sorts of fruits, that they 
may give thanks.” 

And the mother of Ishmael began to suckle 
her child, and to drink water out of the skin 
until it was emptied. 


And she and her son felt thirsty. And when 
she saw that her ohild was suffering from 
thirst, she could not bear to see it in such a 
plight, and retired, and reached the mountain 
of Safa, that was near, and ascending it, 
looked at tho plain, In the hope of seoing 
someone ; but, not perceiving anyono, sho 
cams down from the mountain. 

When she reached the desert, sho girdod 
up her loins and ran as one mad, until she 
crossed the desert, and ascondsd Mount 
Marvii; but she could not seo anyono. 

She repeated the same seven times. 

It is related by Ibn 4 Abbas, that tho Prophet 
■aid that this was the origin of the custom of 
true believers running between these moun¬ 
tains during the Haj. 

And when she ascended the Marv& mountain, 
she heard a voice. 

She was startled thereat; and upon hearing 
it again, she said, 44 Wherefore callest thou on 
me ? Assist me if thon const.” 

She then saw an angel near the Zamzem. 

He (the angel) made a hollow place, either 
by his foot or with his wing, and the water 
issued forth; and the mother of Ishmael com¬ 
menced widening it. 

She filled the skin with water, which come 
out of it as from a fountain. 

It is related by Ibn 4 Abbas that the Prophet 
said, 44 May God bless the mother of Islunael. 
Had she left the Zamxem os it was, or had 
she not filled her skin with water, then the 
Zamsem would alwavs have remained an 
overflowing fountain.” 

Then she drank the water, and suckled 
her child. 


The account as given In the Bible, Genesis 
xxii. 9, is ss follows:— 

“And Ssrsh ssw tho son of Hsgar the 
Egyptian, which she had borne unto Abraham, 
mocking. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, 
Cast out this bondwoman and her son; for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not ho heir 
with my son, even with Isaac. And this 
thing was very grievous in Abraham’s sight, 
because of his son. And God said unto 
Abraham, Let it not be grievoui In thy sight 
because of the lad, and because of thy bond- 
woman ; in all that Sarah hath said unto thee, 
hearken unto her voice; for in Isaac shall 
thy seed be called. And also of the son of 
the bondwoman will I make a nation, because 
he is thy seed. And Abraham rose up early 
in the morning, and took bread, and a bottle 
of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her 
away; and she departed, and wandered in 
the wilderness of Beersheba. And the water 
was spent in the bottle, and she cast the 
child under one of the shrubs. And she 
went, and set her down over against him a 
good way off, as it were a bow shot; for she 
said, Let me not see the death of the child. 
And she sat over against him, and lifted up 
her voice, and wept. And God heard the voice 
of the lad, and the angel of God called to 
Hagar out of heaven, and said unto her, 
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What aileth thM, H*g*r 1 Fear not; for God 
hath beard the voice of the Ud where he is. 
Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine 
hand, for I will make him a great nation. 
And God opened her eyee, and she saw a well 
of water; and she went, and filled the bottle 
with water, and gave the lad drink. And 
God was with the lad; and he grew, and 
dwelt in the wilderness, and became an archer. 
And he dwelt in the wilderness of Paran; and 
his mother took him a wife out of the land of 

^th reference to the above account, as 
given in Holy Scripture, Syud Ahmad Khan 
remarks:— . ,, 

44 Notwithstanding the perfect coincidence 
of the facte taken from the Scriptures with 
those from the Koran, as above shown, there 
are, nevertheless, three very important ques¬ 
tions which suggest themselves respecting 
Ishmael’s settlement. 

« First. Where did Abraham leave Ishmael 
and his mother after expelling them from his 


4 ‘ Secondly. Where did Ishmael and Hagar 
settle after their wanderings in the desert ? 

44 Thirdly. Was it ifi tho very spot where 
they had rested for tho first time, or in some 
othor placo ? 

44 The Koran mentions nothing on the sub¬ 
ject ; but there are some local traditions, and 
also a few Hadeeses, which treat of it, the 
latter, however, by reason of their not pos¬ 
sessing sufficient authority, and from their 
not being traced up to the Prophet, are as 
little to be relied on as the former. The local 
traditions being deemed unworthy of credit, 
from their mixing up together occurrences 
that had happened on various and different 
occasions, we do not think it necessary to dwell 
on the first question more than has been 
done by the Scripturos themselves, which say 
that 4 He (Abraham) sent her (Hagar) away; 
and she departed, and wandered in the wilder¬ 
ness of Beersheba.’ 

" As for tho two remaining questions, al¬ 


though the language of Scripture is not very 
clear—since, in ono place it says, 4 And ho 
(Ishmael) grew, and dwelt in the wildorness, 
and becamo an archer ’ (Gen. xxi. 20), and 
in another, 4 He (Ishmael) dwelt in tho wil¬ 
derness of Paran’ (Gen. xxi. 21), passages 
which would certainly lead us to infer that 
Ishmael had changed tho place of his abode ; 
yet, as no Christian commentator represents 
him as having removed from one place to 
another, and as, moroover, neither tho reli¬ 
gious nor the local traditions of the Moham¬ 
medans in any way confirm the above, it may 
bo safely asserted that Ishmael and his mother 
did not change the place where they dwelt, 
and that by the word 4 wilderness ’ alono tho 
sacred writer meant the wilderness of Paran. 
The solving of the whole question depends, 
therefore, upon ascertaining and fixing tho 
position of the said wilderness of Paran, 
where Ishmael is said to have settled. 

4% Oriental geographers mention three places 
as known by the appellation of Paran. First, 
that wilderness wherein the city of Mecca 


now stands, and tho mountains in Hs vicinity; 
secondly, those mountains and a village which 
are situated in Eastern Egypt, or Arabia 
Petreoa; and thirdly, a district in the pro¬ 
vince of Samarcand. 

(6) Al-Bniiawi says it was Ishmael, and not 
Isaac, whom Abraham was willing to offer np 
as a sacrifice; but this view is neither sup¬ 
ported by the text of the Qur’innor by the 
preponderance of traditional testimony. If 
we compare Sikrah xi. 74: 44 And We announoed 
Isaac (as the child of promise) to her," with 
Surah xxxvii. 99 : 44 We announced (as a 
child of promise) to him a youth of meekness; 
and when he became a full-grown youth, his 
father said to him, 4 My son, I have seen in a 
dream that I should sacrifice thee * ”—there 
can be no doubt in any candid mind that, as 
far as the Qur’an is concerned, Isaac and 
not Ishmael is intended, [Isaac.] _ 

The two commentators al-Kamalkn auote 
a number of traditions on the subject. They 
say Ibn ‘Umar, Ibn‘Abbas, Hasan, and 4 Abdu 
’ll ah ibn Ahmad, relate that it was Isaac; 
whilst Ibn Mas‘ud, Mujahid, ‘Ikrimah, Qata- 
dah, and Ibn Ishaq say it was Ishmael. But\ 
whatever may be the real facts of the case, it 
is certain that popular tradition amongst bpth 
Sunnis and Sni 4 ahs assigns the honour to 
Ishmael, and believe the great Festival of 
Sacrifice, the 4 Idu ’l-Azha, to have been ostab- 
blished to commemorate the event [ 4 idu *l- 
AZHA.] „ _ 

The author of tho Shi 4 ah work, the Hayatu 
7-Qu/«6 (Merrick’s ed. p. 28) says: “On a 
certain occasion when this illustrious father 
(Abraham) was performing tho rites of the 
pilgrimage at Mecca, Abraham said to his 
beloved child, 4 1 dreamed that I must sacrifice 
you; now consider what is to be done with 
reference to such an admonition.* Ishmael 
replied, 4 Do as you shall be commanded of 
God. Verify your dream. You will find me 
endure patiently.* But when Abraham was 
about to sacrifice Ishmael, the Most High 
God made a black and white sheep his sub¬ 
stitute, a sheep which had been pasturing 
forty years in Paradise, and was created by 
the direct power of Go*d for this event. Now 
overy sheep offered on Mount Mina, until the 
Day of Judgmont is a substitute, or a com¬ 
memoration of the substitute for Ishmael.” 

The idea is universal amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans that tho incident took place on Mount 
Mina near Makkah, and not in the “ land of 
Moriah,” as stated in Genesis xxii. 8. (For a 
discussion on the site of Mount Moriah, see 
Mr. George Grove’s article in Smith’s Diet, of 
the Bible.) 

Sir William Muir says ( Life of Mahomet , 
new ed. p. xvii.): “By a summary adjust¬ 
ment, the story of Palestine became the story 
of the Hej&z. The precincts of the Kiaba 
were hallowed as the scene of HagaPs distress, 
and the sacred well Zamzem as the source 
of her relief. The pilgrims hasted to and 
fro between Safa and Marwa in memory of 
her hurried steps in search of water. It was 
Abraham and Ishmael who built the (Meccan) 
temple, placed in it the black stone, and 
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established for all mankind the pilgrimage to 
Araffct. In imitation of him it wai that 
stones were flung by pilgrims at Satan; and 
sacrifices were offered at Mini in remembrance 
of the vicarious sacrifice by Abraham instead 
of his son. And thus, although the indige¬ 
nous rites may have been little if at all 
altered, by the adoption of the Abrahamic 
legends, they came to be viewed in a totally 
different light, and to be connected in the 
Arab imagination with something of the 
sanctity of Abraham, the Friend of God. 
The gulf between the gross idolatry of 
Arabia and the pure theism of the Jews was 
bridged over. Upon this common ground 
Mahomet took his stand, and proclaimed to 
his people a new and a spiritual system, in 
accents to which all Arabia could respond. 
The rites of the Kaaba wen retained, but 
stripped by him of every idolatrous tendency; 
and they still hang, a strange unmeaning 
shroud, around the living theism of Isl&m.” 

‘ISHQ (<>*•*). “ Love.” A word 

used by mystic writers to expross a divine 
love. The word, however, preferred by or¬ 
thodox Muslim writers for the love of 
God, or love to God, is A ubb (sr^). 

ISLAM Resignation to 

the will of God. The word generally used by 
Muhammadans themselves for their religion. 
‘Abdu r l-Haqq says it implies submission to 
the divine will ; and Muhammad explained it 
to mean the observance of the five duties: 
(1) Bearing witness that there is but one 
God; (2) Reciting the daily prayers; (3) 
Giving the legal alms; (4) Observing the 
Ramazan or month’s fast; (6) Making the 
pilgrimage to Makkah once in a lifetime. 

In the Qur’an the word is used for doing 
homage to God. Islam is said to be the reli¬ 
gion of all the prophets from the time of 
Abraham, as will appear from the following 
verses (Surah iii. 78, 79) “ Sat : We believe 

in God and in what hath been sent down to 
Abraham, and Ishmael, and Isaac, and Jacob, 
and the Tribes, and in what was given to 
Moses, and Jesus and the Prophets from their 
Lord. Wc make no difference between them, 
and to Him arc wo resigned (t.e. Muslims). 
Whoso desircth any other religion than Islam, 
that religion shall never bo accepted of Him, 
and in the next world ho shall bo lost.” 

There are three words used by Muham¬ 
madan writers for religion, namely Din, 
Millah, and Mazhab ; and in tho Kitdbu 
Ta'rifdt, the difference implied in these words 
is said to be as follows:— Din , as it stands in 
its relation to God, e.g. Dinu } Uak , the religion 
of God ; Miilah, as it stands in relation to a 
prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim, 
the religion of Abraham; and Mazhab , as it 
stands in relation to the divines of Islam, e.g. 
Mazhab Hanaji, the religion or religious 
teaching of Abu Hanifah. The expression Din, 
however, is of general application, [religion.] 

Those who profess the religion of Islam are 
called Musalxnans, Muslims, or Mu mins. 

Ahlu H-Kitdb, “the people of the Book,” is 


ISNA-*I8HARIYAH 

tued (or Mahunmaduu, Jows, and Chria- 
tians. 

I§M A «n; anything: for- 

bidden by the law. 

‘ISMAH (JU-e). Lit. “Keeping 

back from sin.” The continence and freedom 
from sin which Muhammadans say was tho 
state of each Prophet, and which is that of 
nfant children. 

ISMA'IL [I8HMABL.] 

ISMA’lL \). The name of 

the angel who is said to have accompanied 
the angel Gabriel in his last visit to tho 
Prophet on his death-bed. He is said to 
command one hundred thousand angels. 
(Mishkdt, book xxiv. ch. x. pt. 3.) 

ISMA'ILIYAH (ia4eU-\). A 

Shi‘ah sect who said that Isma‘il ibn Ja‘far 
as-§udiq was tho true Imam and not Musa 
&i-Kazim, and who hold that God was neither 
existent |nor non-existent, nor intelligent nor 
unintelligent, nor powerful nor helpless, &c.; 
for, they said, it is not possible for any thing 
or attribute to be associated with God, for 
He is the maker of all things, even of names 
and attributes (Kitabu ’t-JVri/Hf, in loco.') 

ISM-I-JALALI (JU- f~\). Any 

ot the attributes of God which expnjss His 
power and greatness, e.g. al-Hdlctm, the 
Judge; al~Adil , the Just; al-Kabir, the 
Great, [god.] 

ISM-I-JAMALI (JW r-\). Any 

of the attributes of God which express His 
mercy or condescension, e.g. ar-/?aAim, the 
Compassionate; as-Sam?, the Hearer; a/- 
Hafizy the Guardian. 

ISM-I-SIFAH (**• p-X). Name of 

a divine attribute. 

al-ISMTJ ’L-A‘ZAM (fWH 

The exalted name of God, which is generally 
believed to be known only to the Prophets. 
Muhammad is related to have said that it 
occurs in either the Suratu ’1-Baqarah, ii. 266 : 
“ God (Allah) there is no God but He (Hu), 
the Living (al-Haiy), the Self-subsistent 
(al-Qniyum )”; or in the Suratu 4 Ali ‘Imran, 
iii. I,' which contains the same words ; or in 
tho Suratu Ta Ha, xx. 110: “Faces shall be 
humbled before the Living (al-Haiy) and the 
Self-subsistent (al-Q/aiyum)” 

It is therefore generally held to be either 
Allah , or Hu, or al-Haiy , or al-Qpiyum 

It is very probable that the mysterious 
title of the Divine Being refers to the great 
name of Jehovah, the superstitious reverence 
for which on the part of the Jews must have 
been well known to Muhammad. 

ISMU ’Z-ZAT («»UR Name 

of the Divine Essence; the essential natne of 
God, «>. Allah, or Hu, ae distinguished from 
His attributes, [allah.] 

ISN A-TSHARl YAH 

Lit. w The twelve eans.” Those Shi‘ahs who 
acknowledge the twelve Imims. 


isoA/r 

ISQAT (U*-'). [abortion.] 

ISRA(^)- [MtfBAJ.] 

ISRAEL. Arabic Israll 

The surname of Ya‘qub (Jacob). Al-Baizawi 
says tho meaning of Israel m Hebrew is 
Su/watu Hlah, i.e. “ tho smcero friend of 
God or, as some say, ‘Abdu Uah , the ser¬ 
vant of God. Banu Isrcf il, “ the children of 
Israel,” is a term that frequently occurs m 
the Qur’an. The xvilth chapter of the Qur an, 
known as the SdratuH-Mi^rdj, is also called 
the iSiiratw Bani Itrff'il 

ISRAFM r \). Lit “ Wasting.” 

Extravagance in religious duties, t.e. doing 
more than is required by the law. 

ISRAFlL The A ™ h ' 

aneel who will sound tho trumpet at the Day 
of Resurrection. His name, however, does 
not occur in either the Qur an, or the Tradi- 
tions. 

ISRAR <jV')- A T ord U ? ed by 

the Arabs for a horse pricking up his eai s, 
and not obeying the rein. A term in Muham¬ 
madan theology for persisting in tny s >"> 
and being determined to commit tho sin in 
future. 

ISSUE OF BLOOD. Arabic Isti- 

h&zah (£A*X-<). [MU8TAHAZAH.] 

ISTTANAH (Sites-'). Lit. “ Seek¬ 
ing aid.” Imploring help from God. The 
word occurs in the Suratu ’1-Fatibah, or the 
first chapter of the Qur’an, which is part of 

the liturgical prayer: 0* 

wdka nasta‘in, “ Of Thee only do we seek 

help.” 

ISTIBRA’ (-V*-'). The purifica¬ 

tion of the womb. The period of proton, 

of ono menses, to be observed after the pur¬ 
chase of a female slave (or in the case of a 
virgin under age), the period of one month 
before she is taken to her master s bed. 

ISTIBSAR A Book of 

Muhammadan traditions, received by the 
Shi‘ahs, compiled by Shaikh Nnairu d-Dio 
Abu Ja‘far Muhammad at-Tusi, a.h. 

ISTIDLAL A term used 

in the science of exegesis for those sentences 
which require certain proofs, [qur an.J 

ISTIDRAJ (eW). J >f “ ^ 

moting by degrees, step by step. T 
occurs in the Qur’an for an unbeliever being 
brought by degrees to hell and destruction. 

Surah vii. 181: “ They who say sig™ 
are lies, We (God) will bring them down step 
bv stev from whence they know not. 

“ah lxviii. 44: “We (God) willpurely 
bring them down step by step from whence they 
do not know, and I (God) will let them have 
their way *, for My device is sure. 

In this verse the sudden transition from the 
first person plural to the first person singular, 
for tit Almighty, it peculiar ; it is, howevet ,gt 
frequent occurrence in the Quran.) 


I8TIKHABAH 
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ISTIQHFAR O'***-')- 

forgiveness of God. It is related of Mnham- 
mad that he said:— , 

“ I swear by God that I ask pardon of God, 
and repent before Him more than seventy 

tim ^ mem repent and turn to God, for verily 
I repent before Him one hundred times s 
day.” ( Mishkdty book x. ch. in.) 

ISTIHAZAH (feW-l). The issue 

of blood Oi women; during which time they 
are ceremonially unclean. (\ide Muhkat , 
book iii. ch. xvi.) 

ISTIHSAN Lit. “ Ap- 

proving.”’ A term used in the exegesis of tho 
Qur'an and of the Hadis. It implies the 
rejection of Qiyas [qiyas], and the admission 
of the law of expediency. 

For example, it is a law of Islam that 
everything that is washed inuflt be «que*“d 
like a cloth ; but, as it is impossible to «quee*s 
a vessel, it is evident that it must be 
without squeezing. (N&ru l-Anwar, p. •) 

ISTIKHARAH (i ; W—\). Lit. 

“Asking favours.” A prayer for special 

favours and blessings, consisting ofthe reelital 

of two rakfah prayers, (itishkat, book iv. 

Ch JiWr says : “ The Prophet taught the/jh- 
kharah, as he also did a chapter of the 
Qur’an; and he said, * When anyone of you 
intends doing a thing, he must perform two 
rakfah prayers expressly for Istikharah, and 

afterwards recite the following supplication. 

0 God, I supplicate Thy help, m Thysreat 
wisdom ; and I pray for ability thr ?“ gh T T^ 
power. I ask a thing of Thy bounty. Thou 
Lowest all, but I do not. Th ™ art P°™^ 

and I am not. Thou knowest the secrets of 
men. 0 God! if the matter I am about: to 
undertake is good for my faith, my life, and 
my futurity, then make it easy for me, And 
Svo me success in it. But if it is bad for my 
faith, my life, and my futurity, then put it 
away from me, and show me what is 8°° d -»“ d 
satisfy me. And tho person praymg ohall 
mention in his prayer the business which he 

This very simple and commendable injunc¬ 
tion has, however, been perverted to supor- 

8tl Mr\ Lane, in his Modern Egyptians, 8 sy 8 ; —■ 

“ Some persons have recourse to the Qur an 

for an answer to their doubts. This they call 
making an “ istikharah ,” or application for 
the favour of Heaven, or for direct.on m the 
right course. Repeating three times the open¬ 
ing chapter, the 112 th chapter, and the fifty 
eighth verse of the sixth chapter, they let 
the book fall open, or open it at ra “ do “>' “*• 
from the seventh line of the right-hand page, 

draw their answer. - 

« The words often will not convey a 
direct answer, but are taken as affirmative or 
negative according as their general ‘ enoa V B 
ff ood or bad, promising a blessing, or 
nouncing a throat, Ac. Instead of reading 
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the seventh line of this page, somo count tho 
number of letters kka and theen which occur 
in the whole page; and if the kha'a predomi- 
nate» tho inference is favourablo. JCna repre¬ 
sents kheyr, or yood; ukeen , uhurf or evil 
Thero is another modo of ittikhdrak ; which 
is, to take hold of anv two points of a Ubkkak 
(or rosary), after reciting the Fatfhhah three 
times, and then to count the beads between 
those two points, saying, in passing the first 
bead through the fingers, «p assert] tho 
absolute gloiy of God; * in passing the second, 

‘TW** t0 .®® d S m passing the third, 
There is no deity but God;* and repeating 
these expressions in the same order, to the 
last bead. If the first expression fall to the 
last bead, the answer is affirmative and fa¬ 
vourable ; if the second, indifferent; if the 
persons 6 ** 11 ™* Thifl is P racti *ed by many 

M Some, again, in similar cases, on lying 
down to sleep at night, beg of God to direct 
them by a dream; by causing them to see 
something white or green, or water, if the 
action which they contemplate be approved, 
or if they are to expect approaching good 
fortune; and if not, by causing them to see 
something black or red, or fire; they then 
recite the Fafhkah ten times, and continue 
to repeat these words ; *0 God, favour 
our lord Mohammad! ’ — until they fall 
asleep.” {Modem Egyptiant^ voL i. 838.) 

Amongst pious Muslims in Asia it is usual 
to recite the two rah ah prayers before retiring 
to rest, in the hope that God will reveal His 
will m a dream during the night. 


ISTlLAD ( ji g* - !). Claim of off- 

Bprng. A legal term signifying the act of a 
Muslim, having a child born to him of a female 
•lave which he acknowledges es his own, 

toU p 478 ) UTe becomes free ‘ (.Bidayah, 

I9HLAH (tfM). P l. I&ldhat. A 

phrase; a term; idiom. A theological term. 

The author of the Kttdbu ’t-Ta'rifat says 
it is the agreement of a tribe, or sect, or 
party, to give a special meaning to a word 
over and above that which it has in its literal 
senso, but which is in accordance with it. 

ISTTNJA* Abstersion; 

concerning which thero are most minute in¬ 
structions m the Traditions and in other 
books of Muslim divinity. Such acts of 
cleansing must be performed with the left 
band, with not less than three handfuls of 

Koki^o thrce of dry eartb - <***- 
IST1NSHAQ (j li. The ^ 

of throwing water np into tho nostrils, which 

[JL™*.] r6ligion8 aWation or wa?i 

ISTIQAMAH (i—Uu-n Lit 

‘‘SUnding er e C t.’> A term (1> used by the 

» “rl 10 * f ° r rectitude ot life, purity of 
“•{. ( 2 ) being constant in religion according 
to the rules of the Qur’Sn. * 


‘lZRA*IL 

entals of going out to meet a friend or guest 
on h..^n T . 1 ; (2 ) turning the face toward. 

ESSf-lMT 1 - 

ISTTBJA* (gWyul). Lit. “Be- 

, * t«™ used for the set of appeal- 
ing to God for help in the time of afflietion by 
repeating the following ejaculation from the 
Qnr’in, Surah ii 160: Inna IfUaAi wa innd 

1$ ’ ‘7T ly ’ w# belon « 40 Ood, 

and ▼only we shall return to God." This 

formula is nsed by Muhammadans in any 

S.n r oe 0r o, 8 d d e d .tS. 0aUmity> -*" eUU * “ 

, (yl wA. 1), A law or 

fajnnction contain* in a previous revelation 

sto e eX Uwft“ d D0 ‘ abr ° gateCl by 

ISTI§NA' (.U4s-1). Lit. “Ex- 

S °* «clnding.» A term nsed for the 
custom of exclaiming, “ If God will.” It is 
m acconUnee with the injunctions of tho 
Quran, Surah xvui 28: “And never eay of 
anything, Venly, I am going to do that to¬ 
morrow, without, ‘IfGodwia’” (Compare 

ISTISQA’ Prayers for 

<*«*- 


1‘TAQ (jUcl). Lit. “ Setting free.’’ 

The manumission of slaves, [slatekv.] 
ITFIR [POTIPHAB.] 

mentTiP^^ Seeking retire- 

"L a fS 8qi2e durin S the Iast ten days of 
the Fast of Ramazan; during which time the 
worshipper does not leave the place, except for 
necessary purposes. The time is speSt in 
reciting the Qur'an and in performing the 
ceremony of Zikr, or the recital of themes 
and praises of the Deity. 

‘ITQ(o^). “Being free.” In the 

langnago of the law it signifies the power 
given to a person by the extinction of bondage. 

?o e i n i C p h 4I3 1 ) ,U1Cil,ati0n ° f 8laTeS ‘ ( Hidd ^ 

cor 1 ™ 1 ^, Union; con. 

tho^rr tlma J® ,r , lendshi P. A term used by 
the §ufi mystics for “ seeing the existence of 

?.A^ 88 I > T18,bl ? ^ on *y ®listing in God.” 

( Abdu r-Razzaq s Diet, of Sifi Terms.) 

JEjW* Permi88i0n - [iHTWt- 
TZRA’lL v , 

?„J b ’ °. •’■“““«> wuo comes to 

“““iri tw 0 ! deatb t0 carl 7 hi® soul 
away from the body. See Qur’an, Surah 

l 1: “iT be Angel of Death shall take you 
away, he who is given charge of you. Then 
unto your Lord shall ye return.” 3 “ 


The Angel of 

Malalcu l-Maut , who comes to 


JADD 


JABALU MUSA 

MaluuDmftd In related to have aaid that 
when the Angel of Death approaches a boliover 
he sits at his head and says, “ 0 pure soul, 
come forth to God’s pardon and pleasure! 
And then the soul comes out as gently as 
water from a bag. But, in tho case of an 
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infidel, the Angel of Death «lu at bi* head and 
says, “O impuro rouI, come forth to the 
wrath of God! ” And then tho Angel of Death 
draws it out as a hot spit is drawn out of wet 
wool. ( Afishkdt , book v. ch. iii.) 


J. 


JABALU M0SA (•*.*->►)• The 

Mount of Moses; Mount Sinai. It is called 
in the Qur’an, Sarah il 60, af-fur, “The 
Mountain.” 

al-JABARIYAH lu - 

“ The Necessitarians.” A sect of Muhamma¬ 
dans who deny free agoncy in man. 

They take their denomination from ./««% 
which signifies “ necessity or compulsion; ” 
bedkuse they hold man to be necessarily and 
inevitably constrained to act as ho docs by 
force of God’s eternal and immutable decree. 
This sect is distinguished into two species, 
some being more rigid and extreme in their 
opinion, who are thence called puro Jabari¬ 
yahs; and others, more moderate, who are 
therefore called middle Jabariyahs. The 
former will not allow men to be said either to 
act, or to have any power at all, either opera¬ 
tive or acquiring, asserting that man can do 
nothing, but produces all his actions by 
necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent. 
They also declare that rewarding and punish¬ 
ing are also the effects of necessity; and the 
same they say of the imposing of commands. 
This was the doctrine of the Jahmiyahs, the 
followers of Jahm ibn Sufwan, who likewise 
held that Paradiso and Hell will vanish, or be 
annihilated, after those who are destined 
thereto respectively shall have entered them, 
so that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides God, supposing those words of 
the Qur’an which declare that the inhabitants 
of Paradise and of Hell shall remain therein 
for ever, to be hyperbolical only, and intended 
for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reality. The moderate Jabariyahs 
are they who ascribe some power to man, but 
such a power as hath no influence on the 
action ; for as to those who grant the power 
7t man to have a certain influence on tho 
action, which influence is called Acquisition, 
some will not admit them to be called Ja¬ 
bariyahs, though others reckon those also to 
bo called middle Jabariyahs, and to contend 
for the middle opinion between absolute 
necessity and absolute liberty, who attribute 
to man acquisition, or concurrence, in pro¬ 
ducing the action, whereby he gaineth; 
mendation or blame (yet without admitting it 
to have any influence on the action), and, 
therefore,- make the Asharians a branch of 
this sect. (Sale’s Koran, Introd.) 

jabarot (•*>»*■)■ Th ® p° 88 ® 8 - 

sion of power, of omnipotence. One of tho 
mystic stages of the Sufi. [sufusm.J 


JABBAR (iV). Omnipotent; an 
abfloluto uovoroign. Al-Jubbav , 41 Tho Ah- 
solute.” One of the ninety-nino names or 
attributes of God. 

Surah lix. 23: “The King, the Holy, tho 
Peaceful, the Faithful, tho Protector, tho 
Mighty, the Absolute, the Great. 

JABIL (J«w). The Angel of the 

Mountains ; mentioned in tho Shi‘ah work, 
Htiyatu 7- Qulub. (Merrick’s ed. p. 128.) 

JABIR (rfW). The son of a poor 

citizen of lil-Madinah, slain at Uhud. Ho 
embracod Islam and accompanied Muham¬ 
mad in numerous battlos. He livod to a 
great ago, for he died qt al-Medinah a.u. 78, 
aged 94 years. 

JABR (**•)• A Christian servant 

of a family from Ho?romnut—a convert to 
Islam—accused by the Quraish with having 
instructed the Prophet. 

Surah xvl 105: “ We knew that they Raid, 

& It j(j only Homo mortal that teaches him. 
The tongue of him they incline towards is 
barbarous, this is plain Arabic.” 

Husain says Jabr was one of the AA/u 
'l-Kitdh, and was well read in the Vaurat and 
/ml/, and Muhammad used to hear him read 
these books as ho passed by his bouse. 

JACOB. Arabic Ya'qub 

The son of Isaac ; an inspired prophet. There 
are frequent but brief allusions to the Patriarch 
Jacob in the Qur’an in connection with Abra¬ 
ham and Isaac. The story of his journey 
to Egypt will be found in the account of 
Joseph as given in the xiith Surah of tho 
Qur’an, [josrml] 

A brief reference to his death is made in 
Surah it ch. 127 :— 

« Were ye present when Jacob was^ at tne 
point of death? when ho said to his sons, 
‘Whom will yo worship whon I am gone? ’ 
They said, ‘Wo will worship thy God and the 
God of thy fathers Abraham and Ismael and 
Isaac, one God, and to Him are we surrendered 
(Muslims).’ That people have now passed 
away; they have the reward of thoir deeds 
and ye shall have the meed of yours: but of 
their doings yo shall not be questioned. They 
Bay, moreover, ‘Become Jews or Christiana 
that ye may have the true guidanco. Say: 
Nay 1 the religion of Abraham, the sound in 
faith, and not on© of those who join gods with 
God ! ” 

JADD (-H-). A terra used in Mu¬ 

hammadan law for either a paternal or 


JA'FAR 


JA-I-NAMA7, 
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a maternal grandfather. The word ha* also 
tho meaning greatne** % majesty, as in Surah 
lxxii. 8: “ May the Majesty of our Lord be 
exalted.” [grandf aider. ^ 

JA'FAR (jb*)- A eon of Abu 

Talib and a cousin to Muhammad. Ho was a 
groat friend to tho poor, and was called by 
Muhammad Abu H-Masdkm , “ tho fathor of 
tho poor.” He fell bravely at tho battle of 
Mu’tah, a.h. 8, 

JA‘FARU’S.SADIQ (jaUt y^). 

Abu ‘Abdi’llah Ja*far ibn Muhammad ibn 
( Ali ibn al-Hu*ain ibn ‘All ibn Abi falib, 
was one of tho twelve persons who, according 
to the Shi‘ahs, are considered the rightful 
Imams [shi'aii]. He was sum&mod as-Sadi q, 
“ The Veracious,” on account of his upright¬ 
ness of character. Ho was a learned man, and 
his pupil, Abu Musa, is said to havo composod 
a work of two thousand pagos containing tho 
problems of his master Ja‘farn ’s*$adiq. 
Ja*far was bom a.h 80, and died A.H. 148, 
and was buried in the cemetery ul-Bukl* at 
nl-Madinah. 

JAGIR (;*SV). Persian Jd/“ A 

place;” Gtr, “ Occupying.” A tenure Common 
under the Muhammadan Government, in which 
the public revenues of a given tract of land 
were made over to a servant of tho Stato, 
together with the powers roquisito to cnahlo 
him to collect and appropriate such revenue, 
and administer the general government of the 
district. The assignment was either condi¬ 
tional or unconditional; in the former caso, 
some public service, as the levy and main¬ 
tenance of troops, or other specified duty, was 
engaged for: tho latter was left to tho entire 
disposal of the granteo. Tho assignment was 
either for a statod term, or, more usually, for 
tho lifetime of the holder, lapsing, on his 
death, to the State, although not unusually 
renewed to his hoir, on paymont of a nazardna 
or fine, and somotimoH specified to he a here¬ 
ditary assignment, without which specification 
it was held to be a life-tenuro only. (Ben. 
Jieg. xxxvii. 1728, cl. 15.) A Jagir was also 
liable to forfeiture on failuro of performance 
of the conditions on which it was grantod, or 
on the holder’s incurring the displeasure of 
tho Emperor. On tho other hand, in tho 
inability of, tho State to vindicate its rights, 
a .Jagir was sometimes convortod into a per¬ 
petual and transferable estate; and tho same 
consequence lias resulted from tho recognition 
of sundry Jagir as hereditary by tho British 
Government after the extinction of tho Native 
Governments by which they were originally 
granted ; so thut they havo now come to be 
considered as family properties, of which the 
holders could not bo rightfully dispossessed, 
and to which their legal heirs succeed, as a 
matter of course, without fino or nazaruna, 
such having been silently dispensed with. 
( Wilson's Glossary oj Indian Terms.) 

JAHANNAM (^-). [hell.] 


JAHL(J«t-). “Ignorance.” A term 
used by themogians for an ignorance of reli* 
gious truths, which thoy say is of two kinds : 
Jahl-i-Basit , aimplo ignorance; and Jahl-t - 
Murakkah , or complicated ignoranco, or con¬ 
firmed error. 

JAIFAR ( y^). A kine of *Uman 

to whom Muhammad sent a despatch inviting 
him to Islam, which evont led eventually to 
the conversion of that province. 

“On his return from the siego of Tftyif, 
towards tho closo of tho eighth year of the 
Hegira, Mahomet sent Amru with a despatch 
to Jeyfar, King of Oman, summoning him and 
his brother to make profession of the truo 
faith. At first they gave answer ‘that they 
would bo the weakest among the Arabs, if 
thoy mado another man possessor of their 
property.’ But a a Amru was about to depart, 
thoy repented, and, calling him back, embraced 
Islam. The pooplo followed their example, 
and without demur puid their tithes to Amru, 
who continued till the Prophet’s death to be 
his representative in Omkn.” (Muir’s Lije of 
Mahomet , new od. p. 471.) 

JAIHCrN (q j rn. *+■ ). The river 

Jihon, or Bactrus, said to be one of the rivers 
of Eden, [eden.] 

JAM-NAMAZ (jW 0 W). Persian. 

“ Tho place of prayor.” A term used in Asia 
for the small mat or carpet on which a Muslim 
prays. It is called in Arabic Sujjddah and 
Mu tafia. 

The carpet is about five feet in length, and 
has a point or Qiblah worked in the pattern 
to mark the place for prostration. 



A JA-I-NAMAZ, OH PRAYER CARPET, AS USED 
IN PKHHAWAH. 



JAIYID 


JANNAH 


JAIYID Pare money ; cur- 

rent coin. A tera used in Moilim law. 

( Htdigak, vol. iii. p. 152.) 

JALAL(JV). Being glorioue or 
mighty. ZiWaW. “The GlorlousOne, is 
» attribute of God. See Qu*», S*wh lv 
78: “ Blessed be the name of thy Ijord who 
la noMMsed of qlorw and honour." 

W ^JMl ii a tenn need by Sufi mystios to 
expense thst state of the Ahrighty wMoh 
places Him beyond the understanding of His 
ereaturee. (‘Abdu’r-Raisiq’s Dictionary of 

$ifi Ttmi.) 

al-JAIALAN The 

two Jalals." A tenn given to two commen- 
tators of the nsme of Jalilu d-din, whose 
tatot workie esUed the Tafnru I-JoUm »; 
the first half of which wss compiled by the 
Shaikh J»Uln’d-din al-MahalU, died a.h. 864, 
and the rest by Jaliila ’d-din as-Suyuti, died 

JalUu ’d-din as-SnyMi wss a prolific author. 
Grammar, rhetoric, dogmatioal and practical 
theoloev history, criticism, medicme, and 
JS oompS; tame of the .object, on 
3Sch hi wrote. Hi. Itqin, which is an ex- 
planatory work on the Qur'an, has been , pub¬ 
lished by the Asiatio Society d' 

SmslZe/ by tlmW. James B ?y nol< !gJL 0 , r 
the Oriental Translation Society (a.d. 1836). 
[jnmusAi.*M.] 

JA‘LU ’L-JATJP (-*** 1 ' tW)* ^ n * 

other name for DOmatn Wandal, a place 
Mar Tabuk. [dcmab.] 

JlLtJT [goliath.] 

JAMBAH (*»♦♦). Lit. “ Gravel, 

or small pebbles”^) The throe pillar, at 
Hina, at which the Makkan 
seven pebbles. They are known as al-Ula, the 
* al-Wusta. the middle ; and al- Aqibah, 
the last. Aocording to Muslim writers these 
pillars mark the successive spots where the 
feevil in the shape of an old Shaikh, appeared 
ta Adam IbraEm, end Iahmael, and was 
driven away by the simple process which 
Gabriel taught them of throwing seven small 
pebbles The Jamratu 't-'Aqibah, is known as 
the SAmfinu 'l-Kabir, or the Great Devil. 

Captain Burton, in hiB El Medtnah and 
Mecca, vol. ii. 227, sayB , 

“ The ‘ Shaitdnu ’l-Kabxr is a dwarf but¬ 
tress of rude masonry, about eight fe ®t high 
bv two and a half broad, placed against a 
rough wall of stones, at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the ceremony of R »“/- or 
Lapidation, must be performed on the first 

the other side is the rugged wall of the pillw, 
with a chevaux defriieot Bedouins and naked 
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boys. The narrow space was crowded with 
pilgrims, .U struggling like drowning men to 
approaoh ns near as possible to the Devil. 



tux shaRAMo ’l-kahIX. (Bsrtoa) 


(2) Jamrah also means a “ hve °°**» *“^ 
an astronomical or meteorological term u.ed 
to signify the infusion of vital beat into the 
elements in spring, or rather, at the end 
winter. According to this theory there are 
three Jamarat: one, the infusion of! heat into 
the air, occurs thirty days beforetheveraal 
equinox ; the seoond, affect^ ^ 
seven days later; and the third, vivifjtag the 
earth, sixteen days before the equinox. 
(Catafago’s Dictionary, in loco.) 

JAM’TJ ’L-JAM‘ ($***' C~>- J**- 

« The plural of a plural. A term used by 
the Sufi mystics for the high position of the 
Perfect Man or al-Insinu 'l-Kanul. 

JAHAB(vW). “Majesty.” Atarm 

of respect used in India in addressing a person 
of rartor office, whether Native or Europe 
Janab-i-'aR, “ Your high eminenoe. 

JANABAH A State of 

unoleanhess. Th oNiddoh, or “P^on, of 
Leviticus xii. 6. The menses, <mitus,ebdd- 
birth, pollutio nocturne, contact vrith the 
dead, or having performed the offices of 
nature, place the person in a state of Janibah 
or separation. [purificatiok.J 

JANAZAH, JTNAZAH (by*)- A 
term used both for the W*r, and for 1tbe/«£JJ< 
"nice of a Muslim, also for the corpse itself. 
[burial.] 

JANN (fc>W). The father of the 
Jinn, [jink.] 

TANNAH (***•), pi- Lannat. Lit. 
..A gaSn," (l) A JrxnSxaed for the 

of celestial bliss. [paradise.] (2)Aterm 

used by Sufi mystics to express 
stages of the spiritual life: Jannatu l-AJ af, 
the paradise of works, or that enjoyment 
which is derived from sensualPkygS’fffi 
a. eating, drinking, Ac.; ^nnatul- Wtratah, 
the paradise of inheritance, which 18 * 
sition like that of the saints and P™P h ®£- 
Jannatu ’ t-Sifit , the par^se of 8 “" bn *£ 
becoming Uke God; JonnatasSZat, the para 
disc of essence, being united with God 
absorption into the d.v.nee.sence). ( Abdu 
’r-Kaszaq’s Dictionary of Sufi Term**) 
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JANNATU ‘ADN A). 

The Gardens of Eden, (Sarah Tx. 78, it aiia».) 

[fabadisb.] 

JANNATU *L-FIRDAUS («pU* 
tryyW). The Gardens of Paradise. 
(Surah xviii. 107.) [fabadmb.] 

JANNATU* L-KBULD (aUtt JU*). 

The Garden of Eternity. (Sarah xxv. 16.) 
[fabadisb.] 

JANNATU *L-MA*WA 
igUM). The Gardens of Refuge. 
(SUrah xxxii. 19.) [pabadisb.] 

JANNATU ’N-NA'lM (mmS «,W). 

The Gardena of Delight. (Surah ▼. 70.) 

[PABADIBB.] 

JAR MULA^IQ (,j-SU ». “A 

next*door neighbour.” A term need in Mu¬ 
hammadan law for a joint proprietor in a 
houae, or room or wall of the home. (Zfi- 
dayah, voL iii. p. 666.) 

JARR(;*»). “Dragging.” Adegree 
of chastisement practised according to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, namely, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. (Hamilton’s Hidaycdi , toL ii. p. 76.) 

al-JA§IYAH (W). Lit. “ The 

Kneeling.” A title given to the XLVth Sflrah 
of the Qur’an, in which the expression occurs 
(verse 26):— 

M And God’s is the kingdom of the Heavens 
and of the Earth; and on the day when the 
Hour shall arrive, on that day shall the de- 
spisers perish. And thou shalt see every 
nation kneeling; to its own book shall every 
nation he summoned :—* This day shall ye be 
repaid as ye have wrought.’ ” 

JASULlQ (vJ«tfW). An Arabicized 

word from the Greek KafloAixov. The Ca- 
tholicoty or Primate of the Christians. In the 
Ghiydeu 'l-Lughah he is said to be the chief of 
the Christians, and under him is the Mit.ran 
(Metropolitan), and then the Usquf (Bishop), 
and then Qo«ts (Presbyter), and then Shammag 
(Deacon).” 

Mr. Lane, in his Dictionary, gives the Order 
of Bifraq (Patriarch) as under the ./dffu/tg, 
which term we understand to mean, in Mu¬ 
hammadan works, nono other than tho 
Patriarch, e.g. of Jerusalem, or Antioch, Ac. 

jawAmpu *l-kalim (e*v 

Lit. “ Comprehending many 
significations.” A title given to the Qur’an 
and to certain traditions, because it is related 
that the Prophet said that has been revealed 
to me which comprehends many significations. 
( Ka*hfu'l-htilahdt, «n loco.) 

JAZ‘AH A female camel 

in her fifth year. The proper age for a camel 
given in zakit or legal alms for camels from 
sixty-one to seventy-five in number, [zakat.] 


j JAZBAH(AW). “Attraction.” A 

1 term used by the $0fi' mystics to express a 
ij yearning after the Divine Being. The nearer 
approach of man to his Maker through God’s 
grace. (*Abdu ’r-Raxxiq's Dictionary of 
! Terms.) 

JEDDAH. Arabic Jiddah (to*). 

The principal seaport of Arabia, and one of the 
Miqat or stages where the Mekkan pilgrims 
put on tho Ibrim or pilgrim’s robe. It is 
also celebrated as the place of Eve's sepulchre. 
She is said to measure 120 paces from head 
to waist, and 80 paoes from waist to hash 
(Rsrfon.) 

JEHOVAH, Heb. PrtiT* In |he 

Old Testament it is usually witli the vowel 

points of ? but when the two occur 

▼ ■: 

together, the former is pointed that 

4 1 ** 

is, with the vowels of M ^ '^ad. 

i 1; Heb. iii. 19. The LXX. generally render 
it by Kvptoc, the vulgate by Domnus ; nnd In 
this respect they have been followed by the 
A.V. where it is translated “The Lord.” 
The true pronunciation of this name, by whieh 
God was known to the Hebrews, has bean 
entirely lost, the Jews themselves scrupu¬ 
lously avoiding every mention of it, and 

substituting in it* stead one or other of the 
words with whoso proper vowel-points it may 
happen to be written. This custom, which 
had its origin in reverence, and haa almost 
degenerated into u superstition, was founded 
upon an erroneous rendering of Lev. xxiv. 16, 
“He that blasphcmeth the name of God shall 
surely be put to death”; from which it was 
inferred that the mere utterance of the name 
constituted a capital offence. In the Rab¬ 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 
euphemistic expressions ; as simply “ the 
name,” or “the name of four letters” (the 
Greek tetragrammaton) ; “ the great and 
terrible name ”; “ the peculiar name,” i.e, 
appropriated to God alone ; “ the separate 
name, i.e. either the name which is separated 
or removed from human knowledge, or, as 
some render, “the name which has been 
interpreted or revealed.” (Professor W. A. 
Wright, M.A., Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
in loco.) 

This superstitious reverence for the word 
Jehovah muBt have been the origin of the 
f*r*M 7-A‘ffow, or “ exalted name,” which 
Muhammad is related to have said was 
known only to God and His prophets; but 
which, he said, occurs in one of throe verses 
in the Qur’an, namely : Suratu 1-Baqarah ii. 
266: “ God! (Allah) there is no God but He 
’(A/i) the Living One (a/-//aiy), the Self- 
Subsisting One (a/- Qaiyvnt) ” ; or, in the 
Sfiratu Ali 'Imran iii. 1, which contains the 
same words; or, in the Suratu X* Hi xx. 110: 
“ Faces shall be humbled before the Living 
One ( al-Naty), the Self-Subsistent One (a/- 
Qaiyum).” 


JEREMIAH 

Some European scholara (see Catafagoj 
Arabic Dictionary) hare fancied the Yahuh 
j Tli T . or Yahovah of the Hebrews, i» iden¬ 
tical with the ejaculation of the Muehm 
devotee, Yi Hu, “0 He!” («•«■ God).^ Al- 
Baiz&wi says the word Hu (better Huusa),t.e, 

HE (God), may be the Imu 'l-A'tam, or Ex¬ 
alted Name of tho Almighty, especially as it 
occurs in two of the verses of the Qur.pn in¬ 
dicated by Muhammad, namely, bflrahs n. Sob, 
iii. 1. [huwa, god.] 

JEREMIAH. Arabic Amtyd(Vj))* 

The prophet is not mentioned in the Qur an, 
but Muslim historians say he was contem¬ 
porary with Ma‘add, the son °* ‘Adnan,the 
renowned ancestor of Muhammad. The Au- 
tibu 7- Waqidx says: “God watched over 
• Adnan’s son Ma‘add, who was by the command 
of the Lord taken by Armiya and Abrakha 
(Jeremiah and Baruch) into the land of Har- 
ram and nurtured safely.” According to the 
Gkiuatu 7- Luyhak, he is the same as al- 
Khizr. [airKHisR.] 

JERUSALEM. Arabic al-Baitu 

'l-Muqaddat **-**•')> “ the Holy 

House,” or Baitu 'l-Maqdii (y.AWi 
•‘the House of the Sanctuary”: Aurathalim 
(^jl) ; Iliya' Aclia Capita- 

’'"in the Qur’an Jerusalem is never men¬ 
tioned by name, and in the Traditions and 
other Muslim works, it is al " ay " ca ‘ 

’ Baitu 'l-Muqaddcu , “ the Holy House, as 
referring to the Temple of Jerusalem, or 
Iliya’. The allusions to it in the Qur an, are 

** S0rah ii. So (where God, after giving the 

manna and quails, is represented as say. 
ine to the children of Israel): ‘Enter the 
city and eat therefrom as plentifully *' J 
wish ” Al-Baizawi the commentator says this 
city was the the Baitu 'l-Maqdtt (Jerusalem), 

0f Sarah u. 261^°‘‘Like him who P» B8ed * 
citv whon it was desolate, and as he wa '^ e 
over Hs roof, said, ‘How will God revive this 
after its destruction?” Commentator, say 
Elias or al-Khizr visited the city of Jeru 
salem after its destruction by Nebuchad- 

De Sa S rah XXX. opens with a reference to the 
Persians conquering Syria and taking ei 

’‘iTsurah xvii. 1, Muhammad is represented 
as having taken his flight from Makkah to 
Jerusalem. “ Celebrated be the praises of 
Him who by night took his servant from the 
Maiiidu ’l-Haram (the Sacred Mosque) to 
th c Marjidu ’l-Aqsi (the. Remote Mosque), 
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the Masjidu 'l-Aqsa (the --- * " 

the precinct of which we have blessed. 

And.n Surah 1. 40 one of the s.gr s of the 
approach of the last day will be : The ci er 
(to prayer) shall cry from a near P Ia /. 
a nlace from which all men shall heal). 
Husain says this “ near place ” is the Temple 

*\v*™rious account of Jerusalem and its 


temple, tho Masjidu *1-Aq$a, or Distant 
Mosque (ho called because it is a distant 
object of pilgrimage), has been written by 
Jaliilu ’d-din as-Suyuti, one of the commen¬ 
tators on the Qur’an, known as the JaUlto. 

It was written in the year A.H. 848, a.D. 1444, 
and the special object of the book appears to 
be to exalt the merits of Jerusalem as a place 
of prayer and pilgrimage. [For an account 
of the Temple, see masjidu ’l-aqsa.] He says 
Jerusalem is specially honoured as being the 
scene of the repentance of David and Solo¬ 
mon. The place where God sent His angel to 
Solomon, announced glad tidings to Zacharias 
and John, showed David a plan of the Temple, 
and put all the beasts of the earth and fowls 
of the air in subjection to him. It was at Jeru¬ 
salem thut tho prophets sacrificed; that Jesus 
was born and spoke in his cradle; and it 
was at Jerusalem that Jesus ascended to 
heaven ; and it will be there that He will again 
descend. Gog and Magog shall subdue every 
place on the earth but Jerusalem, and it will 
be there that God Almighty will destroy 
them. It is in the holy land of Jerusalem 
that Adam and Abraham, and Isaac and 
Mary, are buried. And in the last days 
there will be a general flight to Jerusalem, 
and the Ark and the Shecbinah will be igain 
restored to the Temple. There will all man¬ 
kind be gathered at the Resurrection for 
judgment, and God will enter, surrounded by 
His angels, into the Holy Temple, when He 
comes to judge the earth. (See Reynolds 
Translation, p. 16.) 4 c . 

The peculiar reference paid to the oacrea 
Rock (af-Sakhrah) seems to be one of the 
many instances of afterthought and addition 
to Islam sinco the time of Muhammad. 
Mu‘awiyah seems to have encouraged it m 
order to direct the affections and fanaticism 
of his subjects into a new channel, and to 
withdraw their exclusive attention from Mak¬ 
kah and al-Madinah, where the rival family 

of/All /esided. . _ 

In the same book there is a desultory 
account of the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Khalifab‘Umar. , ,« . v 

After the conclusion of tne battle oi i ar- 
muk (Hieromax), the whole army of the 
Muslims marched into the territory of Pales¬ 
tine and Jordan. Then they closely besieged 
the city. The conquest was attended with 
difficulty until the arrival of the Rhalifah 
‘Umar with four thousand horse. He came 
upon the holy place on the eastern side, and 
then encircled the city. They fought for a 
long time, until at last the inhabitants sent a 
party to the walls with a flag of truce, asking 
for a parley. The Patriarch (Sophronius, 
then demanded the safe conduct of a mes¬ 
senger to ‘Umar. The envoy came without 
hindrance and requested ‘Umar to make 
peace and to accept tribute. 

Jalalu ’d*din gives a copy of the treaty 
which the Muslims compelled the people of 
Jerusalem to sign. It reads as follows 

*4 i n the name of God, the Merciful and 
Compassionate 1 This is the writing from the 
Christians of the Holy City to -Umar ibn al- 
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Khatfcab, the Commander of the Faithful. 
When you came down upon us, we asked of 
you a capitulation for ourselves and our pos¬ 
sessions, and our children, and the people of 
our religion; and we have stipulated with 
you, that we shall not be polluted by inter¬ 
ruption in our places of worship, or whatever 
ehapels, or churches, or cells, or monasteries 
of monks, may be therein ; and that no one 
shall live therein who may have the impress 
of Muslims (by long residence), and that we 
will not prohibit the Muslims from entering 
them, by night or by day; and that we will 
open the gates wide to passengers and to tra¬ 
vellers ; and if any Muslim passing by shall 
take up his lodging with us three nights, we 
shall give him food, and not entertain in our 
churches a spy, nor conceal him unknown to 
the .Muslims ; and not teach our children the 
Qur|an; and not publicly exhibit the Asso¬ 
ciating or Christian religion, and not beg any 
one to embrace it; and not hinder anyone of 
our relations from entering the Muslim reli¬ 
gion, if he will, and that we should honour 
the Muslims and make much of them, and 
place them in our assemblies, if anyone of 
them will, and give them the chief seats, and 
not imitate them in our dress, neither in 
girdles, nor in the turban, nor the slipper, nor 
the parting of the hair, and never write in 
their language, nor call ourselves by their sur¬ 
names ; and that we should never ride upon 
great saddles, nor suspend our swords by 
belts, and never accept arms (the bow, 
sword, and club), nor carry them with us; 
and that we should never engrave upon our 
signet-rings in the Arabic language ; and that 
jve should not sell wine, and that we should 
slxave the front of our heads, and tie up our 
dress, wherever we may be, and not wear 
wide girdles at our waiBt; and that we should 
never publicly exhibit the cross upon our 
churches, nor expose our crosses, nor ever 
inscribe them in the path of the Muslims, 
nor in their market places, and never strike 
our bells the (quick) stroke, nor raise our 
voices over the dead, nor publicly expose the 
lights, or anything else, in the roads and 
markets of the Muslims, and never come near 
them with our dead, and never receive any 
8 *ave who has drawn upon himself familiarity 
with Muslims, and never look upon them in 
their houses.*’ 

We learn moreover, from the same autho¬ 
rity, as follows:— 

“ When ‘Umar ratified the treaty, he added 
thereto,—‘ And that we will not strike any¬ 
one of the Muslims. We stipulate this with 
you for ourselves and the people of onr reli¬ 
gion; and we accept these terms of capitula¬ 
tion ; and if we subsequently violate a point 
of that which we have stipulated, upon our 
lives be it, and let there be no faith with us j 
and may it be allowed you to do to us what- | 
ever is lawful against rebellious and revolt- I 
ing subjects.’ ” (Hist, of Jerusalem, by Jalalu ! 
‘d-din, Reynolds’ Translation.) 

There were within the city 12,000 Greeks 
and 50,000 natives, and the Khalifah ‘Umar 
insisted that all the Greeks depart within 


three days, and that the natives should pay 
tribute. Five dinars were imposed upon the 
rich, four upon the middle classes, and three 
upon the lower classes ; very old and very 
young persons paid nothing. 

When ‘Umar entered tbe Holy City, his 
first object was to find the Sacred Rock (ap- 
Sa/firah), the site of the Masjidu *1-Aq9a, to 
which Muhammad said he was carried on 
Buraq on the night of the Mi‘raj [mirajJ, and 
he therefore requested the Patriarch to direct 
him to the spot. They first went to the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the Patriarch 
said, ‘‘This is the Mosque of David.” But 
‘Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken falsely, for 
the Apostle of God (Muhammad) described 
the place to me, and it was not like this.” 
They then went to the church on Zion, and 
the Patriarch said, “This is the Mosque of 
David.” But ‘Umar said, “ Thou hast spoken 
falsely. And in this manner the Patriarch 
took ‘Umar to every church in the city. At 
last they came to a gate, which is now called 
Babu ’ l-Muhammad , or the Gate of Muham¬ 
mad, and clearing away the filth on the steps, 
they came to a narrow passage, and the Kha¬ 
lifah, creeping on his knees, came to the 
central sewer. Here, standing up, ‘Umar 
looked at the rock ( at-Sakhrah ), and then 
exclaimed, “ By Him in whose hand is my 
life, this is the place which the Apostle of 
God (upon whom be peace and blessing) de¬ 
scribed to ns.” ‘Umar then ordered a mosque 
to be built thereon. And ‘Abdu ’l-Malik ibn 
Marwan built the mosque of the Baitu *1- 
Muquddas (now known as the Mosque of 
‘Umar). He spent upon it the produce of 
seven years’ tax upon Egypt. He began it 
m a.h. 69 and finished it in a.h. 72. 

Some authority quoted by Jalalu ’d-din 
says the Holy City did not cease to be in the 
hands of the Muslims from its surrender to 
‘Umar until the year a.h. 491, when it was 
taken by the Franks, who killed therein a 
vast number of Muslims in the space of seven 
* n the Mas J idu ’1-Aqsa alone, they 
killed 70,000, and they took from a?-Sakhrah 
the vessels of gold and silver and the wealth 
which was preserved in strong boxes. “ But,” 
he adds, “ §alahu ’d-din (Saladin) was raised 
up for the complete deliverance of the Holy 
City; for he was the most renowned of Lions, 
and the very brightness of Fire.” 

(For a further account of the taking of the 
city by Saladin, see Reynolds’ translation of 
Jalalu 'd-din’s History of the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem , p. 199.) 


A brie / outline of the History of Jerusalem 
from the Time oj Christ. 

A.D. 

33. The crucifixion, death resurrection, 
and ascension of Jesus Christ at 
Jerusalem. 

43. St. Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem after 
. his conversion to Christianity. 

69. Taken by Titns. 

136. The Emperor Hadrian bestows on the 
city the name of Aelia Capitolina. 


JERUSALEM 

4.0. (This name is used by Jal&lu ’d-dm 
in his book, a.d. 1444.) 

336. Jerusalem under Christian rule, the 
Martyrion and the Church of the 
Resurrection built. 

614. The city invested and taken by the 
Persians under Chosroes II. (See 
Qur’an, Surah xxx.) 

621. The era of the flight of Muham¬ 
mad. 

628. The Emperor Heraclius*enters Jeru¬ 
salem in triumph. 

637. The patriarch Sophronius surrenders 
the Holy City to the Khalifah ‘Umar. 
Liberty of worship secured to the 
Christians in churches why:h already 
existed, but they are prohibited 
the erection of new churches. A 
mosque built on the reputed site of 
Jacob’s vision, now known as tne 
mosque of ‘Umar. Said to be on the 
site of the temple called by Muslims 
Masjidu *1-Aqsa, the Remote Mosque, 
or aa-Sakhrah, the Rock. 

800. Ambassadors sent by the Emperor 
Charlemagne to distribute alms in 
the Holy City. The Khalifah Harun 
ar-Rashld sends back as a present 
to the Emperor the keys of Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. 

820. Held for a time by the rebel chief 
Tamum Abu Harab. 

969. Falls into the hands of the Fatjmate 
Khalifah Mu‘izz. The Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre burnt. 

1035. The pilgrimage of Robert of Nor¬ 
mandy. 

1054. The pilgrimage of Lietbert of Cam- 
bray. 

1065. The pilgrimage of the German 
bishops. 

1077. Jerusalem pillaged by the army of 
Malik Shah. 

1084. The Turkoman chief Urtok becomes 
ruler of the Holy City. The Chris¬ 
tians suffer. ^ . 

1098. The city retaken by the Fajimate 

Khalifah. 

1099. 40,000 Crusaders appear before its 

walls. The city taken by the Cru¬ 
saders. 10,000 Muslims slain. God¬ 
frey of Bouillon made King. (For 
eighty years the city remained in 
the hands of the Christians.) 

1187. Retaken by Saladin ($alahu d-din), 
the Muslim general. 

1219. Ceded to the Christians by virtue of a 
treaty with the Emperor Frederick 

II. 

1239. Taken by the Muslims. 

1243. Again ceded to the Christians. 

1244. The Christians defeated at Gaza, 

and Jerusalem occupied bv the 
Muslims. . . 

1277. Nominally annexed to the kingdom oi 

t Sicily. _ . 

1517. Becomes part of the Empire of the 
Ottoman Sultan Selim 1. 

1542. Sultan Sulaiman I. builds the present 
walls. 
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1832. Muhammad ‘ Ali Pasha of Egypt takes 
the city. 

1840. Restored to the Sultan of Turkey. 

[A8-8AKHRAH, MASJIDU ’L-AQSA.] 

JESUS CHRIST. Arabic ‘led ’l- 

Mnsih (e*— *1' (j-e*)- ^ tbe Qur’to, the 

Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of under the fol¬ 
lowing namos and titles:— 

(1) ‘/sd (o-**)’ “Jesus.” Al-Baizawi 
says it is the same as the Hebrew 

and derived from al^ayas, “white 
mingled with red,” without, however, explain¬ 
ing this derivation. 

(2) 'Isd ibn Maryam 

** Jesus the son of Mary,” from whom He was 
bom by the power of God. 

(3) Al-Masih ( c*— » H ), “ tbe M« 88 i ab -” 
Surah iii. 40 : “ His name shall be Messiah 
Jesus.” Al-Kamalan, the commentators, say 
he is called al-Masih either because he was 
both blessed and anointed by the angel 
Gabriel, or because whomsoever Jesus touched 
was healed. 

(4) Kalmatu 'llah (Mil US'), “the Word of 
God.” Surah iv. 169 : “ His word.” Husain 
says by this expression is meant he who was 
born at the express fiat of God. (Surah xix. 

36 : “ He says only to it BE and it is.”) 

(5) Qfxulu H-Haqq (<J^^ Jy*)- “ The 

Word of Truth.” Surah xix. 35! Some 
commentators take the expression qaulu 7- 
fraqq as referring to the statement made being 
“ the word of truth,” whilst others take it as 
referring to Christ Himself, “ The Word of 
Truth.” 

(6) Ruhtm min AUdh Cy>), “ A Spirit 

from God.” Surah iv. 169 r “ A Spirit from 
Him.” Al-Baizawi says it is a spirit which 
proceedeth from God. The title Riihu 7/aA is 
the special Kalimah for Jesus Christ, [pro¬ 
phets.] 

(7) Ra&ulu ’ llah Jj-y), “ The Mes¬ 

senger of God.” Surah iv, 169. It is the 
same title as Muhammad assumed for him¬ 
self, i.e. the Prophet, or Apostle, or Mes¬ 
senger of God. 

(8) k Abdu 7/dA “ The Servant of 

God.” Surah xix. 31 : “ Verily, lam the ser¬ 
vant of God.” 

(9) Nabiuu 7 Idh (*IW or*), “ The Prophet 
of God.” ’Surah xix. 31: “ He hath made 
me a Prophet.” 

(10) Wajihun f \ 'd-dunyd tea H-dkhirah 

(6yA^ ^ “Illustrious in this 

world and in the next,’ namely, as al-Baizawi 
explains it, “ in this world as a Prophet, in 
the next as an Intercessor.” Surah iii. 40. 

In order to present the somewhat incoherent 
narrative of the Qur’an in a systematic form, 
we shall arrange its history of the Lord 
Jesus into (1) The Annunciation of the Virgin, 
(2) The Birth of Jesus, (3) His Miracles, (4) His 
Mission, (5) His Crucifixion, (6) His Divinity 
and Sinlessness, (7) The Trinity, (8) His Second 
Coming (as taught in the Traditions), (9) His 
Exaltation in Heaven. From a perusal of 
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these selections It will be seen that Muhammad 
taught that Jesus was miraculously born of 
the Virgin Mary, who was sister of Aaron 
and the daughter of 'Imr&n, near the trunk 
of a palm tree. That the Jews charged the 
Virgin with being unohaste; but the babe, 
speaking in his cradle, vindicated his mother's 
honour. That Jesus performed miracles, 
giving life to a clay figure of a bird, healing 
the blind, curing the leper, quickening 
the dead, and bringing down a table from 
heaven “ as a festival and a sign.” That he 
(Jesus) was specially commissioned as the 
Apostle or Prophet of God to confirm the 
Law and to reveal the Gospel. That he pro¬ 
claimed his mission with many manifest 
signs, being strengthened by the Holy Spirit. 
That he foretold the advent of another 
Prophet, whose name should be Ahmad. 
That the Jews intended to crucify him, but 
God deceived them, for they did not crucify 
Jesus, but only his likeness. That he is 
now in one of the stages of celestial bliss. 
That after he left this earth his disciples 
disputed amongst themselves, some calling 
him a God, and making him one of a Trinity 
of the “ Father, the Mother, and the Son." 
That he will come again at the last day, and 
will slay Antichrist, kill all the swine, break 
the Cross, remove the poll-tax from the 
infidels. That he will reign ae a just king 
for forty-five years, marry, and have children, 
and die and be buried hear Muhammad at al- 
Madinab, between the graves of Abu Bakr 
and ( Umar. 

/.—The Annunciation of the Virgin. 

Surah iii. 37-48: “And remember when 
the angels said, 4 0 Mary! verily hath God 
chosen thee, and purified thee, and chosen 
thee above the women of the worlds 1 O Mary! 
be devout towards thy Lord, an4 prostrate 
thyself, and bow down with those who bow.' 
This is one of the announcements of things 
unseen by thee : To thee, O Muhammad/ do 
we reveal it; for thou wast not with them 
when they cast lots with reeds which of 
them should rear Mary; nor wast thou with 
them when they disputed about it. Remember 
when the angel said, <0 Mary! Verily God 
announceth to thee the Word from Him: His 
name shall be, Messiah Jesus the son of Mary, 
Illustrious in this world, and in the next, and 
one of those who have near access to God; 
and he shall speak to men alike when in the 
cradle and when grown up ; and be shall be 
one of the just.’ She said, 4 How, 0 my 
Lord! shall I have a son, when man hath not 
touched me ? * He said, 4 Thus : God will 
create what He will; when Ho decreeth a 
thing, He only saith, 44 Be,” and it is.’ And 
He will teach him the Book, and the Wisdom, 
and the Law, and the Evangel; and he shall 
be an apostle to the chilren of Israel.” 

Surah xix. 16-21: 44 And make mention in 
the Book, of Mary, when she went apart from 
her family, eastward, and took a veil to shroud 
her seif from them : and We sent Our spirit to 
her, and he took before her the form of a 
perfect man. She said : ‘ I fly for refugo 


from thee to the God of Meroy! If thou 
fearest Him, begone from me.' He said : 4 1 
am only a messenger of thy Lord, that I may 
bestow on thee a holy son.' She said: 4 How 
shall I have a son, when man hath never 
touched me? and I am not unchaste.’ He 
said : 4 So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said : 
44 Easy is this with me; and we will make 
him a sign to mankind, and a mercy from us. 
For it is a thing decreed.” ’ ” 

[In the earlier part of Surah iii. the Virgin 
Mary is spoken of as the daughter of ‘Imran. 
Commentators say that 4 Imr&n died before 
Mary was bom. In the traditions it is stated 
44 that the only two persons bom into the 
world who have not been touched of the Devil 
are Mary and her son Jesus.” Thus teaching 
not only the Immaculate Conception of Mary, 
but also of her mother. 44 When she toent 
eastward” ; Husain says, she went out of her 
house in an eastward direction, in order to 
perform her ablutions, when Gabriel appeared 
to her.] 

II. — The Birth of Jesus. 

Surah xix. 22-84 : “ And she concei ved him, 
and retired with him to a far-off place. And 
the throes came upon her by the trunk of a 
palm. She said : 4 Oh, would that I had died 
ere this, and been a thing forgotten, forgotten 
quite!' And one cried to her from below 
her; 4 Grieve not thou, thy Lord hath pro¬ 
vided a streamlet at thy feet:—And shake 
the trunk of the palm-tree toward thee: it 
will drop fresh ripe dates upon thee. Eat 
then and drink, and be of cheerful eye : and 
shouldst thon see a man, say,—Verily, I have 
vowed abstinence to the God of mercy.—To 
no one will I speak this day.' Then came she 
with the babe to her people, bearing him. 
They said, 4 O Mary! now hast thou done a 
strange thing! O sister of Aaron! Thy 
father was not a man of wickedness, nor un¬ 
chaste thy mother.' And she made a sign to 
them , pointing towards the babe. They said, 

4 How shall we speak with him who is in the 
cradle, an infant ? ’ It said, 4 Verily, I am 
the servant of God; He hath given me the 
Book, and He hath made me a prophet; and He 
hath made me blessed wherever I may be, 
and hath enjoined me prayer and almsgiving 
so long as I shall live ; and to be dutiful to 
her that bare me: and he hath not made me 
proud, depraved. And the peace of God was 
on me the day I was born, and will be the 
day I shall die, and the day I shall be raised 
to life.” 

Surah xxiii. 52: 44 And wc appointed the 
Son and his Mother for a sign; and we pre¬ 
pared an abode in a lofty spot, quiet and 
watered with springs.” 

[Professor Wahl understands this last verse 
to refer to Paradise, but the Muslim commen¬ 
tators all refer it to the place of abode; and 
al-Baizawi and Husain say it was either in 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramleh ! Husain 
says Jesus was born in Bethlehem. The ex¬ 
pression, “ 0 sister of Aaron” as applied to 
the Virgin Mary, suggests an anachronism 
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of some consequence, but the commentators 
get over the difficulty. The Kamulan say it 
is a figurative expression implying that she 
was pure and righteous like a sister of Aaron. 
But al-Bai?awi says it means that she was of 
the tribe of Aaron. European authors suggest 
that there was a confusion between Miriam 
the Virgin and Miriam the sister of Moses. 
Al-Baif&wi says : “ Th© palm to which she 
fled, that she might lean on it in her travail, 
was a withered trunk, without any head or 
verdure; and this happened in the winter 
season, notwithstanding which, it miraculously 
supplied her with fruits for hor refreshment, 
as is mentioned immediately.’' Mr. Sale 
says: “ It has been observed, that the Mo¬ 
hammedan account of the delivery of the 
Virgin Mary very much resembles that of 
Latona, as described by the poets, not only 
in this circumstance of their laying hold on a 
palm-tree (though some say Latona embraced 
an olive-tree, or an olive and a palm, or else 
two laurels), but also in that of their infants 
speaking; which Apollo is fabled to have 
done in the womb.” (See Homer, Hymn, in 
Apoll ; Callimach, Hymn, in Delum.) 

111. — The Miracles of Jesus. 

Surah iii. 4&-4G; “ And He will teach him 
the Book, and the Wisdom, and the Law, and 
the Evangel ; and he shall be an apostle to 
the children of Israel ‘ Now have I come,’ 
he will iay, ‘ to you with a sign from your 
Lord: Out of clay will I make for you, as it 
were, the figure of a bird: and I will breathe 
into it, and it shall become, by God’s leave, 
a bird. And I will heal the blind, and the 
leper; and by God’s leave will I quicken the 
dead; and I will tell you what ye ©at, and 
what ye store up in your houses ! Truly in 
this will be a sign for you, if ye are believers,’ 
And when Jesus perceived unbelief on their 
part, He said, ‘ Who my helpers with God ? 
The apostles said, ‘ We will be God s helpers ! 
We believe in God, and bear thou witness that 
we are Muslims. 0 our Lord l we believe in 
what thou hast sent down, and we follow the 
apostle; write us up, then, with those who 
bear witness to Atm.’ ’ 

[The commentators al-Jalilan say Jesus 
made for his disciples a bat, for it is the most 
perfect of birds in make, and it flew while they 
looked at it; but when it had gone out of 
their sight, it fell down dead. That he cured 
in one day fifty thousand persons, and that he 
raised Lazarus (‘Azar) from the dead; also 
Sham, the son of Noah, who had been dead 
4,000 years, but he died immediately; also 
the son of an old woman, and the daughter of 
a tax-collector.] 

Sfirah v. 112-115 : ** Remember when the 
Apostles said: • 0 Jesus, Son of Mary 1 is 
thy Lord able to send down a furnished 
table to us out of Heaven?’ He said: 
«Fear God if ye be believers.’ They said : 
‘ We desire to eat therefrom, and to have our 
hearts assured; and to know that thou hast 
indeed spoken truth to us, and to be witnesses 
thereof/ Jesus, Son of Mary, said : ‘ 0 God, 
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our Lord! send down a table to us out of 
Heaven, that it may become a recurring fes¬ 
tival to us, to the first of us and to the last 
of us, and a sign from thee ; and do thou 
nourish us, for thou art the best of nounshers. 
And God said; ‘Verily, I will cause it to 
descend unto you; but whoever among you 
after that shall disbelieve, I will surely chastise 
him with a chastisement wherewith I will 
not chastise any other creature.’” 

[Mr. Sale, in his commentary on this 
miracle, says (quoting from al-Baixlwi) 

“ This miracle is thus related by the com¬ 
mentators. Jesus having, at the request of 
his followers, asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended in their sight, between 
two clouds, and was set before them. Where¬ 
upon he rose up, and having made the ablu¬ 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth 
which covered the table, saying, ‘ In the name 
of God, the best provider of food!’ What 
the provisions were, with which this table 
was furnished, is a mutter wherein the ex¬ 
positors are not agToed. One will have them 
to be nine cakes of bread and nine fishes ; 
another, bread and flesh; another, all sorts of 
food, except flesh; another, all sorts of food, 
except bread and flesh; another, all except 
bread and fish; another, one fish, which had 
the taste of all manner of food; and another, 
fruits of paradise ; but the most received 
tradition is, that when the table was uncovered, 
there appeared a fish ready dressed, without 
scales or prickly fins, dropping with fat, 
having salt placed at its head, and vinegar at 
its tail, and round it all sorts of herba, except 
leeks, and five loaves of bread, on one of 
which there were olives; on the second, honey; 
on the third, butter; on the fourth, cheeee; 
and on the fifth, dried flesh. They add, that 
Jesus, at the request of the apostles, showed 
them another miracle, by restoring the fish 
to life, and causing its scales and flna to return 
to it ; at which the standers - by, being 
affrighted, he caused it to become as it was 
before: that one thousand three hundred men 
and women, all afflicted with bodily infirmities 
or poverty, ate of these provisions, and were 
satisfied, the fish remaining whole as it was 
at first; that then the table flew up to heaven 
in the sight of all; and everyone who had 
partaken of this food were delivered from 
their infirmities and misfortunes; and that it 
continued to descend for forty days together, 
at dinner-time, and stood on the ground till 
the sun declined, and was then taken up into 
the clouds. Some of the Mohammedan 
writers are of opinion that this table did not 
really descend, but that it was only a parable; 
but most think the words of the Koran are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is, 
that several men were changed into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it to 
magic art; or, as others pretend, for stealing 
some of the victuals from off it.”] 

JV.—The Mission of Jesus. 

Sarah lvii. 26,27: « And of old sent we Noah 
and Abraham, and on their seed conferred the 
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gift of prophecy, and the Book ; and some of 
them we guided aright; but many were evil 
doers. Then we caused our apostles to follow 
in their footsteps; and we caused Jesus the 
son of Mary to follow them; and we gave 
him the Evangel and we put into the hearts 
of those who followed him kindness and 
compassion : but as to the monastic life, they 
invented it themselves. The desire only of 
pleasing God did we prescribe to them, and 
this they observed not as it ought to have 
been observed: but to such of them as be¬ 
lieved gave we their reward, though many of 
them were perverse.” 

Surah v. 60, 61: “ And in the footsteps of 
the prophets caused we Jesus, the son of Mary, 
to follow, confirming the law which was before 
him : and we gave him the Evangel with its 
guidanee and light, confirmatory of the pre¬ 
ceding Law; a guidance and warning to those 
who fear God;—And that the people of the 
Evangel may judge according to what God 
hath sent down therein. And whoso will not 
judge by what God hath sent down—such are 
the perverse.” 

Sfirah it 81: “ Moreover, to Moses gave 
we * the Book/ and we raised up apostles 
after him; and to Jesus, son of Mary, gave 
we olear proofs of his mission, and strengthened 
him by the Holy Spirit. So oft then as an 
apostle cometh to you with that which your 
souls desire not, swell ye with pride, and 
treat some as impostors, and slay others ? ” 

Sfirah ii. 264: w Some of the apostles we 
have endowed more highly than others : Those 
to whom God hath spoken, He hath raised to 
the loftiest grade, and to Jesus the Son of 
Mary we gave manifest signs, and we strength¬ 
ened him with the Holy Spirit. And if God 
had pleased, they who came after them would 
not have wrangled, after the clear signs had 
reached them. But into disputes they fell: 
some of them believed, and some were infidels; 
yet if* God had pleased, they would not have 
thus wrangled: but God doth what he 
will.” 

Surah lxL 6: “ And remember when Jesus 
the son of Mary said, ‘ 0 children of Israel! 
of a truth I am God’s apostle to you to con¬ 
firm the law which was given before me, and 
to announce an apostle that shall come after 
me whose name shall be Ahmad ! * But when 
he (Alpnad) presented himself with clear 
proofs of his mission, they said, * This is 
manifest sorcery 1 1 ” 

Surah vi 86: “ And Zachariah, John, Jesus, 
and Elias: all were just persons.” 

Sfirah iv. 157: “ And there shall not be 
one of the people of the Book bnt shall 
believe in him (Jeans) before his death, and 
in the day of judgment he shall be a witness 
against them.- 

Sfirah iii. 44 : “ And I have come to attest 
the law which was before me; and to allow 
yon part of that which had been forbidden 
yon; and I come to you with a sign from 
your Lord : Fear God, then, and obey me ; of 
a truth God is my Lord, and your Lord: 
Therefore worship Him. This is a right 
way” 


V.—The Cnidjixion of Jesus. 

Surah iii. 47-60: “ And the Jews plotted, 
and God plotted : But of those who plot is God 
the best. Remember when God said, ‘ 0 
Jesus! verily I will cause thee to die, and 
will take thee up to myself and deliver thee 
from those who believe not; and I will place 
those who follow thee above those who 
believe not, until the Day of Resurrection. 
Then, to me is your return, and wherein 
ye differ will I decide between you. And as to 
those who believe not, I will chastise them 
with a terrible chastisement in this world and 
in the next; and none shall they have to help 
them.’ But as to those who believe, and do 
Hhe things that are right, He will pay them 
their recompense. God loveth not the doers 
of eviL” 

Surah iv. 155,15G: “ And for their unbelief 
[are the Jews cursed]—and for their having 
spoken against Mary a grievous calumny,— 
And for their saying, ‘ Verily we have slain 
the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary, an 
Apostle of God.’ Yet they slew him not, and 
they crucified him not, but they had only his 
likeness. And they who differed about him 
were in doubt concerning him : No sure know¬ 
ledge had they about him, but followed only 
an opinion, and they really did not slay him, 
but God took him up to Himself. And God 
is Mighty, Wiael ” 

[Sale, in his notes on the Qur’an, says : 
“ The person crucified some will have to be a 
spy that was sent to entrap him; others that 
it was one Titian, who by the direction of 
Judas entered in at a window of the house 
where Jesus was, to kill him; and others 
that it was Judas himself, who agreed with 
the rulers of the Jews to betray him for 
thirty pieces of silver, and led those who 
were sent to take him. They add, that Jesus, 
after his crucifixion in effigy^ was sent down 
again to the earth to comfort his mother and 
disciples and acquaint them how the Jews 
were deceived, and was then taken up a 
second time into heaven. It is supposed by 
several that this story was an original in¬ 
vention of Mohammad’s ; but they are cer¬ 
tainly mistaken: for several sectaries held 
the same opinion long before his time. The 
Basilidians, in the very beginning of Chris¬ 
tianity, denied that Christ himself suffered, but 
[asserted] that Simon the Cirenean was cruci¬ 
fied in his place. The Corinthians before 
them, and the Carpocratians next {to name 
no more of those who affirmed Jesus to have 
been a mere man), did believe the same thing, 
that it was not himself, but one of his followers, 
very like him, that was crucified. Photius 
tells us that he read a book entitled The 
Journeys of the Apostles , relating the acts of 
Peter, John, Andrew, Thomas, and Paul; and 
among other things contained therein this 
was one, that Christ was not crucified, but 
another in his stead, and that therefore he 
laughed at his crucifiers, or those who thought 
they had crucified him.” The “Cross of 
Christ” is the missing link in the Muslim’s 
creed ; for we have in Islam the great 
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auomaly of a religion which reject* the 
doctrine of a sacrifice for sin, whilst its great 
central feast is a Fecut of Sacrifice. It iB 
related by the Muslim historian al-Waqidl, 
that Muhammad had such repugnance to the 
sign of the cross that he destroyed every¬ 
thing brought to his house with that figure 
upon it.] 

VI.—Divinity and Sonthip of Christ , and His 
Sinlessness. 

Surah xix. 85, 36: 44 That is Jesus the Bon 
of Mary, the word of truth (Qpulu ’ l-Haqq ), 
whereon ye do dispute ! God could not take 
to Himself a son! Celebrated be His praise ! 
When He decrees a matter He only says to it, 

‘ BE/ and it is; and verily God is my Lord 
and your Lord, so worship Him : this is the 
right way. But the sects have differed 
among themselves.” 

Surah iil 51, 52: 44 These signs, and this 
wise warning do we rehearse to thee. Verily, 
Jesus is as Adam in the sight of God, He 
created Him of dust: He then said to him , 

* Be ’—and he was.” 

Surah xiiii. 57-65: 44 And when the Son of 
Mary was set forth as an instance of divine 
power , lo ! thy people cried out for joy 
thereat : And they said, 4 Are our gods or is 
he the better? ’ They put this forth to thee 
only in the spirit of dispute. Yea, they are 
a contentious people. Jesus is no more than 
a servant whom we favoured, and proposed 
as an instance of divine power to the children 
of Israel; and if we pleased, we could from 
yourselves bring forth Angels to succeed you 
on earth : and he shall be & sign of the last 
hour; doubt not then of it, and follow ye me: 
this is the right way; and let not Satan turn 
you aside from it, for he is your manifest foe. 
And when Jobus came with manifest proofs, 
he said, 4 Now am I come to you with wisdom ; 
and a part of those things about which ye 
are at variance I will clear up to you; fear 
ye God, therefore, and obey me. Verily, God 
is my Lord and your Lord; wherefore, wor¬ 
ship ye him: this is a right w*y.' But the 
different parties fell into disputes among 
themselves ; but woe to those who thus trans¬ 
gressed, because of the punishment of an 
afflictive day I” _ . 

Surah ix. 80: 44 The Jews say Ezra is the 
Son of God ; and the Christians say that the 
Messiah is the Son of God; that is what 
they say with their mouths imitating the 
sayings of those who misbelieved before— 
God fight them 1— How they lie ! * 

Surah iii. 72,73: 44 And some truly are there 
among them who torture the Scriptures with 
their tongues, in order that ye poay suppose 
it to be from the Scripture, yet it is not from 
the Scripture. And they say, 4 This is from 
God ’; yet it is not from God : and they utter a 
lie against God, and they know they do so. 
It beseemeth not a man,that God should give 
him the Scriptures and the "Wisdom, and the 
gift of prophecy, and that then he should say 
to his followers, ‘Be ye worshippers of me, 
as well as of God’; but rather, 4 Be ye 
perfect in things pertaining to God, since ye 
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know the Scriptures, and have studied 
deep.’” 

Surah v. 19: 44 Infidels now are they who 
say, 4 Verily God is the Messiah Ibn Maryam, 
(son of Mary) 1 Sat : And who could aught 
obtain from God, if he chose to destroy the 
Messiah Ibn Maryam, and his mother, and all 
who are on the earth together ? ’ ” 

There is a remarkable IJadis related by 
Anas, which inadvertently proves that, whilst 
Muhammad admitted his own sinfulness, as 
well as that of other prophets, he could not 
charge our Lord with sin. It is as follows: 

44 The Prophet of God said, 4 In the Day of 
Resurrection Muslims will not be able to 
move, and they will be greatly distressed, 
and will say, 44 Would to God that we had 
asked Him to create some one to intercede for 
us, that we might be taken from this place, 
and be delivered from tribulation and sorrow? ” 
Then these men will go to Adam, and will 
say, 44 Thou art the father of all men, God 
created thee with His hand, and made thee a 
dweller in Paradise, and ordered His angels 
to prostrate themselves before thee, and 
taught thee the names of all things. Ask 
grace for us we pray thee! ” And Adam will 
say, “I am not of that degree of eminence 
you suppose, for I committed a sin in eating 
of the grain which was forbidden. Go to 
Noah, the Prophet, fye was the first who was 
sent by God to the unbelievers on the face of 
the earth.” Then they will go to Noah and 
ask for intercession, and he will say, 44 1 am 
not of that degree which ye suppose.” And 
he will remember the sin which he committed 
in asking the Lord for the deliverance of his 
son (Hud), not knowing whether it was a 
right request or not: and he will say, 44 Go 
to Abraham, who is the Friend of God.” 
Then they will go to Abraham, and he. will 
say, 41 1 am not of that degree which ye sup¬ 
pose.” And he will remember the three 
occasions upon which he told lies in the 
world; and he will say, 44 Go to Moses, who 
is the servant to whom God gave His law, 
and whom He allowed to converse with Him.” 
And they will go to Mdses, and Moses will 
say, 44 1 am not of that degree which ye 
suppose.” And he will remember the sin 
which he^ommitted in slaying a man, and he 
will say, 44 Go to Jesus, He is the servant of 
God, the Apostle of God, the Spirit of God, 
and the Word of God.” Then they will go to 
Jesus, and He will say, 44 Go to Muhammad 
who is a servant, whose sins God has forgiven 
both first and last.” Then the Muslims will 
come to me, and I will ask permission to go 
into God's presence and intercede for them.’” 
(Afishkat , book xxiii. oh. xii.) 

[In dealing with Muhammadans the Chris¬ 
tian missionary muBt not treat their system 
as though the teachings of Islim were pre¬ 
cisely those of the modern Socinian* (we 
speak of the modem Socinians, for both the 
Socini, uncle and nephew, admitted the mi¬ 
raculous conception of Christ, and said he 
ought to be worshipped.) Islam admits of 
the miraculous conception of Christ, and that 
! He is the “Word" which God “conveyed 
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into Mary”; and whilst the other five 
great prophets are but “ the chosen,” “ the 
preacher,” “the friend," “ the con terser 
with," and “the messenger of" God, Jesus 
is admitted to be the “ Spirit of God." He 
is the greatest miracle worker of all the 
prophets; and whilst Muhammad is dead and 
buried, and saw corruption, all Muslim divines 
admit that Jesus ** saw no corruption," and 
still lives with a human body in Paradise. 

Moreover, it is said in the Radio that the 
Haq\qatu%Mubammadiyah or the Nwr-i-Mu^ 
kammad ,** the essence, or light of Muhammad,” 
was created before all things which were 
made by God. The pre-existence of the 
divine “ Word which was made flesh and 
dwelt Amongst us ” is not, therefore, an idea 
foreign to the Muslim mind.] 

VII.—The Trinity. 

SOrah v. 76-79 :« They misbelieve who say, 
< Verily, God is the Messiah, the son of Mary ; 
but the Messiah said, ( 0 children of Israel! 
worship God, my Lord and your Lord; verily, 
he who associates aught with God, God hath 
forbidden him Paradise, and his resort is the 
Fire, and the unjust shall have none to help 
them. TheJ misbelieve who say, ‘Verily, 
God is the third of three, for there is no God 
but one; and if they do not desist from what 
they say, there shall touch those who mis* 
believe amongst them grievous woe. Will 
they not turn again towards God and ask 
pardon of Him? for God is forgiving and 
merciful’ The Messiah, the son of Mary, is 
only a prophet! Prophets before him have 
passed away; and his mother was a confessor; 
they used both to eat food. See how we 
explain to them the signs, yet see how they 
turn aside! ” _ . , 

Surah iv. 169: “ 0 ye people of the Book I 
overstep not bounds in your religion; and of 
God, speak only truth. The Messiah, Jesus, 
son of Mary, is only an apostle of God, and 
His Word which he conveyed into Mary, and 
a Spirit from Him. Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apoBtles, and say not, ‘Three’: 
(i.«. there is a Trinity)— Forbear—it will be 
better for you. God is only one God! Far 
be it from His glory that He should have a 
son I His, whatever is in the Heavens, and 
whatever is in the Earth! And God is a 
sufficient Guardian.” 

Surah v. 116,117: “ And when God shall say 
—* 0 Jesus, Son of Mary : hast thou said unto 
mankind— M Take me anjl my mother as two 
Gods, beside God? * • He shall say—* Glory 
be unto Thee I it is not for me to say that 
which I know to be not the truth; had 1 said 
that, verily thou wouldeat have known it: 
Thou knowest what is in me, but I know not 
what is in Thee ; for Thou well knowest 
things unseen 1 I spake not to them aught 
but that which thou didst Wd me—** Worship 
God, my Lord and your Lord ”; and I was 
u witness against them so long as I was 
amongst them: but when Thou didst take me 
away to Thyself Thou wert the watcher over 
them, for Thou art witness over all.’" 

[From the text of the Qur'an it appears 


that Muhammad thought the Holy Trinity of 
the Christians consisted of the Father, the 
Son, and the Virgin; and historians tell us 
that there existed in Arabia a sect called 
Collyridians, who considered the Virgin Mary 
a divine person, and offered in worship to her 
a cake called Collyris; it U, therefore, not 
improbable that Muhammad obtained his 
perverted notion of the Holy Trinity from 
the existence of this sect. From the ex* 
pression “ they both ate food," we must 
oonclude that Muhammad had but a sensuous 
idea of the Trinity in Unity, and had never 
been instructed in the orthodox faith with 
reference to this dogma. 

Al-Baiiawi (a.H. 685), in his commentary 
on Surah iv. 169, says : ** Say not there are 
Three,” that is, “ Do not say there are three 
Gods,” namely, Allah and al-tfasib and Maryam ; 
or ** Do not say God is Three," meaning that 
there are Three Afdntm (^Vll) or Essences 
—Ab (Father), Ibn (Son), and Ruku’l-Qpd* 
(Holy Spirit), and interpreting it thus: Ab, 
the £at or Essence; Ibn, the *Jlm or Know* 
ledge; and Rihu Y-Qud, the Hayftt or Life of 
God. 

Rusain (a.H. 900) quotes al-Baisawi, and 
offers no opinion of his own. 

The Jalalan (a.u. 911) say “ Three ” means 
Allah and *Isa and his Mother. 

The word generally used by Muhammadan 
writers for the Trinity is at-Ta&li$ (*A*aU*S\). 
[txiwtt.] 


VIIL—The Second Coming of Jesus. 


The Qur’an has no definite teaching on the 
subject, but the Traditions Have. See A/iaA- 
kdtu book xxiii ch. vi.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the l’rophet 
said, ** I swear by God, it is near, when Jesus, 
son of Mary, will descend from the heavens 
upon your people, a just king, and he will 
break the cross, and will kill the swine, and will 
remove the poll-tax from the unenfranchised; 
and there will be great wealth in his time, so 
much that nobody will accept of it; and in 
that time, one prostration in prayer will be 
better than the world and eveiythlng in it.” 

And Abu Hurairah said, ** If ye doubt 
about this coming to pass, then read this 
verse (SOrah iv. 167), and there shall not be 
one of those who have received the Scrip¬ 
tures who shall not believe in Him (Jesus) 
before 

AbO 
said, ** 

will co 1 _ 

swine, and break the cross, and remo ve the 
poll-tax from the unenfranchised ; and camels 
will not be rode in his time on aecount of the 
immensity of wealth, and man's being in want 
of nothing; and verily enmity, hatred and 
malice will go from man: and verily, Jeans 
will call people to wealth, and nobody will 


Sis death. 


[urairah again relates that the I’rophet 
swear by God, Jesus son of Mary 

t __ . k. will t ill th* 


. j_ 


Jibir relates that the Prophet said: “ A sec¬ 
tion of my people will always fight for the 
true religion, and will be victorious, unto the 
resurrection. Then Jesus son of Mary will 


jetHbo 

com, down; and the prince of “7 P® 0 **® 
nT to him, ‘ Come in front, end say P™7 
foJ ns ’ And he will say to him, ‘ I shall not 

and will marry and have children, and 1 
stay on the earth forty-fire 
die, and be buried in my place ofburial, and 
1 and Jesns shall nse up 1™“°"® ’ 

between Abu-Bakr and ‘Umar, [hwrah.] 

IX — His Exaltation in Heaven . 

There is some difference of °P“” on “£ 
whore Jesus Christ now is. .. _ ,, 

istSf&ZSZi 

Vh» mnb, o! biw, Mi'rij cr.ele.tl.l 
L ... John and Jesus in the second heaven. 
TtoJatalS agree with this 
in the commentary known as the ' d 

Bavin (vol. i. 656) it is said be is in the third 
region if bUss; whilst some say he is in the 
tonrth. 


X. _ The Disciples of Jesus. 

The disciples of Jesns are called in the 
Qur’an al-Hatoariyin, Awojd "*1°^ 
vL drived from »n Ethiopic root, signifying 

"to sS but which»l-B P aizawi say. means 

« whits ones,” and that it was gvvento the 
HUfinleo of Jesus either because they were 

SSSr-TASBA- 
- a ss *«: strt Kf 

SSSarSrSrvS 

were J °^ ? Jn d ®„„ THI c aments*-J John 

the* Baptist and his l,tker ? 1 ‘4 b ) ‘'"“ *” 
mentioned. (Siirahs us. 7, «'• w ) 

JETHBO. [shtj'aib.] 

JEWELS. Arabic Javhar (j*£l*P*' 

hand for •* chrysolite, a8 such are 

with emerald, ® n “ t y bela to be of an 

indiff erent nature, neither are they undesirable. 

(Vol. ii. p. 93 ) , or a sa ] e in trust, of 

of the great difference in the actual value 
jewels. (Vol. iv. 13.) 

JEWS, JUDAISM TheJ^j 
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Israel.” No distinction is made between Jews 
and Israelites. They are acknowledged to bo 
a people in possession of a divine book,.an b 

of God/’ They have an intense hat«d of aU 
true Muslims; and, as a punishment for their 
sins, some of them in times past bad been 
changed into apes and swine, and other. 
wiU have their hand, tied to their “eck® 
and be cast into the Fire at the Day ol 

following are the selections from the 

Qur’an relating to the 1 

Surah ii. U6 : “ 0 children of Isbell 
-w A - mv favour wherewith 1 nave 
favoured you, and that high above all man- 

^a^h v. 4M9^ “Verily, w. have sent down 
the law (Taurat) wherein are guidance and 
light. By it did the prophets who pn>(aiMd 
Islto judge the Jews; and the doctor, and 
h. teacher, judged by that portion of the 
Book of God, of which they were the keepers 
and-thewitne.se.. Therefore, 0 Jewel tor 
not men but fear Me; and barter not, awaj 

s&h ittvwSS 

?ortV 0 «d 0 “or a wo^d! 0 ™“ua t“n ’ :-Who.o 

Bha\?'compromise it asalms^shaUhavetherem 

fSZ&SA* & -ent down-such are 

the transgressors.” a ha m ^ ^ a Jew , 

nor yet a Cinistian.^ He was aHanif Muslim, 

and not an idolater.^ T he ^ ^ lfcl 

(■Uzair) i a son of God’; and the’ Christian. 
Lv ‘ f he Messiah is a sou of God.’ Such 
the'saying in their mouth-1 Theyr resemble 
savinsr of the Infidels o ,, 

a.. a- ttSSStS. 

bullocks and sheep we forbade them the Ut, 

^“JdCV JSSttS “»■ 

1 of their transgression: and venly, 
indMdeqawtle." 

! -T 5 -?TJtSTSi 

sav ‘ We have heard, and we have noi 

. b«'m bath '» fr ” k ’ ta1, 

. p.. .!S“. 7.,b«a», lot 
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part of them heard the word of God, and then, 
after they had understood it, perverted it, 
and knew that they did so. And when they 
fall in with the faithful, they say, ‘ We 
believe'; but when they are apart one with 
another, they say, * Will ye acquaint them 
with what God hath revealed to you, that 
they may dispute with you about it in the 
presence of your Lord?’ Understand ye 
their aim ? Know they not that God knoweth 
what they hide, as well as what they bring to 
light ? But there are illiterates among them 
who are not acquainted with the Book,* bu 
with lies only, and have but vague fancies. 
Woe to those who with their own hands tran¬ 
scribe the Book corruptly, and then say, 
• This is from God,’ that they may sell it for 
some mean price! Woe then to them for that 
which their hands have written 1 and, Woe to 
them for the gains which they have made! ” 

Surah v. 64-69: M Sat : 0 people of the 
Book! do ye not disavow us only because we 
believe in God, and in what He hath sent down 
to us, and in what He hath sent down afore¬ 
time, and because most of you are doers of ill ? 
Sat : Can I announce to you any retribution 
worse than that which amaiteth them with 
God ? They whom God hath cursed and with 
whom He hath been angry—some of them 
hath He changed into apes and swine; and 
they who worship Togut are in evil plight, 
and have gone far astray from the right path! 
When they presented themselves to you they 
said, * We believe'; but Infidels they came in 
unto you, and Infidels they went forth! God 
well knew what they concealed. Many of 
them shalt thou see hastening together to 
wickedness and malice, and to pat unlawful 
things. Shame on them for what they have 
done 1 Had not their doctors and teachers 
forbidden their uttering wickedness, and their 
eating unlawful food, bad indeed would have 
been their doings ! * The hand of God,’ say 

the Jews, 1 is chained up.’ Their own hands 
shall be chained up—and for that which they 
have said shall they be cursed. Nay! out¬ 
stretched are both His hands! At His own 
pleasure does He bestow gifts. That which 
hath been sent down to thee from thy Lord 
will surely increase the rebellion and unbelief 
of many of them; and we have put enmity 
and hatred between them that shall last till 
the day of the Resurrection. Oft as they 
kindle a beacon fire for war shall God quench 
it! and their aim will be to abet disorder on 
the earth : but God loveth not the abettors of 
disorder.” 

Nearly all the leading scripture characters 
connected with Old Testament history are 
either mentioned by name in the Qur’an or 
are referred to in the Traditions and com¬ 
mentaries 

(a) In the Qur’an we have Adam (/I dam), 
Abel ( Hdb'tl ), Cain ( Qdbil ), Enoch (Idris), 
Noah (Nub) * Abraham (Ibrahim), Lot [Lut), 
Isaac (Isbdq), Ishmael (/ww‘i/), Jacob 
(Ya'qub’), Joseph (Vasa/*), Job (Aiyub), 
Moses (Musa'), Aaron (//dnm),Korah(Qdrun), 
Pharaoh (Airman), Ham an ( Human ), David 
(Da'ud) % Goliath (Joint), Solomon (Suhrtmdn), 
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Saul (T*l*t), Jonah (1W*), Elisha (Afr 
gam*). 

(h) In the Traditions and in the earuesi 
commentaries onthe Qur’an, are mentioned : 
Eve (HawwiT), TIagar (Hajar), Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar (Bukktnattar), Joshua (lusAu*), Jere¬ 
miah (Armiya), Isaiah (Sha'yd'), Benjamin 
(BinyatHtn), Ezekiel (ffizqif), Baalam (Balam), 
Daniel (Ddniyal), Sarah (Sarah), and many 
others. Bnt it is remarkable that after Solo¬ 
mon, there is no mention of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah. 

(c) The chief incidents of Jewish history 
are recorded in the Qur’an with a strange and 
carious admixture of Rabbinical fable. The 
creation of the world, the formation of Adam 
and Eve, the fall, the expulsion from Eden, 
Cain’s and Abel’s sacrifices, the death of Abel; 
Noah's preaching, the Ark built, the deluge, 
the tower of Babel; Abraham, the friend of 
God, his call from idolatry, Isaac the son of 
promise, Sarah’s incredulity, Hagar and 
Ishmael, the willingness of Abraham to sacri¬ 
fice his son, Lot and the cities of the plain; 
Jacob and the tribes, Joseph sold into Egypt, 
Potiphar's wife, Joseph tempted, the dreams 
of the baker and butler, and of the king ; 
Moses, his preservation in infancy, kills an 
Egyptian, flies to Midian, works miracles in 
the presence of Pharaoh, manna from heaven, 
the giving of the law, Aaron’s rod, the golden 
calf, the passage of the Red Sea ; Job’s 
patience; Balaam carsing the Israelites; 
David’s psalms, his sin and repentance; 
Solomon’s wisdom, the Queen of Shebn, the 
building of the temple; Jonah’s preaching, 
his escape from the fish: these and many 
other incidents, evidently taken from the Old 
Testament, and worked up into a narrative 
with the assistance of Talmudic interpreta¬ 
tions, form the chief historical portion of the 
Qur’an. 

(d) Many of the doctrines and social pre¬ 
cepts of the Qur’an are also from Judaism. 
The Unity of God, the ministry of angels, 
the inspired law, the law of marriage and 
divorce, domestic slavery, the day of Sacri¬ 
fice, prayer and ablution, the lex talionis, the 
degrees of affinity, the stoning of the adul¬ 
terer, and many other injunctions, are pre¬ 
cisely those of the Mosaic code, with some 
modifications to meet the requirements of 
Arabian sooial life. 

Whilst, therefore, Muhammad took little of 
his religious system from Christianity, he was 
vastly indebted to Judaism both for hid his¬ 
torical narratives and his doctrines and pre¬ 
cepts. Islam is nothing more nor less than 
Judaism plus the Apostleship of Muhammad. 
The teachings of Jesus form no part of his 
religious system, [chewtianity.] 

(e) The Qur&ish charged Muhammad with 
want of originality in his revelations. For 
even at the end of his career, and when he 
was uttering his latest Surahs,«they said, 
as our verses were rehearsed to them— 

‘ This is nothing but tales of yore.’” (S&rah 
viii. 31.) “ And when it was said to them, 
What is it your Lord sent down ? They said, 
•Old folks tales.’” (Sarah xvi. 25.) The 


Quraish even charged him with having ob- na 
tained assistance, “ They said it is only some tv 

mortal who teaches him.” And Muhammad a 

admits there was someone who might be sue- l« 
pec ted of helping him, for he replies, The « 
tongue of him whom they lean towards is U 
barbarous and this (Qur'an) is plain Arabic. 
(Surah xvl 105.) Husain, the commentator, is 
in remarking upon this verse, says, It is n 
related that there was a slave belonging to p 
•Amr ibn ‘Abdi ’Uah al-Hazrami, named Jabr b 
(and according to some a second slave named a 
Yasar), who used to read the Law and the 
Gospel, and Muhammad ^ used, when he 
passed, to stand and listen. . u 

And the whole construction of the Qur an 
bears out the supposition that lts . 8 ” b )®J* t 
matter was received orally and worked into 
poetical Arabic by a man of genius. What- 
ever be may have heard from thereadngsof 
Jabr and Yasar of the text of the Old and 
New Testament scriptures, it is very evident 
that he obtained his explanations from one 
well versed in Talmudic lore. ^ , 

Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in a.D. 1833, wrote ] 
a prize essay in answer to the question put by ; 
the university : “ Inquiratur in fontes 
rani seu legis Mubammedicss eos, qui ex 
Judadsmo derivandi sunt.” His essay in rep y 
is entitled, “Was hat Mohammed a us dem 
Judenthume aufgenommen? In this 

tise it is clearly demonstrated how much te 

whole system of Islam is indebted to Tal¬ 
mudic Judaism for its teachings. Its nar¬ 
ratives, its doctrines, and its theological 
terms, are chiefly derived from those of the 

Ta The works of Geiger, J. M. Arnold, Her- 
shom, McCaul, Bishop Barclay, D eut8C ^> 
Lightfoot, Schottgen, Ugol.ni, Meuachen 
(which pending a complete translation of 
the Talmud, can be consulted), will, upon 
comparison with the teachings of the Q“ r “• 
reveal how entirely Muhammad constructed 
hi. religious system on tbe lines of Talmudic 

Judaism. We are indebted to the late V . 

J M Arnold’s Islam and Christianity, for t 
following review of the subject, he having 
largely availed himself of the facts given in 
Geiger’s celebrated essay, already referred 

t0 ' T he seven heavens and the seven earths 
which are held in the Talmud, have found 
their way into the Qur’an. During 
creation, God’s glorious throne was P laced '° 
t£ air upon the water.’ According to the 
Talmud, “the world is the sl ? t “ t , h . p ^ of 
the garden, the garden is theaixtiethpartof 
Eden”- and Muhammad states that the 
breadth of the garden is that of hmtven and 
earth. 8 Both in the Qur’an and Talmud we 
find seven hells as the appointed abode for 
the damned, and each hell has seven gates in 
both documents. 4 Th entrance of Jahan- 

a &X 8 ?; Gen. i. 2 ; and SUrah. xi. 9; xxvii. 26; 

^ ii ThiIni 1 th“x. ; 1 P«»hfm. xoiv., and SUrah iii. 

Talmud Eurbin, xix. 1; Midrash on Pa. xi., and 
Surah xt. 44. 


nam is marked, according to the Sukkah, by 
two date-trees, between which smoke issuos ; 
and the Qur’an speaks of a tree m heH 
rzAQQUM] of which the damned are to eat, 
and of which many terrible things are related. 

In the Talmud the prince of hell demands 
supply for his domain, and a similar request 
is made in the Qur’an. 3 Between the seven 
heavens and the seven hells u> an intermediate 
place f a'raf], for those who are too good to 
be cast into hell and too imperfect to be 
admitted into heaven. 3 This intermediate 
abode is, however, so narrow, that the con¬ 
versations of the blessed and the damned on 
either side may be overheard. Again, the 
happiness of Paradise [puidik] i> jsinularly 
described in both Talmud and 
the difficulty of attaining it. The Talmud 
declares that it is as easy for an elephant to 
enter through the eye of a neodl ® ; “J® 
Qur’an substituting a camel for an elephant. 
That the dead live in the* sight of God is 
stated in both documents in the same terms, 
and that there is no admission to the actual 
presence of the Almighty before the Day of 
Judgment and the resurrection of the dead. 
The signs of the last day as given m the 
Qur’an are borrowed equally from the Scrip¬ 
tures and the Talmud/ [rbsckhectiok.] ^ 
The lengthened descriptions in the Imuran 
of the future resurrection and judgment are 
also tinged with a Talmudioal colourug. 
That the several members of the human body 
shall bear witness against the damned, and 
that idols shall share in the P™«hm«nt 
worshippers, is stated in both the Talmud 
and Qur’an. 8 The time of the last judgment 
Muhammad declined to fix, resting upon the 
Jewish or Scriptural sentence, that “ one day 
with God is like a thousand. ^h 0 J ews,m 
0 peaking of the resurrection of the dead, 
allude to the sending down of ram, the 
Qur’an also affirms that this means of 
quickening the dead will ^ employed^ 
Further still, the Talmudical idea th u at * h ® 
dead will rise in the garments in which they 
were buried, likewise has been adopted by 
Islam. 11 The Jewish opinion was that all 
the prophets saw in a dark, but Moses m i 
clear mirror.” 13 In the Quran, Godsends 
down His angelic messenger, Gabriel, as the 
, Holy Ghost,” with revelations ; and this very 


1 Sukkah xxxvii.; and Surahs xxxvii. 60 ; xliv. 
Othioth by Babbi Akiba, viii. 1; and BOrah 1. 
*1 Midrash on Eccles. vii. Mi wd Sh»b vU. M- 

Mishnah A both, i». 17; md SUrah. ix. K; 
xiii. 26. 

8 SUrah vii. 38. 

• Surahs lxxv. 23 ; Ixxxix. 27. .. _ 

1 Surahs xxi. 104; mix. 67: JLTfr 

xxi. 98; xxii. 2; xxvu. ®. Compared with M. 

24; X^?65; xU. 19; Sukkah, xxi*.; and SUrah 

xc. 4; Sanhedrin, xcv. 2; and SUrah xxib 
46- xxxii. 4; Ezek. xxxvii. 13; * n d8Urah c. os 
ii Tbaanitt; at the beginning s and SUraha vi. 95; 

4^xxxvi 33; xli. 39; xliii. 10. 

“&?nWrin f xc. 2; 

Jebhamoth, xlix.; and SUrah xliii. 50. 
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notion of Gabriel being considered the Spirit 
of God seems to be borrowed from the Jews. 1 

Again, the demonology of the Qur’an is 
chiefly taken from the Talmud. Three pro¬ 
perties the demons have in common with 
angols, and three with men—they hare wings 
like angels, they can fly from one end of the 
world to the other, and know things to come. 
But do they know future events? No, but 
they listen behind the veil. The three 
properties in common with men are: they eat 
and drink, indulge in physical love, and die. 2 
This Jewish idea was adopted in the Qur’an, 
and spun out ad libitum ; for instance, whilst 
listening once to the angelic conversations, 
they were hunted away with stones. Their 
presence in places of worship is admitted both 
m the Talmud and the Qur'an; thus it 
happened that “ when the servant of God 
stood up to invoke Him, the Jinn* all but 
pressed on him in the crowd.’’ 3 [genii,] 
Amongst the moral precepts which arc 
borrowed from the Talmud, we may mention 
that children are not to obey their parents 
when the latter demand that which is evil. 4 
Prayer may be performed standing, walking, 
or even riding ; 4 devotions may be shortened 
in urgent cases, without committing sin;® 
drunken persons are not to engage in acts of 
worship; 7 ablutions before prayer are in 
special cases enforced, but generally required 
both in the Talmud and the Qur’an;® each per¬ 
mit the use of sand instead of water [tayam- 
UVMl when the latter is not to be procured.® 
The Talmud prohibits loud and noisy prayers, 
and Muhammad gives this short injunction:— 

“ Cry not in your prayers n ; 10 in addition to 
this secret prayer, public worship is equally 
commended. The Shema prayer of the Jews 
is to be performed “ when one is able to dis¬ 
tinguish a blue from a white thread,” and 
this is precisely the criterion of the oom- I 
mencement of the fast in the. Qur'an. 11 | 
[eamazan.] 

The following social precepts are likewise 
copied from Judaism: a divorced woman 
must wait three months before marrying 
again 13 [divorce] ; mothers are to nurse their 
children two full years; and the degrees of 
affinity within which marriages are lawful. 13 
[marriage.] The historical incidents which 
Muhammad borrowed from Judaism are 
embodied, regardless of the sources from 
which he gleaned them, and indifferent to all 
order or system. Ignorant of Jewish history, 
Muhammad appropriates none of the historical 

» 1 Kings xxii. 21. 

9 Chagiga xvi. 1; and Sarahs xv. 17, 34; xxxrii, 

78} lxxxi. 24; ItvU. 5) xxxvii. 7; Ixxii. 

* SUrah Ixxii. 19. 

* Jebhamoth, vi.; and SUrah xxix. 7. 

* Berachoth, x.; and Stir ah a ii. 230; iii. 188; x. 

13. 

* Mishnah Beraohoth, iv. 4; and Sarah iv. 102. 

T Berachoth, xxxi. 2; aod Sarah iv. 46. 

9 Mishnah Beraohoth, iii. 4; and Sarahs ir. 46; 

v. 9. 

* Berachoth, xlvi.; and Sarah v. 8. 

10 Berachoth xxxi. 2; and Surah xvii. 110. 
u Kiahnah Berachoth, i. 2; and Sarah ii. 183. 

»• Mishnah Jebhamoth, iv. 10; and Sarah ii. 228. 

13 Talmud Kethuboth, lx. 1; and Sarahs ii. 233 ; 
xxxi. 13; xxiv. 311 Joseph., ii. 9. 


way-marks which determine the great epochs 
recorded in the Old Testament, but confines 
himself to certain occurrences in the li ves of 
single individuals. At the head of the ante¬ 
diluvian patriarchs stands the primogenitor 
of the human race. In Surah, ii. 28-38 we read, 
“ When thy Lord said to the angels, Verily I am 
going to place & substitute on earth, they said, 
Wilt thou place there one who will do evil 
therein and shed blood ? but we celebrate Thy 
praise and sanctify Thee. God answered. 
Verily I know that which ye know not; and 
He taught Adam the names of all things, and 
then proposed them to the angels, and said, 
Declare unto me the names of these things 
if ye say truth. They answered, Praise be 
unto Thee, we have no knowledge but what 
Thou teacheat us, for Thou art knowing and 
wise. God said, O, Adam, tell them their 
names. And when he had told them their 
names, God said, Did I not tell you that I 
know the secrets of heaven and earth, and 
know that which ye discover, and that which 
ye conceal ? ** Let us examine whence the 
Qur’an obtained this information. “When 
God intended to create man, He advised with 
the angels And said unto them, We will make 
man in our own image (Gen. L 26). Then 
said they, What is man, that Thou remem- 
here st him (Psalm viii. 6), what shall 
be his peculiarity ? He answered, His wis¬ 
dom is superior to yours. Then brought 
before them cattle, animals, and birds, and 
asked for their names, bnt they knew it not. 
After man was created, He caused them to 
pass before Him, and asked for their names 
and he answered, This is an ox, that an 
ass, this a horse, and that a camel. 
But what is thy name ? To me it becomes 
to be called * earthly,’ for from ‘ earth ’ I 
am created.” 1 To this may be added the 
fable that God commanded the angels to wor¬ 
ship Adam, 3 which is likewise appropriated 
from Talmudic writings. Some Jewish fables 
record that the angels contemplated wor¬ 
shipping man, but were prevented by G od ; 
others precisely agree with the Qur’an, 3 that 
God commanded the angels to worship man, 
and that they obeyed with the exoeption of 
Satan. 

The Sunnah informs us that Adam was 
sixty yards high, and Rabinnic&l fables make 
him extend from one end of the world to the 
Other ; but upon the angels esteeming him a 
second deity, God put His hand upon him and 
reduced him to a thousand yards 1 4 [adam.] 
The account given in the Qur’an of Cain’s 
murder is borrowed from the Bible, and his 
conversation with Abel, before he slew him,® 
is the same as that in the Targum of 
Jerusalem, generally called pseudo-Jonathan. 
After the murder, Cain sees a raven burying 

1 Midrash Kabbah on Leviticus, Psrash&h xix. j 
and Genesis, P&rash&h viii.; and Sanhedrin, 
xxxviii. 

8 Sarahs vii. 10-26: xv. 28-44; xri. 63-69; xriii. 
48: x*. 115; xxxrii. 7i-86. ’ 

* Midrash of Rabbi Moses, examined by Zona. 

p. 296. 

* EiSemuenger, JuJeaihum, vol. i. p 4 305. 
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another, and from thi* sight gains the idea of 
interring Abel. The Jewish fable differs 
only in ascribing the interment to the parents: 

“ Adam and his wife sat weeping and lament¬ 
ing him, not knowing what to do with the 
body, as they were unacquainted wi^h burying. 
Then came a raven, whose fellow was dead.: 
he took and buried it in the earth, hiding it 
before their eyes. Then said Adam, I shall 
do like this raven, and, taking Abel's corpse, 
he dug in the earth and hid it.” 1 The sen¬ 
tence following in the Qur'an—“ Wherefore 
we commanded the children of Israel, that he 
who slayeth a soul, not by way of retaliation, 
or because he doeth corruptly in the earth, 
shall be as if he had slain all mankind; but 
he who saveth a soul alive shall be as if he 
saved all souls alive," would have no connec¬ 
tion with what precedes or follows, were it 
not for the Targum of Onkelos, in the para¬ 
phrase of Gen. iv. 10, where it is said that 
the blood of Cain's brother cried to God from 
the earth, thus implying that Abel’s posterity 
were also cut off. And in the Mishnah San¬ 
hedrin, we find the very words which the 
Qur’an attaches to the murder, apparently 
with sense or connection. 2 * [abel, Cain.] 

Noah stands forth as the preacher of righ¬ 
teousness, builds the ark, and is saved, with 
his family ; 5 his character is, however, drawn 
more from Rabbinical than Biblical sources. 
The conversations of Noah with the people, 
and the words with which they mocked him 
whilst building the ark, 6 are the same in Tal- 
mudical writings as in the Qur’an; and both 
declare that the generation of the flood was 
punished with boiling water. 6 [noab.] 

The next patriarch after the flood ib Hud, 
who is none other than Eber; another sample 
of the ignorance of Muhammad. In the days 
of HQd the tower is constructed ; the “ ob¬ 
stinate hero," probably Nimrod, takes the 
lead ; the sin of idolatry is abounding; an 
idol is contemplated as the crowning of the 
tower ; but the building is overthrown, the 
tribes are dispersed, and punished in this 
world and in the world to come. 6 These par¬ 
ticulars are evidently borrowed from scrip¬ 
ture and Rabbinical writings. In the Qur an, 
however, the dispersion is caused by a poi¬ 
sonous wind, and not by the confusion _of 
tongues. The significance which the Qur an 
gives to Hud is again in perfect accordance 
with Rabbinical Judaism : “ Eber was a great 
prophet, for he prophetically called his son 
Peleg (dispersion), by the help of the Holy 
Ghost, because the earth was to be dispersed. ' 
\mong all the patriarchs, Abraham was most 
esteemed by Muhammad as being neither 
Jew nor Christian, but a Muslim. That he 
wrote books is also the belief of the Jewish 

1 Pirke Rabbi Rlieaer. xxi.; and Surah v. 34. 

* Miahnah Sanhedrin, iv. 5. . „ 

Oeirer'a Eaaay, p. 109; and Surahs vu. 5' ; x. 

72- xxiL^43 ; xxiii. 23; xxv. 39; xxvi. 105; xxtx. 
13; xxxvii. 73; ltv.,9; Ixxi. 1. 

4 Sanhedrin, cviii. ... ... 

1 Roah Haahanah, xvi. 2; Sanhedrin, cviii.; and 
Stirahn xi. 42 ; xxiii. 27. 

* M iah nah Sanhedrin, x. 3; 

i Seder Olam, quoted Midraah Jalkut, »U. 
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doctors. 1 His attaining the knowledge of the 
true faith, his zeal to convert his generation; 
his destruction of the idols; the fury of the 
people ; their insisting on his being burned, 
and his marvellous deliverance: all these 
particulars in the life of Abraham, as given 
by the Qur’an, are minutely copied from 
Jewish fictions. 2 [hod, amuham.] 

The Qur’an states that the angels whom 
Abraham received appeared as ordinary 
Arabs, and he was astonished when they de¬ 
clined to eat. According to the Talmud, they 
&1bo “ appeared to him no more than Arabs; 
but another passage adds: “ The angels de¬ 
scended and did eat. Are they, then, said to 
have really eaten? No! but they appeared 
as if they did eat and drink." As a proof of 
Muhammad’s uncertainty respecting the his¬ 
tory of Abraham, we add, that the doubt re¬ 
garding their having a son in their old age is 
expressed in the Qur’an by Abraham instead 
of Sarah, and she is made to laugh at the 
promise of a son, before it was given. Again, 
the command to offer his son is given to 
Abraham before Isaac is born or promised, 
so that the son who was to be offered up 
could be none other than Ishmael, who was 
spoken of immediately before as the “ meek 
youth ! ” Muhammadan divines are, however, 
not agreed whether Ishmael was to be offered 
up, although it is reported by some that the 
horns of the ram, which was sacrificed in 
his stead, were preserved at Makkah, his 
dwelling-place t (ttHMAEL.] We may ac¬ 
count for Muhammad’s reckoning Ishmael 
among the prophets and patriarchs, from his 
being considered the patriarch of the Arabs 
and the founder of the Ka‘bah. 

Among the sons of Jacob, Joseph occupies 
the pre-eminonce. His history is mainly the 
same as in the Bible, embellished with the 
fabulous tradition of the Jews. Among these 
is the assumption that Joseph “ would have 
sinned had he not seen the evident demon¬ 
stration of his Lord.” That this is borrowed 
is clear from the following fable: Rabbi 
Jochanan saith, “ Both intended to commit 
sin : seizing him by the garment, she said, Lie 
with me. . . . Then appeared to him the form 
of his father at the window, who called to 
him, Joseph! Joseph! the names of thy 
brothers shall be engraven upon the stones of 
the Ephod, also thine own : wilt thou that it 
shall be erased ?” 4 This is almost literally 
repeated by a Muslim commentary to the 
Surah xii. 24. The fable of Potiphar’s wife 
inviting the Egyptian ladies to a feast, to see 
Joseph, because they had laughed at her, and 
of their being so overcome with admiration 
of Joseph, 6 that they accidentally cut their 
hands in eating fruit, is exactly so related in 
a very ancient Hebrew book, from which Mu¬ 
hammad doubtless derived it. The story 
about the garment being ront, and the setting 


1 The Jews ascribe to him the Stpher Jetirah. 
a Mid rash Rabbah on Genesis, Panuth. xvii. 

3 Kiddushin, lii. 

4 Botah, xxxvi. 2. . , 
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up of an evidence of guilt or innocence re¬ 
specting it, is also borrowed, to the very letter 
from the same source. 1 In this Surah it » 
also stated, that “ the devil made him 
forget the remembrance of his 
perfect harmony with the Jewish 
tradition, “ Vain speech tendeth to destruc¬ 
tion; though Joseph twice urged the chief 
butler to remember him, yet he had to re- 
msin two years longer in prison.” 2 The 
seeking protection from man is here repre¬ 
sented as the instigation of Satan. 
[JOSEPH.] 

The Qur'an causes Jacob to tell his sons 
to enter at different gates, and the same in¬ 
junction is given by the Patriarch in the 
Jewish writings : “ Jacob said to them, Enter 
not through one and the same gate.” 3 The 
exclamation of the sons of Israel, when they 
found the cup in Benjamin's sack—“Has he 
stolen ? so has his brother also ”—are clearly 
a perversion of the words which the Jewish 
traditions put into their mouths: “ Behold a 
thief, son of a female thief! ” referring to 
the stealing of the Seraphim by Rachel. 4 
Muhammad, again, acquaints us that Jacob 
knew by divine revelation that his son Joseph 
was still alive, and Jewish tradition enables 
us to point out whence he obtained the infor¬ 
mation. We read in the Midrasb Jalkut, 
“ An unbeliever asked our master, Do the 
dead continue to live ? your parents do not 
believe it, and will ye receive it ? Of Jacob, 
it is said, he refused to be comforted; had he 
believed that the dead still lived, would he 
not have been comforted ? But he answered, 
Eool, he knew by the Holy Ghost that he 
still really lived, and about a living person 
people need no comfort.” 5 

Muhammad made but scanty allusions to 
the early patriarchs, Joseph only excepted; 
but concerning Moses, it was his interest to 
be more profuse in his communications, pos¬ 
sibly from the desire to be considered like 
him, as he is generally thought to have taken 
that prophet as his model. Among the op¬ 
pressions which Pharaoh exercised towards 
the Jews, are named his ordering their chil¬ 
dren to be cast into the water. Moses, the 
son of ‘Imran was put into an ark by his 
mother; Pharaoh's wife, observing the child, 
rescues him from death, and gives him back 
to his mother to nurse. When Moses was 
grown up, he sought to assist his oppressed 
brethren, and kills an Egyptian; being the 
next day reminded of this deed by an Hebrew, 
he flees to Midian, and marries the daughter 
of an inhabitant of that country. 6 * When 
about to leave Midian, he sees a burning 
bush, and, approaching it, receives a call to 
go to Egypt to exhort Pharaoh, and perform 
miracles; he aecepts the mission, but re- 

1 Midrash Jalkut, cxlvi. 

8 Midraah Rabbah on Gen. xt. 14; Geiger, p. 146; 
aud Surah xii. 42. 

3 Midrash Rabbah on Genesis, Parash. xci ; and 
Surah xi i. 67 . 

4 Midrash Rabbah, xeii.; Gen. xxxi. 19; and 

Surah xii. 77. 

* Midrash Jalkut, cxliii. ; and Surah xii. SO. 

* Surahs xx. 37 ; xxviii. 2. 
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quests the aid of his brother Aaron. 1 Pha¬ 
raoh, however remains an infidel, and gathers 
his sorcerers together, who perform only in¬ 
ferior miracles; and, in spite of Pharaoh’s 
threats, they become believers. 2 Judgment 
falls upon the Egyptians ; they are drowned, 
whilst the Israelites are saved. 3 A rock 
yields water. ■ Moses receives the law, 4 and 
desires to see the glory of God. 3 During 
Moses* absence, the Israelites make a golden 
calf, which he destroys, and reducing it to 
powder, makes them drink it. 6 Aftei this, 
Moses chooses seventy men as assistants.? 
The spies sent to Canaan are all wick ed with 
the exception of two: the people being de¬ 
ceived by them, must wander forty jrears in 
the desert. 8 Korah, on quarrelling with 
Moses, is swallowed up by the earth. 9 
[korah.] The marvellous journey of Moses 
with his servant is not to be omitted in this 
summary of events.; 0 Among the detail* de¬ 
serve to be mentioned, that Hama n and 
Korah were counsellors of Pharaoh. 11 It is 
not surprising that Muhammad should asso¬ 
ciate Haman with Pharaoh as an enemy of 
the Jews, since he cared little when indivi¬ 
duals lived, provided they could be introduced 
with advantage. Korah, according to Jewish 
tradition, was chief agent or treasurer to 
Pharaoh. 15 The ante-exodus persecution of 
the Jews is ascribed to a dream of Pharaoh. 13 
This is in exact accordance with Jewish tra¬ 
dition, which, as Canon Churton remarks, has 
in part the sanction of Acts vii. and Hebrews 
xi., though not found in Exodus : « The sor¬ 
cerers said to Pharaoh, A boy shall be born 
who will lead the Israelites out of Egypt. 
Then thought he, Cast all male children into 
the river, and he will be cast in among them.” 14 
The words (Exod. xi. 7), “ I will call one of 
the Hebrew women "produced the Rabbinical 
fiction, “ Why just a Hebrew woman? This 
shows that he was handed to all the Egyptian 
women; but he would not drink, for God 
said, The mouth which shall once speak with 
me, should it drink what is unclean ? ” 15 This 
was too valuable for Muhammad to omit from 
the Qur’an. 16 Although it is nowhere said in 
the Bible that the sign of the leprous hand 
was wrought in the presence of Pharaoh, yet 
the Qur’an relates it as having there taken 
place. 1 ? And in this also it was preceded by 
Jewish tradition—“ He put his hand into 
his bosom, and withdrew it leprous, white 
as snow; they also put their hands into their 
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bosoms and withdrew them leprous, white as 
snow." 1 Again, among Moses* own people, 
none but his own tribe believed him. 1 This 
Muhammad doubtless inferred from the state¬ 
ment of the Rabbis: “ The tribe of Levi was 
exempted from hard labour,*'* Among the 
sorcerers of Egypt, who first asked for their 
wages, and then became believers, when their 
serpents were swallowed by that of Moses, 4 
Pharaoh himself was chief.* Here, again, 
Muhammad is indebted to Judaism: “Pha¬ 
raoh, who lived in the days of Moses, was a 
great sorcerer."* In other places of the 
Qur’an, Pharaoh claims divinity/ and ’Jewish 
tradition makes him declare, “ Already from 
the beginning ve speak falsehood, for I am 
Lord of the world, I have made myself as 
well as the Nile **; as it is said of him (Ezek. 
xxix. 3), “ Mine is the river, and I have made 
it.** H The Arab prophet was much confused 
with regard to the plagues ; in some places he 
enumerates nine,* in others only rive, the first 
of which is said to be the Flood t 10 As the 
drowning in the Red Sea happened after the 
plagues, he can only allude to the Deluge. 

The following somewhat dark and uncer¬ 
tain passage 11 concerning Pharaoh has caused 
oommentators great perplexity. It is stated 
(hat Pharaoh pursued the Israelites until 
actually drowning, when, confessing himself a 
Muslim, he was saved alive from the bottom 
of the sea, to be a “witness for ages to 
come.** 12 But we find that it is merely a ver¬ 
sion of a Jewish fable: “Perceive the great 
dower of repentance! Pharaoh, Ring of 
Egypt, uttered very wicked words—Who is 
the God whose voice I shall obey? (E*of 
v. 2 .) Yet as he repented, saying. ‘ Who is 
like unto thee among the gods? * (xv. 2) God 
saved him from death; for it saith, Almost 
had I stretched out my hands* and destroyed ; 
but God let him live, that he might declare 
hia power and strength." 13 

As Jewish commentators add to Exod. 
xv. 27, where we read of twelve fountains 
being found near Elim, that each of the 
tribes had a well, 14 so Muhammad transposes 
the statement, and declares that twelve foun¬ 
tains sprang from the rock which had been 
smitten by Moses at Rephidim. 1 * The Rabbi¬ 
nical fable, that God covered the Israelites 
with Mount Sinai, on the occasion of the 
giving, 1 * is thus amplified in the Qur in : We 
shook the mountain over them, as though it 

» Firke Rabbi Elieser, xlviii. 

* SClrah i. 83. 
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had been a covering, and they im ag i ned 
that it was falling upon them; and we •aid, 

“ Receive the law which we have brought 
unto you with reverence.” 1 The Qqv in 
adds that the Israelites, now de m an d i n g to 
see God, die, and are raised again.* It will 
not be difficult to trace the origin of this fig¬ 
ment. When the Israelite* demanded two 
things from God—that they might see his 
glory and hear his voice—both were granted 
to them. Then it is added, “ Theae things, 
however, they had no power to resist; as 
they came to Mount Sinai, and He appeared 
unto them, their souls escaped by His speak¬ 
ing, as it is said, 1 My soul escaped as He 
spake.’ The Torah, however, interceded for 
them, saying , 4 Does* a king give his daughter 
to marriage and kill his household? The 
whole world rejoices (at my appearance), and 
thy children (the Israelites) shall they die ? * 
At once their souls returned; therefore it is 
said, The doctrine of God is perfect, and 
brings back the bouI .** 3 In the matter of ths 
golden calf, the Qur’an follows as usual the 
fabulous account of the Rabbinical traditions. 
Both represent Aaron as having been nearly 
killed when at first resisting the entreaty of 
the people. The Sanhedrin relates : “ Aaron 
saw Chur slaughtered before his eyes (who 
opposed them), and he thought, If I do not 
yield to them they will deal with me as they 
dealt with Chur.” 4 According to another 
passage in the Qur’an, an Israelite named as- 
Samiri enticed them, and made the calf.* 
Like the wandering Jew in Christian fable, 
as-Samiri is punished by Moses with endless 
wandering, and he is compelled to repeat the 
wordB, “ Touch me not.” 4 Jewish traditions 
make Mikah assist in manufacturing the idol 
calf but Muhammad either derived as-Samiri 
from Samael, or, as the Samaritans are stated 
by the Arab writers to have said, “ Touch 
me not,” he may have considered as-Samiri 
as the author of the sect of the Samaritans. 
That the calf thus produced by as-S&miri 
from the ornaments of the people, lowed on 
being finished, 8 is evidently a repetition of the 
following Jewish tradition: “The calf came 
forth (Exod. xxii. 24) roaring, and the Is¬ 
raelites saw it. Rabbi Jehuda says, Samael 
entered the calf and roared to deceive the 
Israelites.” The addition, that the tribe of 
Levi remained faithful to God, is both Scrip¬ 
tural and Rabbinical.* The matter of Korah 
is honoured with singular embellishments; for 
instance, Korah bad such riches, that from 
ten to forty strong men were required to 
carry the keys of his treasures.*• Abu *1-Fid4, 
says forty mules were required to convey the 
keys. Jewish tradition is still more extra- 
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vagant: “Joseph buried three treasures in 

K , one of which became known to Korah. 

i are turned to destruction to him that 
possesses them (Eceles. v. 12), and this may 
well be applied to Korah. The keys to the 
treasures of Korah made a burden for 800 
white mules.” 1 

The accusation from which God cleared 
his servant Moses, of which the Qur’&n makes 
mention, was occasioned by Korah. “Abu 
Allah says it refers to Korah hiring a harlot 
to reproach Moses before all the people, upon 
whioh God struck her dumb, and destroyed 
Korah, which cleared Moses from the 
charge.” 5 This is unquestionably an ampli¬ 
fication of the following passage: “Moses 
heard, and fell on his face. What was it he 
heard? That they accused him of having 
to do with another man’s wife.”* Others 
conceive the unjust charge from which Moses 
was cleared, to have been that of murdering 
Aaron on Mount Hor, because he and Eleazar 
only were present when Aaron died 1 That 
they had recourse to Jewish tradition, will 
appear from the subjoined extract: “The 
whole congregation saw that Aaron was 
dead; and when Moses and Eleazar came 
down from the mountain, the whole congrega¬ 
tion gathered together, asking, Where is 
Aaron? But they said, He is dead. How 
can the Angel of Death touch a man, by 
whom he was resisted and restrained, as it is 
said. He stood between the dead and the living, 
and the plague was stayed ? If ye bring him, 
it is well; if not, we will stone you. Moses 
prayed, Lord of the World, remove from me 
this suspicion! Then God opened and showed 
them Aaron’s body.” And to this the pas¬ 
sage applies: “ The whole congregation saw,” 
Ac. (Numb. xx. 29, 75.) [mobkb.] 

The time of the Judges ie passod over un¬ 
noticed, and from the manner in which the 
election of a king is introduced, 1 it would ap¬ 
pear that Muhammad was ignorant of the long 
interval between Moses and SauL* [saul.] 
Of David’s history, only hU victory over 
Goliath and his fall through Bathsheba are 
recorded. [david.J The Traditions mako 
mention of the brevity of his slumbers, and 
commentators of the Qur’un affirm the same : 
“ The Apostle of God said David slept half the 
night ; he then rose for a third part, and 
slept again a sixth part.” This is derived 
from the Rabbis, who assert that the king 
slept only for the term of “ sixty breathings.” 6 
Of the wisdom of Solomon, the Qur’an makes 
particular mention; and to support tho state¬ 
ment, adds, that he understood the language 
of birds; this was also the opinion of the 
Jewish doctors. The winds, or, more pro¬ 
bable, spirits, obeyed him; and demons, 
birds, and beasts, formed part of his standing 

1 Firke Babbi Eliesar, xlv. 

8 Al-FarrAr on 80rah xxxiii. 69, 

3 Pirke Rabbi Elieeer, xlv. 
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tures relate of Gideon. Judges vii. 5. 
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army. 1 Jewish commentators record that 
“ demons of various kinds, and evil spirits 
were subject to him.”* The story of the 
Queen of Sheba, and the adventures of the 
lapwing,* are only abridgments from Jewish 
traditions.' With regard to the fable, that 
demons assisted Solomon in the building of 
the Temple, and, being deceived, continued it 
after his death, we may here add that Mu¬ 
hammad borrowed it directly from the Jews. 4 
When Solomon became haughty, one of his 
many demons ruled in his stead, till he re¬ 
pented. The Sanhedrin also refers to this de¬ 
gradation : “ In the beginning Solomon leigned 
also over the upper worlds ”; as it Is said, 
“ Solomon sat on tne throne of God after that 
only over his staff, as it is said, “ What pro¬ 
fit hath a man of all his labour ? ” and still 
later, “ This is my portion of all my labour.” 4 
On repenting, he maimed his horses, consider¬ 
ing them a useless luxury. In the Talmud 
and the Scriptures, we find allusion to his 
obtaining them as well as to their being pro¬ 
hibited.® [SOLO MOW.] 

Elijah is among the few characters which 
Muhammad notices after Solomon; nothing, 
indeed, is mentioned of his rapture to heaven, 
yet he is considered a great prophet J Among 
the Jews, Elijah appears in human form to 
the pious on earth, he visits them in their 
places of worship, and communicates revela¬ 
tions from God to eminent Rabbis. In this 
charater Elijah also appears in Muslim divi¬ 
nity. [Elijah.] Jonah is the “ man of the 
fish”; 8 Muhammad relates his history in his 
usual stylo, not omitting his journey to Ni¬ 
neveh, or the gourd which afforded him 
shade, [jonah.] Job, too, with his suffer¬ 
ing and cure is noticed 9 [job] ; also the three 
men who were cast into a burning fiery fur¬ 
nace 10 (Dan. iii. 8); the turning back of the 
shadow of degrees on the occasion of Heze- 
kiah’s recovery. 11 

(See Arnold’s Islam and Christianity, Long¬ 
mans, London, 1874; p. 116, seqq. Dr. J. M. 
Arnold gives in many instances the original 
Hebrew of his quotations from the Talmud.) 

In the Qur’an there are several Hebrew 
and Talmudic terms which seem to indicate 
that its anthor had become familiar with 
Talmudic teaching. The following are the 
most noticeable:— 

(1) Tho Qur’an, , from qara\ “ to read,” 
Heb. an< * equivalent to M read¬ 

ing.” See Neh. viii. 8: “And caused them 
to understand the reading” 

I SOrahs xxi. 81; xxvii. 15; xxxiv. 11; xxxviii. 

35. 

8 The second Targura on Esther i. 2. 

3 Dr. J. M. Arnold gives a translation of the 
story from the largum. (See Idam and Chri* * 
ftamto, p. 146.) 

4 Gittin, lx viii. ; and SQrah xxxiv. 

8 Sanhedrin, xx. ; also Mid. Rab. on Numbers, 
Parmsh. xi. 

8 Sanhedrin, xxi.; and Shrah xxxviii. 29. 

7 SQrnh vi. 85; xxxvii. 123, 130. 

" SQrah vi. 85 ; x. 98; xxi. 87; Ixviii. 48. 

II 8Qmh xxi. 83 ; xxxviii. 40. 

10 SQrah lxxxv. 4. 

11 SQrah xxv. 47; and 2 Kings xx. 9. 
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(2) The Ma&ani } J'**' “ repetitions,” j 
Surah xv. 86, which is the Talmudic 

(8) The Taurat, UBed foT t * le 

of Moses, the Heb. TTftfi 0< the 01d TeB ' 

▼ 

t ament. • 

(4) The Skechinah, or Sakinah, 

Surah ii. 249: “ The sign of his kingdom w 
that there shall come to you the ARK 
( Tabit .), and SHECHINA (Sakinah) in it 
from the Lord.” Heh. pip?#. A term not 

used in the Bible, but used by the Rabbinical 
writers to express the visible presence of 
God between the Cherubim on the Mercy 
seat of the Tabernacle. 

(5) The Ark, Tabut , In Surah ii. 

249, for the Ark of the Covenant, and in 
Surah u. 39, for Noah’s Ark. The Heb. 

(which is used in the Bible for Noah’s 
Ark and the ark of bulrushes), and not the 
Heb. * tbe ,ormer bein S Rftbbinical * 

(6) Angel, Malak , uJUU, Heb. 
angel or messenger of God. 

(7) Spirit, Ruh, CjU, Heb. rfH. A tenn 
used both for the angel Gabriel and for Jesus 
Christ. 

(8) The Sabbath, Sait, Sfirah tU. 

164; ii. 62. Heb. J-Qttf, 

T * 

(9) Jahannam, yccwa, hell, ^ be 

Rabbinical D$TT2> and not the of 

the Old Testament. The final letter j* proves 
that it was adopted from the Talmudic 
Hebrew and not from the Greek. 

JIBRA’IL (JA*-)- The an B el 

Gabriel, [oabrwl.] 

JIBT (—An idol of the 

Quraish mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 
54: M They (certain renegade Jews) believe 
in Jibt and faghut } and say of the infidels, 
These are guided in a better path than those 
who hold the faith.” The Jalalan say cer¬ 
tain Jews used to do homage to these idols 
in order to please the Quraish. 

JIHAD (J^). Lit. “An effort, 

or a strWing." A religious war with those 
who are unbelievers in the mission of Mu¬ 
hammad. It is an incumbent religious duty, 
established in the Qur'an and in the Tradi¬ 
tions as a divine institution, and enjoined 
specially for the purpose of ' advancing Islam 
»nd of repelling evil from Muslims. 

When an infidel's country is conquered by 
a Muslim ruler, its inhabitants are offerpd 
three alternatives^ ,. , .. 

(1) The reception of Islam, m which case the 
conquered become enfranchised citiaens of the 
Muslim state. 

(2) The payment of a poll-tax (Jtzyah), by 
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which unbelievers in Islam obtain protection, 
and become &imnU y provided they are not 
the idolaters of Arabia. 

(3) Death by the sword , to those who will 
not pay the poll tax. 

$ufi writers say that there are two Jihads : . 
al-Jihddu ’ l-Akbar , or “toe greater warfare," 
which is against one’s own lusts; and at • 
Jihadu 7-A*pAar, or “ the lesser warfare,” 
against infidels. 

The duty of religious war (which all com¬ 
mentators agree is a duty extending to all 
time) is laid down in the Qur’an in the fol¬ 
lowing verses, and it is remarkable that all 
the verses occur in the al-Madinah Surahs, 
being those given after Muhammad had esta¬ 
blished himself as a paramount ruler, and 
was in a position to dictate terms to his 
enemies. 

Surah ix. 5,6: “ And when the sacred months 
are passed, kill those who join other gods 
with God wherever ye shall find them; and 
seize them, besiege them, and lay wait for 
them with every kind of ambush: but if they 
shall convert, and observe prayer, and pay 
the obligatory alms, then let them go their 
way, for God is Gracious, Merciful If any 
one of those who join gods with God ask an 
asylum of thee, grant him an asylum, th*t he 
may hear the Word of God, and then let him 
reach his place of safety. This^for that they 
are people devoid of knowledge.” 

Surah ix. 29: “Make war upon such of 
those to whom the Scriptures have been given 
as believe not in God, or in the last day, and 
who forbid not that which God and His 
Apostle have forbidden, and who profess not 
the profession of the truth, until they pay 
tribute (Jizyah) out of hand, and they be 
humbled.” 

Surah iv. 76-79: “ Let those then fight on 
the path of God, who exchange this present 
life for that which is to come; for whoever 
fighteth on God’s path, whether he be slain 
or conquer, we will in the end give him a 
great reward. But what hath come to you 
that ye fight not on the path of God, and for 
the weak among men, women, and children, 
who say, ‘ 0 our Lord I bring us forth from 
this city whose inhabitants are oppressors; 
give us a champion from Thy presence ; and 
give us from thy presence a defender.’ They 
who believe, fight on the path of God; and 
they who believe not, fight on the path of 
Tiigut: Fight therefore against the friends of 
Satan. Verily the craft of Satan shall be 
powerless 1 Hast thou not marked those to 
whom it was said, ‘Withhold your hands 
awhile from war ; and observe prayer, and 
pay the stated alms.’ But when war is com¬ 
manded them, lo I a portion of them fear men 
as with the fear of God, or with a yet greater 
fear, and say: ‘0 our Lord 1 why hast Thou 
commanded us war ? Couldst thou not have 
given us respite till our not distant end ? * 
Sa%: Small the fruition of this world; but 
the next life is the true good for him who 
feareth God 1 and ye shall not be wronged so 
much aB the skin of a date-stone.” 

Surah ii. 214,215: « They will ask thee con- 
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corning war in tho Sacred Month. Sat : To 
w*r therein is bed, but to turn aside from the 
cause of God, and to have no faith in Him, 
and in the Sacred Temple, and to drive out 
ite people, is worse in the sight of God : and 
civu strife is worse than bloodshed. They 
will not cease to war against you until they 
turn you from your religion, if they be able: 
but whoever of you shall turn from his reli¬ 
gion and die an infidel, their works shall be 
fruitless in this world, and in the next: they 
•hall be consigned to the fire; therein to 
abide for aye. But they who believe, and 
who fly their country, and fight in the cause 
of God may hope for God's mercy: and God 
is Gracious, Merciful. 

Surah viii. 89-42: “ Sat to the infidels: If 
they desist from their unbelief what is now 
past shall be forgiven them; but if they return 
to if, they have already before them the 
doom of the ancients! Fight then against 
them till strife be at an end, and the religion 
be all of it God’s. If they desist, verily 
God beholdeth what they do: but if they turn 
their back, know ye that God is your pro¬ 
tector : Excellent protector I excellent helper ! 
And know ye, that when ye have taken any 
booty, a fifth part belongeth to God and to 
the Apostle, and to the near of kin, and to 
orphans, and to the poor, and to the wayfarer. 

Long chapters in the Traditions are de¬ 
voted to the subject of Jihad (see 7- 

Bukhari and Muslim, Arabic editions, 

Bfibu 1-JiMd), from which the following are 
quotations of the sayings of the Prophet 
u God is sponsor for him who goeth forth 
to fight on the road of God (Sabiiu Utah). If 
be be not killed, he shall return to his nouse 
with rewards and booty, but if he be slain, he 
shall be taken to Paradise." 

” I *wear by God I should like to be killed 
on the road of God, then be killed and brought 
to life again, then killed again and then 
brought to life again, so that I mav obtain 
new rewards every time." 

41 Guarding the frontiers of Islam for even 
one day is worth more than the whole world 
and all that is in It." 

44 The fire of hell shall not touch the legs 
of him who shall be covered with tho dust of 
battle in the road of God. 1 ’ 

44 He who assists another with arms to 
fight in the way of God, is as the champion, 
and is a sharer of the rewards. And he who 
stsyeth behind to take charge of the family 
of a warrior is even as a champion in war." 

•‘This religion will ever be established, 
even to the Day of Resurrection, as long as 
Muslims fight for it." 

‘ In the last day the wounds of those who 
have been wounded in the way of God will 
be evident, and will drop with blood, but 
their smell will be as the perfume of musk." 

44 Being killed in the road of God covers all 
sins, but the sin of debt. 

44 He who dies and has not fought for the 
religion of Islftm, nor has even said in his 
heart, 4 Would to God I were a champion that 
could die in the road of God,’is even as n 
hypocrite." 


*• Fighting in the road of God, or resolving 
to do so, is a divine duty. When your Imam 
orders you to go forth to fight, then obey 
him." 

The following is the teaching of the Hanafi 
school of Sunnis on the subject of Jihad, ns 
given in the Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 140 : 

44 The sacred injunction concerning war is 
sufficiently observed when it is carried on bv 
any one party or tribe of Muslims, and it is 
then no longer of any force with respect to the 
rest. It is established as a divine ordinance, 
by the word of God, who said in the Qur’an, 
4 Slay the infidels,* and also by a saying of 
the Prophet, ‘ War is permanently established 
until the Day of Judgment * (meaning the or¬ 
dinance respecting war). The observance, 
however, in the degree above mentioned, suf¬ 
fices, because war is not a positive injunction, 
as it is in its nature murderous nnd destruc¬ 
tive, and is enjoined only for the purpose of 
advancing the true faith or repelling evil from 
the servants of God; and when this end is 
answered by any single tribe or party of 
Muslims. making war, the obligation is no 
longer binding upon the rest, in the same 
manner as in the prayers for the dead—(if, 
however, no one Muslim were to make war, 
the whole of the Muslim, would incur the 
criminality of neglecting it)—uhd also because 
if the injunction were positive, the whole of 
the Muslims must consequently engage in war, 
in which case the materials for war (such as 
horses, armour, and so forth) could not be 
procured. Thus it appears that the obser¬ 
vance of war as aforesaid suffices, except 
where there is a general summons (that is, 
where the infidels invade a Muslim territory, 
and the Imam for the time being issues a 
general proclamation requiring all persons to 
go forth to fight), for in this case war becomes 
a positive injunction with respect to the whole 
of the inhabitants, whether men or women, 
and whether the Imam be a just or an un¬ 
just person; and if the people of that terri¬ 
tory be unable to repulse the infidels, then 
war becomes a positive injunction with respect 
to all in that neighbourhood: and if these 
also do not suffice it, then comes a positive 
injunction with respect to the next neighbours; 
and in same manner with respect to all the 
Muslims from east to west. 

44 The destruction of the sword is incurred 
by infidels, although they be not the first 
aggressors, as appears fram various pasaages 
in the traditions which arc generally received 
to this effect. 

“It is not incumbent upon infants to make 
war, as they are objects of compassion ; 
neither is it incumbent upon slaves or women, 
as the rights of the master, or of the husband, 
have precedence ; nor is it so upon the blind, 
the maimed, or the decrepid, as such are in¬ 
capable. If, however, the infidels make an 
attack upon a city or territory, in this case 
the repulsion of them is incumbent upon all 
Muslims, insomuch that a wife may go forth 
without tho consent of her husband, and a 
slave Without the leave of his master, because 
war then becomes a positive injunction; and 
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possession, either by bondage or by marriage, 
cannot come in competition with a positive 
injunction, as in prayer (for instance) or fast¬ 
ing. This is supposing a general summons; 
for without that it is not lawful for a woman 
or slave to go forth to make war without the 
consent of the husband or master, as thete is 
in this case no necessity for their assistance, 
since others suffice, and hence no reason 
ejusts for destroying the right of the husband 
or master on that account. If there be any 
fund in the public treasury, so long as the 
fund v lasts any extraordinary exaction for 
the support of the warriors is abominable, 
because such exaction resembles a hire for 
that which is a service of God as much as 
prayer or fasting, and, hire being forbidden in 
these instances, so is it in that which re¬ 
sembles them. In this case, moreover, there 
is no occasion for any extraordinary exac¬ 
tions, since the fundR of the public treasury 
are prepared to answer all emergencies of the 
Muslims, such as war, and so forth. If, how¬ 
ever, there be no funds in the public treasury, 
in this case the Imam need not hesitate to 
levy contributions for the better support of 
the warriors, because in levying a contribution 
the greater evil (namely, the destruction of 
the person) is repelled, and the contribution 
is the smaller evil, and the imposition of a 
smaller evil to remedy a greater is of no con¬ 
sequence. A confirmation of this isTound in 
what is related of the Prophet, that he took 
various articles of armour, and so forth, from 
$afwan and ‘Umar; in the same manner also 
he took property from mamed men, and be¬ 
stowed it upon the unmarried, in order to en- 
courage them and enable them to go forth to 
fight with cheerfulness ; and he also used to 
take the horses from those who remained at 
home, and bestowed them upon those who 
went forth to fight on foot. When the Mus¬ 
lims enter the enemy's country andi besiege 
the cities or strongholds of the infidels, it is 
necessary to invite them to embrace the 
faith, because Ibn‘Abbas relates of the Pio- 
phet that he never destroyed any without 
previously inviting them to embrace the faith. 
If, therefore, they embrace the faith, it M 
unnecessary to war with them, because that 
which was the design of the war is then ob¬ 
tained without war. The Prophet, moreover, 
has said we are directed to make war upon 
men only until such time as they shall con¬ 
fess, ‘ There is no God but one God. But 
when they repeat this creed, their persons 
and properties are in protection (awwtn). If 
they do not accept the call to the faith, they 
must then be called upon to pay yuyaA, 
or capitation tax, because the Prophet 
directed the commanders of his armies so to 
do, and also because by submitting to this tax 
war is forbidden and terminated upon the 
authority of the Qur’an. (This call to pay 
capitation tax, however, respects only those 
from whom the capitation tax is acceptable, 
for, as to apostates and the idolaters of Arabia, 
to call upon them to pay the tax is useless, 
-since.nothing i?. W?pted from them but em¬ 
bracing the faith, as it is thus commanded m 


the Qur'an). If those who are called upon to 
pay capitation tax consent to do so, the> 
then become entitled to the same protection 
and subject to the same rules as Muslims, be¬ 
cause ‘Ali has declared infidels agree to a 
capitation tax only in order to render their 
blood the same as Muslims blood, and then 
property the same as Muslims’ property. 

“ It is not lawful to make war upon any 
people who have never before beem called to 
the faith, without previously requiring them 
to embrace it, because the Prophet so in¬ 
structed bis commanders, directing them to 
call the infidels to the faith, and also because 
the people will hence perceive that they are 
attacked for the sake of religion, and not for 
the sake of taking their property, or making 
slaves of their children, and on this considera¬ 
tion it is possible that they may be induced to 
agree to the call, in order to save themselves 
from the troubles of war. 

*»If a Muslim attack infidels without pre- 
vioualv calling them to the faith, he is an 
offender, because this is forbidden; but yet if 
he do attack them before thus inviting them 
and slay them, and take their property, 
neither fine, expiation, nor atonement are due, 
because that which protects (namely, Islam) 

, does not exist in them, nor are they under 
protection by place (namely, the Daru l- 
Istam , or Muslim territory), and the mere 
prohibition of the act is not sufficient to sanc¬ 
tion the exaction either of fine or of atone¬ 
ment for property; in the same manner as the 
slaying of the women or infant children of 
infidels is forbidden, but if, notwithstanding, 
a person were to slay such, he is not liable to 
a fine It is laudable to call to the faith a 
people to whom a call has already come, in 
order that they may have the more full and 
ample warning; but yet this is not incum¬ 
bent, as it appears in the Traditions that the 
Prophet plundered and despoiled the tribe of 
al-Mustaliq by surprise, and he also *g™ed 
with Asamah to make a predatory attack 
upon Qubna at an early hour, and to set 
it on fire, and such attacks are not preceded 
by a call. (Qubna is a place in Syna : some 
assert it is the name of a tribe). 

“If the infidels, upon receiving the call, 
neither consent to it nor agree to pay capita¬ 
tion tax, it is then incumbent on the Muslims 
to call upon God for assistance, and to make 
war upon them, because God is the assistant 
of those who serve Him, and the destroyer of 
His enemies, the infidels, and it is necessary 
to implore His aid upon every occasion; the 
Prophet, moreover, commands us so to do. 
And having so done, the Muslima must then 
with God’s assistance attack the intidek with 
all manner of warlike engines (as the Pro¬ 
phet did by the people of T*^)* att< * mu# * 
also set fire to their habitations (in the same 
manner as the Prophet fired Baweera), and 
must inundate them with water and tear up 
their plantations an^ tread down their grain 
because by these means they will become 
weakened, and their resolution will fail and 
thoir force be broken ; these means are, there- 
t fore, all sanctified by the law. 
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M It is no objection to shooting arrows or 
other missiles against the infidels that there 
may chance to be among them a Muslim In 
the way either of bondage or of traffic, be¬ 
cause the shooting of arrows and so forth 
among the infidels remedies a general evil in 
the repulsion thereof from the whole body of 
Muslims, whereas the slaying of a Muslim 
slave or trader is only a particular evil, and 
to repel a general evil a particular evil must 
be adopted, and also because it seldom hap- 

S ens that the strongholds of the infidels aro 
estitate of Muslims, since it is most probable 
that there are Muslims residing in them, 
either in the way of bondage or of traffic, and 
henoe, if the use of missile weapons were pro¬ 
hibited on account of these Muslims, war 
would be obstructed. If the infidels in time 
of battle should make shields of Muslim chil¬ 
dren, or of Muslims, who are prisoners in 
their hands, yet there is no need on that 
account to refrain from the use of missile 
weapons, for the reason already mentioned* 
It is requisite, however, that the Muslims in 
using such weapons aim at the infidels, and 
not at the ohildren or the Muslim captives, 
because, as it is impossible in shooting to dis¬ 
tinguish precisely between them and the in¬ 
fidels, the person who discharges the weapon 
must make this distinction in his intention 
and design by aiming at the infidels, and not 
at the others, since thus much is practicable, 
and the distinction must be made as far as 
is practicable. 

44 There is also neither fine nor expiation 
upon the warriors on account of such of their 
arrows or other missiles as happen to hit the 
ohildren or the Muslims, because the war is 
in observance of a divine ordinance, and 
atonement is not due for anything which may 
happen in the fulfilment of a divine ordinance, 
for otherwise men would neglect the fulfil¬ 
ment of the ordinance from an apprehension 
of becoming liable to atonement. It is other¬ 
wise in the case of a person eating the bread 
of another when perishing for hunger, as in 
that instance atonement is due; although eat¬ 
ing the bread of other people, in such a 
situation, be a divine ordinance, because a 
person perishing for hunger will not refrain 
from eating the provision of another, from 
the apprehension of atonement, since his life 
depends upon it; whereas war is attended with 
trouble and dangerous to life, whence men 
would be deterred, by apprehension of atone¬ 
ment, from engagingin it. There is no objection 
to the warriors carrying their Quoins and their 
wofaen along with them, where the Muslim force 
is considerable, to such a degree as to afford a 
protection from the enemy, and not to admit 
of any apprehension from them, because in 
that case safety is most probable, and a thing 
which is most probable stands and is ac¬ 
counted as a thing certain. If the force of 
the warriors be small (snoh as is termed 
a Sarriyah), so as not to afford security from 
the enemy, in this case their carrying their 
women or Qur’ins along with them is repro¬ 
bated, because in such,a situation taking 
those with them is exposing them to dis¬ 


honour ; and taking the Qur’an with them, in 
particular, is exposing it to contempt , since 
infidels scoff at the Qur’an, with a view of in¬ 
sulting the Muslims; and this is the true 
meaning of the saying of the Prophet, 
‘Carry not the Qur’an along with you into 
the territory of the enemy’ (that is, of the in¬ 
fidels)^ If a Muslim go into an infidel camp 
under a protection, there is no objection to 
his taking his Qur'an along with him, pro¬ 
vided these infidels be such as observe tneir 
engagements, beoause from these no violence 
is to be apprehended. 

'< It is lawful for aged women to accompany 
an army, for the performance of such busi¬ 
ness as suits them, such as dressing victuals, 
administering water, and preparing medicines 
for the sick and wounded ; hut with respect 
to Toung women, it is better that they stay 
at home, as this may prevent perplexity or 
disturbance. The women, however, must not 
engage in fight, as this argnes weakness in 
the Muslims. Women, therefore, must not 
take any personal concern in battle unless in 
a case of absolute necessity; and it is not 
laudable to carry young women along with 
the army, either for the purpose of carnal 
gratification, or for service; if, however, the 
necessity be very urgent, female slaves may 
be taken, but not wives. A wife must not 
engage in a fight but with the consent of her 
husband, nor a slave but with the content 
of his owner (according to what was already 
stated, that the right of the husband a nd the 
master has precedence), unless from neces¬ 
sity where an attack is made by the enemy. 

“It does not become Muslims to break 
treaties or to act unfairly with respect to 
plunder or to disfigure people (by cutting off 
their ears and noses, and so forth) ; for as to 
what is related of the Prophet, that he dis¬ 
figured the Oorneans, it is abrogate£Vy sub¬ 
sequent prohibitions. In the same manner it 
does not become Muslims to slay women or 
children, or men aged, bedridden, or blind, 
because opposition and fighting are the only 
occasions which make slaughter allowable 
(according to our doctors), and such ftersons 
are incapable of these. For the same reason 
also the paralytic are not to be slain, nor 
those who are dismembered of the right 
hand, or of the right hand and left foot. Ash- 
Shafi ‘1 maintains that aged men, or persons 
bedridden or blind, may be slain, because 
(acoording to him) infidelity is an occasion of 
slaughter being allowable, and this appears 
in these persons. What was before observed, 
however, that the paralytic or dismembered 
are not to be slain, is in proof against him, as 
infidelity appears in these also, yet still they 
are not slain, whence it is evident that mere 
infidelity is not a justifiable oceasion of 
slaughter. The Prophet, moreover, forbade 
the slaying of infants or single persons, and 
once, when the Prophet saw a woman who 
was slain, he said,* Alas t this woman did not 
fight, why, therefore, was she slain ? ’ But yet, 
if any of these persons be killed in war, or if 
a woman be a aueen or chief, in this case it 
is allowtble to slay them, they being qualified 
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to molest the servants of God. So, also, if 
such persons as the above should attempt to 
fight, they may be slain, for the purpose of 
removing evil, and because fighting renders 
slaying allowable. 

«A lunatic must not be slain unless he 
fight, as such a person is not responsible for 
his faith, but yet where he is found fighting 
it is necessary to slay him, for the removal 
of evil. It is also to be observed that infants 
or lunatics mav be slain so long as they are 
actually engaged in fight, but it is not allowed 
to kill them after they are taken prisoners, 
contrary to the case of others, who may be 
slain even after they are taken, as they are 
liable to punishment because they are re¬ 
sponsible for their faitb, 

it a person who is insane occasionally 
■tands, during his lucid intervals, in the same 
predicament as a sane person. 

«It is abominable in a Muslim to begin 
fighting with his father, who happens to be 
among the infidels, nor must he slay him, be¬ 
cause God has said in the Qur’tin, ‘ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,’ and also because 
the preservation of the father’s life is incum¬ 
bent upon the son, according to all the 
doctors, and the permission to fight with him 
would be repugnant to that sentiment. If, also, 
the son should find the father, be must not 
slay him himself, but must hold him in view 
until some other come and slay him : for thus 
the end is answered without the son slaying 
his father, which is an offence. 

“If, however, the father attempt to slay 
the son, insomuch that the son is unable to 
repel him but by killing him, in this case the 
son need not hesitate to slay him, because 
the design of the son is merely to repel him, 
which is lawful; for if a Muslim were to draw 
his sword with a design of killing his son, m 
such a way that the son is unable to repel 
him hut by killing him, it is then lawful for 
the son to slay his father, because his design 
is merely repulsion. In a case, therefore, 
where the father is an infidel, and attempts 
to slay his son, it is lawful for the son to 
slay the father in self-defence d fortiori . 

“If the Imam make peace with aliens, or 
with any particular tribe or body of them, 
and perceive it to be eligible for the Muslims, 
there need be no hesitation, because it is said 
in the Quran: ‘If the infidels be inclined to 
peace do ye likewise consent thereto,’ and 
also because the Prophet in the year of the 
punishment of Eubea, made a peace between 
the Muslims and the people of Mecca for 
the space of tea years ; peace, moreover is 
war in. effect where the interest of the Mus¬ 
lims requiros it, since the design of war is 
the removal of evil, and this is obtained by 
means of peace : contrary to where peace is 
not to the intorest of the Muslims, for it is 
not in that case lawful, as this would be 
abandoning war both apparently and in effect. 
It is here, however, proper to observe that it 
ia not absolutely necessary to restrict a peace 
to the term above recorded (namely, ten 
years), because the end for which peace is 
made may be sometimes more effectually 
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obtained by extending it to a longer t^rm. If 
the Tw>ftm make peace with the aliens for a 
single term (namely, ten years), and after¬ 
wards perceive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim’s interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war after 
giving them due notice, because, upon a 
change of the circumstancos which rendered 
peace advisable, the breach of peace is war, 
and the observance of it n desertion of war, 
both in appearance and also in effect, and 
war is an ordinance of God, and the forsaking 
of it is not becoming (to Muslims). It is to 
be observed that giving due notice to the 
enemy is in this case'indispensably requisite 
in such a manner that treachery may not be 
induced, since this is forbidden. It is also 
requisite that such a delay be made in renew¬ 
ing the war with them, as may allow intelli¬ 
gence of the peace being broken off to be 
universally received among them, and for 
this such a time suffices as may admit of the 
king or chief of the enemy communicating 
the same to the different parts of their 
dominion, since by such a delay the charge of 
treachery is avoided. 

“ If the infidels act with perfidy in_ a 
peace, it is in such case lawful for the Imam 
to attack them without any previous notice, 
since the breach of treaty in this instance 
originates with tbemr, whence there is no 
occasion to commence the war on the part of 
the Muslims by giving them notice. It would 
be otherwise, however, if only a small party 
of them were to violate the treaty by entering 
the Muslim territory and there committing 
robberies upon the Muslims, since this does 
not amount to a breach of treaty. If, more- 
: over, this party be in force so as to be capable 
of opposition, and openly fight with the Mus¬ 
lims, this is a breach of treaty with respect 
to that party only, but not with respect to 
the rest of their nation or tribe, because, as 
this party have violated the treaty without 
any permission from their prince, the rest are 
not answerable for their act; whereas if they 
made their attack by permission of their 
prince, the breach of treaty wou’d be re¬ 
garded as by the whole, all being virtually 
implicated in it. 

“ If the Imam make peace with the aliens in 
return for property, there is no scruple; 
because since peace may be lawfully made 
without any such gratification, it is also law¬ 
ful in return for a gratification. This, how¬ 
ever, is only where the Muslims Btand in 
need of the property thus to be acquired; for 
if they be not in necessity, making peace for 
property is not lawful, since peace is a deser¬ 
tion of war both in appearance and in effect. 
It is to be observed that if the Imam receive 
this property by sending a messenger and 
making peace without the Muslim troops 
entering the enemy’s territory, the object of 
disbursement of it is the same as that of 
jiryah or capitation-tax; that is, it is to be 
expended upon the warriors and not upon the 
poor. If, however, the property be taken 
after the Muslims have invaded the enemy, 
in this case it is as plunder, one-fifth going to 
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the Imim tad the remainder to be divided 
unoufthe troops, ss the pro per t y hes in feet 
been taken by force In this inetanee. It is 
incumbent on the Imim to keep peace with 
apostates, and not to make war upon them, in 
order that they may have time to consider 
their situation, since it is to be hoped that 
they may again return to the faith. It is, 
therefore, lawful to delay fighting with them 
in a hope that they may again embrace 
Isl&m; but it is not lawful to take property 
from them. If, however, the Im&m should 
take property from them, it is not incumbent 
upon him to return it, as such property is not 
in protection. If infidels harass the Muslims, 
and offer them peace in return for property, 
the Imim must not acoede thereto, as this 
would be a degradation of the Muslim honour, 
and disgrace would be attached to all the 
parties concerned in it; this, therefore, is not 
lawful except where destruction is to be ap¬ 
prehended, in which case the purchasing a 
peace with property is lawful, because it is a 
duty to repel destruction in every possible 
mode.” 

[For Khalifah ‘Umar’s treatment of the 
garrison of Jerusalem when captured, see the 
treaty given in the article Jerusalem.] 

JIHAZ (jV). (1) The wedding 

trousseau of a Muhammadan wife. Those 
vestments and furniture which a bride brings 
to her husband’s house, and which ever re¬ 
main the property of the wife. ( Hiddyah t 
vol. iii. p. 100.) (2) The word is also used 
for the shroud of a aead Muslim. 

JINAYAH (*W), pi. Jinayat. The 

legal term for all offences committed against 
the person, such as murder, wounding, drown¬ 
ing, Ac. 

JINN (t**-). [genii.] 

JlRAN (cAr 1 *-)- “ Neighbours.” 

“ If a person make a bequest to his neigh¬ 
bours {jiran) it includes; according to some 
doctors, all those bouses which are within 
forty cubits of his house in every direction. 
Some say it is forty houses on either side of 
his.” (See Baillie’s Digest of Imamxyah Law , 
pp. 216, 246.) [neighbours.] 

JIRJlS George. St. 

George of England. The author of the 
Ghiya.su ’l-Lughah says that, “ Jirgis Baqiyd is 
the name of a prophet who was on several 
occasions killed by his people, and was again 
raised to life by God, and over and over again 
instructed and preached the way of God. He 
is called Baqiya on account of his being raised 
up from the dead.” This seems to be a wild 
and exaggerated account of the story of 
George of Cappadocia, who suffered death in 
the first year of the reign of Julian. Itr is a 
mystery how this George ever was admitted 
into the Christian Calendar at all, and still 
more marvellous how he became a Muham¬ 
madan prophet as well as the platron saint 
of England. Jalulu ’d-din as-Suyuti, in his 
History of the Temple of Jerusalem , says 


Jirju was at Dsmaaeus in the time of 
Mu'iwiyah the Khalifah. [ al-khuk.] 

JIZYAH (**>■►). The capitation 

tax, which is levied by Muhammadan rulers 
upon subjects who are of a different faith, 
but claim protection (omen). It is founded 
upon a direct injunction of the Qur’in: 
“Make war upon such of those, to whom the 
Scriptures have been given, as believe not in 
God or in the last day, and forbid not that 
which God and his Apostles have forbidden, 
and who profess not the profession of truth, 
until they pay tribute (Jizyah) out of their 
hand, and they be humbled.” 

According to the Hidayah (vol. ii. p. 211), 
jtzyah is of two kinds : that which is esta¬ 
blished voluntarily, and that which is en¬ 
forced. The usual rate is one dinar for 
every male person, females and children 
being exempt according to Abu Ham- 
fah, but included by Ash-ShafH. It 
should be imposed upon Jews, and Chris¬ 
tians, and Magians, but it should not be 
accepted from the Arabian idolators, 
or from apostates, who should be killed. 
But from idolators of other countries than 
Arabia it may be accepted. It should not be 
levied upon monks, or hermits, or paupers, 
or slaves. He who pays the capitation tax 
and obtains protection from the Muhamma¬ 
dan state is called a zimmt. 

JOB. Arabic Aiyub Men¬ 

tioned in the Qur’an as a prophet and an 
example of patience. 

Surah xxi. 83,84: “And remember Job : when 
he cried to his Lord, ‘ Truly evil hath touched 
me : but Thou art the most merciful of those 
who show mercy.’ So we heard him, and 
lightened the burden of bis woe; and we gave 
him back his family, and as many more with 
them,—a mercy from us, and a memorial for 
those who serve us.” 

Surah xxxviii. 40-44 : “ And rdmember our 
servant Job when he cried to his Lord, 
‘ Verily, Satan hath laid on me disease and 
pain.’ * Stamp,’ said we, ‘ with thy foot. 
This is to wash with; cool, and to drink. ’ And 
we gave him back his family, and as many 
more with them in our mercy { and for a 
monition to men of judgment. And we said, 
4 Take in thine hand a rod, and strike with it, 
nor break thine oath.’ Verily, we found him 
patient 1 How excellent a servant, one who 
turned to us, was he ! ” 

Surah iv. 161: “ And we have inspired 
thee as we inspired .... Jesus and Job 
and Jonah, and Aaron, and Solomon.” 

Surah vi. 84 : “ And we have guided .... 
David and Solomon, and Job, and Joseph.” 

Mr. Sale, following the commentators 
al-Jalaten and al-Baizawi, says; “The Mu¬ 
hammadan writers tell us that Job vy-as of 
the race of Esau, and was blessed with a 
numerous family and abundant riches ; but 
that God proved him by taking away all that 
he had, even his children, who were killed by 
the fall of a house : notwithstanding which, 
he continued to serve God and to return Him 
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thanks m usual; that he was then struck 
with a filthy disease, his body being full of 
worms and so offensive that as he lay on the 
dunghill none could bear to come near him: 
that his wife, however (whom some call 
Rahmeh the daughter of Ephraim the son of 
Joseph, and others Makhir the daughter of 
Manasses), attended him with great patience, 
supporting him with what she earned by her 
labour ; but that the devil appearing to her 
one day, after having reminded her of her 
past prosperity, promised her that if she 
would worship him he would restore all 
they had lost: whereupon she asked her 
husband’s consent, who was so angry at the 
proposal, that he swore, if he recovered, to 
give his wife a hundred stripes : and that 
after his affliction his wealth increased, his 
wife also becoming young and handsome 
again, and bearing him twenty-six sons. 
Some, to express the great riches which were 
bestowed on Job after his sufferings, say he 
had two threshing-floors, one for wheat and 
the other for barley, and that God sent two 
olouds, which rained gold on the one and 
silver on the other till they ran over. The 
traditions differ as to the continuance of Job’s 
calamities: one will have it to be eighteen 
years: another, thirteen; another, three; 
and another, exactly seven years seven 
months and seven hours. 

JOHN BAPTIST. Arabic Yahya 

Mentioned three times in the Qur an. 

The xixth Surah opens with an account of 
the Birth of John the Baptist:— 

“A recital of thy Lord’s mercy to his | 
servant Zacharias; when he called upon his 
Lord with Becret calling, and said : ‘ 0 Lord, 
▼erily my bones are weakened, and the hoar 
hairs glisten on my head, and never, Lord, 
have I prayed to Thee with ill success. But 
now 1 have fears for my kindred after me ; 
and my wife is barren : give me, then, a suc¬ 
cessor as Thy special gift, who shall be my 
heir and an heir of the family of Jacob: and 
make him, Lord, well pleasing to Thee. ‘ 0 
Zacharias! verily we announce to thee a 
son,—his name John: that name We have 
given to none before him.’ He said : * 0 my 
Lord 1 how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a Bon, and when I have now reached old 
age, failing in my powers ? ’ He said : ‘ So 
shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy is this 
to me, for I created thee aforetime when thou 
wast nothing.’ He said : ‘ Vouchsafe me, 0 
my Lord 1 a sign.’ Ke said : ‘ Thy sign shall 
be that for three nights, though sound in 
health, thou speakest not to man.’ And he 
came forth from the sanctuary to his people, 
and made signs to them to sing praises mom 
and even. We said: ‘O John! receive the 
Book with purpose of heart':—and We be¬ 
stowed on him wisdom while yet a child ; and 
mercifulness from Ourself, and purity; and 
pious was be, and duteous to his parents; 
and not proud, rebellious. And peace was on 
him on the day he was born, and the day of 
his death, and shall be on he day when he 
shall be raised to life ! ” 
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Sarah xxi 89: 41 And Zacharias; when he 
called upon his Lord saying, * 0 my Lord, 
leave me not childless: but there is no better 
heir than Thyself.’ So we heard him, and 
gave him John, and we made his wife fit for 
child-bearing. Verily, these vied in good¬ 
ness, and called upon us with love ^and fear, 
and humbled themselves befQre us.” 

Surah vi. .85: “And we guided .... 
Zacharias, and John, and Jesus, and Elias, 
all righteous ones.” 

JOKING. Arabic Mizdh (cty*)- It 

is said Muhammad was fond of jesting, but Ibn 
‘Abbas relates that the Prophet said, “Do 
not joke with vour brother Muslim to hurt 
him.” 

Anas relates that the Prophet said to an old 
woman, “No old woman will enter Paradise.” 
The old woman said “ Why ? ” And the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ Because it is written in the 
Qur’an (Surah lvi. 35V We have made them 
virgins.’ There will be no old women in 
heaven.” ( Mithkat , book xxii. ch. xii.) 

JONAJH. Arabic Yunus 

Mentioned in the Qur’an as a prophut, and as 
Sahibu 'l-Hut and Zu ’ n-Nun , “He of the 
Fish.” 

Surahxxxvii. 139-148: “ Jonas,too, was one 
of the Apostles ( mursalin), when he fled unto 
the laden ship, and lots were cast, and he was 
doomed, and the fish swallowed him, for he 
was blameworthy. But had he not been of 
those who praise Us, in its belly had he 
surely remained, till the day of resurrection. 
And we cast him on the bare shore —and he 
was sick;—and we caused a gourd-plant to 
grow up over him, and we sent him to a 
hundred thousand persons, or even more, and 
because they believed, we continued their 
enjoymentB for a Beason.” 

Surah Ixviii. 48-50: “ Patiently then await 
the judgment of thy Lord, and be not like 
him who was in the fish (Sahibu 'I-Hut), 
when in deep distress he cried to God. Had 
not favour from his Lord reached him, cast 
forth would he have been on the naked shore, 
overwhelmed with shame : but his Lord chose 
bim and made him of the just.” 

Surah x. 98 (called the Suratu Yunus): 

« Verily they againBt whom the decree of thy 
Lord is pronounced, shall not believe, even 
though every kind of sign come unto them, 
till they behold the dolorous torment 1 Were 
it otherwise, any city, had it believed, might 
I have fo*md its safety in its faith. But it was 
i so, only with the people of Jonas. When 

> they believed, we delivered them from the 

, penalty of shame in this world, and provided 
i for them for a time. But if thy Lord had 

i pleased, verily all who are in the earth would 

have believed together. What! wilt thou 
1 compel men to become believers? ” 

1 Surah vi. 86: “We guided .... Ishmael 
and Elisha, and Jonah, and Lot.” 
i Surah xxi. 87: “And Zu 'n-Nun (he of 
f i the fish), when he went on his way in anger, 
e and thought that we had no power over him. 
i But in the darkness he cried, ‘ There is no 
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God but Thou: Glory bo unto Thoe! Vorily, 
I hare boon one of the evil doors*: so we 
hoard him and rescued him from misery: for 
thus rescue we the faithful." 

[Sale, in his Notes on the Qur'an, quoting 
from al-Jalilin and al-Baifiwf, says: M When 
Jonah first began to exhort the people to re¬ 
pentance, instead of hearkening to him, they 
used him very ill, so that he was obliged to 
leave the city, threatening them at his de¬ 
parture that they should be destroyed within 
three days, or, as others say, within forty. 
But when the time drew near, and they saw 
the heavens overcast with a blaok cloud 
which shot forth fire and filled the air with 
smoke and hung directly over the city, they 
were in a terrible consternation, and getting 
into the fields, with their families and cattle, 
they put on sackcloth and humbled them¬ 
selves before God, calling aloud for pardon 
and sincerely repenting of their past wicked¬ 
ness, Whereupon God was pleased to forgive 
them, and the storm blew over. It is said 
that the fish, after it had swallowed Jonah, 
swam after the ship with its head above water, 
that the prophet might breathe; who con¬ 
tinued to praise God till the fish came to land 
and vomited him out. Some imagine Jonah’s 
plant to have been a fig; and others, the mdz 
(or banana^, which bears very large leaves 
and excellent fruit, and that this plant 
withered the next morning, and that Jonah 
being much concerned at it God made a re¬ 
monstrance to him in behalf of the Ninevites, 
agreeably to what is recorded in Scripture.”] 

JORDAN. Arabic Ardan , Urdunn 
Referring to Surah iii. 39, the 

legend is that the priests threw lots, by 
casting arrows into the river Jordan, as to 
which should take charge of the Virgin Mary 
after the Annunciation. « Thou wert not by 
them when they threw their lots which of 
them should take care of Mary, nor wert 
thou by them when they did dispute." 

JOSEPH. Arabic Yusuf (<JL*y), 

The son of Jacob, and, according to the Qurin, 
an inspired prophet (Sarahs vi. 84; xl. 
86 /) 

The account of Joseph occupies a whole 
chapter in the Qur'an, entitled the Chapter of 
Tfisuf (Surah xii.). Al-Baiz&wi says that 
certain Jews instigated the Quraish to inquire 
of Muhammad the story of Joseph and his 
family going into Egypt, and that in order to 
prove the truth of his mission, God sent Mu¬ 
hammad this chapter, the Suratu Yusuf ; from 
heaven. The same writer says it is a most 
meritorious chapter, for whosoever shall read 
it and teach it to others shall have an easy 
death. (See al-Baizawi t* loco.) 

The story of Yusuf wa Zutaikhah is one of 
tha most popular love songs in the East. It 
was produced in Persian verse by Nuru'd- 
din ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibn Ahmad Jami, a.h. 
898. And the Shaikh Hamdu '11 ah ibn Shamsi 
*d-din Muhammad (a.H. 909), rendered it into 
Turk! verse. 

The author of the Akhldg- i-Ja/ofi aays: 


“ Wo have it amongst tbs sayings of Muham¬ 
mad that women should bo forbidden to road 
or listen to the history of Joseph (as told in 
the Qur'an), lest it lead to their swerving 
from the rule of chastity.** (Thompson’s 
edition.) 

We give the account as told in the Quriin, 
with the commentators' remarks in italics, as 
rendered by Mr. Lane In his Selections from 
the Kvran (new ed. by Mr. & Lane Poole), the 
account of Joseph’s temptation, which Mr. 
Lane omits, being added from Rod well's 
translation of the Qurtn :— 

“ Remember t when Joseph said unto his 
father, 0 my father, verily X saw in sleep eleven 
stars and the sun and the moon: I saw them 
making oboisanoe unto me. He replied, Omy 
child, relate not thy vision to thy brethren, 
lest they contrive a plot against thee, know¬ 
ing its interpretation to be that they are the 
stars and that the sun is thy mother and the 
moon thy father ; for the devil is unto man a 
manifest enemy. And thus, as thou sawest, 
thy Lord will choose thee, and teach thee the 
interpretation of events, or dreams, and will 
accomplish his favour upon thee by the gift of 
prophecy, and upon the family of Jacob, as Ha 
accomplished it npon thy fathers before, 
Abraham and Isaac; for thy Lord is knowing 
and wise.—Verily in the history of Joseph and 
his brethren are signs to the inquirers.— 
When they (Me brethren of Joseph) said, one 
to another, Verily Joseph and his brother Ben¬ 
jamin are dearer unto our father than we, and 
we are a number of men; verily our father is 
in a manifest error ; slay ye Joseph, or drive 
him away into a distant land; so the face of 
your father shall be directed alone unto you, 
regarding no other, and ye shall be af ter it a 
just people:—a speaker among them, namely, 
Judah , said, Slay not Joseph, but throw him 
to the bottom of the well; then some of the 
travellers may light upon him, if ye do Mis. 
And they were satisfied therewith. They said, 
0 our father, wherefore dost thou not intrust 
us with Joseph, when verily we are faithful 
unto him ? Send him with us to-morrow 
info Me plain, that he may divert himself and 
sport; and we will surely take care of him. 
—He replied, Verily your taking him away 
will grieve me, and I fear lest the wolf de¬ 
vour him while ye are heedless of him. They 
said, Surely if the wolf devour him, when we 
are a number of men, we shall in that case be 
indeed weak. So he sent him with them. And 
when they went away with him, and agreed 
to put him at the bottom of the well, they did 
so, They pulled off his shirt, after they had 
beaten him , and had treated him with contempt 
and had desired to slay him ; and they let him 
down ; and when he had arrived half-way doom 
the well they let him fall , that he might die; 
and he fell into the water. He then betook 
himself to a mass of rock; and they called to 
him; so he answered them , imagining that they 
would have mercy upon him. They however de¬ 
sired to crush him with a piece of rock ; but 
Judah prevented them. And We said unto him 
by revelation, while he was in the well (and he 
was seventeen years of age, or less), to quiet 
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hit heart , Thou shalt assuredly declare unto 
them this their action, and they shall not know 
thee at the time. And they came to then- 
lather at nightfall weeping. They said, O 
our father, we went to run races, and le.t 
Joieph with our clothes, and the wolf de¬ 
voured him; and thou wilt not believe 
us, though we speak truth. And they 
brought false blood upon his shirt. Jacob 
said unto them, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ve have 
done it; but patience is seemly, and Gods 
assistance is implored with respect to that 

which ye relate. . 

“ And travellers came on their wav from 
Midi an to Egypt , <*»d alighted near the well; 
and they sent their drawer of water, and he 
let down his bucket into the well: so Joseph 
caught hold upon it , and the man drew him 
forth ; and when he saw him, he said, . 
news! This is a young man \—And his 
brethren thereupon knew his case: wherefore 
they came unto Aim, and they concealed his 
case, making him as a piece of merchandise ; 
for they said , He is our slave who hath 
absconded. And Joseph was silent, fearing lest 
they should s/au him. And God knew that 
winch they did. And they sold him for a 
mean price, [for] some dirhems counted 
down, twenty, or two-and-twenty ; and they 
wore indifferent to him. The travellers then 
brought him to Egypt, and he who had bought 
him sold him for twenty detndrs and a pair oj 
shoe* and two garments. A-nd the Egyptian | 
who bought him, namely, “ 

Itfir ), said unto his wife feleekha (< Zalikha ), 
Treat him hospitably; peradventure he may 
be advantageous to us or we may adopt 
him as a son. For he was childless. And 
thus We prepared an establishment foi 
Joseph in the land of Egypt , to teach him 
the interpretation of events, or di earns, 
for God is well able to effect His purpose ; 
but the greater number of men, namely, 
the unbelievers , know not this. End when^he 
had attained his age of strength (thirty yea s 
or three-and-thirty), We bestowed on him 
wisdom and knowledge in matters of “"9*°** 
before he was sent as a prophet ; for thus do 
We recompense the well-doers. (Surah xii. 

4 2° ^ 

And Bhe in whose house he was, conceived 
a passion for him, and she shut the doors and 
said, ‘ Come hither.' He said, • God keop me . 
Verily, my lord hath given mo a good home . 
and the injurious shall not prosper. 

*But she longed for him; and he had 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord. Thus we averted evil and dehle- 
ment from him, for he was one of our sinceie 

"*■* And'thcy both made for the door, and she 
rent his shirt behind; and at door they 
met her lord. • What,’ said she, shall be the 
recompense of him who would do evil to thy 
family, but a prison or a sore punishment. 

He B aid, • She solicited mo to evil. And 
a witness out of her own family witnessed : 
•If his shirt be rent in front she speaketh 
-truth, and he is a liar: 
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‘ But if his shirt be rent behind, she uetn 

and be is true.’ . 4 « . . 

« And when his lord saw his shirt torn be 
hind, he said, 4 This is one of your devices ! 
verily your devices are great! 

“ 4 Joseph ! leave this affair. And thou, O 
wife , ask pardon for thy crime, for thou hast 
sinned.’ 

•‘And in the city, the women said, I he 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant: 
he hath fired her with his love; but we 
clearly see her manifest error. 

“And when she heard of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banquet for 
them, and gavo each one of them a knife, ana 
said,, 4 Joseph shew thyself to them. And 
when they saw him they were amazed at him, 
and cut their hands, and said, 4 God keep us. 
This is no man! This is no other than a 

noble angel! ’ ... 

“She said, 4 This is he about whom ye 
blamed me. I wished him to yield to my de¬ 
sires, but he stood firm. But if he obey not 
my command, he shall surely be cast into 
prison, and become one of the despised. 

44 He said, 4 0 my Lord 1 I prefer the prison 
to compliance with their bidding: but unless 
thou turn away their snares from me, I shall 
play the youth with them, and become one of 

the unwise.’ .. 

44 And his Lord heard him and turned aside 
their snares from him : for He is the Hearer, 
theKnower.” (Rodwell. Surah xu. 23-34.) 

“ Then it seemed good unto them, after 
they had seen the signs of his innocence, to 
imprison him. They will assuredly imprison him 
for a time, tmfi7 the talk of the people respect- 
inqbim cease. So they imprisoned him. And 
there entered with him into the prison two 
young mon, 4 fin.'cmfs of the king, one oj whom 
was hu cupbearer and the other WP* his vic¬ 
tualler. And they found that he interpreted 
dreams; wherefore one of them, namely, the 
cupbearer, said, I dreamed that I was press¬ 
ing grapes : and the other said, I dreamed 
that I was carrying upon my head some 
bread, whereof the birds did eat; acquaint us 
with the interpretation thereof; for we see 
theo to be one of the beneficent.—He replied, 
There shall not come unto you any food 
wherewith yo shall bo fed in a dream , but I 
will acquaint you with the interpretation 
thereof when ye are awoke, before the inter¬ 
pretation of it come unto you. This is a part 
of that which my Lord hath taught me. 
Verily I have abandoned the religion of a 
people who believe not in God and who dis¬ 
believe in the world to come; and I follow 
the religion of my fathers, Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob. It is not Jit for us to asso¬ 
ciate anything with God. This knowledge oj 
the unity hath been given us of the bounty ol 
God towards us and towards mankind; but 
the greater number of men are not thankful. 
0 ye two companions (or inmates ) of the pri¬ 
son, are sundry lords better, or is God, the 
One, the Almighty ? Ye worship not, beside 
i Him, aught save names which ye and your 
i fathers have given to idols , concerning which 
! God hath not sent down any convincing 
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proof. Judgment belongeth not [onto any] 
eaTe unto God alone. He hath commanded 
that ye worship not any but Him. This is 
tho right religion ; but the greater number of 
men know not. 0 ye two companions of the 
prison, as to one of you, namely , the cup- 
bearer , he will serve wine unto nis lord as 
formerly ; and as to the other, he will be cru¬ 
cified, and the birds will eat from off his 
head.— Upon this they said , We dreamed not 
aurht. He replied , The thing is decreed con¬ 
cerning which ye [did] ask a determination, 
whether ye have spoken truth or have lied. 
And he said unto him whom he judged to be 
the person who should escape of them two, 
namely the cup-bearer , Mention me unto thy 
lord, and say unto him, In the prison is utfouny 
man imprisoned unjustly.—And he went forth. 
But the devil caused nim to forget to men¬ 
tion Joseph unto his lord: so he remained in 
the prison some years : it is said, seven ; and 
it is said, twelve. 

“ And the king of Egypt, Er Reiydn 
the son of El-Weleed (Ratyan ibn al-Walid 
al-'Iwliqi) said, Verily I saw in a dream 
seven fat kine which seven lean kine devoured, 
and seven green ears of com and seven other 
ears dried up. 0 ye nobles, explain unto me 
my dream, if ye interpret a dream.—They re¬ 
plied, These are confused dreams, and wo 
know not the interpretation of dreams. And 
he who had escaped, of the two youny men, 
namely the cup-bearer , said (for he remembered 
after a time the condition of Joseph), I will 
acquaint you with the interpretation thereof ; 
wherefore send me. So they sent hvn; and he 
came unto Joseph , and sat'd, 0 Joseph, 0 thou 
of great veracity, give us an explanation 
respecting seven fat kine which seven lean 
kine devoured, and seven green ears of com 
and other.seven dried up, that I may return 
unto the men (the kina and his companions), 
that they may know the interpretation thereof. 
He replied, Ye shall sow seven years as 
usual: (this is the interpretation of the seven 
Jut kine :) and what ye reap do ye leave in 
its ear, lest it spoils except a little, whereof 
ye shall oat. Then there shall como, after 
that, seven grievous [years]: (this is the in¬ 
interpretation of the seven lean kine ;) they 
shall consume what ye shall have provided 
for them, of the grain sown in the seven years 
of plenty, except a little which ye shall have 
kept. Then there shall come, after that, a 
year wherein men shall be aided with rain, 
and wherein they shall press grapes and other 
fruits .—And the king said, wiien the mes- 
senger came unto Atm and acquainted him with 
the interpretation of the dream, Bring unto me 
him who hath inteipreted it” (Surah xii. 
86 - 60 .) 

“ And when the messenger came to Joseph, 
he said, ‘ Go back to thy lord, and ask him 
what meant the women who cut their hands, 
verily my lord knoweth tho snare they laid/ 
Then , said the Prince to the women, 4 What 
was your purpose when ye solicited Joseph ? ’ 
They said, 4 God keep us! we know not 
any ill of him/ The wife of the Prince said, 

4 Now doth the truth appear. It was I who 


would have led him into unlawful love, and 
he is assuredly one of the truthful/ 4 This/ 
said Joseph, 4 that my lord may learn that I 
did not in his absence play him false, and 
that God guideth not the machinations of 
deceivers. Yet do I not absolve myself i 
verily the heart is prone to evil, save those 
on which my Lord has mercy. Lo! my 
Lord is Gracious, Forgiving, Merciful/ And 
the King said, 4 Bring him to me: I will take 
him for my special service/” (Rodwell, 
Surah xii. 50-54.) 

44 And when he had spoken unto him, he 
said unto him , Thou art this day firmly esta¬ 
blished with us, and intrusted with our 
affairs. What then seest thou ft for us to dot 
—He answered, Collect provision, and sow 
abundant seed in these plentiful years, and 
store up the grain in if# ear: then the people will 
come unto thee that they may obtain provisionfrom 
thee. The king said , And who will act for me 
in this affair t Joseph said, Set me over the 
granaries of the land; for I am careful and 
knowing.—Thus did We prepare an establish¬ 
ment for Joseph in the land, that bo might 
take for himself a dwelling therein wherever 
he pleased.— And it is related that the king 
crowned him, and put a ring on his finger, and 
instated him in the place, of Kitfser, whom he 
dismissed horn his office ; aftei which, Kif/eer 
died, and thereupon the king married him to 
his wife. Zeleekha, und she bore, him two sons. 
We bestow Our mercy on whom We please, 
and We cause not the reward of tho well- 
doors to perish: and certainly the reward of 
the world to come is better for those who 
have believed and have feared. 

“ And the years of scarcity began, and 
afflicted the land of Canaan and iSyria, and the 
brethren of Joseph came, except Benjamin , to 
procure provision, having heard that the governor 
°f fyp 1 y av * food for if# price . And they 
went in unto him, and he anew them; but 
they knew him not; and they spake unto him 
in the Hebrew language; whereupon he said, as 
one who distrusted them, What hath brought 
you to my country t So they answered. For 
corn. But he said, Perhaps ye are spies. 
They replied, God preserve us from being spies l 
He said, Then whence are ye t They answered, 
Irom the land of Canaan, and our father is 
Jacob the projthct of God. He said, And hath 
he sons beside you t They answered , Yea; we 
were twelve ; but the youngest of u# went away 9 
and perished in the desei't, and he was the 
dearest of us unto him ; and his uterine brother 
remained, and he retained him that he might 
console himself thereby for the loss oj the other . 
And Joseph gave orders to lodge them, and to 
treat them generously. And when he had fur¬ 
nished them with their provision, and given 
them their full measure, he said, Bring mo your 
brother from your father, namely, Benjamin, 
that I may know your veracity in that ye have 
said. Do ye not see that I give full measure, 
and that 1 am the most hospitable of the re¬ 
ceivers of guests 't But if ye bring him not, 
there shall bo no measuring of corn for you 
from me, nor shall ye approach me.—They 
replied, We will solicit his father for him, and 
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we will sorely perform that. And he said 
unto his young men, Put their money, which 
they brought at the price of the com, in their 
sacks, that they may know it when they have 
returned to their family: peradventure they 
will return to w; for they wilt not deem tt 
lawful to keep it.—And when they returned to 
their father, they said, O our father, the mea¬ 
suring of corn is denied us if thou tend not our 
brother unto him ; therefore send with us our 
brother, that we may obtain measure ; and^we 
will surely take care of him. He said, Shall 
I intrust you with him otherwise than as I in¬ 
trusted you with his brother Joseph before ? But 
God is the beat guardian, and He is the most 
merciful of those who show mercy.—And 
when they opened their goods, they found their 
money had been returned unto them. They 
said, 0 our father, what desire we of the gene, 
rosity of the king greater than this f This our 
money hath been returned unto us; and wc 
will provide corn for our family,and will take 
care of our brother, and shall receive a camel- 
load more, for our brother. This is a quantity 
oasy unto the Icing, by reason of his munificence. 
—He said, I will by no means send him with 
you until ye give mo a solemn promise by 
God that ye will assuredly bring him back 
unto me unless an inevitable and insuperable 
impediment encompass you. And they complied 
with this his desire. And when they had 
given him their solemn promise, he said, uoa 
is witness of what we say. And he sent him 
with them; and he said, 0 my sons, enter not 
the city of Mifr by one gate ; but enter by 
different gates; lest the evil eye Jail upon 
you. But I shall not avert from you, bv my 
saying this , anything decreed to befall you from 
God: / only say this from a feeling oj com¬ 
passion. Judgment belongeth not unto any 
£ve unto God alone. On Him do I rely, and 
on Him let those rely who rely. , 

"And when they entered as their father 
had commanded them, separately, it did not 
avert from them anything decreed to befall 
them from God, but only satis fled a desire in 
the soul of Jacob, which he accomplished , 
that is, the desire of averting the evil eye , 
arising from a feeling of compassion : he 

WU widowed with knowledge, because We 


wu'endowed with inowl^ige, because We 
had taught him : but the greater number of 
men, namely the unbeliever*, know not God « 
ins/dration of hi* taint*. And when they went 
in unto Joseph, he received unto him {or 
pretsed unto him ) his brother. He said, 
Verilv. I am thy brothor: therefore be not 
sorrowful for that which they did Jromenvu 
to us. And he commanded him that he thouUt 
not inform them, and agree with him that he. 
ehouia employ a stratagem to retain him with 
him. And when he had furnished them with 
their provision, he put the cup, which mu a 
■measure made of goid *el with jewel,, in the 
sack of his brother Benjamin Then a cner 
cried, after they had gone Jorth /row the 
chamber- of Joseph, 0 company of travellers, 
ye are surely thieves. They said (and turned 
unto them), What is it that ye miss t They 
answered. We miss the king’s measure; and 
to him who shall bring it shall be given a 
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camel-load of com, and I am surety for it, 
namely the load. They replied, By God! ye 
well know that we have not come to act cor¬ 
ruptly in the land, and we have not been 
thieves. The crier and his companions said, 
Then what shall be the recompense of him 
who hath stolen it, if ye be liars in your saying. 

We have not been thieves,—and it be found 
among you f They answered, His recompense 
shall be that be in whose sack it shall be 
found shall be made a slave: he, Me thief, 
shall be compensation for it; namely, for 
the thing stolen. Such was the usage of the 
family of Jacob. Thus do We recompense the 
offenders who are guilty oj theft.—So they 
turned towards Joseph, that he might search 
their sacks. And he began with their sacks, 
and searched them before the sack of his 
brother Benjamin, lest he should be suspected. 
Then he took it forth ( namely the measure) 
from the sack of his brother. Thus, saith 
God, did We contrive a stratagem for Joseph. 

It was not lawful for him to take his bro¬ 
ther as a slave for theft by the law of the 
king of Egypt ( for his recompense by his law 
was beating, and a fine of twice the value of 
the thing stolen; not the being made ailave), 
unless God had pleased, by inspiring him to 
inquire of his brethren and inspiring them to 
reply according to their usage. We exalt unto 
degrees of knowledge and honour whom We 
please, as Joseph ; and there is who is know¬ 
ing about everyone else endowed with know¬ 
ledge.—They said. If he steal, a brother of 
his hath stolen before; namely, Joseph; for 
he stole an idol of gold belonging to the father 
of his mother, and broke it, that he might not 
worship it. And Joseph concealed it in his 
mind, and did not discover it to them. He 
said within himself, Ye are in a worse condi¬ 
tion Joseph and his brother, by reason of 
your having stolen your brother from your father 
and your having treated him unjustly ; and God 
well knoweth what ye state concerning him.— 
They said, 0 prince, verily he hath a father, 
a ^.ery old man, who loveth him more than 
and consoleth himself by him for the loss of his 
son who hath perished, and the separation of 
him grieveth him; therefore take one of us 
as a slave in his stead; for we see thee [to be 
one] of the beneficent. He replied, Goa pre¬ 
serve ub from taking [any] save him in 
whose possession we found our property ; for 
then (if we took another), we [should be] un¬ 
just. 

And when they despaired of obtaining him, 
they retired to confer privately together. The 
chief of them in age ( namely , Reuben , or in 
judgment, namely, Judah), said, Do ye not know 
that your father hath obtained of you a 
solemn promise in the name of God, with 
respect of your brother, and how ye formerly 
i failed of your duty with respect to Joseph? 

• Therefore I will by no means depart from the 
? land of Egypt until my father give me per- 

, mission to return to him, or God decide for me 

l by the delivery of my brother; and Ho is the 
f hest, the most just, of those who decide. Re- 
i turn ye to your father, and say, 0 our father 

% verily thy son hath committed theft, and we 
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bore not testimony against him according 
to that which we knew of a certainty, by our 
seeing the cup in his sack; and we were not 
acquainted with what was unseen by us when 
we gate the solemn promise: had we known that 
he would commit theft, we had not taken him . 
And send thou , and ask the people of the city 
in which we hare been ( namely , Misr) and the 
company of travellers with whom we hare 
arrived (who were a people of Canaan) : and 
we are surely speakers of truth.— So they re¬ 
turned to him, and said unto him those words, 
He replied, Nay, your minds have made a 
thing seem pleasant unto you, and ye have 
done it (he suspected them , on account of their 
former conduct in the case of Joseph) ; but pa¬ 
tience is seemly: peradventure God will bring 
them back (namely, Joseph and his brother) 
unto me, together; for He is the Knowing 
with respect to my case , the Wise in His acts. 
And he turned from them, and said, 0 1 my 
sorrow for Joseph! And his eyes became 
white in consequence of mourning, and he 
was oppressed with silent grief. They said, By 
God, thou wilt not cease to think upon Joseph 
until thou be at the point of death, or be of the 
number of the dead. He replied, I only com¬ 
plain of my great and unconcealable grief and 
my sorrow unto God; no* unto any beside Him; 
for He it is unto whom complaint is made with 
advantage; and I know by revelation from 
God what ye know not; namely j that the dream 
of Joseph was true , and that he is living. Then 
he said, 0 my sons, go and seek news of 
Joseph and his brother; and despair not of 
the mercy of God ; for none despaireth of the 
morcy of God except the unbelieving people. 

“ So they departed towards Egypt, unto 
Joseph; and when they went in unto him, 
they, said, 0 Prince, distress (that is, hunger) 
hath affected us and our family, and we have 
come with paltry money (it was base money, 
or some other sort ): yet give us full measure, 
and be charitable to us, by excusing the bad¬ 
ness of our money; for God recompenseth 
those who act charitably. And he had pity 
upon them, and compassion affected him , and he 
lifted up the curtain that was between him and 
them : then he said unto them in reproach, Do ye 
know what ye did unto Joseph, in beating and 
selling and other actions, and his brothor, by 
your injurious conduct to him after the separa¬ 
tion of his brother , when ye were ignorant of 
what would be the result of the case of Joseph ? 
They replied, after they hud recognised him 
(desiring confimiation), Art thou indeed 
Joseph? He answered, I am Joseph, and 
this is my brother. God hath been gracious 
unto us, by bringing ns together; for whoso¬ 
ever feareth God and is patient [will be re¬ 
warded]: God will not Suffer the reward of 
the well-doers to perish. They replied, By 
God, verily God hath preferred thee above 
us, and we have been indeed sinners. He 
said, There shall be no reproach cast on you 
this day: God forgive you; for He is the 
most merciful of those that show mercy. 
And he asked them respecting his father: so 
they answered. His eyes are gone. And he said, 
Go ye with this my shirt (it was the shirt of 
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Abraham, which he won when he was cast into 
the fire : if was on his f that is, Joseph’s neck, 
appended as an amulet, in the well; and it was 
from paradise: Gabriel commanded him to send 
if, and said. In it is its odour , that is, the 
odour of paradise, and it shall not be cast upon 
any one afflicted with a disease but he shall be 
restored to health ), and cast it, said Joseph, 
upon the face of my father: he shall recover 
his sight; and bring unto me all your family. 
—And when the company of travellers had 
gone forth from El-'Areesh of Egypt, their 
father said, unto those who were present of his 
offspring , Verily I perceive the smell of J oseph 
(for the zephyr had conveyed it to him, by per¬ 
mission of Him whose name be exalted,> from 
the distance of three days' journey, or eight, or 
more '): were it not that ye think I dote, ye 
would believe me. They replied, By God, thou 
art surely in thine old error. And when the 
messenger of good tidings ( namely, Judah) 
came with the shirt (and he had borne the 
bloody shirt; wherefore he desired to rejoice 
him , as he had grieved him), he cast it 
upon his face, and he recovered his sight 
Thereupon Jacob said, Did I not say unto 
you, I know, from God, what ye know not ? 
They said, 0 our father, ask pardon of our 
crimes for us ; for we have been sinners. He 
replied, I will ask pardon for you of my 
Lord ; for He is the Very forgiving, the Mer¬ 
ciful .—He delayed doing so until the first ap¬ 
pearance of the dawn , that the prayer might be 
more likely to be answered; or, as some say, 
until the night of [that is, preceding] Friday . 

“ They then repaired to Egypt, and Joseph and 
the great men came forth to meet them; and when 
they went in unto J oseph, in his pavilion or tent, 
he received unto him (or pressed unto him) his 
parents (his father and his mother and his 
maternal aunt), and said unto them , Enter ye 
Misr, if God please, in safety, do they en¬ 
tered; and Joseph seated himself upon his 
couch, and he caused his parents to ascend 
upon the seat of state, and they (that is, his 
parents and his brethren) fell down, bowing 
themselves unto him (bending, but not putting 
the forehead) upon the ground: such being 
their mode of obeisance in that time. And he 
said, 0 my father, this is the interpretation 
of my dream of former times: my Lord hath 
made it true; and He hath shown favour 
unto me, since He took me forth from the 
prison (he said not, from the well,—from a 
motive of generosity, that his brethren might, not 
be abashed), and hath brought you from the 
desert, after that the devil had excited dis¬ 
cord between me and my brethren; for my 
Lord is gracious unto whom He pleaseth ; for 
He is the Knowing, the Wise .—And his father 
resided with him four and twenty years , or 
seventeen; and the period oj his sevurution was 
eighteen, or forty, or eighty years‘ And death 
came unto him; and thereupon he charged 
Joseph that he should carry him and bury him 
by his fathers. So he went himself and buried 
him. Then he returned to Egypt and remained 
after him three and twenty years; and when his 
case was ended, and he knew that he should not 
last upon earth, and his soul desired the lasting 
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noimttVft he said, 0 my Lord, Thou hast I 
given me dominion! end taught me the inter¬ 
pretation of events (or drams): Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Thou art my 
guardian in this world and in the world to 
oome. Make me to die a Muslim, and join 
me with the righteous among my fort father*. 
And he lived after that a week, or more, and 
died a hundred and twenty yean old. And the 
Equation* disputed concerning hi* burial : to 
tkeu put him in a chest of marble , and buned 
hm in the upper part of the Nile, that the 
blessing resulting from him might be 9 ^eralto 
the tracts on each side of if. Extolled be the 
perfection of Him to whose domintbn there i* no 
end! (Surah xii. 54 to the end.) 

For the Talmudic origin of this account, 
see Judaism. 

JOSHUA. Arabic ru«Aa‘ (£*•*)• Son 
of Nfln. Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an, 
but is most probably “the servant men¬ 
tioned in Surah xviii. 59 ; “ When Moses said 
to his servant , 4 1 will not stop until I reach 
the confluence of the two seas, or for years I 
will journey on.’ H ( Vide al-Bai?awi in loco.) 
Some say he is the Zu H-Kifl of Surah xxi. 
85. [ec Vkifl.] 

JTJBAIR («**). Jubair ibn Mu- 

Vim an-Naufali. One of the Companions, 
and acknowledged as a traditionist by al- 
Bufchari and Muslim. He was one of the 
most learned of the QuraiBh chiefs. Died at 
Makkah a.h. 64. Ibn Jubair, his son, was an 
Imim of great renown, he died a.h. 99. 

JTJBBU ’L-HUZN foywH s^). 

> “The pit of sorrow,” which Muhammad said 
was a desert in hell, from which hell itself 
calls for protection, and which is reserved 
for readers of the Qur’an who are haughty in 
their behaviour. ( Mishkat , book ii. ch. in.) 


JUDGE. Arabic Qdzi (o*U). A 

magistrate or judge appointed by the ruler of 
a Muhammadan country. He should be an 
adult, a free man, a Muslim, sane, and un¬ 
convicted of slander (qazf). It becomes a 
Muslim not to covet the appointment of Qazi, 
for the Prophet has said: “Whoever seeks 
the appointment of Qazi shall be left alone, 
but to him who accepts the office on compul¬ 
sion, an angel shall descend and guide him. 
(Mishkat, book xvi. ch. iii.) 

The Qazi must exercise hiB office in some 
public place, the chief mosque being recom¬ 
mended, or, if in his own house, he► should 
see that the public have free access. He must 
not accept anv presents except from relatives 
and old friends, nor should he attend feasts 
and entertainments given by others than his 
relatives and friends. In addition to his 
duties as magistrate, it is his duty to attend 
funerals and weddings, and when present it is 
his right and office to perform the ceremonies. 
A. woman may exercise the office of a Qazi, 
except in the administration of punishment 
(hadd) or retaliation (gtw), (Hidayah, voL 
ii. p. 613.) 
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JUDGMENT-DAY. Arabic Qiya- 

mah [rrsurrkction.] 

al-JDDI Mount Ararat, 

upon which the arx of Noah rested. Men¬ 
tioned in the Qur'an, Sarah xi. 46 : “ And it 
(the ark) settled on al-Judi" 

Judi is a corruption apparently for Mount 
Giordi, the Gordyai of the Greeks, situated 
between Armenia and Mesopotamia. 

Ainsworth, in his Travels in the Track of 
>he Ten Thousand, says tradition still points 
to Jabal Judi as the scene of the event, and 
I maintains the belief that fragments of the ark 
exist on its summit. 

Whiston, in his History of Armenia, p. »ol, 
says Araratia is the name of a province and 
not of a mountain in Armenia. 

JU‘L (>*■). The hire or reward 

of labour. An extraordinary pay or dona- 
tion. In the language of the law, a reward 
for bringing back a fugitive slave. 

JUMADA ’L-UKBEA (<j oU - 
The sixth month of the 
Muhammadan year, [mouths] 

JUMADA ’L-ULA 'Jj* o-^W). 

The fifth, month of the Muhammadan year. 
[months.] 

JUM'AH (W). [FRIDAY.] 
JUNUB (s-M- Lit • “ 0ne who U 

separated.” The unclean. A person who is 
in a state of uncleanness [janabaii] whereby 
he or she cannot perform any religious act 
or join in religious assemblies, [purifica¬ 
tion.] 

JURF (w* A ). Lit. “A wasted 

river-bank.” A place three miles from al- 
Madinah, celebrated in Muhammadan history. 

JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. The 

Muhammadan law on the subject is as fol¬ 
lows 3 w 

«• If any person draw a sword upon a Mus¬ 
lim he (the Muslim) is at liberty to kill him 
in self-defence, because the Prophet has 
said, ‘ He who draws a sword upon a Muslim 
renders his blood liable to be shed with im¬ 
punity ’; and also, because a person who thus 
! draws a sword is a rebel, and guilty of aadi- 
» tion; and it is lawful to slay such, God having 
said, in the Qur’an, 4 Slay those who are 
5 guilty of sedition, to the end that it may 
be prevented.’ Besides, it is indispensably 
1 requisite that a man repel murder from 

t himself and as, in the present instance, 

a there is no method of effecting this but 

8 by Blaying the person, it is consequently 

a lawful so to do. If however, it be possible 

a to effect the self-defence without slaying 

d the person, it is not lawful to slay him. It 

a is written in the Jama Saghecr (al-.fami u 

3 ’ s-Sauhir ), that if a person stiike at another 

L with a sword, during either night or day, or 

it lift a club against another in the night in a 

1 city, or in the day-time in the highway out of 

the city; and the person so threatened kill 
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him who thus strikes with the sword, or Ufa 
the club, nothing is incurred; because, as 
striking with s sword affords no room for 
delay or deliberation, it is in this case neces¬ 
sary to kill the person in order to repel him; 
and although, in the case of a club, there be 
more room for deliberation, yet in the night¬ 
time assistance cannot be obtained, and hence 
the person threatened is in a manner forced, in 
repelling the other's attack, to kill him. (And 
so likewise where the attack is made during 
the day-time in the highway, as there assist¬ 
ance cannot readily be obtained). .Where, 
therefore, a person thus slays another, the 
blood of the slain is of no account. If a 
lunatic draw a sword upon a person, and the 
person slay him, the fine of blood is due from 
his property, and does not fall upon his Akilas 
(Aqilah ). As-ShaH‘1 maintains that nothing 
whatever is incurred in this instance. In 
the same manner, also, if an infant draw a 
sword and make an attack upon a person, 
or if an animal attack anyone, and the per¬ 
son so attacked slay the infant, or the animal, 
a fine is due on account of the infant, or the 
value on account of the animal, according to 
Abu Hanifah, but not according to ash-Shafi‘i. 

“ If a person draw a sword upon another, 
and strike him. and then go away, and the 
person struck, or any other, afterwards kill 
this person, he is liable to retaliation. This 
is where the striker retires in such a wav as 
indicates that he will not strike again, for as, 
upon his so retiring, he no longer continues 
an assailant, and the protection of his blood 
(which had been forfeited by the assault) 
reverts, retaliation is consequently incurred 
by killing him. 

M If a person come in the night to a stronger, 
and carry off his goods by theft, and the owner 
of the goods follow and slay him, nothing 
whatever is incurred, the Prophet having 
said, * Ye may kill in preservation of your 
property.' It is to be observed, however, that 
this is only where the owner cannot recover 
his property but by killing the thief; for if 
he know that upon his calling out the thief 
would relinquish the goods, and he notwith¬ 
standing neglect calling out, and slay him, re- 
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taliation la incurred upon him, sine* he la 
cum slays the person unrighteously." (Hid*- 
yaA, voL iv. p. 291 .) 

JUWAIJtlYAH One of 

Muhammad’s wives. She was the daughter 
of the chief of the Bam 'l-Mu^fcaliq. She 
survived the Prophet some years. 

Sir William Muir writes (Life of Mahomet, 
new ed. p. 809): “ The captives of the Banj 
Mustalick having been carried to Medina with 
the rest of the booty, men from their tribe 
soon arrived to make terms for their release. 
One of them was Jnweiria, a damsel about 
twenty years of age, full of grace and beauty, 
the daughter of a chief, and married to one 
of her own tribe. She fell to the lot of a 
citizen, who, taking advantage of her rank 
and comeliness, fixed her ransom at nine 
ounces of gold. Despairing to raise so large 
a sum, she ventured into the presence of 
the Prophet, while seated in the apartment 
of Ayesha, and pleaded for some remission of 
the heavy price demanded for her freedom. 
Ayeeha no sooner saw that she was fair to 
look upon, and of a sprightly winning carriage, 
than her jealousy prognosticated what was 
about to come to pass. Mahomet listened to 
her supplications. ‘Wilt thou hearken,’ he 
said, ‘to something better than that thou 
askest of me ? ’ Surprised by his gentle 
accents, she inquired what that might be: 

1 Even that I should pay thy ransom, and 
marry thee myself I’ The damsel forth¬ 
with expressed her consent, the ransom 
was paid, and Mahomet, taking her at once 
to wife, built a seventh house for her recep¬ 
tion. As soon as the marriage was noised 
abroad, the people said that the Bani Musta¬ 
lick having now become their relatives, they 
would let the rest of the prisoners go free as 
Juweiria’s dower; ‘and thus no woman/ said 
Ayesha, telling the story in after days, 1 was 
ever a greater blessing to her people than this 
Juweiria.'*’ 

JUZ' (•>%*). One of the thirty por¬ 
tions into which the Qur'an is divided. 
[SXFAJU.] 


K. 


KA‘BAH ). Lit u A cube.” 

The cube-like building in the centre of the 
mosque at Makkah, which contains the Ha- 
jaru ’1-Aswad, or black stone. 

I. A Description of the Ka'bah .—It is, ac¬ 
cording to Burckhardt and Burton, an oblong 
massive structure, 18 paces in length, 14 in 
breadth, and about 35 feet in height. It is 
constructed of grey Makknn stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, with cement. (Burton 
says it is excellent mortar, like Roman 
cement.) The Ka‘bah stands upon a base 
two feet in height, which presents a sharp 


inclined plane; its roof being flat, it has, at 
a distance, the appearance of a perfect cube. 
The only door which affords entrance, and 
which is opened but two or three times in the 
year (Burton says it can be entered by pi]. 

; grims, by paying the guardian a liberal fee), 

| is on the east side, and about seven foet above 
J the ground. At the south-east corner of the 
Ka‘bah, near the door, is the famous black 
stone [hajaru ’l-a&wad], which forms a 
part of the sharp angle of the building, at 
four or five feet above the ground The black 
stone is an irregular oval, about seven inches 
in diameter, with an undulating surface, 
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composed of About a dozen smaller atones of 
different shapes and sizes. It is surrounded 
on all sides by a border of reddish brown 
cement, both the stone and the border being 
encircled by a band of a massive arch of gold 
or silver gilt, the aperture of the stone 
being one span and three fingers broad. In 
the corner facing the south, there is another 
stone about five feet from the ground. It is 
one foot and a half in length, and two inches 
in breadth, placed upright, and of common 
Makkan stone. According to the rites of the 
pilgrimage, this stone, which is called ar- 
Ruknu ’1-Yamani, or Yaman pillar, should 
only be touched with the right hand as the 
pilgrim passos it, but Captain Burton says he 
frequently saw it kissed by the pilgrims. 
Just by the door of tho Ka'bah, and close to 
the wall, is a slight hollow in the ground, 
lined with marble and sufficiently large to 
admit of throe persons sitting, which is called 
al-Mi‘jnn, and supposed to be the place where 
Abraham and his son Ishmael kncuded the 
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chalk and mud which they used to build the 
Ka‘bah. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. On the basis of the Ka‘bah, just above 
the Mi'jan, is an ancient Kuflc inscription, 
which neither Burckhardt nor Burton were 
able to decipher or to copy. On the north¬ 
west side of the Ka‘bah, about two feet below 
its summit, is the water-spout, which is called 
the Mi’zabu' r-Rahmah,or the water-spout of 
mercy. This spout is of gold, and was sent 
hither from Constantinople in A.II. 981. It 
carries rain from the roof, and discharges it 
upon Ishmael's grave. There are two large 
green marble slabs, which are said to have 
been presents from Cairo, a.h. 241, which are 
supposed to mark tho graves of Ha gar and 
Ishmael. The pavement round the Ka‘bah 
consists of a very handsome mosaic of 
various coloured stones, and is said to have 
been laid down a.h. 82G. On one side of the 
Ka‘bah is a semicircular wall, the extremities 
of which are in a lino with the sides of the 
K.Vbah, and distant about six feet, leaving an 
opening which leads to the grave of Ishmael. 
The wall is called al-Hatim, “the broken, 
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and the enclosed area al-IJijr, “ the enclo¬ 
sure.” The Ka‘bah is covered with a coarse 
tissue of mixed silk and cotton, being of a 
brilliant black colour, and with a gold band 
round it, upon which is inscribed tho ninetieth 
verse of the third chapter of the Qu ran: 
“ Verily the first home founded for mankind 
was surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing 
and a guidance to mankind." The inscription 
being in large Kuflc characters. For a fur¬ 
ther account of this covor, see kiswah. 



the ka‘bah. (Burton,) 


II. The History of the Ka'bah, is embraced 
in tho history of the Baitu Hah or masjioo 
’l-haram. , it . 

According to tho Traditions and the inven¬ 
tive genius of Muslim writers, the Ka‘bah was 
first constructed in heaven (where a model 
of it still remains, called tho Baitu'l-Ma'mur) 
two thousand years before tho creation of the 
world. Adam erected the Ka‘bah on earth 
exactly below the spot its perfect model 
occupies in heaven, and selected the stones 
from the five sacred mountains, Sinai, al-Judi, 
Hir&\ Olivet, and Lebanon. Ten thousand 
angels were appointed to guard the structure, 
but, as Burckhardt remarks, they appear to 
have been often most remiss in their duty l 
At the Deluge the Sacred House was destroyed. 
But the Almighty is said.to Have instructed 
Abraham to rebuild it; ' In its reconstruction 
Abraham was asristed by his son Ishmael, 
who with his mother Hagar were at the time 
residents of Makkah, Abraham having jour¬ 
neyed from Syria in order to obey the com¬ 
mands of God. 

Upon digging they found the original foun¬ 
dations of the building. But wanting a stone 
to mark the comer of the building, Ishmael 
started in search of one, and as he was going 
in the direction of Jabal Qubais, the angel 
Gabriel met him, and gave him the famous 
black stone. Ibn ‘Abbas relates that the 
Prophet said, the black stone when it came 
down from Paradise was whiter than milk, 
but that it has become black from the sins of 
those who have touched it. ( Mtshkat, book 
xi. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

Upon the death of Iehmael, the Ka‘bah 
foil into the possession of the Banu Jurhum, 
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and remained in their handi for a thomand 
years. It then became the property of the 
Band Khuza‘ah, who held it for three hun¬ 
dred years. But being constantly exposed to 
torrents, it was destroyed, and was rebuilt by 
Qusaiy ibn Kilab, who “put a top to it. Up 
to this time it is said to hare been open at 
the roof. 

It is said, by Muhammadan historians, that 
*Amr ibn Luhaiy was the first who introduced 
idolatry into Arabia, and that he brought the 
great idol Hubal from Hait in Mesopotamia 
and placed it in the sacred house. It then 
became a Pantheon common to all the tiibes. 
[idols.] The tribe of Qusaiy were the first 
who built dwelling-houses round the Ka'bah. 
The successors of the Banu Qusaiy were the 
Quraish. Soon after they came into posses¬ 
sion, the Kabbah was destroyed by fire, and 
they rebuilt it of wood and of a smaller size, 
than it had been in the time of the Banu 
jQusaiy. The roof was supported within by 
six pillars, and the statue of Hubal was placed 
over a wall then existing within the Ka‘bah. 
This took place during the youth of Muham¬ 
mad. Al-Azraqi, quoted by Burckhardt, says 
that the figure of the Virgin Mary and the 
infant Jesus was sculptured as a deity upon 
one of the six pillars nearest the gate. 

The grandfather of Muhammad, ‘Abdu ’1- 
Mut tftlib, the son of Hushim, became the cus¬ 
todian of the Sacred House ; and during his 
time, the Ka‘bah being considered too low in 
its structure, the Quraish wished to raise it; so 
they demolished it and then they rebuilt till 
the work reached the place of the black 
stone. Each tribe wishing to have the honour 
of raising the black stone into its place, they 
quarrelled amongst themselves. But they 
at last agreed that the first man who should 
enter the gate of the enclosure should be um¬ 
pire. Muhammad was the first to enter, and 
he was appointed umpire. He thereupon or¬ 
dered them to place the stone upon a cloth 
and each tribe by its representative to take 
hold of the cloth and lift it into its place. 
The dispute was thus ended, and when the 
stone had reached its proper place, Muham¬ 
mad fixed it in its situation with his own 
hand. 

At the commencement of Muhammad’s 
mission, it is remarkable that there is scarcely 
an allusion to the Ka‘bah,and this fACt, taken 
with the circumstance that the earliest Qib- 
lah or direction for prayer, was Jerusalem, 
and not the Ka‘bah, seems to imply that Mu¬ 
hammad’s strong iconoclastic tendencies did 
not incline hi8 sympathies to this ancient idol 
temple with its superstitious ceremonies. 
Had the Jews favourably received the new 
prophet as one who taught the religion of 
Abraham, to the abrogation of that of Moses 
and J68us, Jerusalem and not Makkah would 
have been the sacred city, and the ancient 
Rock [ftAKHRAH] and not the Ka*bah would 
have been the object of superstitious reve¬ 
rence. 

Taking the Surahs chronologically, thr 
earliest reference in the Qur’&n to the Ka*bah 
occurs in S&rah lit 4, where the Prophet 
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swam by the frequented home* (el-Bmtm 7- 
M&mvr), but commentators art not a gr e e d 
whether H refers to the Ka‘bah in Makkah, 
or its heavenly model *bove, which is said to 
be frequented by the angels. We then come to 
Surah xvii. 1, where Muhammad refers to his 
celebrated night dream of his journey from 
the Sacred Mosque (al-Afasjidu 'l-Hardw) at 
Makkah to the Remote Mosque (al-Matjidu 7- 
Aq$d) at Jerusalem, 'ftnd in this verse we 
find the Rock at Jerusalem spoken of as “ the 
precinct of which We (Qod) have blessed, to 
show him (Muhammad) of our signs,” prov¬ 
ing that even then the Prophet of Arabia had 
his heart fixed on Mount Zion, and not on the 
Ka'bah. 

When Muhammad found himself estab lished 
in al-Madinah, with a very good prospect of 
his obtaining possession of Makkah, and its 
historic associations, he seems to have with¬ 
drawn his thoughts from Jerusalem, and its 
Sacred Rock and to fix them on the house at 
Bftkkah as the home founded for mankind,— 
Blessed, and a guidance to all creatures. 
(Surah iii. 00). The Jews proving obdurate, 
and there being little chance of his succeed¬ 
ing in establishing his claim as their prophet 
spoken of by Moses, he changes the Qiblah, 
or direction for prayer, from Jerusalem to 
Makkah. The house at Makkah is made “ a 
place of resort unto men and a sanctuary ” 
(Surah ii. 119). 

The Qiblah is changed by an express com¬ 
mand of the Almighty, and the whole passage 
is remarkable as exhibiting a decided conces¬ 
sion on the part of Muhammad to the claims 
of the Ka‘hah as a central object of adoration. 
(Surah iii. 138-145.) 

44 We appointed the Qiblah which thou for¬ 
merly had8t, only that we might know him 
who folioweth the apostle, from him who 
turneth on his heels : The change is a dif¬ 
ficulty, but not to those whom God bath 
guided. But God will not let your faith be 
fruitless ; for unto man is God Merciful, Gra¬ 
cious. We have seen thee turning thy face 
towards every part of Henven; but we will 
have thee turn to a Qiblah which shall please 
thee. Turn then thy face towards the sacred 
Mosque, and wherever ye be, turn your faces 
towards that part. They, verily, to whom 
4 the Book ' hath been given, know this to be 
the truth from their Lord: and God is not 
regardless of what ye do. Even though thou 
shouldest bring every kind of sign to ; those 
who have received the Scriptures, yet thy 
Qiblah they will not adopt; nor shalt thou 
adopt their Qiblah ; nor will one pari of them 
adopt the Qiblah of the other. And if, after 
the knowledge which hath come to thee, thou 
follow their wishes, verily then wilt thou be¬ 
come of the unrighteous. They to whom we 
have given the Scriptures know him —the 
'fpostle —even as they know their own chil¬ 
dren: but truly a part of them do conceal 
the truth, though acquainted with it. The 
truth is from tby Lord. Be not then of those 
who doubt. All have a quarter of the Hea¬ 
vens to which they turn theni; but wherever 
ye be, hasten emulously after good: God will 
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one d»y bring you all together; rerily, God 
is all-powerful. And from whatever place 
thou comest forth, turn thy face toward the , 
sacred Mosque; for this is the truth from , 
thy Lord; and God is not inattentive to your ! 
doings. And from whatever plaoe thou 
comest forth, turn thy face toward the 
sacred Mosque; and wherever ye be, to that 
part turn your faces, lest men have cause of 
dispute against you: but as for the impious 
among them, fear them not; but fear me, that 
I may perfect my favours on you, and that 
ye may be guided aright.” 

The vecses of the second Surah of the 
Qur’an are, according to Jalalu ’d-din and 
other commentators, not in their chronological 
order. It is therefore difficult to fix the pre¬ 
cise date of the following verse 

Surah ii. 108: “ Who is more unjust than 
he who prohibits God’s mosques, that His 
name should not be worshipped there, and 
who strives to ruin them.” 

According to al-Baizawi, the verse either 
refers to the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
or to the Quraish who, at al-Hudaibiyah, had 
prevented the Prophet from entering Makkah 
until the following year. 

In the seventh year of the Hijrah, Muham¬ 
mad was, according to the treaty with the 
Quraish at al-Hudaibiyah in the previous 
year, allowed to enter Makkah, and perform 
the circuit of the Ka‘bah. Hubal and the 
other idols of the Arabian pantheon were 
still within the sacred building, but, as Mu¬ 
hammad’* visit was limited to three days, 
he confined himself to the ordinary ntes of 
the ‘ Umrahj or visitation, without 
with the idolatrous arrangement of the K»*b ah 
itself. Before he left, at the hour of midday 
prayer, Bilal ascended the holy house, and 
from its summit gave the first 
lim prayers, which were afterwards led by the 
Prophet in the usual form. . 

Tho following year Muhammad occupied 
Makkah by force of arms. The idols in tho 
Ka‘bah were destroyed, and the ntes of the 
pilgrimage were established as by divine 
enactment. From this time the history of 
the Ka‘bah becomes part of the history of 
Islam. 

The Khalifah ‘Umar first built a mosque 
round the Ka‘bah, a.h. 17. 

For a history of the sacred mosque at 
Makkah, see mabjidu ’l-habam. 
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asUU). A companion of the Prophet 
and one of the Ansars of the tribe of Kfeazraj. 
He was celebrated as a poet, and embraced 
Islam after the second pledge of Akabah. 
He was one of the three companions who re¬ 
fused to accompany Muhammad on the expe¬ 
dition to Tabuk (Hilal and Mararah being 
the other two), and who are referred to in 
the Qur’an, Surah ix. 118, 119: * Verily He 
is kind to them, unto the three who were 
left behind.” For a time Muhammad was 
displeased with them, but he afterwards be¬ 
came reconciled. Ka‘b became a companion 
of some note, and died during the reign of ‘All. 
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al-KABIR “The Great 

One.” One of the ninety-nine attribute* of 
God, Surah xxxiv. 22 : “ He is the High 
(al-'Alt) and the Great (< al-Kabir ).” 

KABIRAH (V*). The fem. of 

kabxr , “ great.” A term used in theological 
books for Gundh-i-Kabirah , “ a great sin ”; 
namely, that sin which is clearly forbidden in 
the law, and fur which punishment has been 
ordained of God. [six.] 

KA'BITAH (*««*). A sect of 

Muslims founded by Abu Qaslm Muhammad 
ibn al-Ka‘bi, who was a Mu‘tazill of Bagdad, 
who said the acts of God were without pur¬ 
pose, will, or desire. 

KACHKCTj Persia ? 

(▼nig. kacUcol). The begging bowl of » reli- 
gious mendicant, [faqib.] 

KAFALAH (BUtf). [bail.] 

IT A VAN ((^). The shroud for 

the dead. It usually consists of three pieces 
of doth for a man and five for a woman. 
Those for a man: 1, An izar t or piece of 
cloth, reaching from the navel to the knees 
or ankle joints ; 2 , A garni or shirt, from the 
neck to the knees ; 3, A sheet to cover the 
whole corpse. For a woman there are 
also a breast band and head band. The 
whole being of white, [burial.] 

KAFFARAH from kafr, 

“ to hide.” Heb. CrnSfl- ut - “ Co ' 

verings ; atonements ; expiation.” 

-The word occurs four times in the 

Qur’an, 
Surah v. 49: “ Whoso remitteth it as alms 
shall have expiation for his sins.” 

Surah v. 91: “ Its expiation Bhall be to 
feed ten persons.” “ This is \he expiation for 
your oaths.” , „ 

Surah v. 96: “In expiation thereof shall yo 

feed the poor.” . _ _ i 

The other word used is Jidyah [fidyahJ. 
The expression kaffdratu ’?- 2 Urtu 6 , “ atone¬ 
ment for sins,” is used for expiation by 
prayer, alms, fasting, and pilgrimage, [ex¬ 
piation.] 

al-KAFX “ The Suf - 

ficient One.” An attribute of God mentioned 
in the Qur’an, Surah xxxix. 37: “ Is not God 
sufficient for His servant.” 

al-KAFI The title of a 

collection of traditions by Abu Ja‘far Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ya‘qub al-Kulini (a.h. 328) received 
by the Shl‘ahs. 

KAFIR pi. htifirun. Lit. 

« The coverer.” Oue who hides or covers up 
the truth. 

The word is generally used by Muham¬ 
madans to define one who is an unbeliever 
in the ministry of Muhammad and his Qur’an, 
and in this sense it seems to have been used 
by Muhammad himself. Surah ii 37: 
“ Those who misbelieve ( wa'liazina kafarU ), 
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and call our signs lisa, they ars fellows of the 
Fire, they shall dwAll within for ever.” 

It is als.o used for those who believe in the 
Divinity of the Lord Jeans, and the Holy 
Trinity. Surah v. 76: “ They indeed are in¬ 
fidels (la-qad kafara ’llazina), who say God 
is al-Masihu ibn Maryam. . . . Verily him 
who associates anything with God, hath God 
forbidden Paradise, and his resort is the Fire.* 

Surah v. 77: «They are infidels who say 
Verily God is the third of three.” 

[On this passage the Kamalin say it re¬ 
fers to the Nestorians and to the Malakalyah, 
who believe that God is one of three, the 
other two being the mother and son.] 

According to the Haddu H-Muhtar (voL 
iii. p. 442), there are five classes of kafirs or 
infidels : (1) Those who do not believe in the 
Great First Cause; (2) Those who do not 
believe in the Unity of God, as the §anawi- 
yah who believe in the two eternal principles 
of light and darkness; fS) Those who be¬ 
lieve in the Unity of God, Dut do not believe 
in a revelation; (4) Those who are idolaters ; 
(5) Those who believe in God and in a reve¬ 
lation, bnt do not believe in the general mis¬ 
sion of Muhammad to the whole of mankind, 
as the Christians, a sect of the Jews (sic). 

Saiyid Sharif Jnrjani says: “ Mankind 
are divided into two parties, namely, those 
who acknowledge the mission of Muhammad, 
or those who do not believe in it. Those 
who do not believe in hie mission are either 
those who reject it and yet believe in the in¬ 
spiration and divine mission of other pro¬ 
phets, as the Jews or Christians, and also 
the Afajust (Fire Worshippers); or those who 
do not believe in any revelation of God’s 
will. Those who do not believe in any reve¬ 
lation from God, are either those who ac¬ 
knowledge the existence of .God, as the 
Brahma (Buddhists ?), or those who deny the 
existence of a Supreme Ruler, as the Dahrl , 
or Atheists.” 

“ Those who do not acknowledge Muham¬ 
mad as an inspired prophet are either those 
who do it wilfully and from mere enmity, or 
those who do not acknowledge it from reflec¬ 
tion and due study of the subject. For the 
former is eternal punishment, and for the 
latter that punishment which is not eternal. 
There are also those who, whilst they are 
Muslims, are not orthodox in their belief; 
these are heretics, but they are not kafirs. 
Those who are orthodox are an-Naji or the 
Salvationists.” (Sharfai H-Muwaqif, p. 597.) 

KAFOR The unthankful, 

or ungrateful. Condemned in the Qur’an, 
Surah xxii, 39 : “ God loveth not the false, 
the unthankful 

KAFtTR (jyJtf). Lit. u Camphor.” 

A fountain in Paradise mentioned in the 
Qur’an (Surah Ixxvi. 5) as the fountain where¬ 
of the servants of the Lord shall drink. But 
al-Baizawi, the commentator, takes it for an 
appellative, and believesthat the wine of Para¬ 
dise will be mixed with camphor because of 
its agreeable coolness and smell 
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al-KAHF 0-A*J3n. “The Care.” 
The title of the xvmth chapter of the Qur’an, 
in which is related the story of the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus, known as the A$babu 
'l-Kahf. 

KAHIN pi. kahanah and 

kuhhan . A soothsayer, or augur. The word 
occurs only twioe in the Qur’an; and in both 
instances it is used for “ a soothsayer.* 

Surah lii. 29: 11 For thou (Muhammad), by 
the favour of thy Lord, art neither a sooth¬ 
sayer ( kahin ), nor one possessed (inajnuh ).” 

Surah lxix. 42: “ Neither is it (the Qur’an) 
the word of a soothsayer (IdAtn). 

The word is used in the Traditions in the 
same sense only:— 

Mishkat, book iv. chap. i.: “ The Prophet 
said, believe in Islam, and put not your trust 
in soothsayers (kahanah)” 

Mishkat , book xxi. ch. ii. : M ‘Ayishah re¬ 
lates that the Prophet was asked about 
kahanahy fortune-tellers, and he said, ‘ You 
must not believe anything they say.’ It was 
then said, 1 0 Prophet, why do they then 
sometimes tell lies ? * And the Prophet said: 
* Because one of the jinn steals away the 
truth and carries it to the magician’s ear, and 
the magicians (kuhhan) mix a hundred lies 
with it.’ ” 

The Hebrew Kohain t upcus, is 

applied in the Old Testament not only to the 
Jewish priests, but also to Melchizedek 
(Gen. xiv. 18), Potipher (Gen. xli. 45; see 
marginal reading in our English version), and 
to Jethro (Ex. ii. 16). 

KAHRUBA (^^). Lit. “ Attract¬ 
ing Straws.” Electricity, or the power of 
attraction. A $ufl term. 

KAIFlYAH (W). “ Detailed 

circumstances.” A term used in Muhammadan 
books for a statement or account of any¬ 
thing, e.q. kaifxyat-i-taskhb'y “ the manner of 
attack”; kaifiyat - i-rdsikhah . “a fixed or 
permanent quality ” ; kaifxyat-i-'arizahy “ a 
moveable or accidental quality.” 

KA’LAH <W). A kind of sale 

which is prohibited. Mishkat , book xii. ch. 
v. pt. 2: “ The Prophet has forbidden selling 
on credit for credit.” 

‘Abdu ’1-Haqq explains it thus : “ If ‘Amr 
owe Zaid a piece of cloth, and Bakr ten dir¬ 
hams, and Zaid say to Bakr, I have sold you 
the piece of cloth, which is with ‘Amr for ten 
dirhams ”—this sale is forbidden. 

KALAM (f^). “ A word; speech.” 

‘//mu 'l-kalam, “ scholastic theology ”; fasifru 
’ l-kalam, “ eloquent ”; muha??a/u 7 -kaldwy 
“the substance of a discourse.” 

KALAMU ’LLAH (AN r ^). “The 

Word of God.” A title given to the Qur’an. 
Surah ii. 70: “Already a sect of them have 
heard the Word of God ” 
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KALIMAH (US). Lit. -‘The 

Word.” The Creed of the Muslim. 

m »« » & s 

La Ildha ilia 'Udhu: Muhammadun Rasulu 
' Udh: 

“ There is no deity but God: Muhammad is 
the Apostle of God.” 

The whole sentence as it stands does not 
occur in the Qur’an; but the first part °f the 
creed, 44 There is no deity but God,” is in 
the Suratu Muhammad, or XLvnth chapter of 
the Qur’an, verse 21; and the second part, 
“Muhammadis the Apostle of God,” is in the 
Suratu ’l-Fath, orXLvmth chapter, \erse 20. 
The first sentence is known as th o Nafy and 
the If bat, or the rejection (there is no deity) 
and the affirmation (6uf Goa), and is recited 
often as a religious office by the §ufi 
faqirs. 

The whole creed frequently oocurs in the 
Traditions, and is an oft-recurring clause in 
the daily prayer. 

This Kalimah occupies a similar place in 
the Muslim religion to the “ Shema 4 Israll ” of 
the Hebrew Bible in the Jews’ religion. The 
Sheina* (“ Hear ”) is the fourth verse of Deut. 
vl: “ Hear, 0 Israil, Jehovah our Elohlm is 
one Jehovah which is frequently used in 
daily morning and evening service of the 
Jews. From the Traditions ( Mishkat f book 
*i. ch. 2, pt. 1) it appears that a something 
similar to this well known symbol of the 
Muslim creed, was in use amongst the ancient 
Arabians, and is still recited by Muslims, 
amongst whom it is known as the Talbiyah : 

« I stand up for Thy service, O God I There 
is no partner with Thee.” [talbiyah.] 

The recital of the kalimah is the first of 
the five foundations or pillars of practice, 
and, according to the I'uwd’idu 'sh-Shai'Vah, 
every Muslim should recite it aloud at least 
once in his lifetime, and he should understand 
its meaning, [recital of the creed.] 

KALIMATU ’L-HA?RAH (LIT 
The fiat of God when He 

said “ Be,” and it was created. Tho word 
^ fain, is therefore called the Kalimatu 7- 
Jlazrah. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
xxxvi. 82; “ HiB bidding is only when He 
desires anything to say to it 4 BE,’ and it is.” 
And in about eleven other places. 

KALIMATU ’SH - SHAH AD AT 
US). “The word of testi¬ 
mony.” The following expression of belief; 
it j bear witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that Muhammad is His Apostle.” 
[prayer.] 

KALIMU’LLAH (4U\ ( * 4 K). “The 

Converse! with God.” A title given to the 
Prophet Moses ( vide Mishkdt , book xxn. ch. 
xil.Y It is also referred to in the Qur’an, Surah, 
iv. 162: “Mosea did God speak to—con* 
versing.” 

KALlSAH, KILlSAH A 

Christian Church. ’EKKXi 7 crta- The word is 
used in books of Muhammadan law for both 
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Christian and Jewish places of worship. The 
word karusah is Mso used. [XAlflSAH.] 

KAMIL “Perfect; com¬ 

plete.” Al-Insdnu ' l-Kdmil , 44 the perfect man.” 

A mystic term, [ihsahu ’l-xamil.] 

K A MIL T YAH (*JL). A sect of 

Shi 4 ah Muslims founded by Abu 1-Kamil, who 
said the A?ahib, or Companions of tho Pro¬ 
phet, were infidels, because they rejected the 
house of ‘All in forming the Khalifate, and 
he even called the Khalifah ‘All an infidel 
"because he did not claim his rights when Mu¬ 
hammad died. (Atid6u ’ t-Ta i rifdt i in loco.) 

KAN‘AN “ Canaan.” 

Not mentioned by name in the Qur’an. The 
Commentators al-B&izawi and Jalalu ’d-din, 
say he was the son of Noah; but tho author of 
the Qamus dictionary says he was the son of 
Shem. (According to the Old Testament, he 
was the son of Ham, Gen. x. 6; 1 Chron. 
i. 8.) 

He is said to be that son of Noah who was 
drowned, through unbelief, in the deluge. See 
Qur’an, Surah xi. 44. [noah.] 

KANlSAH (UejS). A Christian 

church, a Jewish synagogue, or a pagan 
temple. It is used in the Hiddyah (voL ii 
p. 219) for a synagogue, [churches.] 

al-KANZU ’L-MAKEFI 

Lit. “ The Secret Treasure.” 
A term used by the $ufls for the essence and 
personality of God. 

KARAWAN (oVO- Persian- “A 
caravan.” The Arabic term is Qfljilah. A 
party of merchants proceeding on a journey 
under the direction of a leader who is called 
a Qfljilah Bashu 

KAKBALA* (A/), or MASH- 

HADU ’L-HUSAIN. A city in al-‘Iraq, cele¬ 
brated as the scene of the martyrdom of al- 
IJusain [al-htjsain] and the place of his sepul¬ 
chre. It is fifty miles south-west of Baghdad, 
and about six miles weBt of the Euphrates. 

al-KAKIM “ The Gene¬ 

rous One.” One of the ninety-nine attributes 
of God. 

KARUBlN ((*>»,/). [chebubim.] 
KASHF (UU-*). The uncovering 

of anything covered; manifestation. A 
mystic term used for a revelation of any 
secret truth to the mind of man, by the grace 
and power of God. 

KATIB (s-* 0. An Amanuensis; 

a clerk ; a secretary. In the latter sense it 
is used for Muhammad ibn Sa‘d ibn Mani* 
az-Zuhri, the secretary to al-Waqidi. [ka* 
TTBC ’L-WAQLDI.] 

KATIBU ’L - WAQIDI (y-M 
The secretary of al-Waqidi. 
A Muslim historian, largely a noted by Sir 
William Muir in his Life of Mahomet , and 
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also by Sprenger, and often given u an autho¬ 
rity in the present work. 

Mr. Ameer All in his Life of Muhammad 
(London,. 1873), oonples the name of Kdtibu 


trustworthy and most careless biographers of 
Muhammad,” and quotes Ibn KhalUkan in 
support of his Opinion. It is quite true that 
Ibn Khallikan does speak of the traditions 
received by al-Waqidi as “ of feeble autho¬ 
rity,” but he bears testimony to the trust¬ 
worthiness of of- WdqidVs secretary in the 
strongest terms, as will be seen in the fol¬ 
lowing quotation, and it is manifestly unfair 
of Mr. Ameer All to couple the two names 
together in his preface:— 

“ Abd Abd Allah Muhammad Ibn Saad 
Ibn Mani aa-Zuhri, was a man of the highest 
talents, merit, and eminence. He lived for 
some time with al-Wakidi [waqidi] in the 
character of a secretary, ana for this reason 
he became known by the appellation of Kati- 
bu-l-Wakidi Amongst the masters under 
whom he studied was Sofyftn Ibn Oyaina. 
Traditional information was delivered on his 
own authority by Abd Bakr Ibn Abid- 
DunyA and Abd Muhammad al-H&rith Ibn 
Abi Os&ma at-Tamimi. He composed an ex¬ 
cellent work, in fifteen volumes, on the dif¬ 
ferent classes ( tabakdt ) of Muhammad’s com¬ 
panions and of the T&bis. It contains also a 
history of the khahfs brought down to his 
own time. He left also a smaller Tabakdt. 
His character as a veracious and trustworthy 
historian is universally admitted. It is said 
that the complete collection of al-Wakidi’s 
works remained in the possession of four 
persons, the first of whom was his secretary, 
Muhammad ibn Saad. This distinguished 
writer displayed great acquirements in the 
sciences, the traditions, and traditional lite¬ 
rature ; most of his books treat of the tradi¬ 
tions and law. The Khatib Abd Bakr, author 
of the history of Baghdad, speaks of him in 
these terms: 1 We consider Muhammad ibn 
Saad as a man of unimpeached integrity , and 
the Traditions which he delivered are a proof 
of his veracity , for in the greater part of the 
information handed down by him, we find 
him discussing it, passage by passage.’ He 
was a mawla (slave) to al-Husain Ibn Abd 
Allah Ibn Obaid Allah Ibn al-AbbAs Ibn Abd 
al-Muttalib. He died at Baghdad on Sunday 
the 4th of the latter JumAda, a.h. 203 (De¬ 
cember, A.D. 818), at the age of sixty-two 
years, and was interred in the cemetery out¬ 
side the Damascus gate (Bib aB-Sh&m.)”_ 

(Ibn Khallikan. Biog. Diet., in loco.) 


al-KAUSAR (y*^). Lit. u Abun¬ 
dance.” A pond in Muhammad’s paradise 
known as the ffauzu 'l-Kauiar, or “ The 
Pond of Abundance,” 

The word occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah 
cviii. 1-3:— 

“ Truly we have given thee an abun¬ 
dance (i.e. al-Kaw&ar ); 

“ Pray therefore to the Lord, and slay the 
victims. 
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“ Verily whoso hateth thee shall be child¬ 
less.” 

But it is not clear whether the pond is in¬ 
tended in this verse. Al-Bai^awi thinks it 
refers to abundance of blessings and not to 
the pond. 

Anas relates that the Prophet said the pro¬ 
phet taw the pond al-Kausar in the night of 
his Mi‘raj or heavenly journey [mi‘raj] and 
that it “ was a river of water on each side of 
which there were domes, each formed of a 
hollow pearl.” 

*Abdu llah ibn ‘Amr relates that the Pro¬ 
phet said “the circumference of al-Kauttar 
is a month’s journey, and it is a square, its 
water whiter than milk, its smell sweeter 
than musk, and its cups for drinking sparkle 
like the stars of heaven. He who drinks of 
its waters shall never thirst.” ( Mishkdt , 
book xxiii ch. xii.) 

KBABAR-I-WHUp «*•). 

A term used in the Traditions for a tradition 
related by one person and handed clown by 
one chain of narrators. [tradition.] 

J2JABAR MUTAWlTIR (>* 
A term used for tra¬ 
dition which is handed down by very many 
distinct chains of narrators, and which has 
been always accepted as authentic and ge¬ 
nuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against it. 

Syud Ahmad Khan says all learned Mus¬ 
lims of every period have declared the Qur’an 
is the only Hadis Mutawatir, but some have 
declared certain Ahadis also to be Muta- 
witir, the number of such not exceeding fi ve. 
{Essay on the Traditions , p. 15.) [tradi¬ 
tions.! 

KEABlS O^-***)* " Impure; 

base; wicked.” 

Qur’an viii. 88: “That God may distin¬ 
guish the vile from the good, and may put 
the vile one on the top of the other, and 
heap all up together, and put them into hell.” 

KEADIJAH (***^). Known as 

Khadxjdtq ’ l-Kubra , “Khadijah the Great.” 
The Hrsb wife if Muhammad, and the first 
convert to a belief in his mission. 

She was a Qur&ish lady of good fortune, 
the daughter of KhuwaiUd, who was the 
great grandson of Qupaiy. Before she mar¬ 
ried Muhammad, she was a widow who had 
been twice married, and had borne two sons 
and a daughter. Upon her marriage with 
Muhammad, she hnd attained her fortieth 
year, whilst he was only twenty-five years of 
age. She continued to be his only wife until 
the day of her death. She died December. 
a.d. 619, aged 65; having been his coun¬ 
sellor and support for five-and-twenty years. 
She had borne Muhammad two sons and four 
daughters: al-Qasim, and ‘Abdu ’llah, also 
called at-T&iyib and at-Tahir, Zainab, Ru- 
qaiyah, Fatimah, and Umm Kulsum. Of 
those, only Fatimah survived the Prophet, 
and from her and her husband ‘AH are de¬ 
scended that posterity of Saiyids who are 
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the subjects of such frequent petitions in the 
kfrutbahs and the liturgical prayers in all 
parts of tho Muhammadan world. 

Muhammad ever retained his affoction for 
Khadijah. 4 Ayishah said: 11 1 was never so 
ealous of any one of tho Prophet’s wives as 

was of Khadijah, although I never saw hor. 
Tho Prophet was always talking of her t and he 
would very often slay goats and cut thorn up, 
and send pieces of thorn as presents to Kha- 
dijah’s female friends. I often said to him, 
1 One might suppose there had not been such 
another woman & e Khadijah in the world! ’ 
And tho Prophet would then praise her and 
say she was bo and so, and I had children by 
her." (Mishka t, book xxix. ch. xxii.) 

According to a traditional saying of Mu¬ 
hammad, Khadijah. Fafcimah, the Virgin 
Mary, and Asiyah the wife of Pharaoh, were 
the four perfect women. (Mishkdt, book 
xxiv. oh. xxix. pt. 2 .) [muhammad.] 

KEAFI Gj*). “Hidden.” A 

term used in works on exegesis for that 
whioh is hidden in its meaning, as compared 
with that whioh is obvious. [QuaAif.] 

KRAIBAB (jm*). A rich and 

populous valley, eight stages from al- 
Madmah, inhabited by Jews, It is cele¬ 
brated in the history of Islftm os the scene 
of one of Muhammad’s expeditions, A.H. 7, 
when the chief Kinanah was slain and the 
whole valley conquered. (See Muir’s Life oj 
Mahomet , new ed., p. 888, seqq.) 

Horo the Prophet instituted mut'ah, or 
temporary marriage. [mut^ah.] Here wero 
tho special orders regarding clean and unclean 
animals promulgated. Here Muhammad 
married Safiyah, the widow of the chief of 
Kljaibar. Here Zainab, the sister of the 
warrior Marhsb, who had lost her husband, 
hor father, and her brother in battle, tried 
to poison the Prophet with a poisoned kid. 
The campaign of K^aibar, therefore, marks 
an epoch in the Prophet’s history, [mvhajc- 

M AD. J 

KHAIRAT (-V-). The plural 
of Khair. “Charity; good deeds.” The 
word occurs in the Qur’an in its singular 
form (khair), but in modern theological works 
it is more frequently used in its plural 
form. 

XBAIRU ’L-QURtTN ^). 

The best generations. A term used for the 
first three generations of Muslims from the 
time of the Prophet. Mnhammad is related 
to have said there would be three virtuous 
generations, the one in which he lived and 
the two following it. 

KBALFIYAH (M*). A sect of 
Muslims founded by Khalfu ’1-Khariji, who 
maintained, contrary to the general belief, 
that the children of idolaters will be eter¬ 
nally damned. 

KPALID (jJU.). Son of al-Wctlid. 
The famoua Muhammadan general. He 
fought against Muhammad at Uhud and de- 
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feated the Muslim army. The Prophet mar¬ 
ried Maimfin&h, who was an aunt to K^alid, 
a lady fifty-one years of age, and soon after¬ 
wards Khalid himself embraced Islam and 
became one of its most powerful champions. 
He led the Bedouin converts in the advance 
on Makkah, and was prosent as one of the 
chief leaders of the Muslim army at the 
battle of Hunain, and subsequent expeditions. 
In the reign of Abu Bakr, he murdered 
Malik Ibn Nuwairah, an eminent Arab chief, 
and married his widow. The murder greatly 
displeased the Khalifah Abu Bakr, and he 
would have ordered Khalid tb be put to 
death, but *Umar interceded for him. He 
afterwords took tho lead in various expedi¬ 
tions. He invaded al-‘Iriq and Syria, took 
Bustrah, defeated the Christians at Ajnadin, 
commanded the Muslim army at Yarmuk, and 
subdued the oountry as far as the Euphrates. 
After the taking of Damascus, he was recalled 
by ( Umar, and sent to Him? and Ba ( labakk. 
He died at Hims a.h. 18, a.d. 689. 

KBALIDCrN (<a^), pL of khalid, 

44 Everlasting.” A term used to express the 
everlasting character of the joys of heaven 
and the torments of hell It is used fifty 
times in the Qur’an in this sense, [stomal 
PUKIBKMBHT.] 

KBALIFAH (**J*), pi. Khutafd*, 

from kjtalf, “to leave behind.” Anglic*, 
“Caliph.” A successor; a lieutenant; a 
vicegerent, or deputy. The word is used in 
the Qur’an for Adam, as the vicegerent of the 
Almighty on earth. 

Sarah ii. 28: “ And when thy Lord said 
to the angels, 4 1 am about to place a vice¬ 
gerent (Mali/ah) on the earth,’ they said, 
4 Wilt Tnou place therein one who will do 
evil thorein and shod blood ? ’ ” 

And also for David :— 

SQrah xxxviil 26: 44 0 David! verily We 
have made thee a vicegerent (kfecUifah); 
judge then between men with troth” 

In Muhammadanism it is the title given 
to the successor of Muhammad, who is vested 
with absolute authority in all matters of 
state, both civil and religious, as long as he 
rules in conformity with the law of the Qur’in 
and Hadis. The word more frequently used 
for the office in Muhammadan works of ju¬ 
risprudence, is Imam (leader), or al-Imamu 
7-A 4 gam (the great leader), it is held to be 
an essential principle in the establishment of 
the office, that there shall be only one Khalifah 
at the same time; for the Prophet said: 
41 When two Khalifahs have been set up, put 
the last to death and preserve the other, for 
the last is a rebel” (Mishkdt, book xvi 
ch. i.) 

According to all Sunni Muhammadan 
books, it is absolutely necessary that the 
Khalifah be “ a man, an adult, a sane person, 
a free man, a learned divine, a powerful ruler, 
a just person, and one of the Quraish (i.e. of 
the tribe to which the Prophet himself be¬ 
longed). 

The Shl 4 ahs hold that he should be one of 
the descendants of the Prophet’s own family; 
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but this U rejected by the Sunnis and Wah- 
hftbls. 

The condition that the Khalifah should be 
of the Qaraish is very important, for thereby 
the present Ottoman Saltans fail to establish 
their claims to the Khalifats (Arabic Khilafak). 
The four immediate successors of Muhammad 
are entitled the Khulafdfu 'r-Rd*hidun, or “ the 
well-directed Khalifahs.” According to the 
Baghyatu V-/2aitf, only the first five Khali- 
fahs, Abfi Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, ‘All, and al¬ 
iiasan, are entitled to the distinction of Kha- 
lifah, the others being merely Aiptrs, or 
Governors. After the deaths of the first five 
Khalifahs, the Khalifate, which is allowed by 
all parties to be elective and not hereditary, 
passed successively to the Umayades (Sana 
iJmayah ). The first Khalifah of this dynasty 
#as Mu'awiyah, the grandson of Umaiyah of 
the Qaraish tribe, who received the Khalifato 
from al-IJasan. Of the Umayades, there 
were fourteen Khalifahs who reigned at 
Damascus, extending over a period from a.h. 
41 to A.H. 132 (a.d. G61 to a.d. 750). The 
title then passed to Abu 1-*Abbas, the fourth 
in descent from al-‘ Abbas, the uncle of Mu¬ 
hammad, and the Abbaside Khalifahs. thirty- 
seven in number, who reigned it Bayhd&d 
from a.h. 132 to A.H. 656 (iuD. 750 to a.d. 

1258) . 

The temporal power of the Abbaside Kha¬ 
lifahs was overthrown by Halak Khan, grand¬ 
son of the celebrated Chenjiz Kkan, a.d. 
1258; but for three centuries, certain de¬ 
scendants of the Abbaside, or Baghdad 
Khalifahs, resided in Egypt, and asserted their 
claim to the spiritual power. The founder 
of the present dynasty of Turkish Sultans 
was ‘Usman (Othman), a chieftain descended 
from the Oighuz Turks (born at Sakut, a.d. 

1259) , who was at first the ruler of a small ter¬ 
ritory in Bithynia,but who in 1299 invaded the 
whole country of Makkah, and Subsequently 
extended his conquests to the Black Sea, 
and whose successor, Salim (ninth in descent), 
obtained the title of Khalifah from one of 
the Abbaside Khalifahs in Egypt. About 
the year a.d. 1515 (a.h. 921), Salim I., ruler 
of the Ottoman Turks and Emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, finding himself the most powerful 
prince of his day in Islam, and wishing still 
further to consolidate his rule, conceived the 
idea of reviving in his own person the ex¬ 
tinct glories of the Khalifate. He had more 
than one claim to he considered their cham¬ 
pion by orthodox Muhammadans, for he was 
the grandson of that Muhammad II. who had 
finally extinguished the Roman Empire of 
the East; and he had himself just ended a 
successful campaign against the heretical 
Shah of Persia. His only rivals among Sunni 
princes were the Muslim Emperors in India, 
the Emperor of Morocco, and the Mameluke 
ruler of Egypt, then known to the world as 
par excellence , “ the Sultan.” With the two 
former, as rulers of what were remote lands 
of Islam, Salim seems to have troubled him¬ 
self little, but he made war on Egypt. In 
a.d. 1516 he invaded Syria, its outlying pro¬ 
vince, and in a.d. 1517* he entered Cairo. 


There he made prisoner the reigning Mame¬ 
luke, Qansau T-Qhauri, and had him publicly 
beheaded. 

He then, in virtue of a very doubtful cee- 
sion made to him of hia rights by one Mu- 
tawakkil Ibn *Amri T-Hakim, a descendant 
of the house of al-*Abb&s, whom he found 
living as titular Khalifah in Cairo, took to 
himself the following style and title: Sultanu 
's-Salatin wa Hakimu 'l-Hakim\n, MaliJev 7 - 
Bahrain wa ffamiyu 7-£amztn, Khalifatu 
W-Raxuli 'Uah> Amiru 7-A/uWnin, wa Sultan, 
wa jyhan ; that is: “ King of kings and Rnler 
of rulers, Monarch of the two seas (the Me¬ 
diterranean and the Red Sea) and Protector 
of the two lands (al-Hijaz and Syria, the 
holy lands of Islam), Successor (Khalifah) of 
the Apostle of God, Ruler of the Faithful, 
King and Chief.” It is said that he first had 
the satisfaction of hearing his name men¬ 
tioned in the public praye.s as Khalifah 
when he visited the Great Mosque of Zacha- 
rias at Aleppo, on his return northwards in 
1619. 

Such are the titles still claimed by the 
Ottoman Sultans, who arrogate to themselves 
the position of Khalifahs and Successors to 
the Prophet. It is, however, a mere asser¬ 
tion ; for the title and office being elective 
and not hereditary, it was not in the power 
of any JLhalifah to transfer it to another. 
Force of circumstances alone has compelled 
the ruler of the Ottoman Empire to assume 
the position, and has induced his subjects to 
acquiesce in the usurpation. We have not 
seen a single work of authority, nor met 
with a single man of learning, attempting to 
prove that the Sultans of Turkey are rightful 
Khalifahs ; for the assumption of the title by 
anyone who is not of the Quraish tribe is 
undoubtedly illegal and heretical, as will be 
seen from the following authorities:— 

Mishkatu H-Mafdbih, book xxiv. ch. xii.: 
“ Ibn *Amr relates that the Prophet of God 
said: * The Khalifah shall be in the Quraish 
tribe as long as there are two persons in it, 
one to rule and another to serve.’ ” 

Sharhu U-Muwaqif, p. 606, Arabic edition, 
Egypt: “ It is a condition that the Khalifah 
(Imam) be of the Quraish tribe. All admit 
this except the Khawarii and certain Mu‘ta- 
zilahs. We all say with the Prophet: * Let the 
Khalifah be of the Qnraish ’; and it i» cer¬ 
tain that the Companioife acted upon this in¬ 
junction, for Abu Bakr urged it as an autho¬ 
rity upon the Angara, on the day\)f Sakhifab, 
when the Companions were present and 
agreed. It is, therefore, for a certainty 
established that the Khalifah must be of the 
Quraish.” 

The Hujjatu ’ Udhi ’ l-Baldghah , p. 336, 
Arabic edition, Delhi: “ It is a necessary 
condition that the KhaKf&h (Imam) be of 
the Quraish tribe.” 

The Kash'hafu 'l-I?tilaluit; A Dictionary 
of Technical Termt. Edited by Colonel N. 
LeeB, in loco : « The Khalifah (Imum) must 
be a Quraish.” 

It is a matter of history that the Wahhabis 
regarded the Turkish SuRdn as a usurper, 
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when Sa'fid took Makkah and al-Medinah in 
1804; and to the present day, in countries 
not tinder Turkish rule, the is re¬ 

cited in behalf of the Amir, or ruler of the 
Muslim state, iustead of the Ottoman Sultan, 
which would not be the case if he were ac¬ 
knowledged as a lawful Khalifah. In a col¬ 
lection of kfcutbahs, entitled the Majma'u 
Ekatab , the name of the Sultan of Turkey 
does not once occur, although this collection 
is much used in Muhammadan states. We 
have seen it stated that the Sultan is prayed 
for in Hyderabad and Bengal; but we be¬ 
lieve it will be found, upon careful inquiry, 
that he was not mentioned by name, until 
very recently, in any of the mosques of India, 
fchutbahs, in which there are prayers for the 
Ottoman Sultan by name, have been im¬ 
ported from Constantinople. 

According to Mr. W. S. Blunt, the chief 
arguments of the Haniflte ‘Ulama’ in sup¬ 
port of the claims of the present Ottoman 

(1) I'he right of the Sword.—- r The Khalifate 
being a necessity (and this all Muslims 
admit), it was also a necessity that the de 
facto holder of the title should be recognised 
until a claimant with a better title should 
appear. Now, the first qualification of a 
claimant was, that he should make the claim, 
and the second, that he should be supported 
by a party; and Salim had both claimed the 
Kbalifate and supported his pretensions at 
the head of an army. He challenged the 
world to produce a rival, and no rival had 
been found. 

(2) Election , that is, the sanction of a legal 
bodv of elders. It was argued that, as the 
ahlu { aod (or council), had been removed 
from al-Madinah to Damascus, and from 
Damascus to Baghdad, and from Baghdad 
to Cairo, so it had been once more legally 
removed from Cairo to Constantinople. 
Salim had brought with him to St. Sophia s 
some of the ‘Ulama’ (learned men) of the 
Azhar mosque in Cairo, and these in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Turkish ‘Ulama had elected 
him or ratified his election. A form of elec¬ 
tion is to the present day observed at Con¬ 
stantinople in token of this right, and each 
new Sultan of the house of ‘Usman, as he 
succeeds to the temporal sovereignty of 
Turkey, must wait before being recognised 
as Khalifah till he has received the sword of 
office at the hands of the ‘Ulama. This cere¬ 
mony it is customary to perform in the 
mosque of Aiyub. 

(3) Nomination .—Sultan Salim, as has been 
already said, obtained from Mutawakkil, a 
descendant of the Abbasides, and himself 
titularly Khalifah, a full cession of all the 
Khalifah rights of that family. The fact, as 
far as it goes, is historical, and the only flaw 
in the argument would seem to be that Mu¬ 
tawakkil had no right thus to dispose of a 
title to an alien, which was his own only in 
virtue of his birth. As a precodent for nomi¬ 
nation, they cite the act of Abu Bakr, who 
on his death-bed recommended ‘Umar as his 
Successor in the Khalifats. 
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(4) The Guardianship of the Two Shrines 
(Haraman) % that is to say, of Makkah and 
Jerusalem, but especially of Makkah. It has 
been asserted by some of the ‘Ulema*, and it 
is certainly a common opinion at the present 
day, that the sovereignty of al-Qijaz ia in 
itself sufficient title to the Kbalifate. It 
seems certainly to have been so considered 
in the first age of Islam, and many a bloody 
war was then fought for the right of protect¬ 
ing the Saitu 7/aA, but the connection of al- 
Hijaz with the empire of the Khallfahs has 
been too often broken to make this a very 
tenable argument. In the tenth century, 
Makkah was held by the Karmathian here¬ 
tics, in the thirteenth by the Imams of §an 4 tf, 
and for seven years in the present oentury by 
the Wahhabis. Still the de facto sovereignty 
of the Haramain, or two shrines, was one of 
Salim’s pleas; and it is one which has reap¬ 
peared in modern arguments respecting the 
Khalifal rights of his descendants. 

(5) Possession of the Aminat , or sacred 
relics. This last is a plea addressed to the 
vulgar rather than to the learned; but it is 
one which cannot be passed by unnoticed 
here, for it exercises a powerful influence at 
the present day over the ignorant mass, of 
Muslims. It was asserted, and is still a pious 
belief, that from the sack of Baghdad in 
a.d. 1258, certain relicts of the Prophet and 
his Companions were saved and brought to 
Cairo, and thence transferred by Salim to 
Constantinople. These were represented as 
constituting the imperial insignia of office, and 
their possession as giving & title to the suc¬ 
cession. They consisted of the cloak of the 
Prophet, borne by his soldiers as a standard, 
of some hairs of the Prophet’s beard, and of 
the sword of ‘Umar. The vulgar still believe 
them to be preserved in the mosque of Aiyub 
at Constantinople. (See The Euture of Islam i 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, London, 1882, 

p. 66.) 

On the general question as to whether or 
not an Imam, or Kh alifah. ia necessary for 
Islam, the author of the Sharhu 'l-Muwa<pf 
says, “ The appointment of an Imam (t.e. 
Khalifah) is incumbent upon the united body 
of Muslims, according to the orthodox law of 
the Sunnis, although the Mu*tazilahs and 
Zaidiyahs say it is merely expedient, but not 
ordered by tho law, whilst the Ishmailiyahs 
and the Imamiyahs say God will Himself ap¬ 
point an Imam for the establishment of sound 
doctrine. Some say the appointment of an 
Imam is only necessary when Muslims are 
at peace amongBt themselves and united, and 
not when they are in a state of rebellion. 

The arguments in favour of the absolute 
necessity of an Imam, or Khalifah. being 
appointed, are that in the time of Abu Bakr, 
the first Khalifah, it was established by 
general consent; and Abu Bakr, in his first 
khutbah after the death of Muhammad, said: 
“ Beware ! Muhammad is certainly dead, and 
it is necessary for this religion that some 
one should be appointed for its protection.” 
And all the Muslims at that time consented 
to this saying of Abu Bakr, and consequently 
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in *11 ages Muslims hare had an Tmim. And 
it is wall known that without such an officer 
Islam cannot be protected from evil, for 
without him it is impossible to maintain the 
orders of the Muslim law, such as marriage, 
Jihad, punishment, and the various ordinances 
of Islkm. (Sharku 'l-Muwaqif, p. 608*) . 

The following are some of the injunctions 
of Muhammad regarding the Imam or Kha- 
lifah;— 

“When two Khalifahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death and preserve 
the other, for the second is a rebel” 

“He who acknowledges an Imanf must 
obey him as far as he can, and if a pretender 
comes, kill him.” 

“ Whomever God appoints as Imam, and he 
does not protect his people, shall never smell 
the smells of paradise.” 

“It is indispensable for every Muslim to 
listen to, and approve the orders of the Imam, 
whether he likes or dislikes, so long as he is 
not ordered to sin and act contrary to law; 
then when he is ordered to sin, he must 
neither attend to it nor obey it.” 

“ Whoever quits obedience to the Imam 
and divides a body of Muslims, dies like the 
people in ignorance; and whoever takes a part 
m an affray, without knowing the true from 
the false, does not fight to show his religion, 
but to aid oppression; and if he is slain, then 
he dies as the people of ignorance; and that 
person who shall draw his sword upon my 
people, and kill the virtuous and the vicious, 
and not fear the killing of Muslims or those 
grote cted by them, is not of me nor am I of 

“ The Companions said, ‘ 0 Prophet! when 
they are our enemies and we theirs, may 
we not fight with them?’ He said, ‘No, 
so long as they keep on foot the prayers 
amongst you ’; this he repeated, ‘ Beware 1 
he who shall be constituted your prince, see 
if he does anything in disobedience to God; 
and if he does, hold it in displeasure, but do 
not withdraw yourselves from his obedience.” 

“ He who forsakes obedience to the Imam, 
will come before God on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion without a proof of his faith; and he 
who dies without having professed to the 
Imam, dies as the people of ignorance.” 

“ Prophets were the governors of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel; when one died, another supplied 
his place; and verily there is no prdphet 
after me, and the time is near when there 
will be after me a great many Khalifahs. 
The Companions said, ‘ Then what do you 
order .us ? ’ The Prophet said, * Obey the 
Khalifah, and give him his due; for verily 
God will ask about the duty of the subject.' ” 

“ Beware I you are all guardians, and you 
will all be asked about your subjects; then 
the Imam is the guardian of the subject, and 
he will be asked respecting the subject; and 
a man is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked how they behaved, and his 
conduct to them; and a wile is a guardian 
to her husband's house and children, and 
Trill be interrogated about them; and a slave 
is a shepherd to his master's property, and 
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will be aaked about it whether he took good 
care of it or not.” 

“God never sent any prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah. but had two counsellors 
with him; one of them directing lawful 
deeds, and that is an angel, and the other, 
in sin, And that is the devil; and he is guarded 
from sin whom God has guarded.” (jd\*hkat y 
book xvi. ch. i.) 

L— The Khatxfah* of the Sunnis, from the 
death of Muhammad to the present time. 

(1) The four rightly directed Khalifahs, 
and al-B&san (at Makkah):— 

1. Abft Bakr, a.h. 11 (a.d. 682). 

(Collected the Qur'fin into one volume.) 

2. ‘Umar, A.H. 18 (a.d. 684). 

(Conquered Egypt, Syria, and Persia.) 
8. ‘Usman, a.h. 28 (a.d. 648). 

(Invades Cyprus; revolt at al-Kifah.) 

4. ‘AH, a.h. 85 (a.d. 655). 

(Revolt of Mu*awiyah; ‘All assas¬ 
sinated.) 

5. Al-Qasan, A.H. 40 (a.d. 660). 

(Resigns; poisoned.) 

(2) umaiyade dynasty. The Banff Umai- 
yah (at Damascus):— 

1. Mu‘awiyah L, a.h. 41 (a.d. j661). 

(Siege of Constantinople; makes Da¬ 
mascus the capital.) 

2. Tazid L, a.h. 60 (a.d. 679). 

(Destruction of al-Qusain's party and 
his death.) 

8. Mu*awiyah IX, A.H. 64. (a.d, 688). 
(Deposed.) 

4. Marwftn L, A.H. 64 (a.d. 688). v 

(Poisoned.) 

5. ‘Abdu 1-Malik, A.H. 65 (a.d. 6841 

(Arabian money first coined.) 

6. Al-Walid I., a.h. 86 (a.d. 705). 

(Conquest of Africa, Spam, Bufcharah.) 

7. Sulaiman, a.h. 96 (a.d. 715). 

(Defeated before Constantinople; dies 
of grief.) 

8. ‘Umar (Omerl A.H. 99 (a.d. 717). 

(Poisoned.) 

9. Tazid II., a.h. 101 (a.d. 720). 

(His generals successful in war.) 

10. Hi sham, a.h. 105 (a.ix 724). 

(Charles Martel checks the conquest of 
the Arabs in the West; rise of the 
Abbasides.) 

11. Al-Walid H., a.h. 125 (a.d. 743). 

(Slain by conspirators.) 

12. Yazld ELL, a.h. 126 (a.d. 744). 

(Died of the plague.) 

18. Ibrahim, a.h. 126 (a.d. 744). 

(Deposed.) 

14. Marwan, a.h. 127 (a.d. 744). 

(Defeated by the Abbasides, pursued 
to Kgypt, and slain on the banks of the 
Nile.) 

The end of the Umayah dynasty, a*h. 182 
(a.d. 749). 

(8) The Abbaside dynasty. Ad-Daulatu *1- 
‘Abb&siyab (at Baghdad and Saumara). 

1. Abfi I- 1 Abbas as-Saffah, a.h. 182 (a.d. 750). 

(Resides at al-Kfffah.) 

2. Al-Manjur, a.h. 186 (a.d. 754). 

_ (Abdu 'r-Ralpnan, the Umaiy&h Kha¬ 
lifah seizes Spain; Baghdad founded). 
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8. Al-M*hdl, JLH. 158 (a775> 

(Conquers Nicomedia on Sea of Mar¬ 
mora, making the Empress Irene pay 
tribute.) 

4. Al-Hadi, A.H. 169 (a.p. 785). 

5. Harunu ’r-BasMd. a.h. 170 (A.H. 786). 

(The hero of Arabian NightB; a flou¬ 
rishing period of Arabian literature.) 

C. Al-Amin, a.h. 193 (a.d. 809). 

7. Al-Ma’mun, a.h. 198 (A.D. 813). . ,. 

(The Augustan period of Arabian 
letters.) 

8. Al-M^tarim, a.h. 218 (a.d. 833). 

(Makes the city of Saumara his 
capital; decline of the Khalifate.) 

9. Al-Wasiq, 227 (a.d. 841). 

10. Al-Mutawakkil, a.h. 232 (a.d. 847). 

(A persecutor of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians ; murdered.) 

11. Al-Munta?ir t AH. 247 (a.d. 881). 

12. Al-Muata‘in, A.H. 248 (a.d. 862). 

13. Al-Mu‘tazz, a.bl 252 (a.d. 866). 

14. Al-Muhtadi, A.A. 255 (a.d. 869). 

16. Al-Mu^amid, a.h. 256 (a.d. 870). 

(Re-establishes the capital at Baghdad.) 

16. Mu‘tazid, a.h. 279 (a.d. 892). 

(Conquers Persia; Ismail Samain 
seizes Turkistan from the Khalifah.) 

17. Al-Muktafi L, a.h. 289 (a.d. 902). 

(Ismail Samain seizes Persia from the 

la Al-Muqtaclir, a.h. 295 (a.d. 908). 

(The Fatimites in Egypt.) 

19. Al-Qahir, A.H. 320 (a.d. 932> 

(Blinded and deposed.) 

20. Ar-Ra?i, a.h. 322 (a.d. 934). 

(The last of the Khalifahs who ever 
recited the khutbah.) 
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35. Az-^ahir, a.h. 622 (aj>. 1225> 

36. Al-Mustanjir, a.h. 623 (a.d. 1226). 

(Persia subject to the Moghuls.) 

37. Al-Muata‘eim, A.H. 640 (a.d. 1240). 

(Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengiz Khan, takes Baghdad and puts 
the Khalifah to death, A.H. 656 (a.d. 1258). 
The uncle of the last Kha lifah goes to 
Egypt, while the Khalifate continues 
only as a spiritual power. 

(4) The ‘Usman, or Turk Dynasty (at 
Constantinople). 

1. ‘Usman I. (Othman), a.d. 1299. 

2. trkhan, a.d. 1326. 

3. Murad (Amurath), A.n. 1360. 

4. Bayazld L, a.d. 1389. 

5. Sulaiman I., a.d. 1402. 

6. Musa, A.D. 1410. 

7. Muhammad I., a.d. 1413. 

8. Murad II., a.d. 1421. 

9. Muhammad II., a.d. 1451. 

10. Bayazid IL, a.d. 1481. 

11. Salim L (Selim), a.d. 1512. 

(Assumes the title of Khalifah.) 

12. Sulaiman II., a.d. 1520. 

13. Salim IL, A.n. 1566. 

14. Murad III., a.d. 1574. 

15. Muhammad IIL, a.d. 1595. 

16. Ahmad L, a.d. 1603. 

17. Mustafa I., a.d. 1617. 

(Deposed in favour of his nephew.) 

18. ‘Usman IL, A.D. 1618. 

19. Mustafa L, a.d. 1622. 

(Restored and again deposed.) 
20rJMufad IV., a.d. 1623. 


22. Al-Mustekfl, ah. 333 (a.d. 944> 

23. Al-Muti*, a.h. 384 (a d. 945> 

(The Fatimate Kh alifahs seize all 
North Africa and Egypt.) 

24. At-TaiS 363 ( A D * 974 )* 

(Deposed.) 

25. Al-Qadir, ah. 381 (a.p. 991). 

(Mahmud of Ghazni conquers India.) 

26. Al-Qa’im, a.h. 422 (a.d. 1031). 

(Rise of the Seljukian Turks.) 

27. Al-Muqtadi, a.h. 467 (a.d. 1075). 

(The first crusade; nse of Hasan 
Jubah, and his followers the Assassins.) 

28. Al-Musta‘zir, a.h. 487 (a.d. 109f)* 

(Jerusalem taken by the Fatimites.) 

29. Al-Mustarshid, A.H, 512 (a.d. 1118). 

(Murdered by the Assassins.) 

30. Ar-Rasbid, ah. 529 (a.d. 1135). 

(Murdered by the Assassins.) 

31. Al-Muktafi II, a.h. 530 (a.d. 1136). 

(Defeated by the Turks; seoond 
crusade, a.d. 1146.) . 

82. Al-Mustanjid, a.h. 555 (a.d. 1160). 
(Disorders in Persia.) 

33. Al-Mustahdi, a.h. 566 (a.d. 1170). 

(Saladin, the Sultan of Egypt, con¬ 
quers Syria.) 

34. An-N&fir, a.h. 675 (a.d. :1180)- . , 

(Conquests of Jengiz Khan; third 
crusade, a.d. 1189.) 


2T. Ibrahin^ a.d. 1640. 

22. JffigSeiinfiad IV., ad. 1649. 

28. Sulaiman ILL, a.d. 1687. 

,24. Alima4 II., a~d. 1691. 

25. MdJ?t*ffc H., a.d. 1695. 

20. Alunad IIL, a.d. 1703. 

27. Mahmud I., a.d. 1730. 

28. ‘Usinftn IIL, a d. 1754. 

29. Mu?t&f* HI*, a.d. 1757. 

30. ‘Abdu ’l-IJamid L, 1774. 

31. Salim IIL, a.d 1788. 

32. Mustafa IV., a.d. 1807. 

33. Mahmud II., 1808. 

34. ‘Abdu ’l-Majid, a.d. 1839. 

35. ‘Abdu ’l-‘Aziz, a.d. 1861. 

36. Murad V., A.D. 1876. 

37. ‘Abdu ’1-Hamid, a.d. 1876. 

IX. —The ShVaks only regard those as 
rightful Imams (they do not use the word 
Khalifah) who are descended from ‘All (ihe 
son-in-law of the Prophet) and his wife Fa- 
timah, the Prophet’s daughter. According 
to their traditions, Muhammad distinctly 
nominated ‘Ali as his successor when he was 
returning from his farewell pilgrimage. They 
say, that on his way to al-Madinah, the Pro¬ 
phet, with ‘Ali and certain other of the Com¬ 
panions stayed at a place called Qh a diri-i- 
Khum. And that it was here revealed by 
Gabriel that he should nominate ‘Ali as his 
successor. He is related to have said, “ O 
ye people, I am your Prophet and * Ali is my 
successor. From ua (t.e. ‘Ali_ and my 
daughter) shall descend al-Mahdi, the seal 
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of the Imams.” (See Haydtu 7- Qulub, p. 
884.) 

According to the Shi'ahs, there hare only 
been twelve lawful Imams:— 

X. ‘All, son-in-law of Muhammad. 

2. Al-Qasan, eldest son of * All and Fktimah. 

3. Al-Husain, the second son of ‘All and 
Pifcimah. 

4. Zainu ’l-‘Abidin, son of al-Husain. 

6. Muhammad al-Baqir, son of Zainu ’1- 
‘Abidin. 

6. Ja'faru ’s-$adiq, son of Muhammad al- 

Baqir. 

7. Musa ’l-K&gim, son of Ja‘far. 

8. ‘All ar-Raza, son of Musa. 

9. Muhammad at-Taqi, son of ‘All ar-Raza. 

10. ‘All an-Naqi, son of at-Taqi. 

11. Al-Hasan al-‘Askari, son of *Ali. 

12. Muhammad, son of al- Askari, or the 
Im&m Mahdl, who is supposed to be still 
alive, although he has withdrawn himself 
from the world, and that he will appear 
again as al-Mahdi , the Director, in the la^t 
days. [AL-MAHDI.] 

The Kings of Persia have never claimed to be 
in anv sense the successors of the Prophet. 

Sultan Mahmud ‘Abdu 'Hah (ah. 706, a.d. 
1806), was the first monarch of Persia who 
proclaimed himself a Shi‘ah. 

m .—The b’dtimide Khalifahs were a dy¬ 
nasty who claimed the Khalifate in the reign 
of the Abbaside Khalifah Muqtadir, their 
founder, ‘Ubaidu ’llah, pretending to be al- 
Mahdi, “ The Director,” and a descendant of 
Fitimah, the daughter of the Prophet. They 
reigned over Egypt and North Afrioa from 
A.D. 910 to ad. 1171, and were in ail fourteen 
Khalifahs. 

1. ‘Ubaidu Hah, ad. 910. 

(Ravaged the coasts of Italy and 
invaded Egypt several times.) 

2. Al-Qa’im, a.d. 988. 

8. Al-Mansur, AD. £46. 

4. Al-Mu‘izz, ad. 966. 

(Established the Khalifats of the Fa- 
timides in Egypt; defeated in Spain; 
took Sicily; founded Cairo ; conquered 
Syria and Palestine.) 

6. Al-‘Aziz, a.d. 978. 

(Married a Christian woman, whose 
brothers he made Patriarchs of Alexan¬ 
dria and Jerusalem.) 

6. Al-Hakim, ad. 996. 

(Persecuted Jews and Christians.) 

7. Ag-£ahir, ad. 1021. 

S he power of the FMimides declines.) 

ustan^ir, ad. 1087. 

(The rise of the Turks.) 

9. Al-Musta‘11, a.d. 1094. 

(Defeated by the Crusaders.) 

10. Al-Amir, ad. 1101. 

11. Al-tfafls, ad. 1129. 

12. A*-Z&fir, ad. 1149. 

18. Al-Fa’iz, ad. 1164. 

14. Al-Afid, ad. 1160. 

(The last of the F&timide Khalifahs. 
His Wazir, Nfiru ’d-din, on the death of 
his master, submits to the Abbaside 
Efealifah Mustabdi, ad. 1171.) 

[ff ATIMIY AH. ] 
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IV.— The Khalifate of Vordova in Spain 
was founded by a descendant of the deposed 
Um&iyah dynasty, ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibn 
Mu‘awiyah. Muslim Amirs had ruled at 
Cordova from ad. 711, when farik ancl Musa 
came over from Africa and invaded Spain. 
But ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman was the first to assume 
the title of Khalifah. 

The following is a list of the Kh alifahs of 
Cordova and Granada from ad. 766 to the 
fall of Granada, ad. 1492 :— 

1. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman I., ad. 756. 

(Cordova embellished and the Mazquita 
erected.) 

2. Hisham L, a.d. 786. 

3. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman II., ad. 786. 

4. Al-Hakam L, a.d. 796. 

(Surnamed “The Cruel.”) 

5. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman III., ad. 821. 

(Christians persecuted.) 

G. Muhammad I., ad. 862. 

(Alfonso the Great obtains victories.) 

7. Al-Munayyir, a.d. 886. 

8. ‘Abdu ’llah, a.d. 888. 

(Flourishing period of literature and 
science at Cordova.) 

9. ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman IV., ad. 912. 

(The heroic age of Spain.) 

10. Al-Hakam H., ad. 961. 

11. Hisham IL, ad. 976. 

12. Sulaiman, a.d. 1012. 

(Defeated and executed by *AH.) 

18. ‘All, a.d. 1015. 

14. ‘Abdu’r-Rahman V., ad. 1017. 

15. Al-Qasim, a.d. 1018. 

16. ‘Abdu V-R&hman VI., ad. 1023. 

17. Muhammad XL, a.d. 1023. 

18. Hisham III., a.d. 1026. 

(Esteemed for his equitable ancl hu¬ 
mane government.) 

19. Jawahir, ad. 1031. 

20. Muhammad III., a.d. 1044. 

21. Muhammad IV., a.d. 1060. 

22. Muhammad V., a.d. 1069. 

(Siege of Toledo, a.d. 1082.) 

23. Yusuf I,, a.d. 1094. 

24. ‘All, a.d. 1107. 

25. Tashifin, a.d. 1144, 

26. ‘Abdu ’l-Mun‘im, ad. 1147. 

27. Yusuf IL, a.d. 1163. 

28. Ya‘qub L, ad. 1178. 

29. Muhammad VI., a.d. 1199. 

30. Ya‘qub IL, a.d. 1213. 

31. Abu Ya‘qub, a.d. 1213. 

32. Abu Malik, a.d. 1223. 

33. Al-Ma’nun, a.d. 1225. 

(Died in Morocco.) 

34. Abu ‘Ali, ad. 1225. 

(Cordova surprised by Ferdinand of 
Leon and Castile, and taken. The fell 
of the Khalifate of Cordova, ad. 1236. 

A Khalifate established by the Moors at 
Granada.) 

The Khalifahs or Sultans of Granada * 

36. Muhammad I., ad. 1238. 

(Encourages literature.) 

36. Muhammad II., a.d. 1273. 

37. Muhammad IIL, ad. 1302, 
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88. An-Ni*k\ a-d. 1809. 

89. I*ma‘il L, A.D. 1813. 

40. Muhammad IV., a.d. 1325. 

41. Yusuf I., a.d. 1333. 

42. Muhammad V., A.D. 1864. 

48. Isma*U II., a.d. 1869. 

44. Abu Sa‘id, a.d. 1360. 

45. Yusuf II., A-D. 1391. 

46. Muhammad VL, A.D. W96. 

47. Yusuf III., a.d. 1408. 

48. Muhammad VII., a.d. 1423. 

49. Muhammad VUL, a.d. 1427. 

50. Muhammad VII. (reatored), a.d. 1429. 

51. Yusuf IV., a*d. 1482. 

52. Muhammad VII. (again reatored), a.d. 

1432. 

53. Muhammad IX., a.d. 144o. 

54. Muhammad X., a.d. 1464. 

66. ‘Ali, a.d. 1463. 

66. Abu ‘Abdi Hah, a.d. 1483. 

57. ‘Abdu ’llah az-Zagg&l, a.d. 1484 

(The fall of Granada, and the conso¬ 
lidation of the Spanish Monarchy, a.d. 
1492.) 

Thus, amidst the acclammations of Chris¬ 
tendom, Ferdinand and Isabella planted the 
symbol of Christian faith on the walls of 
Granada, and proclaimed the destruction of 
Muhammadan rule in Spain. 


KHALILU ’LLAH (AIN J*^)- I 

“The friend of God.” A title given to I 
Abraham in the Qur’an, Surah iv ;> 124: ‘for ; 
God took. Abraham ae hie friand. . 

With regard to thU verse, al-Baizawi . 
gave • “ Abraham in a time of dearth sent to i 
a friend of hie in Egypt * or a 8U PP'y °*P ora: I 
but the friend denied ^him, saying, in his ex¬ 
cuse, that though there was a famine in their 
country also, yet, had it been for Abraham s 
own family, he would have Bent what he de¬ 
sired, but he knew he wanted it only to 
entertain his guests, and give away to the 
poor, according to hiB usual hospitality, i he 
servants whom Abraham had sent on this 
message, being ashamed to return empty, to 
conceal the matter from their neighbours, 
filled their sacks with fine white sand, which 
in the East pretty much resembles meal. 
Abraham being informed by his servants on 
their return of their ill success, the concern 
he wais under threw him into a sleep, and in 
the meantime Sarah, knowing nothing of 
what had happened, opening one of the 
sackB, found good flour in it, and immediately 
set to making bread. Abraham awaking, and 
smelling* the" new bread, asked her whence 
she had the flour. ‘Why,’says she, from 
yonr friend in Egypt.’ ‘Nay,’ replied the 
patriarch, ‘ it must have come from no other 
than my friend, God Almighty.’ [aBBAHAM.] 

SHAME (/*)• The word used 
in the Qur’an for wine or anything that in- 

t0 Sarah ii. 216: “They will ask thee about 
wine (khamr), and games of chance: say in 
both is sin and profit to men, but the sin of 
both ii greater than the profit of the same. 

By the orthodox, the term fchamr is gei»e- 
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rally held to include not only alcohoile drinks, 
but opium and other narcotics. Some under¬ 
stand it to include tobacco; hence the de¬ 
struction of tobacco pipes in the streets of 
Makkah by the Wahhabis. [wahhabi.J 

KHAN (flU). Persian. “Aruler; 
a chief.” A term used for the supreme ruler 
of small countries or province*. The Skin 
of the Tartars. It is also one of the title* 
of the Sultan of Turkey. It is also used for 
a caravansary or inn, being a corruption of 
the Persian khanahy “ a home.” 

al-KHANNAS A demon 

! mentioned in the Qur'an, Surah cxiv. (the 
I last chapter):— . , ., , , 

I “ Sat : I betake me for refuge to the Ltord 

of men, 

“ The King of men, 

“ The God of men, 

“ Against the mischief of the stealthily 
I withdrawing whisperer (af-fcAonnoj), 

1 “ Who whispereth in man’s breast— 

! “ Against genii and men.” 

1 KHANZAB (vy**0- a demon who 

I casts doubt at the time of prayer. ‘Ugmto 
S ibn Abi VA?i relates that he came to the 
! Prophet and complained that he was dis¬ 
turbed by the devil during prayers. The 
! prophet said, “ This is a demon called £gan- 
| zab who disturbs prayer. When you are 
| aware of any such disturbance, seek pro- 
tection of God and spit over your left shoulder 
three times.” ‘Usman did so, and all doubt 
: and perplexity was dispelled. 

! KHARABAT (-*'/•)• “ A wine- 

| shop or tavern.” A mystic term for the 
I society of the Murshid, or inspired teacher. 

' See Diwan-i-Hafiz (Bicknell’s edition, p. 
212):— 

“Within the Magian’s house of wine out 
Maker’s light I see.” 

I “Behold this marvel, what a light and 
where that sight I see.” 

KHARU (s'/-), a tax, or tribute 

on land. Thie was originally applied to a 
land tribute from non-Muslim tribes ( Hidayah, 
vol. ii. p. 204), but it is now used for a tax, 

1 or land-rent due to the State. Ld-khqraj is 
1 a term used for lands exempt from any such 
i j payment. 

: KBARQU ’L-'lDAH j/-). 

j Lit. “ The splitting of Nature.” That which 
1 is contrary to the usual course of nature. A 
a i term use for miracles. Either (1) Mu'jiaak, 
i I miracles worked by Prophets; or (2) Kara- 
b ! niahy wonders performed by wall* or *aints; 
r | or (3) Lstidrajy wonders worked by the power 
] j of Satan, [miracle*.] 


khashyah ( * - « * * ). “ JW-” 

Khcuhyatu 'Uih, “The fear of God,” U^an 
expression which occurs in the Qur am 

Surah ii. 69: “ There are some that fall 
down for fear of God.” 

Surah iv. 79: “A portion of them fear 
men as with the fear of God, or with a yet 
greater fear.” 


KHA8B 


(/•*■). Lit. “ The middle 

or waist.* An act forbidden in prayer, as 
related by Abu Hnrairab, who said: u The 
Prophet forbade Kha$r in prayer.* (Mishkdt , 
book iy. oh. xx.) It is generally held to be 
the act of holding the waist with the hands 
torchere the sensation of fatigue experienced 
in the position of standing. Some divines 
behove it to be a prohibition to lean on a 
mtk^farahy or staff, in prayer, whilst others 
give to it the sense of cutting short the 
verbal forms of prayer, or remaining too short 
* J 1 ?® th , e prescribed attitude. (Shaikh 
*Abdu l-Haqq.) “ 

“ Special” aadistin- 
guished from , Amm t “ general.” A term fre¬ 
quently used by Muhammadan writers and in 
treatises on exegesis. 

EEATIMU ’N-NABlYlN 

“ The seal of the Prophet*.*' 
A title assumed by Muhammad in the Qur’an. 
Sflrah xxxiii. 40: “He is the Apostle of God 
and the seal of the Prophets .” By which is 
meant, that he is the last of the Prophets. 

EEATIMU ’N-NABCTVVAH (^U. 
V*N)- “ The seal of prophecy.” A 

term used for the large mole or fleshy pro¬ 
tuberance on Muhammad’s back, which is 
said to have been a divine sign of his pro¬ 
phetic office. 

*Abdu ’llah ibn Sarjis describes it as being 
as large as his closed flst, with moles round 
about it. Abu Ramsah wanted to remove 
it, but Muhammad refused saying, “The 
Physician thereof is He who placed it there.” 

gffA XIR ( ; ■ U ,,.*). “Mind; con¬ 
science.” A term used by mystic teaohers. 
Kh&tir iff said to be of four kinds : Al-Khdtiru 
*r-fiabbani, “ conscience inspired of God ”; 
al-Khdtiru ’l-Malaki, “ conscience inspired by 
angels ”; al-Khat.iru ’n- Nafaani, « a fconscience 
inspired by the flesh”; al-Khat.iru \sh-Shai - 
jfdni, “a conscience inspired by the devil” 
(Kitabu ’t-Tafrifat, in loco.) 

ATM AH (As-sa.), An epilogue, 

but more generally a recitation of the whole 
of the Qur’an. (A hat hi r 41 concluding.”) 

Mr. Lane in nis Arabian Nights (voL i. 
p. 382), says the most approved and common 
mode of entertaining guests at modern pri¬ 
vate festivities, is by a khatmah , which is the 
recitation of the whole of the Qur’an. Their 
mode of recitation is a peculiar chanting. 

XSATN ((***•). A legal term for 
the husbands of female relations within the 
prohibited degrees. It likewise includes all 
the relations of these husbands. ( Hiddvah . 
vol iv. p. 6ia) ^ 

K HA TNAH (*■«*). [omcmcoi- 
non.] 

KffATT O*-). A line; a letter of 
the alphabet; an epUtle. (I) A figure .drawn i 
by exorcists making an incantation. (2) i 
KAptt-i-Sharif) “royal letters; a diploma.” \ 


khil'ab 

5 ‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Abbas says a kkatt. or 

, letter, is the language of the hand, and its 
j divine ongm is stated in the Qur’an, Surah 
5 XCTI ,\ 4 L * . Wbo . bath ^ught us the use of the 

> pen. It is said Adam first wrote with his 

1 "* er the du8fc » but °thers say it was 
1 Idris. The same traditionist says the first 
i who invented the Arabic character, were 
three persons of the tribe of Bulan of the 
race of Banu Xaiy. 

Ibn Ishaq says there are four classes of 

Arabic wnting: the Makki, the Madam, the 

*u!. ?r rL 81 ?^ tbe Kufi j and the first who wrote 
w-u r -^ l “ a ®* ea f and el «g»nt writing, 
w«?V. .K b ” A *> ’l-Hmyaj, and that he 
was set to the work by Sa‘d, who employed 

for the Sfealifah Walid 
* b “ Ab * ^Malik, a-h. 86, and that Khalid 
wrote it in what is now caUed the Knfic cha- 

fu.°p'Fliigel’s ed., vol 

3PP2? (^)- “Pear.” Gene- 

ra l y “ 8ed tor the fear of God. ‘Abdn ’llah 

“ TW» 8 i M Ut ? 8 th ?‘ said: 

1 ,™ re “ no whose eyes ehed tears, 

although they be as small as the head of a 

fife °/ k G °w ’ bU - 8haU esc “P e hell 

nre. (Mishkat, book xxii. ch. xxix pt. 8.) 

REAWARU ( B .U.). jjif tt ijiu 
Revolters.” A sect of Muslims who affirm 
m , an ma y b f promoted to the dignity 
n ^r a hf®h. even though he be not of the 
Quraish tribe, provided he be elected by the 
Muhammadan nation. The firet who were 
so-called were the 12,000 men who Jfefik^d 

th^w.! a,t f r ‘^ y bad toaght undftr Mm at 
the battle of §iffln, and took offence at his 
submitting the decision of his right to the 
gfealifate to the arbitration of men when 

00ght t0 have been sub-’ 
mitted to the judgment of God They affirm ed 
that a man might be appointed Khalifah no 
matter of what tribe or nation, provided he 

Xliir &nd f° Ug P er80 “> ®“ d ^fbat if the 
Kfeahfah turned away from the truth he 

be put to death or deposed. Thev 
also held that there was no absolute necessity 

W.‘ JM? -1 81 811 111 3«? U^nmn y 

bers of this sect were killed, but a few 
f e8Ca P 6d ’ and Propagated their schism in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the world. [khaupah.1 

trib^h^?^ An Arabic 

tribe who, at an early period of Muhammad^ 
mission, submitted to his authority. Thev 

a '®, _ 8 VPP0 8ed ‘“ have settled in al-Madins.h 
early in the fourth century. 

KE1BRAH (L+). A proof - an 

K%br ^ e “* - Ahlvrt. 

£ys$eT 0Da PraCti ° aUy tinted with 

REIL‘AH or R3ELL‘AT ( i m i 

A dress of honour presented by'“a ruler to 
a ? hifenor.aa a mark of distinction. A com* 

"* y faClnda am8> ° r “ hor8e - 
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JLbJXiWAH (IjU.). “ Privacy; re- 

tirement’* A term need by the §ufis for re¬ 
tirement from the world for the purposes of 
worship and meditation. 

SBIBQAH (&/►). The robe of 

the faqir or ascetic. A religious habit made 
of shreds and patches, worn by darveshes. 

BjnTTBAH (*M). “ Betrothal ” 
Called in Hindustani mangrti. No religious 
ceremony is enjoined by Muhammadan law, 
but it is usual for the Maulawi or Qa?I to be 
invited to be present to offer up a prayer for 
a blessing on the proceeding. 

The ceremony is usually accompanied with 
great rejoicings. The following is Mrs. Meer 
Hassan All's account of a betrothal in the 
neighbourhood of Lucknow :— 

“ A very intimate friend of mine was seek¬ 
ing for a suitable match for her son, and, 
being much in her confidence, I was initiated 
in all the mysteries and arrangements (accord¬ 
ing to Musalman rule) of the affair, pending 
the marriage of her son. 

44 The young lady to be sought (wooed we 
have it), had been described as amiable and 
pretty—advantages as much esteemed as her 
rank; fortune she had none worth mention¬ 
ing, but it was what is termed in Indian 
society a good and equal match. The over¬ 
ture was, therefore, to be made from the 
youth’s family in the following manner:— 

“On a silver tray covered with gold bro¬ 
cade, and fringed with silver, was laid the 
youth’s pedigree, traced by a neat writer in 
the Persian character, on richly embossed 
aper, ornamented and emblazoned with gold 
gures. The youth being a Saiyid, his pedi¬ 
gree was traced up to Muhammad, in both 
paternal and maternal lines, and many a hero 
and begum of their noble blood filled up the 
space from the Prophet down to the youthful 
Mir Muhammad, my friend’s son. 

“ On the tray, with the pedigree, was laid 
a nazr, or offering of five gold mohurs, and 
twenty-one (the lucky number) rupees; a 
brocaded cover, fringed with silver, was 
spread over the whole, and this was conveyed 
by the male agent to the young begum’s 
father. The tray and its contents are re¬ 
tained for ever, if the proposal is accepted; 
if rejected, the parties return the whole with¬ 
out delay, which is received as & tacit proof 
that the suitor is rejected : no further expla¬ 
nation is ever given or required. 

44 In the present instance the tray was de¬ 
tained, and in a few days after a female from 
their family was sent to my friend's house, 
to make a general scrutiny of the zananah 
and its i nm ates. This female was pressed to 
stay a day or two, and in that time many im¬ 
portant subjects underwent discussion. The 
youth was introduced, and, everything accord¬ 
ing with the views entertained by both par¬ 
ties, the fathers met. and the marriage, it was 
decided, should take place within a, twelve- 
month, when the young lady would have ac¬ 
complished her thirteenth year. 

“ 4 Do you decide on having mangni per- 
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formed ? ’ is the question proposed by the 
father of the youth to the father of the young 
maiden. In the present case it was chosen, 
and great were the preparations of my friend 
to do all possible honour to the future bride 
of her son. 

44 Mangrti is the first contraot, by which 
the parties are bound to fulfil their engage¬ 
ment at an appointed time. 

44 The dress for a bride differs in one mate¬ 
rial point from the general style of Hindu¬ 
stani costume: a sort of gown is worn, made 
of silver tissue, or some equally expensive 
article, about the walking length of an ?&nglish 
dress; the skirt is open in front, and oontains 
about twenty breadths of the material, a 
tight body, and long sleeves. The whole 
dress is trimmed very richly with embroi¬ 
dered trimming and silver riband; the depwf- 
tah (drapery) is made to correspond. This 
style of dress is the original Hindoo fashion, 
and was worn at the Court of Delhi for many 
centuries; but of late years it has been used 
only on marriage festivals amongst the better 
sort of people in Hindustan, except kings or 
nawabs sending khillauts to females, when 
this dress, called a jhammah, is invariably 
one of the articles. 

44 The costly dresses for the present mangni 
my friend prepared at great expense, and 
with much good taste ; to which were added 
a ruby ring of great value, large gold ear¬ 
rings, offerings of money, the flower-garlands 
for the head, neck, wrists, and ancles, formed 
of the sweet-scented jessamine; choice con¬ 
fectionery set out in trays with the pawns and 
fruits ; the whole conveyed under an escort of 
soldiers and servants, with a band of music, 
from the residence of Mir Muhammad to that 
of his bride elect,accompanied by many friends 
of the family. These offerings from the 
youth bind the contract with the young lady, 
who wears his ring from that day to the end 
of her life. 

44 The poorer sort of people perform mangni 
by the youth simply sending a rupee in a silk 
band, to be tied on the girl’s arm. 

44 Being curious to know4he whole business 
of a wedding ceremony amongst the Musal¬ 
man people, I was allowed to perform the 
part of 4 officiating friend’ on this occasion of 
celebrating the mangni. The parents of the 
young lady having been consulted, my visit 
was a source of solicitude to the whole 
family, who made every possible preparation 
to receive me with becoming respect. I went 
just in time to reach the gate at the moment 
the parade arrived. I was handed to the 
door of the zananah by the girl’s father, and 
was soon surrounded by the young members 
of the family, together with many lady- 
visitors, slaves, and women-servants of the 
establishment. They had never before seen 
an English woman, and the novelty, I fancy, 
surprised the whole group; they examined 
my dress, my complexion, hair, hands, Ac., 
and looked the wonder they could not express 
in words. The young begum was not amongst 
the gazing throng ; some preliminary customs 
detained her behind the purdah* where it 
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nwy be supposed ehe endured ell the agony 
of dispense end curiosity by her compliance 
with the prescribed forms. 

“ The lady of the mansion waited my ap¬ 
proach to the great hall, with all due eti¬ 
quette, standing to receive and embrace me 
on my advancing towards her. This coro- 
mony performed, I was invited to take a seat 
on the carpet with hor on the ground; a 
chair had been provided for me, but I chose 
to respect the lady's preference, and the seat 
on the floor suited me for the time without 
much inconvenience. 

“ After some time had been passed in con¬ 
versation on such subjects as suited the 
tastes of the lady of the house, I was sur¬ 
prised at the servants entering with trays, 
which they placed immediately before me, 
containing a full-dress suit in the costume of 
Hindustan. The hostess told me she had 
prepared this dress for me, and I must con¬ 
descend to wear it. I would have declined 
the gaudy array, but one of her friends whis¬ 
pered me, ‘ The custom is of long standing ; 
when the face of a stranger is first seen, a 
drees is always presented ; I should displease 
Sumdun Begum by my refusal; besides, it 
would be deemed an ill omen at the mangni 
of the young Bohur Begum if I did not put 
on the native drees before I saw the face of 
the bride elect.* These I found to be weighty 
arguments, and felt constrained to quiet their 
apprehensions of ill-luck by compliance; I 
therefore forced the gold drees and the glit¬ 
tering drapery over my other clothes, at the 
expense of some suffering from the heat, for it 
was at the very hottest season of the year, 
and the hall was crowded with visitors. 

“ This important point conceded to them, I 
was led to a side hall, where the little girl 
was seated on her carpet of rich embroidery, 
her face resting on her knees in apparent 
bashfulness. I could not directly ascertain 
whether ehe was plain, or pretty, as the 
female agent had represented. I was allowed 
the privilege of decorating the young lady 
with the sweet jessamineguinahs,and placing 
the ring on the fore-finger of tho right hand; 
after which, the ear-rings, the gold-tissue 
drees, the deputtah, were all in their turn pnt 
on, the offering of money presented, and then 
I had the first embrace before her mother. 
She looked very pretty, just turned twelve. 

If I could have prevailed on her to be cheer* 
ful, £ should have been much gratified to 
have extended my visit in her apartment, but 
the poor child seemed ready to sink with 
timidity; and out of compassion to the dear 
girl, I hurried away from the hall, to relieve 
her from the burden my presence seemed to 
inflict, the moment I had accomplished my 
last dnty, which was to feed her with my 
own hands, giving her seven pieces of sugar- 
candy ; seven, on this occasion, is the lucky 
number, I presume, as I was particularly cau¬ 
tioned to feed her with exactly that number 
of pieces. 

“ Returning to the assembly in the dal- 
hana; I would have gladly taken leave, but 
there was yet one other custom to be ob¬ 


served to secure a happy omen to the young 
people’s union. Once again seated on the 
musnud with Sumdun Begum, tfae female 
slaves entered with sherbert in silver basins. 
Each person taking sherbert is expected to 
deposit gold or silver coins in the tray; the 
sherbort-money at this house is collected for 
tho bride; and when, during the three days’ 
performance of the marriage ceremony at the 
bridegroom’s house, sherbert is presented to 
the guests, the money collected there is re¬ 
served for him. The produce of the two 
houses is afterwards compared, and conclu¬ 
sions drawn as to the greatest portion of 
respect paid by the friends on either side. 
The poor people find the sherbort-money a 
usoful fund to help them to keep house; but 
with the rich it is a mere matter to boast of, 
that so much money was collected in con¬ 
sequence of the number of visitors who 
attended the nuptials.” (Mrs. Meer Hasan 
AU’s Indian Afusa/mdns, vol. i. p. 362.) 

KBIYANAH (&W- Brciach of 

trust. Amputation is not incurred by a 
breach of trust, as in the oase of ordinary 
theft, according to a saying of the Prophet 
recorded in tho Hiddyah (vol. ii. p. 93). 

KEIYAR (jU). “Option.” A 

term used to express a certain period after 
the conclusion of a bargain,during which either 
of the parties may cancel it. According to 
‘Abdu 1-Baqq, it is of five kinds: (1) ATAi- 
ydru '$A~Shar( t optional condition; where one 
of the parties stipulates for a period of three 
days or less. (2) Khiyaru V*‘4iA, option 
from defect; the option of dissolving the 
contract on discovery of defect. (3) K hi ydru 
V-Au’yaA, option of inspection; the option of 
rejecting the thing purchased after sight. 
(4) Khiydru '<-7Vym, option of determination; 
where a person, having purchased two or 
three things of the same kind, stipulates a 
period to make his selection. (5) fCfnydru 
the option of withdrawing from the 
contract as long as the meeting of the par¬ 
ties continues. The Hanafiyah doctors do not 
accept the lost, but it is allowed by the other 
sects. 

EHTZTiAN “Abandon¬ 

ment.” The abandonment of a Muslim by 
God. The word occurs once in tho Qur’an, 
Surah iii. 154: “ If then God help you, none 
shall overcome you, but If He abandon you, 
who is he that shall help you.” 

Used by a Christian, it would imply the 
state of a person fallen from grace. 

al-KBI?R (y*h)\). Lit . “The 

green one.” Tho Maulawi Muhammad Tahir 
says the learned are not agreed as to whether 
he is a prophet or not. His real name is, accord¬ 
ing to al-Baisawi, Balyk ibn Malkan. Some say 
he lived in the time of Abraham, and that he is 
still alive in the flesh, and ihost of the reli¬ 
gious and $fifi mystics are agreed upon this 
\ and some have declared that they 
seen him; and they say he is still 
to be seen in sacred places, such as Makk&h 
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ot Jerusalem. Some few traditionists deny 
his existence. Others say he is of the family 
of Noah, and the son of a king. (Majvutu 7- 
Bihdr, p. 250.) 

His name does not occur in the Qurin, but 
Husain, Jalalu ’d-din, al-Baisfcwl, and nearly 
all the commentators, believe that al-KJpxr 
is the mysterious individual referred to in the 
following narrative in the Qur’an:— 

Surah xviii. 59-81: “ Memember when 

Moses said to his servant, ‘ I will not stop 
till I reach the confluence of the two seas 
(i.e. the sea of Greece and the sea of Persia), 
or for years will I journey on.* But when 
they reached their confluence, they forgot 
their fish, and it took its way in. the sea at 
will And when they had passed on, said 
Moses to his servant, 1 Bring us our morning 
meal; for now have we incurred weariness 
from this journey.’ He said, ‘What thinkest 
thou? When we repaired to the rock for 
rest I forgot the fish; and none but Satan 
made me forget it, so as not to mention it; 
and it hath taken its way in the sea in a won¬ 
drous sort.’ He said, * It ia this we were in 
quest of.’ And they both went back re¬ 
tracing their footsteps. Then found they one 
of our servants to whom we had vouchsafed 
our mercy, and whom we had instructed with 
our knowledge. And Moses said to him, 

4 Shall I follow thee that thou teach me, for 
guidance, of that which thou too hast been 
aught ? ’ He said, • Verily, thou canst not 
have patience with me; how canst thou be 
patient in matters whose meaning thou com- 
prehendest not ? ’ He said, ‘ Thou shalt And 
me patient if God please, nor will I disobey 
thy bidding.’ He said, ‘ Then, if thou follow 
me, ask me not of aught until I have given 
thee an account thereof.’ So they both went 
on till they embarked in a ship, and he (fA« 
unknown) staved it in. ‘ What! * said Motet , 
i hast thou staved it in that thou mayest 
drown its crew? a strange thing now hast 
thou done 1 1 He said, * Did I not tell thee 
that thou couldst not have patience with me ? 
He said, ‘ Chide me not that I forgat, nor lay 
on me a hard command.’ Then went they on 
till they met a youth, and he slew him. baid 
Moses, * Hast thou slain him who is free from 
guilt of blood ? Now hast thou wrought a 
grievous thing! ’ He said, ‘ Did I not e 
thee that thou couldst not have patience with 
me ? ’ Moses said, * If after this I ask thee 
aught, then let me be thy comrade no longer ; 
but now hast thou my excuse.’ They went 
on till they came to the people of a city. Ul 
this people they asked food, but they refused 
them for guests. And they found in it a wall 
that was about to fall, and he set it upright. 
Said Moses, ‘ If thou hadst wished, for this 
thou mightest have obtained pay.’ He said, 
4 This is the parting point between me and 
thee. But I will first tell thee the meaning 
of that which thou couldst not await with 
patience. As to the vessel, it belonged to 
poor men who toiled upon the sea, and I was 
minded to damage it, for in their rear was a 
king who seized every ship by force. As to 
the youth, his parents were believers, and we 


feared leat he should trouble them by error 
and infidelity. And we desired that their 
Lord might give them id his place a child, 
better than he in virtue, and nearer to filial 
piety. And as to the wall, it belonged to two 
orphan youths in the city, and beneath it was 
their treasure: and their father was a right¬ 
eous man : and thy Lord desired that they 
should reach the age of strength, and take 
forth their treasure through the mercy of thy 
Lord. And not of mine own will have I 
done this. This is the interpretation of that 
which thou couldst not bear with patience. 

In some Muslim books he seems to be con¬ 
founded with Elias, and in others with St. 
George, the patron saint of England. In the 
above quotation he is represented as the 
companion of Moses, and the commentator 
Husain says he was a general in the army of 
2u ’1-Qamain (Alexander the Great). But as 
al-Khizr is supposed to have discovered and 
drank of the fountain of life, he may be con¬ 
temporary with any age l 

KEUBAB or lOJABBlB (s^). 

The son of al-Arass, the blacksmith. A 
slave converted in the early history of Islam, 
and one who suffered much persecution from 
the Quraish on account of his religious 

opinions. , 

When ‘Umar was Khalifah, Kfeubab ibn al- 
Arass showed him the scars of the strides he 
had received from the unbelieving Makkans 
twenty or thirty years before, ‘Umar seated 
him upon his masnad, saying that there was 
but one man who was more worthy of this 
favour than Khubab, namely, Bilal, who had 
also been sorely persecuted by the unbe¬ 
lievers. But Khubab replied: -‘Why is he 
more worthy than lam? He had hi* friends 
among the idolatore, whom the Lord raised 
up to help him. But I had none to help me. 
And I well remember one day they took me 
and kindled a fire for me, and threw me 
therein upon my back, and a man stamped 
with hiB foot upon my chest, my back being 
towards the ground. And when they uncovered 
my back, lo! it was blistered and white. 

(Katibu 7- Wdqidx, quoted by Sir W. Muir.) 

KBUBAIB (w-«*). Son of ‘Ada. 

One of the early martyrs of Islam. Being 
perfidiously sold to the Quraish, he was by 
them put to death in a most cruel manner, 
being mutilated and impaled. When at the 
stake and in the midst of his tortures, he was 
asked whether he did not wish Muhammad 
was in his place, and he answered, “ I would 
not wish to be with my family, my substance, 
and my children, on condition that Muham¬ 
mad was only pricked with a thorn ’’ When 
bound to the stake, his enemies said, ‘‘Now 
abjure Islam, and we will let you go. He 
replied, “ Not for the whole world.” 

Sir WilUam Muir says: “ I see no reason 
to doubt the main facts of the story. \MAjt 
of Mahomet , new ed. p. 286.) 

KHUDAI si 80 KEUDA 

From the Persian y- *&»'<*> 
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KHDDAWAND 
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“ self,” and si, “ coming.” The 
Supreme Being; the Self-Exieting God. 

Efysda-parast, “ m God worshipper **; 
JChuda-tart, “a God fearer”; Khudd-shinds, 
“a God knower”; Khuda-faroshdn , “God 
sellers,” i.e. hypocrites. 

KBTJDlWAND W*.). A Per- 

•Un word, signifying, “ lord,” “ prince,” 
u master.” A possessor: a man of authority. 
It is used as a title of the Deity, and by 
Christian missionaries in India it is gene- 
ratty employed as a translation of the Greek 
Ku/mos, “ Lord.” In the Qhiyi„i ’l-Luahah, 
it is derived from IChuda, “ God and wand, 

** like ”; *.e. one like unto God. 

KBTJI/ (g-Lt). An agreement 

entered into for the purpose of dissolving 
marriage. The release from the marriage 
tie obtained by a wife upon payment of a 
compensation or consideration. In the Hida- 
yrth it is said: “ Whenever enmity takes 
place between husband and wife, and they 
both see reason to apprehend the ends of 
marriage are not likely to be answered by a 
continuance of their union, the woman need 
not scruple to release herself from the power 
of her husband, by offering such a compen¬ 
sation as may induce him to liberate her.” 

In the event of a woman desiring this form 
of divorce, she is not entitled to the repay¬ 
ment of her dower. This law is laid down 
m the Qur’an: “ If ye fear that they cannot 
observe the ordinances of God, then no blame 
shall attach to either of you for what the 
wife shall herself give for her redemption.” 
(Surah ii. 229.) 

al-XHULAPI’U ’R-RASHIDCTN 

(cyAAljtt olAlatll). « The well-directed 

Khalifahs.” A title given to the first four 
successors of Muhammad—Abu Bakr, ‘Umar 
(Omar), ‘Usman, and ‘AIL It is generally held 
by the Sunnis that after these four reigns, 
Ialitm became corrupted, and the succession in 
the office of Khalifah uncertain, [khalifah.] 

KBTTLQ (j^). “ Disposition ; 

temper; nature.” Qur’an, Surah lxviii. 4: 

“ Verily thou art of a noble nature.** 

KBULTIN ((^«IU-). An infusion 
of dates and raisins, boiled together until 
they ferment and become spirituous, but of 
which a Muslim can drink without impro¬ 
priety or sin. This is grounded on a circum¬ 
stance relative to Ibn Ziyad, which is thus 
related by himself: “ ‘Abdu ’llah, the son of 
‘Umar, having given me some Rherbet to 
drink, I became intoxicated to such a degree 
that I knew not my own house. I went to 
him next morning, and, having informed him of 
the circumstance, he acquainted me that he 
had given me nothing but a drink composed 
of dates and raisins. Now this was certainly 
khultin, which had undergone the operation of 
boiling; because it is elsewhere related by 
‘Umar that it is unlawful in itn crude state.” 
(Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 161.) , 


latULUD (jjU)- « Eternity.” 

[ETIRHAL PUHMHMXirr.] 

BEUMS “ A fifth.* 1 The 

fifth of property which is given to the Bait a 
I-Mai, or public treasury. 

lEBTJNSJA [hermaphro¬ 

dite,] 

ILHTJStTF [eclipse op 

THE MOOH.] 


XHUTBAH The sermon 

or oration delivered on Fridays at the time of 
?u^r, or Meridian prayer. It is also recited 
on the two great festivals in the morning 
after sunrise, [‘idu ’l-fith, ‘idu ’l-azha.] 
The Friday prayer and sermon are estab¬ 
lished by an injunction in the Qur’an, Surah 
lxii 9: ‘‘0 ye who believe ! when the call to 
prayer is made upon the congregation day 
(yaumu * t-jui^uK), then hasten to the remem¬ 
brance of God, and leave off traffic." By the 
words “ remembrance of God,” most com¬ 
mentators understand the khufcbah or ser¬ 
mon. 

From the Traditions, it appears that Mu¬ 
hammad used frequently to deliver a hhut- 
bah, and that it was not the studied and 
formal oration which it has become in more 
recent times. 

Jabir says: “When the Prophet delivered 
the hfcutbah, his eyes used to be red, and his 
voioe high, and his anger raged so that you 
would say he was warning a tribe of the ap¬ 
proach of a hostile army, and frightening them 
with apprehensions of its arrival thus: It is at 
handl In the evening or morning it will 
come down upon you and plunder you ! And 
the Prophet would say, I have been sent and 
the Resurrection is like these two fingers, 
and he used to join his fore-finger with the 
as an explanation of the semblance 
that the Resurrection was not farther off 
than the difference of length in the two fin¬ 
gers.” (Mtshkdt, hook iv. ch. xlvi.) 

On Fridays, after the usual ablutions, the 
four Sunnah prayers are recited, and the 
preacher, or khatib , then seats himself on the 
pulpit, or mimfKtr, whilst the Mu’azzin pro¬ 
claims azan; after which he stands up on the 
second step and delivers the khujfbah. It 
must be in Arabic, and must include prayers 
for Muhammad, the Companions, and‘the 
king) but its composition and general struc¬ 
ture is left to the discretion of the preacher. 
In some countries, Egypt for example 
(Lane s Egyptians, vol. i. p. 107), tho khatib 
holds a wooden sword in his hand, whilst he 
delivers the exhortation. The khu&bah is 
divided into two sections, the khutbatu *l-wc? 5 
and the khutbatu supplications being 

made between the two sections. The fol¬ 
lowing is a translation of a khujtbah. as deli¬ 
vered in India in the present day, from which 
the name and titles of the reigning monarch 
are omitted It is the third of a series of 
sermon published at Lucknow in a volume 
entitled Mugmwu Khrtab 


SHUT BAH 

“ In the name of God. the Compassionate 

the MorcifnL , , . , ~ , 

«Praised bo God. Praised be that God 
who hath Bhown us the way in this religion. 

If He had not guided us into the path we 
should not have found it. 

“ I bear witness that there is no deity nut 
God. He iB one. He has no associate. I 
hear witness that Muhammad is, of^ a tru , 

His servant and His Apostle. May God have 
mercy upon him, and upon his descendants, 
and upon his companions, and give thorn 

^“Feav God, <) ye people, and fear that 
day, the Day of Judgment, when a father will 
not be able to annwor for his son, nor the son 
for the father. Of a truth God’s promises are 
truo. Let not this present life make you 
proud. Let not the deceiver (Satan) lead you 

« 0 yc people who have believed, turn ye 
to God, as Nasuh* did turn to God. Verily 
God doth forgive all sin, verily^ He is the 
merciful, the forgiver of sine. \enly £eis 
the most munificent, and bountiful, the 
the Holy One, the Clement, the Most Mer- 

C1< ?TAe preacher then descends from the pulpit, 
and sitting on the floor of the. mosqw, offers u/> 
a silent prayer . ‘ He then again ascends the 
mimhitr, as before , and proceeds .) 

« In the name of God, the Compassionate, 

the Merciful TT . wv 

«Praised be God. We praiso Him. We 
seek help from Him. We ask forgiveness of 
sins. We trust in Him. We seek refuge m 
Him from evil desires and from former sin¬ 
ful actions. He who has God for His 
is nover lost; and whomsoever He leadetli 
aside nono can guide into the light path. 

» We hear witness that there is no deity 
but God. He is one. He hath no partner. 

** Verily we bear witness that Muhammad 
is the servant and apostle of God, and may 
God have mercy upon him, who is more, ex¬ 
alted than any being. May God have moi «y 
upon his descendants, and upon his com- 
panions !■ May God give them peace 
Especially upon Amiru 1 -Muminin Abu 
Bakr ss-Siddiq (may God be pleased with 
him). And upon him who waB tho most 
temperate of the • friends,’ Amiru 1-Mu mmin 
•Umar Ihn al-Khattab (may God be pleased 
with him). And upon him whose modesty 
and faith wero porfoct, Ann™ 

• Usman (may God l»o plcaRod with him). And 
upon the Lion of the powerful God, Amiru 1- 
Mu-minin ‘Ali ihn AbT-Tal.b (may God be 
pleased with him). And upon the two Imams, 
the holy ones, the two martyrs, Amiru - 
Mu’minin Abu Muhammad al-Hasan and1 Abu 
‘Abdi ’lluh al-Husain (may God be pleased 
with both of them). And upon the mother of 
these two persons, the chief of women, Fati- 
matu VZuhra (may God be pleased with 
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nuuweu, uut -'-rx— 

by several com men tutors, 


her). And upon his (Muhammad s) two 
uncles, Hamzah and al-‘Abbas (may God be 
pleased with them). And upon the rest of 
the ‘ companions,’ and upon the ‘ followers 
(may God he pleased with all of them). Of 
Thy mercy, 0 most merciful of all merciful 
ones, 0 God, torgivo all Muslim men and 
Muslim women, all malo believers and all 
female believers. Of a truth Thou art He 
who wilt receive our prayers. , 

“ 0 God, help those who help the religion 
of Muhammad. May we also exert ourselves 
to help those who help Islam. Make those 
weak, who weaken the religion of Muham- 

mad. , 

“ 0 God, bless the ruler of the age, anrt 
make him kind and favourable to the people. 

*‘0 servants of God, may God have mercy 
upon you. Verily, God enjoineth justice ana 
the doing of good, and gifts to kindred; and 
He forbiddeth wickedness, and wrong, and 
oppression. He warneth you that haply ye 
may be mindful. (Surah cxvi, 92.) 

<t O ye people, remember the great and 
exalted God. He will also remember you. 

He will answer your prayers. The remem¬ 
brance of God is great, and good, and honour¬ 
able, and noble, and meritorious, and worthy, 

and sublime.” , , 

A more eloquent and strikingly charac¬ 
teristic khutbah has been translated by Mr. 
Lane in his Modem Egyptians (vol. i. p. IW)- 
It is a New Year’s Day sermon, delivered in 
the great mosquo at Cairo, on the first 
Friday in the year, on the occasion of Mr. 
Lane’s first visit, and is as follows 
_♦« £n the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful. 

“Praise be to God, the Renewer of Years, 
and the Multiplier of favours, and the Creator 
of months and days, according to the most 
perfect wisdom and most admirable regula¬ 
tion; who hath dignified the months of the 
Arabs above all other months, and hath pro¬ 
nounced that among the more excellent of 
them is al-Muharram the Sacred, and hath 
commenced with it the year, as He hath 
closed it with T-Hijjah. How propitious 
is the beginning, and how good is the end. 

I extol His perfection, exempting Him from 
the association of any other deity with Him 
He hath well considered what He hath 
formed and established what Ho hath 
contrived, and He alone hath the power to 
create and to annihilate. I praise Him, ex¬ 
tolling His perfection, and exalting His name, 
for the knowledge and inspiration which He 
hath graciously vouchsafed; and I testify 
that there is no deity but God alone ; He hath 
no companion; He is the Most Holy i 

the God of Peace; and I testify that our lord 
and our Prophet and our friend Muhammad 
is His servant and His Apostle, and His 
elect, and His friend, the Guido of the Way, 
and tho lamp of the dark. O God, bless and 
save and beautify this noble Prophot, and 
chief and excellent apostle, the merciful- 
hearted, our Lord Muhammad, and his family 
and his companions, and his wiveB, and his 
posterity, and tho people of his house, the 
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«on U P *"‘ >n *’ and gnDt th « m ample uln- 

“ O .ervant. of God, your lives hare boon 
gradually curtailed, and year after year hath 
paeaed away, and ye are eleeping on the bed 
Of indolence, and on the pilfow of iniquity. 
. ®. p “* fe y the tom be of your predeceaaora, 
and fear not the aaaault of deatiny and de- 
struction, as if others departed from the 
world and ye must of necessity remain in it. 

tht/ k° 09 lit th *i arriTal of “«w years, aa if 
Way brought an increaee to the term of life. 

and swim m the aeaa of deairea, and enlarge 
your hopes, and in eyery way exoeed other 
poople m presumption; and ye are aluggiah 

thl.!’“& j°t d ' u°JV great * calamity ia 
thia! God teacheth by an allegory. Know 

ye not that in the curtailment of time by in¬ 
dolence and sleep there ia very great trouble ? 
Know ye not that in the cutting ahort of 
urea by the termination of yeara ia a very 
great warning ? Know ye not that the night 
and day diTide the lives of numeroue souls ? 

. °Ti ye . n0t tha * health “><1 capacity are 
coveted by many men? .But 
the truth hath become manifest to him who 
bath eyes. Ye are now between two years: 

y®*rhath passed away, and come to an 
end, with its evils; and ye have entered 

S? * n 0 t h -"j i" wbich - if it please 

God, mankind shall be relieved. Is any of 
you determining upon diligence in doing good 
in the year to come? or repenting of his 
failings m the times that are passed ? The 
happy one is he who maketh amends for the 
time past in the time to come; and the 
miserable one is he whose days pass away 
Md he is careless of his time. This new year 
hath arrived, and the sacred month of God 
hath come with blessings to yon, the first 
of the months of the year, and of the four 
sacred months, as hath been said*, and the 
most worthy of preference and honour and 
reverence. Its fast is the most excellent of 
fasts after that which is obligatory, and the 
doing of good in it is among the most excel- 
lent of the objects of desire. Whosoever de- 
Hireth to reap advantage from it, let him fast 
the ninth and tenth days, looking for aid 
Abstain not from the fast through indolence* 
and esteeming it a hardship; but comply 
with it, m the best manner, and honour it with 
the best of honours, and improve your time 
by the worship of God morning and evening. 
Turn unto God with repentance, before the 
assault of death: He is the God who ac- 
cepteth repentance of His servants, and par* 
doneth sins. The Apostle of God (God bless 
and save him) hath said, * The most excel¬ 
lent prayer, after the prescribed, is the prayer 
that is said in the last third of the night • 
and the most excellent fast, after Ramazfci is 
that of the mdnth of God, al-Muharram * ’ 

(The khatib , having concluded his exhorta - 
*? the . cnyngat*°*> “Supplicate 
Goa. He then sits down and prays privately • 
and each member of the congregation at the 
•amt time offers up tome private petition, at 
after the ordinary prayers, holding his hands 
bejore him (looking at the palms), and then 
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drawing them down hit face. The (chatib then 
rises again, and recites the following) s -1 

b ° ‘ oGlod i abundant praise, as He 
commanded. I testify that there is no 
dejt y but (fed alone : He hath no companion • 
J H, ‘ ® n P r f“»cy, and condemning 
him who denieth and disbelieyeth: and I tea- 

maH* i!‘ m* L ° ri and our Pro P het Mnham- 
“ Hi* "errant and His apostle, the 

int«r^. mankln<1 ’i tlle J nterce880r ’‘be "ccepted 

J 0 , 1 . 1 *® D »y of AssembUng: God 
I sins^?b d hi " IT 0 * “ ,on * “ «ye 

| « 00 th and the ear heareth. 0 people, rere- 
God JV do “W He hath com- 

? a ? d f d ’. .* n . d •>>•**“ from that which Ho 

on«V v. b ‘ dd ? 1 ai l d P rohibited - The happy 
°“V',b® " h o oboyoth, and the miserable 
.b who opposeth and sinneth. Know 
‘ bat ‘^present world is a transitory abode, 

abodfc b **M*k* W ° rld .‘° come is a •“"‘ing 
tr» n d .L P r ,° T "‘ on - therefore, in you? 

‘ a “'^ ry , “ tate ,or yo" lasting state, Md 
prepare for your reckoning and standing 
before your Lord : for know that ye shall tc? 

nr::, b8 / Uc f d be,or ® God > »» d reckoned 
v* a # M-^ t0 y oar d « ed ® ! and before the 
Lord of Might ye shall be present, ‘ and those 
" b “ * ot ® d bbjbstly shall know with what an 

: ^T a, , they * haU b ® overthrown.- Know 
that God, whoso perfection I extol, and whose 

““tvArise'llte<i, hath said and ceaseth not 
«ay wisely, and to command iudicionslv 
warning yon, and teaching, and hononAr the 
dignity of your Prophet, extolling and mag- 

bll« n ?». h,, S. y® ril y* Qod and Hi. 

‘ b * Prophet: ‘0 ye who believe, Mess 
hun, and greet him with a salutation.’ O 
God bless Muhammad and the family of 
blessedst Ibrahim 
t ^ d h f '* ml | y h of Ibrahim among all crea- 
i .' * or Thou art praiseworthy and 
-. 1 ? i?° d ’ do Thou also b® well 
Snr l d r * h ®. f L ° ur Shslifahs, the ortho- 
a rda - of high dignity and illustrioua 

b °? ?f T ’ A - bU Ba ? r ’ a ?-§ idd ‘q. and ‘Umar, 
and ‘Usman, and ‘Ali; and be Thou well 
pleased, O God, with the six who remained 
of the ten noble and just persons who swore 
a legi^ce to Thy Prophet Muhammad (G„d 

Thou art *b*„ r 8 T , im) “ nder the tr «« (lor 
D« b Xnl rt L ° rd 0 plety and the Hord of 
th °“® Persons of excellence and 
clemency, and rectitude and prosperity, Tal- 

•^bdn V d ftfh ba -‘ r ’u, and . 5a ‘ d ’ and Sa ‘ id - and 
Amf, !k‘ B 1?“ \ bn ‘ Auf - and Ab u ‘Ubaidah 
Aimr ibn al-Jarrah; and with all the Com- 

?a“^°“himi h * A /rV' God ( Qod bless and 
God wi^^k and be Thon w eII pleased, O 
two ’lTrtl. * W ° mart yred descendants, the 
t*“ , bngbt . mo ° n «- ‘be ‘ two lords of the 
the twn° f th « POOP 1 ® of Paradise in Paradise,’ 
nW ? "^et-smelling flowers of the Pro- 
phet of this nation, Abu Muhammad al- 
Hasan and Abu ‘Abdi -lliih al-Husain; and 
be ™°° W ® U pleased, O God, with their 
mo,? hi’ be d f Ughter of ‘be Apostle of God 

Ind with’ th- 9aT8 Fitimatu ’z-Zahra’, 
Knher ^j 4118 ?!. 8T and “o‘her Khadijah al- 

faUhfni *. n n d i W ,\‘^ yi8hah - ‘be mother of the 
faithful, and with the rest of the pur. wives, 
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and with the generation which succeeded 
the Companion** end with the generation 
which succeeded that, with beneficence to 
the Day of Judgment. O God, pardon the 
believing men and the believing women, 
and the Muslim men and the Muslim 
women, those who are living, and the dead; 
for Thou art a hearer near, an answerer of 
prayers, O Lord, of the beings of the whole 
world. O God, aid Islta, and strengthen its 
pillars, and make infidelity to tremble, and 
destroy its might, by the piwsarvafcion of Thy 
servant, and the son of Thy the 

submissive to the Might of Thy Majesty 
and Glory, whom God hath aided, by the 
oare of the Adored King, our xnaster the 
Sultan; son of the Sultan, the Sultan Mah- 

■ L n . •. l 1 ... J n*nl Anff 
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the world present, and the world to come, O 
Lord of the beings of the whole world. 

« 0 God, assist the forces of the MusUms, 
and the armies of the Unitarians. 0 God, 
frustrate the infidels and polytheists, thine 
enemies, the enemies of the religion. 0 Go , 
invert their banners, and ruin their habitations, 
and give them and their wealth as booty to 
the Muslims. 0 God, unloose the captivity 
of the captives, and annul the debts of the 
debtors; and make this town to be safe and 
secure, end blessed with wealth “d plenty, 
and all the towns of the Muslims, 0 Lord 
of the beings of the whole world. And 
deoree safety and health to us and to all 
travellers, and pilgrims, and warriors, and 
wanderers, upon Thy earth, and upon Thy 
tea, snch ae are Muslims, 0 Lord of the 
beings of the whole world. 

««0 Lord, we have acted unjustly towards 
our own souls, and if Thou do not forgive 
us and be merciful unto us, we shall «“ r ®'y 
be of those who perish.’ I beg of God, the 
Great, that He may forgive me and you, and 
all the people of Muhammad, the servants of 
God. ‘verily God oommandeth justice, and 
the doing of good, and giving what is due to 
kindred; and forbiddeth wickedness, and 
iniquity, and oppression: He admomsheth 
von that ye may redact. Remember God ; 
L will remember you : and thank Him; He 
will increase to you your bleasmgs Praise 
be to God, the Lord of the beings of the whole 

W °The khutbah being ended, the then 

deacends from the pulpit, and, if he 
aa Imam, takes his position and leads the 
people in a two-rak‘ah prayer. The kfcatib, 
however, doea not always officiate:'th^tthe 
The Propbet is related to have said that th 
'length of a man’s prayers and the shortness 
of his sermon, are signs of a man s common 

According to the beet authorities, the name 
of the reigning Jthalifah ought to be recited 
in the kfautbah, and the fact that it is not so 
recited in independent Muhammadan king¬ 
doms, but the name of the Sultan or Amir 
is substituted for the ghalifah, has its sig- 
nidcanoe, for it is a question whether the 
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Sul tin of Turkey, has anv real claim to the 
spiritual headship of Islam. 

In India the name of the king is omitted 
and the expreesion “ Ruler of the Ago is 
used. . 

In India, the recital of the Upttbah serves 
to remind every Mu h a mm a d an pnest, at 
least once a week, that he is in * Laru ’ 
Harby “ a land of enmity.” Still the fact 
that he can recite his kljutbah at all in a 
country not under Muslim rule, muat_ aleo 
assure him that he is in a Doru /-Awum, or 
41 land of protection.” 

KBUTBATU ’L-WAQFAH 

The “ sermon of standing. 

The sermon or oration recited on Mount 
‘Arafat at the mid-day prayer on the ninth 
day of the pilgrimage. (Burton’s Pilgrimage, 
V*L it p. 219.) [KHUTBAH.] 

KEUZA‘AH Lit. M A rem¬ 

nant” A part of the Band 1 -kzd who wore 
left behind when the tribe migrated, end who 
settled down permanently near M a kfc ih. 
They were from the first friendly to Muham¬ 
mad, and made a treaty with him soon after 
that of al-Budaibiyah. They were an im¬ 
portant portion of the army which marched 
to Makkah with the Prophet. 

SBTJZAIMAH (A*»y-). An Arabia* 
tribe were expelled by the Yaman tribes and 
afterwards settled in the ijijas, where they 
bore a prominent part in opposing the army 
pf Muhammad. 

JOfUZAIMAH LBN §ABIT (**»/• 
/jo). A Companion of some 
renown He was present at the battle of 
Badr. He was killed at the same time as 
the Khaiifah ‘All, a.h. 37. 

KEWAJAH OV-)- Persian. A 

rich or respectable man; a gentleman. An 
opulent merchant. 

KIBE («*)• “Pride; haughti¬ 
ness.” With regard to mortal man, it is oon- 
' sidered a vice, but with regard to the to- 

1 dnite God, it is held to bo one of His attn- 

i butes. Al-Kabir, “ the Great One. 
i al-KIMITA’ “ Alchemy.’’ 

3 The word is supposed to be derived from the 
! Greek vwo?, which signifies “ juice,” and to 
be properly confined to the study of extracts 
a and essences of plants. It is now, however, 

e appUed more especially to a pretended 

e science, which had for its object the trans- 

, mutation of the baeer materials into gold or 

silver, or the discovery of a °l 

a universal remedy for dieeases Although 

lg this so-called acience has now fallen into de- 

in served oontempt, it was held in high repute, 

and much cultivated from the 18th to the 
17th century, especially amongst the bara- 
>d cens. The first MusUm of reputation who 
,0 is said to have given his attention to the sub- 
ject, was K£alid, a son of the KJjallfah 

f. Yazid-fi.D. 688), and the first who wrote on 

g. the subject was Jabir ibn Abban a*-Sufi, who 
be was a disciple of K^alid. 
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~ the C6l « b *»ted author of 
tbe . "“A S-^«n«n, says “ tho word 

iCiwiyaA comes from tho Hebrew, fci m 
and yoA and menus ‘from God.’ There is 
some discussion regarding this science. Many 
people do not believe in its existence, amongst 
°J“ e ” th cf celebrated philosopher Shaikh 
Sl “»;., wl } 0 1 ^ 0te ^ ain8t jt in his 
hook, the Kttabu sh-Sha/d ’: also Ya‘qub al- 
Kindi, and many others. But, on tho other 
band, many learned men have believed in its 
existence; for example, Imam Fakhru ’d-din 
Shaikh Najmu’d-din al-Bagh- 
dadl : (AosA/u *%-#unun t in loco.) 

Ah/n Kimiyd\ is a term used not only for 
an alchymist, but for a deceiver, and also a 
lover. 

Al-Kimiyffu \l-Akbar , the philosopher’s 
stone, or somo celebrated tincture. 

Kimiydu 7- J/a»dm, the chemistry of mean¬ 
ings, that is, the study of truth. 

, the $ufi m y 8tl *cs, the term 

id-Kvmya is used for being satisfied with the 
things m possession, and not yearning after 
things which we do not possess. Kimiyffu V- 
• A warn, the alchymistry of the ordinary 
people, is the exchange of spiritual things for 
the things which perish. Kvniyffu 'l-'Khawdw , 
the alchymistry of special people, is the 
emptying of the heart of .everything except 
God Ktmyd’u ’s-Sa t ddah, the alchymistry of 
felicity, is the purification of one's heart 
from all things that are evil by the attain 
ment of special graces. (‘Abdu V-Razxao’j 
Diet, of §ufi Term.) ^ 


KIBAMAH 


KINANAH (1) The name 

of the ancestor and founder of the Arabian 
tribe, the Banu Kinanah, the father of an- 
Na?r, the grandfather of Fihr, who was sur- 
named Quraish. [quiujsh.] 

(2) The name of the Jewish chief of Khai- 
bar who defended the fortress of Qamus 
against Muhammad. He was slain by order 
of the Prophet, who afterwards took Kina¬ 
nah s bnde, $aflyah, to his home and married 
her. [sajiitah.] 

KINAYAH ($iU£), “ A metaphor.” 

U8od b* the science of exegosis e.o, 

“ vi° U 88 P arat6d >” b y which may bo meant, 

\b. ou . a ft divorced,” which is called Ta/dmi 
i-Ktnayafij or a divorce in metaphor. 

KINDAH A tribe of al-Ta- 

man, and the descendants of Himyar. They 
are admitted to be one of the noblest of tho 
Arab tribes. One of the remarkable descen¬ 
dants of this tribe was al-Kindi the philoso¬ 
pher. [kindl] 

al-KINDI philoso¬ 

pher Abu Yusuf Ya'qub ibn Ishaq ibn a$- 
Qabbah al-Kindi, who flourished at the court 
of the ghalifah Ma’mum, a.i>. 833, and who 
translated numerous classical and philoso¬ 
phical works for the Abbaaide Government. 

De Slane says his Jather Ishaq was Amir of 
al-Kuf&h, and his great grandfather was one 
of the Prophot’u Companions. It was at ono 


time supposed he was . j ew or a convert to 

ti7v ft* uT’ Whi,e otho ™ tried iden- 
r(.ri. h f• r ,th the . author o t an Apology for 
Christianity, entitled Ri.ilatu ‘AhS V- 

,lm /«A«7 al-Kindi, i„ which tho 
fm holder pu a . Mu8Um Wend hie reasons 
to Islam Chn8tlttn £ttltb » in preference 

“ . J ’ wh °"0 acoeptunco tho latter had 
piossod upon him. But it has been proved 

tho uuthm md f’t£ he philoso P hor > °“ d al-Kindi, 
the author of the said treatise, aro two dis- 

of al ES although both living at the court 
Dr J ® ,,n . “d belonging to the same tribe. 

<«anL J W ’ hl8 /s/ “"' a »d CW 

of id fendi Say * H n he R ’ Sd/ah ' 0T Realise 
tin. Ka 1 . r 0ted 08 a genuine prodne- 

ibn A b lf th ? °? ^ rat8d historian, Muhammad 
■bn Ahmad nl-Biruni (died a.h. 430), iTooe 

that tW?” “ co " firmati on of his statement 
in AraW W6re . h r an "acriflees offered up 
Tb b i P . nor t0 the tuae Qt Muhammad. P 

ssvrJfiSLgr** ** *-*- 

^KINDRED. [itfHEBITANCE, MAE- 

, ™. The term used in the 

yuranfm-a king is generally malik («U-), 
Heb - VO- e -9- when the Israelites « said to a 

(sZ h “i"' 2 «5"- ,,UI “ - 

a ^ Th9 ,T ord mUSk “ new merely used in 
Arablaaadin Central Asia for a petty ^f 

■PI i>ultan 0C0ur8 ' n the Qur’an for “ authn 
. nt .y. Z “ power ’” ®nd not for Tking »£* 
me" Lt ft anth “rity has periled ^/om 
Emperor of Turkey. ‘ itl6 * tbe 

(S) Padshah and Shah are p An H An , 

nved from pad, " a throne,” and »hah“ i i„t 
or possessor,” i,e. “the InrH ’A.i. a ^ ord 

In Hindustani it is mZaT ° f ‘ h6 thr °“ " 

(4) WaJ, is a title assumed bv Mnh.m 

madan rulers, the title being heM bv the 
Barakzai rulers of Afc-hanistan „ i 
documents. The woTZ^m aj'L S 
sessor, or one in authority. P 

(5) Amir has a simila'r meanimr to Wit. 
and ,s a title which is assnmTby m2 

Kahnl’ “r. th °i Aln,r8 of Bukharah and of 
' 1118 derived from •amr. «to rule.” 

(6) .Suiyirf, << a lord,” is a title given to the 

swattftriai,* ■* 

the successors of Muhammad wbo 1 

- 5 SSS.mh 5 «-rft 


KIRAMIYAH 


KI8WAH 


tinguished from mu'jizah , which is always 
used for the miracles of an apostle or prophet. 
[MQUOLte.] 

KIRAMlYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by Muhammad ibn Karim, 
and called also the Mnjassiyah, or Corpo- 
realists, because they admitted not only a 
resemblance between God and created beings, 
but declared him to be corporeal in substance. 

«The more sober among them, indeed, 
when they applied the word body to God, 
would be understood to mean that He is a 
self-sub pi sting being, which with them is the 
definition of body; but yet some of them 
affirmed him to bo finite, and circumscribed 
either on all sides, or on some only (as be¬ 
neath, for example), according to different 
opinions; and others allowed that He might 
be felt by the hand, and seen by the eye. 
Nay, one David al-.Tawttri went so far as to 
say that His deity was a body composed of 
flesh and blood, and that He had members, 
as hands, feet, a head, a tongue, eyes, and 
ears; butdhat he was a body, however, not 
like other bodies, neither was he like to any 
created being. He is also said, further, to have 
affirmed that from the crown of the head to 
the breast he was hollow, and from the breast 
downward solid, and that He had black 
curled hair. These most blasphemous and 
monstrous notions were the consequence of 
the literal acceptation of those passages in 
the Koran (Surahs xl. 10; xx. 4; ii. 109), 
which figuratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the words of Muhammad, 
when he said that God created man in His 
own image, and that he himself had felt the 
fingers of God, which He laid on his back, to 
be cold ; besides which, this sect are charged 
with fathering on their Prophet a great 
number of spurious and forged .traditions to 
support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are ac¬ 
cused as naturally prone to assimilate God to 
men, so that they describe Him as weeping for 
Noah’s flood till His eyes were sore.” (Sale.) 

KIKAMUN KITTSON ( r ^ 
qjJIS). Lit. “ Illustrious writers.” 
The two recording angels who are said to be 
with every man, one on the right hand to 
record his good deeds, and one on his left to 
record the evil deeds. They are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Suratu ’l-Infifcar (lxxxii.): “ Yet 
truly there are guardians over you, illustrious 
recorders (kiraman katibxn) cognizant of your 
actions.” 

It is related that the Prophet enjoined his 
people not to spit in front, or on the right, 
but on the left, as on that side stands the* 
recording angel of evil. ( Mishkdt , book iv. 
ch. viii. pt. 1.) 

As these angels are supposed to be changed 
every day, they are called the mu'aqqibat or 
those who suoceed each other. 

KISRA pi. Alc&tirah, The 

Chosroes, or Cyrus, a name given to almost 
every king of Persia of the Sass&nian dynasty 
(like Ctesar among the Romans and Pharaoh 
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among the Egyptians). Tho kings of Persia, 
prior to Islam, according to A; ub L 'orians, 
composed four dynasties, nair .-ly, t)> Posh- 
dadians, the chronology of which is unknown ; 
the Kayanians, which ended b.c. 331, when 
Persia was conquered by Alexander the 
Great; the Ashkanians, whioh terminated 
a.d. 202 ; and the Sassanians, the last of 
whom was overcome by the Arabs, a.d. 636. 

From the Qur’an, Surah xxx. 1, it appears 
that after the taking of Jerusalem by Chos¬ 
roes, the sympathies of Muhammad were all 
enlisted on the side of the Caesar, and he fore¬ 
tells his ultimate victory over the king of 
Persia:— 

“The Greeks have been conquered in the 
neighbouring coast, but in a few years after 
their defeat they shall again be victorious.” 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah, Muham¬ 
mad sent a despatch to Chosroes, inviting 
him to Islam. Sir William Muir says ( Life 
of Mahomet , new ed. p. 384) ;— 

** The despatch for the King of Persia 
reached the Court probably some months 
after the accession of Siroes. It was deli¬ 
vered to the Monarch, who, on hearing the 
contents, tore it in pieces. When this was 
reported to Mahomet, he prayed and said: 

4 Even thus, 0 Lord I rend Thou his king¬ 
dom from him.’ Connected with the court of 
Persia, but of date somewhat earlier than the 
despatch Bent to it, is a remarkable incident, 
which was followed by results of considerable 
importance. 

“ A few months before his overthrow, the 
Chosroes, receiving strange reports of the pro¬ 
phetical claims of Mahomet, and of the de¬ 
predations committed on the Syrian border by 
nis marauding bands, sent order to B&dzin, 
the Persian Governor of Yemen, to despatch 
two trusty men to Medina, and procure for 
him certain information regarding the Pre¬ 
tender. B&dz&n obeyed, and with the mes¬ 
sengers sent a courteous despatch to Maho¬ 
met. By the time they arrived at Medina, 
tidings had reached the Prophet of the depo¬ 
sition and death of Chosroes. When the 
despatch, therefore, was read before him, he 
smiled at its contents, and summoned the am¬ 
bassadors to embrace Isl&m. He then ap¬ 
prised them of the murder of the Chosroes 
and tho accession of his son. * Go,’ said he, 
‘ inform your master of this, and require him 
to tender bis submission to the Prophet of 
the Lord.’ The glory of Persia had now de¬ 
parted. She had long ago relaxed her grasp 
upon Arabia; and the Governor of Yemen was 
free to choose a protectorate more congenial 
to his people. B&dz&n, therefore, gladly re¬ 
cognised the rising fortunes of Islam, and sig¬ 
nified his adhesion to the Prophet. From the 
distance of this province, its allegiance was 
at the first little more than nominal; but 
the accession served as a point for further 
action, and meanwhile added new prestige to 
the Prophet’s name.” 

KISWAH (S*—£). Lit t( A robe.” 

The covering of the Ka‘abah, or cube-like 
building, at Makkah. [ka‘bah.J 
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KISWAH 


KITMAN 
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When Captain Barton visited Makkah in 
1853, he found it to be a coarse tissue of 
mixed silk and cotton, and of eight pieces, 
two for each face of the building, the seams 
being concealed by the broad gilt band called 
the hizdm. It is lined with white calico, and 
has cotton ropes to secure the covering to 
metal rings at the basement. But on the 
occasion of Captain Burton’s visit, the kis- 
wah was tucked up by ropes from the roof. 
The whole is of a brilliant black, with the gold 
band running round it. 

The burqa { , or veil, is a curtain hung before 
the door of the Ka‘bah, also of blaek bro¬ 
cade, embroidered with inscriptions, in letters 
of gold, of verses from the Qur'an, and lined 
with green silk. 

According to Burton, the inscription on the 
gold band of the kiswah is the ninetieth verse 
of the third Surah of the Qur'an: “Verily, 
the first House founded for mankind was 
surely that at Bakkah, for a blessing and 
a guidance to the worlds." The whole of the 
kiswah is covered with seven Surahs of the 
Qur’an, namely, xvinth, xixth, inrd, ixth, 
xxth, xxxixth, and Lxvnth (t.e. al-Kahf, 
Maryam, Alu ‘Imran, at-Taubah, T* Ha, Ya 
Sin, and al-Mulkl The character is the 
ancient Kuflc, and legible from a considerable 
distance. 

Mr. Lane says that the kiswah is made of 
a mixture of silk and cotton, because the 
Prophet expressly forbade silk as an article 
of areas. 

The kiswah and burqa ( are now manu¬ 
factured at Cairo, at a manufactory called 
the Khurunflsh, and is made by a family 
who possess the hereditanr right, and who 
are called the* Baitu ’s-iSa‘a When they are 
completed, they are taken to the mosque 
known as the Sultin Gasan, and there kept 
until they are sent off with a caravan of pil¬ 
grims to Makkah. This usually takes place 
a few days after the *Idu '1-Fifcr, generally 
about the 6th day of the month of Shawwil, 
and two or three weeks before the departure 
of the regal canopy or Mahmal. [mahmal.] 
The procession of the kiswah Is similar to 
that of the Mahmal, and therefore requires 
no separate description. 

According to Muslim historians, the Ka‘bah 
was first dressed with a kiswah or robe by a 
Qimyarite chief, named Tubba‘u 1-Arqin. 
From the time of Qusaiy it was veiled by 
subscriptions collected from Pagan Arabs, 
until Abu Rabiy&h ibn al-Mugj^irab ibn 
‘Abdi ’llah provided the covering, whereby 
he obtained the title of al-'Adl, “ the Just.” 
When Muhammad obtained possession, he 
ordered it to be covered with fine Yamani 
cloth, and ordered the expense to be defrayed 
from the public treasury. The Khalifah 
‘Umar chose Egyptian linen, and ordered the 
robe to be renewed every year, ghalifah 
‘Usman, being a man of eminent piety ordered 
it to be clothed twice a year. For the winter 
it had a robe of brocade silk, and in the 
summer a suit of fine linen. Mu‘awiyah, the 
U ma iyah Khalifah, was the first to establish 
the present kiswah of silk and linen tissue, 


but being reminded of the Prophet's well- 
known dislike to silken robes he changed it 
again to the more orthodox covering of Ya¬ 
mani cloth. The Khalifah Ma’mfin (a.d. 813) 
ordered the dress to be changed three times 
a year, the fine Yamani cloth on the 1st of 
Raj&b, white brocade on the 1st of Shuwwal, 
for the pilgrimage two months later, and 
rich red brocade on the 10th of Mubarram. 
The Khalifah al-Mutawakkil (a.d. 847) Bent 
a new robe every two months. During the 
Abbaaide dynasty, the investing of the Ka‘- 
bah with the kiswah was regarded as a sign 
of sovereignty over the holy places. The 
later Khalifahs of Baghdad are said to have 
sent a kiswah of green and gold. The Fafci- 
mide Khalifahs made the kiswah at Cairo of 
black brocade of mixed silk and cotton ; and 
when Sultan Salim assumed the power of the 
Rh&lifate (a.d. 1512), the kiswah still con¬ 
tinued to be supplied from Cairo, as is now 
the case under the Ottoman rule. 

(Burckhardt's Arabia, Lane's Egyptians, 
Ali Bey’s Pilgrimage , Burton's Mecca and 
Medina .) [ka ( bah, marjidu 'l-ha&am.J 

al-KITAB (v»V*J 3\). “ The Book.” 

A term used for the Qur'&n, and extended to 
all inspired books of the Jews and Christians, 
who are called Ahlu U-Kitdb, or believers in 
the book. 

KITABl A term used for 

one of the Ahlu'l-Kitab , “ the people of the 
Book," or those in possession of the 1 nspired 
word of God, as Jews or Christians. 

KITABlYAH Fern, of 

Kitdbi. A female of the Ahlu ’ l-Kitdb , or 
those who possess an inspired book, Jews 
or Christians. 

KITABU ’L-A'MAL (JWaH vlrf). 

[tAHDTATU ’L-A'MAL.] 

al-KITABU 'L-HUKMI (vUfll 
A letter transmissible from 
one Qa?i to another when the defendant in a 
suit resides at a distance. Such letter must 
be a transcript of real evidence. 

al-KITABIT 'L-MUBIN (sArfR 
Lit “The Manifest or clear 
book." The term is used in the Qur'an 
both for the Tablet of Decrees (Laufru 7- 
Mahfut, and for the Qur'an itself. 

Surah vi. 59: “ No leaf falleth but He 
knoweth it; neither is there a grain in the 
darkness of the earth, nor a green thing or 
sere, but it is noted in the clear book." 

Surah iv. 18: “ Now hath a light and a 
clear book come to you from God." 

KITMAN (<jU^ ). “ Concealing; 

keeping secret." The injunction of the 
Qur'an is: “ Hide not the troth while ye 
know it"; and yet the art of concealing 
profane religious beliefs has been a special 
characteristic of the Eastern mystics. 


KNEELING 


KUFR 


KNEELING. The attitude of 

kneeling amongst Muhammadans consists of 
placing the two knees on the ground and sitting 
on the feet behind. Kneeling as practised by 
Christians in the present day, does not exist 
amongst Muslims as an attidude of worship. 

The word /dfi, which occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah xlv. 27 : •* And thou shalt see each 
nation kneeling (jd$iyatan), each nation sum¬ 
moned to the book,” expresses an attitude of 
fear and not of worship. 

KNOWLEDGE, [‘ilk.] 

KORAH. Arabic Qrirun (y^U). 
Heb. mp. The son of Yashar 

(lihar), son of Qahis (Kohath), son of Lawi 
(Leri). The leader of the rebellion against 
Moses. Num. xvi. 1; Jude II (where _he is 
coupled with Cain and Balaam). He is men¬ 
tioned three times in the Qur’an. 

Surah xl. 24, 25: “ Moreover we had sent 
Moses of old, with our signs and with clear 
authority, to Pharaoh, and Haman, and 
Korah; and they said, ‘ Sorcerer, impostor.’ ” 

Surah xxix. 38: 11 And Korah and Pharaoh 
and Haman. With proofs of his mission did 
Moses come to them, and they behaved 
proudly on the earth; but us they could not 
outstrip ; for every one of them did we seize 
in his sin. Against some of them did we send 
a stone-charged wind ; some of them did the 
terrible cry of Gabriel surprise; for some of 
them we cleaved the earth; and some of 
them we drowned.” 

Surah xxvili. 76—82: “Now Korah was of 
the people of Moses: but he behaved 
haughtily toward them; for we had given 
him such treasure that its keys would have 
burdened a company of men of strength. 
When bis people Baid to him, * Exult not, for 
God loveth not those who exult; but seek by 
means of what God hath given thee, to attain 
the future Mansion ; and neglect not thy part 
in this world, but be bounteous to others as 
God hath been bounteous to thee, and seek 
not to commit excesses on the earth ; for God 
loveth not those who commit excesses : * he 
said, * It hath been given me only on account 
of the knowledge that is in me.' Did he not 
know that God had destroyed before him 
generations that were mightier than he in 
strength and had amassed more abundant 
wealth ? But the wicked shall not be asked 
of their crimes. And Korah went forth to 
his people in his pomp. Those who were 
greedy for this present life said, * Oh that we 
had the like of that which hath been be¬ 
stowed on Korah! Truly he is possessed of 
great good fortune.’ But they to whom 
knowlodge had been given said, ‘Woe to 
you! the reward of God is better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness, 
and none shall win it but those who have 
patiently endured.’ And we clave the earth for 
him and for his palace, and he had no forces, 
in the place of God, to help him, nor was he 
among those who are succoured. And in the 
moaning thoRe who the dsv before had coveted 
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his lot said, ‘ Aha I God enlargeth supplies 
to whom He pleaseth of His servants, or is 
sparing. Had not God been gracious to us, 
He had caused it to cleave for us. Aha 1 the 
ungrateful can never prosper.” 

Al-Baizawi says Koran brought a falsa 
accusation of immorality against Moses, and 
Moses complained to God, and God directed 
him to command the earth what he pleased, 
and it should obey him; whereupon he said, 
“ 0 earth, swallow them up ”; aud imme¬ 
diately the earth opened under Korah and his 
confederates, and swallowed them up, with 
his palace and all his riches.—There is a tra¬ 
dition that as Korah sank gradually into the 
ground, first to his knees, then to his waist, 
then to his neck, he cried out four several 
times, “0 Moses, have mercy on me!” but 
that Moses continued to say, “ 0 earth, 
swallow them up ! ” till at last he wholly dis¬ 
appeared : upon which God said to Moses, 
“ Thou hadst no mercy on Korah, though he 
asked pardon of thee four times ; but I would 
have had compassion on him if he had asked 
pardon of Me but once.” 

He is represented by Jalalu 'd-din as the 
most beautiful* of the Israelites of his time. 
His opulence and avarice have become a 
proverb for those who amass wealth without 
giving away in alms and charity. 

In the Talmud it is said that “ Joseph con¬ 
cealed three treasures iu Egypt, one of which 
became known to Korah .... the keys of 
Korah’s treasure chambers were a burden 
for 300 white mules.” Midr. JaUcut on Eccl. 
v. 12: “ Riches kept for the owners thereof 
to their hurt,”—which may have furnished 
Muhammad with the nucleus of this story. 
Compare also Tract . Pmchvn } fol. 113a. 

al-KCFAH (iy»). A city on 

the west bank of the river Euphrates, about 
four days march from Baghd&d, but which 
has now entirely disappeared. 

The city of al-Kufah was founded soon 
after the Arabs conquered Persia, a.d. 636, 
and in the reign of the Khalifah ‘Umar. It 
was built opposite the ancient town of Ma- 
dain, on the other side of the river. The 
first Abbaside Khalifah. Abii ’PAbbas, A.D, 
750, made it his capital, and it was then a 
flourishing city, but when the Khalifah al- 
Mansur built Baghdad, al-Kufah decreased 
in importance, and gradually fell into decay. 
It was much famed for its learned men, and 
especially for its grammarians. Two sects 
of rival grammarians were named respectively 
from al-Basrah and al-Kufah. and the more 
ancient characters of Arabic writing are 
called Kufi or Kufic, after this seat of learn¬ 
ing. The Kufic-Arabic letters resemble the 
Syriac, being square and heavy. The 
ancient copies of the Qur'an are written in 
Kufic. 

KUFR (ytf). Lit. “That which 

covers the truth.” Infidelity; blasphemy. 
Disbelieving in tbe Qur’an or in any of the 
tenets of the Muslim religion, [kafir.] 


KULAH 


LA1LATTJ L-QADR 
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KULAH (*5fcS). The Persian for a call it their taj or crown, and it is one 
cap, or cowl, especially worn by Muhammadan of the distinguishing marks of their 
fuqirs or darweshes. The faqirs generally order. 



kulahs. (E. Campbell.) 


KULStTM ( r y^). Kulsum ibn 

Hadam, the name of a hospitable but blind 
chief, with whom Muhammad stayed at Quba’ 
upon his arrival in that plnce after his flight 
from Makkuh. It was whilst he was staying 
with Kulsum that Muhammad built his first 
mosque at Quba’. Kulsum died soon after¬ 
wards. 


KURZIBNJABIR QV & j/). > 

Quraish chieftain who committed a raid near 
ul-Madinah, and carried off some of the flocks 
and herds of the Muslims. He was afterwards 
converted to Islam, and fell under Khalid at 
the taking of Makkah. 

KUSUF [eclipse of the 

sun.] 




L. 


LAADRlYAH A sect of 

heretics who say it is impossible for mortal 
man to be certain of any fact, even of man's 
own identity. 

LABBAIKA [talbiyah.] 

LABlD (j*J). The son of RabPah 

ibn Ja'far al*‘Amiri, a celebrated poet in the 
time of Muhammad who embraced Islam, and 
who is said to have died at al-Kufnh at the 
advanced age of 157 years. The Prophet is 
related to have said, “The truest words ever 
uttered by a poet are those of Labid,— 
* Know that everything is vanity but God.’ ” 
Minhkdt , book xxxii. ch. x. pt. 1.) 

POETRY,.] 

LAHD (•O). The hollow made 

in a grave on tho Qihlah side, in which the 
corpse is placed. It is made the same length 
as the grave, and is as high us would allow 
a person to sit up in it. 

LAHCT (v«y»3). Lit. “Extinc- 

tion" or “absorption.” (1) The last stage of 
the mystic journey. (2) Divinity. (3) Life 
penetrating all things, [sufiibh.] 

LAHYAN (yWJ). A branch of 
the Huznil tribe, which inhabited, in the days 
of Muhammad, as they still do, the vicinity 
of Makkah. Muhammad formed an expedi¬ 
tion against them, a.h. C, on account of their 
treacherous attack on a small party of Mus¬ 
lims at Ruji. 


LAILATU ’L - BABA’AH (JU 

[shab-i-bara’ah.] 

al-LAILATU ’L-MUBARAKAH 
£1*U\). Lit. “The Blessed 
Night.” [lailatu ’l-qadr.] 

LAILATU ’L-QADR (jJJtfl £1*1). 

“ The night of power.” A mysterious night, 
in the month of Ramazan, the precise date of 
which ir said to have been known only to the 
Prophet and a few of the Companions. The 
following is the allusion to it in the Qur’an. 
Suratu ’1-Qadr (xcvii.) :— 

“Verily we have caused it (the Qur’an) to 
descend on the Lailatu V- Qjadr. 

“ Who shall teach thee what the Lailatu ’1- 
Q&dr is ? 

“The Lailatu ’I-Qadr excelleth a thousand 
months : 

“ Therein descend the angels, and the 
spirit by permission 

“ Of their Lord in every matter ; 

“ And all is peace until the breaking of the 
dawn.” 

This night must not be confounded, as it 
often is, with the Shab-i-Bara’ah, which is 
generally called Shab-i-Qadr, or the night of 

g ower, but which occurs on the 15th of 
ha‘bin. [shab-i-bara’ahJ 
The excellences of the Lailatu ’1-Qadr are 
said to be innumerable, and it is believed that 
during its solemn hours the whole animal 
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LAILATO ’b-RAGHa’iB 

and vegetable creation bow down in humble 
adoration to the Almighty. 

LAILATU 'R-RAQJJA’IB (AJ 

The “ night of supereroga¬ 
tory devotions.” A festival observed on the 
first Friday in the month Rajah, by cer¬ 
tain mystic leaders who affirm that it was 
established by the Prophet; but it is gene¬ 
rally rejected by orthodox Sunnis. (See 

Raddu 7- Muhtar , vol. i. p. 717.) 

LAI§ (vAj). An Arabic tribe de¬ 
scended from Kinanab. Al-Baizawi says 
they thought it unlawful for a man to eat 
alone, and were the cause of the verse in 
the Qur'an, Surah xxiv. 60: “There is no 
crime in you, whether ye eat together or 
separately.” 

LAMENTATION. [buka\] 

LA'NAH “ Imprecation; 

curse; anathema.” A woi*d used thirteen 
times in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah ii. 83: M The 
curse of God is on the infidels.” 

LAND. Arabic ars balad 

(a4)> mulk (utU-). 

The following are sojne of the principal 
lilies of Muslim law relating to land:— 

(1) Tithes or Zakdt on lands.— Upon every 
thing produced from the ground there is due 

a tenth, or ‘a«Air, ‘ushr (Heb. 

whether the soil be watered by the annual 
overflow of great rivers, or by periodical 
rains ; excepting upon articles of wood, bam¬ 
boos, and grass, which are not subject to 
tithe. Land watered by means of buckets or 
machinery, such as Persian wheels, or by 
watering camels, are subject to only half 
tithes. ( Hidayah , vol. i. p. 44.) 

(2) Conquered lands become the property of 
the state. Those of idolaters remain so. 
Those belonging to Jews, Christians, or Fire 
worshippers, are secured to the owners on 
payment of tribute. Those who afterwards 
embrace Islam recover their property, ac¬ 
cording to ash-ShafH, but not according to 
the Hanifah school. Upon the Muslim army 
evacuating an enemy’s country, it becomes 
unlawful for the troops to feed their, cattle 
on the land without due payment. (Biddyah, 
vol. ii. p. 170.) 

(3) Appropriation for religious uses.— Land 
may be so appropriated; but if a person 
appropriate land for such a purpose and it 
should afterwards be discovered that an in¬ 
definite portion of it was the property of 
another person, the appropriation is void with 
respect to the remainder also. The appro¬ 
priation must also be of a perpetual and not 
of a temporary nature. ( Hidayah , vol. ii. 
p. 340.) 

(4) The sale of land is lawful. In such 
sales the trees upon the land are included in 
the sale, whether specified or not; but neither 
the grain growing on the ground, nor the 
fruit growing on the trees, are included, 
unless specific^. But in the case of the fruit 
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or corn being purchased with the land, it 
must be gathered or cleared away at once. 

In the Bale of ground, the seed sown in the 
ground is not included. Land may be resold 
previous to seizin 1 or possession, by the first 
purchaser, according to Abu Qanifah, but 
the Imam Muhammad says it is unlawful. 
Wells and watercourses are not included in 
the sale of lands unless specified. (Hidayah , 
vol. ii. pp. 372, 481, 503.) 

(5) Claims against land must be made by 
the plaintiff, defining the four boundaries and 
specifying the names of each possessor, and 
the demand for the land must be made in ex¬ 
plicit terms. And if the land has been resold, 
a decree must be given either for or against 
the last possessor, according to some doctors. 
(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 65.) 

(6) Land can be lent , and the borrower can 
build upon it, but when the lender receives 
back his land, he can compel the borrower to 
remove his houses and trees. Land lent for 
tillage cannot be resumed by the lender until 
the crops sown have been reaped. 1 Abu 
Hanifah maintains that when land is lent to 
another, the contract should be in these words, 

« You have given me to eat of this land.” 
(Hidayah, vol. iii p. 284, 288.) 

(7) A gift of land which is uncultivated 
cannot be retracted after houses have been 
built on it or trees planted. If the donee 
sell half of the granted land, the donor in 
that case may. if he wishes, resume the other 
half. If a person make a gift of land to his 
relative within the prohibited degrees it is not 
lawful for him to resnme it. ( Hidayah , vol. 
iirr p. 302.) 

(8) The Ijdrah , or rental oj land , is lawful , 
but the period must be specified, otherwise 
the rent may be demanded from day to day. 
But a lease of land is not lawful unless men¬ 
tion is made of the article to be raised upon 
it, and at the expiration of the Jease the land 
must be restored in its original state. A 
hirer of land is not responsible for accidents ; 
for example, if in burning off the stubble he 
happen to burn other property, he is not 
responsible for loss incurred. ( Hiddyak , vol. 

iii. p. 314, &c.) 

(9) The cultivation of waste and unclaimed 
lands is lawful, when it is done with the 
permission of the ruler of the country, and 
the act of cultivation invests the cultivator 
with a right of property in them. But if the 
land be not cultivated for three years after it 
has been allotted, it may again be claimed by 
the state. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 128.) 

(10) If a person be slain on lands belonging 
to anyone, and situated near a village, and 
the proprietor of the land be not an inhabi¬ 
tant of the village, he is responsible for the 
murder, as the regulation and protection of 
those lands rest upon him. ( Hidayah , vol. 

iv. p. 447.) 

LAPIDATION. [stoning.] 
LAPWING. Arabic hudhud (****). 

The name in the Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 20, for 
the bird which carried the letter from King 
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Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. [aoLOMOH.] 
It is the of the Old Testament, 

Ler. xi 19, Dent. xiv. 18. Qreek ciroi If. 
The modem Hoopoe. ' 

The commentators al-Jalalan and al- 
Haif&wi say that Solomon, having finished 
the temple of Jerusalem, went in pilgrimage 
to Makkah, whence, having stayed as long 
as he pleased, he proceeded towards al- 
Yaman; leaving Makkah in the morning, he 
arrived by noon at San*’, and being ex¬ 
tremely delighted with the country, rested 
there. But wanting water to make the ablu¬ 
tion, he looked among the birds for the lap¬ 
wing, whose business it was to find it; for it 
is pretended she was sagacious or sharp- 
sighted to discover water underground, which 
the devils used to draw, after she had marked 
™Pl?? 6 {>7 "Hh her bill They add 

that this bird was then taking a tour in the 
phones,-seeing one of her companions 
alighting, she descended also, and having 
had a description given her by the other of 
the city of Saba’, whence she was just ar- 
rfved, they, both went together to take a view 
of the place, and returned soon after Solomon 
had made the inquiry given in the Qur’an: 
" f 6 reviewed the birds and said, * How is it 
I do not see al-Hudhud ? Is he, then, amongst 
the absent? ’" ^ 




LAQAB (s-dl). A surname. Either 

a title of honour or a nickname; e.a . AI- 
Hujain ibn Mas 4 fid al-Farra , “ the tanner » • 

Wi ba “the crown of 

kings ; Ibn Muhammad ut-Tauklabu “ of the 
tribe of Taghlab.” [wames.] 

LAQlT (W)» in its primitive 

sense, signifies anything lifted from the ground 
but m the language of the law it signifies a 
child abandoned by those to whom it pro- 
perly belongs. The person who finds the 
child is termed the multaqi jf, or the taker un 
[FOUNDLING.] 

LAKCEEY. Arabic eariqah 

In the language of the law, sariqaA signifies 
the taking away the property of another in a 
secret manner, at a time when such pro- 
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petty is in custody. Custody is of two kinds: 
1st, by place, for example, a house or a shop 1 
and, 2nd, by personal guard, which is by 
means of a personal watch over the property. 
If an adult of sound understanding steal out 
of undoubted custody ten dirhams, or property 
to the value of ten dirhams, the Muhammadan 
law awards the amputation of a hand, for it 
is said in the Qur’an, Surah v. 42: «If a man 
or woman steal, cut off their hands” 

With regard to the amount of the value 
which constitutes a theft, there is some dif¬ 
ference of opinion. According to AbU £ani- 
fah, it is ten dirhams ; according to ash-ShafH, 

v?i . A??* 1 .. 0 * a dinir > or twelve dirhams; 
whilst Malik holds that the sum is three 
dirhams. 

The freeman and the slave are on equal 
footing with respect to punishment for theft, 
and the hand of the slave is to be struck off 
in the same maimer as the hand of a free 
Muslim. 

The theft must be established upon the testi- 
. mony of two witnesses, but the magistrate 
must examine the witnesses as to the manner, 
tune, and place of the theft. The thief must 
also be held in confinement, or suspicion, until 
the witnesses be fully examined. 

If a party commit a theft, and each of the 
party receive ten dirhams, the hand of each is 
to be cut off; but if they receive lens than 
ten dirhams each, they are not liable to ampu¬ 
tation. r 

Amputation is not incurred by the theft of 
jnything of a trifling nature, such as wood, 
bamboos, grass, fish, fowls, and garden stuff. 

Amputation is not incurred by the itheft of 
such things as quickly decay and spoil, such 
as milk or fruit, nor for stealing fruit whilst 
upon the tree, or grain which has not been 
reaped, these not being considered as in cus¬ 
tody. 

The hand of a thief is not struck off for 
stealing any fermented liquor, because he 
may explain his intention in taking it, bv 
saying, “ I topk it with a view to spill it”: 
and also because some fermented liquors are 
not lawful property. 

The hand is not to be cut off for stealing a 
guitar or tabor, these being of use merely as 
idle amusements. 

Amputation is not incurred by stealing a 
Qur’an, although ash-ShafH ma&tainstLt 
it is. 

There is no amputation for stealing the 
door of a mosque. Nor is the hand struck off 
for steal mg a crucifix or a chess board, as it 
is m the thief s power to excuse himself bv 
saying, I took them with a view to break 
and destroy them, as things prohibited.” It 
is otherwise with a coin bearing the impres¬ 
sion of an idol, by the theft of which amputa¬ 
tion is incurred; because the money is not an 
object of worship. J 

The hand is not to be struck off for stealing a 
free-born infant, although there be ornaments 
upon it, because a free person is not property ; 

.wlTP UUt,0 ,V 8 incurred b y stealing Li 
infant (Imre, although the stealing of anadult 
Mara does not incur amputation, a, each an 
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not coma under the deeoription of t 
theft, being an usurpation or a fraud. a 

Amputation is not incurred for stealing a o 
book, hecause the object of the thief can only <1 
be its contents and not the property. < 

The hand is not out off for stealing a cur- i 
dog, because such an animal is common pro¬ 
perty ; nor for stealing utensils made of wood. 

There is no amputation for stealing from | 
the public treasury, because everything there 
is the common property of all Muslims, and | 
in which the thief, as a member of the com- j 

infinity has a share. And if a person steal | 

from property of which he is in part owner, 
amputation is not inflicted. Nor if a creditor 
steal from his debt is the hand cut off. 

The right hand of the thief is to be out off 
at the joint of the wrist and the stump after¬ 
wards cauterised, and for the second theft 
the left foot, and for any theft beyond that he 
must suffer imprisonment. 

al-LAT The name of an 

idol worshipped by the anoient Arabians, 
probably the Alilat of Herodotus. The idol 
Lit is mentioned in the Qurita in conjunction 
withjthe two other idols, al-'Uxza and Afonaf. 

See Sarah liii. 19: 11 What think ye, then, of 
al-Lit and al-‘Uul, and Manat, the third 
idol besides ? ” ... 

In connection with this verse there is an 
interesting discussion. (See Muir, new ed. 
p. 86.) Al-W&qidi and at-T*bari both re¬ 
late that, on a certain day, the chief men of 
Makkah assembled in a group beside the 
Ka‘bah, discussed,. as was their wont, the 
affairs of the city, when the Prophet ap¬ 
peared, and seating himself by them in a 
friendly manner, began to recite the &ord 
chapter of the Qur’an; and when he had 
reached the verse “What think ye then of 
al-Lat, and al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third 
idol besides? " the Devil suggested words of 
reconciliation and compromise with idolatry, 
namely, “ These are exalted females, and 
verily their intercession is to be hoped for. 
These words, however, which were received 
by the idolaters with great delight, were 
afterwards disavowed by the Prophet, for 
Gabriel revealed to him the true reading, 
namely, “ What think ye then of al-Lat, and 
al-‘Uzza, and Manat, the third idol besides ? 
Shall ye have male progeny and God female 7 
This, then, were an unjust partition 1 Venly, 
these are mere names which ye and your 
fathers have given them.” 

The narrative thus related by al-Waqidi 
and at-Tabari is given as an explanation of 
Surah xxii. 51: “Nor have we sent any 
apostle or prophet before thee into whose 
readings Satan hath not injected some wrong 
desire.” 

ai-LATIF OJJJW). “The Mys¬ 
terious or the Subtle One ” One of the mnety- 
nine attributes of God. Surah ti. 108 . For 
He is the Subtle (al-Latif), the All-informed 
( al-Khahxr ). 

LATlFAH A term used 

by §ufi mystics for any sign or influence in 


the soul, derived from God, which haa such 
a mysterious effect on the heart that mortal 
man cannot express it in language, just as a 
delicious taste in the mouth cannot be exactly 
expressed by the tongue. (Kitabu ’f-TVri/df, 
in loco.) 

LAUGHING. Arabic talk, fiAlc 

(<aWa). Heb. P0$. (Gen. rriii. IS.) 
Immoderate laughing is generally condemned 
by- Muhammadan teachers, for ‘Ayishah re¬ 
lates that Muhammad “ never laughed a full 
laugh so that the inside of his mouth could 
be seen; he only smiled." ( Mi*kkdt y book 
xxii ch. vii.) 

ai-LAUHU ’L - MAtfFtZ (e,U' 
hyu^\). “ The preserved tablet.” 

In the Hadis and in theological works it 
is used to denote the tablet on which the 
decrees of God were recorded with reference 
to mankind. In the Qur’an it only occurs 
once, when it refers to the Qur’an itself. 
Sflrah lxxxv. 21, 22: “ It is a glorious Qur’an 
written on the preserved toWe.” The plural 
alwdb occurs in SOrah vii 142, for the tables 
of the law given to Moses. 

LAW, The. The words used by 

Muslims to express “ the law," are ash-Sharjah 
(£*t and ash-Shar* the meaning 

of which is “ the way.” The compiler of the 
Ghiydtu 7- Lughflh defines it as “ the way or road 
in the religion of Muhammad, which God has 
established for the guidanoe of His people, both 
for the worship of God and for the duties of 
life." The term ash-Shari'ah occurs once in 
the Quri&n, Sfirah xlv. 17: “We (God) put 
thee (Muhammad) in the right way concern¬ 
ing the affair” The term ash-Shir*ah is 
almost obsolete in books on Muslim theology, 
but it occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah v. 
52: “To every one have we given a right 
way* 

In the Traditions and theological works, 
the word ash-Shar* is generally used to ex¬ 
press the law of Muhammad. The Hebrew 

pprtn occurs in the Qur’an as Taurdt, and 
is always used for the law of Moses. 


Accorcung to Muslim doctors, ash-Shar* , or 
** the Law,” may be divided into five sections: 
Ptiqdddt , u belief ” ; Adab, ** moralities "; 

• Ibdddt , “ devotions ”; Mu i d/Hatat i “ transac¬ 
tions ”; and * Uqubdt } “ punishments.” 

(1) embraces all that is contained 

in the six articles of the Muslim faith, namely, 
Belief in (o) God; (6) His angels; (c) His 
Books; (d) His Prophets; (e) The Day of 
Judgment; ( f) The Decrees of God. This 
section of Muslim law is termed *Ilmu 7* 
*Aqd*id, or, “ The Science of the Articles of 
Belief,” and includes all branches of scho¬ 
lastic theology. The books chiefly consulted 
on this subject in the present work are the 
Sharhu ’ l-Muwdqif , by Saiyid Sharif-al-Jur- 
jani, and the Sharhu , l-*Aqa , id i by Mas'fid 
Sa‘du ’d-dk. at-Taftazani. 

(2) A dab embraces the consideration of all 
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those moral excellences which are enjoined 
in the Qur’an and Traditions, as Ikhldf , “ sin¬ 
cerity”; Tawvmkkuli “confidence in God”; 
Tawd*u\ “humility”; Tafw\%, “resigna¬ 
tion Qaft'u V-'iwrt/, “ keeping down one’s 
expectation”; Zuhdf\ 'd~dunya y “renunciation 
of the world ” ; Nafihah , “ giving good counsel 
and advice ”; Q/and*aJi, “ contentment; ” 
Sakhdwah, «liberality; ” Hubb t “ love to God 
and man”; $aftr, “patience”; Ac. (See 
Majma'u 't-Bifidr, vol ii. p. 422.) 

(3) * Ibddat , includes all acts of devotion to 
God, such as are included in the five pillars 
of practice: (a) Recital of the Creed; (b) 
Prayer; (c) Zakdt , or “legal alms”; (d) 
$aum, or “fasting”; (e) The pilgrimage to 
Makkah. It will also embraoe such reli¬ 
gious acts as Jihad , or warfare for the propa¬ 
gation of the religion of Islam. 

(4) Mu'amalat, includes such duties as are 
required between man and man, and is 
divided into Mukhd$amdt t “altercations”; 
Mmakahdt , “nuptials”; Amdndt, “securi¬ 
ties.” Under these three heads are embraced 
all the various sections of civil jurispru¬ 
dence such as barter, sale, agency, larceny, 
marriage, divorce, dower, partnership, claims, 
Ac. 

(5) 'Uqubdt, denotes the punishments 
instituted in the Qur’an and Traditions, 
namely, (a) Qiw, “ retaliation ”; ( b ) Haddu 
’s-sarigwA, punishment for theft by the loss 
of a hand; (c) Haddu *z-zind\ punishment 
for fornication and adultery, stoning for 
a married person and one hundred lashes for 
an unmarried person; (e) Haddu *l-qazf t or 
punishment of eighty lashes for slander; 
Haddu 'r-riddah, or punishment by death 
for apostasy ; Haddu ^h-skurb, or punish¬ 
ment with eighty lashes for wine-drinking. | 

The two common divisions of Muhammadan I 
law are ‘//wm 7-Aa/dm, or ‘Aqa'id, embracing 
all matters of faith ; and ‘//mu ’l-Fiqk, which 
includes all matters of practice as distin¬ 
guished from articles of faith. 

Muslim law is* also divided into two great 
distinctions of Mashru 4 , “ lawful,” and (Jhairu 
'l-mnskr& y unlawful,” or, as it is expressed in 
Persian, Bawd and Narawa. 

That which is lawful is graded into five 
classes. (1) Farz , that which is proved be¬ 
yond all doubt to have been enjoined either in 
the Qur’an or in a tradition of undoubted 
authority, and the denial or disobedience of 
which is positive infidelity. (2)' Wdjib , 
that which is obligatory, but of which 
there is some doubt whether or not it 
was enjoined in the Qur’an or in a tradition 
of undoubted authority. (3) Sunnah , that 
which was practised by Muhammad; (4) 
Mustahabb , that which Muhammad and his 
Companions sometimes did and sometimes 
omitted ; (5) Mubdb t that which is desirable, 
but which may be omitted without fear of sin. 

Things which are unlawful are graded 
into three classes: (1) Mufsid, that which is 
most vicious and corrupting, a mortal sin; 

(2) Uardm y that which is distinctly forbidden; 

(8) Makruh , that which is generally held to 
be unclean. 


These distinctions of lawful and unlawful, 
with their various subdivisions, apply to all 
branches of Muslim law, whether it relate to 
ordinary duties of life, or of devotion to God. 

It will be seen how important a place the 
example, practices, and sayings of Muham¬ 
mad occupy in the moral law of Islam. 
This branch of Muslim law is called as- 
ounnan, or the custom of Muhammad, and 
is distinguished as— 

(1) Sunnatu that which Muham¬ 

mad himself did 

(2) Sunnatu V-qauit t that which Muham¬ 
mad said should be practised. 

(3) Sunnafu ’ t-tagriri , that which was done 
m the presence of Muhammad, and which he 
appears to have sanctioned. 

It is therefore a serious mistake to sup¬ 
pose that the Qur’an contains all that is 
esteemed necessary for faith and practice in 
Islam; the example of Muhammad is as bind¬ 
ing upon the Muslim as any injunction con- 
tamed m the Qur’an itself, for neither that 
which is Farz nor that which is Sunnah. can 
be omitted without sin. 

Tho true origin and fountain of all law is 
the Qur an and the Traditions, and no MnsliA 
school of theology has ever rejected the Tra¬ 
ci 1 -? 1 ; 8 * They are binding upon Sunni, and 
Shiah, and Wahhabi; the only difference 
between the Sunni and Shi'ah being that 
receive different collections of Traditi ons. 
The Wahhabis receive those of the Sunnis, 
and call themselves Muhaddi$in, or tradi- 
tiomsts. 

In addition to the Qur’an and Hadis for 
Traditions), both Sunni and Shi‘ah Muslims 
acknowledge the concurrence of the learned, 
C ?-it the Shi‘ahs believing that they 

still possess Mujtahids capable of giving an 
infallible interpretation of the law: the 
bunms, on the other hand, confessing that, 
since the days of the four great doctors (Abu 
^anifah, Malik, ash-ShafW, and Ibn Hanbal), 
Jjma has not been possible ; whilst the Wah¬ 
habis accept only the Ijmd‘ of those who con¬ 
versed with the Prophet himself. The fourth 
foundation of orthodoxy in both Sunni and 

ii j is the system of interpretation 

called Qiyn*, or ratiocination. 

L The Sunnis all receive the same collec¬ 
tions of traditions, especially those which are 
fenown as the ** 8 j x correct books,” the 
£**■ the Safchu Muslim , the 

»T'K U L!fT irim &\S unanu Abi D$ud, Sunanu 
an-JSaSaf *, and Sunanu Ibn Mdjak. The 
compilation by the Imam Malik, which is 
first in order of date, is also a collection of 

Sons ] 0118 °* VGry great authorit y* [tbadi- 

Thcse different sects of Sunnis do not 
differ in «*u/, or fundamentals of religious 
belief, but in minor rules of practice, and in 
certain legal interpretations ; but being of dif¬ 
ferent opinions and broaching in some re¬ 
spects separate doctrines, four schools of 
jurisprudence have been established, known 
6 b Ama/i, Shan't, Hanbali, and Mdlikx. 

I he differences amongst these four Sunni 
Schools are based either npon different tradi- 
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tions or upon different interpretations of the 
same traditions, also upon the various ways 
in which the liberty of qxya 9 t or ratiocination, 
has been exercised. Consequently the number 
of works which have appeared on the sub¬ 
jects of scholastic science and jurisprudence, 
has been very great indeed. 

We are indebted to Mr. Shama Churun 
Sirqar, the learned and able Tagore Professor 
of Law in Calcutta, for the following rtsumt 
of the principal Sunni writings on ash-Shar*. 

“ The chief works that treat generally of 
the doctrines of the four principal sects of 
the Sunnis, are mentioned by Haji Khalifah 
to be the Jdmx-ul-Maxdhib (Jdmi'u 
A«6),the Majmaa-ul-Khildfiyat , the Yandbxya- 
u l-Akkdm ( Yanabi'u ’l-Aldcdm), the Uyum , and 
the Zubdat-ul-Ahkdm. The Kanz-ud-Dakdlk 
(Kanzu ’ d-Daqdtxq ), by An-Nasaff, is a book 
of great reputation, principally derived from 
the Wdfi\ and containing questions and de¬ 
cisions according to the doctrines of Abd- 
Hanifah, Abd-Yusuf, Imam Muhammad, 
Zufar, Shafii, Malik, and others. Many com¬ 
mentaries have been written on the last men¬ 
tioned work ; the most famous of them is the 
Bahr-ur-Rdik ( al-Bahru V-ifcTi?), which may, 
indeed, almost be said to have superseded its 
original, at least in India. The Bahr-ur-Rdik 
is by Zainu-ul-Aabidfn Bin Nujaim-ul Misri 
(Ibn Najim), a.h. 970. The Multaka-al- 
Abhdr (Multaqa y l-Abjidr), by Shaikh Ibrahim 
Bin Munammad al-Halabi, who died a.h, 956, 
is a universal code of Muhammadan law. It 
gives the different opinions or doctrines of 
Abii Hanifah, Malik, Shafii, and Hanbal, the 
chief Mujtahid Imams and the founders of 
the four great sects of Sunnis, and illustrates 
them by those of the principal jurisconsults 
of the school of Abu Hanifah. It is more 
frequently ref erred to as an authority through¬ 
out Turkey, than any other treatise on juris¬ 
prudence. 

** The digests inculcating exclusively the 
doctrines of each of the said four great sects 
are, indeed, numerous, though a very few of 
them which maintain the doctrines of the 
Maliki, or Shafii, or Hanbali sects are used 
in India. Digests written by Malik or any 
of his followers are scarcely found in India. 

«Of the digests maintaining the Mdliki 
doctrines, two have lately appeared in France 
(by M. Vincent, 1842; M. Perron, 1843). 
The first work of Shafii, entitled the Usui 
(£/*«/), or fundamentals, which contains the 
principles of the Muhammadan civil and canon 
law, may be classed as a digest. The Mukh - 
tasar, the Mansur , the Rasdil-ul-Muatabirah 
(ar-Raad’ilu H-Mu'tabarah ), and the }Cxtab - 

Wasdtk, are amongst the other works 
written by Abu Ibrahim Bin Yahiya-al- 
Muzani, a distinguished disciple of Shafii, 
and a native of Egypt (a.h. 264), and are 
according to the doctrines of Shafii. The 
works by Ibnu Hambal and his followers are 
few in number, and rare. 

« The followers of the Hanffi sect, which 
obtains most commonly amongst the Muham¬ 
madans of India, have, like others, divided 
their law into two general branches or parts, 
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respectively called the Fikah (law, religious 
and secular), and Fatal* (the succession to, 
and division of, inheritance). 

“ The works which are on Fikah (Fiqh), end 
which are considered as the chief authorities 
of the Hawfi sect, are the following;—Abd 
Hamfah’s own digest of law, entitled the 
Fikah-ul-Akbar(al-Fiqhu'l-Akbar). Thisisthe 
first in rank, and has been commented upon 
by various writers, many of whom are men¬ 
tioned by Hdji KhaUfah. The doctrines of 
that great lawyer, however, are sometimes 
qualified or dissented from by his two 
famous pupils, Abd Yusuf and Imim Muham¬ 
mad. The work entitled Adab-ul-Kdzi, which 
treats of the duties of a magistrate, is known 
to have been written by Abd Yusuf. Save 
and except this, no other work appears to 
have been composed by him. He, however, 
is said to have supplied his notes to his pupil 
Imam Muhammad, who made use of them in 
the composition of his own works. The 
works of Imam Muhammad are six in num¬ 
ber, five of which are, in common, entitled 
the Zdhir-ur-Rapdydt (Zdhiru 'r-Rawdydt y 
conspicuous traditions or reports). They 
are: 1. The Jdmi-ul-Kabxr (al-Jdmi‘u 7- 

Kabxr ); 2. Jami-us-Saghir (al-Jdmi'u ’i- 

Sagbir) ; 3. Mabsut fi Faru-ul-Hanifiydt ; 4. 
Ziydddt fi Farri-ul~Han(fiydt; and 5. Siyar 
al-Kabxr wa Sagkxr. The Naxoddir y the sixth 
and last of the known compositions of Imim 
Muhammad, though not so highly esteemed 
as the others, is still greatly respected as an 
authority. 

“ The next authorities among the Hanatfs, 
after the founder of their sect and his two 
disciples, are the Imdxn Zufar Bin al-Hazft 
who was chief judge at BaBrah, where he 
died (a.h. 158), and Hasan Bin Ziyad. These 
lawyers are said to have been contemporaries, 
friend b, and scholars of Abd-Hannah, and 
their works are quoted here as authorities for 
Abu Hanffah's doctrines, more especially 
when the two disciples are silent. The most 
celebrated of the several treatises known by 
the name of Addb-ul Kdzi was written by Abd 
Bakr Ahmad Bin ‘Umar ul-Khassif (a.h. 
261). An abridgement of the H&n&ff doc¬ 
trines, called the Mukh tasar ut-Tahaxri, was 
written by Abd Jaafar Ahmad Bin Muham¬ 
mad at-Tahavi (a.h. 331), who wrote also a 
commentary on the Jam ut-Saghir of Imdm 
Muhammad. 

“ The Mukhtasaf At Kudriri , by Abd ul- 
Husain Ahmad Bin Muhammad al-Kuddrf 
(a.h. 228) is among the most esteemed of 
the works which follow the doctrines of Abd 
Hanifah. There is a well-known commen¬ 
tary on the Mulcktasar lil-Kudrin, entitled 
Al-Jauharat un-Nayyirah, which is some¬ 
times called Al-Jaukarat ul-Mttnirah, The 
digest, entitled the Mabsut (al-Mabsut), was 
composed by Shams-ul-Ai'mmah Abu Bakr 
Muhammad aB-Sarakhsi whilst in prison 
at U'zjand. This is & work of great extent 
and authority. He was &1bo the author 
of the most celebrated work entitled AU 
Muhit (al-Mubtt) y which U derived in a great 
measure from the Mabsut , the Ziydddt , and 
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the Nawddir of Imim Muhammad. The 
work entitled the Mukit, by Bnrhin-ud-dfn 
Mahmrid Bin Ahmad, already spoken of, is 
not so greatly esteemed as the Muhit at - 
Sarakhti (Muhifu * 9 -$araihti). A compen¬ 
dium of Al-Kudiirfs Mukkimmr, which he 
entitled the TuhfaUul-Fukahd (TuMatu 7- 
FuaafuT), was oomposed by Shaikh Ali-ud-dfn 
Muhammad as-Samarkandf. The work of Ali- 
ud-dfn was commented upon by his pupil Abit 
Bakr Bin Masuifd. 

M There are several Arabic works on phi¬ 
losophical and theologioal subjects which 
bear the name of Al-Hiddyak (the guide). 
The work entitled A1 -Hiddyah ft'-al-Faru, or 
the guide in particular points, is a digest of 
law according to the doctrines of. Abi( Hanttah 
and his disciples Abtf Yusuf and Imim Mu¬ 
hammad. The author of this work is Shaikh 
Burhin-ud-dfn All (a.h. 508), whose reputa¬ 
tion as a lawyer was beyond that of all his 
contemporaries. This Htddyah is a commen¬ 
tary on the Baddya-ul-Mubtadd, an introduc¬ 
tion to the study of law, written by the same 
author In a style exceedingly concise and 
close. In praise of the Hiddytth, Hijf Khalf- 
fah says, 'It has been declared, like the 
Jturrfn/to have superseded all previous books 
on the law; that all persona should remember 
the rules prescribed in it, and that it should 
be followed as a guide through life.’ The 
Hiddyah has, besides the Kifdyah , many 
other commentaries, as a worn of so great 
oelebrltv and authority is expected to have. 
The principal ones are the Indyah Q Indyah ), 
the Nihdyah, and the Fath-xd-Kabir. 

“ The name Indyah , however, is given to 
two commentaries on the Htddyah. Of these, 
the one oomposed by Shaikh Kamil-ud-dfn 
Muhammad Bin Mahmiid, who died a,k. 786, 
is highly esteemed and useful. Supplying by 
way of innuendoes what was omitted or left 
to implication, also expressing what was un¬ 
derstood in the Hiddyah , and explaining the 
words and expounding the passages of the 
original by the insertion of explanatory 
phrases, the author of the Indyah has rendered 
the work such as to be considered of itself one 
of his own prinoipal works, with citations of 
passages from the Hiddyah. 

“ The Nihdyah is composed by Husim-ud- 
dfn Husain Bin All, who is said to have been 
a pupil of Burhin-ud-dfn All. This is said to 
be the first commentary composed on the 
Hiddyah ; and it is important for having added 
the law of inheritance to the Hiddyah , which 
treats only of the Fikah. The commentary, 
entitled the Kifdyah, is by Imim-ud-dfn Amir 
Kitib Bin Amfr Umar, who had previously 
written another explanatory gloss of the same 
work, and entitled it the Ghdyat-ul-Baydn 
The Kifdyah was finished a.h. 747, and, 
besides the author’s own observations, it gives 
concisely the substance of other commenta¬ 
ries. 

M The Fath’ul’Kabir lil-Adjiz ul- Fakir, by 
Kamil-ud-dfn Muhammad as-Siwisf, com¬ 
monly called Ibnu Hammim, who died a.h. 
861, is the most comprehensive of all the 
comments on the Hiddyah, and includes a col¬ 


lection of decisions which render it extremely 
useful. The short commentary entitled the 
Fawdid , written by Hamfd-ud-din Alf, Al- 
Bukhari, who died a.h. 667, is said to be the 
first of all the commentaries on the Hiddyah. 
The Wd/t t by Abtf-ul-Barakit Abd ullah Bin 
Ahmad, oommonly called Hifiz-ud-dfn an- 
Naaaff, and its commentary the Kdfi % by the 
same author, are works of authority. An* 
Naaaff died A.H. 7X0. 

"The Vikdyah (al- WxqdyaK), which was 
written in the seventh centuzy of the Hijrah 
by Burhin ash-Shariyat Mahmtfd, is an 
elementary work to enable the student to 
study and understand the Hiddyah . The 
Vikdyah is printed, and invariably studied, 
with its celebrated commentary, the Shark ul- 
Vikdyah , written by Ubaidullah Bin Masuifd, 
who died A.H. 745. The Sharh-ul- Vikdyah 
contains the text of the Vikdyah , with a gloss 
most perspicuously explanatory and illustra¬ 
tive ; so much so, that those chapter s of it 
whioh treat of marriage, dower, and divorce, 
are studied in the Madrasaahs of India in 
preference to the Hiddyah itself. There are 
also other commentaries on the Vikdyah , but 
not so useful as the above. Ou the Sharh-ul- 
Vikdyah , again, there is an excellent com¬ 
mentary, entitled the Chalpi, written by Akhf 
Yusuf Bin Junfd. who was one of the then 
eight professors at Constantinople. This work 
was oommenoed to be written about a.h. 
881, and completed a.h. 901; and the whole of 
it was published in Calcutta A.H. 1245, and 
extracts therefrom have been printed. 

“ The Nikdyah (an-Niqayah), another ele¬ 
mentary law book, is the work of the 
author of the Sharh-ul- Vikdyah. It in some¬ 
times called the Mukhtatar ul- Vikdyali, being, 
in fact, an abridgment of that work. Three 
comments on the Nikayah are much esteemed; 
they were written respectively by Abtf ul- 
Makarim Bin Abd-ullA (a.h. 907), Abd Ah' 
Bin Muhammad al-Birjindf (a.h. 985), and 
Shams ud-din Muhammad al-Khurisim Al- 
Kohistam (a.h. 941). The last commentary 
is entitled the Jum-ur-Rumuz (Janti^i V- 
Rvmuz ), which is the fullest and the clearest 
of the lot, as well as one of the moat useful 
law books. 

M The Athbah xoa an-Nazdtr (al-Athbah wa 
'n-NatFir) is also an elementary work of 
great reputation. It was composed by Zain- 
al-Aibidfn, the author of the Bahr-ttr-Rdik 
already mentioned. Hdjf Khalffah speaks of 
this work in high terms, and enumerates 
several appendices to it that have been com¬ 
posed at different times. The treatise on 
exegesis entitled the Niir-ul-AnwdrJi Sharah 
ul-Manor (Nuru U-Anvcar fi Sharhx 7 -Manor), 
by Shaikh Jdn Bin Abd Sayyid AI Makki 
(Shaikh Jiwan ibn Abu Sa‘ld), was printed in 
Calcutta (a.d. 1819), and is frequently re¬ 
ferred to as a book of authority. Al small 
tract ou the sources of the Sharaa, entitled 
the UtHl-ttth-Shdthi, together with an expla¬ 
natory commentary, was printed in litho¬ 
graphy, at Delhi, in the year A.a 1847. 

“ The Tanv(r-ul-Abtdr (Tanwxru 'l-Abtar), 
composed by Shaikh Shams-ud-dfn Muham- 
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mad Bin Abd-ullah-al-Ghanf (ah. 995), U 
one of the most celebrated and useful books 
according to the Hanfff doctrines. This work 
has many commentaries. One of them, en¬ 
titled the AfanA-u/- Ghaffdr (Man*u ’/-{&*/- 
fir), which is written by the author himself, 

Is a work of considerable extent. 

“The Durr-ul-Mukhtdr, which is another 
commentary on the Tanvir-ul^Abidr, is a work 
of great celebrity. This work was written 
(ah. 1071) by Muhammad AU-ud-Dfn Bin 
Shaikh A If al-Hiskaff. Though a commen¬ 
tary, it is virtually a digest, which of itself 
has several commentaries, the most cele¬ 
brated of them is the Tahtdvf, a .work used 
In India. Another commentary on the Durr- 
ul-Mukhtdr is the Radd-ul-Muhtdr. This is 
a very oopious work, comprising an immense 
number of cases and decisions illustrative of 
the principles contained in the principal work. 
The Durr-ul-MuJchtdr treats not only of the 
Fikah but also of the Faritfs. It is used by 
the followers of the Hhnfff doctrines where- 
ever they are, but it is most highly esteemed 
in Arabia, where it is studied and referred to 
in preference to other books of la^v. 

« Many works have been written aooording 
to the doctrines of Abd Jaanffah in the 
Turkish Empire, and are received there as 
authorities. The most celebrated of those 
is the Multoka-ul-Abhdr, by Shaikh Ibrihfm 
Bin Muhammad al-Halabf, the Durr-ul-Huk- 
kdm, by Mullah Khusrri, Kdnvn-ndmai-Jazd, 
a traot on penal laws, Ac. 

« The treatises on the laws of inheritance, 
according to the doctrines of SbAfif, are 
the Fardlz-ul-Mutawalli, by Abd Sayfd 
Abd-ur- Rahmtn Bin Mamun-ul-Mutawalli 
(who died ah. 478), the Fardtz-ul-Mukud - 
tUui t by Abd-ul-Fasl Abd-ul-Malik Bin 
Ibrdhfm al-Hamadinf Al-Mukuddasf, and 
Abd Munsdr Abd-ul-Kahfr Al-Baghd4d( (who 
died respectively ail 489 and 429); Al- 
Fartdx - tu- Fazdri % by Burhin-ud-di n Abd Ishaq 
Al-Fazirf, commonly called Ibnu Firkih (who 
died in ah. 729), and At-Fardiz ul-Farihvah, 
by Shams-ud-din Muhammad Bin Killdyi 
(who died a.h. 777). ..... 

•« Of the books on, the law of inheritance 
according to the Hanfff doctrines, the most 
celebrated, and the one invariably consulted 
in India, is the Sirdjiyyah (fu-SirajiyahY which 
is also called the Fardiz-uM-Sajdwandi, being, 
as it is, composed by Sir*j-ud-Dfn Muham¬ 
mad bin Abd-ur-Rashid as-Sajdwandf. This 
work has been commented upon by a vast 
number of writers, upwards of forty being 
enumerated in the Kxtshf-uz-Zunun by H6ji 
Khalffah. The most celebrated of these com¬ 
mentaries, and the most generally used to ex¬ 
plain the text of the Sirajiyyah, is the SAari- 
fiyyah ( ash-Sharif iyah) t by Sayyid Sharif AU 
Bin Muhammad Al-Jurjinf (who died ah. 814). 

“There is another kind of digest which 
treats of tha Fatdwd (the science of 

decisions). The works of this nature are also 
very numerous, and are, for the most part, 
called Fatdwd (decisions), with the names of 
their authors; and, though called Fatdwd , 
most of them contain also the rules of law 
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as well as legal decisions. Of those again, 
some treat of the Fikah alone, others of the 
Fari'ix (inheritance) also; some of them, 
moreover, treat of the decisions of particular 
lawyers, or those found in particular books; 
others treat of those which tend to illustrate 
the doctrines of the several sects; whilst the 
rest of them are devoted to recording the 
opinions of learned jurists. 

“ There are several collections of decisions, 
according to the doctrines of Shdflf. The 
one most esteemed seems to be the Fatdwd lbn 
us-Saldh, by Abd Amru-Usmkn Bin Abd-ur 
Rahmin ash-Shihrasrirf, commonly called 
lbn us-Salih, who died in a.h. 642. Ibnu 
Firkih, the author of the FardXz-ul-Fazdri 
(a treatise on inheritance), also made a col¬ 
lection of decisions according to the same 
doctrines, which is called, after his name, the 
Fatdwd-i-Ibnu Firkdh . 

« Of the Fatdwds of the Hanfff doctrines 
the following are generally kno*n in India. 
The Khuldsat u i- Fatdwd (Kkuld$atu */- 
Fatdwd), by Im£m Iftikhar-ud-Dfn Tahir Bin 
Ahmad Al-Bukhdrf, who died ah 542, is a 
select collection of decisions of mat autho¬ 
rity. The Zakhirat-ut-Fatdwd {ZaMratu % 
Fatdwd ), sometimes called the ZaJchirat-ul* 
Burhdmyah , by Burhan-ud-Dfn Bin Misah al- 
Bukhirf, the author of the Muhtt-ul-Burhdnd, 
is also a celebrated, though not a large, col¬ 
lection of decisions, principaUy taken from 
the Muhit. The Fatdwd-i-Kdzi Khdn, bv 
Imim Fakhr-ud-Dfn Hasan Bin Mansdr al¬ 
ii'zjandf al-Farghinf, oommonly oalled Krfsf 
Khin, who died a.h. 592, is a work held in 
very high authority. It is replete with cases 
of common occurence, and is, therefore, of 
great practical utility, more especially as 
many of the decisions are illustrated by 
proofs and reasoning on which they are 
founded. The two works entitled the Futul- 
ul-Isturuthi and Fusul-ul-Itnddtah , were incor¬ 
porated in a collection entitled the Jdm-uU 
Futdlain, which is a work of some celebrity. 
It was compiled by Badr-ud-Din Muhammad, 
known by the name of Ibn-ul-Kdzf Simdwa- 
nah (ah. 828). The Fatdwd az-Zahiriyah , 
which contains decisions collected partly 
from the Khitdnat-ul- Wdkiydt, was written by 
Jahfr-ud-Dm Abd Bakr i Muhammad Bin 
Ahmad al-Bukhdrf (a.h. 619). The Kuniyat - 
ul-Muniyat is a collection of decisions of con¬ 
siderable authority by Mukhtdr Bin Mahmdd 
Bin Muhammad as-Zahidi Abii-ur-Rija al- 
Ghazmini, surnamed Najm-ud*Din, who died 
a.h. 668. An-Navavf, the author of the bio¬ 
graphical dictionary entitled the Tahzib-ul - 
Amd (Tahiibu 7-A*m<T), who died a.h. 677, 
made a collection of decisions of some note, 
which is called the Fatdwd an-Navavu He 
also composed a smaller work of the same 
nature, entitled «/ - Masdil - ul - Muhimmat 
(HJyvn al-Masdili 'l-Muhimmah ), arranged in 
the manner of question and answer. The 
Khizdnat-ul-Mufliyin, by Imam Husain Bin 
Muhammad as-Samadm, who completed his 
work in ah. 740, contains a large collection 
of decisions, and is a book of some authority 
in India. The Khizdnat-ul-Fatdwd, by Ahmad 
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Bin Muhammad Abii Bakr al-Hanaff, is a col¬ 
lection of decisions made towards the end of 
the eighth century of the Hijrah, and com¬ 
prises questions of rare occurrence. The 
Fatdwd Tdtdr-Khdniyah was originally a 
large collection of Fatdw&s, in severalvolumes, 
by Imim A£lim Bin Ala al-Hanafi, taken from 
the Muhit-ul-Burhani, the Zakhirat , the 
Khdniyah , and the Zahiriyah. Afterwards, 
however, a selection was made from these 
decisions by Imfrn Ibrahim Bin Muhammad 
al-Halabi, who died a.h 956, and an epitome 
was thus formed, which is in one volume, and 
still retains the title of Tdtdr-Kkdniyah. The 
Fatdwd~i-Ahl-us-Samarkand, is a collection of 
the decisions of those learned men of the city 
of Samarkand who are omitted, or lightly 
passed over, in the Fatdwd-Tatdr Khdniyah 
and the Jdmi-ul-Fusulain , to both of which 
works it may be considered a supplement. 
The Fatdwd az-Zaimyah contains decisions 
by Zain ul-Aabidin Ibrahim Bin Nujaim al- 
Misrf, the author of the Bahr-ur-Raik and 
the Ashbah wa-an-Nazdir. They were col¬ 
lected by his son Ahmad (about a.h, 970). 
The Fatdwd al-Ankiravi, a collection of deci¬ 
sions of al-Ankiravf by Shaikh-ul-IsUm Mu¬ 
hammad Bin al-Husain, who died a.h. 1098, 
is a work of authority. The Fatdwd Ham - 
mddiyah, though it seems to be a modern 
compilation, is a work of considerable autho¬ 
rity. 

“ Tipif Suit in ordered a collection of Fattf- 
w<s to be made in Persian by a society of 
the learned of Mysore. It comprises three 
hundred and thirteen chapters, and is entitled 
the Fatdwd-i-A£uhammadi. 

“ Mr. Harrington, in his analysis (vol i. 2nd 
ed.), mentions a few other books of Fatdwa, 
viz. the Fatdwd Bazaziah , the Fatdwd 
Nqkshbandiyah , the Mukhtdr-ul-Fatdwd, and 
the Fatdwd Kardkhani\ The last of these he 
describes to be a Persian compilation, the cases 
included in which were collected by Mullah 
Sadar-ud-Din Bin Tdkiib, and arranged some 
years after his death by Kard Khdn, in the 
reign of Sultdn Att-ud-Din. 

“ The following works of the present class, 
published at Constantinople, and containing 
decisions according to the doctrines of Abu 
Hamfah, may be noticed. A collection of 
Fatwas in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
entitled the Kitdb Ji al-Fikah al-Kadusi, com¬ 
posed by Hafiz Muhammad Bin Ahmad al- 
Kadiisf a.h. 1226. The Fatdwd-i-Abd-ur- 
Rahim Effendi , is a collection of judgments 
pronounced at various times in Turkey, and 
collected by the Mufti Abd-ur-Rahim. It 
was printed in the year 1827. Dabagzadeh 
Nuamdn Effendi is the author of a collection 
of six hundred and seventy decisions, which 
is entitled the Tuhfat us-Sukuk, and was 
published in the year 1832. 

44 The Jdmi-ul-Ijdratin (Jami'u * l-ljdrdt ) is a 
collection of decisions relating to the law of 
farming and the tenure of land, by Muhammad 
Aarif. It was printed in the vear 1836. 

44 A collection of Fatwtfa relating to leases 
was published at Constantinople by M. 
D’Adelbourg, in the yea * 1$88. Prefixed to 


this collection are the principles of the law of 
lease, according to the Multaka ; and it is fol¬ 
lowed by an analytical table, facilitating re¬ 
ference to the various, decisions. 

44 Of the Fatw&s which treat both of the 
Fikah and Faraiz, two are most generally 
used in India. These are the Fatdwd Sira- 
jiyyah and Fatdwd Alamgiri, The Fatdwd 
Sirdjiygah , with some principles, contains a 
collection of decisions on cases which do not 
generally occur in other books. The Fatdwd 
Alamgiri, with opinions and precepte of law, 
contains an immense number of law causes. 
This work, from its comprehensive nature, ia 
applicable to almost every case that arises 
involving points of the Hanffi doctrines. 
Although opinions of modern compilers are 
not esteemed as of equal authority with those 
of the older writers on jurisprudence, yet 
being composed by a great number of the 
most learned lawyer# of the age, and by 
order of the then greatest person of the 
realm, the Emperor Aurungzeb Alamgir (by 
whose name the book is designated), the 
Fatdwd Alamgiri is esteemed as a very h igh 
authority in India; and containing, as it does, 
decisions on cases of any shape based upon 
unquestionable authorities, this book is here 
referred to more frequently than any other 
work of a similar nature, and has not up to 
this day been surpassed by any work, except 
perhaps, by the Radd-ul-Muhtar, already 
spoken of. During the long rule of the Mu¬ 
hammadans in India, the Fatdwd Alamgiri 
alone appears to have been translated into 
Persian, by order of Z£b-un-nis&, daughter of 
the Emperor Arungzeb Alamgir. Since the 
establishment of the British Government in 
India, the books of Jindyah and Hudrid from 
the Fatdwd Alamgiri were translated into 
Persian, under the direction of the Council of 
the College of Fort William in Calcutta, by 
the then Kazf-ul-Kuzzit, Mohammad Nnjm 
ud-Din Khdn, and were published in the year 
1813, together with a Persian treatise on 
Tdzirdt, by the same author. 

44 In the same year the book on Tdzirdt 
from the Durr-ul-Mulch tor was translated, 
printed, and published, by Moulavi Muham¬ 
mad Khahl-ud-Din, under the orders of Mr. 
Harrington, the then Chief Judge of the late 
Sudder Dewany Adawlut. 

44 The Riddyah was translated into Persian by 
four of the most learned Moulavia of that time 
and of this country (India). Unfortunatedy, 
however, the learned translators have, in the 
body of the book, inserted m&ny things by way 
of explanatory remarks and illustrative expo¬ 
sitions, instead of subjoining them in the form 
of notes. Furthermore, they have, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, deviated from the original. 
For all these reasons, we are warranted to 
say, that the Persian version of the Hiduyah 
does not represent a true picture of the 
original. 

44 Macnaghten’s Principles of Muhammadan 
Law were translated into Urdu and litho¬ 
graphed, many years ago, in Dehli. Another 
translation of the same work was made and 
published in Calcutta a few years ago. 
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“The work entitled the Bighyat-i-Bdhis, 
by Al-Mat&kann&h, which is a tract treating 
of Zaid’s system of Faraiz, was translated 
into English by Sir William Jones. A trans¬ 
lation of the Sirajiyyah also was made by 
Sir William Jones, who at the same time made 
an abstract translation of its celebrated com¬ 
mentary (the Sharifiyyak) } with the addition of 
illustrations and exemplifications from his own 
brain and pen. A translation of the selected 
portions from the two books of the Fatdwd-t- 
Alamgiri , which comprise the subject of sale, 
was published by Mr. Neil Baillie. 

“The Persian version of the Hidayah , 
olready noticed, was, by order of Warren 
Hastings, commenced to be translated into 
English by Mr. James Anderson, but shortly 
after, he being engaged in an important 
foreign employment, the translation was 
finished, and revised by his colleague, Mr. 
Charles Hamilton. It is a matter of regret 
that the translation in question was not 
executed from the original Hidayah itself, 
instead of from its Persian translation, which 
contains frequent explanatory remarks and 
illustrative expositions interpolated in the 
book itself, instead ol being subjoined by way 
of notes. Added to this, the Persian trans¬ 
lators have, in a considerable degree, deviated 
from the original. 

« Of the digests of Muhammadan law in 
English, the first appears to be the chapter 
on criminal law of the Muhammadans as 
modified by regulations. This is incorporated 
in Harrington’s Analysis of Bengal Regula¬ 
tions. An abstract of Muhammadan law, 
which is from the pen of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vans Kennedy, will be found in the Journal of 
tke Royal Asiatic Society. ‘ This work/ says 
Mr. Morley, ■ is well worthy the attention of 
the student.’ The work entitled the Principles 
and Precedents of Mudammadan Law , written 
by Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Hay Mac- 
naghten, is the clearest or easiest, if not the 
amplest or sufficient, work on that law 
hitherto written in English. Mr. Neil Baillie’s 
Muhammadan Law of Inheritance , according 
to Abu Hanffah and his followers, with ap¬ 
pendix containing authorities from the original 
Arabic, is an excellent work of the kind. 
The treatise on inheritance, gift, will, sale, and 
mortgage, compiled by Mh F. E. Elberling, a 
Danish jndge at Serampore, in the year 1844, 
contains principles of Muhammadan law, with 
those of the other laws, as used in India. 

“In the year 1865, Mr. Neil Baillie, the 
author of the work already mentioned, 
completed and published a digest of Muham¬ 
madan law on all the subjects to which the 
Muhammadan law is usually applied by the 
British Courts of Justice in India. It gives 
translations of almost all the principles and 
some of the cases contained in the Ldt&wa 
Alamgiri, the great digest of Muhammadan 
law in India, and quotes occasionally other 
available authorities. Being generally close 
to the original, and fully dealing with the 
subjects it treats of, this work must be said 
to be authentic, as well as the amplest of the 
digestB of Muhammadan law hitherto written 
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in English according to the doctrines of ths 
Hanifi sect.” (See the Tagore Law Lectures , 
1873, by Shama Churan Sircar; Thacker, 
Spink & Co., Calcutta.) 

II.— The ShVahs, although they are divided 
amongst themselves into numerous sects 
which differ fron> each other in various points 
of religious belief, are unanimous in rejecting 
the collections of Traditions of the Sunnla. The 
Sunnis arrogate to themselves the title of Tra- 
ditionists, but this does not imply that the 
ShFahs do not receive the Hadis, but merely 
that they reject the “ six correct books " of 
their opponents. 

The works on Hadis compiled by the 
ShFahs are very numerous, and they main¬ 
tain that they have earlier and more authentic 
collections than those of the Sunnis. They 
say that in the time of al-Hasan and al- 
Hnsain, a certain person who was grandfather 
to ‘Abdu *llah ibn ‘All ibn Abi Shu'bah al- 
Halabi, collected traditions and gave them to 
his grandson for careful record. This record 
was verified and corrected by Imam Ja‘far 
a?-$adlq. The Sunni doctor, Abu Hanifah, 
was a pupil of this distinguished personage 
in his earlier days, but afterwards separated 
from him and established a school of his own. 

There are four books of traditions, known as 
the Kutub-i- Arba'ah, which seem to be held in 
the same estimation by the Shi‘ahs, as the 
six $a(iihs of the Sunnis. They are entitled 
the Tahixb , the Istibfar , the Kafi> and Afo» 
la Yastahfirah al-Faqih. [TRXDmoifS.1 

Mr. Shama Ohurun Sircar, Tagore Pro¬ 
fessor of Law, has also reviewed the Shl'ah, 
or Imamiyah, law books, and we are indebted 
to him for the following rdsumd :— 

“One of the earliest works on civil and 
criminal laws was written by Abdullah Bin 
Alf al Halabl. But it does not appear that 
any of his legal compositions are extant. 

“ A number of law-treatises of the present 
class was composed by Yunas Bin Abd ur- 
Rahman (already spoken of as a writer on 
traditions). The most famous of these trea¬ 
tises is entitled the Jdmi-ul-Kabtr. 

“ Several works on law were written by 
Abu al-Hasan Ah Bin al-Hasan al-Kumf, 
commonly called Ibnu Bdbavaih, one of which 
works is entitled the Kitdbu ash-Shardyah* 
The Maknaa ft al-Fikah (Magna* f% ’ l-Fiqh ) 
is the best known of the law books of the 
present class composed by Abd Jaafar. 

“ Abu Abdullah Muhammad an-Nuamdnf, 
surnamed the Shaikh Muffd, and Ibnu Mual- 
lim, a renowned Shfah lawyer, is stated to 
have written two hundred works, amongst 
which one called the Irshdd is well known. 
When Shaikh Muffd is quoted in conjunction 
with Abd Jaafar at-Tdsf, they also are spoken 
of as * the two Shaikhs ’ fShaikhain). 

“The chief works on law, written by Abd 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tdsf (Abfi Ja‘far Mu¬ 
hammad at-T&®i)i the Mabsut , the Khildf , 
the Nihdyah , and the Muhit. These works are 
held in great estimation, and he is considered 
one of the highest authorities in law. The 
Risdlat-i-Jaafariyah is likewise a legal trea¬ 
tise by at-Tusf, whioh is frequently quoted. 
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“ The Shardya ul-lsldm, written by Shaikh 
Nrnjm ud-dln AM ul-Kisim Jaafar Bin Mu- 
ayyid al-Hilli, commonly called Shaikh Muay- 
yid, is a work of the highest authority, at 
least in India, and is more universally referred 
to than any other Shiah law book, and is the 
chief authority for the law of the Shiahs in 
India. A copious and valuable commentary 
upon the Shardya ul-lsldm, entitled the Ma- 
$dltk ul-Afhdm, was written by Zayin-ud-dln 
All as-Stfilf, commonly called the ‘ Shahld-i- 
Sinl, (second martyr). There are two other 
commentaries on the Shardya Ul-lsldm, re¬ 
spectively entitled the Maddr ul-Ahkdm and 
Jawdhir ul-Kaldm, the latter of which was 
written by Shaikh Muhammad Hasan an- 
Najafl. 

“ Of the works on jurisprudence written by 
Yahiyah Bin Ahmad al-Hilli, who was cele¬ 
brated for his knowledge of traditions, and is 
well known amongst the Imdmiyah sects for 
his works, the Jdmt ash-Shardya and the 
Mudkhal dar Usul-i-Fikah are held in the I 
greatest repute. 

“Of the numerous law books written by 
Sh a ikh All a m a h Jamil-ud-dln Hasan Bin 
Yusuf Bin al-Mutahhir al-Hillf, who is called 
the chief of the lawyers of Hilliah, and whose 
works are frequently referred to as authori¬ 
ties of undisputed merit, the most famous are 
the Talkhis ul-Mardm, the Gkdyit ul-Ahkdm , j 
and the Takrir ul-Ahkdm, which last is a 
justly oelebrated work. The Mukhtalaf-ush- 
Shxah is also a well-known composition of this 
great lawyer, and his lrshdd ul-Azhdn is con¬ 
stantly quoted as an authority under the name 
of the Irshdd-i-AUdmdh. 

“ The *Jdmi-ul-Abbdsi is a concise and com¬ 
prehensive treatise on Shiah law, in twenty 
books or chapters. It U generally considered 
as the wort of Bahtf-ud-dlu Muhammad 
Admili, who died a.h. 1031. 

“The Mafdtxh , by Muhammad Bin Mur- 
taz&, surnamed Muhsan, and the commentary 
on the book by his nephew, who was of the 
same name, but surnamed HddI, are modern 
works deserving of notice. 

“ The Bouzat ul-Ahkdm, written in Persian 
by the third Mujtahid of Oudh, consists of 
four chapters. The first of these is on Inhe¬ 
ritance, which is treated of therein most fully 
and perspicuously. This work was litho¬ 
graphed at Lucknow, first in a.h. 1257, and 
again in a.h. 1264. 

“ A general digest of the Imimiyab law in 
temporal matters was compiled under the 
superintendence of Sir William Jones. This 
book is composed of extracts from the work 
called the Kdfx , which is & commentary on the 
Majdtih , as well as from the Shardya ul- 
lsldm. The manuscript of this digest still 
remains in the possession of the High Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta. 

“The earliest treatises on the Faraiz, or 
Inheritance, of the Shiahs appear to have 
been written by Abdul Aziz Bin Ahmad al- 
Azadl, and Abii Muhammad al-Kindi, the 
latter of whom is said to have lived in the 
reign of Hartfn ur-Rashfd. 

“ A work on the law of inheritance, entitled 


the al-Ii*a fl al-F&rfix has been left by AM 
Jaafar Muhammad at-Tdsf in addition to his 
general works on the Kurin, the Hadis and 
jurisprudence. 

“ The best known and most esteemed works 
on the law of inheritance are the Ihtijdj ush- 
Shfah , by Said Bin Abd-ullah al-Asharl,, the 
Kitdb ul-Mawdris , by Abti al-Hasan AH 
Bibavaih; the Hamal ul-Fardiz and the 
Fardiz ush-Shanyah , by Shaikh Muffd. The 
Shardya ul-lsldm , which, as already stated, is 
one of the highest authorities on the Slilah 
law, contains also a chapter on Inheritance. 

Of all the above-mentioned books on civil 
and criminal laws, those that are commonly 
referred to in India are the following: The 
Shardya ul-lsldm , Bouzat-ul-Ahkdm, Sharah-i- 
Lumd , Mafdtxh , Tahrir, and lrshdd ul- 
Azhdn. 

“ Of the books on this branch of Muham¬ 
madan law, only that part of the Shardyah ul- 
lsldm which treats of the forensic law has 
been translated, though not fully, by Mr. 
Neil Baillie. A considerable part of the 
digest compiled under the superintendence of 
Sir WilHam Jones (as already noticed) was 
translated by Colonel Baillie, out of wikijeh 
the chapter on Inheritance has been printed 
by Mr. Neil Baillie at the end of the Xec ond 
part of his digest of Muhammadan law. Al¬ 
though the chapter above alluded to is 
copious, yet it must be remarked that iit is 
not so clear and useful as the Shardya-tU- 
Isldm and Bouzat ul-AhJcdm. n (See Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1374, the Jmdmiyah Code, by 
Shama Churun Sircar; Thacker, Spink and 
Go., Calcutta.) 

LAZA (Jd). “Fire, flame.” A 

division, or stage in hell, mentioned in the 
Qur'an, Surah lxx. 15. Al-BayhawL the 
commentator, says it is that portion of hell 
which is reserved for the Christians who have 
not believed in Muhammad, [hbll.] 

LAZARUS. Arabic al-'Attar (jjUM), 

Not mentioned by name in the Qur'an, but 
Jalalu 'd-din, in remarking on Surah iii, 43: 
“ I will bri$g th^ dead to life by God’s per¬ 
mission,” says, jknongst those whom Jesus 
raised from the £ead was al-‘Azar, who was 
his special friend and companion. The 
account given by the commentators al-Ka- 
malan of the raising of Lazarus, is very 
similar to that given in the New Testament. 

LEASE. Arabic ijdrah (SjWl), 

[hire.] 

LEBANON. Arabic Lubnan (^U-J), 

Not mentioned in the Qur'an, but tradition 
has it that Ishmael collected the stones for 
the Ka‘bah from five sacred mountains, one 
of which was Mount Libanus. The followers 
of Isma'ilu 'd-Darazi, known as the Druses, 
a fanatical sect of Muslims, reside on the 
southern range of the Lebanon chain. 
[DBU8B8.] 

LEGACY, [wills.] 


LEGITIMACY 

LEGITIMACY. Waladu 'hhaldl 
jJ.), “a legitimate child”; 
waladu ’t-rina’ <&,), “ an illegiti- 

mate child.” . 

The Muhammadan law, unlike the taw of 
England, makes legitimacy depend, not 
merely upon the fact of the child being bom 
in 44 lawful wedlock,” but also conceived after 
lawful marriage. 

According to the Sunnis and Shiahs, and 
according to the teaching of the Qur’an itself, 
the shortest period of gestation recognised by 
law is six months , and consequently a child 
born any time after six months from the 
date ot marriage has a claim to legitimacy. 
Amongst the Sunnis, a simple denial of the 
paternity of the child so born would not take 
awav its status ot legitimacy. But the 
Shi'ahs hold that if a man get a woman with 
child and then marry her, and she give birth 
to the child within six months after marriage, 
legitimacy to not established. 

As to the longest period of pregnancy, there 
are some strange rulings in Muslim law. , 
The Shia 4 hs, upon the basis of a decision 
pronounced by ‘All, recognise ten lunar 
months as the longest period of gestation, 
and this is now regarded as the longest legal 
period by both Shi‘ahs and Sunnis. But Abu 
fjanlfah and his two disciples, upon the 
authority of a tradition reported by *Ayi- 
shah, regard two years as the longest penod 
of gestation, and the Imam ash-ShafH ex¬ 
tended it to four, and the Imam Malik to 
fire and even seven years! It is said these 
Sunni doctors based their opinions on the 
legendary birth of Zuhak Tazi and others, 
who were bora, so it is related, in the fourth 
year of conception! But Muslim divines 
say that the old jurisconsults of the Sunni 
school were actuated by a sentiment of hu¬ 
manity, and not by any indifference as to the 
laws of nature, their chief deBire being to 
prevent an abuse of the provisions of the 
■' f* w regarding divorce and the disavowal of 
children. The general concensus of Muslim 
doctors points to .ten months as the longest 
period of pregnancy which can be recognised 
by any court of justice. 

[Under the old Roman law, it was ten 
months. In the Code Napoleon, article 312, 
it is three hundred days. Under the Jewish 
law the husband had the absolute right of 
disavowal See Code Rabhimque , vol. n. 

P ‘ The Muhammadan law, like the English 
law, does not recognise the legitimation of 
antenuptial children. Whereas, according to 
French and Scotch law, such children are 
legitimated by the subsequent marriage of 
the parents. 

In Sunni law, an invalid marriage does not 
affect the legitimacy of children born from it, 
Nor does it in Shi‘ah law ; but the Shi‘ah law 
demands proof that such a marriage was a 
bona fide one, whilst the Sanafi code is not 
strict on this point. _ 

In the case of a divorce by « 4 an [LTASJ, 
the waladu H-mul&anah, or “ child ot impre- 
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cation,” is cut off from his right of inheritance 
from his father. 

[See Syud Ameer All’s Personal Law of 
Muhammadans, p. 160 ; Fatdwa-i-'Alamglm, 
p. 210 *, Sharai'u 'l-Islam, p. 301.) [PAMXH- 
TAGK.] 

LETTERS. The letters of Mus¬ 
lims are distinguished by several peculiari¬ 
ties, dictated by the rule of politeness. “ The 
paper to thick, white, and highly poliehed; 
sometimes it is ornamented with flowers of 
gold; and the edges are always cnt straight 
with scissors. The upper half is generally 
left blank; and the writii^ new occupies 
any portion of the second side. The name of 
the person to whom the letter is addressed, 
when the writer is an inferior or an equal, 
and even in some other caseB, commonly 
occurs in the first sentence, preceded by 
several titles of honour; and is often written 
a little above the line to which it appertains, 
the space beneath it in that line being left 
blank; sometimes it is written in letters of 
gold, or red ink. A king, writing to a subjeot, 
or a great man to a dependant, usually places 
his name and seal at the head of his letter. 
The seal is the impression of a signet (gene¬ 
rally a ring, worn on the little finger of the 
right hand), upon which is engraved the name 
of the person, commonly accompanied by the 
word 4 His (i.e. God’s) servant,’ or some other 
words expressive of trust in God, Ac. Its 
impression is considered more valid than the 
sign-manual, and is indispensable to give 
authority to the letter. It is made by dab¬ 
bing some ink on the surface of the signet, 
and pressing this upon the paper: the place 
which is to be stamped being first moistened, 
by touching the tongue with a finger of the 
right hand, and then gently rubbing the part 
with that finger. A person writing to a 
superior, or to an equal, or even an inferior 
to whom he wishes to show respect, signs his 
name at the bottom of his letter, next the 
left side or comer, and places the seal imme¬ 
diately to the right of this; but if he parti¬ 
cularly desire to testify his humility, he 
places it beneath his name, or even partly 
over the lower edge of the paper, which con¬ 
sequently does not receive the whole of the 
impression.” (Lane’s Arabian Nights, vol. i. 
p. 23.) 

LI* AN (^LaJ). Li/. “ Mutual 

cursing.” A form of divorce which takes 
place under the following circumstances. 
«If a man accuses his wife of adultery, and 
does not prove it by four witnesses, he must 
ewear before God that he is the teller of 
truth four times, and then add: * If I am a 
liar, may God curse me.’ The wife then says 
four times, 4 1 swear before God that my hus¬ 
band lies’; and then adds: 4 May God’s 
anger be upon me if this man be a taUer of 
truth.’ After this a divorce takes plaWwiwo 
facto” (See Suratu’n-Nur,xxiv. 6; Mishkat, 
book xiii. ch. xv.). 

In the case of Li‘in, as in the other forms 
of divorce, the woman can claim her dower. 
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Li*ia is not allowed in four cams, t it. a 
Christian woman married to a Muslim, a 
Jewess married to a Muslim, a free woman 
married to a slave, and a slave girl married 
to a free man. 

The children of a woman divorced by Li 4 an 
are illegitimate. 

LIBAS (y*W). [appabbl.] 
LIBERALITY. Arabic sakhdwah 
“ Hospitality ” ; infdq (jUrt), 
44 general liberality in everything.” 

Liberality is specially commended by Mu¬ 
hammad in the Traditions r— 

“ The liberal man is near to God, near to 
Paradise, near to men, and distant from hell. 
The miser is far from God, far from Para¬ 
dise, far from man, and near the fire. Truly 
an ignorant but liberal man is more beloved 
by God, than a miser who is a worshipper of 
God.” 

44 Three people will not enter Paradise: a 
deceiver, a miser, and one who reproaches 
others with obligation after giving.” 

“Every morning God sends two angels, and 
one of them says, 4 0 God, give to the liberal 
man something in lieu of that which he has 
given away 1 ’ and the other says, 4 0 God, 
ruin the property of the miser! * * 

“The miser and the liberal man are like 
two men dressed in coats of mail, their arms 
glued to their breasts and collar bones, on 
account of the tightness of the coats of mail. 
The liberal man stands up when giving alms, 
and the ccat of mail expands for him. The 
miser stands up when intending alms ; the coat 
of mail becomes tight, and every ring of it 
sticks fast to its place.” 

LIHYAH [bbam>.] 

lisAnu ’L-haqq (tj*n 0 uj). 

Lit. 44 The language of truth.” The Insanu 
*l-Kdmil f or “perfect man,” in which the 
secret influences of al-Mutakallim, 44 the 
Speaker ” (*.e. God), are evident. 

LITERATURE, MUSLIM. 
Arabic ‘Ilmu * UAddb (s^R ^). The 

oldest specimens of Arabic literature now 
extant were composed in the century which 
preceded the birth of Muhammad. They 
consist of short extemporaneous elegies, after¬ 
wards committed to writing, or narratives of 
combats of hostile tribes written in rhyth¬ 
mical prose, similar to that which we find 
in the Qur’an. 

Baron De Slane says the Hamasah , the 
Kitdbu ’l-Agjidni, and the Amali of Abu ‘Aliyu 
’1-Kali, furnish a copious supply of examples, 
Which prove that the art of composing in 
rhythmical prose not only existed before 
Muhammad’s time, but was even then gene¬ 
rally practised, and had been brought to a 
high degree of perfection. The variety of its 
inflaqltes, the regularity of its syntax, and 
the hsffaony of its prosody, furnish in them¬ 
selves a proof of the high degree of culture 
whioh the language of the pre-Islamic Ara¬ 
bians had attained. The annual meetings of 
the poets at the fair of <Uk&z encouraged | 
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literature, and tended to give regularity of 
formation and elegance of style to these early 
poetic effusions. 

The appearance of the Qur’an brought 
about a gradual, but roraarkable change in 
tone and spirit of Arabic literature. An ex¬ 
traordinary admixture of falsehood and truth, 
it was given to the world by its author as the 
uncreated and Eternal Word, and as a standing 
miracle not only of sound doctrine, but of lite¬ 
rary style and language. This strange asser¬ 
tion, of course, deterred nearly every attempt 
at imitation, although it is related that Ibn^al- 
Muqaffa 4 , al-Mutanabbi, and a few others, of 
a sceptical turn of mind, essayed in some of 
their writings to surpass the style of the 
Qur’an. But as the Muslims in all ages 
have drawn their principles of grammar and 
rhetoric from the Qur’an itself, we need not 
be surprised that these and every other 
attempt to surpass its excellences have been 
considered failures. 

One circumstance in the earliest history of 
Islam was of itself instrumental in giving 
rise to a most extensive literature of a special 
class. The Qur'an (unlike the Pentateuch 
and New Testamept) was not a narrative of 
the life of its author. And yet, at the same 
time, Muhammad had left very special injunc¬ 
tions as to the transmission of his precepts 
and actions, [traditioh. J The study of 
these .traditional sayings, together with that 
of the Qur’an, gave rise to all the branches of 
Arabic learning. 

The Abddi&i or 44 the sayings of M ’jam* 
mad,” were oonsidered by his followers as 
the result of divine inspiration, and they were 
therefore treasured up in the memories of 
his followers with the same care which 
they had taken in learning by heart the 
chapters of the Qur’an. They recorded not 
only what the Prophet said and did, but also 
what he refrained from saying and doing, his 
very silence (sunnatu ’ s-sukut ) on questions of 
doctrine or rule of life being also regarded 
as tho result of divine guidance. It therefore 
became of paramount importance, to those 
who were sincere followers of Muhammad, 
that they should be in possession of his pre¬ 
cepts and practices, and even of the most 
trifling circumstances of his daily life. The 
mass of traditions increased rapidly, and be¬ 
came so great that it was quite impossible 
for any one single person to recollect them. 

According to Jalalu ’d-din ae-Snyufci, the 
first who wrote down the traditional sayings 
of the Prophet was Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri, 
during the reign of tho Khalifah ‘Umar II, 
ibn | Abdi ’l-‘Aziz (a.h. 99-101); but the Imam 
Malik (a.h. 96-179), the compiler of the 
book known as al-Muwaf.td is generally held 
to be the author of the earliest collection of 
Traditions. (See Kash/u 'fs-£unun t in /oco.) 

So rapidly did this branch of Muslim 
learning increase, that when al -Bukhari (a.h. 
194-266) determined to make a careful colla¬ 
tion of trustworthy traditions, he found not 
fewer than 800,000 extant, from which he 
selected 7,276. 

The necessity of distinguishing the genuine 
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tradition* from the false gave ri* to “® w 
branohes of Uterature. A just appreciation 
of the credit to which each traditiomst wa* 
entitled, could only be formed from a know¬ 
ledge of the details of his history, and of the 
moral character of his life. Hence numerous 
biographical works, arranged in chronological 
order, containing short accounts of the prin¬ 
cipal persons connected with the early history 
of Islam, were compiled. The necessity for 
tracing the places of their birth and the race 
from which they sprang, led Muslim critics 
to the study of genealogy and geography 

The sense of the Qur’an, with its casual 
references to contemporaneous as well as 
to past history, was felt to be difficult and 
obscure, in many places; and this led the 
learned Muslims to study not only *ke tra.di- 
tional sayings of Muhammad already alluded 
to, but any historical or geographical works 
which would help them in understanding the 
text of “ the Book.” 

In the early days of Islam, general history 
waa regarded with little favour as a subject 
for study, and many orthodox doctors of 
Muslim law were led by religious scruples to 
condemn the study of secular history; and 
the works of Grecian and Latin poets, philo¬ 
logists, grammarians, and historians, only re¬ 
ceived their approval in so far as they served 
to explain the text of the Qur’an and the tra¬ 
ditional records of Muhammad’s followers. 

The real attitude of the leaders of Islam 
was decidedly hostile towards all literature 
which was not in striot harmony with the 
teachings of their religion. If in succeeding 
ages the Saracens became, as they undoubtedly 
did, the liberal patrons of literature and 
science, there cannot be a doubt that in the 
earliest ages of Islam, in the days of the four 
«, t*U-directed” Khalifahs, not merely the 
greatest indifference, but the most bigoted 
opposition was shown to all literary effort 
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which bad not emanated from the fountain 
of Islftm itself. And consequently the wild 
uncivilised conquerors of Jerusalem, C®sare», 
Damascus, and Alexandria, viewed the de¬ 
struction of the literary lore of ages which 
waa stored up in those ancient cities with in¬ 
difference, if not with unmitigated satisfac¬ 
tion. Everything, science, history, and reli¬ 
gion, must be brought down to the level ana 
standard of the teaching of the Qur’an and 
the life of the Prophet of Arabia, and what¬ 
ever differed therefrom was from the Devil 
himself, and deserved the pious condemnation 
of every true child of the faith. 

But the possession of power and ncnes 
gave rise to new feelings, and the pious aver¬ 
sion to intellectual pursuits gradually reUxed 

in proportion as their empire extended itself 

The possession of those countries, which had 
for so long been the seats of ancient literature 
and art, naturally introduced among the Mus¬ 
lims a spirit of refinement, and the love of 
learning. Bnt it waa not the outcome of 
theirreligioua belief, it was the reeult of the 
peculiar oircnmatancea whioh surrounded 
their unparalleled conqueet of a civilised 
world. Their stern fanatioism yielded to the 


mild influence of letters, and, “ by » »»uguUr 
anomaly,” says Andrew Crichton, *'in the 
history of nations, Europe became indebted 
to the implacable enemies of her religion and 
her liberties for her most valuable lessons in 
science and arts.” In this they present a 
marked contrast to the Goths and Huns; and 
what is most remarkable is, not that auc- 
cesful conquerors should encourage literature, 
but that, within a single century, a race of 
religionists should pass from a period of the 
deepest barbarism to that of the universal 
diffusion of science. In a.d. 641, the Rip- 
lifah ‘Umar is said to have destroyed the 
Alexandrian library. In A.D. 760, the K&ali- 
fahs of Baghdad, the munificent patrons of 
Uterature, mounted the throne. Eight centu¬ 
ries elapsed from the foundation of Rome to 
the age of Augustus, whilst one century 
alone marks the transition from the wild 
barbarism of the Khalifahs of Makkah to 
the intellectual refinement of the Khalifahs 
of al-Kufah and Baghdad. The Saroens, 
when they conquered the cities of the West, 
came into possession of the richest legaoles 
of intellectual wealth, and they used these 
legacies in such a manner as to earn for 
themselves the most prominent place in the 
page of history as patrons of learning. But 
the truth is, the Uterature of the great By¬ 
zantine empire exercised a kind of patronage 
over Saracenic kings. If the Saracens pro¬ 
duced not many original works on science, 
philosophy, or art, they had the energy and 
good sense to translate those of Greece and 
Rome. (See the Ust of Arabio works in the 
Kcuhfu 

Under the Umaiyah Khalifahs, the genius 
of Greece began to obtain an influence over 
the minds of the MusUms. 

‘Abdu ’1-MaUk, the fifth ghalifah of the 
Umaiyah dynasty (a.h. 65), was himself a 
poet, and assembled around him at his court 
the most distinguished poets of his time* 
Even the Christian poet, al-A&ifcal took his 
place in the front rank of the Uterary favo¬ 
rites of the Court. _ 

But it was especiaUy under al-Manf ur, the 
Abbasside Khalifah (a.h. 136), that the 
golden age of Arabian Uterature in the East 
commenced. Accident brought him acquainted 
with a Greek physioian named George, who 
was invited to court, and to whom the Sara¬ 
cens are indebted for the study of medicine. 

The celebrated Harunu ’r-Raahid, the hero 
of the Arabian Nights, was specially the 
patron of learning. He was always surrounded 
by learned men, and whenever he erected a 
mosque he always estabUshed and endowed a 
school o i learning in connection with it. It 
is related that amongst the presents he sent 
to the Emperor Charlemagne was an hy- 
drauUc clock. The head of hi* .ohoolii and 
the chief director of the education of hii 
empire, waa John ibn Maaana, a Neetorian 
Chrietian of Damaacns. 

Tha reign of Ma’mfln (a.h. 198) has been 
called the Augustan period of Arabian lite¬ 
rature. The Kfealifah Ma’mhn himeelf waa 
a scholar, and he selected for hia oompamona 
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the most eminent scholars from the East and 
West. Baghdad became the resort of poets, 
philosophers, historians, and mathematicians 
from every country and every creed. Amongst 
the scholars of his court was al-Kindi, the 
Christian author of a remarkable treatise in 
defence of Christianity against Islam, side 
by side with al-Kindi, the philosopher, who 
translated numerous classical and philo¬ 
sophical works for his munificent and gene¬ 
rous patron, and wrote a letter to refute the 
doctrine of the Trinity, [kindi.] It is said 
that in the time of Ma’mun, “ literary' relics 
of conquered provinces, which his generals 
amassed with infinite care, were brought to 
the foot of the throne as the most precious 
tribute he could demand. Hundreds of camels 
might he seen entering the gates of Baghdad, 
laden with no other freight than volumes of 
Greek, Hebrew, and Persian literature.” 
Masters, instructors, translators, and com¬ 
mentators, formed the court of Baghdad, 
which appeared rather to be a learned aca¬ 
demy than the capital of a great nation of 
conquerors. When a treaty, of peace was 
concluded with the Grecian Emperor Michael 
III., it was stipulated that a large and valu¬ 
able collection of books should be sent to 
Baghdad from the libraries of Constanti¬ 
nople, which were translated by the savant 
of nis court into the Arabic tongue; and it is 
stated that the original manuscripts were 
destroyed, in order that the learning of the 
world might be retained in the “ divine 
language of the Prophet! ” 

The Khalifah al-Wasiq (a.h. 227), whose 
residence had been removed by his prede¬ 
cessor, al-Mu‘tasim, from Baghdad to Sau- 
mara, was also a patron of letters. He 
especially patronised poetry and music. 

Under al-Mu'tamid (a.h. 256), Baghdad 
again became the seat of learning. 

Al-Mustansir (a.h. 623), the last but one 
of the Abbaside Khalifahs, adorned Ba g hdad 
by erecting a mosque and college, which bore 
his name, and which historians tell us had 
no equal in the Muslim world. Whilst the 
city of Baghdad, in the time of the Abbaside 
dynasty, was the great centre of learning, al- 
Baprah and al-Kufah almost equalled the 
capital itself in reputation, and in the number 
of celebrated authors and treatises which 
they produced. Damascus, Aleppo, Balkh, 
Ispahan, and Samarcand, also became re¬ 
nowned as seats of learning. It is said that 
a certain doctor of science was once obliged 
to decline an invitation to settle in the 
city of Samarcand, because the transport 
of his books would have required 400 
camels 1 

Under the Fifcimido Khallfahs (a.d. 910 
to 1160), Egypt became for the second time 
the asylum of literature. Alexandria had 
more than twnnty schools of learning, and 
Oairo, which was founded by al-Mu'izz (a.d. 
955), toon possessed a royal library of 
100,000 manuscripts. A Daru H-Hikmah , or 
echool of science, was founded by the Khali¬ 
fah al-Hakim (a.d, 996), in the city of Cairo, 
with an annual revenue of 2,570 dinars. The 


institution combined all the advantages of a 
free school and a free library. 

But it was in Spain (Arabic Andalus) that 
Arabian literature continued to flourish to a 
later period than in the schools of Cairo and 
Baghdad. The cities of Cordova, Seville, 
and Granada, which were under Muslim 
rule for several centuries (Cordova, from 
A.D. 755 to 1236; Granada, to a.d. 1.484). 
rivalled each other in the magnificence of 
their academies, colleges, and libraries. 
Muslim historians say that Cordova alone 
has produced not fewer than 170 eminent 
men, and its library, founded by al-Hakam U. 
(a.d. 961), contained 400,000 volumes ; and 
the Khalifah himself was so eminent u 
scholar, that he had carefully examined each 
of these books himself, and with his own 
hand had written in each book the genealo¬ 
gies, births and deaths of their respective 
authors. 

Muhammad, the first Khalifah of Granada, 
was a patron of literature, and the cele¬ 
brated academy of that city was long under 
the direction of Shamsu 'd-din of Murcia, so 
famous among the Arabs for his skill in 
polite literature. Kasiri has recorded the 
names of 120 authors whose talents conferred 
dignity and fauie on the Muslim University of 
Grauada. 

So universal was the patronage of li tera¬ 
ture in Spain, that in the cities of the An¬ 
dalusian kingdom, there were as many as 
seventy free libraries open to the public, as 
well as seventeen distinguished colleges of 
learning. 

(For an interesting account of the state of 
literature in Spain under the Moors, the 
English reader can refer to Pascual de 
Gayango’s translation of al-Makkari’s History 
of the Muhammadan Dynasties in Spain. 
London, 1840.) r 

History, which was so neglected amongst 
the ancient Arabs, was cultivated with assi¬ 
duity by the Muslim. There is extant an 
immense number of works in this department 
of literature. The compiler of the Biblio¬ 
graphical Dictionary, the Kashfu ’$-#unun t 
gives a list of the names and titles of 1,300 
works of history, comprising, annals, chro¬ 
nicles, and memoirs. As might be expected, 
the earliest Muslim histories were compiled 
with the special object of giving to the world 
the history of the Prophet of Arabia and his 
immediate successors. The earliest historian 
of whom we have any extensive remains is 
Ibn Ishaq, who died a.h. 151, or fifteen 
years after the overthrow of the Um&iyah 
dynasty. He was succeeded by Ibn Hisham, 
who died a.h. 218, and who made the labours 
of Ibn Isbtoj the basis of his history. Another 
celebrated Muslim historian is Ibn Sa‘d, who 
is generally known as Kfttibu ’l-Waqidi, or 
al-Wiqidi’s secretary, and is supposed to 
have even surpassed his master in historical 
accuracy. 

Abu Ja‘far ibn Jarir at-Tabari flourished 
in the latter part of the third century of the 
Muslim era, and has been styled by Gibbon, 

“ the Livy of the Arabians.He flourished 
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in the city of Baghdad, where he died A.H. 
810. At-Tabarl compiled not only annals of 
Muhammad’s life, but he wrote a history of 
the progress of Islam under the earlier Kha- 
lifahs. Abu 1-Faraj, a Christian physician 
of Malatia in Armenia, Abu ’l-fidi, Prince of 
Hamah, and Ibn Katib of Granada, are 
amongst the celebrated historians of later 
times. The writings of Ibn Husain of Cor¬ 
dova are said to contain 160,000 pages 1 

Biographical works, and memoirs of men 
specially distinguished for their achievements, 
were innumerable. The most notable work of ( 
the kind is Ibn Khallikan’s Bibliographical Dic¬ 
tionary, which has been translated into English 
by De Slane (Paris, 1843). The Dictionary of 
the Sciences by Muhammad Abu ‘Abdi ’llah 
of Granada is an elaborate work. The 
Bibliographical Dictionary, entitled the Kashfu 
't-Zunun (often quoted in the present work), 
is a laborious compilation, giving the names 
of several thousands of well-known books 
and authors in every department of literature. 
‘Abdu 1-Munzar of Valencia wrote a genea¬ 
logical history of celebrated horses, and 
another celebrity wrote one of camels. The 
" encyclopaedias, gazetteers, and other similar 
compilations, are very numerous. 

Arabic lexicons have been compiled in 
regular succession from the first appearance 
of the‘work supposed to have been compiled 
by Khalil ibn Ahmad, entitled Kitabu 7-‘Ayn, 
which must have been written about a.h. 170, 
to the most recent publications which have 
: issued from the presses of Lucknow, Bom¬ 
bay, and Cairo. [ARABIC LEXICONS.] 

Poetry was, of old, a favourite occupation of 
the Arab people, and was, after the introduc¬ 
tion of learning by the Khalifahs of Baghdad, 
cultivated with enthusiasm. Al-Mutanabbi 
of al-Kufah, Khalil ibn Ahmad, and others, 
are poetB of note in the time of the Abbasside 
ghalifahs. So great was the number of 
Arabic poets, that an abridgement, or dic¬ 
tionary, of the lives of the most celebrated of 
them, compiled by Abu ’l-*Abbas, son of the 
Khalifah al-Mu‘tasim, contains notices of 130. 

^*V7ithNumismatics the Saracens of Spain 
were well acquainted, and Maqrizi and Namari 
wrote histories of Arabian money. The 
study of geography was not neglected. The 
library of Cairo had two massive globes, and 
the Sharif Idrisi of Cordova made a silver 
globe for Roger II., King of Sicily. Ibn 
Rashid, a distinguished geographer, j oumeyed 
through Africa, Egypt, and Syria, in the inte¬ 
rests of geographical scienoe. But to recon¬ 
cile some of the statements of Muhammadan 
tradition with geographical discoveries must 
have required a strong effort of the imagina¬ 
tion. [qaf.] . , t . . ., 

To the study of medicine the Arabs paid, 
particular attention. Many of our modern 
pharmaceutical terms, suoh as camphor, jalap, 
and syrup, are of Arabian origin. The Chris¬ 
tian physician, George, introduced the study 
of medicine at the court of Khalifah al- 
Mansur. [MEDICINE.] 

The superstitious feeling of the Muslim as 
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to the polluted touch of the dead, debarred 
the orthodox from attempting the study of 
anatomy. The doctrine that even at death 
the soul does not depart from the body, and 
the popular belief that both soul and body 
must appear entire to undergo the examina¬ 
tion by Munkar and Nakir in the grave, were 
sufficient reasons why the dissection of the 
dead body should not be attempted. 

Operation for cataract in the eye was an 
Arabian practice, and the celebrated philo¬ 
sopher, Avicenna (Abu < Ali ibn SIna) wrote in 
defence of depression instead of extraction, 
which he considered a dangerous experiment. 

Botany, as subsidiary to medicine, was 
studied by the Saracens; and it is said the 
Arabian botanists discovered several herbal 
remedies, which were not known to the 
Greeks. Ibn al-Baitar, a native of Malaga, 
who died at Damascus a.d. 1248, was the 
most distinguished Arabian botanist. AI- 
Biruni, who died a.d. 941, resided in India 
for nearly forty years in order to study 
botany and chemistry. 

The first great Arabic chemist was Jabir, a 
native of ^arran in Mesopotamia. He lived 
in the eighth century, and only some 150 
years after the flight of Muhammad. He is 
credited with the discovery of sulphurie acid, 
nitric acid, and aqua regia. D 4 Herbelot atatef 
that he wrote 500 works on ohemiatry. The 
] nomenclature of science demonstrates how 
| much it owes to the Arabs—alcohol, alembic, 
j alkali, and other similar terms, being derived 
i from the Saracens. 

The science of astronomy, insomuch as it 
I was necessary for the study of the occult 
j science of astrology, was cultivated with great 
zeal. The Khalifah Ma’mun was himself 
! devoted to this study Under his patronage, 
the astronomers of Baghdad and al-Kufah 
accurately measured a degree of the great 
circle of the earth, and determined at 24,000 
miles the entire circumference of the globe. 
(See Abu H-FldS and Ibn KkalliJcdn.) The 
obliquity of the ecliptic was calculated at 
about twenty-three degrees and a half, M hut,” 
as Andrew Crichton remarks, “ not a single 
step was made towards the discovery of the 
solar system beyond the hypothesis of Pto¬ 
lemy” Modern astronomy is indebted to the 
Saracens for the introduction of observatories. 
The celebrated astronomer and mathemati¬ 
cian Jabir (a.d. 1196), erected one at Seville, 
which may still be seen. Bailly, in his Hitt . 
de f Astronomic, affirms that Kepler drew the 
ideas that led to his discovery of the ellip¬ 
tical orbit8 of planets from the Saracen, Niiru 
'd-din, whose treatise on the sphere is pre¬ 
served in the Escurial library. 

Algebra, though not the invention of the 
Arabs, received valuable accessions from 
their talents, and Ibn Mfls& and Jtbir com¬ 
posed original works on spherical trigono¬ 
metry. Al-Kindi translated Autolycus’ De 
Sphasra Mota, and wrote a treatise of his own 
De Sex Quantitatibus. 

Architecture waj? an art in which tne 
Saracens excelled, but their buildings were 
erected on the wt*$W cities, castles, and 
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fortresses, which they had destroyed, and the 
Saracenic style is merely a copy of the Byzan¬ 
tine. [AHCHITECTtTB*.] 

To the early Muslims, pictures and sculp¬ 
ture were considered impious and contrary to 
divine law, and it is to these strong religious 
feelings that we owe the introduction of that 
peculiar style of embellishment which is called 
the Arabesque^ which rejects all representa¬ 
tions of human and animal figures. 

In caligrapby or ornamental writing, the 
Muslims excel even to the present day, 
although it is to the Chinese that they are 
indebted for the purity and elegance of their 
paper. 

Music is generally understood to have been 
forbidden in the Muhammadan religion, but 
both at Ba g hdad and Cordova were esta¬ 
blished schools for the cultivation of this art. 
[music.] 

Much more might be written on the sub¬ 
ject of Muslim or Saracenic literature, but it 
would exceed thrinnits of our present work. 
Enough has been said to show that, notwith¬ 
standing their barbarous origin, they in due 
time became the patrons of literature and 
science. They cannot, however, claim a high 
rank as inventors and discoverers, for many 
of their best and most useful works were but 
translations from the Greek. Too much has 
been made of the debt which the Western 
world owes, or is supposed to owe, to its 
Saracen conquerors for their patronage of 
literature. It would have been strange if a 
race of conquerors, who came suddenly and 
rapidly into possession of some of the most 
cultivated and refined regions of the earth, 
had not kindled new lights at those ancient 
beacons of literature and science which 
smouldered beneath their feet. 

In the Kashfu ’*-#unun, it is related that 
when Sa’d ibn Abu Waqqa? conquered Per¬ 
sia, he wrote to the Khallfah ‘Umar and 
asked hijn what he should do with the phi¬ 
losophical works which they had found in 
the libraries of the cities of Persia, whether 
he should keep them or send them to Mak- 
k&h; then ‘Umar replied, “Cast them into 
the rivers, for if in these books there is a 
guidance [of life), then we have a still better 
guidance in the hook of God (the Qur’an), 
and if, on the contrary, there is in them that 
which will lead us astray, then God protect 
us from them”; so, according to these instruc¬ 
tions, Sa‘d cast some into the rivers and some 
into the fire. So was lost to us the Philo¬ 
sophy of Persia I (Kashfu } $-%ununi p. 341.) 

Such was the spirit in which the early 
Muslims regarded the literature of the coun¬ 
tries they conquered, and which gave rise 
to the frequently repeated story that ‘Umar 
ordered the destruction of the libraries of 
Alexandria, Caesarea, and Ispahan, while even 
the enlightened Ma’mun is said to have com¬ 
mitted to the flames the Greek and Latin 
originals of the books he caused to be trans¬ 
lated. It therefore seems probable that the 
world of literature lost quite as much as it 
gained by the Saracen conquest of the West. 
What the attitude of the Muslim world now I 


is towards science and literature, the condi¬ 
tion of the Muslim in North Afrioa, in Tur¬ 
key, in Afghanistan, and in India, will de¬ 
clare. A condition of things arising from 
peculiarities of religious belief. If we study 
carefully the peculiar structure of Islam as a 
religious system, and become acquainted with 
the actual state of things amongst Muham¬ 
madan nations now existing, we shall feel 
compelled to admit that the patronage of 
literature by the Muslim Khalifahs of Cor¬ 
dova, Cairo, and Baghdad, must have been 
the outcome of impulses derived from other 
sources than the example and precept of the 
Arabian legislator or the teachings of the 
Qur’an. 

(See Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Did .; 
Crichton’s Arabia ; D’Her be lot’s Bibl. Orient 
Al-Makkari’fl Muhammadan Dynasties in 
Spain ; Pocock ; Muir’s Mahomet ; Abu *1- 
Fida’; Toderini’s Lit . des Turcs ; Kashfu ’z- 
Zunun; Sir William Jones’s Asiatic Hes.\ 
Schnurrer’s Bibl. Arab .; Ibn al-Jazwi’s 
Taiqihy M. de Sacey; Tabaqatu ’ah-Sha- 
fl‘iym .) 

LITURGY, [prayer.] 

LIWA’ (®V)- A banner; a stan¬ 

dard. [standards.] 

LOCUSTS (Arabic jarad, are 

lawful food for Muslims without being killed 
by zabk. [food.] 

LOGIC. Arabic ‘llmu 'Umantiq 
(jpa443\ jjLfc), “the science of rational 

speech,” from nafaq , “ to speak”; ‘//mu 
’ l-mizdn ^Jlc), “ the science of weigh¬ 

ing” (evidence), from mtzdn, “ scales.” 

The author of the Akhldq-i-Jaldli says 
“ the ancient sages, whose wisdom had bor¬ 
rowed its lustre from the loop-hole of pro¬ 
phecy, always directed the seeker after ex¬ 
cellence to cultivate first ‘//mu ' l-akhldq , * the 
science of moral culture,’ then ‘//mu } l-man{iq t 
‘ the science of logic,' then ‘//mu V-nydztvdf, 
‘mathematics,’ then ‘//mu 7 -hikniah, ‘phy¬ 
sics/ and, lastly, i Ihnu 7 -lldht, ‘ theology.’ 
But Hakim Abu ‘All al-Masqaw! (a.d. 10), 
would place mathematics before logic, which 
seems the preferable course. This will ex¬ 
plain the inscription placed by Plato over the 
door of his house, ‘ He who knows not geo¬ 
metry, let him not enter here.* ” (See Thomp¬ 
son’s ed. p. 31.) 

The Arabs, being suddenly called from the 
desert of Arabia to all the duties and dig¬ 
nities of civilized life, were at first much 
pressed to reconcile the simplicity of the 
precepts of their Prophet with the surround¬ 
ings of their new state of existence; and con¬ 
sequently the multitude of distinctions, both 
in morals and jurisprudence, they were 
obliged to adopt, gave the study of dialectics 
an importance in the religion of iBlaxn which 
it never lost. The Imam Malik said of the 
great teacher Abu Hanifab, that he was such 
a master of logic, that if he were to assert 
that a pillar of wood was made of gold, he 
would prove it to you by the rules of logic. 


lord’s 8upper 

The first Muslim of note who *»- 

fcentlon to the study of logic was ghahd ibn 
Yazid (a.h. 60), who is reported to have been 
a man of great learning, and who ordered 
certain Greek works on logic to be trans¬ 
lated into Arabic. The Khalifah Ma’mun 
U.H. 198) gave great attention to this and to 
every other branch of learning, and ordered 
the translation of several Greek books of 
logic, brought from the library of Constan- 
tinople, into the Arabic tongue. Mulla Katib 
Chalpi gives a long list of those who have 
translated works on logic. Stephen, named 
Istifanu ’1-Qadim, translated a book for 
malid ibn Yazid. Batriq did one for the Ma- 
lilah al-Manpur. Ibn Yatya rendered a Per¬ 
sian book on logic into Arabic for the K^ aUfala 
al-Ma'mun, also Ibn Na‘imah * Abdu l-Masilj (a 
Christian), Husain bin Bahriq,Hilal ibn Abi 
Hil&l of Him?, and many others translated 
book) on logic from the Persian. Musa and 
Yd.uf, two eons of KhaUd, and Rasan ibn 
Sahl are mentioned as having translated from 
the language of Hind (India) into Arabic. 
Amongst the philosophers who rendered 
Greek books on logic into Arabic are men¬ 
tioned Runain, Abu ’1-Faraj, Abu 1-Sulaiman 
as-Sanjari, Yahya an-Nahwi, Ya'qub ibn 
Ishaq al-Kindi, Abu Zaid Ahmad ibn Sahl 
al-Ball&i, Ibn Sink’ (Avicenna), and very 
many others. 

An Arabic treatise of logic has been trans¬ 
lated into English by the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

LORD’S SUPPER, [eucharist.] 
LOT. Arabic Lut (ly 5 ). Heb. gV?. 

Held by Muhammadans as “a righteous 
man," specially sent as a prophet to the city 

of Sodom. _ ,, . 

The commentator, al-Baizawi, says that 
Lfot was the son of Haran, the son of Azar, 
or Tar ah, and consequently Abraham s nephew, 
who brought him with him from Chaldea into 
Palestine, where, they say, he was sent by 
God, to reclaim the inhabitants of Sodom an 
the other neighbouring cities, which were 
overthrown with it, from the unnatural vice 
to which they were addicted. And this Mu¬ 
hammadan tradition seems to be countenanced 
by the words of the apostle, that this righteous 
man dwelling among them, in seeing and hear¬ 
ing, “ vexed his righteous soul from day to 
day with their unlawful deeds,’ whence it is 
probable that he omitted no opportunity of 
endeavouring their reformation. Hisi name 
frequently occurs in the Qur’an, as will be seen 
from the following selections 

Surah vii. ?2-82 : “ We also sent Lot, when 
he said to his people, Commit ye this blthy 
deed in which no creature hath, gone before 
vou? Come ye to men, instead of women, 
lustfully? Ye are indeed a people given up 
to exoess. But the only answer of his people 
was to say, ‘ Turn them out of your city, for 
they are men who vaunt them p*re. And we 
delivered him and his family, except his wife ; 
she was of those who lingered : and we rained 
a rain npon them: and see what was the en 

of the wicked! ” T 

Surah xxi. 74,76: - And unto Lot we g»ve 
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wisdom and knowledge; and we rescued him 
from the city which wrought filthiness; for 
they were a people, evil, perverse: and we 
caused him to enter into our mercy, for he 
was of the righteous.” 

Surah xxix. 27-34: “ W* ***** *1*° Lot: 
when he said to his people, ‘ Proceed ye to a 
filthiness in which no people in the world 
hath ever gone before you? Proceed ye even 
to men? attack ye them on the highway? 
and proceed ye to the crime in your assem¬ 
blies?’ But the only answer of his people 
was to say, ‘ Bring God’s chastisement upon 
us, if thou art a man of truth.’ He cried: 
My Lord 1 help me against this polluted 
people. And when our messengers came to 
Abraham with the tidings of a son, they said, 

« Of a truth we will destroy the in-dwellers in 
this city, for its in-dwellers are evil doers. 
He said, * Lot is therein.’ They said, • We 
know full well who therein is. Him and his 
family will we save, except his wife; she will 
be of those who linger.’ And when our mes¬ 
sengers came to Lot, he was troubled for 
them, and his arm was too weak to protect 
them; and they said, ‘ Fear not, and distress 
not thyself, for thee and thy family will we 
save, except thy wife; she will be of those 
who linger. We will surely bring down upon 
the dwellers in this city vengeance from hea¬ 
ven for the excesses they have committed. 
And in what we have left of it is a clear sign 
to men of understanding.” 

Surah xxvi. 160-176: “ The people of Lot 
treated their apostles as liars, when their 
brother Lot said to them, * Will ye not fear 
God? I am your Apostle worthy of all 
credit: fear God, then, and obey me. For 
this I ask you no reward : my 18 °* 

the Lord of the worlds alone. What I with 
men, of all creatures, will ye have commerce? 
And leave ye your wives whom your Lord 
hath created for you? Ah I ye are an erring 
people 1’ They said, < 0 Lot, if thou desist 
not, one of the banished shalt thou surely be. 
He said, 4 1 utterly abhor your doings : My 
Lord l deliver me and my family from what 
they do.’ So we delivered him and his whole 
family—save an aged one among those who 
tarried— then we destroyed the rest—and we 
rained a rain upon them, and fatal was the ram 
to those whom we had warned. In this truly 
was a sign ; but most of them did not believe. 
But thy Lord 1 He is the Powerful, the 

Merciful l” 4 0 T , u ^ 

Surah xxvii. 65-5?<: “ And Lot, when he 
said to his people, ‘^Vlhat V proceed ye'to such 
filthiness with your eyes open ? What I come 
ye with lust unto men rather than to women ? 
Surely ye are an ignorant people. And the 
answer of his people )*as but to say, ‘ Cast 
out the family of Lot from your city: they, 
forsooth, are men of purity ! ’ So we rescued 
him and his family: but as for his wife, we 
decreed her to be of them that lingered : and 
we rained a rain upon them, and fatal was 
the rain to those who had had their warning. 

LOTS, Drawing of. There are two 

words used to express drawing of lots— 
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LOVE 


maitir (and qur*ah. The fonner 

i* used for games of chance, which are con¬ 
demned in the Qur’an (Surahs ii. 216; v. 92); 
the latter the casting of lots in the division of 
land or property. (. Hiddyah , vol, iv. p. 17.) 


LOVE. The words used in the 

Qur'an for love and its synonyms are tvttdd 
( J y)» Mb (s-'®-), mahabbah (****), and 
tmivaddah (Soy*). 

(1) Wuda. Surah xix. 96: “Verily those 
who believe and act aright, to them the Mer¬ 
ciful One will give /ore.” 

(2) ffubb. Surah v. 69 : “ God will bring a 
people whom He will love f and who will love 


Surah ii. 160 : “ They love them (idols) as 
they should love God, whilst those who believe 
love God more.” 

Surah lxxxix. 21: “ Ye love wealth with 
a complete love” 

Surah xii. 30: “ He (Joseph) has infatuated 
her (Zulaikhah) with love” 

(3) Mahabbah. Surah xx. 39: “ For on 
thee (Moses) have I (God) cast my love” 

(4) Maioaddah. Surah iv. 76 : “ As though 
there were no friendship between you and 
him ” 


Surah v. 86 : “ Thou will find the nearest in 
friendship to those who believe to be those 
who say We are Christians.” 

Surah xxix. 24. “ Verily, ye take idols be¬ 
side God through mutual friendship in the 
affairs of this world.” 

Surah xxx. 20: « He has caused between 
you affection and pity.” 

Surah xli. 22: “ Say! I do not ask for it 
hire, only the affection of my kinsfolk.” 

Surah lx. 1: “ 0 ye who believe 1 take not 
my enemy and your ei*emy for patrons en¬ 
countering them with affection” 

Surah lx. 7: “ Mayhap God will place 
affection between you.” 

From the above quotations, it will be seen 
that in the Qur’an, the word mawaddah is used 
for friendship and affection only, but that the 
other terms are synonymous, and are used 
for both divine and human love. 

In the traditions, hubb is also used for both 
kinds of love (see Mishkat , book xxii. ch. 
xvi.), and a section of the H&dig is devoted to 
the consideration of “ Brotherly love for God’s 
pleasure.” 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said, 
“ Souls were at the first collected together (in 
the spirit-world) like assembled armies, and 
then ,they were dispersed and sent into bodies ; 
and that consequently those who had been 
acquainted with each other in the spirit 
world, became so in this, and those who had 
been strangers there would be strangers 
here.” 

The author of the Akhldqri-Jalali distin¬ 
guishes between animal love and spiritual 
love. Animal love, he says, takes its rise 
from excess of appetite. But spiritual love, 
which arises from harmony of souls, is not to 
be reckoned a vice, but, on the contrary, a 
species of virtue :— 
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“Let love be thy master, all masters 
above, 

For the good and the great are all 
prentice to love.” 

The cause of love, he says, is excessive 
eagerness either for pleasure or for good ; the 
first is animal love f and is culpable; the 
second is spiritual love t and is a praiseworthy 
virtue, (See Thompson’s ed.,pp. 227-234.) 

The term more generally used in Oriental 
writings for the passion of love is *Ishq ( Jp£*c), 
a word which az-Zamakhsharl, in his work the 
A$ds (quoted by Lane), says is derived from 
the word al^ashaqah, a species of ivy which 
twines upon trees and cleaves to them. But 
it seems not improbable that it is connected 

with the Hebrew “a woman,” or is 

T * 

derived from iron “ to desire.” (See Deut. 

,, * " T 

vii. 7: “ The Lord hath set his love upon 
thee and Ps. xci. 14: “ Because he hath set 
his love upon me.”) The philosopher Ibn Sina’ 
(Avicenna), in a treatise on al^lshq (regarding 
it as the passion of the natural propensities), 
says it is a passion not merely peculiar to the 
human species, but that it pervades all exist¬ 
ing things, both in heaven and earth, in the 
animal, the vegetable, and even in the mineral 
kingdom; and that its meaning is not perceived 
or known, and is rendered all the more obscure 
by the explanation thereof. (See Taju 7-*Arfis, 
by Saiyid Murtada.) 

Mir Abu ’1-Baqa, in his work entitled the 
Kullxyat, thus defines the various degrees of 
love, which are supposed to represent not 
only intensity of natural love between man 
and woman, but also the Sufiistic or divine 
love, which is the subject of so many mystic 
works:—First, hawa, , the incli ning of the soul 
or mind to the object of love; then, *Ildqah , 
love cleaving to the heart; then, kalaf 
violent and intense love, accompanied by 
perplexity; then rishq^ amorous desire, ac¬ 
companied by melancholy; then, ehaghaf 
ardour of love, accompanied by pleasure; 
then, jawa.) inward love, accompanied by 
amorous desire, or grief and sorrow; then, 
tatayurrii a state of enslavement; then, tabl t 
love sickness ; then, walah % distraction,, accom¬ 
panied with loss of reason; and, lastly, 
hut/am } overpowering love, with a wandering 
about at random. 

In Professor Palmer’s little work on 
Oriental mysticism, founded on a Persian 
MS, by ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad an-Nafsani, and 
entitled the Maksad i Aksa. (Maq 9 ad-\i-Aqfd) t 
or the “ Remotest Aim,” we read, “ Man sets 
his face towards this world, and is entangled 
in the love of wealth and dignity, until the 
grace of God steps in and turns his heart 
towards God. The tendency which proceeds 
from God is called Attraction; that which 
proceeds from man is called Inclination, 
Desire, and Love, As the inclination in¬ 
creases its name changes, and it causes the 
Traveller to renounce everything else but 
God (who becomes his Qibla) f and thus set¬ 
ting his face God-wards, and forgetting every¬ 
thing but God, it is developed into Love.” 


This is by no means the last and ultimate 
stage of the journey, but most men are said 
to be content to pass their lives therein and 
to leave the world without making any fur¬ 
ther progress therein [Burnix]. Such a 
person the §ufis call Majiub, or, Attracted. 
And it is in this state that ‘ZsA^, or spiritual 
love, becomes the subject of religious con¬ 
templation just as it is in the Song of Solo¬ 
mon. “ Let him kiss me with the kisses of 
his mouth, for thy love is better than wine. 
But whilst the lover in the Song of Solomon 
is supposed to represent the Almighty God, 
and the loved one the Church, in Eastern 
poetry the ‘ashiq, or lover, is man, and 
tiie maah'uq, or the Beloved One, is God. 

The poet Jam!, in his Salaman and 
Abtal , thus writes of the joy of Divine love; 
and his prologue to the Deity, as rendered 
int)o English, will illustrate the mystic concep¬ 
tion of love. 

“ Time it is 

To unfold Thy perfect beauty. I would 
be 

Thy lover, and Thine only—I, mine eyes 
Sealed in the light of Thee, to all but 
Thee, 

Yea, in the revelation of Thyself 
Self-lost, and conscience-quit of good and 
evil, 

Thou movest under all the forms of truth, 
Under the forms of all created things ; 

Look whence I will, still nothing I discern 
But Thee in all the universe, in which 
Thyself Thou dost invest, and through the 
eyes . . 

Of man, the subtle censor scrutinize. 

To thy Harxtn Dividuality, 

No entrance finds—no word of thu and 
that ; . 

Do Thou my separate and derived self 
Make one with Thy essential 1 Leave me 
room 

On that divan (sofa) which leaves no room 
for two: , ,, 

Lest, like the simple Kurd of whom they 
tell 

1 grow perplext, 0 God, ’twixt ‘ I and 
* Thou/ a , 

If 4 1 ’—this dignity and wisdom whence t 
If ‘Thou’—then what is this abject im- 

fT^iefabto of the Kurd, which is also told 
in verse, is this. A Kurd left the solitude of 
the desert for the bustle of a busy city* 
Being tired of the commotion around him, he 
lay down to sleep. But fearing he might 
not know himself when he arose, in the midst 
of so much commotion, he tied a pumpkin 
round his foot. A knave, who heard him 
deliberating about the difficulty of knowing 
himself again, took the pumpkin off the 
Kurd’s foot, and tied it round his own. When 
the Kurd awoke, he was bewildered, and ex¬ 
claimed— 

44 Whether I be I or no, 

If I—the pumpkin why on you ? 

U you—then where am I, and who i J 
For farther information on the subject of 
mystic love, see sothsm. 


LUQMaN oUl 

LTTBB (s-J). The heart or soul of 

man. That faculty of the mind which is en¬ 
lightened and purified by the Holy Light, 
t.e. Nuru 7- Quds (the Light of God). (Kitabu 
’t-TVri/df, m loco.) 

LUDD 0*J). A small town in 
Palestine, where it is said Jesus will find ad- 
Dajjalu ’1-Masih, and will kill him. (Miehkat, 
hook xxiii. ch. iv.) The ancient Lydda, nine 
miles from Joppa. (See Acts ix. 82, 88.) It 
is the modem Diospolis, which in Jerome’s 
time was an episcopal see. The remains of 
the ancient church are still seen. It is said 
to be the native town of St. George. 

LUNATIC. The Arabic majnun 
(oyv*) includes all mad persons, 
whether bom idiots, or persons who have 
become insane. According to Muhammadan 
law, a lunatic iB not liable to punishment for 
robbery, or to retaliation for murder. Zakat 
(legal alms) is not to be taken from him, nor 
is he to be slain in war. The apostasy of a 
lunatic does not amount to a change of 
faith, as in all matters, both civil and reli¬ 
gious, he is not to be held responsible to 
either God or man. An idiot or fool is gene¬ 
rally regarded in the East by the common 
people, as an inspired being.. Mr. Lane, in his 
Modern Egyptians , says, “ Most of the reputed 
jsaints of Egypt are either lunatics, or idiots, 
or impostors. A remark which will equally 
apply to India and Central Asia. 

LUQMlN (<^). A person of 

eminence, known as Luqmdnu %Haktm% or 
Luqman the Philosopher, mentioned in the 
Qur’an as one upon whom God had bestowed 

wisdom. . , « 

Surah xxxi 11-19: “Of old we bestowed 
wisdom upon Luqman, and taught him thus — 

‘ Be thankful to God: for whoever is thankful, 
is thankful to his own behoof; and if any shall 
be thankless. . . . God truly is self-sufficient* 
worthy of all praise i * And bear in wind 
when Luqman said to his son by way of 
warning, ‘0 my son! join not other gods 
with God, for the joining gods with God 
is the great impiety. O my son! observe 
prayer, and enjoin the right and forbid 
the wrong, and be patient under whatever 
shall betide thee: for this is a bounden duty. 
And distort not thy face at men; nor walk 
thou loftily on the earth; for God loveth no 
arrogant vaimglorious one. But let thy pace 
be middling; and lower thy voice: for the 
least pleasing of voices is surely the voice of 
asses/ See ye not how that God hath put 
under you all that is in the heavens and all 
that is on the earth, and hath been bounteous 
to you of his favours, both for soul and body* 
But some are there who dispute of God with¬ 
out knowledge, and have no guidance and no 
illuminating Book.” 

Commentators are not agreed as to whetner 
Luqman is an inspired prophet or not 
Husain says most of the learned think he was 
a philosopher, and not a prophet Some say 
he was the son of Ba’ur, and a nephew of 
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Job, being his sister's son; others that he wss 
* nephew of Abraham; others that he wss 
born in the time of King David, and lived 
until the time of Jonah, being one thousand 
years of age. Others, that he was an African 
slave and a shepherd amongst the Israelites. 
Some say he was a tailor, others a carpenter. 
He is admitted by all Arabian historians to 
hare been a fabulist and a writer of proverbs, 
and consequently European authors have con- 
eluded that he must be the same person whom 
the Greeks, not knowing his real name, have 
oalled iEsop, t.e. jEthiops. 

Mr. Sale says : “ The commentators men¬ 
tion several quick repartees of Luqman, which 
(together with the circumstances above men¬ 
tioned) agrees so well with what Maximus 
Planudes has written of .ffisop, that from 
thence, and from the fables attributed to Luq- 
mia by the Orientals, the latter has been 
generally thought to be no other than the 
ABsop of the Greeks. However that be (for 
I think the matter will bear a dispute), I am 
of opinion that Planudes borrowed a great 
part of bis life of .®sop from the traditions 
he met with in the East concerning Luqmdn, 
concluding them to have been the same per¬ 
son, because they were both slaves, and sup¬ 
posed to be the writers of those fables which 
go under their respective names, and bear a 
great resemblance to one another; for it has 
long since been observed by learned men, 
that the greater part of that monk’s perform¬ 
ance is an absurd romance, and suported by 
no evidence of the ancient writers.” 

Dr. Sponger thinks Luqman is identical 
with the Elxai of the Ebionites {Das Leben 
and die Lehre des Mohammad , voL i. p. 84). 


MABNA ’T-TA8AWAF 

Luqmin is the title of the xxist Sflrah of 
the Qur'ftn. 

LUQTAH (&**). “ Troves.” Pro¬ 
perty which a person finds and takes away 
to preserve it in trust. In English law, trover 
(from the French trouver) is an action which 
a man has against another who has found or 
obtained possession of his goods, and refuses 
to deliver them on demand. (Se Blachttone.) 
According to Muhammadan law, the finder of 
lost property is obliged to advertise it for the 
space of a year before he can claim it as his 
own. If the finder be a wealthy person, he 
should give it to the poor. ( Hiddyah , vol. ii. 
p. 277.) [TROVM.] 

LttT (ty). [lot.] 

LUXURY. Arabic tana“um ( f %* uJ). 

In the training of children, the author of the 
AkhJaq-i-Jaiati condemns luxury. He says, 
“ Sleeping in the day and sleeping overmuch 
at night should be prohibited. Soft clothing 
and all uses of luxury, such as cool retreats 
in the hot weather, And fires and furs in the 
cold, they should be taught to abstain from. 
They should be inured to exercise, foot-walk- 
mg, horse-riding, and all other appropriate 
accomplishments.” {Akhldqd-Jaldti, p. 280.) 

LYING. Arabic Jciz^ab (ylii). A 

pretty general infirmity of nature in the East, 
which still remains uncorrected by the modern 
influences of Islam.. But Muhammad is re¬ 
lated to have said: ** When a servant of God 
tells a lie, his guardian angels move away from 
him to the distance of a mile, because of the bad¬ 
ness of its smell.” ( Mishkdt , book xxii. eh. ii) 
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MA'AQIL The fines for 

murder, manslaughter, Ac. (Hiddyah t vol. iv. 
p. 448.) [ditah.] 

ax-MA‘ARIJ Lit. “ The 

Ascents." The title of the Lxxth chapter of 
the Qur’&n, in the second verse of which 
occurs the sentence, “ God, the possessor of 
the Ascents (or Steps) by which the angels 
ascend unto Him, and the Spirit (t.e. Gabriel), 
in a day whose space is fifty thousand 
years.” 

Sale, translating from al-Baiz&wi and Za- 
makhshari, says: “ This is supposed to bo 
the space which would be required for their 
ascent from the lowest part of the creation 
to the throne of God, if it were to be mea¬ 
sured, or the time which it would take a man 
to perform a journey; and this is not contra¬ 
dictory to what is said elsewhere (if it be to 
be interpreted of the ascent of the angels), 
that the length of the day whereon they 
ascend is 1,000 years, because that is meant 
only of their ascent from earth to the lower 


heaven, including also the time of their 
descent. 

“ But the commentators, generally taking 
the day spoken of in both these passages to 
be the Day of Judgment, have recourse to 
several expedients to reconcile them, and as 
both passages seem to contradict what Mu- 
hamman doctors teach, that God will judge 
all creatures in the space of half-a-day, they 
suppose those large numbers of years are 
designed to express the time of the previous 
attendance of those who are to be judged, or 
else to the space wherein God will judge the 
unbelieving nations, of which, they say, there 
will be fifty, the trial of each nation taking 
up 1,000 years, though that-of the true be¬ 
lievers will be over in the short space above 
mentioned.” 

MABNA ’T-TA9AWWUF (,,** 
Lit. “The Foundation of 

$ufiUnii” A term used by the $ufis to em¬ 
brace the three principles of their system. 
(3) The choice of the ascetic life; (2) The 
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intention to bestow freely upon others; (8) 
The giving np of one # e own will end desires, 
end desiring only the will of God. (bee 
*Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

al-MADINAH (**Aett). Lit. “ The 

city." The city celebrated as the burial 
place of Muhammad. It was called Yasrib 
(see Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 18), but was dis¬ 
tinguished as al-Madinuh. “the city, and 
Madinatu ’»-iVa6i, “ the city of the Prophet," 
after it had become famous by giving shelter 
to Muhammad. It is esteemed only second 
to Makkah in point of sanctity. Muhammad is 
related to have Baid, “ There are angels guard¬ 
ing the roads to al-Madlnah, on account of 
which neither plague, or the Dajjal (Anti¬ 
christ) can enter it.” M I was ordered,” he 
said, “to flee to a city which shall e*t up 
(conquer) all other cities, and its name is now 
al-Madinah ( the city); verily she puts away 
evil from man, like as tho forge purifles 
iron." u God has made the name of al- 
Madinah both *a&aA and *aiy*6<iA,” i.e. both 
good and odoriferous. 

Al-Madinah is built on the elevated plain I 
of Arabia, not far from the eastern base of 
the ridge of mountains which divide the 
table-land from the lower country between 
it and the Red Sea. The town stands on the 
lowest part, on the plain where the water¬ 
courses unite, which produce in the rainy 
season numerous pools of stagnant water, 
and render the climate unhealthy. Gardens 
and date-plantations, interspersed with fields, 
inclose the town on three sides; on the side 
towards Makkah the rooky nature of the soil 
renders cultivation impossible. The city 
forms an oval about 2,800 paces in circuit, 
ending in a point. The castle is built at the 
point on a small rocky elevation. The whole 
is inclosed by a thick wall of stone, between 
85 and 40 feet high, flanked by about 80 
towers and surrounded by a ditch. 
well-built gates lead into the town. The 
houses are well built of stone, and generally 
two stories high. As this stone is of a dark 
colour, the streets have a gloomy aspect, and 
are for the most part very narrow, often only 
two or three paces across; a few of the 
principal streets are paved with stone. 
There are only two large streets which contain 
shops. The principal buildings within the city 
are the great mosque containing the tomb of 
Muhammad, two fine colleges, and the oastle, 
standing at the western extremity of the 
city, which is surrounded by strong walls 
and several high and solid towers, and con¬ 
tains a deep well of good water. 

The town is well supplied with sweet water 
by a subterraneous canal which runs from 
the village of Quba\ about three-quarters of 
a mile distant in a southern direction. In 
several parts of the town steps are made 
down to the canal, where the inhabitants 
supply themselves with water which, how¬ 
ever, contains nitre, and produces indigestion 
in persons not accustomed to it. There are 
also many wells scattered over the town; 
etfery garden has one by which it is ini- 
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gated; and when the ground U bored to the 
depth of twenty-five or thirty feet, water is 
found in plenty. During the rainy season, 
many torrents descend from the higher 
grounds to the lower depression in which al- 
Madinah is built, and part of the city is 
inundated. This plentiful supply of water 
made this site a considerable settlement of 
Arabs long before it became sacred among 
the Muhammadans, by the flight, residence, 
and death of the Prophet, to which it owes 
its name of Madinatu n-Nabi, or the City of 
the Prophet. (See Burckhardt's Travels in 
Arabia.) 

An account of the Prophet’s mosque is 
given under masjidu ’n-nabi, and of the 
burial chamber of Muhammad under hujbah. 

MADRASAH (*-.,•»-). A school. 

[education.] 

MADYAN (yiJ-). Midian. The 

descendants of Midian, the son of Abraham 
and Keturah, and a city and district bearing 
his name, situated on the Red Sea, south¬ 
east of Mount Sinai. 

Mentioned in the Qur’in, Surah vii. 83 : 

“ We sent to Madyan their brother ShtPaib." 
[shcaib.] 

MAFQOD (oyuu). A legal term 

for a person who is lost, and of whom no in¬ 
formation can be obtained. He is not con¬ 
sidered legally dead until the period expires 
when he would be ninety years old. 

MAGIANS. [majub.] 

MAGIC. Arabic $ihr (;«*••). A 

belief in the magical art is entertained by 
almost all Muhammadans, and there is a large 
number of persons who study it. 

Although magio (ai*w^r) is condemned in 
the Qur'an (Surah it 96) end. .in the Tradi¬ 
tions ( Mishkdt , book xxi. ch. iii. pt. 1), there 
are still many superstitious practices resem¬ 
bling this occult science, which are clearly 
permitted according to the sayings of Mu¬ 
hammad. 

Anas says, “ The Prophet permitted a spell 
(ruqyah) being used to counteract the ill 
effeots of the evil eye; and on those bitten 
by snakes or scorpions.” (Sabibv Muslim , 
p. 283.) _ t 

Umm Salmah relates “that the Prophet 
allowed a spell to be used for the removal 
of yellowness in the eye, which, he said, pro¬ 
ceeded from the malignant eye.” (43a>«$* 
’(-Bukhari, p. 864.) 

‘Auf ibn Malik says “the Prophet said 
there is nothing wrong in using spells, pro¬ 
vided the use of them does not associate any¬ 
thing with God.” ( Mishkdt , book xxi. ch. i.) 

The terms used to express the magical 
arts are, dtfwah, lit u an invitation of the 
spirits," exorcism; *aximah t an incantation; 
kihdnahy divination, or fortune-telling; 
ruqyah , a spell; and *t$r, magic. 

The term dalwah is held to imply a lawful 
incantation, in which only the assistance of 
God is invited by the use of either the lsmu 
'l-A'gaiUj or great and unknown name of God, 
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or the recital of the ninety-nine names or 
Attributes of the Almighty. At-St hr, or the 
magical use of evil spirits : and kxhdnah , for- 
tune-telling, are held to be strictly unlawful. 

Incantation and exorcism as practised by 
Muhammadans is treated of in the artiole on 

DA‘WAH. 

Mr. Lane, in his annotated edition of the 
Arabian Night*, says:— 

There are two descriptions of magic, one is 
spiritual, regarded by all but freethinkers as 
true; the other, natural, and denounced by the 
more religious and enlightened as deceptive. 

I. Spiritual magic, which is termed “er 
Roohanee M ( ar-rujjtani ), chiefly depends npon 
the virtues of certain names of God, and pas* 
sages from the Kurin, and the agency of 
angels, and jinn, or genii. It is of two 
kinds, Divine and Satanic (“ Rahmanee," i.e. 
relating to “the Compassionate" [who is 
God], and “ Sheytanee," relating to the 
Deny 

1. Divine magic is regarded as a sublime 
science, and is studied only by good men, and 

S ractised only for good purposes. Perfection 
i this branch of magic consists in the know¬ 
ledge of the most great name of God [ismu ’l- 
jucam]; but this knowledge is imparted to 
none out the peculiar favourites of heavea 
By virtue of this name, which was engraved on 
his seal ring, Solomon subjected to his domi¬ 
nion the jinn and the birds and the winds. By 
pronouncing it, his minister Asaf (A pa/), also, 
transported in an instant, to the presence of 
his sovereign, in Jerusalem, the throne of the 
Queen of Sheba. But this was a small mi¬ 
racle to effect by such means, for, by uttering 
this name, a man may even raise the dead. 
Other names of the Deity, commonly known, 
are believed to have particular efficacies when 
uttered or written; as also are the names of 
the Prophet, and angels and good jinn are 
said to be rendered subservient to the pur¬ 
poses of divine magic by means of certain in¬ 
vocations. Of such names and invocations, 
together with words unintelligible to the un¬ 
initiated in this science, passages from the 
Kurin, mysterious combinations of numbers, 
and peculiar diagrams and figures, are chiefly 
composed written charms employed for good 
purposes. Enchantment, whdh used for bene¬ 
volent purposes, is regarded by the vulgar as 
a branch of lawful or divine magic ; but not 
ao by the learned, and the same remark 
applies to the science of divination. 

2. Satanic magic, as its name implies, is a 
scienoe depending on tho agency of the Devil 
and the inferior evil jinn, whose services are 
obtained by means similar to those which 
propitiate, or render subservient, the good 
jinn. It is condemned by the Prophet and 
all good Muslims, and only practised for bad 
purposes. £s sebr (as-Sibr), or enchantment, 
Is almost universally acknowledged to be a 
branch of Satanic magic, but some few per¬ 
sons assert (agreeably with several tales in 
the Arabian Night*), that it may be, and by 
eome has been, studied with good intentions^ 
and practised by the aid of good jinn; con¬ 
sequently, that there Is such a science er, 


good enchantment, which is to be regarded 
as a branch of divine or lawful magic. The 
metamorphoses are said to be generally 
effected by means of spells, or invocations to 
jinn, accompanied by the sprinkling of water 
or dust, Ac., on the object to be transformed. 
Persons are said to be enchanted in various 
ways; seme paralyzed, or even deprived of 
life, others, affected with irresistible passion 
for certain objects, others, again, rendered 
demoniacs, and some, transformed into brutes, 
birds, Ac. The evil eye is believed to en¬ 
chant in a very powerful and distressing 
manner. This was acknowledged even by the 
Prophet. Diseases and death are often at¬ 
tributed to its influence. Amulets are worn 
by many Muslims with the view of counter¬ 
acting or preserving from enchantment; and 
for the same purpose many ridiculons cere¬ 
monies are practised. Divination, which is 
termed El-Kihaneh (al-Kihanah), is pro¬ 
nounced on the highest authority to be a 
branch of Satanic magic; though not be¬ 
lieved to be so by all Muslims. Acoording to 
an assertion of the Prophet, what a fortune¬ 
teller says may sometimes be true; be¬ 
cause one of the jinn steals away the truth, 
and carries it to the magician's ear ; for the 
angels come down to the region next the 
earth (the lowest heaven), and mention the 
works that have been pre-ordained in hea¬ 
ven; and the devils (or evil jinn) listen to 
what the angels Hay, and hear the orders pre¬ 
destined in heaven, and carry them to tho 
fortune-tellers. It is on such occasions that 
shooting stars are hurled at the devils. It is 
said that, “ the diviner obtains the services of 
the Sheytan (Shaitan) by magic arts, and by 
names invoked, and by the burning of perfumes, 
and he informs him of secret things ; for the 
devils, before the mission of the Apostle of 
God, it is added, used to ascend to heaven, 
and hear words by stealth. That the evil 
jinn are believed still to ascend sufficiently 
near to the lowest heaven to hear the con¬ 
versation of the angels, and so to assist ma¬ 
gicians, appears from the former quotation, 
and is asserted by all Muslims. The disco¬ 
very of hidden treasures is one of the objects 
for which divination is most studied. The 
mode of divination called “ Darb-el-Mendel ” 
{Sfarbu H-MandaT), is by some supposed to 
be effected by tho aid of evil jinn; but 
the more enlightened of the Muslims regard it 
as a branch, of natural magic. Some curious 

S erfonnances of this kind, by means of a 
uid mirror of ink, have been described in 
the Account of the Manners and Custom* oj 
the Modem Egyptians, and in No. 117 of the 
Quarterly Review. 

There aro certain modes of divination whioh 
cannot properly be classed under the head of 
spiritual magic, but require a place between 
the account of this science and that of natural 
magic. The most important of these branches 
of Kihanch is Astrology, which is called llm en 
Nujootn QJimu *n-Nujum). This is studied by 
many Muslims in the present day, and its pro¬ 
fessors aro often employed by the Arabs to 
determine a fortunate period for laying the 
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foundation of a building, commencing a jour¬ 
ney, Ac.; but more frequently by the Per¬ 
sians and Turks. The Prophet pronounced 
Astrology to be a branch of magic. Another 
branch of Kihaneh is Geomancy, called 
« Darb er Ramal” (Zarbu Rami ); a mode of 
divination from certain marks made on sand 
(whence its appellation), or on paper; and 
said to be chiefly founded on astrology. The 
science called “ ez Zijr,” or “elEyafeh* (at- 
TyafctK), is a third branch of Kihaneh, being 
divination or auguration, chiefly from the 
motions and positions, or postures, of birds, or 
of gazelles and other beasts of the chase. 
Thus what was termed a “ Saneh ” (Samft), 
that is, such an animal standing or passing 
with its right side towards the spectator, was 
esteemed among the Arabs as of good omen; 
and a “ Bareh ” (Sortft), or an animal of this 
kind, with its left side towards the spectator, 
was held as inauspicious. “ El Kiyafeh ’ (af- 
Qiga/ah), under which term are included 
Chiromancy and its kindred sciences, is a 
fourth branch of Kihaneh, “ El Tefaul” (gt- 
Tajawwul )» or the taking an omen, particu¬ 
larly a good one, from a name or words acci¬ 
dentally heard or seen, or chosen from a book 
belonging to the same science. The taking a 
« fdl,” or omen, from the Kurin, is generally 
held to be lawful. Various trifling events are 
considered as ominous. For instance, a Sul¬ 
tan quitting his palace with his troops, a 
standard happened to strike a “ thureiya 
(ff« rayyd, a cUlster of lamps so called from 
resembling the Pleiads*)* and broke them: 
he drew from this an evil omen, and would 
have relinquished the expedition; but one of 
his chief officers said to him, “ 0 our Lord, 
thy standard has reached the Pleiades, and 
being relieved by this remark, he proceeded, 
and returned victorious. 

(See The Thousand and One Nights , a new 
translation, with copious notes, by Edward 
W. Lane *, new ed. by E. S. Poole, vol. L p. 60.) 

MAGISTRATES, [qazi.]. 
MAGPIE. Arabic 'aq'aq (j** 4 *)- 

According to Abu H&nifah, the flesh of the 
magpie is mubdh, or indifferent; but the 
Imam Yusuf held it to be makruh , or repro¬ 
bated, because it frequently feeds on dead 
bodies. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 74.) 

al-MAHDI Lit. “The 

Directed One,” hence, “ who is fit to direct 
others, Guide, Leader.” A ruler who shall 
in the last days appear upon the earth. 
According to the Shi'ahs, he has already ap¬ 
peared in the person of Muhammad Abu 1- 
Qaaim, the twelfth Imam, who is believed to 
be concealed in some secret place until the 
day of his manifestation before the end of the 
world. But the Sunnis say he has not yet 
appeared. In the history of Muhammadan¬ 
ism, there are numerous instances of impostors 
having assumed the character of this myste¬ 
rious personage, amongst others, Saiyid 
Ahmad, who fought against the Sikhs on the 
North-West frontier of the Panjib, a.d. 1826, 
and still more recently, the Muhammadan 
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who has claimed to be aU Mahdi in the Sudan 
in Egypt. 

The sayings of the Prophet on the subject, 
according to al-Buk^ari, and other tradi- 
tionists, are as follows :— 

41 The world will not come to an end until 
a man of my tribe and of my name shall be 
master of Arabia.” 

“ When you see black ensigns coming 
from the direction of Khorosan, then join 
them, for the Imam of God will be^with the 
standards, whose name is al-Mahdl n 

« The Mahdi will be descended from me, he 
will be a man with an open countenance and 
with & high nose. He will fill the earth with 
equity and justice, even as it has been filled 
with tyranny and oppression, and he will 
reign over the earth seven years.* 

“ Quarrelling and disputation shall exist 
amongst men, and then shall a man of the 
people of al-Madinah come forth, and shall 
go from al-Madinah to Makkah, and the 
people of Makkah shall make him Imam. 
Then shall the ruler of Syria send an army 
against the Mahdi, but the Syrian army shall 
perish by an earthquake near Bada\ between 
al-Madinah and Makkah. And when the 
people shall see this, the Abdal [abdxlJ will 
come from Syria, and alBO a multitude from 
al-‘Iraq, After this an enemy to the Mahdi 
shall arise from the Quraish tribe, whose 
uncles shall be of the tribe of Kalb, and this 
man shall send an army against the Mahdu 
The Mahdi shall rule according to the example 
of your Prophet, and shall give strength and 
stability to Islam. He shall reign for seven 
years, and then die.” . . 

« There shall be much rain in the days of 
the Mahdi and the inhabitants both of hea¬ 
ven and earth shall be pleased with him. 
Men’s lives shall pass so pleasantly, that they 
will wish even the dead were alive again. 
(Mishkdtu U-Mafdbib, book xxiii. ch. &) 
According to Shi‘ah traditions, Muhammad 
is related to have said: “ 0 ye people 1 I am 
the Prophet and ‘Ail is my heir, and from us 
will descend al-Mahdi , the seal (t.e. the last) 
of the Imams, who will conquer all religions 
and take vengeance on the wicked. He will 
take fortresses and will destroy them, and 
slay every tribfr of idolaters, and he will 
avenge the deaths of the martyrs of God. 
He will be the champion of the Faith, and & 
drawer of water at the fountain of divine 
knowledge. He will reward merit and re¬ 
quite every fool according to his folly. He 
will be the approved and chosen of God, and 
the heir of all knowledge. He will be the 
valiant in doing right, and one to whomthe 
Most High has entrusted Islam. . . . O ye 
people, I have explained to you, and‘All also 
will make you understand it.” (Htyatu J- 
Qulub , Mernck’s ed., p. 342.) 

It is probable that it is from these tradi¬ 
tions that the opinion became current amongst 
the Christians that the Muhammadans ex¬ 
pected their Prophet would rise again. 

MAHJttR (;«—*)• A B > ye in¬ 
hibited by the ruler from exwcMUg 
office or agency. ( Hidayah , voL ill. 6.) 



MAHMAXj 


MAHlCAL 


MAHMAL, MAHMIL (,W). 

A covered litter borne on a camel, both from 
Cairo and from Damascus, to Makkah, as an 
emblem of royalty at the time of the pilgri¬ 
mage. 

It ie said that Saltan Ag-Z&hir Beybars, 


King of Egypt, was the first who sent a mam¬ 
mal with the caravan of pilgrims to Makkah 
in a.d. 1272, bat that it had its origin a few 
years before his accession to the throne, 
under the following circumstances:— 
Shagbru ’d-Durr, a beautiful Turkish 
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the mahmal. ( From an Original Picture.) 
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female slave, who became the favourite wife 
of Sultan a 9 -$alih Nnjmu ’d-din, and who on 
the death of his son (with whom terminated 


hajj in a magnificent litter borne by a camel. 
And for successive years her empty litter wae 
sent yearly to Makkah, as an emblem of 


the dynasty of Aiyub) caused herself to be state. After her death, a similar litter was 
acknowledged Queen of Egypt, performed the sent each year with the caravan of pilgrims 







MAHMAL 


from Cairo and Damascus, and ia called mak - 
mat or mahmit , a word signifying that by 
which anything ia supported. 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians f vol. it 
p. 162, thus describes the mahmal:— 

44 It ia a square skeleton frame of wood with 
a pyramidal top, and has a covering of black 
brocade richly worked with inscriptions and 
ornamental embroidery in gold, in some parts 
upon a ground of green or red silk, and bor¬ 
dered with a fringe of silk, with tassels, sur¬ 
mounted by silver balls. Its covering is not 
always made after the same pattern with re¬ 
gard to the decorations; but in every cover 
that I have seen, I have remarked on the 
upper part of the front a view of the Temple 
of Makkah, worked in gold, and over it the 
Sultan’s cipher. It contains nothing ; but has 
two copies of the Kurdn, one on a small 
scroll, and the other in the usual form of a 
book, also small, each inclosed in a case of 



the mahmal. (Lane,) 

gilt silver, attached externally at the top. 
The five balls with crescents, which orna¬ 
ment the mammal, are of gilt silver. The 
mahmal is borne by a fine tall camel, which 
is generally indulged with exemption from 
every kind of labour during the remainder of 
its life.” 

Eastern travellers often confuse the mam¬ 
mal with the kiswah, or covering for the 
Ka'bah, whioh is a totally distinct thing, 
although it is made in Cairo and sent at the 
same time as the mahmal [kiswah.] 

The Wahh&bis prohibited the mahmal as 
an objeot of vain pomp, and on one occasion 
intercepted the caravan which escorted it. 
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Captain Burton saw both the Egyptian and 
the Damascus mahmals on the plain below 
‘Arafah at the time of the pilgrimage. 

MAHMODlYAH A 

Shl‘ah sect founded by Mir Sharif, who in 
the reign of Akbar held a military appoint¬ 
ment in Bengal He was a disciple of Mah¬ 
mud of Busakfewan, the founder of the.Nuq- 
tawiyah sect. Mahmud lived in the reign of 
Timur, and professed to be al-Mahdi. He 
also called himself the Shakhs-i-Wahid—the 
Individual one. He used to quote the verse, 
“ It may be that thy Lord will raise thee up 
to a glorious (mabmud) station ” (Sfiran 
xvii. 81). From this he argued that the 
body of man had been advancing in punty 
since the creation, and that on its reaohing to 
a certain degree, one Mahmud (glorious) 
would arise, and that then the dispensation 
of Muhammad would oome to an end. He 
claimed to be the Mahmud. He also taught 
the doctrine of transmigration, and that the 
beginning of everything was the earth atom 
(i nuqt.ah ). It is on this account that they are 
called in Persian the Nuqtawlyah sect. They 
are also known by the names Mahmudiyah 
and Wahidiyah. Shah ‘Abbas, King of Per¬ 
sia, expelled them from his dominions, but 
Akbar received the fugitives kindly, and pro¬ 
moted some amongst them to high offices of 
State. 

MAHR Heb. The 

dower or settlement of money or property on 
the wife, without which a marriage is not 
legal, for an explanation of which see the 
article on dower. 

The Hebrew word occurs three times in 
the old Testament, via. Gen. xxxiv. 12} Ex. 
xxii. 17; 1 Sam. xviii. 25. [dowii and 
marriage.] 

MAHRAM Lit. “Unlaw- 

ful.” A near relative with whom it is un¬ 
lawful to marry. Muhammad enjoined that 
every woman performing pilgrimage should 
have a mahram with her night and day, to 
prevent scandal ( Mishkdt , book xi. ch. i.) 

al-MA’IDAH (SjJUK). Lit . “ The 

table.” The title of the vth Sfirah of the Quriftn, 
in the 114th verse of which the word occurs: 44 O 
Jesus, son of Mary! is thy Lord able to send 
down to us a table ? ” 

“ This miracle is thus related by the com¬ 
mentators. Jesus having at the request of 
his followers asked it of God, a red table 
immediately descended, in their sight, between 
two olouds, and was set before them; where¬ 
upon he rose up, and, having made the ablu¬ 
tion, prayed, and then took off the cloth which 
covered the table, saying, 4 In the name of 
God, the best provider of food! * What the 
provisions were with whioh this table was 
furnished, is a matter wherein the expositors 
are not agreed. One will have them to be 
nine oakes of bread and nine fishes; another, 
bread and flesh; another, all sorts of food ex¬ 
cept flesh} another, all sorts of food except 
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bread end flesh; another, all except bread and 
flih; another, one fish which had the taste of 
all manner of food; and another, fruits of 
paradise ; but the most received tradition is 
that when the table was uncovered, there ap¬ 
peared a fish ready dressed, without scales or 
prickly fins, dropping with fat, having salt 
placed at its head and vinegar at its tail, and 
round it all sorts of herbs except leeks, and 
fine loaves of bread, on one of which there 
were olives, on the second honey, on the third 
butter, on the fourth cheese, and on the fifth 
dried flesh. They add that Jesus, at the re¬ 
quest of the Apostles, showed them another 
miracle, by restoring the fish to life, and 
causing its scales and fins to return to it, at 
which the standers-by being affrighted, he 
caused it to become as it was before; that 
one thousand three hundred men and women, 
all afflicted with bodily infirmities or poverty, 
ate of these provisions, and were satisfied, 
the fish remaining whole as it was at first; 
that then the table flew up to heaven in the 
sight of all; and every one who had partaken 
of this food wore delivered from their infir¬ 
mities and misfortunes ; and that it continued 
to descend for forty days together, at dinner¬ 
time, and stood on the ground till the sun 
declined, and was then taken up into the 
clouds. Some of the Muhammadan writers 
are of opinion that this table did not really 
descend, but that it was only a parable; but 
most think the words of the Qur’an are 
plain to the contrary. A further tradition is 
that several men were ohanged into swine for 
disbelieving this miracle, and attributing it 
to magic art; or, as others pretend, for steal¬ 
ing some of the victuals from off it. Several 
other fabulous circumstances are also told, 
which are scarce worth transcribing. Some 
say the table descended on a Sunday, which 
was the reason of the Christians observing 
that day as sacred. Others pretend that this 
day is still kept among them as a very great 
festival, and it seems as if the story had its 
rise from an imperfect notion of Christ’s last 
supper and the institution of the Eucharist.” 
(Sale’s Qur’an.) 

MAIMtTNAH (&,♦*•). The last 

of Muhammad’s wives. A sister to Ummu 
’1-Fazl, the wife of al-*Abbas, and conse¬ 
quently related to the Prophet. She was a 
widow, 51 years of age, when Muhammad 
married her. She survived him, and died at 
the age of 81, being buried on the very 9pot 
on which she had celebrated her marriage. 
(Muir’s Lijt of Mahomet , new ed. p. 408.) 

MAINTENANCE. Arabic nafaqah 
(bu), which, in the language of the 
law, signifies all those things which are neces¬ 
sary to the support of life, such as food, 
clothes, and lodging, although many confine 
it solely to food. (2)urru ' l-Mukhtdr , p. 288.) 

There are three causes of maintenance 
established by law, (1) Marriage ; (2) Rela- 
ionahip; (3) Property (t.e. in case of a 
lave) 


MAINTENANCE 

A husband is bound to give proper main¬ 
tenance to his wife or wives, provided she or 
they have not become refractory or rebel¬ 
lious, but have surrendered herself or them¬ 
selves to the custody of their husband. 

Maintenance may be decreed out of the 
property of an absent husband, whether it be 
held in* trust, or deposit, or muzarabah for 
him. 

If the husband become poor to such a de¬ 
gree as to be unable to provide his wife her 
maintenance, still they are not to be sepa¬ 
rated on this account, but the Qazi shall 
direct the woman to procure necessaries for 
herself upon her husband’s credit, the amount 
remaining a debt upon him. 

A divorced wife is entitled to food, cloth¬ 
ing, and lodging during the period of her 
*i ddah, and until her delivery, if she be preg¬ 
nant. No maintenance is, however, due to a 
woman, whether pregnant or not, for the 
‘iddah observed upon the death of her hus¬ 
band. No maintenance is due to a woman 
upon separation caused by her own fault. 

A father is bound to support his infant 
children; and no one shares the obligation 
with him. 

A mother, who is a married wife, cannot be 
compelled to suckle her infant, except where 
a nurse cannot be procured, or the child re¬ 
fuses to take the milk of any other than of 
the mother, who in that case is bound to 
suckle it, unless incapacitated for want of 
health, or other sufficient cause. 

Jf neither the father nor the child has any 
property, the mother may be compelled to 
suckle it. 

The maintenance of an infant child iB in¬ 
cumbent upon the father, although he be of 
a different religion ; and, in the same manner, 
the maintenance of a wife is incumbent upon 
her husband, notwithstanding this circum¬ 
stance. 

Maintenance of children becomes, however, 
incumbent upon the father only where they 
possess no independent property. 

When the father is poor and the child’s 
paternal grandfather is rich, and the child’s 
own property is unavailable, the grandfather 
may be directed to maintain him, and the 
amount will be a debt due to him from the 
father, for which the grandfather may have 
recourse against him ; after which the father 
may reimburse himself by having recourse 
against the child’s property, if there is 
any. 

When the father is infirm and the child has 
no property of his own, the paternal grand¬ 
father may be ordered to maintain him, with¬ 
out right of recourse against anyone; and, in 
like manner, if the child’s mother be rich, or 
the grandmother rich, while its father is poor, 
she may be ordered to maintain the child, 
and the maintenance will be a debt against 
the child if he be not infirm, bnt if he ba so, 
he is not liable. 

If the father is poor and the mother is 
rich, and tho young child has also a rich 
grandfather, the mother should be ordered to 
maintain the child out of her own property, 
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with a right of recount ftgaizut the father and 
the grandfather is not to be called upon to do 
so. When the father is poor, and has a rich 
brother, he may be ordered to maintain the 
child, with right of recourse against the 
father. 

When male children have strength enough 
to work for their livelihood, though not 
actually adult, the father may set them to 
work for their own maintenance, or hire them 
out, and maintain them out of their wages ; 
but he has no power to hire females out for 
work or service. 

A father must maintain his female children 
absolutely until they are married, when they 
have no property of their own. But he is not 
obliged to maintain his adult male children 
unless they are disabled by infirmity or 
disease. 

It is also incumbent on a father to maintain 
his son's wife, when the son is young, poor, 
or infirm. 

The maintenance to an adult daughter, or 
to an adult son who is disabled, rests upon 
the parents in three equal parts, two-thirds 
being furnished by the father, and one-third 
by the mother. 

A child in easy circumstances may be com¬ 
pelled to maintain his poor parents, whether 
they be Muslim or not, or whether by their 
own industry they be able to earn anything 
for subsistence or not. 

Where there are male and female children, 
or children only of the male sex, or only of 
the female sox, the maintenance of both 
parents is alike incumbent upon them. 

Where there is a mixture of male and 
female children, the maintenance of both 
parents is incumbent on them alike. 

When a mother is poor, her son is bound 
to maintain her, though he be in straitened 
circumstances himself, and she not infirm. 
When a son is able to maintain only one of 
his parents, the mother has the better right; 
and if he have both parents and a minor son, 
and is able to maintain only one of them, the 
son has the preferable right. When he has 
both parents, and cannot afford maintenance to 
either of them, he should take them to live 
with him, that they may participate in what 
food he has for himself. When the son, 
though poor, is earning something, and his 
father is infirm, the son should allow the 
father to share his food with him. 

As of a father and mother, so the mainte¬ 
nance of grandfathers and grandmothers, if 
they be indigent, is incumbent upon their 
grandchildren, though the former be of 
different religion. 

It is a man's duty to provide maintenance 
for all his infant male relations within pro¬ 
hibited degrees who are in poverty; and 
also to all female relations within the same 
degrees, whether infants or adults, where 
they are In necessity; and also to all adult 
male relations within the same degrees who 
are poor, disabled, or blind; but the obliga¬ 
tion does not extend beyond those rela¬ 
tions. 

No adult male, if in health, is entitled to 
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maintenance, though he ie poor; but a person 
ia obliged to maintain his adult female rela¬ 
tives, though in health of body, if they re¬ 
quire it. The maintenance of a mere relative 
is not incumbent on any poor person; con¬ 
trary to the maintenance of a wife and child, 
for whom poor and rich are equally liable. 

When a poor person has a father and a 
son's son, both in easy circumstances, the 
father is liable for his maintenance; and 
when there is a daughter and a son's son, 
the daughter only is liable, though they both 
divide the inheritance between them. So 
also, when there is a daughter’s daughter, or 
daughter’s son, and a full brother, the child 
of the daughter, whether male or female, is 
liable, though the brother is entitled to the 
inheritance. When a person has a parent 
and a child, both in easy circumstances, the 
latter is liable, though both are equally near 
to him. But if he have a grandfather and a 
son's son, they are liable for his maintenance 
in proportion to their shares in the inherit¬ 
ance, that is, the grandfather for a sixth, and 
the son's son for the remainder. If a poor 
person has a Chrisfthn son and a Muslim 
brother, both in easy circumstances, the son 
is liable for the maintenance, though the 
brother would take the inheritance. If he 
has a mother and grandfather, they are both 
liable in proportion to their shares as heirs, 
that is, the mother in one-third, and the 
grandfather in two-thirds. So, also, when 
with the mother there is a full brother, or the 
son of a full brother, or a full paternal uncle, 
or any other of the i a$ctbah or residuariee 
the maintenance is on them, by thirds accord¬ 
ing to the rules of inheritance. When there 
is a maternal uncle, and the son of a full 
paternal uncle, the liability for maintenance 
is on the former, though the latter would 
have the inheritance; because the condition 
of liability is wanting on the latter, who is not 
within the forbidden degrees. 

If a man have a paternal uncle and aunt, 
and a maternal aunt, Jus maintenance is on 
the uncle; and if the uncle be in straitened 
circumstances, it is on both the others. The 
principle in this case is, that when a person 
who takes the whole of the inheritance is in 
straitened circumstances, his inability is the 
same as death, and being as it were dead, the 
maintenance is cast on the remaining relatives 
in the same proportions as they would be en¬ 
titled to in the inheritance of the person to 
be maintained, if the other were not in 
existence; and that when one who takes only 
a part of the inheritance is in straitened cir¬ 
cumstances, he is to .be treated as if he were 
dead, and the maintenance is oast on the 
others, according to the shares of the inhe¬ 
ritance to which they would be entitled if 
they should succeed together with him. (See 
Durru ’l-Mufchtdr, Bdbu ' n-Na/aqah .) 

al-MAISIR A game of 

chance forbidden in the Qur'ta. Sfirahs ii. 
21C; v. 92, 98. It signifies a game per¬ 
formed with arrows, and much in use with 
pagan Arabs. But the term ai-mai$ar ie 


MAJBUB 


MAKKAH 
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now understood to include all games of chance 
or hazard. 

MAJBtTB (v^***). A complete 
eunnch, as distinguished from kha$\. or one 
who is simply castrated. ( Hiddyah y vol. i. 
p. 356.) 

AL-MAJlD “The Glo¬ 

rious One.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur'an. 
Surah xi. 76: “ Verily He is to be praised 
and glorified 

MAJOBITY. [puberty.] 
MAJCJ(e^U). [yajuj.] 
al-MAJCS pi. of Majusl. 

The Magians. Mentioned in the Qur'an only 
once, Surah xxii. 17 : “ As to those who be¬ 
lieve, and the Jews, and the Sabeites, and 
the Christians, and the Magians, and those 
who join other gods with God, of a truth, 
God shall decide between them on the Day of 
Resurrection: for God is witness of all 
things.” 

Most Muhammadan writers (especially 
amongst the Shi‘ahs) believe them to have 
formerly possessed a revelation from God 
which they have since lost. 

The Magians were a sect of ancient philo¬ 
sophers which arose in the East at a very 
early period, devoting much of their time to 
the study of the heavenly bodies. They 
were the learned men of their time, and we 
find Daniel the Prophet [promoted to the 
head of this sect in Chaldea. (Dan v. 11.) 
They are supposed to have worshipped the 
Deity under the emblem of fire; whilst the 
Sabians, to whom they were opposed, wor¬ 
shipped the heavenly bodies. They held in 
the greatest abhorrence the worship of images, 
and considered fire the purest symbol of the 
Divine Being. This religious* sect was re¬ 
formed by Zoroaster in the sixth century 
before Christ, and it was the national religion 
of Persia until it was supplanted by Muham¬ 
madanism. The Magians are now known in 
Persia as Gabrs , and in India as Parsis. Their 
sacred book is the Zend Avesta , an English 
translation of which has been published by 
Mr. A. H. Bloeck (Hertford, 1864), from Pro¬ 
fessor Spiegel’s German translation. There 
is an able refutation of the Parsi religion by 
the late Rev. John Wilson, D.D. (Bombay, 
1843). 

MAJZtTB (s->ySr*). Lit. “ At¬ 
tracted.” A term UBed by the §ufis for a per¬ 
son whom God has chosen fpr Himself, for a 
manifestation of His love, and who is thus 
enabled to attain to all the stages of $uflism 
without any effort or trouble. (See (‘Abdu 
’r-R&zz&q’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

MAKKAH (£&•). The capital of 

Arabia, and the most sacred city of the Mus¬ 
lims. It is celebrated as the birth-place of 
Muhammad, and as the site of the Ka‘bah, 


or Sacred Cube, building. Muhammad is re¬ 
lated to have said of Makkah, “What a 
splendid city thou art! If I had not been 
driven out of thee by my tribe, I would dwell 
in no other place but in thee.” “It is not 
man but God who has made Makkah sacred.” 
“ My people will be always safe in this world 
and the next as long as they respect Makkah.” 
(AfishJcdt, book xl. ch. xv.) 

Makkah (the ancient name of which was 
Bakkah) is situated in about 21° 30 N. lat., 
40° 20' E. long., and 70 miles from the Red 
Sea, in a sandy valley running north and 
south, and from 100 to 70 paces broad. The 
chief part of the city is placed where the 
valley is widest. In the narrower part there 
are single rows of houses only, or detached 
shops. The town itself covers a space of 
about 1,500 paces in length, but the whole 
extent of ground comprehended under the de¬ 
nomination of Makkah, amounts to 3,500 

aces in length. The surrounding rocky 

ills are from 200 to 500 feet in height, 
barren, and destitute of trees. Most of the 
town is situated in the valley itself, but there 
are some parts built on the sides of the hills. 
The streets are in general broader than those 
of Eastern cities, for the purpose of accommo¬ 
dating the vast number of pilgrims who re¬ 
sort to it. The houses are lofty and of stone, 
and the numerous windows that face the 
streets give to these quite a European aspect. 
Many of the houses are three stories high. 

The only public place in the body of the 
town is the large square of the great mosque, 
which is enlivened during the Hajj (Pilgri¬ 
mage) by a great number of well-stored shops. 
The streets are all unpaved, and in summer 
the sand and dust are as great a nuisance as 
the mud is in the rainy season, during which 
they are scarcely passable after a storm. 

Makkah is badly provided with water. There 
are a few cisterns for receiving rain, and the 
well-water is brackish. The famous well of 
Zamz&m, in the great mosque,is indeed copious 
enough to supply the whole town, but the water 
is not well tasted. The best water is brought 
by an aquednet from the vicinity of‘Arafah, six 
or seven miles distant. There are two places 
in the interior of the city, where the aque¬ 
duct runs above ground, and in these parts 
it is let off into small channels or fountains, 
at winch some slaves of the Sharif (the ruler 
of the oity) are stationed to exact a toll from 
persons who fill their water-skins. 

All the houses in Makkah except those of 
the principal and richest inhabitants, are con r 
structed for the accommodation of lodgers, 
and dividod into numerous separate apart¬ 
ments, each consisting of a sitting-room and 
a small kitchen. Except four or five houses 
belonging to the Sharif, two colleges, and the 
eacred mosque, Makkah has no public edi¬ 
fices of any importance. 

The inhabitants of Makkah, with few ex¬ 
ceptions, are Arabians. They have two 
kinda of employment, trade and the service 
of the temple. During the Hajj, Makkah be¬ 
comes one of the largest fairs in the Rost, 
and certainly the most interesting, from the 
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variety of natioiw which frequent it. 'Hi® 
merchant! of the place make large profits 
during this time by their merchandise. They 
hare alio a considerable trade with the Be- 
duins and with other parti of Arabia. The 
greatest profit, however, is denv<ri from 
supplying food for 60,000 pilgrims and 20,000 
camels The only articles of manufacture 
are some pottery and beads; there are a few 
dyeing-houses in the city. 

Makkah is governed by a Shanf, who is 
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chosen from the Saiyida (or descendants of 
the Prophet) settled in the Eijis, who were 
once numerous, but are now reduced to a few 
familiea in Makkah. Although ho obtain* hi* 
office by the choice of his people, or by force, 
he holds his authority from the Turkish 

Sultan. . 

Makkah was the seat oi government 
during the reigns of the first five gfealifahs. 

(For an account of the sacred temple, see 
the article on mawipu ’l-bara*.) 



makkah. (From Stanley Lane-Poole's edition of Lane’s “ Selections. ) 


MAKRtTH (*«£•). Lit■ “That 

which is hateful and unbecoming.” A term 
used in the religious, civil, and ceremonial 
law of Islam, for an act the unlawfulness of 
which is not absolutely certain, hut 'which is j 
considered improper and unbecoming. 

The author of the Hidiyah remarks that ! 
the doctors of the HanafI sect have disagreed j 
as to the extent to which the term can he I 
received. 

The Imam Muhammad is of opinion that 
maJcruh is unlawful, but as he could not draw 
any convincing argument in favour of his 
opinion from either the Qur’an or Traditions, 
he renounced the general application of “ un¬ 
lawfulness ” with respect to such things or 
acts, and classed them under those which are 
merely improper. 

The Imams Abu Hanifah and Abu Y usuf 
hold that the term applies to that which in 
its qualities nearly approaches to unlawful. 


without it being actually so. ( Hiddyah , vol. 

iv. p. 86.) . , 

In the Kitibu that which is 

mabdih is divided into rnahrUh tolrM, “ that 
which is nearly unlawful”; and makruh tan- 
zlhi, u that which approaches the lawful” 

In all works on Muhammadan law, a sec¬ 
tion is devoted to the consideration of things 
which are held to be maki tih. 

al-MALA’IKAH (a*TU1). Lit 
“ The Angels.” The title of the xxxvth 
Chapter of the Qur’an in the first verse of 
which the word occurs:—“ Who employeth 
the angels as envoys.” It is also called xSiSrafu 
’l-Fatir, the “ Chapter of the Originator. 

MALAK [angel.] 

MALAKU 'L-MATJT («»,•« “^*)- 

<> The Angel of Death." See Qur’in, Surah 
xxxii. 11: “ The angel of death who is charged 
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with you shall cause you to die: then ye 
shall be returned to your Lord.* He is also 
called ‘/zrcfi/. 

MALANG (uCjUL,.*). An order 

of Muhammadan faqirs or dsrveshes, who 
are the descendants and followers of Jaman 
Juti, a follower of Zindu Shah Madar. They 
usually wear the hair of the head very full 
and matted and formed into a knot behind. 
The order is a very common one in India. 
(Herklot’s Musalmans, p. 290.) 

AL-MALIK (aBUtt). “The Pos¬ 
sessor, lord, ruler.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It frequently 
occurs in the Qur’an, e.g. in the first Surah, 
“ Ruler of the Day of Judgment.” 

MALIK (i*DU). Lit. “ One in au¬ 
thority, a possessor.” The angel who is said 
to preside over hell, and superintend the 
torments of the damned. He is mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Surah xliii. 77: “ And they shall 
cry out, 0 Malik ! let thy Lord make an end 
of us ; he shall say, Verily, tarry here.” Per¬ 
haps the same as iP Molechy the fire-god 
and tutelary deity of the children of Ammon. 

MALIK The founder of a 

sect of Sunni Muslims. 

The Imam Abu 4 Abdi ’llah Malik ibn Anas, 
the founder of one of the four orthodox sects 
of Sunnis, was born at al-Madinah, ah. 94 
(a.d. 716). He lived in the same place and 
received his earliest impressions of Islam 
from Sahl ibn Sa‘d, the Almost sole survivor 
of the Companions of the Prophet. He was 
considered to be the most learned *man of his 
time, and his self-denial and-abstinence were 
such that he usually fasted four days in the 
week. He enjoyed the advantages of a per¬ 
sonal acquaintance and familiar intercourse 
with the Imam Abu Hanifah, although dif¬ 
fering from him on many important questions 
regarding the authority of the Traditions. 
His pride, however, was at least equal to his 
literary endowments. In proof of this, it js 
related of him that when the great Kh alifah 
Harunu ’r-Rashid came to al-Madinah to visit 
the tomb of the Prophet, Malik having gone 
forth to meet him , the Khalifah addressed 
him, “ O Malik 1 I entreat as a favour that 
you will come every day to me and my two 
sons, Amin and M&’mun, and instruct us in 
traditional knowledge.” To which the sage 
haughtily replied, “ 0 Khalifah, science is of 
a dignified nature, and instead of going to 
any person, requires that all should come to 
it.” The story fu ther says that the sovereign, 
with much humility, asked his pardon ac¬ 
knowledged the truth of his remark, and sent 
both his sons to Malik, who seated them 
among his other scholars without any distinc¬ 
tion. 

With regard to the Traditions, his autho¬ 
rity is generally quoted as decisive; in 
fact, he considered them as altogether super¬ 
seding the judgment of a man, and on his 
death-bed severely condemned himself for the 
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many decisions he had presumed to give on 
the mere suggestion of ms own reason. The 
Qur’an and the Sunnah excepted, the only 
study to which he applied himself m his 
latter days, was the contemplation of the 
Deity ; and his mind was at length so much 
absorbed in the immensity of the Divine at¬ 
tributes and perfections, as to lose sight of 
all more insignificant objects 1 Hence he 
gradually withdrew himself from the world, 
became indifferent to its concerns, and after 
some years of complete retirement, died at al- 
Madinah, ah. 179 (ad. 796). His authority 
is at present chiefly received in Barbai*y and 
the other northern states of Africa. Of hie 
works, the only one npon record is one of 
tradition, known as the Muwat£a\ His prin¬ 
cipal pupil was ash-ShafM, who afterwards 
hunself gave the name to a sect. 

MALIKU ’L-MTJLK (oOWI «sBU). 

“The Lord of the Kingdom.” One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah iii. 25: “ Say, 
0 God, Lord of Me Kingdom , Thou givost the 
kingdom to whomsoever Thou pleasest, and 
strippest the kingdom from whomsoever 
Thou pleasest.” 

MAL 3AMINI (^U JU). Bail 

for property. A legal term. (Hiday ah, voL 
ii. p. 568). Bail for the person is &d?ir 
zamini. 

MAMA T (**A**). “ Death 99 ; e.g. 

Stirah vi. 163: M My prayers, my sacrifice, 
my life, and my death, belong to God.” 
[maut.] 

MAMLttK pi. mamdlik ; 

“ A slave.” A term used in Muslim law for a* 
bond-slave, the word *abd signifying both “ a 
slave ” and ** a servant of God” It occurs only 
once in the Qur’an, Surah xvi. 77 : M God pro¬ 
pounds a comparison between a slave (mam- 
iuP) and the property of his master.” 

This word has become historic in the 
Mamlukte , or that military body of slaves who 
for a long time ruled Egypt. These military 
slaves were first organized by Malik a?- Salih, 
who purchased many thousands of slaves in 
the markets of Asia, and brought them to 
Egypt in the 13th century. They were by 
him embodied into a corps of 12,000 men, 
but in a.d. 1264, they revolted, and killed 
Turan Shah, the last prince of the Aiyub 
dynasty. They then raised to the throne of 
Egypt al-MuHzz, who was himself a Turko¬ 
man slave. The Mamlukes continued the 
ruling power in Egypt till a.d. 1517, when 
Salim L defeated them and put to death 
Tumaun Bey, the last of the Mamluke 
dynasty. They were, however, ms ained 
in Egypt as a military aristocracy, ana were 
a powerful body at the time of the French 
invasion. Muhammad 'All Pasha of Egypt 
destroyed their power and influence by mur¬ 
dering many of them in ad. 1811, 

MA'MODlYAH (i*^/***). A word 
used by the commentator al-B*itiwi for 
Christian Baptism In remarkinf on Surah 
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sj 132 , “the baptism of God” (Silxj&ntu 
’Uak), he says, “ The Naiarenes used to d.p . 
their children in yellow water, and they , 

called it Mitmuiligoli ; and they 8a,d ;7'J{ 0 , 1 

was dipped in Maf-xuuUgnh was purified, an 1 , 

that it was a sign of his becoming a Na/.a- , 
rene.” (Seo Tafsiru ’l-Btuzam, t» loco.) 

MANARAH (»,^*). Anglice mi- 

miret From manor, “ a placo wore a lire is 
htTlighthouse, pillar.” The lofty turret oif a 
mosque, from which the Mu'ajzm, or caller 
to prayer,” incites the people to prayer. In 
the early days of Islam there were no mma- 
rets to the Mosques, those at Q^a' .nd * - 

Madinah being erected by ‘Umar ibn Abdi 
•Aziz, A H. 86. [MOSQUE.] 

MANASIK (ui-U.), Prom man- 

>ik “ a place of sacrifice.” The sacred rite 
and ceremonies attending the pilgrimage. 
fHAJJ.] 

MANAT An idol men- 

tionedin the Qur’an, Sf,rah liii.lt>, 20: "What 
think ye, then, of al-Lut and al-‘Uzza, and 
Manat, tho third idol besides. 

According to Husain, it was an idol of the 
tribes of Huzail and Khaza'ah For a dis¬ 
cussion of tho subject, soe tho article 
LAT. „ WT . . 

al-MANI' (e»UJl). “The With- 

bolder.” One of the ninety-mne namee or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’an, but is given in tho Hadis. 

MANIHAH (*•*»-)• . A 

term for a camel lent, with permission to use 
its milk, its hair, and its young, but on condi- 
tion of returning the camel itself. kuch 
animal cannot be sacrificed. (Mithkat, book 
iv. ch. 50.) 

MANLA 0^-). A learned man. 

A Muhammadan priest. The Egyptian form 
of Maulavt or Mulla. 

MAN - LA - YASTAHZIRATHJ >L- 

PAQlH V * * 1 - 8 5 K b D °° k 

of Shiah traditions compiled l>y S. yid Buzi, 
A.H. 400. 

MAN NA. Arabic mann (&•) ;, Heb. 
man ; Greek fxr ya. The giving of 

manna to the children of Israel is mentioned 

three times in the Qur an. ,. 

Surah ii. 6* : “ And we overshadowed them 
with the cloud, and sent down manna and the 

t *' 1 SQrah xx. 82 : “ We caused the manna and 
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the quails tc descend upon you. 

Sbrah vii. l«): “.We caused cloud* to 
overshadow them, and sent down upon them 
the manna and the quails.” 

‘Abdu 'l-*Az!z, in his commentary, says it 

was like white sugar. 

MANSLAUGHTER, [murder.] 
MANUMISSION. Arabic ‘Itq 

((>*)• [81.AVBRT.] 
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MAQAM MAHM0D (r)^ 

* M A glorious station, or 

ptacein heaven, said to be reserved for Mu¬ 
hammad. It is mentioned in the xvnth 
chapter of tho Qur’an, verse 81; "It may be 
that thy Lord will raise thee to a glonout 

^Religious Muslims always pray that God 
will grant the Afoydm Mahmud to their 
Prophot, when they hear the Azan rocited. 
[azan.] 

MAQAMU IBRAHIM (WJ C^*)- 
» The place or station of Abraham. Men¬ 
tioned twice in the QcPia* ., . 

Surah iiL 91: “ In it (Makkah) ire evident 
signs, even the place of Abraham, 

Surah ii. 119: “Take ye the ttation of 
Abraham for a place of prayer. 

It is a place at Makkah within the Masjid 

boundary, supposed to have the impresaion 
of the foot-marks of Abraham. Burckhardt 
says this is a small building, supported by 
six pillars about eight feet high, four of which 
are surrounded from the top to bottom by a 
fine iron railing, while they leave the space 
behind the two hind pillars open. Withm the 
railing is a frame about five feet square, ter¬ 
minating in a pyramidal top, and to cou- 
tain tho sacred stone upon which Abraham 
stood when ho built the Ka‘bah. 

MAQSURAH (I,,-*-). A closet or 

place of retirement. A place set apart in 
mosques, enclosed with curtains, where de- 
vout men recite their supererogatory prayers, 
and perform z%kr. [zikk.] 

MARIYATTJ 'L-QIBTIYAH (*>• 

[MARY THE COPT.] 

MARRIAGE. The celebration of 

the marriage contract is called nifcdh (cV&). 
The festive rejoicings ‘urs ; Persian 

shadi). Marriage is enjoined upon every 
Muslim, and celibacy is frequently condemned 
bv Muhammad. It is related in the Tradition* 
that Muhammad said : “ When the servant of 
God marries, he perfects half of his roligion ; 
and that “ on one occasion Muhammad 
asked a man if he was married, and being 
answered in the negative, he said, • Art thou 
’ sound and healthy?’ Upon the man reply¬ 
ing that he was, Muhammad said, ‘ 1 Then thou 
1 art one of the brothers of tne devil. ( Mtshkat , 
book xiii. ch. i.) Consequently in Islam, 

1 oven the ascetic orders are rather married 

* than single. 

It is related thst one of the Companions, 

1 named ‘Usman ibn Maz'un, wished to lev I a 
life of celibacy, but M-hammad f >ade 
o him 

a The following are some of the sayings of 
Muhammad on the subject of marriage (see 
[t Mishkdtu 'f-Masabih, book xiii.)..... 

“ The best wedding is that upon which the 
least trouble and expense is bestowed. 

•« The worst of feasts are marriage feasts, 
q to which the rich are invited and the poor 
left out, and he who abandons the accepts- 
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tion of an invitation, then verily disobeys God 
and His Prophet.” 

“ Matrimonial alliances (between two fami¬ 
lies or tribes) increase friendship more than 
anything else.” 

“ Marry women who will love their hus¬ 
bands and be very prolific, for I wish you to 
be more numerous than any other people.” 

u When anyone demands your daughter in 
marriage, and you are pleased with his dis¬ 
position and his faith, then give her to him; 
for if you do not so, then there will be strife 
and contention in the world.” 

“ A woman may be married either for her 
money, her reputation, her beauty, or her 
religion ; then look out for a religious woman, 
for if you do marry other than a religious 
woman, may your hands be rubbed with 
dirt.” 

“ All young men who have arrived at the 
age of puberty should marry, for marriage 
prevents sins. He who cannot marry should 
fast.” 

“ When a Muslim marries he perfects half 
his religion, and he should practise absti¬ 
nence for the remaining half.” 

“Beware! make not large settlements 
upon women; because, if great settlements 
were a cause of greatness in the world and 
of righteousness before God, surely it would 
be most proper for the Prophet of God to 
make them.” 

“ When any of you wishes to demand a 
woman in marriage, if ho can arrange it, let 
him see her first.” 

“ A woman ripe in j r ears shall have her 
consent asked iu marriage, and if she remain 
silent her silence is her consent, and if she 
refuse she shall not be married by force.” 

M A widow shall not be married until she 
be consulted, nor shall a virgin be married 
until her consent be asked.” The Compa¬ 
nions said, “ In what manner is the permission 
of a virgin? ” He replied, “Her consent is by 
her silence.” 

“ If a woman marries without the consent 
of her guardian, her marriage is null and 
void, is null and void, is null and void ; then, 
if her marriage hath been consummated, the 
woman shall take her dower; if her guar¬ 
dians dispute about her marriage, then the 
king is her guardian.” 

The subject of Muslim marriages will now 
be treated in the present article under the 
headings—I. The Validity of Marriage; II. 
The Legal Disablities to Marriage ; III. The 
Religious Ceremony ; IV. The Marriage Fes¬ 
tivities. 

I.—The Validity of Marriage. 

Muslims are permitted to marry four free 
women, and to have as many slaves for con¬ 
cubines as they may have acquired. See 
Qur’an, Surah iv. 3: “Of women who seem 
good in your eyes, marry two, or three, or 
four; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only; or the slaves 
whom ye have acquired.” [wives.] 

Usufructory or temporary marriages were 
sanctioned by the Prophet, bnt this law is 


said by the Sunnis to have been abrogated, 
Although it is allowed by the Shl'ahs, and is 
practised in Persia in the present day. 
[mot* ah.] These temporary marriages are 
undoubtedly the greatest blot in Muhammad’s 
moral legislation, and admit of no satisfac¬ 
tory apology. 

Marriage, according to Muhammadan law, 
is simply a civil contract, and its validity 
does not depend upon any religions ceremony. 
Though the civil contract is not positively 
prescribed to be reduced to writing, its vali¬ 
dity depends upon the consent of the parties, 
which is called ijab and qabul , “ declaration ” 
and “ acceptance the presence of two male 
witnesses (or one male and two femalle wit¬ 
nesses) ; and a dower of not less thar\. ten 
dirhams, to be settled upon the woman. The 
omission of the settlement does not, however, 
invalidate the contract, for under any cir¬ 
cumstances, the woman becomes entitled to 
her dower of ten dirhams or more. (A dower 
suitable to the position of the woman is 
called Makru 'l-tniff) 

Liberty is allowed a woman who has 
reached the age of puberty, to marry or re¬ 
fuse to marry a particular man, independent 
of her guardian, who has no power to dispose 
of her in marriage without her consent or 
against her will; while the objection is re¬ 
served for the girl, married by her guardian 
during her infancy, to ratify or dissolve the 
contract immediately on reaching her majo¬ 
rity. When a woman, adult and sane, elects 
to be married through an agent ( wakil ), she 
empowers him, in the presence of competent 
witnesses, to convey her oonsent to the bride¬ 
groom. The agent, if a stranger, need not 
see her, and it is sufHcient that the* wit¬ 
nesses, who see her, satisfy him that she, 
expressly or impliedly , consents to the propo¬ 
sition of which he is the bearer. The law 
respects the modesty of the sex, and allows 
the expression of consent on the part of the 
lady by indirect ways, even without words. 
With a virgin, silence is taken as consent, 
and so is a smile or laugh. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says :— 

“ The validity of a marriago under the Mu¬ 
hammadan law depends on two conditions : 
first, on the capacity of the parties to marry 
each other; secondly, on the celebration of 
the marriage according to the forms pre¬ 
scribed in the place where the marriage is 
celebrated, or which are recognised as legal 
by the customary law of the Mussalmans. 
It is a recognised principle that the capacity 
of each of the parties to a marriage is to be 
judged of by their respective lex domicilii 
‘ If they are each, whether belonging Ito the 
same country or to different countries, ca¬ 
pable according to their lex domicilii of mar¬ 
riage with the other, they have the capacity 
required by the rule under consideration. In 
short, as in other contracts, so in that of 
marriage, personal capacity must depend on 
the law of domicil.' 

“ The capacity of a Muss aim an domiciled in 
England will be regulated by the English law, 
but the capacity of one who is domiciled in the 
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Belad-ul-Itldm (».«. * Muhammadan country), 
by the provisions of the Mussalman law. 
is, therefore, important to consider what the 
requisite conditions are to vest m an mm 
rtdual the capacity to enter into a valid con¬ 
tract of marriage. As a geneval rule. it imay 
be remarked, that under the IslAmic law, tne 
canacitv to contract a valid marriage iests 

on^the same basis .. the capacity to enter 

into any other contract. ‘ Among * h » 
lion, which are requisite for 
a contract of marriage (says the 
Alamairi, p. 377), are understanding, puberty, 

and freedom, in the contracting parties, with 

this difference, that whilst the fir8 ‘ 
is essentially necessary for the val.d.ty of he 
marriage, as a marriage cannot be 
by a majnun (non compos mentis), o\ * y 
wRhout understanding, the other two condi¬ 
tions are required only to give operation to 
the contract, as the marriage contracted by 
(minor) boy (possessed) of understanding is 
dependent for its operation on the consent of 
^guardian’ Puberty and discretion con¬ 
stitute, accordingly, the essential conditions 
of the capacity to enter into a vahd contract 
of marriage. A person who is an infant in 
the eye of the law is disqualified from enter¬ 
ing into any legal transactions (<«ssar«/of-i- 
2 n>A-/a«artu/ a ^.-sAn^^), and is conse- 
auently incompetent to contract a carriage. 
Like the English common law. howeVei, the 
Muhammadan law makes a distinction 
tween a contract made by a minor P 0S8 *”® d 
If discretion or understanding and one made 
hv a child who does not possess undei stand¬ 
ing A maniage contracted by a minor who 
has not anived at the age of discretion, or 
who does not possess understanding, oi wh 
cannot comprehend the consequences of the 

aC « The Mobammadan law fixes no particular 
.ge when discretion should be presumed 
Under the English law, however, the age 
seven marks the difference between want 
understanding in children and capacity^ 
comprehend the legal effects P fixed 
acta The Indian Penal Code also has fixed 
the age of seven as the period when the 
liabilitv for offences should commence. It 
may be assumed, perhaps not without some 
reason, that the same principle ought to 
govern cases under the Muhammadan law, 
that Is when a contract of marriage is entered 
into bv a child under the age of seven, it 
will bJregarded as a nullity. ^othmwme, 

t h ract e Jd er by D a person 3 *! understanding. ‘It 
is valid’^ays the Fatawa, ‘ though depe 
dent for’its oporation on the consent of the 

'""a contract entered into by a person who U 
insane is nuU and ’“id unless it is made 
during a lucid interval. . A ^^l ^. the cln- 
into a contract of W1 i m . n lawyers 

sent of his master. The Mussalman lawyers, 
therefore, add freedom ( humyet ) as one of 
‘the condition, to the capacity tor mamag^ 

‘‘ Majority is presumed, among the Hanafi 
and the 1 Shiahs, on the completion of the fif¬ 


teenth year, in the case of both males and 
femalesf unless there is any evidence to show 
that puberty waB attained earlier. 

« Besides puberty and discretion, the cap - 
city to marry requires that there should^be 
no legal disability or bar to the union of the 
parties; that in fact they should not b» wthin 
the prohibited degrees, or so relatedt t ° hi I 
connected with each other as to make then- 
Srion unlawful.” (See Syed Ameer Ah. Per- 
tonal Law of the Muhammadan,,?.™^ 

With regard to the consent of the woman, 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali remarks , 

“ No contract can be said to be coinplet 
unless the contracting parties un^stand its 
nature and mutually consent to it. A con 
tract of marriage also implies mutual con 
sent, and when the parties see one ““‘her, 
and of their own accord agree to bind them¬ 
selves, both having the capacity to do s , 
there is no doubt as to thevalidityofthe 
marriage. Owing, however, to the privacy 
in which Eastern women generally lire, *nd 
the difficulties under which they 
exercise of their own choice in matnmomal 
matters, the Mohammedan law, with some 
what wearying particularity, lays down the 
principle by which they may not °“}y P™’ 
tect themselves from the cupidity of^ their 
natural guardians, but may 
certain scope in the selection of their nu. 

' , *“ < For example, when a marriage is con¬ 
tracted on behalf of an adult per.onof ether 
sex it ia an essential condition to its validity 
that such person should con8 ® nt p ^ 
in other words, marriage contracted ’"ijhont 
his or her authority or consent is mil.by 
whomsoever it may havo been entered . 

“ Among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, tne 
capacRy o*f a woman, who is adult and sane, 
to contract herself in mamage i 
The Shiah law is most explicit on this point. 

It expressly declares that, in the mamage of 
» discreet female (raiAidaA) who is_adul), no 
guardian is required. The H.rfaya hold, 
the same opinion. A woman (it says) who is 
adult and of sound mind, may be b;r 

virtue of her own consent, although ‘he con¬ 
tract may not have been made or needed to 
by her guardians, and this whether she be a 
vfrgin or saibbah. Among the Sha f ais and the 
Malikis, although the consent of the adnl 
virgin is an essential to the validity of a con¬ 
tract of marriage entered into <m her behaU 
aB among the Hanafis and the Shiahs, she 
cannot contract herself in 
the intervention of a wall. (Hamilton s 
Hidayah, vol. i. p. 35.) . 

.. Among the Shafais, a woman cannot per¬ 
sonally consent to the mamage. The pre¬ 
sence of the wall, or guardian, is essentially 
necessary to give validity to thecontracb 
The wall’s intervention is required by the 
Shafais and the Malikis to supplement the 
presumed incapacity of the woman to under¬ 
hand the nature of the contract, to settle 
the terms and other matters of a similai 
import, and to guard the girl fromJieing vic- 
timised by an unscrupulous adventurei, or 
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from marrying a person morally or socially 
unfitted for her. It is owing to the impor¬ 
tance and multifarionsness of the duties with 
which a wait is charged, that the Sunni law 
is particular in ascertaining the order in which 
the right of guardianship is possessedrby the 
different individuals who may be entitled to 
it. The schools are not in accord with refe¬ 
rence to the order. The Hanafis entrust the 
office first to the agnates in the order of suc¬ 
cession ; then to the mother, the sister, the 
relatires on the mother’s side, and lastly to 
the Kazi. The Shafais adopt the following 
order: The father, the father’s father, the 
son (by a previous marriage), the full bro¬ 
ther, the consanguinous brother, the nephew, 
the uncle, the cousin, the tutor, and lastly 
the Kazi; thus entirely excluding the female 
relations from the wilayef. The Malikis 
agree with the Shafais in confiding the office 
of guardian only to men, but they adopt an 
order slightly different. They assign the 
first rank to the sons of the woman (by a 
former marriage), the second to the father; 
and then successively to the full brother, 
nephew, paternal grandfather, paternal uncle, 
cousin, manumittor,'and lastly to the Kazi. 
Among the Malikis and the Shafais, where 
the presence of the guardian at a marriage 
is always necessary, the question has given 
birth to two different systems. The first of 
these considers the guardian to derive his 
powers entirely from the law. It conse¬ 
quently insists not only on his presence at 
the marriage, but on his actual participation 
in giving the consent. According to this view, 
not only is a marriage contracted through a 
more distant guardian invalid, whilst one 
more nearly connected is present, but the 
latter cannot validate & marriage contracted 
at the time without his consent, by according 
his consent subsequently. This harsh doc¬ 
trine, however, does not appear to be forced 
m any community following the Maliki or 
Shafai tenets. The second system is dia¬ 
metrically opposed to the first, and seems to 
have been enunciated by Shaikh Zikd as the 
doctrine taught by Malik. According to this 
system the right of the guardian, though no 
doubt a creation of the law, is exercised only 
in virtue of the power or special authorisation 
granted by the woman ; for the woman once 
emancipated from the patria potestas is mis¬ 
tress of her own actions. She is not only 
entitled to consult her own interests in matri¬ 
mony, but can appoint whomsoever she 
chooses to represent her and protect her le¬ 
gitimate interests. If she think the nearer 
guardian inimically inclined towards her, she 
may appoint one more remote to act for her 
during her marriage. Under this view of 
the toy, the guardian acts as an attorney 
on behaU of the woman, deriving all his 
powers from her and acting solely for her 
beneht. This doctrine has been adopted by 
Al-Karkhi, Ibn al-KAsim, and Ibn-i-Salamun, 
and has been formally enunciated by the 
Algerian Kazis in several consecutive judg¬ 
ments. AVhen the waii preferentially entitled 
to act is absent, and his whereabouts un- 
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known, when he is a prisoner or has been 
reduced to slavery, or is absent more than 
ten days journey from the place where the 
woman is residing, or is insane or an infant, 
then the wilayet passes to the person next in 
order to him. The Hanafis hold that the 
woman is always entitled to give her con¬ 
sent without the intervention of a guardian. 
When a guardian is employed and found 
acting on her behalf, he ; s presumed to derive 
his power solely from her, so that he cannot 
act in any circumstances in contravention of 
his authority or instructions. Wh«>n the 
woman has authorised her guardian to marry 
her to a particular individual, or has con¬ 
sented to a marriage proposed to heir by a 
specific person, the guardian has no power to 
many her to another. Under the Shiah law, 
a woman who is ‘adult and discreet,’ U 
herself competent to enter into a contract of 
man iage. She requires no representative or 
intermediary, through whom to give he* con¬ 
sent. ‘ If her guardians,’ says the Sharaya, 
refuse to marry her to an equal when de¬ 
sired by her to do so, there is no doubt that 
she is entitled to contract herself, even 
against their wish/ The Shiahs agree with 
the Hanafis m giving to females the power 
of representing others in matrimonial N con- 
tracts. In a contract of marriage, full re¬ 
gard is to be paid to the words of a female 
who is adult and sane, that is, possessed of 
sound understanding; she is, accordingly, not 
only qualified to contract herself, but also 
to act as the agent of another in giving ex¬ 
pression either to the declaration or to the 
consent. The Mafdtih and the Jama-ush- 
oAattat, also declare * that it is not requisite 
that the parties through whom a contract is 
entered into should both be males, since with 
us (the Shiahs) a contract made through (the 
agency or intermediation of) a female is 
valid. To recapitulate. Under the Maliki 
and Shafai la#, the marriage of an adult girl 
is not valid unless her consent is obtained to 
it, but such consent must be given through a 
legally authorised wall, who would act as her 
representative. Under the Hanafi and Shiah 
law, the woman can consent to her own 
marriage, either with or without a guardian 
or agent.” personal Law of Ike Muhamma¬ 
dans, p. 233.) 

—The Legal Disabilities to Marriage, 

There are nine prohibitions to marriage, 
namely:— ’ 

1. Consanguinity, which includes mother, 
grandmother, sister, niece, aunt, Ac. 

2. Affinity , which includes mother-in-law, 
step-grandmother, daughter-in-law, step- 
granddaughter, Ac. 

3. Fosterage. A man cannot marry his 
foster mother, nor foster sister, unless the 
foster brother and sister were nursed by the 
same mother at intervals widely separated. 
But a man may marry the mother of his foster 
sister, or the foster mother of his sister. 

4. A man may not marry his wife’s sister 
during his wife’s lifetime, unless she be 
divorced. 
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5 , A »» nurrtod to a freo wonun cannot i 
%^oU.wful for a man to nuuty the i 

wife or mvftaddak of another, ^hwtho 

‘iddak bo on account of repudiation or death. 
That ii, he cannot marry until the erpiration 
of the woman’e •iddak, or period of proha- 1 

* °7 A Muslim cannot marry a polytheist, or 
Maj&siyah. But he may marry a Jewess, or 
a Christian, or a Sabean. 

8 . A woman is prohibited by reason of pro¬ 
perty. For example, it is not lawful for a ma 
to marry his own slare, or a woman her 

Awoman is prohibited by repudiations 
divorce. If a man pronounces three ^rorces 
upon a wife who is See, or two upon a s are, 
she is not lawful to him until theehM hare 
been reaularly espoused by another man, who 
hTrhi dV consummated the marncgc, 
afterwards divorce* her, or dies, and hei 
'iddak from him be accomplished. 

Mr. Syed Ameer Ali says: — . 

•• The prohibitions may be divided into four 
heads, vix. relative or absolute, prohibitive : er 
directory. They arise in the first place fi om 
legitimate and illegitimate relationship of 
blood (consanguinity); secondly, from alliance 
or affinity {al-natfaiuirat) ; thirdly, from fos¬ 
terage!(or-ri>o‘); and, fourthly, from com¬ 
pletion of number («.e. four). The * nc ’®" 
Arabs permitted the union of step-mothers 
and mothers-in-law on one side, 

Md sons-in-law on the other. The Kurta 1 
expressly forbids this custom: Many not 
women whom your fathers bare 
(except what is already past), for thia is an 
uncleanliness and abomination, » nd an ®™ 
way.’ (SOrah iv. 26.) Then come the more 
definite prohibitions m the next rerse. Te 
are forbidden to marry your mothers, your 
daughters, your sisters, and your aunts, both 
on the father’s and on the mother s *ide >' J®. 
brothers’ daughters and J onT 
ters; your mothers who hare g» 7 ®“ ““ 

„d your foster-sisters; your wires mother*, 
you/ daughters-in-law, born of your wWm 
with whom ye hare cohabited. Ye are also 
prohibited to take to wife two »>"t®”(®^P 
what is already past), nor to “arry women 
who are already married. (Surah iv. 

« The prohibitions founded on consanguinity 

»„s-r-.rsa2: 



Jf+Vi* Khild with the mother of his child* 
foster-mother, or with her 

nage of the foster-mother with the brother 

ofUie child whom she has fostered; the mar- 
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riaee with the foster-mother of an uncle or 
,mt. The relationship by fo»t®rage arises 
among the Shiahs when the child has been 
really nourished at the breast of the foster- 
mother. Among the Sunnis, it is required 
that the child should have been netted »* 
least fifteen times, or at least a day an 
night. Among the Hannfls, it is enou «b »f it 
have been suckled only once. Among the 
Shafais it is necessary that it should have 
been suckled four times. There isi no de¬ 
ference among the Sunni* and th ®Sbiabs re¬ 
garding the prohibitions arising from alliance. 
Underthe Shiah law, a woman against whom 
a proceeding by lain (It'an) has token] pUce on 
the ground of her adultery, and who is thereby 
divorced from her husband, ®*“Ot «nder “y 
circumstance re-marry him. The Shafais 
and MaUkis agree in this opinion with the 
Shiahs. The Hanafis, however, allow a re¬ 
marriage with a woman divorced by laan. 

The Shiahs as well as the Shafais, Mahkis, 
and HanbaUs, hold that a mam^e w.th a 
woman who is already pregnant (by “other) 
is absolutely illegal. According to the 
Hidaya, however, it would appear that Abu 
Hanifab and his disciple Muhammad were of 
opinion that such a marriage was allowable^ 
The practice among the Indian Hamfis is 
variable. But generally speaking, such mar¬ 
riages are regarded with extreme disappro¬ 
bation. Among the Shafus, Mahki* an 
Hanbalis, marriagos are prohibiteddnrmg 
the state of ihram (pilgrimage to Makkah), 
so that when a marriage i* contracted by two 
arsons, either of whom taXfollower of the 
doctrines of the above-mentioned schools 
whilst on the pilgrimage, it is illegal- Th 
Hanafis regard sucfr marriages to be legal. 

. With the Shiahs, though a marriage in a state 
of ihram is, in any case, illegal, the woman is 
not prohibited to the man always, unless he 
wasaware of the illegality of the union. All 
the schools prohibit contemporaneous mar¬ 
riages with two women so related to each 
other that, supposing either oftbemtobe^ 

, male a marriage between them would be 

i illegal. Illicit intercourse between a man 

> and a woman, according to the Hanafis and 
t Shiahs, prohibits the man from marrying the 
[ woman’s mother as weU as her daughter. 
The observant student of the law of the two 
nrincipal sects which divide the world of 
e fslAmfcannot fail to notice the distinctive 
peculiarity existing between them m respect 
to their attitude to outside people. The 
nations who adopted the Shiah doctrines 
never seem to have come into contact with 
( the Christian races of the West to any marked 
extent; whilst their relations with the Magn¬ 
et Zoroastrlans of the East were hothmtunate 
lasting. The Sunnis, on the other hand, 
m seem always to have been more or less in- 

* fluenced by the Western nations. l^conse- 

he quence of the different positions which the 
er followers of the sects occupied towards non- 
1 ’. Muslims, a wide divergence exists between 
the Shiah and Sunni schools of law regarding 
“ intermarriages between Muslims and noa¬ 
ir- Muslima^ has already been pointed out 
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that the Kurfcn, for political reasons, forbade 
all unions between Muss aim a ns and idolaters. 
It said in explicit terms, 1 Marry not a 
woman of the Polytheists ( Mushrilcin) until 
she embraces Islim.’ But it also declared 
that * such women as are muhsinas (of chaste 
reputation) belonging to the scriptural sects,’ 
or believing in a revealed or moral religion, 
* are lawful to Muslims.’ 

“ From these and similar directions, two 
somewhat divergent conclusions have been 
drawn by the lawyers of the two schools. 
The Sunnis recognise as legal and valid a 
marriage contracted between a Muslim on one 
side, and a Hebrew or a Christian woman on 
the other. They hold, however, that a mar¬ 
riage between a Mussalman and a Magian or 
a Hindu woman is invalid. The Akhbari 
Shiahs and the Mutazalas agree with the 
Sunni doctors. The Usuli Shiahs do not re¬ 
cognise as legal a permanent contract of mar¬ 
riage between Muslims and tho followers of 
any other creed. They allow, however, tem¬ 
porary contracts extending over a term of 
years, or a certain specified period, with a 
Christian, Jew, or a Magian female. Abu 
Hanifah permits a Mussalman to marry a 
Sabean woman, but Abu Yusuf and Muham¬ 
mad and the other Sunni Imims, hold such 
unions illegal 

w A female Muslim cannot under any cir¬ 
cumstances marry a non-Muslim, Both schools 
prohibit a Muhammadan from marrying an 
idolatrous female, or one who worships the 
stars or any kind of fetish whatsoever. 

“ These prohibitions are relative in their 
nature and in their effect. They do not 
imply the absolute nullity of the marriage. 
For example, when a Muhammadan marries 
a Hindu woman in a place where the laws of 
Islam are in force, the marriage only is in¬ 
valid, and does not affect the status of legi¬ 
timacy of the offspring.” (See Personal Law 
of the Muhammadans , p. 220.) 

III.—The Religious Ceremony. 

The Muhammadan law appoints no specific 
religious ceremony, nor are any religious rites 
necessary for the contraction of a valid mar¬ 
riage. Legally, a marriage contracted between 
two persons possessing the capacity to enter 
into the contract, is valid and binding, if en¬ 
tered into by mutual consent in the presence 
of witnesses. And the Shi‘ah law even dis¬ 
penses with witnesses. 

In India there is little difference between 
the rites that are practised at the marriage 
ceremonies of the Shi‘ahs and Sunnis. 

In all cases the religious ceremony is left 
entirely to the discretion of the Qazi or per¬ 
son who performs the ceremony, and conse¬ 
quently there is no uniformity of ritual 
Some Qa?is merely recite the Fdtihah (the 
first chapter of the Qur’an), and the dutua , or 
blessing. The following is the more common 
order of performing the service. The Qfiy T, 
the bridegroom, and the bride’s attorney, with 
the witnesses, having assembled in some con¬ 
venient place (but not in a mosque), arrange¬ 
ments are made as to the amount of dower or 
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™*hr. The bridegroom then repeats after 
the Qari the following:— 

I- The Istighfdr . “ I desire forgiveness 

from God.” 

2 . The four Quls. The four chapters of 
the Qur’an commencing with the word “ Quf” 
(cix., cxii., cxiii., cxiv.). These chapters 
have nothing in them connected with the sub¬ 
ject of marriage, and appear to be selected 
on account of their brevity. 

3. The Kalimahy or Creed. “ There is 
no Deity but God, and Muhammad in the 
Prophet of God.” 

4. The Sifwatu 1 Liman, A profession of 
belief in God, the Angels, the Scriptures, the 
Prophets, the Resurrection, and the Absolute 
Decree of good and evil * 

The Qa^i then requests the bride’s at¬ 
torney to take the hand of the bridegroom, 
and to say, M Such an one’s daughter, by the 
agency of her attorney and by the testimony 
of two witnesses, has, in your marriage with 
her, had su?h a dower settled upon her; do 
you consent to it?” To which the bride¬ 
groom replies, “ With my whole heart and 
soul, to my marriage with this woman, as 
well as to the dower already settled upon her, 

I consent, I consent, I consent.” 

After this the Qazi raises his hands and 
offers the following prayer: “ 0 great God ! 
grant that mutual love may reign between this 
couple, as it existed between Adam and Eve, 
Abraham and Sarah, Joseph and ZaHkfca, 
Moses and Zipporah, his highness Muham¬ 
mad and ‘Ayishah, and his highness ‘AH al- 
Murtaza and Fatimatu ’z-Zahra.” 

The ceremony being over, the bridegroom 
embraces his friends and receives their con¬ 
gratulations. 

According to the Durru ’ l-Mukhtar , p. 1 %, 
and all schools of Muslim law, the bridegr oom 
is entitled to see his wife before the marriage, 
but Eastern customs very rarely allow the 
exercise of this right, and the husband, gene¬ 
rally speaking, sees his wife for the first 
time when leading her to the nuptial 
chamber. 

IV.—The Marriage Festivities. 

Nikdh is preceded and followed by festive 
rejoicings which have been variously de¬ 
scribed by Oriental travellers, but they arfc 
not parts of either the civil or religious cere¬ 
monies. 

The following account of a shddi or wed¬ 
ding in Hindustan is abridged (with some 
correction) from Mrs. Meer Hasan Alfa 
Musalmdns of India. 

The marriage ceremony usually occupies 
three days and three nights. The day being 
fixed, the mother of the bride actively em¬ 
ploys the intervening time in finishing her 
preparations for the young lady’s departure 
from the paternal roof with suitable Articles, 
which might prove the bride was not sent 
forth to her new family without proper pro¬ 
vision: A silver-gilt bedstead with the neces¬ 
sary furniture; a silver pawn-dan, shaped 
very like an English spic*»box; a chillumchi 
or wash-hand baain; a lota or water-jug, re- 
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gambling an old-fashioned coffee-pot; a silver 
lnggnn> or spittoon ; a sural, or water-bottle ; 
silver basins for water ; several dozens of 
copper pots, plates, and spoons for cooking; 
dishes, plates and platters in endless variety ; 
and numerous other articles needful for house¬ 
keeping, including a looking-glass for the 
bride’s toilette, masnads, cushions, and 
carpets. 

On the first day the ladies’ apartments of 
both houses are completely filled with visi¬ 
tors of all grades, from the wires and 
mothers of noblemen, down to the humblest 
acquaintance of the family, and to do honour 
to the hostess, the guests appear in their best 
attire and most valuable ornaments. The poor 
bride is kept in strict confinement in a dark 
closet or room during the whole three days’ 
merriment, whilst the happy bridegroom is 
the most prominent person in the assembly 
of the males, where amusements are con¬ 
trived to please and divert him, the whole 
party vying in personal attentions to him. 
The ladies are occupied in conversations and 
merriment, and amused with native songs 
and music of the domnis, smoking the huqqa, 
eating pawn, dinner, Ac. Company is their 
delight and time passes pleasantly with them 
in such an assembly. 

The second day is one of bustle and pre¬ 
paration in the bride’s home; it is spent in 
arranging the various articles that are to 
accompany the bride’s mayndi or hi and' (the 
Lawsonia ineroitx), which is forwarded in the 
evening to the bridogroom’s house with great 
parade. The herb mayndi or hinna is in 
general request amongst the natives of India, 
for the purpose of dyeing tho hands and feet; 
and is considered by them an indispensable 
article to their comfort, keeping those mem¬ 
bers cool, and a great ornament to the person. 
Long established custom obliges the bride to 
send mayndi on the second night of the nup¬ 
tials to the bridegroom ; and to make the 
event moro conspicuous, presents proportioned 
to tho means of the party accompany the 
trays of prepared mayndi. 

The female friends of tho bride’s family 
attend tho procession in covered conveyances, 
and the male guests on horses,elephants, and 
in palkios; trains of servants and bands of 
music swell the procession (amongst persona 
of distinction) to a magnitude inconceivable 
to thoso \vho have not visited the large native 
cities of India. . 

Amongst tho bride’s presents with mayndi 
may be noticed everything requisite for a 
full-dress suit for tho bridegroom, and the 
etcetras of his toilette : confectionory, dried 
fruitB, preserves, the prepared pawns, and a 
multitude of trifles too tedious to enumerate, 
but which are nevertheless esteemed luxu¬ 
ries with the native young people, and are 
considered essential to tho occasion. One 
thing I must not omit, the sugar-candy, 
which forms the source of amusoment when 
the bridegroom is undor the dominion of tho 
females in his mothor’s zanunah. The fire¬ 
works sent with the presents are concealed 
in flowers formed of the transparent ubcruck; 


these flowers are set out in frames, and re¬ 
present beds of flowers in their varied forms 
and colours; these in their number and gay 
appearance have a pretty effect in the pro¬ 
cession, interspersed with the trays contain¬ 
ing tho dresses, Ac. All the trays are first 
covered with basketwork raised in domes, 
and over these are thrown draperies of broad¬ 
cloth, gold cloth, and brocade, neatly fringed 
in bright colours. 

The mayndi procession having reached the 
bridegroom’s house, bustle and excitement 
pervade through every department of the 
mansion. The gentlemen are introduced to 
the father’s hall; the ladies to the youth’s 
mother, who in all possible state is prepared 
to receive the bride’s friends. 

The ladies crowd into the centre hall to 
witness, through the blinds of bamboo, the 
important process of dressing the bridegroom 
in his bride’s presents. Tlje centre purdah is 
let down, in which are openings to admit the 
hands and foot; and close to this purdah a 
low stool is placed. When all these prelimi¬ 
nary preparations are made, and the ladies 
securely under cover, notice is sent to the 
male assembly that “the bridegroom is 
wanted”; and he then enters the zanunah 
courtyard, amidst tho deafening sounds of 
trumpets and drums from without, and a 
serenade from the female singers within. He 
seats himself on the stool placed for him 
close to the purdah, and obeys the several 
commands he receives from tho hidden 
females, with childliko docility. The moist 
mayndi is then tied on with bandages by 
hands he cannot see, and, if time admits, one 
hour is requisite to fix the dyo bright and 
permanent on tho hands and feet. During 
this delay, the hour is passed in lively dia¬ 
logues with the several purdahed dames, who 
have all the advantages of seeing though 
themselves unseen; the singers occasionally 
lauding his praise in extempore strains, after 
describing the loveliness of his bride (whom 
they know nothing about\ and foretelling the 
happiness which awaits him in his marriage, 
but which, in the lottery, may perhaps prove 
a blank. The sugar-candy, broken into small 
lumps, iB presented by the ladies whilst his 
hands and feet are fast bound in the bandages 
of mayndi ; but as he cannot help himself, 
and it is an omen of good to eat tho bride’s 
sweets at this ceremony, they are sure he will 
try to catch the morsels which they present 
to his mouth and then draw back, teasing the 
youth with their banterings, until at last he 
may successfully snap at the candy, and seize 
the fingers also with tho dainty, to the 
general amusement of the whole party and 
tho youth’s entire satisfaction. 

The mayndi supposed to have dono its duty 
the bandages are removed, the old nurse of 
his infancy (always retained for life), assists 
him with water to wash off the leaves, dries 
his feet and hands, rubs him with perfumes, 
and robes him in his bride’s presents. Thus 
attired, he takes leave of his tormentors, 
sends respectful messages to his bride’s 
family, and bows his way from their guar- 
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dianshfp to tho mole apartment, where he !• 
greeted by a flourish of trumpets and the con¬ 
gratulations of the guests, many of whom 
make him presents and embraco him cor* 
dially. 

The dinner is introduced at twelve, amongst 
the bridegroom’s guests, and the night passed 
in good-humoured conviviality, although the 
strongest beverage at the feast consists of 
sugar and water sherbet, The dancing- 


women's performances, the displays of fire¬ 
works, the dinner, pawn, and huqqah, form 
the chief amusements of the night, and they 
break up only when the dawn of morning 
approaches. 

The bride’s female friends take sherbet and 
pawn after the bridegroom’s departure from 
the can&nah, after which they hasten away 
to the bride’s assembly, to detail the whole 
business of their mission. 



BRINGING HOME TUB BRIDE IN 

The third day, the eventful bardt , arrives 
to awaken in the heart of a tender mother 
all the good feelings of fond affection; she is, 
perhaps, about to part with the great solace 
of her life under many domestic trials; at 
any rate, she transfers hor beloved child to 
another protection. All marriages are not 
equally happy in their termination; it is a 
lottery, a fate, in the good mother's calcula¬ 
tion. Her darling child may be the favoured 


AFGHANISTAN. (A. F. Hole.) 

of Heaven, for which she prays ; she may be 
however, tho miserable first wife of a licen¬ 
tious pluralist ; nothing is certain, but she 
will strive to trust in God’s marcy* that the 
event prove a happy one tocher dearly-loved 
girl. 

The young bride is in close confinement 
during the days of celebrating her nuptials ; 
on the third, she is tormented with the prepa¬ 
rations for her departure. The t *ayndi must 
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b« epplled to hor hands and foot, thefonnid- 
abl* operations of bathing, drying her hair, 
oiling and dressing her head, dyeing her Ups, 
gums, and teeth with antimony, fixing on her 
the wedding ornaments, the nose-nng pre¬ 
sented bj her husband’s family; the many 
rings to be placed on her fingers and toes, 
the rings fixed in her ears, are all so many 
new trials to her, which though a complica¬ 
tion of inconvenience, she cannot venture to 
murmur at, and therefore submits to with the 
passive weakness of a lamb. 

Towards the close of the evening, all these 
preparations being fulfilled, the marriage por¬ 
tion is set in order to accompany the bride. 
The guests make their own amusements for 
the day: the mother is too much occupied 
with her daughter's affairs to give much of 
her time or attention to them; nor do they 
expect it, for they all know by experience 
the nature of a mother’s duties at such an 

^ThT^HHdegroom’s house is nwly in the 
same state of bustle as the bride s, though of 
a very different description, as the preparing 
for the reception of a bride is an event of vast 
importance in the opinion of a Mueelman. 
The gentlemen assemble in the evening, and 
are regaled with sherbet and the huqqah, and 
entertained with the aoucA-singing and fire¬ 
works, until the appointed ^oxaior setting 
out In the procession to fetch the bride to 
her new home. 

The procession is on a grand scsmj ; evqyy 
friend or acquaintance, together with their 
elephants, ere pre«*«d into the *®rri«> 0, ~ * 
bridegroom on this night of Berit. The 
young men himaelf is mounted on e hendeomo 
charger, the lege, tail, end mens of which 
eredyed with mayuR, whilst the 
furniture of the horse ueplendidwith.^en- 
gles end embroidery. The drees of the bnde- 
groom is of gold cloth, richly trimmed, with 
ftohan to correspond, to the top of winch 
it fastened an immense hunch of silrer tnm- 
ming, that fella over hie face to hie went, 
end*answers the purpose of a veil (this is in 
strict keening with the Hindu custom at 
their marriage processions). A select few of 
the females from the bridegroom s house 
attend in hie train to bring home the bnde, 
accompanied by innumerable torcheB > 
bands of music, eoldiere, and serrants, to giro 
effect to the procession. On tHeix- arrival 
the gate of the bride’s residence, the gentle¬ 
men are introduced to the father s apartments, 
where fire-works, music, and singing occupy 
their time and attention until the hour for 

ceremony is performed in the 
presence of witnesses, although the bnde is 
not seen by any of the males at the time, not 
orenby her husband, until they have been 
lawfully united according to the common form. 

The Maulawi commences by calling on the 
young maiden by name, to answer to his de¬ 
mand, “ Is it by your own consent this mar¬ 
riage takes place with - ? n *V' ln ? .. 

person who is the bridegroom; the bnde 
answers,«It is by my consent” The Maulawi 
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then explains the law of Muhammad, and 
reads a certain ohapter from that portion of 
the Qur'in which bind* the parties in holy 
wedlock. He then turns to the young man, 
and asks him to name the sum he propose* 
as hi* wife’* dowry. The bridegroom time 
called upon, names tea, twenty, or, perhaps, 
a hundred lacs of rupees ; the Maulawi re¬ 
peats to all present the amount proposed, and 
then pravs that the young couple thus united 
may be blessed in this world and in etenuty. 

All the gentlemen then retire except the bride¬ 
groom, who is delayed entering the haU until 
the bride’s guests have retreated into the side 
rooms ; as soon as this is accomplished he is 
introduced into the presence of his mother- 
in-law and her ’daughter by the women ser- 
vants. He studiously avoids looking up as 
he enters the haU, because, according to the 
custom of this people, he must first see ms 
wife’s face in a looking-glass, which is plwed 
before the young eonple, when he is seated on 
the masnad by his bride. Happy for him if 
he then beholds a face that besperits the 
gentle being he hopes Fate has destined to 
make him happy. If otherwise, he mustsub- 
mit; there is no untying the saored contract. 

Many absurd customs follow this first in¬ 
troduction of the bride and bridegroom. When 
the procession is all formed, the goods and 
chattels of the bride are loaded on the 
heads of the carriers; the bridegroom con¬ 
veys his vonng wife in his arms to the 
covered palankeen, which is in reed i n ft 
within the court, and the procession moves 
off in grand style, with a perpetual din of 
noisy music, until they arrive at the bride¬ 
groom’s mansion. 

The poor mother has, perhaps, had many 
struggles with her own heart to save her 
daughter's feelings during the preparation for 
departure; but when the separation takes 
place, the soene is affecting beyond descrip¬ 
tion. I never witnessed anything equal to H 
in other societies ; indeed, so powerfully are 
the feelings of the mother excited, that «b* 
rarely acquiree her usual composure until 
her daughter is allowed to revisit her, which 
is generally within a week after her marnage. 
(Sc* Mrs. Meer Hasan Ali’s Indian Musal- 

mans, vol. i. p. 46.) . T .. 

The above description of a wedding in India 
has been selected as representative of such 
ceremonies; but there is no uniform custom of 
celebrating Muslim nuptials, the nuptial 
ceremonies in Afghanistan being much more 
simple in their character, as will be seen by 
the illustration given on the preceding pftg** 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians, gives 
the following interesting account of a wedding 
in Egypt:— 

«Marriages in Cairo are generally con¬ 
ducted, in the case of a virgin, in the follow¬ 
ing manner; but in that of a widow, or a 
divorced woman, with little ceremony. Most 
commonly, the mother, or some othsr near 
female relation, of the youth or man who is 
desirous of obtaining a wife, describes to hfan 
the personal and other qualifications of the 
young women with whom she is acquainted, 
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uid directs his choice; or he employs a 
‘khat’beh,’ or ‘khatibeh’ {khatioah), a 
woman whose regular business it is to assist 
men in sach cases. Sometimes two or more 
women of this profession are employed. A 
khat’beh givep her report confidentially, de¬ 
scribing one girl as being like a gazelle, 
pretty and elegant and young; and another 
as not pretty, but rich, and so forth. If the 
man have a mother and other near female 
relations, two or three of these usually go 
with a khat’beh to pay visits to several 
hareems, to which she has access in her pro¬ 
fessional character of a match-maker; for she 
is employed as much by the women as the 
men. She sometimes, also, exercises the 
trade of a * dellaleh ’ (or broker), for the 
sale of ornaments, clothing, Ac., which pro¬ 
cures her admission into almost every 
hareexn. The women who accompany her in 
search of a wife for their relation, are intro¬ 
duced to the different hareems merely as 
ordinary visitors; and as such, if disappointed, 
they soon take their leave, though the object 
of their visit is, of course, well understood by 
the other party; but if they find among the 
females of a family ('and they are suro to see all 
who are marriageable) a girl or young woman 
having the necessary personal qualifications, 
they state the motives of their visit, and ask, 
if the proposed match be not at once dis¬ 
approved of, what property, ornaments, Ac., 
the objects of their wishes may possess. If the 
father of the intended bride be dead, she may 
perhaps possess one or more houses, shops, Ac.; 
and in almost every case, a marriageable girl 
of the middle or higher ranks has a set of 
ornaments of gold and jewels. The women 
visitors, having asked these and other ques¬ 
tions, bring their report to the expectant 
youth or man. If satisfied with their report, 
he gives a present to the khat’beh, and sends 
her again to the family of his intended wife, 
to make known to them his wishes. She 
generally gives an exaggerated description of 
his personal attractions, wealth, Ac. For 
instance, she will say of a very ordinary 
young man, of scarcely any property, and 
of whose disposition she knows nothing. 
‘My daughter, the youth who wishes to 
marry you is young, graceful, elegant, beard¬ 
less, has plenty of money, dresses hand¬ 
somely, is fond of delicacies, but cannot enjoy 
his luxuries alone; he wants you as his com¬ 
panion; he will give you everything that 
money can procure; he is a stayer at home, 
and will spend his whole time with you, 
caressing and fondling you.’ 

M The parents may betroth their daughter 
to whom they please, and marry her to him 
without her consent, if she be not arrived at 
the age of puberty; but after she has attained 
that age, she may choose a husb&Dd for 
herself, and appoint any man to arrange and 
effect her marriage. In the former case, how¬ 
ever, the khat’beh and the relations of a girl 
sought in marriage usually endeavour to 
obtain her consent to the proposed union. 
Very often a father objects to giving a 
daughter in marriage to a man who is not of 


the Su ae profession or trade as himscdf ; and 
to marrying a younger daughter before an 
elder! The bridegroom can scarcely ever 
obtain even a surreptitious glance at the fea¬ 
tures of his bride, until he finds her in his 
absolute possession, unless she belong to the 
lower classes of society; in which case it is 
easy enough for him to see her face. 

** When a female is about lo marry, she 
should have a ‘wekeel’ (wak\l y or deputy), 
to settle the compact and conclude the con¬ 
tract, for her, with her proposed husband. 
If she be under the age of puberty, this is 
absolutely necessary; and in this case, her 
father, if living, or (if he be dead) hernearost 
adult male relation, or a guardian appointed 
by will, or by the Kadee, performs the office 
of wekeel; but if she be of age, she appoints 
her own wekeel, or may even make the con¬ 
tract herself; though this is seldom done. 

“ After a youth or man has made choice of 
a female to demand in marriage, on the report 
of his female relations, or that of the khat’¬ 
beh, and, by proxy, made the preliminary 
arrangements before described with her and 
her relations in the hareem, he repairs with 
two or three of his friends to her wbkeeL 
Having obtained the wekeel’s consent to the 
union, if the intended bride be under age, he 
asks what is the amount of the required 
mahr (or dowry). 

“ The giving of a dowry is indispensable. 
The usual amount of the dowry, if the par¬ 
ties be in possession of a moderately good in¬ 
come, is about a thousand riyals (or twenty- 
two pounds ten shillings); or, somotimes, not 
more than half that sum. The wealthy cal¬ 
culate the dowry in purses, of five hundred 
piasters (about five pounds sterling) each ; 
and fix its amount at ten purses or more. 

u It must be borne in mind that we are con¬ 
sidering the case of a virgin bride; the dowry 
of a widow or divorced woman is much less. 
In settling the amount of the dowry, as in 
other pecuniary transactions, a little haggling 
frequently takes place; if a thousand riyals 
be demanded through the wekeel, the party 
of the intended bridegroom will probably 
make an offer of six hundred ; the former 
party then gradually lowering the demand, 
and the Jrtbep increasing the offer, they at 
length agree to fix it at eight hundre d. It is 
generally stipulated that two-thirds of the 
dowry shaTl be paid immediately before the 
marriage-c£htract is made; and the remain¬ 
ing third held in reserve, to be paid to the 
wife in case of divorcing her against her own 
consent, or in case of the husband’s death. 

“ This affair boing settled, and confirmed by 
all persons present reciting the opening chapter 
of the Kuran (the Fat’hah), an early day (per¬ 
haps the day next following) is appointed for 
paying the money, and performing the cere¬ 
mony of the marriage-contract, which is pro¬ 
perly called ‘ akd en-nikah ’ (‘aqdu f n-nikdh). 
The making this contract is commonly called 
* ketb el-kitab ’ (katbu f l-kitdb y or the writing 
of the writ); but it is very seldom the case 
that any document is written to confirm the 
marriage, unless the bridegroom is about to 
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travel to another place, and fears that he 
may have occasion to prove his marriage 
where witnesses of the contract cannot be 
procured. Sometimes the marriage-contract 
is concluded immediately after the arrange¬ 
ment respecting the dowry,but more generally 
a day or two after. 

“On the day appointed for this ceremony, 
the bridegroom, again accompanied by two or 
three of his friends, goes to the house of his 
bride, usually about noon, taking with him 
that portion of the dowry which he has pro¬ 
mised to pay on this occasion. He and his 
companions are received by the brides 
wekeel, and two or more friends of the latter 
are usually present. It is necessary that 
there be two witnesses (and those must be 
Muslims) to the marriage-contract, unless in 
a situation where witnesses cannot be pro¬ 
cured. All persons present recite the Fat- 
bah; and the bridegroom then pays the 
monev. After this, the marriage ; contract is 
performed. It is very simple. The bride¬ 
groom and the bride’s wekeel sit upon the 
ground, face to face, with one knee upon the 
ground, and grasp, each other’s right hand, 
raising the thumbs, and pressing them against 
each other. A ‘ fekeeh ’ (fagih) is generally 
employed to instruct them what they are to 
say. Having placed a handkerchief over their 
joined hands, he usually prelaces the words of 
the contract with a khutbeh (Jchutbah), consist¬ 
ing of a few words of exhortation and prayer, 
with quotations from the Kuran and Traditions, 
on the excellence and advantages of marriage. 
He then desires the bride’s wekeel to say, ‘I 
betroth (or marry) to thee my daughter (or 
the female who has appointed me her wekeel), 
such a one (naming the bride), the virgin [or 
the adult], for a dowry of such an amount. 
(The words ‘ for a dowry,’ <kc., are sometimes 
omitted.) The bride’B wekeel having said 
this, the bridegroom sayB, * I accept from 
thee her betrothal [or marriage] to myself, 
and take her under my caTe, and myself to 
afford her my protection; and ye who are 
present bear witness of this. The wekeel 
addresses the bridegroom in the same manner 
a second and a third time; and each time, 
the latter replies as before. Both then gene¬ 
rally add, 1 And blessing be on the Apostles : 
and praise be to God, tbe Lord of the beings 
of the whole world. Amen. Alter which all 
present again repeat the Fafhah. It is not 
always the same form of kbutbeh that is re¬ 
cited’ on these occasions; any form may be 
used and it may be repeated by any person; 
it is not even necessary, and is often altogether 

OII jj The contract concluded, the bridegroom 
sometimes (but seldom, unless he> be a-person 
Of the lower orders) kisses the hands of 
his friends and others there present; and they 
are presented with sharbat, and generally re¬ 
main to dinner. Each of them receives an 

embroidered handkerchief, provided by the 

family of the bride; except the fekeeh, who 
receives a similar handkerchief, with a small 
gold-coin tied up in it, from the bridegroom. 
Before the persons aaaembled on this occa- 


sion disperse, they settle when the 4 leylet 
ed-dakhleh ’ is to be. This is the night when 
the bride is brought to the house of the 
bridegroom, and the latter, for the first time, 
visits her. 

“ The bridegroom should receive his bride 
on the eve of Friday, or that of Monday ; but 
the former is generally esteemed the more 
fortunate period. Let us say, for instance, 
that the bride is to be conducted to him on 
the eve of Friday. 

“During two or three or moVe preceding 
nights,the street or quarter in which the bride¬ 
groom lives is illuminated with chandeliers and 
lanterns, or with lanterns and small lamps, 
some suspended from cords drawn across from 
the bridegroom’s and several other houses on 
each side to the houses opposite'; and aeyeral 
small silk flags, each of two colours, gene¬ 
rally red and green, are attached to these or 
other cords. 

“ An entertainment is also given on each of 
these nights, particularly on the last night 
before that on which the wedding is concluded, 
at the bridegroom’s house. On these occa¬ 
sions, it is customary for the persons invited, 
and for all intimate friends, to send presents 
to his house, a day or two before the feast 
which they purpose or expect to attend. 
They generally send sugar, coffee, rice, wax 
candles, or a lamb. The former articles are 
usually placed upon a tray of copper or wood, 
and covered with a silk or embroidered ker¬ 
chief. The guests are entertained on these 
occasions by musicians and male or female 
singers, by dancing girls, or by the perform¬ 
ance of a ‘ khatmeh ’ ( kkatmah ), or a ‘ zikr 

^ “ The customs which I am now about to 
describe are observed by those classes that 
compose the main bulk of the population of 
Cairo. 

“ On the preceding Wednesday (or on the 
Saturday if the wedding be to conclude on 
the eve of Monday), at about the hour of 
noon, or a little later, the bride goes in state 
to the bath. The procession to the bath is 
called ‘ Zeffet el-Hammam.’ It is headed 
by a party of musicians, with a. hautboy or 
two, and drums of different kinds. Some¬ 
times at the head of the brides party, are 
two men, who carry the utensils and linen 
I used in the bath, upon two round trays, each 
f of which is covered with an embroidered or 
! a plain silk kerchief; also a sakka (say?®) ^bo 
gives water to any of the passengers, if asked ; 

| and two other persons, one of whom bears a 
[ 1 kamkam,’ or bottle, of plain or gilt silver,' 
I or of china, containing rose-water, or 
1 orange-flower water, which he occasionally 
sprinkles on the passengers; and the other, 
j a ‘mibkharah’ (or perfuming vessel) of 
silver, with aloes-wood, or some other odori¬ 
ferous* substance, burning in it; but it is 
seldom that the procession is thus attended, 

; In general, the first persons among the bride’s 
! party are several of her married female 
1 relations and friends, walking in pairs; and 
I next, a number of young virgins. The for¬ 
mer are dressed in the usual manner, covered 
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with th* black silk habarah; the latter hare stripes, often rose-colour and yellow. It is 
white silk habarahs, or shawls. Then follows carried by four men, by means of a pole at 
the bride, walking under a canopy of silk, of each corner, and is open only in front; and at 
some gay colour, as pink, rose-colour, or the top of each of the four poles is attached 
yellow; or of two colours, composing wide an embroidered handkerchief. 



a BtUDAL mocESbiON in CAino. (From Lane's “ Egyptians .") 


“The dress of the bride, during this pro- is placed a email pasteboard cap, or crown, 

cession, entirely conceals her person. She is The shawl is placed over this, and conceals 

generally covered from head to foot with a from the view of the public the richer articles 

red kashmere shawl; or with a white or of her drees, her ^ce, and her jewels, &c., 

yellow shawl, though rarely. Upon her head | except one or two k kussaha’ (and sometimes 
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other ornaments), generally of diamonds w»d 
emeralds, attached to that part of the shawl 
whioh covers her forehead. 

«She is accompanied by two or three ol 
her female relations within the canopy ; and 
often, when in hot weather, a woman, walk¬ 
ing backwards before her, is constantly em- 
ployed in fanning her, with a large fan of 
black ostrich-feathers, the lower part of the 
front of which is usually ornamented with a 
piece of looking-glass. Sometimes one zeffeh, 
with a single canopy, serves for two brides, 
who walk side by side. The procession 
moves very Blowly, and generally pursues a 
circuitous route, for the sake of greater dis¬ 
play. On leaving the house, it turns to the 
right. It is closed by a second party of mu¬ 
sicians, similar to the first, or by two or three 

drummers. , , 

« In the bridal processions of the lower 
orders, which are often conducted in the same 
manner as that above described, the women 
of the party frequently utter, at intervals, 
those shrill cries of joy called ‘ zaghareet ; 
and females of the poorer classes, when 
merely spectators of a zeffeh, often do the 
same The whole bath is sometimes hired for 
the bride and her party exclusively. 

« They pass several hours, or seldom less 
than two, occupied in washing, sporting, and 
feasting; and frequently ‘ almehs, or 
femahTsingers, are hired to amuse them m 
the bath ; they then return in the same order 
in which they came. 

f« The expense of the zeffeh falls on the rela¬ 
tions of the bride, but the feast that follows 
it is supplied by the bridegroom. 

“Having returned from the bath to the 
house of her family, the bride and her com¬ 
panions sup together. If ’al’mehs have con¬ 
tributed to the festivity in the bath, they, 
also, return with the bride, to renew their 
concert. Their songs are always on the sub¬ 
ject of love, and of the joyous event which 
occasions their presence. After the company 
have been thus entertained, a large quantity 
of tarnni having been prepared, mixed into a 
paste, the bride takes a lump of it m her 
hand, and receives contributions (called nu- 
koot’) from her guests ; each of them sticks 
a coin (usually of gold) in the henna which 
she holds upon her hand; and when the lump 
is closely stuck with these coins, she scrapes 
it off her hand upon the edge of a basin of 
water. Having collected in this manner from 
all her guests, some more henna is applied to 
her hands and feet, which are then bound 
with pieces of linen; and in this state they 
remain until the next morning, when they are 
found to be sufficiently dyed with its deep 
orange red tint. Her guests make use of the 
remainder of the dye for their own hands 
This night is called ‘ Ley let el-Henna, or, 
«the Night of the Hennd.’ . , 

4 * it is on this night, and sometime- also 
during the latter half of the preceding day, 
that the bridegroom gives his chief entertam- 

« * Mohabbazeen ’ (or low farce-players) 
often perform on this occasion before the 


house, or, if it be Urge enough, in the court. 

The other and more common performances by 
which the guests are amused, have been before 
mentioned. , 

“ On the following day, the bride goes m 
procession to the house of the bridegroom. 

The procession before described is called * the 
zeffeh of the bath,’ to distinguish it from 
this, which is the more important, and which 
is therefore particularly called ‘ Zeffet el- 
’Arooseh,’ or * the Zeffeh of the Bride. In 
some cases, to diminish the expenses of the 
marriage ceremonies, the bride is conducted 
privately to the bath, and only honoured 
with a zeffeh to the bridegroom’s house. This 
procession is exactly similar to the former. 
The bride and her party, after breakfasting 
together, generally set out a little after midday. 

“ They proceed in the same order, and at 
the same slow pace, as in the zeffeh of the 
bath; and, if the house of the bridegroom is 
near, they follow a circuitous route, through 
several principal streets, for the sake of dis¬ 
play. The ceremony usually occupies three 
or more hours. 

“Sometimes, before bridal processions of 
this kind, two swordsmen, clad in nothing 
but their drawers, engage each other in a 
mock combat; or two peasants cudgel each 
other with nebboots or long staves. In the 
procession of a bride of a wealthy family, any 
person who has the art of performing some 
extraordinary feat to amuse the spectators is 
almost sure of being a welcome assistant, and 
of receiving a handsome present. When the 
Seyyid Omar, the Nakeel el-Ashraf (or chief 
of the descendants of the Prophet), who was 
the main instrument of advancing Mohammad 
’Alee to the dignity of Basha of Egypt, mar¬ 
ried a daughter, about forty-five years since, 
there walked before the procession a young 
man who had made an incision in his abdo¬ 
men, and drawn out a large portion of his 
intestines, which he carried before him on a 
silver tray. After the procession he restored 
them to their proper place, and remained in 
bed many days before he recovered from the 
effects of this foolish and disgusting act. 
Another man, on the same occasion, ran a 
a word through his arm, before the crowding 
spectators, and then bound over the wound, 
withont withdrawing the sword, several hand¬ 
kerchiefs, which were soaked with the blood. 
These facts were described to me by an eye¬ 
witness. A spectacle of a more singular and 
more disgusting nature used to be not un¬ 
common on similar occasions, but is now 
very seldom witnessed. Sometimes, also, 
« ha wees ’ (or conjurors and sleight-of-hand 
performers) exhibit a variety of tricks on these 
occasions. But the most common of all the 
performances here mentioned are the mock 
fights. Similar exhibitions are also sometimes 
witnessed on the occasion of a circumcision 
(Jrand zeffehs are sometimes accompanied by 
a numbers of cars, each bearing a group of 
persona of some manufacture or trade, per¬ 
forming the usual work of their craft; even 
such as builders, white washers, Ac., including 
members of all, or almost all, the arts and 
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manufacture practised in the metropolis. In 
one car there are generally some men making 
coffee, which they occasionally present to 
spectators; in another, instrumental musi¬ 
cians, and in another, ’al’mehs (or female 
singers). 

“ The bride, in zeffehs of this kind, is some¬ 
times conveyed in a close European carriage, 
but more frequently, she and her female rela¬ 
tions and friends are mounted on high-saddled 
asses, and, with musicians and female singers, 
before and behind them, close the proces* 
sion. 

“ The bride and her party, haring armed at 
the bridegroom’s house, sit down to a repast. 
Her friends shortly after take their departure, 
leaving with her only her mother and sister, 
or other near female relations, and one or two 
other women; usually the bellaneh. The 
ensuing night is called * Ley let ed-Dakhleh,’ 
or ‘ the Night of the Entrance.’ 

“ The bridegroom sits below. Before sunset 
he goes to the bath, and there changes his 
clothes, or he merely does the latter at home ; 
and, after having supped with a party of his 
friends, waits till a little before the night 
prayer, or until the third or fourth hour of 
the night, when, according to general custom, 
he should repair to some celebrated mosque, 
and there say his prayers. If young, he is 
generally honoured with a zeffeh on this occa¬ 
sion. In this case he goes to the mosque 
receded by musicians with drums and a 
autboy or two, and accompanied by a num¬ 
ber oi friends, and by several men bearing 
1 mashals * (mcuh'aU). Themashals are a kind 
of cresset, that is, a staff with a cylindrical 
frame of iron at the top, filled with flaming 
wood, or having two, three, four, or five of these 
receptacles for fire. The party usually pro¬ 
ceeds to the mosque with a quick pace, and 
without much order. A second group of 
musicians, with the same instruments, or with 
drums only, closes the procession. 

“ The bridegroom is generally dressed in a 
kufttfn with red stripes, and a red gibbeh, 
with a kaslimere shawl of the same colour for 
his turban, and walks between two friends 
similarly dressed. The prayers are commonly 
performed merely as a matter of ceremony, 
and it is frequently the case that the bride¬ 
groom does not pray at all, or prays without 
having previously performed the wudoo, like 
memlooks, who say their prayers only because 
they fear their master. The procession re¬ 
turns from the mosque, with more order and 
display, and very slowly; perhaps because it 
would be considered unbecoming in the bride¬ 
groom to hasten home to take possession of 
his bride. It is headed, as before, by musi¬ 
cians, and two or more bearers of mashals. 
These are generally followed by two men, 
bearing, by means of a pole resting horizon¬ 
tally upon their shoulders, a hanging frame, 
to which are attached about sixty or more 
small lamps, in four circles, one above another, 
the uppermost of which circles is made to 
revolve, being turned round occasionally by 
one of the two bearers. These numerous 
lamps, and several mashals besides those 
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before mentioned, brilliantly illnmine the 
streets through which the procession passes, 
and produce a remarkably picturesque effect. 
The bridegroom and his friends and other 
attendants follow, advancing in the form of 
an oblong ring, all facing the interior of the 
ring, and each bearing in his hand one or 
more wax candlea, and sometimes a sprig of 
henn* or some other flower, except the bride¬ 
groom and the friend on either side of him. 
j These three form the latter part of the ring, 
which generally consists of twenty or more 
persons. 

“ At frequent intervals, the party stops for 
a few minutes, and during each of the pauses, 
a boy or a man, one of the persons who com¬ 
pose the ring, sings a few words of an epitha- 
lamium. The sounds of the drums, and the 
shrill notes of the hautboy (which the bride 
hears half an hour or more before the proces¬ 
sion arrives at the house), cease during these 
songs. The train is closed, as in the former 
case (when on tho way to the mosque) by a 
second group of musicians. 

41 In the manner above described, the bride¬ 
groom’s zeffeh is most commonly conducted * 
but there is another mode that is more re¬ 
spectable, called ‘zeffeh sadatee,’ which sig¬ 
nifies the ‘gentlemen’s zeffeh.’ In this, the 
bridegroom is accompanied by his friends in 
the manner described above, and attended 
and preceded by men bearing mashals, but 
not by musicians; in* the place of these are 
about six or eight men, who, from their being 
employed as singers on occasions of this kind, 
are called ‘ wilad el-layalee,’ or ‘ sons of the 
nights.’ Thus attended, he ^go^s to the 
mosque; and while he returns slowly thence 
ter his house, the singers above mentioned 
chant, or rather sing, * muweshshahs * (lyric 
odes) in praise of the Prophet Having re¬ 
turned to the house, these same persons chant 
portions of the Knran, one after another, for 
the amusement of the guests; then, all to¬ 
gether, recite the opening chapter (the 
Fat’hah); after which, one of them sings a 
‘kaseedeh ’ (or short poem), in praise of the 
Prophet: lastly, all of them again sing mu¬ 
weshshahs. After having thus performed, 
they receive ‘nukoot’(or contributions of 
money) from the bridegroom and his friends. 

“Soon after his return from the mosque, 
the bridegroom leaves his friends in a lower 
apartment, enjoying their pipes and coffee 
and sharbat. The bride’s mother and sister, 
or whatever other female relations were left 
with her, are above, and the bride herself and 
the bellineh, in a separate apartment. If 
the bridegroom is a youth or young man, it 
is considered proper that he as well as the 
bride should exhibit some degree of bashful¬ 
ness; one of his friends, therefore, carries 
him a part of the way up to the hareem. 
Sometimes, when the parties are persons of 
wealth, the bride is displayed before the 
bridegroom in different dresses, to the n um - 
ber of seven ; but generally he finds her with 
the bellaneh alone, and on entering the apart¬ 
ment he gives a present to this attendant, 
and she at once retires. 
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“ Th* Md« has a thaw! thrown over her 
haad, and tha bridegroom mart give her a 
present of money , which is called * the price 
of the unoovering' of the face, before he at- 
tempts to remove this, which she does not 
allow him to do without some apparent re¬ 
luctance, if not violent resistance, in order to 
■how her maiden modesty. On removing 
tho covering, he says, * In the name of God, 
the Compassionate, the Merciful/ and then 
greets her with this compliment: 1 The night 

be blessed/ or 4 - is blessed/ to which 

■he replies, if timidity do not choke her 
utterance, 4 God bless thoe.’ The bride¬ 
groom now, in most cases, sees the face of 
his bride for the first time, and generally 
finds her nearly what he has been led to ex¬ 
pect. Often, but not always, a curious cere¬ 
mony is then performed. 

44 The bridegroom takes off every article of 
the bride’s clothing except her shirt, seats 
her upon a mattress or bed, the head of which 
is turned towards the direction of Makkah, 
placing her so that her back is also turned in 
that direction, and draws forward and spreads 
upon the bed, the lower part of the frpnt of 
her shirt; having done this, he stands at the 
distance of rather less than three feet before 
her, and performs the prayers of two rak’ahs ; 
laying his head and hands in prostration upon 
the part of her shirt that is extended before 
her lap. He remains with her but a few 
minutes longer. Having satisfied his curiosity 
respecting her personal charms, he calls to 
the women (who generally collect at the door, 
where they wait in anxious suspense) to 
raise their cries of joy, or zagharoet, and the 
shrill sounds make known to the persons below 
and in the neighbourhood, and often, responded 
to oy other women, spread still further the 
news that he has acknowledged himself satis¬ 
fied with bis bride. He soon after descends to 
rejoin his friends, and remains with them an 
hour, before he returns to his wife. It very 
seldom happens that the husband, if disap¬ 
pointed in his bride, immediately disgraces 
and divorces her; in general, he retains her 
in this case a week or more. 

44 Marriages, among the Egyptians, are some¬ 
times conducted without any pomp or cere¬ 
mony, even in the case of virgins, by mutual 
consent of the bridegroom and the bride's 
family, or the bride herself; and widows and 
divorced women are never honoured with a 
zeffeh on marrying again. The mere sentence, 
4 1 give myself up to thee/ uttered by a 
female to a man who proposes to become her 
husband (even without the presence of wit¬ 
nesses, if none can easily be procured'), ren¬ 
ders her his legal wife, if arrived at puberty; 
and marriages with widows and divorced 
women, among the Muslims of Egypt, and 
other Arabs, are sometimes concluded in this 
simple manner. The dowry of widows and 
divorced women is generally one quarter or 
third or half the amount of that of a 
virgin. 

“ In Cairo, among persons not of the lowest 
order, though in very humble life, the mar¬ 
riage ceremonies are conducted in the same 
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maimer aa among the middle orders. But 
when the expenses of such seffehs as I have 
described cannot by any means be paid, the 
bride is paraded in a very simple manner, 
covered with a shawl (generally rod), and 
surrounded by a group of her female rotations 
and friends, drossed in their best, or in bor¬ 
rowed olothes, and enlivened by no other 
sounds of joy than their zaghareet, whioh 
they repeat at frequent intervals." (Lane's 
Modem Egyptian*.) 

(For the law of marriage in Hanafi law, 
see Fatdwa-i- 1 Alamgxri, p. 377; Fatdwa-i- 
Q/iti Khan . p. 380; Hamilton's Hi day ah , 
vol. i. p. 89 j Durru 7 -Mukhtar, p. 196. In 
Shl 4 ah law, Jami*u ’sh-Shattat ; SAgroVu 7- 
Itiam , p. 260. For marriage ceremonies, 
Lane's Egyptian* ; Herklott’s Mu*alman *; 
Mrs. Meer Hasan AH's Mu*afman* ; M. C. d* 
Perceval, Bi$t de* Arabe*.) 

MAR§lYAH (IS,*). A funeral 
elegy. Especially applied to those sung 
during the Muharram in commemoration of 
al-Hasan and al-Husain. 

MARTYR. The Arabic word for 

44 martyr" in the Quriftn, and in Muslim theo- 
logy, is thdhid (jublfc), pi. *huhud t or ahahid 
(Aafb), pi. *huhadd* t the literal meaning of 
which is 44 present as a witness." It implies 
nil that is understood by the Greek fiaprvt, 
and the English martyr ; but it is also a much 
more comprehensive term, for, according to 
Muhammadan law, not only those who die in 
witness of, or in defence of the faith^ are 
martyrs, but all those who die such deaths as 
are calculated to excite the compassion and 
pity of their fellow men. 

The word occurs in the Qur’an, Surah iv. 
71: “Whoso obeys God and the Apostle, 
these are with those with whom. God has 
been well pleased—with prophets (;ia6ivin), 
and confessors ( [fiddtqin ), and martyrs (rte- 
Aada’), and the righteous (fd/i’Am): a fair 
company are they." 

A perfect martyr, or ath-shakidu ’ l-kamit , is 
one who has either been slain in a religious 
war, or who has been killed unjustly. But 
the schools of divinity are not agreed as to 
whether it is necessary, or not, that snoh per¬ 
sons should be in a state of-ceremonial purity 
at the time of their death, to entitle them to 
such a high rank. 

A special blessing is promised to those who 
die in a jihad , or religious war, see Qur'an, 
Surah iii. 163: 44 Count not those who are 
killed in tho way of God as dead, but living 
with their Lord." And according to Muslim 
law, all persons who have died in defence 
of the faith, or have been slain unjustly, are 
ontitled to Muslim burial without the usual 
ablution or any change of clothes, such as are 
necessary in the case of ordinary persons, 
the rank of martyrdom being such as to 
render the corpse legally pure. 

But in addition to these two classes of per¬ 
sons, namely those who are slain in religious 
war, and those who have been killed unjustly, 
the rank of *hah\d is given, in a figurative 
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Mine, to way who die in such t man nor as to 
excite tho sympathy and pity of mankind, 
tuch as by Budden death, or from aomo malig¬ 
nant disease, or in childbirth, or in the 
acquirement of knowledge, or a stranger in 
a foreign country, or dying on Thursday 
night. These persons are entitled to the rank 
of martyr, but not to the honour of being 
buried without legal washing and purification. 

(See Raddu 7 -Muhtar, vol. i. p. 952; Katk- 
thaf IfttUdhdtu ’ f-Funun , vol. i. p. 747; 
Ghiyaxu %Lu<jhah 1 in loco.) 

MARtJT (uyjyU). [HAJtUT.] 
MARWAH (*««•). A hill near 

M*kkab, connected with the rites of the pil- 
grimage. According to Burton, it means 
“ hard, white flints, full of fire.” [HAJ4.] 

MARYAM [mart.] 

MARY THE VIRGIN. Arabic 
Maryam (/•»/*)• Heb. Q^p, The 

mother of Jesus. According to Muhamma- 
dan tradition, and the Qur’an, she was the 
daughter of ‘Imran and his wife Hannah, and 
the sister of Aaron. 

The account of her birth as given in the 
Qur’an is in Surah iii. 31* 

“ Remember when the wife of Imran said, 
« 0 my Lord 1 I vow to Tbeo what is in my 
womb, for thy special service. Accept it 
from me, for Thou Hearest, Knowest 1' And 
when she had given birth to it, she said, ‘ 0 
my Lord! Verily I have brought forth a 
female,’—God knew what she had brought 
forth: a mule is not as a female— 1 and I have 
named her Mary, and I take refuge with Thee 
for her and for her offspring, from Satan the 
stoned.’ So with goodly acceptance did her 
Lord accept her, and with goodly growth did 
he make her grow. Zacharias reared her. 
So oft ns Zacharias wgit in to Mary at the 
sanctuary, he found her supplied with food. 
• Oh Mary V said he, ‘ whence hast thou this ? ’ 
She said, ‘ It is from God ; for God supplieth 
whom He will, without reckoning ! ’ ” 

In Surah xix. 28, is the story of her giving 
birth to Jesus, [jesus chribt.] And when 
she brought the child to the people, they ex¬ 
claimed, “ O sister of Aaron l Thy futher was 
not a bad man, nor was thy mother a harlot. 

Christian critics havo assumed, and not 
without much reason, that Muhammad has 
confused the Mary of tho New Testament 
with the Miriam of the Old, by representing 
her as the daughter of ‘Imran and the sister 
of Aaron. It is certainly a cause of some 
perplexity to the commentators. Al-Baiziiwi 
says she was called “ sister of Aaron " because 
she was of the Levitical race; but Husain 
says that the Aaron mentioned in the verse is 
not the same person as the brother of Moses. 

Muhammad is related to have said that 
“ no child is bom but the devil hath touched 
it, except Mary and her son Jeans.” 

MARY THE COPT. Arabic 
Jt&riyatu ’l-Qibtiyah A 

concubine of Muhammad’s, and the mother 
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of his son Ibrihim, who died in infancy. She 
waa a Christian slave girl presented to Mu¬ 
hammad by the Roman governor of Egypt. 
[MUHAMMAD.] 

MASAH (c—•). The act of touch¬ 
ing tho boots or the turban for purification, by 
drawing the three central fingers over the 
boot or turban at once, whereby they become 
ceremonially clean. ( Mithkdt , book ii. ch. 
vii.; book iii. ch. x.) 

ai.-MASANI i\). From 

Mat.na, “ two-and-two.” A title given to the 
Qur'an on account of its numerous repetitions. 

al-MASIH An evident 

corruption of tho Heb. w hich answers 

to the Xpurrus of the New Testament, and 
our English Christ. It occurs seven times in 
the Qur'an as the surname of Jesns. Al- 
Baisawi the commentator says, “Itisorigi- 
nally a Hebrew word, signifying 'the blessed 
one,' although some have (erroneously, as he 
thinks) held it to come from Masah t 1 to 
anoint,’ either because Jesus healed people 
with his touch, or because he hud been 
anointed by Gabriel as a prophet.” [jxsus.] 

al-MASIHU 'D-DAJJAL 

“The ljingChrist.” The Anti¬ 
christ which Muhammad said would appear 
before the Day of Resurrection. He is generally 
callod ad-Dajjal, but in the Traditions he is 
called al-Ma*ihu'd-Dajjal ,and very many have 
been the speculations as to why he is called 
al-Masih. Tho compiler of the Qamiu says 
thore have been at least fifty reasons assigned 
for his being called al-Masik. Some say it 
is because he will have his eyes touched 
(maxah) and be rendered blind; others, that 
tho word was originally Masikh, a “monster." 
(See Huj<tju 7-Aci/iwoA, p. 401.) Sale, in 
the preface to his translation of the Qur’an, 
says Muslim writers state that the Jews will 
give him the name of af-JfariA, because they 
will mistake him for the true Messiah, who has 
come to restore the kingdom of Israel to thorn. 

Regarding this personage, Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said :— 

“ The Resurrection will not be until the 
Grecians shall attack ‘Amaq and Dabiq. 
Then an army will come out from al-Madm&h 
against them, the best of men on that day; 
and when the lines of battle shall be drawn 
up, the Grecians will say, ‘ Vacate a place 
between us and those who made captives a 
tribo of ours’ (and their design will be to 
separate the Musalmans). And the Mu- 
salmons will say, ‘ By God ! we will not clear 
a placo between you and our brother Musal¬ 
mans.’ And the Musalmans will fight the 
Grecians and a third of the Musalmans will 
be defeated; and God will not accept their 
repentance. And a third of the Musalmans 
will be slain, and they will be the best of 
martyrs before God. And a third of them 
will conquer the countries of Greece; after 
which they will he thrown into commotions, 
and Constantinople will be taken. And whilst 
the Musalmans shall be dividing the plunder, 
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haring hungup their swords upon the olive tree, 
all on a anddan the Devil will call out, * 

Daijil has attacked your wire* and children 
in yonr absence.’ Then, on hearing this, the 
Musalmans will come ont of the city; and this 
information of devils will be false, bnt when 
they enter Syria, Dajjil will come ont, and 
whilst the Musalmins shaU be preparing 

#__J fhM* 


as Imftm to them. And when Dajjil, this 
enemy of God, shall see Jeans, he wtll fear 
to be near, dissolving away like salt in ****?’ 
And if Jesus lets him alone, venly he will 
melt and perish, and God will kill him by 
the hand of Jesus, who) will show to the 
people the blood of Dajjil upon his lance. 
(Mishkat, book xxiii ch. ii.) , 

In other traditions, Muhammad is related to 
hare said that ad-Daijal will be a young man 
with long hair and blind in the one eye. and 
on his forehead will be the three letters 
K F R, signifying kafir or infldeL He will 
first appear midway between Syria and Iraq, 
and will do many wonders and perform many 
miracles, and will eventually be slain by Jesus. 

masjid ). Lit - “ 1110 

plnca >! pro»tr*tW" The moiqne, or piece 
of pnhUo prerer. Hoeqoee ere generally 
built of stone or brick, in the form of a square, 


surrounded with cloisters for students. In 
the centre of the wall facing Makkah is the 
mibrab or niche, which marks the direction of 
the Ka<bah at Makkah, and to the right of 
this niche is the wumbar or pulpit, from which 
the khutbah, ot Friday oration, is recited In 
the oentre of the open court-yard there is 
usually a large tank, in which the worshippers 
perform their ablutions (leafii*), and adjoining 
the mosque are latrines, in which the legal 
washings (flW) can be performed. Along 
the front within the doorway is a low barrier, 
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The mosques in Turkey, Syria, and Imt 
are often covered buildings, not unlike Chris¬ 
tian churches. . „ . . 

The first mosque erected by Muhammad 
sras at Qubi’,near al-Madinah. It was with¬ 
out cupola, niche, or minaret, these being 
added by al-WaUd abont eighty years after¬ 
wards, nor were there arches supported by 
pillars, nor cloisters. An ordinary mosque in 
an Afghan village is still of this description. 

The Muslim as he enters the mosque stops 
at the barrier and takes off his shoes, carries 
them in his left hand, sole to sole, and puts 
his right foot first as he passes into the 
square devoted to prayer. If he have not 
previously performed the ablution, he repairs 




ektexiob or a mosqu* ih caibo. 

{Lane.) 

at once to the tank or well to perform the 
necessary duty, and before he commences his 
prayers he places his shoes and his sword 
and pistol, if he be thus armed, a little before 
the spot where his head will touch the ground 
as he prostrates; his shoes must be put one 
upon the other, sole to sole. „ 

The chief officer of a mosque is the Imam, 
or leader of prayers, but there are generally 
Maulawis, or learned men, attached to 
mosques for the instruction of the students. 
Sometimes the Imam and Maulawi are com¬ 
bined in one, and sometimes a learned Maul¬ 
awi will possess the mosque, but pay an 
Imam as his curate to say the stated prayers. 
There is also a Mu'aiiin , or “caller to 
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P£»yw,” who## duty it U to give the Asia. 
The trustee or superintendent of a moeqoe is 
called mutawdiL 


Although mosques are esteemed sacred build¬ 
ing*# they are also places of general resort, and 
persons may be seen in them lounging and 
chattering together on secular topics, and 
eating and sleeping, although such things 
were forbidden by Mohammad* They are, In 
all parts of Islim, used as rest-houses for 
strangers and travellers. 

The Imim, or priest, of the mosque, is sup* 

E rted by endowments, or offerings, the 
tulawis, or professors of divinity by fees, 
or offerings, and the students of a mosque 
are supported either by endowments, or the 
benefactions of the people. In towns and vil¬ 
lages there is a parish allotted to each 
mosque, and the people within the section of 
the parish claim the services of the Imam at 
their marriages and funerals, and they pay 
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to him the usual offerings made on the two 
festivals. 

t In a large mosque, known as the Masjidu 
l-Jami*, where the fcfcutbah, or Friday ora¬ 
tion is delivered, a person known as the 
(also 4&agt6), or preacher, is appointed, 
whose duty it is to lead the Friday prayer and 
to preach the sermon. 

Muhammad did not forbid women to attend 
public prayers in a mosque,.but it is pro¬ 
nounced better for them to pray in pri vate. 

The following injunctions are given in the 
Qur'an regarding mosques:— 

Surah vii. 29 : “0 children of Adam, ! wear 
your goodly apparel when ye repair to any 
mosque.” 

Surah ix. 18: “ He only should visit the 
Masjids of God who believeth in.God and 
the last day, and observeth prayer, and 
payeth the legal alms, and dreadeth none but 



THE JAMA* MASJID A 

Muhammad’s injunctions regarding mo sques, 
as handed down in the Traditions, are as 
follows:— 

“When you enter a Masjid, you must say, 
*0 Creator! open on us the doors of Thy 
compassion 9 ; and when you leave the Mas- 
jid, say, * 0 Lord I we supplicate thy muni¬ 
ficence.' ” 

“ It is a sin to spit in a Masjid, and the 
removal of the sin is to cover it over.” 

“Whoever shall enter & Masjid, let him 
enter it for a good object, namely, to learn 
something himself or to teach others. For he 
ranks as an equal with him who fights in 
the cause of God, who thus enters a Masjid; 
hut he who enters a Masjid on any other 
account, is like unto a man who covets the 
property of another. Verily, & time will 
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come when men will attend to worldly matters 
in a Masjid. But sit ye not with such. 1 * 

“ Do not prevent your women from coming 
to the Masjids, but their homes are better 
for them.” 

“ Do not read poetry in a Masjid, and do 
not buy and sell there, nor sit in a circle 
talking before prayers on a Friday.” 

“ The prayers of a man in his own house 
are equal to the reward of one prayer, but 
prayers in a Masjid near his home are equal 
to twenty-five prayers, and in a Jami 1 (or cen¬ 
tral mosque), they are equal toj five hundred 
prayers, and in Jerusalem to fifty thousand, and 
in my Masjid (at al-Madinah) fifty thousand, 
and at the Ka ( bah, one hundred thousand.” 

The Muslim law regarding the erecticn and 
endowment (waqj") of Masjids t as contained in 
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gmi ud 8hd*ah works, U ss follows. Ac¬ 
cording to tko Sunnis:— 

When a person has aroctod a Masjid, his 
right therein does not cease until he has 
separated both the area oconpied by the 
Masjid and also the road and entrance there¬ 
unto from his own private property. 

If a person build a Masjid, his right of 
property in it does not cease so long as he 
does not separate it from his private pro¬ 
perty, and give general permission to the 
people to come and worship in it. But as 
soon as he separates it from his property and 
allows even a single person to say his prayers 
in it, his right to the property devoted to 
Qod as a mosque ceases. 

When a trustee or superintendent (imtta- 
walti) has been appointed for a Masjid, and 
delivery of the property has been made to 
him, the Masjid ceases to be private pro¬ 


perty. So, also, when delivery of it Is made 
to the QMi* or his deputy. 

If a person appropriate ground for'the pur¬ 
pose of erecting a Masjid, he cannot after¬ 
wards resume or sell it, neither can it be 
claimed by his heirs and inherited, because this 
ground is altogether alienated from the right of 
the individual, and appertains solely to God. 

When a man has an unoccupied space of 
ground fit for building upon, ana has directed 
a body of persons to assemble on it for 
prayers, the space becomes a Masjid, if the 
permission were given expressly to pray on 
it for ever; or, in absolute terms, intending 
that it should be for ever; and the property 
does not go to his heirs at his death. But if 
the permission were given for a day, or a 
month, or a year, the space would not become 
a Masjid, and on his death it would be the 
property of his heirs. 



If a man during bis sickness has made his 
own house a Masjid, and died, and it neither 
falls within a third of his property nor is 
allowed by his heirs, the whole of it is h*ri- 
tage, and the act of making it a Masjid is 
void, because, the heirs having a right in it, 
there has been no separation from the rights 
of mankind, and an undefined portion has 
been made a Masjid, which is void. In the 
same way as if he should make his laud a 
Maajid, and another person should establish 
an undefined right, in which case the remainder 
would revert to the property of the appro- 
priator; contrary to the case of a person 
making a bequest that a third of his residence 
shall be made a Masjid, which would be 
valid; for in auch a case there is a separa¬ 
tion, aa the house may be divided and a third 


of it converted into a Masjid. (A third of a 
man’s property being the extent to which he 
can bequeath to other than his heirs.) 

When a man baa made his land a Masjid, and 
stipulated for something out of it for himself, 
it is not valid, according to all the jurists. 

It is also generally agreed that if a man 
make a Masjid on condition that he shall 
have an option, the waqf is lawful and the 
condition is void. 

When a man has built a Masjid and called 
persons to witness that he shall have the 
power to cancel and sell it, the condition is 
void, and the Masjid is as if he had erected 
a Masjid for the people of the street, saying, 
«it is for this street especially,” when it 
would, notwithstanding, be for others as well 
as for them to worship in. 
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When a Mm] id hM fallen into decay and it 
no longer used for prayers, nor required 
by the people, it does not revert to the ap- 
propriator or hit heirs, and oannot be told 
according to the most correct opinions. 

When of two MMjldt one it old and gone 


MASJID 

to decar, the people cannot nee Its materials 
to repair the more recent one, according to 
either the Imam Muhammad or Imftm Abb 
YfLanf. Because though the former thought 
that the materials may be to applied, he held 
that it it the original appropriator or his 
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heirs, to whom the property reverts, that 
can so apply them, and Wants Abfl Yfisuf 
was of opinion that the property in a Matjid 
never reverts to the original appropriator, 
though it should fall to ruin and be no longer 
used by the people. 


If a man appropriate hit land for the 
benefit of a Matjid, and to provide for its 
repairs and necessaries, such as oil, do., and 
when nothing more it required for the Mm- 
jld, to apply what remains to poor Muslims 
the appropriation is lawful 




























AL-MASJIDU ’l.-AQSA 

If A min hti appropriated his land for the 
benefit of a Masjid, without any ultimate des¬ 
tination for the poor, the appropriation is 
lawful, according to all opinions. 

If a man gires money for the repairs of a 
Masjid, also for its maintenance and for its 
benefit, it is ralid. For if it cannot operate 
as a waqf, it operates as a transfer by way of 
gift to the Masjid, and the establishing of 
property in this manner to a Masjid is ralid, 
being completed by taking possession. 

If a person should say, “ I hare bequeathed 
a third of my property to the Masjid, it 
would not be lawful, unless he say “ to ex¬ 
pend on the Masjid." So if he were to say, 

« I hare bequeathed a third of my property to 
the lamps of the Masjid,” it would not be 
lawful unless he say, “to give light with it in 
the Masjid.” If he say, “ I have given my 
house for a Masjid,” it is valid as a transfer, 
requiring delivery. (Fatawa-t-'A Iwngiri, vol 
it p. 545; Hidayah , voL ii. p. 35G ; Baillie s 
Digest, pp. 604-605.) # 

The shi‘ah law regarding the endowment 
of Masjids, or land for the benefit of Mas- 
iids, does not differ in any important parti¬ 
cular from that of the Sunnis. But there is 
a provision in the Shi‘ah law regarding the 
sale of an endowment which is important. 

If dissensions arise among the persons in 
whose favour the waqf is made, and there is 
apprehension of the property being deatroye , I 
while on the other band the sale thereof is 
productive of benefit, then, in that case, its 

sale is lawful. . ., - « 

If a house belonging to a waqf should fall 
into ruins, the space would not cease to bo 
waqf, nor would its sale be lawful. If, how¬ 
ever, dissensions should arise among the 
persons for whom it was appropriated, inso¬ 
much as to give room for apprehension that 
it will be destroyed, its sale would be 

lai And even if there should be no such dif¬ 
ference, nor any room for such apprehensions, 
but the sale would be more for the advantage 
of the parties interested, some are of opinion 
that the sale would bo lawful; but the ap¬ 
proved doctrine, is to forbid it. (Mafatih ; 
Shard'i'u ' l-Islam , p. 230.) 

ai-masjidu ’L-aqsa 

Lit. “ The Most Distant 

ifosque."” The temple at Joruaalem erecto.l 
by Solomon, called also al-Battu’l-Muqaddas, 
or “the Holy House." Known also m Mm- 
hammadan literature as af-faj&ra *, the 
Rock,” from which it is believed Muhammad 
ascended to heaven on the occasion of hia 
celestial journey. (Sec Qur'an, Srnah xvh.) 

Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyuty has devoted a 
whole volume to the consideration of tho 
superabundant merits existing in the Mas- 
jidu ’1-Aqsa, whieh work has been transluted 
into English by the Rot. James Reynolds 
(Oriental Translation Fund, 1836). He says 
it is called al-Aqta, because it is the most die- 
tant mosque to which pilgrimage is directed. 

[jERUBALKM, AU-SAKHRAH.] 
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MASJIDU ’L-HARAM (•**— 
JjJl). “ The Sacred Mosque.” 

The temple at Makkah which contains the 
Ka‘bah, or Cube-house, in which is placed 
the llajaru \l-Aswad , or “Black Stone.” 
The term Baxtu 7/aA, or “ House of God,” is 
applied to the whole enclosure, although it 
more specially denotes the Ka'b&h itself. 

The following graphic account of this cele¬ 
brated building is given by the traveller 
Burokhardt, who visited it in a.d. 1814. Cap¬ 
tain R. Burton, who visited the temple thirty- 
eight years later, testifies to the great 
accuracy of Burckhardt’s description, and 
quotes his description tit extenso. The account 
by Burckhardt is given in the present article, 
with Borne slight corrections. 

The Ka‘bah stands in an oblong square, 
two hundred and fifty paces long, and two 
hundred broad, none of tho Bides of which 
runs quite in a straight line, though at first 
sight tho whole appears to be of a regular 
shape. This open square is enclosed on the 
eastern side by a colonnade ; the pillars stand 
in a quadruple row; they are three deep on 
the other sides, and united by pointed arches, 
every four of which support a small dome, 
plastered and whitened on the outside. These 
domes, according to Qujjbu ’d-din, are one 
hundred and fifty-two in number. Along the 
whole colonnade, on the four sides, lamps are 
suspended from the arches. Some are lighted 
every night, and all during the nights of 
Ramazan. The pillars are above twenty feet 
in height, and generally from ono foot and a 
half to one foot and three quarters in dia¬ 
meter ; but little regularity has been observed 
in regard to them. Some are of white 
marble, granite, or porphyry, but the greater 
number are of common stone of the Makkah 
mountains. Fasy states the whole at five 
hundred and eighty-nine, and says they arc 
all of marble excepting one hundred and 
twenty-six, which are of common stone, and 
three of composition. Qufcbu ’d-din reckons 
five hundred and fifty-five, of which, accord¬ 
ing to him, three hundred and eleven are of 
marble, and the rest of stone taken from tho 
neighbouring mountains; but neither of those 
authors lived to see the latest repairs of the 
mosque, after tho destruction occasioned by a 
torrent, in a.d. 102G. Bctweon every three or 
four columns stands an octagonal one. about 
four feot in thickness. On tho cast side are 
two shafts of reddish gray granite, in one 
pioee, and one fino gray porphyry column 
i with slabs of white feldspnth. On the north 
l side is ono red granite column, and one of fine- 
j, grained rod porphyry; theso are probably 
| the columns which Qutbu ’d-din states to 
l have been brought from Egypt, and princi- 
> pally from Akhinim (Panopolis), when tho 
chief Mahdi enlarged tho mosquo, in A.1I* IG3. 
I Among the four hundred and fifty or fivo 
i hundred columns, which form the enclosure, 
* I found not any two capitals or bases exactly 
alike. The capitals arc of coarse Saracenic 
workmanship; some of them, which had 
served for former buildings, by the ignorance 
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of.ths workmen here been placed upside down 
upon the shafts. I observed about half-a¬ 
do sen marble bases of good Grecian workman¬ 
ship. A few of the marble columns bear 
Arabic or Gufic inscriptions, in which I read 
the dates a.h. 863 and a.h. 762. A column 
on the east side exhibits a Tory ancient Cufic 
inscription, somewhat defaced, which I could 
neither read nor copy. Those shafts, formed 
of the Makksn stone, cut principally from 
the side of the mountain near the Shubaikah 
quarter, are mostly in three pieces; but the 
marble shafts are in one piece. 

Some of the columns are strengthened with 
broad iron rings or bands, as in many other 
Saracen buildings of the East; they were first 
employed here by Ibn Dhaher Berkouk, King 
of Egypt, in rebuilding the mosque, which 
had been destroyed by Are in a.h. 802. 

This temple has been so often ruined and 
repaired, that no traces of remote antiquity 
are to be found about it. On the inside of 
the great wairwhich encloses the colonnades, 
a single Arabic inscription is seen, in large 
characters, but containing merely the names 
of Muhammad and his immediate successors, 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Usman, and ‘AH. The 
name of Allah, in large characters, occurs 
also in several places. On the outside, over 
the gates, are long inscriptions, in the SulusI 
character, commemorating the names of those 
by whom the gates were built, long and 
minute details of which are given by the his¬ 
torians of Makkah. 

The inscription on the south side, over 
Babu Ibrahim, is most conspicuous ; all that 
side was rebuilt by the Egyptian Sultan al- 
Gh auri. a.h. 906. Over the Babu *AH and 
Babu VAbbas is a long inscription, also in 
the SulusI character, placed there by Sultan 
Murad ibn Sulaiman, a.h. 984, after he had 
repaired the whole building. Qutbu ’d-din 
has given this inscription at length; it occu¬ 
pies several pages in his history, and is a 
monument of the Sultan’s vanity. This side 
of the mosque having escaped destruction 
in a.d. 1626, the inscription remains unin¬ 
jured. 

Some parts of the walls and arches are 
gaudily painted, in stripes of yellow, red, and 
blue, as are also the minarets. Paintings of 
flowers, in the usual Muslim style, are no¬ 
where seen ; the floors of the colonnades are 
paved with large stones badly cemented to¬ 
gether. 

Seven paved causeways lead from the 
colonnades towards the Ka‘bah, or holy 
house, in the centre. They are of sufficient 
breadth to admit four or five persons to walk 
abreast, and they are elevated about nine 
inches above the ground. Between these 
causeways, which are covered with fine gravel 
or sand, grass appears growing in several 
places, produced by the zamzam water oozing 
out of the jars, which are placed in the 
gronnd in long rows during the day. The 
whole area of the mosque is upon a lower 
level than any of the streets surround¬ 
ing it. There is a descent of eight or ten 
steps from the gates on the north side into 
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the platform ot the colonnade, and of three 
or four steps from the gates, on the south side. 

Towards the middle of this area stands the 
Ka‘bah; it is one hundred and fifteen paces 
from the north colonnade, and eighty-eight 
from the south. 

For this want of symmetry we may readily 
account, the Ka‘bah having existed prior to 
the mosque, which was built around it, and 
enlarged at different periods. 

The Ka‘bah is an oblong massive structure, 
eighteen paces in length, fourteen in breadth, 
and from thirty-five to forty feet in height. I 
took the bearing of one of its longest sides, 
and found it to be N.N.W. J W. It is con¬ 
structed of the grey Makkan stone, in large 
blocks of different sizes, joined together in a 
very rough manner, and with bad cement. 
It was entirely rebuilt as it now stands in 
a.d. 1627 : the torrent, in the preceding year, 
had thrown down three of its sides; and, prepa¬ 
ratory to its re-erection, the fourth side was, 
according to Assam!, pulled down, after the 
‘Ulama’, or learned divines, had been con- 
. suited on the question, whether mortals 
might be permitted to destroy any part of 
the holy edifice without incurring the charge 
of sacrilege and infidelity. 

The Ka‘bah stands upon a base two feet 
in height, which presents a sharp inclined 
plane ; its roof being flat, it has at a distance 
the appearance of a perfect cube. The only 
door which affords entrance, and which is 
opened but two or three times in the year, 
is on the north side, and about seven feet 
above the ground. In entering it, therefore, 
wooden steps are used; of th&m I shall speak 
hereafter. In the first periods of Islam, how¬ 
ever, when it was rebuilt in a.h. 64, by Ibn 
Zubair, Chief of Makkah, the nephew of 
‘Ayishah, it had two doors even with the 
ground-floor of the mosque. The present 
door (which, according to Azraqi, was brought 
hither from Constantinople in a.d. 1633), is 
wholly coated with silver, and has several 
gilt ornaments. Upon its threshold are 
placed every night various small lighted wax 
candles, and perfuming pans, filled with 
musk, aloe-wood, &c. 

At the north-east corner of the Ka‘bah, 
near the door, is the famous “ Black Stone " ; 
it forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, at four or five feet above the ground. 
It is an irregular oval, about seven inches in 
diameter, with an undulated surface, com¬ 
posed of about a dozen smaller stones of dif¬ 
ferent sizes and shapes, well joined together 
with a small quantity of cement, and per¬ 
fectly smoothed ; it looks as if the whole had 
been broken into many pieces by a violent 
blow, and then united again. It is very dif¬ 
ficult to determine accurately the quality of 
thiB stone, which has been worn to its pre¬ 
sent surface by the millions of touches and 
kisses it has received. It appeared to me 
like a lava, containing several small extra¬ 
neous particles, of a whitish and of a yellow¬ 
ish substance. Its colour is now a deep red¬ 
dish brown, approaching to black; il; is sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by a border, composed 
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of a substance which I took to bo ft olo*o 
cement of pitch and gravel, of ft similar, but 
not quite the same brownish colour. This 
border serves to support its detached pieces; 
it is two or three inches in breadth, and rises 
a little above the surface of the stone. Both 
the border and the stone itself are encircled 
by a silver band, broader below than above 
and on the two sides, with a considerable 
swelling below, as if a part of the stone were 
hidden under it. The lower part of the 
border is studded with silver nails. 

In the south-east corner of the Ka‘bah, or, 
as the Arabs call it, Ruknu ’1-Yamani, there 
is another stone, about five feet from the 
ground; it is one foot and a half in length, 
and two inches in breadth, placed upright 
and of the common Makkah stone. This the 
people walking round the Ka‘bah touch only 
with the right hand; they do not kiss it. ^ 

On the north side of the Ka‘bah just by its 
door, and close to the wall, is a slight hollow 
in the ground, lined with marble, and suf¬ 
ficiently large to admit of three persons 
sitting. Here it is thought meritorious to 
pray. The spot is called Mi‘jan, and sup¬ 
posed to be that where Abraham and his son 
Ishmael kneaded the chalk and mud which 
they used in building the Ka‘bah; and near 
this Mi‘jan the former is said to have placed 
the large stone upon which he stood while 
working at the masonry. On the basis of 
the Ka‘bah, just over the Mi‘jan, is an ancient 
Cufic inscription, but this I was unable to 
decipher, and had no opportunity of copying 
it. I do not find it mentioned by any of the 
historians. ... 

On the west side of the Ka‘hah, about two 
feet below its summit, is the famous Mi’zab, 
or water-spout, through which the rain-water 
collected on the roof of the building is dis¬ 
charged so as to fall upon the ground. It 
is about four feet in length, and six inches 
in breadth, as well as I could judge from 
below, with borders equal in height to its 
breadth. At the mouth hangs what is called 
the beard of the Mi’zab, a gilt board, over 
which the water falls. This spout was sent 
hither from Constantinople in a.h. 981, and is 
reported to be of pure gold. The pavement 
round the Ka‘bah, below the Mi’zab, was laid 
down in a.h. 826, and consists of various 
coloured atones, forming a very handsome 
specimen of mosaic. There are two large 
Slabs of fine verde-antico in the centre, which, 
according to Makrlzi, were sent thither as 
presents from Cairo in a.h. 241. This is the 
spot where, according to Muhammadan tra,- 
dition, Ishmael, the son of Abraham, and his 
mother Hagar, are buried; and here it is 
meritorious for the pilgrim to recite a prayer 
of two rak‘ahs. ... „ 

On this west side is a semi-hircular wall, 
the two extremities of which are in a line with 
the sides of the K.a 4 bah, and distant from it 
three or four feet, leaving an opening which 
leads to the burying-place of Ishmael. The 
wall bears the name of Hatim, and the »reft 
which it encloses is called ijijr, or IJijrn 
Ismaril, on account of its being “ separated ” 
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from th« K»‘b»h; the well iteeU, alee, to 
sometimes so called ; and the name Hatim is 
given by the historians to the spaoe of ground 
between the K*‘bah and the wall on one side, 
and the Bi’ru VZamxam and Maqamu Ibri- 
him on the other. The present Makkans, 
however, apply the name J'Kafcim to the wall 
only. 

Tradition says that the Ka‘oah once ex¬ 
tended as far as the Hatim, and tha* this 
side having fallen down just at the time of 
the Hajj, the expenses of repairing it were 
demanded from the pilgrims, under a pre¬ 
tence that the revenues of government were 
not acquired in a manner sufficiently pure to 
admit of their application towards a pur¬ 
pose so sacred, whilst the money of the pil¬ 
grims would possess the requisite sanctity. 
The sum, however, obtained from them, 
proved very inadequate: all that could be 
done, therefore, was to raise a wall, which 
marked the space formerly occupied by the 
Ka‘bah. This tradition, although current 
among the Makkans, is at variance with his¬ 
tory, which declares that the £ijr was built 
by the Banu Quraish, who contracted, the 
dimensions of the Ka‘bah, that it was united 
to the building by Hajjaj, and again sepa¬ 
rated from it by Ibn Zubair. 

It is asserted by Fasy, that a part of the 
Hijr, as it now stands, was never compre¬ 
hended within the Ka‘bah. The law regards 
it as a portion of the Ka‘bah, inasmuch as it 
U esteemed equally meritorious to pray in the 
Hijr as in the Ka‘bah itself; and the pilgrims 
who have not an opportunity of entering the 
latter, are permitted to affirm upon oath that 
they have prayed in the Ka‘bah, although 
they may have only prostrated themselves 
within the enclosure of the Hatim. The wall 
is built of solid stone, about five feet in 
height, and four in thickness, cased all over 
with white marble, and inscribed with prayers 
and invocations, neatly sculptured upon the 
stone in modern characters. These and the 
casing are the work of al-Qhauri, the Egyp¬ 
tian Sultan, in a.h. 917, as we learn from 
Qutbu ’d-din. , . . , , 

The walk round the Ka'bah is performed 
on the outside of the wall—the nearer to it 
the better. The four sides of the Ka‘bah are 
covered with ablaok silk stuff , hanging down, 
and leaving the roof bare. This curtain, or 
veil, is called kiswah , and renewed annually 
at the time of the Hajj, being brought from 
Cairo, where it is manufactured at the 
Sultan’s expense. On it are various prayers, 
interwovon in the same colour as the stuff, 
and it is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
read them. A little above the middle, and 
running round the whole building, is a line of 
similar inscriptions, worked in gold thread. 
That part of the kiswah which covers the 
door is richly embroidered with silver. Open¬ 
ings are left for the black stone, and the other 
in the south-east comer, which thus remain 
i uncovered. 

t The kiswah is always of the same form 
L and pattern; that which I saw on my.first 
> T Uit to the mosque was In a decayed state* 
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And full of holes. On tho S5th of the month 
Z& T-Qadah, tho old ono is token away, and 
the Ka*bah oontinnee without a cover for 
fifteen days. It is then said that “ The 
Ka'bah has assumed the tArdm,” which lasts 
until the tenth of 2& '1-Eijjah, the day of the 
return of the pilgrims from ‘Arafah to Wfidi 
Hind, when the new kiswah is put on. During 
the first days, the new covering is tucked up 
by cords fastened on the roof, so as to leave 
the lower part of the building exposed; 
having remained thus for many days, it is let 
down, and covers the whole structure, being 
then tied to strong brass wings in the basis 
of the Ka'bah. The removal of the old kis¬ 
wah was performed in a very indecorous 
manner; and a contest ensued among the 
pilgrims and the people of Makkah, both 
young and old, about a few rags of it. The 
pilgrims even collect the dust which sticks 
to the walls of the Ka*bab, under the kiswah, 
and sell it, on their return, as a sacred 
relic, [kiswah.] 

At the moment the building is uncovered 
and completely bare Quryan\ a crowd of 
women assemble round it, rejoicing with cries 
called walwafah. 

The black colour of the kiswah, covering 
a large cube in the midst of a vast square, 
gives to the Ka'bah, at first sight, a very 
singular and imposing appearance; as it is 
not fastened down tightly, the slightest 
breeze causes it to move in slow undulations, 
which are hailed with prayers by the congre¬ 
gation assembled round the building, as a 
•ign of the presence of its guardian angels, 
whose wings, by their motion, are supposed 
to be the cause of the waving of the covering. 
Seventy thousand angels have the Ka‘bah in 
their holy care, and are ordered to transport 
It to Paradise, when the trumpet of the Last 
Judgment shall be sounded. 

The clothing of the Ka‘bah was an ancient 
custom of the Pagan Arabs. The firet kis¬ 
wah, says Azraqi, was put on by Asad 
Tubba*, one of the Himyarite kings of Yaman; 
before Islam, it had two coverings, one for 
winter and the other for summer. In the 
early ages of Islam, it was Sometimes white 
and sometimes red, and consisted of the richest 
brocade. In subsequent times it was fur¬ 
nished by the different SultanB of Baghdad, 
Egypt, or Yaman, according to their respec¬ 
tive influence over Makkah prevailed; for 
the clothing of the Ka‘bah appears to have 
always been considered as a proof of sove¬ 
reignty over the fliiftz. Kalaun, Sultan of 
Egypt, assumed to nimself and successors 
the exclusive right, and from them the Sul- 
tins at Constantinople have inherited it. 
Kalaqn appropriated the revenue of the two 
large villages, Bisaus and Sandabair, in 
Lower Egypt, to the expense of the kiswah, 
and Sultan Sulaiman ibn Salim subsequently 
added several others; but the Ka‘bah has 
long been deprived of this resource. 

Round the Ka‘bah is a good pavement of 
marble, about eight inches below the level of 
the great square; it was laid 'in Ah. 9fil, by 
order of the Sultan, and describes an irre- 
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oval; H Is surrounded by thirty-two 
slender gilt pillars, or rather poles, between 
every two of which are suspended seven glass 
lamps, always lighted after sunset. Beyond 
tho poles is a second pavement, about eight 
paces broad, somewhat elevated above the 
first, but of coarser work; then another, six 
Inches higher, and eighteen paces broad, upon 
which stand several small buildings ; l^eyond 
this is the gravelled ground, so that two 
broad steps may be said to lead from the 
square down to the Ka'bah. The small 
buildings just mentiqned, which surround the 
Ka'bah, are the five Maqams, with the well 
of Zamzam, the arch called Babu VSaiam 
(the Gate of Peace), and the mimbar (pulpit). 

Opposite the four sides of the Ka*bah stand 
four other small buildings, where the ILmams 
of the four orthodox Muhammadan sects, the 
I^&nafi, Shafi‘i, Hanbali, and Malaki, take 
their station, and guide the congregation in 
their prayers. The Maqamu ’l-Malaki, on 
the south, and that of Hanbali, opposite the 
Black Stone, are small pavilions, open on all 
sides, and supported by four slender pillars, 
with a light sloping roof, terminating in a 
point, exactly in the style of Indian pagodas. 

The Maqamu '1-Hanafl, which is the largest, 
being fifteen paces by eight, is open on all 
sides, and supported by twelve small pi UarS; 
it has an upper storey, also open, where the 
Mu'azzin, who calls to prayers, takes his 
stand. This was first built in a.ii. 923, by 
Sultan Salim I.; it was afterwards rebuilt 
jjy Khushgildl, Governor of Jiddah, in a.h. 
947; but all the four Maqams, as they now 
stand, were built in a.h, 1074. The Ma qamu 
’sh-Shafl‘1 is over the well Zamzam, to whioh 
it serves as an upper chamber. 

Near their respective MaqamB, the adhe¬ 
rents of the four different sects seat them¬ 
selves for prayers. During my stay at Mak¬ 
kah, the Hnnafis always began their prayer 
first; but, according to Muslim custom, the 
Shafi‘ls should nray first in the mosque, then 
the Hanafis, iffttikkis, and Hanbalis. The 
evening prayer is an exception, which they 
are all enjoined to utter together. The 
Maqamu ’i-Hanbali is the place where the 
officers of government and other great people 
are seated during prayers; here the Pasha 
and the Sharif are placed, and, in their 
absence the eunuchs of the temple. These 
fill the space under this Maqam in front, and 
behind it the female pilgrims who visit the 
temple have their places assigned, to which 
they repair principally for the two evening 
prayers, few of them being seen in the mosque 
at the three other daily prayers. They also 
perform the tawaf, or walk round the Ka ; bah, 
but generally at night, though it is not un¬ 
common to see them walking in the daytime 
among the men. 

The present building which encloses Zam¬ 
zam, stands closo by the Maqamu ’I-Hanbali, 
and was erected in a.ii. 1072; it is of a square 
shape, and of massive construction, with an 
entrance to the north, opening into the room 
which contains the well. This room is beau¬ 
tifully ornamented with marbles of various 
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colours; and adjoining to it, but having a 
separate door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always full of Zamzam 
water; this the pilgrims get to drink by 
passing their hand with a cup through an 
iron grated opening, which serves as a win¬ 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. 

The mouth of the well is surrounded by a 
wall five feet in height, and about ten feet in 
diameter. Upon this the people stand who 
draw up the water, in leathern buckets, an 
iron railing being so placed as to ^prevent 
their falling in. In Fasy’s time, there were 
eight marble basins in this room for the pur¬ 
pose of ablution. 

From before dawn to near midnight, the 
well-room is constantly crowded with visitors 
Everyone is at liberty to draw up the water for 
himself, but the labour is generally performed 
by persons placed there on purpose, and paid 
by themosquo; they expect also a trifle from 
those who come to drink, though they dare not 
demand it. I hare been more than once in 
the room a quarter of an hour before I could 
get a draught of water, so great was the 
crowd. Devout pilgrims sometimes mount 
the wall and draw the bucket for several hours, 
in the hope of thus expiating their evil deeds. 

Before the Wahhftbl invasion, the well Zam¬ 
zam belonged to the Sharif, and the water 
becoming thus a monopoly, was only to be 
purchased at a high price; but one of Sa‘ud’s 
first orders, on his arrival at Makkah, was 
to abolish this traffic, and the holy water is 
now dispensed gratia. The Turks consider it 
a miracle that the water of this well never 
diminishes, notwithstanding the continual 
draught from it. There is certainly no dimi¬ 
nution in its depth, for, by an accurate inspec¬ 
tion of the rope by which the buckets are 
drawn up, I found that the same length was 
required both at morning and evening, to 
reach the surface of the water. Upon in¬ 
quiry, I learned from one of the persons who 
had descended in the time of the Wahhabis to 
repair the masonry, that the water was flowing 
at the bottom, and that the well is therefore 
supplied by a subterraneous rivulet. The 
water is heavy to the taste, and sometimes in 
its colour resembles milk ; but it is perfectly 
sweet, and differs very much from that of the 
brackish wells dispersed over the town. 
When first drawn up, it is slightly tepid, re¬ 
sembling, in this respect, many other foun¬ 
tains of the Hijaz. 

Zamzam supplies the whole town, and there 
is scarcely one family that does not daily 
fill a jar with the water. This only serves, 
however, for drinking or for ablution, as it is 
thought impious to employ water so sacred 
for culinary purposes or on common occa¬ 
sions. Almost every pilgrim when he repairs 
to the mosque for evening prayer, has a jar 
of the water placed before him by those who 
earn their livelihood by performing this 
service. 

The water is distributed in the mosque to 
all who are thirsty for a trifling fee, by water- 
carriers, with large jarS upon their backs; 
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these men are also paid by charitable pilgrims 
for supplying the poorer ones with this holy 
beverage immediately before or after prayers. 

The water is regarded as an infallible cure 
for all diseases ; and the devotees believe that 
the more they drink of it, the better their 
health will be, and their prayers the more 
acceptable to the Deity. I have seen some of 
them at the well swallowing such a quantity 
of it, as I should hardly have thought pos* 
sible. A man who lived in the same house 
with me, and was ill of an intermittent fever, 
repaired every evening to Zamzam, and drank 
of the water till he was almost fainting; after 
which he lay for several hours extended upon 
his back, on the pavement near the Ka ( bah, 
and then returned to renew his draught. When 
by this praotico he was brought to the verge 
of death, he declared himself fully convinced 
that the increase of his illness proceeded 
wholly from his being unable to swallow a 
sufficient quantity of the water. Many pil¬ 
grims, not content with drinking it merely, 
strip themselves in the room, and have 
buckets of it thrown over them, bv which 
they believe that the heart ia purified as well 
as the outer body. 

Few pilgrims quit Makkah without carry¬ 
ing away some of this water in copper or tin 
bottles, either for the purpose of making pre¬ 
sents, or for their own use in case of illness, 
when they drink it, or for ablution after 
death. I earned away four small bottles, 
with the intention of offering them as pre¬ 
sents to the Muhammadan kings in the black 
countries. I have seen it sold at Suez by 
pilgrims returning from Makkah, at the rate 
of one piastre for the quantity that filled a 
coffee-cup. 

The chief of Zamzam is one of the prin¬ 
cipal ‘Ulami’ of Makkah. I need not re¬ 
mind the reader that Zamzam is supposed to 
be the spring found in the wildorness by 
Ha gar, at the moment when her infant son 
Ishmael was dying of thirst. It seems pro¬ 
bable that the town of Makkah owes its 
origin to this well. For many miles round, no 
sweet water is found, nor is there found in any 
part of the adjacent country so copious a 
supply. 

On the north-east side of Zamzam Bt&nd two 
small buildings, one behind the other, called 
al-Qubbatain; they are covered by domes 
painted in the same manner as the mosque, and 
in them are kept water-jars, lamps, carpets, 
mats, brooms, and other articles used ^in the 
very mosque. These two ugly buildings are 
injurious to the interior appearance of the 
building, their heavy forms and structure 
being very diaadvantageously contrasted with 
the light and airy shape of the Maqams. I 
heard some pilgrims from Greece, men of 
better taste than the Arabs, express their 
regret that the Qubbatain should be allowed 
to disfigure the mosque. Their contents might 
be deposited in some of the buildings adjoin¬ 
ing the mosque, of which they form no essen¬ 
tial part, no religious importance being 
attached to them. They were built by 
£bushgildi, Governor of Jiddah, a.h. 947} 
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«m li called Qubbata l-'Abbii, from haring 
ba«n plaood on tho alto of a amall tank, laid 
to hare boon formed bj al-‘Abbii, tho nnele 
o! Muhammad. 

A few paces weat of Zamsam, and directly 
opposite to the door of the Ka<bah, stands a 
Udder or staircase, which is moved up to the 
wall of the Ka*bah, on the days when that 
building is opened, and by which the visitors 
aaoend to the door; it is of wood, with some 
earved ornaments, moves on low wheels, and 
U sufficiently broad to admit of four persons 
ascendfng abreast The first ladder was sent 
hither from Cairo in A.H. 810, by Mu*yad» Abtt 
■h-NMir, King of Egypt; for in the flijis, it 
seems, there has always been so great a want 
of artisans, that whenever the mosque re¬ 
quired any work, it was necessary to have 
mechanics brought from Cairo, and even 
sometimes from Constantinople. 

In the same line with the ladder, and dose 
by it stands a lightly-built, insulated, and 
circular arch, about fifteen feet wide and 
eighteen feet high, called Bibu 'a-Salim, 
which must not be oonfounded with the great 
gate of the mosque bearing the same name. 
Those who enter the Baitu Tlih for the first 
time, are enjoined to do so by the outer and 
inner Bibu ’s-Salim; in passing under the 
latter, they are to exclaim, “O God, may it 
be a happy entrance I” I do not know by 
whom this arch was built, but it appears to 
be modern. 

Nearly in front of the Bibu VSalam, and 
nearer to the Ka'bah than any of the other 
surrounding buildings, stands the Maqimu 
Ibrihim. This is a small building, supported 
by six pillars about eight feet high, four of 
which are surrounded from top to bottom by 
a fine iron railing, which thua leaves the 
apace beyond the two hind pillars open; 
within the railing is a frame about five feet 
square, terminating in a pyramidal top, and 
said to contain the saored stone upon which 
Abraham stood when he built the Ka'bah, 
and which, with the help of his son Ishmael, 
he had removed from hence to the place 
called Mi*jan, already mentioned. The stone 
is said to have yielded under the weight of 
the Patriarch, and to preserve the impres¬ 
sion of his foot still visible upon it; but no 
pilgrim has ever seen it, as the frame is 
always entirely covered with a brocade of red 
silk richly embroidered. Persons are con¬ 
stantly seen before the railing, invoking the 
good offices of Abraham, and a short prayer 
must be uttered by the side of the Maqam, 
after the walk round the Ka‘bah is com¬ 
pleted. It is said that many of the Compa¬ 
nions, or first adherents of Muhammad, were 
interred in the open space between this 
Maqam and Zamzam, from which circum¬ 
stance it is one of the most favourite places 
of prayer in the mosque. In this part of the 
area, the Khalifah Sulaiman ibn ‘Abdi *1- 
Malik, brother of al-Walid, built a fine reser¬ 
voir, in a.u. 97, which was filled from a spring 
east of * Arafat; but the Makk^ns destroyed 
it after his death, on the pretence that the 
water of Zamzam was preferable. 
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Ob th« aid* of Miqimu IbrUiim, feeing the 
middle part of the front of the Ka'bah, stands 
the Mimbar, or pulpit, of the mosque; it is 
elegantly formed of fine white marble, with 
many sculptured ornaments, and was tent as 
a promt to the mosque in a.h. 969, by Sul- 
tin Su l a im i n ibn Salim. A straight narrow 
staircase leads up to the post of the Isfcatib, 
or preacher, which is surmounted by a gilt 
polygonal pointed steeple, resembling an obe¬ 
lisk. Here s sermon is preached on Fridays, 
and on oertsin festivals ; these, like the Fri¬ 
day sermons of all mosques in the Muham¬ 
madan countries, are usually of the same 
tenonr, with some slight alterations upon 
extraordinary occasions. Before the Wah- 
hibia invaded Makkah, prayers were added 
for the Sultin and the Sharif; but these 
were forbidden by Sa'iid. Since the Turkish 
conquest, however, the ancient custom has 
been restored. Tha right of preaching in the 
Mimbar is- vested in several of the first 
‘Warn*’ in Makkah; they are always elderly 
persons, and officiate in rotation. In ancient 
timM Muhammad himself, his successors, and 
the J&allfahs, whenever they came to Makkah, 
mounted the pulpit, and preached to the 
people. 

*he khatib, or preaoher, appears in the 
Mimbar wrapped in a white cloak, which 
covers his head and body, and with a stick 
in hand; a practice observed also in Egypt 
and Syria, in memory of the first age of Islim, 
when the preachers found it necessary to be 
armed, from fear of being surprised. As in 
other mosques, two green flags are placed on 
each side of him. 

About the Mimbar, the visitors of the 
Ka^ah deposit their shoes; as it ia neither 
permitted to walk round the Ka‘bah with 
covered feet, nor thought decent to carry the 
shoes in the hand, as is done in other mosques. 
Several persons keep watch over the shoes, 
for which they expect a small present; but 
the vioimty of the holy temple does not inti¬ 
midate the dishonest, for I lost successively 
from this spot three new pairs of shoes; and 
the same thing happens to many pilgrims. 

I have now described all the buildings 
within the enclosure of the temple. 

The gravel-ground, and part of the adjoin¬ 
ing outer pavement of the Ka‘bah is covered, 
at the time of evening prayers, with carpets 
of from sixty to eighty feet in length, and four 
feet in breadth, of Egyptian manufacture, 
which are rolled up after prayers. The 
greater part of the pilgrims bring theiir own 
carpets with them. The more distant parte 
of the area, and the floor under the colon¬ 
nade, are spread with mats brought from 
Sooakin; the latter situation being the* usual 
place for the performance of the mid-day 
and afternoon prayers. Ma^y of these mats 
are presented to the mosqud by the pilgrims, 
for which they have in return the satisfaction 
of seeing their names inscribed on them in 
large characters. 

At sunset, great numbers assemble for the 
first evening prayer; they form themselves 
into several wide circles, sometimes as many 
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u twenty, around the Ka'bah, as a common 
centre before which every person makes his 
prostration; and thus, as the Muhammadan 
doctors observe, Makkah is the only spot 
throughout the world in which the true be¬ 
liever can, with propriety, turn during his 
prayers towards any point of the compass. 
The Imim takes his post near the gate of the 
Ka‘bah, and his genuflexions are imitated by 
the whole assembled multitude. The effect 
of the joint prostrations of six or eight thou¬ 
sand persons, added to the recollection of the 
distance and various quarters from whence 
they come, or for what purpose, cannot fail 
to Impress the most cool-minded spectator 
with some degree of awe. At night, when 
the lamps are lighted, and numbers of devo¬ 
tees are performing the Jaw&f round the 
Ka*bah, the sight of the busy crowds, 
the voices of the Mufcawwifs, intent upon 
making themselves heard by those to whom 
they recite their prayers, the loud conversa¬ 
tion of many idle persons, the running, play¬ 
ing, and laughing ol boys, give to the whole 
a very different appearance, and one more 
resembling that of a place of publio amuse¬ 
ment. The crowd, however, leaves the mosque 
about nine o’clock, when it again becomes 
the place of silent meditation and prayer to 
the few visitors who are led to the spot by 
slnoere piety, and not worldly motives or 
fashion. 

There is an opinion prevalent at Makkah, 
founded on holy tradition, that the mosque 
will contain any number of the faithful; and 
that if even the whole Muhammadan com¬ 
munity were to enter at once, they would all 
find room in it to pray. The guardian angels, 
it is said, would invisibly extend the dimen¬ 
sions of the building, and diminish the size 
of eaeh individual. The fact is, that during 
the most numerous pilgrimages, the mosque, 
which can contain, I believe, about thirty-five 
thousand persons in the act of prayer, is 
never half-filled. Even on Fridays, the 
greater part of the Makkans, contrary to the 
injunctions of the law, pray at home, if at 
all, and many pilgrims follow their example. 
I could never count more than ten thousand 
individuals in the mosque at one time, even 
after the return from ‘Arafat, when the whole 
body of pilgrims was collected for a few days 
in and about the city. 

At every hour of the day persons may be 
seen under the colonnade, occupied in read* 
ing the Qur’an and other religious books; 
and here many poor Indians, or negroes, 
spread their mats, and pass the whole period 
of their residence at Makkah. Here they 
both eat and sleep; but cooking is not allowed. 
During the hours of noon, many persons come 
to repose beneath the cool shade of the 
vaulted roof of the colonnade; a custom 
which not only accounts for the mode of con¬ 
struction observed in the old Muhammadan 
temples of Egypt and Arabia, but for that 
also of the ancient Egyptian temples, the 
immense porticoes of which were probably 
left open to the idolatrous natives, whose 
mud-built houses could afford them but 
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an imperfect refuge against the mid-day 
beats. 

It is only during the hours of prayer that 
the great mosques of these countries partake 
of the sanctity of prayer, or in any degree 
seem to be regarded as consecrated places. 
In al-Azhar, the first mosque at Cairo, I have 
seen boys crying pancakes for sale, barbers 
shaving their customers, and mfcny of the 
lower orders eating their dinners, where, 
during prayers, not the slightest motion, nor 
even whisper, diverts the attention of the 
congregation. Not a sound but the voice of 
the Imam, is heard during prayers in the 
great mosque at Makkah, which at other 
times is the place of meeting for men of busi¬ 
ness to converse on their affairs, and is some¬ 
times so full of poor pilgrims, or of diseased 
persons lying 4 about under the colonnade, in 
midst of their miserable baggage, as to have 
the appearance of a hospital rather than a 
temple. Boys play in the great sqnare, and 
servant# carry luggage across it, to pass 
by the nearest route from one part of the 
town to the other. In these respects, the 
temple of Makkah resembles the other great 
mosques of the East But the holy Ka‘bah 
is rendered the scene of such indecencies and 
criminal acts, as oannot with propriety be 
more particularly notioed. They are not 
only practised here with impunity, but, it may 
be said, almost publicly; and my indignation 
has often been excited, on witnessing abomi¬ 
nations which called forth from other passing 
spectators nothing more than a laugh or a 
slight reprimand. 

In several parts of the colonnade, publio 
schools are held, where young children are 
taught to spell and read; they are most noisy 
groups, and the schoolmaster’s stick is in 
constant action. Some learned men of Mak¬ 
kah deliver lectures on religious subjects 
every afternoon under the colonnade, but the 
auditors are seldom numerous. On Fridays, 
after prayer, some Turkish ‘Ulanaa’ explain 
to their countryman assembled around them 
a few chapters of the Qur’an, after which 
each of the audience kisses the hand of the 
expositor, and drops money into his cap. I 
particularly admired the fluency of speech of 
one of these ‘Ulama’, although I did not un¬ 
derstand him, the lecture being delivered in 
the Turkish language. His gesticulations, 
and the inflexions of his voice, were most 
expressive; but, like an actor on the stage, 
he would laugh and cry in the same minute, 
and adapt his features to bis purpose in the 
most skilful manner. He was a native of 
Bru8&, and amassed a considerable sum of 
money. 

Near tbs gate of the mosque callod Babu 
’s-Salam, a few Arab shaikhs daily take their 
seat, with their inkstand and paper, ready to 
write, for any applicant, letters, accounts, 
contracts, or any similar document. 

They also deal in written charms, like those 
current in the Black countries, such as amu¬ 
lets, love-receipts, Ac. They are principally 
employed by Bedouins, and demand an exor¬ 
bitant remuneration. 
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Winding sheets (loaf an) and other linen 
washed in the waters of Zamzsm, are con¬ 
stantly seen hanging to dry between the 
columns. Many pilgrims purchase at Mak- 
kah the shroud m which they wish to be 
buried, and wash it themselves at the well of 
Zamzam, supposing that, if the corpse be 
wrapped in linen which has been wetted with 
this holy water, the peace of the soul after 
death will be more effectually secured. Some 
pilgrims make this linen an article of traffic. 

Slakkah generally, but the mosque in par¬ 
ticular, abounds in flocks of wild pigeons, 
which are considered to be the iifviolable 
property of the temple, and are called the 
pigeons of the Baitu ’llih. Nobody dares to 
kill any of them, even when .they enter the 
private houses. In the square of the mosque, 
several small stone basins are regularly filled 
with water for their use; here, also, Arab 
women expose for sale, upon small straw 
mats, corn and durrah, which the pilgrims 
purchase, and throw to the pigeons. I have 
seen some of the public women take this 
mode of exhibiting themselves, and of bar¬ 
gaining with the pilgrims, under pretence of 
selling them corn for the sacred pigeons. 

The gates ot the mosque are idneteen in 
number, and are distributed about it, with¬ 
out any order or symmetry. The principal 
of these gates are; on tbe north aide, Bibu 
V Salim, by which every pilgrim enters the 
mosque; Bibu VAbbis; Bibu f n-NabI, by 
which Muhammad is said to hare always 
entered the mosque; Bibu ‘All. On the 
east side: Bibu Zai, or Bibu VAshrab, 
through which the ten first adherents of Mu¬ 
hammad used to enter; Bibu VSafi; two 
gates called Blbinu 'sh-Sharif, opposite the 
palaces of the Sharif. On the south side: 
Bibu Ibrahim, where the colonnade projects 
beyond the straight line of the columns, and 
forms a small square; Bibu VUmrah, 
through which it is necessary' to pass, on 
visiting the ‘Umrah. On the west side: 
Bibu 'z-Ziyadah, forming a projecting square 
similar to that at Bibu Ibrahim, but larger. 

Most of these gates have high-pointed 
arches, but a few round arches are seen 
among them, which, like all the arches of 
this kind in the Hijaz, are nearly semicircular. 
They are without any ornament, except the 
inscription on the exterior, which commemo¬ 
rates the name of the builder; and they are 
all posterior in date to the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. As each gate consists of two or three 
arches, or divisions, separated by narrow 
walls, these divisions are counted in the 
enumeration of the gates leading into the 
Ka 4 bah, and thus make up the number thirty- 
nine. 

There being no doors to the gates, the 
mosque is consequently open at all times. I 
have crossed at every hour of the night, and 
always found people there, either at prayers 
or walking about. 

The- outside walls of the mosque are those 
of the houses which surround it on all sides. 
These houses belonged originally to the 
mosqne; the greater part are now the pro- 
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party of individuals, who haTe purchased 
them. They are let out to the richest pil¬ 
grims, at very high prices, as much as Are 
hundred piastres being given, during the pil¬ 
grimage, for a good apartment, with windows 
opening into the mosque. Windows have, in 
consequence, been opened in many parts of 
the walls, on a level with the street, and above 
that of the floor of tbe colonnades. Pilgrims 
living in these apartments are allowed to 
perform the Friday’s prayers at Home, be¬ 
cause, having tbe Ka 4 bah in view from the 
windows, they are supposed to be in the 
moaque itself, and to join in prayer those 
assembled within the temple. Upon a level 
with the ground-floor of tho colonnades, and 
opening into them, are small apartments 
formed in the walls, having the appearance of 
dungeons; these have remained the property 
of the mosque, while the houses above them 
belong to private individuals. They are let 
out to watermen, who deposit in them tbe 
Zamzam jars, or to less opulent pilgrims who 
wish tj live in the mosque. Some of the 
surrounding houses still belong to tbe mosqne, 
and were originally intended for public schools, 
as their name of Madrasah implies; they are 
now all let out to pilgrims. In one of the 
largest of them, Muhammad ‘AH Pasha 
lived; in another Hasan Pasha. 

Close to Bibu Ibrahim is a large madra¬ 
sah, now the property of Saiyid Ageyl, one of 
the principal merchants of the town, whose 
warehouse opens into the mosqne. This 
person, who is aged, has the reputation of 
great sanctity; and it is said that the hand 
of the Sharif QhiUb, when once in the aot of 
collaring him for refusing to advance some 
money, was m o m entarily struck with palsy. 
He has evening assemblies in his house,, where 
theological books are read, and religions 
topics discussed. 

Among other buildings forming the enclo¬ 
sure of the mdhque, is the Mihkam, or house 
of justice, close by the Bibu *z-Ziyidah; it 
is a fine, firmly-built structure, with lofty 
arches in the interior, and has a row of high 
windows looking into the mosque. It is in¬ 
habited by the Qizi Adjoining to it stands 
a large Madrasah, enclosing a square, known 
by tbe name of Madrasah Sulaimin, built by 
Sultin Sulaimin and his son Salim IL, in 
a.H. 973. It ia always well filled with Turkish 
pilgrims, the friends of the Qa?i, who dis¬ 
poses of the lodgings. 

The exterior of the mosque is adorned with 
seven minarets, irregularly distributed: 1. 
Minaret of Bibu *l-*Umrah; 2. of Bibu’s- 
Salim; 8. of Bibu ‘All; 4. of Bibu WVadi‘; 5. 
of Madrasah Kail Beg; 6. of Bibu ’z-Ziyadah; 

7. of Madrasah Sult&n Sulaiman. They are 
quadrangular or round steeples, in no way 
differing from other minarets. The entrance 
to them is from the different buildings round 
the mosque, which they adjoin. A beautiful 
view of the busy crowd below is obtained by 
ascending the most northern one. (Taken, 
with slight alterations, chiefly in the spelling 
of Arabic words and names, from Burck- 
berdt's Travth in Arabia , vol. i. p. 248.) 
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Mr. Sale says: “ The temple of Mecca ; 
was a place of worship, and in singular gene¬ 
ration with the Arabs from great antiquity, 
and many centuries before Muhammad. 
Though it wns most probably dedicated at 
first to an idolatrous use, yet the Muhamma¬ 
dans are generally persuaded that the Ka‘bah 
is almost coeval with the world; for they say 
that Adam, after his expulsion from Parudise, 
begged of God that he might erect a build¬ 
ing like that he had seen there, called Baitu '1- 
Ma‘mur,or the frequented house, and al Durah, 
towards which ho might direct his prayers, 
and which he might compass, as the angels 
do the celestial one. Whereupon God let 
down a representation of that house in curtains 
of light, and set it in Mecca,, perpendicu¬ 
larly under its original, ordering the patriarch 
to turn towards it when he prayed, and to 
compasa it by way of devotion. After 
Adam’s death, his son Seth built a house in 
the same form, of stone and clay, which being 
destroyed by the Deluge, was rebuilt h}' Abra¬ 
ham and Ishmael at God's command, in the 
place where the former had stood, and after 
the same model, they being directed therein 
by revelation. 

w After this edifice had undergone several 
reparations, it was, a few years after the 
birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by the Quraish 
on the old foundation, and afterwards re¬ 
paired by Abdullah Ibn Zubair, the Khalif 
of Mecca; and at length again rebuilt by 
Yusuf, surnamed al Hijaj Ibn Yusuf, in the 
seventy-fourth year of the Hijrah, with some 
alterations, in the form wherein it now re¬ 
mains. Some years after, however, the 
Khalif Harun al Rashid (or, as others write, 
his father al Mahdi, or his grandfather al 
Mansur) intended again to change what hAd 
been altered by al Hijaj, and to reduce the 
Ka‘bah to the old form in which it was left 
by Abdullah, but was dissuaded from med¬ 
dling with it, lest so holy a place should 
beoome the sport of princes, and being new- 
modelled after everyone's fancy, should lose 
that reverence which was justly paid it. But 
notwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of 
this building, they have a prophecy by tradi¬ 
tion from Muhammad, that in the last times 
the Ethiopians shall come and utterly demo¬ 
lish it, after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever,” (Prel, Di», y p. 83). 

The following are the references to the 
Sacred Mosque in the Qur’an :— 

Surah ii. 144, 145 : “ From whatever place 
thou comest forth, then turn your face to¬ 
wards the Sacred Mosque ; for this is a duty 
enjoined by thy Lord; and God is not inat¬ 
tentive to your doings. And from whatever 
place thou comest forth, then turn thy face 
toward the Sacred Mosque: and wherever ye 
be, to that part turn your faces, that men 
have no cause of dispute against you.” 

Surah v. 2: “0 Believers 1 violate neither 
the ntes of God, nor the sacred month, nor | 
the offering, nor its ornaments, nor those who j 
press on to the Sacred Mosque, seeking favour 
from their Lord and His good pleasure in them.” j 

Surah viii. 33-35 : •* But God chose not to 
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chastise them while thou wast with them, nor 
would God chastise them when they sued for 
pardon. But bocause they debarred tbo faithful 
from the Sacred Mosque, albeit they are not 
its guardians, nothing is there on their part 
why God should not chastise them. The 
God-fearing only are its guardians ; but most 
of them know it not. And their prayer at 
the house is no other than whistling through 
the fingers and clapping of the hands— 
• Taste then the torment, for Jhat ye have 
been unbelievers. 

Surah ix. 7: “ How shall they who add 
gods to God be in league with God and with 
His Apostle, save those with whom ye made 
a league at the Sacred Mosque? So long as 
they are true to you, be ye true to them ; for 
God loveth those who fear Him.” 

Surah ix. 28 : “ O Believers ! only they who 
join gods with God are unclean ! Let them 
not, therefore, after this their year, come near 
tho Sacred Mosque. And if ye fear want, 
God, if Ho please, will enrich you of His 
abundance: for God is Knowing, Wise.” 

Surah xvii. 1: “ Glory be to Him who car¬ 
ried his servant by night from the Sacred 
Mosque to the temple that is more remote 
(i.e. Jerusalem), whose precinct we -have 
blessed, that we might show him of our signs I 
for He is the Hearer, the Seer.” 

Surah xxii. 25: " From the Sacred Mosque 
which we have appointed to all men, alike 
for those who abide therein, and for the 
stranger.” 

Surah xlviii. 25: “ These are they who be¬ 
lieved not, and kept you away from the 
Sacred Mosque, as well as the offering which 
was prevented from reaching the place of 
sacrifice.” 

Surah xlviii. 27 : “ Now hath God in truth 
made good to His Apostle the dream in which 
he said, *Ye shall surely enter the Sacred 
Mosque, if God will, in full security, having 
your heads shaved and your hair cut: ye 
shall not fear ; for He knoweth what ye know 
not; and He hath ordained you, beside this, 
a speedy victory.” 

al-MASJIDU ’L-JAMI* 

Lit, “ The collecting mosque.” 

A title given to the chief mbsqflL of any city 
iu which people assemble for the Friday 
prayer and khutbah. [khotbah.] 

MASJIDU ’L-KBALF 

A mosque at Mina, three 
miles from Makkah. Here, according to the 
Arabs, Adam is buried, “ his head being at 
one end of a long wall, and his feet at another, 
whilst the dome covers his omphalic region.” 
(Burton’s Pilgrimage , vol. ii. p. 208.) 

MASJIDU N-NABl {^\ ^—). 

*• The Prophet’s Mosque ” at al-Madinah. It 
is held to be the second mosque in Islam in 
point of seniority, and the same, or, accord¬ 
ing to others the first, in dignity, ranking 
with the Sacred Mosque at Makkah. 

The following is Captain R. F. Burton's 
account of its history:— 
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“Muhammad ordered to ereot a place of 
worship there, sent for the youths to whom 
it belonged and certain Ansar, or auxiliaries, 
their guardians; the ground was offered to 
him in free gift, but he insisted upon pur¬ 
chasing it, paying more than its value. 
Having caused the soil to be levelled and the 
trees to be felled, he laid the foundation of 
the first mosquo. 

14 In those times of primitive simplicity its 
walls were made of rough stone and unbaked 
bricks, and trunks of date-trees supported a 
palm-stick roof, concerning which the Arch¬ 
angel Gabriel delivered an order that it should 
not be higher than seven cubits, the elova- 
tion of Solomon’s temple. All ornament was 
strictly forbidden. The Ansar, or men of 
Medinah, and the Muhajirin, or fugitives from 
Mecca, carried tho building materials in their 
arms from tho cemetery Baki‘, near the well 
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of Aiyftb, north of the spot where Ibrahim’s 
mosque now stands, and the Prophet was to 
be seen aiding them in their labours, and re¬ 
citing for their encouragement: 

* 0 Allah t there is no good but the good of 
futurity; 

Then have mercy upon my Ansar and 
Muhajirin.” 

u The length of this mosque was fifty-four 
cubits from north to south, and sixty-three 
in breadth, and it was hemmed in by houses 
on all sides save the western. Till the seven¬ 
teenth month of the new era, the congrega¬ 
tion faced towards the northern wall. After 
that time a fresh * revelation ’ turned them 
in tho direction of Makkab—southwards ; on 
which occasion tho Archangel Gabriel de¬ 
scended and miraculously opened through 
the hills and wilds a view of tho Ka‘bah, that 



masjidu ’n-nabi at al-mamnah. (Captain B. Burton.) 


there might be no dilHculty in Ascertaining 
its true position. 

« After the capture of Khaibar in a.h. 7, 
the Prophet and his first three successors 
restored the mosque, but Muslim historians 
do not consider this a second foundation. 
Muhammad laid tho first brick, and Abu- 
Hurayrah declares that he saw him carry 
heaps of building material piled up to bis 
breast. The JChalifuhs, each in the turn of 
hia succession, placed a brick close to that- 
laid by the Prophet, and aided him in raising 
tho walls. Tabriini relates that one of the 
An$4r had a house adjacent, which Muham¬ 
mad wished to mako part of tho place of 
prayer; the proprietor was offered in ex¬ 
change for it a home in Paradise, which he 
gently rejected, pleading poverty. His ex¬ 
cuse was admitted, and ‘Usman, after pur¬ 
chasing the place for 10,000 dirhams, gave it 


to tho Prophet on tho long credit originally 
offered. The mosque was a square of 100 
cubits. Like the former building, it had three 
doors: one on the Bouth side, where the 
Miforubu ’ti-Nabawi, or the 1 Prophet’s niche,” 
now is, another in the place of the present 
Bnbu V -Buhmah, and the third at the Bdbu 
‘U/fiwdn, now called the “ Gate of Gabriel.” 
Instoad of a mi hr fib or prayer niche, a large 
block of stone, directed the congregation. At 
first it was plac ed against the northern wall 
of tho mosque, and it was removed to the 
southern when Makkah became the Qiblah. 
In the beginning tho Prophet, whilst preach¬ 
ing the kbuthnh or Friday sermon, leaned, 
when fatigued, against a post. The mimbar, 
or pulpit, was the invention of a Madlnah 
man of the Banu Najjur. It was a wooden 
frame, two cubits long by one broad, with 
three steps, each one span high; on the top- 
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most 0 / those the Prophet set when he re¬ 
quired rest. The pulpit assumed its present 
form about a.h. 90, during the artistic reign 
of Wftlid. 

"In this mosque Muhammad spent *;he 
greater part of the day with his companions, 
conversing, instructing, and comforting the 
poor. Hard by were the abodes of his wives, 
his family, and his principal friends. Here 
he prayed, hearkening to the Azan, or devo¬ 
tion call, from the roof. Here he received 
worldly envoys and embassies, and the hea¬ 
venly messages conveyed by the Archangel 
Gabriel. And within a few yards of the hal¬ 
lowed spot, he died, and found, it is supposed, 
a grave. 

“ The theatre of events so important to 
Islsim, could not be allowed—especially as no 
divine decree forbade the change—to remain 
in its pristine lowliness. The first Khalifah 
contented himself with merely restoring some 
of the palm pillars, which had fallen to the 
ground. ‘Umar, the second successor, sur¬ 
rounded the Hujrah, or ‘Ayishah’s chamber, 
in which the Prophet was buried, with a mud 
wall, and in a.h. 17, he enlarged the mosque 
to 140 cubits by 120, taking in ground on all 
sides except the eastern, where stood the 
abodes of the * Mothers of the Moslems’ 
(Unmu 'l-Mu'minln). Outside the northern 
wall he erected a $uffah, called Batha—a 
raised bench of Wood, earth, or stone, upon 
which the people might recreate themselves 
with conversation and quoting poetry, for the 
mosque was now becoming a place of peculiar 
reverence to men. 

“ The second Masjid was erected a.h. 29 
by the third Khalifah. ‘Usman, who, regard¬ 
less of the clamours of the people,, overthrew 
the old one, and extended the building greatly 
towards the north, and a little towards the 
west; but he did not remove the eastern limit 
on account of the private houses. He made 
the roof of Indian teak, and erected walla of 
hewn and carved stone. These innovations 
caused some excitement, which he allayed by 
quoting a tradition of the Prophet, with one 
of which he appears perpetually to have been 
prepared. The saying in question was, ac¬ 
cording to some, * Were this my mosque ex¬ 
tended to $afa, it verily would still be my 
mosque *; according to others. * Wore the 
Prophet’s mosque extended to 29 ’1-Hulafa’, it 
would still be bis.’ But ‘Usman’s skill in the 
quotation of tradition did not prevent the 
new building being in part a cause of his 
death. It was finished on the IstMuharram, 
A.H. 30. 

"At length, Islam, grown splendid and 
powerful, determined to surpass other nations 
in the magnificence of its public buildings. 

In A.H. 88 , al-Walid the First, twelfth Khalifah 
of the Bani Umayah race, after building the 
noble Jami‘-Masjid of the Ommiades at Da¬ 
mascus, determined to display his liberality 
at al-Madinah. The governor of the place, 

‘ Umar ibn‘Abdu’ 1 -Aziz, was directed to buy for 
7,000 dinars all the hovels of raw brick that 
hedged in the eastern side of the old mosque. 
They were inhabited by descendants of the 


Prophet and of the early Khalifahs, and in 
more than one case, the ejection of the holy 
tenantry was effected with considerable dif¬ 
ficulty. Some of the women (ever the most 
obstinate on such occasions) refused to take 
money, and ‘Umar was forced to the objec¬ 
tionable measure of turning them out of doors 
with exposed faces in full day. Tho Greek 
Emperor, applied to by the magnificent Kha¬ 
lifah, sent immense presents, silver lamp 
chains, valuable curiosities, forty loads of 
small cut stones for pietra-dura, and a sum 
of 80,000 dinars, or, as others say, 40,000 
mishkals of gold. He also despatched forty 
Coptic and forty Greek artists to carve the 
marble pillars and the casings of the walls, 
and to superintend the gilding and the mosaic 
work. 

“One of these Christians was beneaded for 
sculpturing a hog on the Qiblah wall, and 
another, in an attempt to defile the roof, fell 
to the ground, and his brains were dashed 
out. The remainder apostatized, but this did 
not prevent the older Arabs murmuring that 
their mosque had been turned into a kanlsah 
(or Church). The Hujrah, or chamber, where, 
by Muhammad’s permission, ‘Izra'il, the Angel 
of Death, separated his soul from his body, 
whilst his head was lying intthe lap of‘Ayishah, 
his favourite wife, was now for the first time 
taken into the mosque. The raw brick en¬ 
ceinte which surrounded the three graves was 
exchanged for one of carved stone, enclosed 
by an outer precinct with a narrow passage 
between. These double walls were either 
without a door, or had only a small blocked- 
up wicket on the northern side, and from that 
day (a.h. 90), no one has been able to approach 
the sepulchre. A minaret was erected at each 
corner of the mosque. The building was en¬ 
larged to 200 cubits by 167, and was finished 
in a.h. 91. When Walld, the Khalifah, 
visited it in state, he inquired of his lieute¬ 
nant why greater magnificence had not been 
displayed in the erection ; upon which ‘Umar 
informed him, to his astonishment, that the 
walls alone had cost 45,000 dinars. 

" The fourth mosque was erected in a.h. 141 , 
by al-Mahdl, third prince of the Banu ‘Abbas 
or Baghdad Khalifahs—celebrated in history 
only for spending enormous sums upon a pil¬ 
grimage. He enlarged the building by adding 
ten handsome pillars of carved marble, with 
gilt capitals, on the northern Bide, In a.h. 
202, al-Ma'mun made further additions to this 
mosque. 

" It was from al-Mahdl’s Masjid that Hakim 
ibn Amri ’llah, the third Fatimite Khalifah of 
Egypt, and the deity of the Druse sect, de¬ 
termined to steal the bodies of the Prophet 
and his two companions. . About A.H. 412, he 
sent emissaries to al-Madinah; the attempt, 
however, failed, and the would be violators 
of the tomb lost their lives. It is generally 
supposed that Hakim’s object was to transfer 
the visitation to his own capital; but in one 
so manifestly insane it is difficult to discover 
the spring of action. Two Christians, habited 
like Maghrabi pilgrims, in a.h. 550, dug 9 
mine from a neighbouring house into the 
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temple. They were discovered, beheaded, 
and burned to ashes. In relating these events, 
the Muslim historians mix np many foolish 
pretematuralisms with credible matter. At 
last, to prevent a recurrence of such sacrile¬ 
gious attempts, Maliku *l-'Adil Nuru ’d-din, of 
the Bahnrite Mamluk Sultans* or, according 
to others, Sultan Nuru’d-din Shahid Mahmud 
bin Zengi, who, warned by a vision of the 
Prophet, had started for al-Madinah only in 
time to discover the two Christians, sur¬ 
rounded the holy place with a deep trench, 
filled with molten lead. By this means Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar, who had run considerable 
risks of their own, have ever since been 
enabled to occupy their last home undisturbed. 

" In a.h. G54, the fifth mosque was erected 
in consequence of a fire, which some authors 
attribute to a volcano that broke out close to 
the town in terrible eruption; others, with 
more fanaticism and less probability, to the 
schismatic Banu Husain, then the guardians 
of the tomb. On this occasion the Hujrah 
was saved, together with the old and vener¬ 
able copies of the Qur’an there deposited, 
especially the Cufic MSS., written by Usman, 
the third Khalifah. The piety of three sove¬ 
reigns, Mnsta'aim (last Rhalifah of Baghdad) 
Muzaffir Shems-ud-dln-Yusuf, chief of Ya¬ 
rn an, and Ziihir Bey bars, Baharite Sultan of 
Egypt, completed the work in a.h. 688. 
This building was enlarged and beautified by 
the princes of Egypt, and lasted upwards of 
200 years. 

“ The sixth mosque was built, almost as it 
now stands, by Raid Bey, nineteenth Sultan 
of the Circasian Mamluk kings of Egypt, in 
A.H. 888 , Musta'sim’s mosque had been struck 
by lightning during a storm; thirteen men 
were killed at prayers, and the destroying 
element spared nothing but the interior of the 
Hujrah. The railing and dome ^rere restored ; 
niches and a pulpit were sent from Cairo, 
and the gates and minarets were distributed 
as they are now. Not content with this, Raid 
Bey established 1 waqf ’ (bequests) and pen¬ 
sions, and iutroduced order among the atten¬ 
dants on the tomb. In fclie tenth century, 
Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent paved with 
fine white marble the Rauzah or garden, 
which Raid Bey, not daring to alter, had 
left of earth, and erected the fine minaret 
that bears his name. During the dominion 
of the later Sultans and of Mohammad Ali, a 
few trifling presents of lamps, carpets, wax 
candles, and chandeliers, and a few immate¬ 
rial alterations have been made.” (See Per¬ 
sonal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El Medi- 
n ah and Meccah, by Richard F, Burton, 2nd 
edition, vol. i. p. 345.) 

MASJIDU ’T-TAQWA (jl-*—- 
Lit. “ The Mosque of Piety.” 

The mosque at Quba’, a place about three 
miles south-east of al-Madinah. It was here 
that it is said that the Prophet’s camel, al- 
Qaswa rested on its way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah, on the occasion of the Flight. And 
when Muhammad desired the Companions to 
mount the camel, Abu Bakr and'Umar did so, 


but she still remained on the ground; but 
when 'Ali obeyed the order, she arose. Here 
the Prophet decided to erect a place for 
prayer. It was the first mosque erected in 
Islam. Muhammad laid the first brick, and 
with an iron javelin marked out the direction 
for prayer. The Prophet, during his resi¬ 
dence at al-Madinah, used to visit it once a 
week on foot, and he always made a point of 
praying there the morning prayer on the 17th 
of Ramazan. A prayer in the mosque o f Quba* 
is said to be equal in merit to a Lesser Pil¬ 
grimage to Makkah, and the place itself bears 
rank after the mosques of Makkah and al- 
Madinah and before that of Jerusalem. It 
was originally a square building of very 
£mall size, but the Rhalifah 'Usman enlarged 
it. Sultan 'Abdu ’1-Hamid rebuilt the place, 
but it has no pretensions to grandeur, (See 
Barton’s Pilgrimage , voL i. p. 390.) 

MASNttN (ay*—*). That which is 

founded upon the precept or practice of Mu¬ 
hammad. [sunk AH.] 

ax-MATIN“T heStrong” 

(as a fortification is strong). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah li. 58: " God is 
the provider, endowed with power, the Strong? 

MATN (<^*). The text of a book. 

The notes, or commentary upon the text are 
called the sharh. A word frequently used by 
Muhammadans in theological books. 

MA’UDAH (Sj.*^*). From wa'ad , 

“ to bury alive.” A damsel buried alive. A 
custom which existed before the time of Mu¬ 
hammad in ancient Arabia, but which was 
forbidden by him. Surah xvii, 33 : “ Kill not 
your children from fear of want.” See also 
Surahs xvi. G1; lxxxi. 8. 

MAUL A (Jj*), pi* mawali, A 

term used in Muslim law for a slave, but in 
the Qur’an for “ a protector or helper,” i.e. 
God Almighty. 

Surah viii. 41 : “ Know ye that God is your 
protector .” 

Surah ii. 386: "Thou (God) art oiar pro- 
fee for.” 

Surah xlvii. 12: “ God is the protector of 
those who believe.” 

The plural form occurs in the Qur’&n, 
Surah iv. 37, where it is translated by Palmer 
thus; “ To everyone have we appointed 
kinsfolk ” {mawdll). 

MAULAWl From ma%da t 

“ a lord or master.” A term generally used 
for a learned man. 

MAULID (Ai r ). The birthday, 

especially of a prophet or saint. Tltf birth¬ 
day of Muhammad, which is known as Mau- 
lidu 'n-Nabi, is celebrated on the 12th of 
Rabi'u ’1-Awwal. It is a day observed in 
Turkey and Egypt and in some parts 
of Hindustan, but not in Central Asia, by the 
recital of numerous zikrs, and by distribution 
of alnjs. 
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MA*U 'l-QUDS 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptian, toL ii 
p. 171, gives the following specimen of a vkr 
recited in the Maulidu ’n-Nabi: “0 God 
bless our lord Muhammad among tho latter 
generations; and bless oup lord Muhammad 
in every time and period, and bless our lord 
Muhammad among the most exalted princes, 
unto the Day of Judgment; mid bless all the 
prophets and apostles among tho inhabitants 
of the heavens, and of the earth, and may 
God (whose name be blessed and exalted) be 
well pleased with our lords and our masters, 
those persons of illustrious estimation, Abu 
Bakr, and ‘Umar, and ‘Usman, and ‘All, and 
with all the other favourites of God. God is 
our sufficiency, excellent is the Guardian. 
And there is no strength nor power but in 
God, the High, the Great. 0 God, 0 our 
Lord, 0 Thou liberal of pardon, O Thou most 
bountiful of the most bountiful, O God. 
Amin.” 

Ml’U ’L-QTJDS *Le). Lit. 

“Water of Holiness." A term used by the 
$ufis for such holy influences on the soul of 
man as enable him to overcome the lusts of 
the flesh, and to become holy. (See ‘Abdu r- 
Raxzaq’s Diet, of Sufi Terms.) 

al-MA'ON ). Lit. “ Neces¬ 

saries." The title of the evuth Surah of the 
Qur’in, in the last verse of which the word 
occurs. 

MATJT 11 Death.” Heb. 

rfiO. The word is always used in 

the Qur’an in its literal sense, meaning tho 
departure of tho spirit from the body, e.g. 
Surah ii. 182: “Every soul must tasto of 
death ” But amongst the Sufis it is employed 
in a figurative sense, e.g. al-mautu 7-a6y«z, or 
“ the white death,” is held to mean abstinence 
from food, or that feeling of hunger which 
purifies the soul A person who frequently 
abstains from food is said to have entered 
this state of death. Al-mautu ’ f-akhzar , “ the 
green death,” the wearing of old clothes in a 
state of voluntary poverty. When a person 
has given np wearing purple and fine linen, 
and has chosen the garments of poverty, he is 
said to have entered this staW of death. 
Al-mautu 'l-aswad, “ tho black death,” the 
voluntary taking up of troublo, and submit¬ 
ting to be evil spoken of for the truth s sake. 
When a Muslim has learnt to submit to such 
troubles and persecutions, ho is said to have 
entered into this state of death. (See ‘Abdu 
'r-Razzaq's Diet, of $uf i Term *.) [mam at,J 
MA’ZCfN (eyiW* A licensed or 
privileged slave. A slave who has received 
a remission of all the inhibitions attending his 
state of bondage. 

MEAT, [pood.] 

MECCA, [mahah.] 

MEDICINE. Arabic dawa' (V). 

The only medicine recommendod in the Qu’ran 
is honey. See Surah xvi. 71: “From its 
(the bee’s) belly comoth forth a fluid of vary¬ 
ing hues, which yieldeth medicine to man. 


MEDINA. 



MEDITATION, [mubjlqabah.] 


MENSTRUATION. Arabic mahi* 
The catamenia^ or menses, is 
termed hayz. The woman in this condition is 
called hcTiz or bd’izah. All books of Muham¬ 
madan theology contain a chapter dovoted to 
the treatment of women in this condition. 
During the period of menstruation, women aro 
not permitted to say their prayers, or to touch 
or read the Qur’an, or enter a mosque, and 
are forbidden to their husbands. But it is 
related in the traditions that Muhammad 
abrogated the law of Moses which set a men- 
struous woman entirely apart for seven day a. 
(Leviticus xv. 19). And Anas says that 
when the Jews heard this they said, “JThis 
man opposes our customs in everything.” 

(See Qur’an, Surah ii. 222; Mizhkdtu 7- 
Ma$dbih , Hamilton’s ed. voL i. p. 121; 
Arabic ed. Bdbu H-Ifaiv*) 

When the period of menses ceases, bathing 
must be performed and prayer said. 

MERCY. Arabic Rahmah (**-;)• 


Heb. Dm. The attribute of mercy 


is specially mentioned in the Qur’an as one 
which characterizes the Divine Being; each 
chapter of that book (with the exception of 
the ixtb), beginning with the superscription, 
BismiUahi 'r-Rabmani ’r-ifoAiw, “ In the name 
of God the Merciful, the Compassionate.” In 
the Tafsir-i-Raufi it is said that ar-Rabmin 
is only applicable to God, whilst ar-Rahim 
may be applied to tho creature as well as to 
God; but the Jalalan say the two terms are 
synonymous, and on this account they are 
used together. Al-Baizawi remarks that the 
attribute of mercy expresses “ softness of 
heart” (ri^ofu } l-galb) t and “a turning with 
kindnoss and favour towards a person, and 
in this way it expresses God’s sympathy with 
mankind, although the terms are not strictly 
applicable to an unchangeable Being. In the 
Qur’an, Job is described as speaking of God 
as “ the most merciful of merciful ones.” 
(Surah xxi. 83). And the angola who bear 
the throne, and those around it who celebrate 
God’s praises, cry out: “Our Lord I thou dost 
embrace all things in mercy and knowledge 1 ” 
(Surah xl 7.) Tho “ Treasuries of the mer¬ 
cies of the Lord,” use often referred to in the 
Qur’an (e.g. Surahs xvii. 102; xviii. 81> Tho 
word Rahmah^ « a mercy,” is a term usod for 
a divino book; it is frequently applied to tho 
Qur’an, which is called “ a mercy and a guid¬ 
ance ” (Surahs x. 68; xvii. 84), and also to the 
books of Moses (Surahs xi. 20; xii. 111). In 
one place it is used for Paradise, w They are in 
God’s mercy ” (Surah iii. 103). The bounty 
of God’s mercy is the constant theme both of 
the Qur’an and the Traditions ; e.g. Surah vii. 
155 : “ My mercy embraceth everything.” To 
despair of God’s mercy is a cardinal sin. 
Surah xxxix. 64 : “ Be not in despair of the 
mercy of God ; verily, God forgives sins, all 
of thorn.” Surah xv. 66: “ Only those who 
err despair of the mercy of their Lord. 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 
have said: “ When God created the world He 
wrote a book, which is with Him on the 
exalted throne, and therein is written, * Verilv 
my mercy overcomes my anger.’” And, 
again, “Verily, God has one hundred mer¬ 
cies ; one mercy hath he sent down to men 
and genii, but He hath reserved ninety-nine 
mercies, by which He will be gracious to His 
people.” ( Mishkdt, book x. ch. 4.) 

The LTth Surah of the Qnr’an is entitled 
the 5drafu 'r-Rahman, or the “ Chapter of the 
Merciful,” in which are set forth the “ boun¬ 
ties of the Lord.” It is a chapter which is 
sadly marred by its concluding description of 
the Sensual enjoyments of Muhammad's para¬ 
dise. 

The Christians are spoken of in the Qur’an, 
Surah Ivii. 27, as those in whose hearts God 
“plaoed mercy ( rahmah ) and compassion 
(ra'fah).” 

MICHAEL. In Muhammadan 

works generally, the Archangel Michael is 
called Miktft (J«We'), Heb. > 

but in the Qur’an, in which his name once 
occurs, he is called Mikdl (J\J^#). Al- 
Baisawi says that a Jew named *Abdu ’llah 
ibn §urtyi’, objected to Muhammad's asser¬ 
tion that the Archangel Gabriel revealed *he 
Qur’an to him, because he was an avenging 
angel, and said that if it had been sent by 
Michael, thoir own guardian angel (Daniel 
xii. 1), they might have believed. This asser¬ 
tion called forth the following verses from 
Muh*mmad in Sfirah ii. 92:— 

" W aoso is the enemy of Gabriel—For he 
it is who by God’s leave hath caused Me 
Qur’an to descend on thy heart, the confirma¬ 
tion of previous revelations, and guidance, and 
good tidings to the faithful—Whoso is an 
enemy to God or his angels, or to Gabriel, or 
to Michael, shall havt God a* hi* enemy: for 
verily God is an enemy to the infidels. 
Moreover, clear signs have we sent down to 
thee, and none will disbelieve them but the 
perverse.” 

MIDIAN. [madyan.] 

MIFTiHU *L-JANNAH 

“ The Key of Paradise.** A 

term used by Muhammad for prayer. {Mish- 
hat , book iii. ch. i.) 

MffiJAN (<***✓•). A hook-headed 

stick about four feet lonjj, which, it is said, 
the Prophet always oamed; now carried by 
men of religious pretensions. 

MIDRIB M~*). A niche in 

the centre of a wall of a mosque, which 
marks the direction of Makkah, and before 
which the Imam takes his position when he 
leads the congregation in prayer. In the 
Masjidu ’n-Nabi, or Prophet’s mosque, at al- 
Madinah, a large black stone, placed against 
the northern wall, facing Jerusalem, directed 
the congregation, but it was removed to the 
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southern side when the Qiblah was changed 
to Makkah. 

The Mibrab, as it now exists, dates from 
the dayo of al-Walid (a.h. 90), and it seems 
probable that the Khalifah borrowed the idea 



A MIHRAU. ( w. S. Chadwick) 

from the Hindus, such a niche being a pecu¬ 
liarly Hindu feature in sacred buildings. 

The word occurs four times in the Qur’ftn, 
where it is used for a chamber (Surahs iii. 
32, 83 ; xix. 12 ; xxxviii. 20), and its plural, 
mahdrib , once (Surah xxxiv. 12). 

MlKA’lL (JoW*-*). [MICHAEL.] 
MILL AH (&•). A word which 

occurs in the Qur’an fifteen times. Right 
times for the religion of Abraham (Surahs ii. 
124, 129; iii. 89; iv. 124; vi. 162; xii 38; 
xvi. 124 ; xxii. 77) ; twice for the religion of 
former prophets (Surahs xiv. 16; xxxviii. 6) ; 
once tor the religion of the seven children of 
the cave (Surah xviii. 19); three times for 
idolatrous religions (Surahs xii. 37; vii. 86, 
87); and once for the religion of Jews and 
Christians (Surah ii. 114). The word is used 
in the Traditions for the religion of Abraham 
(Mixhkat , book x. ch. v.). 

According to the Kitabu ’f-TVrt/crf, it is 
expressive of religion as it stands in relation 
to the prophets, as distinguished from Din 
*blch signifies roligion as it stands in 
relation to God, or from ^Maihab (s, - A.V^) > 
which signifies religion with roferonce to the 
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learned doctors. l mxligion,J Sprenger ®°d 
Dentacb hare invested tha origin and mean¬ 
ing of this word with a certain amount of 
mystery, which is interesting. 

Dr. Sprenger says ( Das Leben und die Lehr* 
dtt Mohammad , rol. ii. p. 276 n) :—“ WheH 
Mohammad speaks of the religion of Abra¬ 
ham, he generally uses the word Mtlla 
(.Millak) and not Din. Arabian philologists 
have tned to trace the meaning of the word 
from their mother tongue, thus, Malta 
(Mallah) signifies fire or hot ashes in Arabic 
and Zaggag says (Thalaby , vol. ii. p. 114), 
that religion is called Milla because of the 
impression which it makes, and which may 
be compared to that which fire makes upon 
the bread baked in ashes. Since the Arabs 
are unable to give a better explanation, wo 
must presume that ynilla is a foreign word, 
imported by the teachers of the * Milla of 
Abraham " in the Hijaz. Philo considered 
Abraham the chief promoter of the doctrine 
of the Unity of God, and doubtless, even 
before Philo, Jewish thought, in tracing the 
doctrine of the true religion, not only as far 
back as Moses, but even to the father of their 
nation, emancipated the indispensability of the 
form of the law, and so prepared the road to 
Essaism and Christianity.” 

Mr. Emanuel Deutsch, in his article on 
Islam (Literary Remains } p 130b says: “ The 
word used in the Quran for the religion of 
Abraham is generally Milla. Sprenger, after 
ridiculing the indeed absurd attempts made to 
derive it from an Arabic root, concludes that 
it must be a foreign word introduced by the 
teachers of the ‘ Milla of Abraham * into the 
Hiiix. He is perfectly right. Milla = Memra 
» Logos, are identical; being the Hebrew,. 
Chaldee (Targum, Peshito in slightly varied 
spelling), and Greek terms respectively for 
the 1 Word,' that surrogate for the Divine 
name used by the Targum, by Philo, by St. 
John. This Milla or *Word,’ which Abraham 
roclaimed, he, ‘ who was not an astrologer 
ut a prophet/ teaches according to the Hag- 
gadah, first of all, the existence of one God, 
the Creator of the Universe, who rules^this 
universe with mercy and lovingkindness.” 

MILK. Arabic laban The 

sale of milk in the udder is unlawful ( Hida - 
yah t vol. ii. p. 433). In the Qur’an it is men¬ 
tioned as one of God’s special gifts. “Verily, 
ye have in cattle a lesson: we give you to 
drink from that which is in their bellies be¬ 
twixt chyme and blood—pure milk—easy to 
swallow for those who drink.” (Surah xvi. 
68 .) 

MINA Lit. “ A wish.” A 

sacred valley near Makkah, in which part of 
the Pilgrimage ceremonies take place. Ac¬ 
cording to ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq, it was so called 
because Adam wished for paradise in this 
valley. 

MINARET, [manarah.] 
MINBAR. Generally pronounced 
mimbar (h-*-*). The pulpit in a 
mosque from which the khutbah (or sermon) 


is recited. It consists of three steps, and Is 
sometimes a moveable wooden structure, and 
sometimes a fixture of brick or stone built 
against the wall Muhammad, in addressing 
the congregation, stood on the uppermost 



A MIMBAR IN AN INDIAN MOSQUE. 

( \V. S. Chadwick.) 

step, Abu Bakr on the second, and ‘Umar on 
the third or lowest. ‘Usman fixed upon the 
middle Btep, and since then it has been the 
custom to preach from that step. The 
Shrahs have four steps to their mimbars. 
The mimbars in the mosques of Cairo aro 



A MIMBAR IN AN EGYPTIAN MOSQUE. 

( WS. Chadwick.) 

elevated structures, but in Asia they are of a 
more primitive character. 

Burton says: H In the beginning the Pro¬ 
phet leaned, when fatigued, against a post, 
whilst preaching the khutbah or Friday ser- 
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mon. The mimbar, or pulpit, vu an nm> 
tion of a Madinah man of the Band Najjftr. 
It was a wooden frame, two cubits long by 
one broad, with three steps, each one span 
high; on the topmost of these the Prophet 
sat when he required rest. The pulpit as¬ 
sumed its present form about a.h. 90, during 
the artistic reign of SI Walid/ 



A KHOBAR IK MOSQUES AT PESHAWAR. 

MINES. Arabic ((aJuR*), 

pi ma i adi%. In Z&kat, mines are subject to 
a payment of one fifth. (ffiddyah, toI. i. 
89.) 

MINHAH (£**•). A legal term 

for a portion of camera or Bheep’s milk which 
another is allowed to draw, but afterwards 
to restore the animal to its original owner. 

MINORITY, [puberty.] 

MlQAT (i*>U^*). Lit. u A stated 

time, or place/ The stations at which Mak- 
kan pilgrims assume the throw or “ pilgrim’s 
garment.” Five of these stations were esta¬ 
blished by Muhammad ( MUhkat , book xi. 
ch. i. pt. 1), and the sixth has been added 
since to suit the convenience of travellers 
from Ihe East. They are as follows: (1) 
£m 'l-Hulafa*, for the pilgrims from al-Madi- 
n *h ; (2) Juhfah , for Syria; (3) Qarnu 7- 
Mandztl, for Najd ; (4) Ymi/andatn , for Ya- 
ma n I (5) gat-i-'Irq, for ‘Iraq ; (6) Ibrahim 
Mursia , for those who arrive by sea from 
India and the east. 

The putting on of the ihram at Jerusalem 
is highly meritorious, according to a tradition, 
which says, “ The Prophet said, Whoever wears 
the ihram for hajj or ‘umrah, from the Mas- 
jidu ’l-Aqsa (i.e. the Temple at Jerusalem) 
to the Masjidu’l-Hnrum, shall be forgiven for 
all his past and future sins/ (Mishhdt. book 
xi. ch. i. pt. 2.) 

MIR (A title of respect used 

for tho descendants of celebrated Muhamma¬ 
dan saints. Moro generally used for Saiyids, 
or descendants of Fafcim&h, the Prophet’s 
daughter. 

MIRACLES. Supernatural powers 

given to men are spoken of by Muslim lexico¬ 
graphers as khiriqu 7-‘dc/af (SjUH 
or ‘ things contrary to custom/ In Muslim 
theology, they arc expressed by eight terms : 
(1) Ayuk (iil), pi. vydt," a sign”; the only 
word used in the Qur’an for a miracle (see 
Surahs xiii. 27; xxix. 49; liv. 2). (2) 

Alu'jizah pi. “ making weak j 


or feeble,** or that which renders the adver¬ 
saries to tho truth woak end feeble; a term 
used only for miracles prformed by prophete. 
(8) Irh&i ), pi. trhdfdt, /it. “ laying a 

foundation *; used for any miracle performed 
by a prophet before hie assumption of the 
prophetical office. (4) 'Aldmah (i*&fi), pi. 
Wsmdf, “ a sign,” the same as ayah, and used 
for the signs of the coming Resurrection. (5) 
KardmaA pL kardmdt , /it. benefi¬ 

cence”; wonders wrought by saints for the 
good of the people as well as in proof of their 
own saintehip. (6) Ma'unah (&;*•)> pL 
ma'wandt, /it. “help or assistance; ” used 
also for the wonders wrought by saints. 
(7) Istidrdj lit. “promoting by 

degrees”; a term employed to express the 
miracles wrought by the assistance of the 
Devil with the permission of God. (8) Ikdnah 
(&U\), pL ihdndt, lit . “ contempt ”; miracles 
wrought by the assistance of the Devil, but 
when they turn out to the disdain and con¬ 
tempt of the worker. 

It does not appear from the Qur’in that 
Muhammad ever claimed the power of work¬ 
ing miracles, but, on the contrary, he asserted 
that it was not his mission to work signs 
and wonders in proof of his apostleship. This 
seems to be evident from the following verses 
in the Qur’an:— 

Surah xxix. 49: “ They say, Whv are not 
signs (dydt) sent down to him from his Lord ? 
Say: Signs are in the power of God alone, 
and I am only an open warner/ 

Surah xiii. 27-30: “ And they who believe 
not say, Why is not a sign (dyoA) sent down to 
him from his Lord ? Say: God truly mia- 
leadeth whom He will, and guideth to Him¬ 
self him who turneth to Him. ... If there 
were a Qur’an by which the mountains would 
be set in motion, or the earth cleft by it, or 
the dead be addressed by it, they would not 
believe.” 

Surah xvii. 92-97 : w And they iay, By no 
means will wo believe on thee till thou cause 
a fountain to gush forth for us from the earth, 
or till thou have a garden of palm trees and 
grapes, and thou cause gushing rivers to gush 
forth in its midst, -or till thou mako hoaven 
to fall upon us, as thou hast given out in 
pieces ; or thou bring God and the angels to 
vouch for thee; or thou havo a house of God, 
or thou mount up into heaven; nor will we 
believe in thy mounting up until thou send 
us down a book which we may read. Say: 
Praise be to my Lord! Am I more than a 
man, and an apostle? And what hindereth 
men from believing, when the guidance hath 
come to them, but that they say, Hath God 
sent a mere man as on apostle ? Say: Did 
angels walk the earth as its familiars, we 
had surely sent them an angel-apostle out of 
heaven/ 

But notwithstanding these positive asser¬ 
tions on the part of their Prophet against his 
ability to work miracles, there are at least 
four places in the Qur’in where the Muham¬ 
madans believe that miracles are referred to 
1. The olefting of the moOn (Surah liv, 1, 2): 


MIRACL!8 


« The hour hath approeohed, and the moon 
hath been oleft But if the unbelievers see 
a sign (avak), they turn wide and say, Magic I 
that shall pass away l” 

Al-Baiziwi sayi, in his commentary on this 
Terse, “ Some say that the unbelievers de¬ 
manded this sign of the Prophet, and the 
moon was cleft in two; but others say it 
refers to a sign of the coming Resurrection, 
the words * will be oleft' being expressed in 
the prophetic preterite.” 

Rod well renders it 44 hath been cleft, as he 
thinks Muhammad may possibly allude to 
some meteor or comet which he fancied to 
be part of the moon. 

2. The assistance given to the Muslims at 
the battle of Badr. Surah iii. 120, 121 : 

44 When thou didst say to the faithful: 4 la it 
not enough for you that your Lord aideth 
you with three thousand angels sent down* 
from on high ? ’ Nay ; but if ye be steadfast, 
and fear God, and the foe come upon you in 
hot haste, your Lord will help you with five 
thousand angels with their distinguishing 

marks.” , „ 

These 44 distinguishing marks, say tne 
commentators, were when the angels rode 
black and white horses, and had on their 
heads white and yellow turbans, the ends of 
which hung down between their shoulders. 

8. The celebrated night journey. Surah 
xvii. 1: 44 We declare the glory of Him who 
transports his servant by night from the 
Masjidn ’l-Haram to the Masjidu ’1-Aq?a (i.e. 
from Makkah to Jerusalem).” 

4. The Qur’an itself, which the Muhamma¬ 
dans say is the great miracle of Islam, the 
like of which has not been created, nor ever 
will be, by the power of man. In proof of 
this they quote Surah xxix. 48 : 44 It is a 
clear sign (ayah) in the hearts of whom the 
knowledge hath reached,” 

Although these very doubtful assertions m 
the Qur’an fail to establish the miraculous 
powers of the Prophet, the Traditions re¬ 
cord numerous occasions when he worked 
miracles in the presence of his people. 

The following are recorded in the traditions 
of al-Bukhari and Muslim:— _ 

m On the flight from Makkah, Suraqah being 
cursed by the Prophet, his horse sank up to 
its belly in the hard ground. 

(o\ The Prophet marked out at Badr the 
exact spot on which each of the idolaters 
should be slain, and Anas says not one of 
them passed alive beyond the spot marked by 

tb (3^ F He cured the broken leg of 4 Abdu ’Uah 

^^He converted hard ground into a heap 
of sand by one stroke of an axe. 

(5) He fed a I thousand people upon one 

kid and a ia‘ of barley. . 

(6) He gave a miraculous supply of water 
at the battle of al-Hudaibiyah. 

(7) Two trees miraculously moved to form 
a shade for the Prophet. 

(8) He made Jabir a good horseman by 

his prayers. _. . 

(9) A wooden pillar wept to such an extent 
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that It nearly rent in two pert*, beeenae the 
Prophet deflated from leaning againat it. 

(10) A sluggish horse became swift from 
being ridden by the Prophet. 

(11) Seventy or eighty people miraculously 
fed on a few barley loaves and a little butter. 

(12) Three hundred men fed from a single 
cake. 

The following are recorded by various 

writers:— . , , . .... 

(1) The Prophet was saluted by the hills 
and trees near Makkah, with the Ration, 

44 Peace be to thee, 0 Messenger of God I 

(2) A tree moved from its place to the 
shade when the Prophet slept under it. 

(3) The Prophet cured a maniacal boy by 
saying, 44 Come out of him.” 

(4) A wolf was made to speak by the 

Prophet. . . „ 

(For further information, see A* tabu I- 
Mu'jizdt, Sahihu 7 -Bukhari, Mishkdtu 7- 
Mafdbib. Sahihu Muslim .) 

MI‘RAJ (eV*-)- LiL “ An a8cent -” 

Muhammad’s supposed journey to heaven; 
called also Isra “the nocturnal 

journey.” It is said* to have taken place in 
the twelfth year of the Prophet’s mission, in 
the month of Rabi 4 u T-Awwal 

According to 4 Abdu ’l-Haqq, there are some 
divines who have regarded this miraculous 
event as a mere vision, but, he adds, the 
majority hold it to be a literal journey.. 

The only mention of the vision in the 
Qur’an is contained in Surah xvii. 1: 44 Praise 
be to Him who carried His servant by night 
from the Masjidu ’l-Haram (l*.e. the M*kkan 
temple) to the Masjidu ’l-Aq^a (i.e. the Temple 
of Jerusalem).” , . 

The following is the description of the 
supposed journey given in the Mxshkdtu l^Ma- 
sabih. Muhammad is related to have said - 
m Whilst I was sleeping upon my side, he 
(Gabriel) came to me, and cut me open from 
my breast to below my navel, and took out 
my heart, and washed the cavity with Zam- 
zam water, and then filled my heart with 
Faith and Science. After this, a white 
animal was brought for me tq ride upon. Its 
size was between that of a mule and an ass, 
and it stretched as far as the eye could see. 
The name of the animal was Buraq. Then I 
mounted the animal, and ascended until we 
arrived at the lowest heaven, and Gabriel de¬ 
manded that the door should be opened. And 
it was asked, 4 Who is it ? ’ and he said, 4 1 am 
Gabriel. 1 And they then said, 4 Who is with 
you ? 1 and he answered, 4 It is Muhammad.' 
They said, 4 Has Muhammad been called to 
the office of a prophet?’ He said, 4 Yes.' 
They said, ‘Welcome Muhammmad; his 
coming is well. 1 Then the door was opened; 
and when I arrived in the first heaven, be¬ 
hold, I saw Adam. And Gabriel said to me, 
‘This is your father Adam, salute him.' 
Then I saluted Adam, and he answered it, 
and said, 4 You are welcome, 0 good son, and 
good Prophet 1' After that Gabriel took me 
above, and we reached the second heaven; 
and he asked the door to be opened, and it 
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wm Mid,;Who i« ft?’ He said, ‘I am 
Gabriel It wae laid, 4 Who ie with you ? 1 
He Mid, ‘Muhammad.* It was said, * Wae 
he caUed?* He eaid, ‘Yes.* It was eaid, 
Welcome Muhammad; bis coming is well.' 
Thon the door was opened; and when I 
Arrirod in the second region, behold, I aaw 
John and Jesus (sisters' sons). And Gabriel 
said, * This is John, and this is Jesus ; salute 
both of them.* Then I saluted them, and they 
returned it. After that thov said, * Welcome 
good brother and Prophet.’ After that we 
went up to the third heaven, and asked the 
t0 J°P ene d ; end it was eaid,«Who is 
it? Gabriel said, ‘I am Gabriel.’ They 
said, ‘ Who is with you ? ’ He said,«Muham- 
mad.* They said, ‘ Was he called?* Gabriel 
said, ‘Yes.’ They said, ‘Welcome Muham¬ 
mad ; his coming is well.’ Then the door was 
opened ; and when I entered the third heaven, 
hehold, I saw Joseph. And Gabriel said, 

1 This is Joseph, salute him.’ Then I did so, 
and he answered it, and said, ‘Welcome, good 
brother and good Prophet.’ After that Ga¬ 
briel took me tp the fourth heaven, and asked 
the door to be opened; it was said, ‘ Who is 
tkrt ?' He said, 4 1 am Gabriel.’ It was said, 

‘ Who is with you ? ’ He said, ‘ Muhammad.’ 
It was said, ‘Was he called?* He said, 

1 Yes.* They said, 1 Welcome Muhammad; his 
coming his well* And the door was opened • 
and when I entered the fourth heaven, behold! 

I saw Enoch. And Gabriel said, * This is Enoch, 
Mlute him.’ And I did so, and he answered 
it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good brother and Pro¬ 
phet.’ After that Gabriel took me to the 
fifth heaven, and asked the door to be opened* 
and it was said, ‘ Who is there ? ’ He said,’ 

* I am Gabriel.* It was said, ‘ Who is with 
you ? ’ He said, * Muhammad.* They said, 

‘ Was he called ? * He said, «Yes.’ They 
said, * Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well.’ Then the door was opened; and 
when I arrived in the fifth region, behold, I 
saw Aaron. And Gabriel said, ‘This is 
Aaron, salute him.* And I did so, and he re¬ 
turned it, and said, ‘ Welcome, good brother 
and Prophet.’ After that Gabriel took me to 
the sixth heaven, and asked the door to be 
opened; and they eaid, ‘Who is there?* He 
said,«I am Gabriel.’ They said, * And who is 
with you ? * He said, ‘ Muhammad.’ They 
said, 4 Is he called ? * He said, * Yes.* They 
said, f ‘ Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is 
well.* Then the door was opened ; and when 
I entered the sixth heaven, behold, I saw 
Moses. And Gabriel said, 4 This is Moses 
salute him.’ And I did so; and he returned 
it, and said, 4 Welcome, good brother and Pro¬ 
phet.’ And when I passed him, he wept. And 
I said to him, 4 What makes you weep ? * He 
said, ‘Because one is sent after me, of whose 
paople more will enter Paradise than of mine.’ 
After that Gabriel took me up to the seventh 
heaven, and asked the door to bo opened • 
and it was said, 4 Who is it ? ’ He said, 4 1 
am Gabriel.’ And it was said, ‘Who is with 
you ? ’ He said, « Muhammad.’ They said 
‘ Was he called ? ’ He said, ‘ Yes/ They 
said, 4 Welcome Muhammad ; his coming is < 
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i well’ Then I entered the seventh hMven, 
■ ^° 1 ld ’- 1 f? w t Abr » h » m - And Gebriel 

i f"dj This it Abraham, your father, salute 
\ ““J 5 which I did, and he returned it, and 

said, ‘ Welcome good son and good Prophet ’ 
[ After that I was tftfc en up to the tree called 
Sidratu 1-Muntaha; and behold its fruits were 
hko water-pots, and its leaves like elephant’s 
r ears. And Gabriel said, 4 This is Sidratu *1- 
Muntaha.’ And I saw four rivers there; two 
of them bidden, and two manifest. I said to 
Gabriel, 4 What are these ? ’ He said, ‘ These 
two concealed rivers are in Paradise; and the 
two manifest are the Nile and the Euphrates.’ 
After that, I was shown the Baitu ’l-M'amilr. 
After that, a vossel full of wine, another 
full of milk, and another of honey, were 
brought to me; and I took the milk and 
drank it. And Gabriel eaid, ‘ Milk :is reli- 
gion; yon and your people will be of it." 
After that the divine orders for prayers were 
fifty every day. Then I returned, and passed 
by Moses; and he said, 4 What have you been 
ordered ? I said, 4 Fifty prayers every day.* 
Then Moses said, ‘ Verily, your people will 
not be able to perform fifty prayers every 
day ; and venly, I swear by God, I tried man 
before you; I applied a remedy to the sons 
of Israel, but it had not the desired Effect. 
Then return to your Lord, and ask your 
people to be released from that. And I re¬ 
turned; and ten prayers were taken off. Then 
I went to Moses, and he said as before; and 
I returned to God’s court, and ten prayers 
more were curtailed. Then I retuned to 
Moses, and he said as before; then I re¬ 
turned to God’s court, and ten more were 
taken off. And I went to Moses, and he said 
as before; then I returned to God, and ten 
more were lessened. Then I went to Moses, 
and he said as before; then I went to God’s 
court, and was ordered five prayers every 
day. Then I went to Moses, and he said, 
How many have you been ordered ? ’ I said 
‘ Five prayers every day.’ He said, 4 Verily! 
your people will not be able to perform five 
prayers every day; for, verily, I tried men 
before you, and applied the severest remedy 
to the sons of Israel. Then return to your 
Lord, and ask them to be lightened.’ I said, 

4 1 have asked Him till I am <^uite aslnuned: 

I cannot return to Him again. But I am 
satisfied, and resign the work of my people to 
God. Then, when I passed from that place, 
ft crier called out, 4 1 have established My 
divine commandments, and have made them 
easy to My servants." 

Suratu ’1-Mi‘raj is a title of the xvuth 
chapter of the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which there is a reference to the night journey 
of Muhammad. It is called also the Suratu 
Bam Isra’il, or the Chapter of the Childrerf of 
Israel 

MIRAS [inheritance.] 

MlRZA (tjje*). A title of respect 

givon to persons of good family. 


MIRZABAH, MIRZABBAH (kw»). 

‘A clod-crusher,” The iron hammer with 


MISAQ 

which the dead are beaten who cannot reply 
satisfactorily to the questions put to them by 
Munk&r and Naklr. Called also Mitraqah 
(iijL*). [PUNI*PMBNTS OP THE GRAVE.] 

MISAQ “ A covenant” A 

word used in the Qur'an for God’s covenant 
with his people, [covenant.] 

MJSHKATU ’L-MASABlH (£^- 
A well-known book of Sunni 
tradition, much used by Suimi Muslims in 
India, and frequently quoted in the present 
work. It was originally compiled by the 
Imam Husain al-Baghawi, the celebrated 
commentator, who died A.H. 510 or 516, and 
called the Mafabihu ’ s-Sunnah , or the Lamps 
of the Traditions.” In the year a.h. 737, 
Shaikh Waliyu ’d-din revised the work of 
al-Baghawi, adding an additional chapter to 
each section, and called it the Mishkdtu 7- 
Mafabxbi or the " Niche for lamps.” In the 
time of the Lmporor Akbar, Shaikh ‘Abdu *1- 
Haqq translated the work into Persian, and 
added a commentary. (See Kaahfu 
in loco.') 

MISKlN ). “ A poor per¬ 

ron.” Heb. Eccles. ix. 15, )3PJ3. 

According to Muslim law,a person who has no 
property whatever, as distinguished from a 
Jaqir ( or a person who possesses a little 
property, but is poor. ( Hxddyah y vol. i. p. 54.) 

MISQAL (J^). An Arabic 

weight," which frequently occurs in Muham¬ 
madan law books. Richardson gives it at a 
dram and three-sevenths. It is also used for 
a gold coin of that weight, [money.] 

MISR (,—). [botpt.] 

MISWAK )• (1) A tooth- 

cleaner made of wood, about a span long. 
It is preferred when made of a wood which 
has a bitter flavour. The Sahadora Indica 
is the tree, the wood of which is used in India. 

(2) The act of cleaning the teeth, which 
is a religious ceremony founded upon the 
example of Muhammad, and forms the first 
part of the wazu\ or “ ablution before prayer.” 

The Prophet was particularly careful in 
the observance of miswdk (see Mishkdt , book 
iii. ch. 4.) It is amongst those things which 
are called Jifrah (q. t’.). 

MITRAQAH (&>•). The iron 

hammer or mace with which the infidels will 
be smitten in their graves by the angels 
Munkar and Nakir. Persian gurz. [punish¬ 
ments OF THE GRAVE.] 

MIYAN (oV*). A Persian word, 

used as a title of respect for the descendants 
of celebrated Muhammadan saints. 

MIZAN (uV-e-*), pl- vnawdzln. 
Heb. pl. D121ND. Lit. “ A balance.” 

(1) The law contained in the Qur’an, Surah 
xlii. 16 : “ God is He who hath sent down 
the Book with truth and the balance 

(2) The scales in which the actions of all men 
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shall be weighed. Siirah xxi. 47: “ Jnst 
balances will be set up for the Day of the 
Resurrection, neither shall any soul be 
wronged in aught; though, were a work but 
the weight of a grain of mustard seed, we 
would bring it forth to be weighed : and our 
reckoning will suffice.” 

Muhammad is related by ‘Abdu H4h ibn 
‘Amr to have said: “ Verily, God will bring 
a Muslim into the presence of all men on the 
Day of Judgment, and will show him ninety- 
nine large books, and each book as long as 
the eye can reach. Then God will say to 
him, ‘ Do you deny anything in these books ? 
Have my writers injured you?* And tfce 
Muslim will say, * 0 my Lord, I deny nothtaf 
that is in them.’ Then God will say, ‘ Have 
you any excuse ? ’ And he will aay, * No.* 
Then Uod will say, ‘ I have good news for 
you, for there is no oppression in this day.’ 
Then God will bring forth a piece of paper, 
on which is written: ‘I bear witness that 
there is no deity but God, and I bear witness 
that Muhammad is His servant and apostle.' 
And God will say, ‘Go and weigh your 
•actions.' And the Muslim will say, * What is 
this bit of paper compared with those large 
books? 1 And God will say, ‘This bit of 
paper is heavy, weigh it.' Then the books 
will be put in the scale, and the bit of paper 
in the other, and the books containing the 
actions will be light, and the bit of paper, 
whereon is written the creed of the Muslim, 
will be heavy.” (See Collection of IJadi» by 
at-Tirmiji.) 

The commentators say that the scales will 
be held by the angel Gabriel, and that they 
are of so vast a size, one hangs over Paradise, 
and the other over Hell, and they are capa¬ 
cious enough to contain both heaven and 
earth. Though some are willing to under¬ 
stand what is said in the Traditions concern¬ 
ing this balance allegorically, and only as a 
figurative representation of God’s equity, yet 
the more ancient and orthodox opinion is that 
it is to be taken literally ; and since words 
and actions, being mere accidents, are not 
capable of being themselves weighed, they 
say that the books wherein they are written 
will be thrown into the scales, and accord¬ 
ing as those wherein the good or the evil 
actions are recorded shall preponderate, sen¬ 
tence will be given; those whose balances 
laden with their good works shall be heavy, 
will be saved ; but those whose balances are 
light, will be condemned. Nor will anyone 
have cause to complain that God suffers any 
good actions to pass unrewarded, because the 
wicked obtain rewards for the good they do 
in the present life, and therefore can expect 
no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention of the 
books to be produced at the Last Day, wherein 
men's actions are registered, as of the balance 
wherein they shall be weighed, and the Bible 
itself seems to have given the first notion of 
both. But what the Persian Magi believe of 
the balance comes nearest to the Muhamma- 
[ dan opinion. They hold that on the Day of 
I Judgment, two angels, named Mihi* ana 
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?°™* b ’ ° n the bri <»8« between 

. aa,n bell, and examine every pereon 
V be pM»e» ; that the former, who repreeente 

W^! W ' “*u rc -T- w01 bold a balance in hie 
hand, to weigh the aotione of men: that, ac- 
cording to the report he .hall make thereof to 
uod, .entence will be pronounced, and thoae 
who.e good works are found more ponderou., 
if they turn the scale but by the weight of a 
hair, will be permitted to pas. forward to 
Paradise; but those whose good works shall 
be found light, will be, by the other angel, 
who represents God’s justice, precipitated 
from the bridge into hell. F P 


MODERATION. Arabic iqtuM 
(ousel). According to Muhammad’s 
teeching, moderation in all religion* matters 
is better than excessive piety, and a chapter 
m the Tradition, i. devoted to the sublet. 
He is related to hare .aid 
“ The best act in God*, sight is that which 
i. constantly attended to, although in a small 
degree. 

“Do what you are able conveniently; be¬ 
cause God will not be tired of rewarding as 
long a. you are not tired of doing.” 

“ You must continue at your prayers a. 
long a.it is agreeable to you, and when you 
are tired sit down.” J 

flr^ eri ^ ,re ^i?- is e *Y' tbersfore hold it 
firm. (See Mishkat, Babu %lqti 9 ad.) 

MODESTY (Arabic haycV 
is frequently commended in the traditional 
sayings of Muhammad, who is related to have 

.aid 

“ Modesty is a branch of faith.” 

, and ,aith are joined to¬ 
gether. (Muhkat, book xxii. ch. xix ) 

MONASTICISM (Arabic rahbd. 
niyah *o*W*j) was forbidden by Mu- 

i8 „ reU ‘ ed m the Traditions 
that ‘Usman ibn Maz‘un came to the Prophet 
with the request that he might retire from 
society and become a monk (rahib). The 
Prophet replied, “ The retirement which be¬ 
comes my people is to sit in the corner of a 

for the time of Prayer.” 
(Afishkat, book it. ch. 8.) 

In the Qur’an, the Christians are charged 
with inventing the monastic life. Surah lvii 
27 • 11 We gave them the Gospel, and we put 
into the hearts of those who follow him, 
kindness and compassion; but as to the 
monastic lift , they invented it themselves 
According to the Hidayah (vol. ii. p 215> 
capiution-tax is not to be imposed upon 
Rahibe, whether Christian or Pagan, but this 
is a matter of dispute. 

MONET. There are three coins 

mentioned in the Qur’an, (1) Qintir 

DarSZ 0M ’ (3) Dirham £’ 

(1) Qmfor Surah iii. 68: “Among the 
people of the Book are those to one ofwhom, 
if i -* V n(ar > b* will restore it.” 

In the Unmut, It is stid that a oinfer was 
a gold com of the value of 200 $ mart, but : 
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Muhammad TjUrfr, the author of the Mmma-u 

\i v« "I 1 ’* hnpliaa a rmy eon- 

siderabla sum of money, as much gold as will 

franslated^talent, 8 * ‘ °° W ' * U g# ’ MraUy 
(2) Dinar. Sflrah ML 68: “There are 
those to whom, if thou entrust a dmdr, they 
will not restore it to tbee.” It was the dena- 
nus, or a small gold coin. 

sarah xiL 20 ** ,,And 

.oW him for a mean price, dirhams counted 

A WT6r [OUfTAB, PIN AM, 

DJkHAM, WEIGHTS.] 

Mr. Prinsep .ays: “The silver rupee 
(rupya, silver piece), now current in Muslim 


! ( ru P3f*f wlrer piece), now current in Mutum 
countries, wae introduced, according to Abul- 

if ZI n’Jft ^ h * r S « b ’ wbo UJnr P* d th * throne 
of Delhi from Humayoon in the year 154*. 
Previous to his time, the Arabic dirhim (silver 
drachma), the gold dinar (denariut aiiri), and 

‘ b ® C T.l r «°°u fo ™®d cur- 

rency of the Moghul dominions. Sher Shah’s 
rupee had on one side the Muh ammadan 
creed, on the other the emperor’s name and 
the date in Persian, both encircled in an an¬ 
nular Hindee inscription. Since ‘the same 
com was revived and made more pure,’ in 
Afcbers reign, we may assume the original 
weight of the rupee, from Abulfazel’s state¬ 
ment, to have been llj mishas. Akber’s 
square rupee, called from it. inscription the 

tL* ’ * aS ot fl ? e ®* me Wei g bt *nd value. 
This com was also called the chahar-yiree, 
from the four friends of the Prophet, Abu- 
bekr Omar, Osman, Ali, whose names are 
inscribed on the margin. This rupee is .up- 
posed by the vulgar to l^re talismanic power* 

MONOGAMY. Although poly. 

gamy is sanctioned in the Qur’an, the words, 

yt tha i V* cannot be Stable, 
then only one” (Surah iv. 8), would seem to 
imply a leaning to monogamy, as the safest 
and most discreet form of matrimony. The 
author of the Akhlaq-i-Jalali says ; “ Except¬ 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply offspring, and towards whom the 
wife has no alternative but obedience, plu¬ 
rality of wives is not defensible. Even in 
their case it were better to be cautious; for 
husband and wife are like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man can hardly provide for 
the management of two homes.” (Thompson’s 
English Translation, p. 266.) 

/ **ONOPOLY. Arabic ihtikar 
A monopoly of the neces¬ 
saries of life (as, for example, the hoarding 
up of gram with the object of raising its 
P nc £> 18 forbidden in Muhammadan law. For 
thrProphet has said:_ 

‘I oever monopoiizeth is a sinner.” 

° 80 r e, l H ee P 0th b *<* grain forty 
days, in order to increase its price, is both a 

° f Ood. and ie fore.ken of God " 
p^llA) ’ °° k Xii- Cb ’ X ' : toL iv. 


. ^?ONTH. Arabic thahr (a*), pi 
thuhvr. The monthe of the Muhammadan year 
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at* lunar, and the first of the month is reckoned 
from the enneet immedUUlyencceeding tho ap- 
ptaranet of the new moon (htlal). The names 
if the month, ere: (l) Muherrem , (') 

$afar Ju. ; (3) Rabi-ul-Awwal fiefii (*> 
Bebi'ul-Aliliir ; (5) Jumala l-tH* 

(0) Jumada 1-Ukfera c 5 ‘ >u - 
,V . f7\ Baiab s-e-i ; (8) Sha'ban ; 

(gfkamazan yU-j i (10) Shawwal J\Ie,: (11) 
Z a 1-Qa‘dab $A«i\ (12) Zfl 1-H.j]*h 


Four of the.e months are held to be sacied, 
namely,Muharram,Bajab.gu 1-Qadah, Zu 1- 
Hiijah, and according to the teaching of the 
Qar’an (Surah ix. 30), it is not lawful for Mus¬ 
lims to fight during these months, except when 
they attack those “ who join other gods with 
God, even as they attack you one andsll. 

The names of the months seem to hare been 
~{ Y en at a time when the intercalary year 
was in force, although Muslim writers assume 
that the names were merely given to the 
months as they then stood at the time when 
they were so named. For a discussion of the 
formation of the Muhammadan year, the 
reader is referred to that article, [teab ] 

(1) Muharram is the first month in the 
Muhammadan calendar, and is »o called **- 
otnse, both in the pagan age and in the time 
rf Muhammad, it was held unlawful (.haram) 
to ao to war in this month. It is considered 
a most auspicious month, and Muljamma 
is related to hare said, “ Whosoever shall 
fast on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
tathis month, shall be removed fromhell 
Am & distance of seven hundred jey> 
s _. . n( i that ha who shall keep awake 
the fint night of this month, shall be for- 
rivennU thf.in. of the past year; and he who 
shall fast the whole of the first day, shall be 
lent from sin for the next two years." (Ha- 
-o 154.) The first ten days of 
tWs month are observed in commemoration of 
the martyrdom of al-Husam, and the tenth 

d 7 2 ;"^; a ; A8 the ri iedond month, is supposed 
to^deriveits' name from t ajir, « «mpty,” either 
because in it the Arabians went * orth 

«“P‘y- fr A 0 C ^°t5fr t0 ‘‘ yellownlts? “blcVuse 


ciow month in the whole year, ^ m it, i^s 

^j^ 7 ^J*“.) tU It was during this month 
that the Prophet was taken ill, but his partial 

... j£*5 

ogaKtS «ffi* «»i-w *“** 
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which there is some discussion as to the 
origin of the name. Mr. Lane, m his Dic¬ 
tionary, says the two mouths to which the 
name Jornada (freezing) is applied, are said 
to be so called because, when they were so 
named, they fell in the season of freeamg 
water; but this derivation seems to bare been 
invented when the two months thus named 
had fallen back into, or beyond, the winter, 
for when they received this appellation, the 
former of them evidently commenced in 
March, and the latter ended in May. There¬ 
fore, I hold the opinion of M. Caussm de Per¬ 
ceval, that they were thus called because 
falling in a period when the earth had become 
dry and hard, by reason of paucity of rain, 
jamdd being an epithet applied to land upon 
which rain has not fallen, which opinion is 
confirmed by the obvious derivation of the 
names of other months. (See Lanes Arabic 

Diet, in loco.) . . 

(7) Rajab,tho ‘‘honoured’ month,so called 
because of the honour in which the month 
was held in the Times of Ignorance, inasmuch 
as war was not permitted during this month. 
The Prophet is related to have said that the 
month Rajab was like * »nowy white foum 
tain flowing from heaven itself,,>*ndUth at « 
who fast, on this month wiU drmk of the 
waters of life. It is called 
because the Muzar tribe held it m “«* 
esteem. It is usual for religious Mushms to 
spend the first Friday mgbt (t.e. our Thurs¬ 
day night) of this month in prayer. 

SAa‘6a«, the month of separation 
(called also the Shahru VW«K, “&• Wo- 
phet’s month”), is so called becau ss t he 
ancient Arabians used to separate, or disperse 
themselves, in this month in 
(for when the months were regulated by th* 
solar rear, this month corresponded partly to 
June and partly to July), or, aa some aay, 
for predatory expedition#. On ‘k« flfte*nth 
day of this month is the iAai-i-Burof. or 
“ Night of Record,” upon which it is said that 
God regiate-s annually all the action! of man¬ 
kind which they are to perform dnni« the 
vear and upon which Muhammad enjobted 
&ower“ P to keep awake the whole night 
and to repeat one hundred rak'ah prayer*. 

[sHAB-1-Bana.T.] 

(9) Ramafin, the ninth month of the 
Muhammadan year, is that which is observed 
as a strict fast. The word is derived from 
’ ramz. “ to burn,” because it is said that, when 
the month was first named, it occurred in the 
hot season; or because the month* <“‘1* 

; supposed to burn away the eras of men. 

CSee Ghiuatu H-Lughah) The excellence of 
I thfs montlti is much extolled by Muhammad 
who said that during this month the gstos of 
* Paradise are opened, and the gate* of Hel 
shut. (Mishkit, book vii. chap. l. sec. 1.) 

t *a0)*^u>u.d/, Ut. “» toil," is the tenth 
e month of the lunar year, and, ‘Mordingto 
A Arabic lexicons (see Ghiyafu l-Lughflh* 
numuR Ac l it is so called became, when 
. £rm * coincided with th. mm 
; when“e she-camels, being seven or eight 
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month* Kona with young, railed their taili; 

The^h? !t *“ the month for hunting. 
TfX Arab* n»ed to aiy that it was an un- 

imt£JE°w £ W i ich t *° m » k ® marriage 
bn l the ptjppjmt ignored their thui 
TZT^ , .f n r .“* rrie<1 ‘Ayiehah in this month. 
Ih?V.{* * F ' tr ’ or “* he Fe »“ of Breaking 
nnk uTS °.“ the fir,t ot this month, 
i. li 1 ^ ^ or the month of truce, 

i Ji b V ! Tel i th ? onth > * nd «o called by the 
ancient Arabs, became it was a month in 

Zk-u .?* rfar ® , WM not eonducted, and in 
occupations .^* 0 * 5 * W * re 6ngaged in P® ae ®™ 
(12) Z* 'l-Hijjah, the month of the Pil- 
gnmage, is the last month of the Muham¬ 
madan calendar. It is the month in Which 
the pilgrimage to Makkah must be made, a 
Tisit to the sacred city at another time haring 
in no way the merits of a pilgrimage. The 
ffa M , or •< Pilgrimage,” is performed upon 
the »«’'entb, eighth, ninth, and tenth of this 

? 0 n -a' „ Th ? ‘ /du 'l-Azba, or “Feast of 
Sacrifice, is hold on the tenth, [hajj.] 

MORTGAGE, [ijarah.] 

MOON. Arabic qamar (,*>). The 
moon is frequently mentioned in the Qur’an. 
Muhammad on three occasions swears by it j 
(Surahs lxxiv, 35; lxixiv. 18 ; xei. 2 ), and it 
?*“ d ‘° have be «» in the heavens for a 
light (Surahs x. 5; lxxi. 15), to run to its 
appointed goal (Surahs xxxv. 14; xxxix. 7 ) 
and that it will be eclipsed at the Day of 

th“o (? flr *b •xxr. 8 ). The Livth Sfirah 
of the Quran, which is entitled the Surat,, 7 - 
liprnar begins with a reference to the split¬ 
ting of the moon, which is a matter of con- 
trorersy. It reads : “ The honr draws nigh 
and the moon is split aaundor. But if they 

continue®.”’ asidB and »*& 

,, A ’' Bai ,^ wi re ' ers . i‘ to a miracle, and says 
the unbelievers having asked Muhammad for 

?w!'£ n ’ n » ,'? 00n *PP eared to be cloven in 
twain. But the most natural explanation of 
the passage is, that the expression refers to 
one of the signs of the Resurrection. 

At an eclipse of the moon, a devout 
Muslim is expected to recite a two rak‘ah 
prayer. 

.. MOORS. The name given to the 
Muhammadan conquerors of Spain, on account 
of their having come from the ancient Mauri, 
or Mauretania, now known as the Empire of 1 

hl°» r « 0 kl 0- 7 he ? ord Mauri is aupposed to 1 

have been derived from the Alexandrian word « 

rr* ;^ ck8 ’: c s ®® smith-a of « 

Greek and Roman Geography: Mauretania.) 1 

MOSES. Arabic Mued (o-y-). Heb. t 

ntfo. According to Muhammadanism, he is * 

one of the six great prophets who founded i 
dispensations, and to whom the Taurat was I, 
revested. Hja special title, or k.hmah, is r 
° n ® wl10 conTer ®ed with God.” w 
* c . co “ t « of his intercourse (1 
with Pharaoh and his dealings with thr* Phil 
dren of Israel in the Qur’an® wSh we Uke I £ 
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dtai I from Mr. Lane’s Selections, together with the 
.ing. remark* of the Jalilfa, al-B*ki“l and „i£t 
trn- commentators, in italic! ifStan’law T ^ er 

hS P « wi wiTlV W * 1 W.) 

nth n! ma. iu , r l 1 ?** r,# “»to thee of the Watery 
Moses and Pharaoh with truth, tor the. ta7e 
h 8 0 wko believe. Verily Pharaoh ox- 

h. alted himself in the laud of Haunt 1 

the *;: ,d *i iU ““«*«»• into pirtiesTo ’scn e 
in «ll/a f* ren iv r ! d weak one das. of them! 

I W their^m ' uaJ dre ” of Itme, < elnnghteriSr 

i ! chlldren > and preserving alive the? 

kZ A 7 °/ Me divZeeahuZ 

f>il. o7lnaJ h JL W>l w, b l l am ° n 9 the ^ifdren 
tm A who wlU ** tie means of the lots of 

.“V kingdom ifor he waa one of the corrunt 
ich doers* And We desired to be gracious unfo 
a those who had been deemed weak in the land 

STL *jjyJBS 

t sataff&s! 

U *‘ m /‘ 8t bim iD the river Nile, and fear not 
t hts be,ng drowned, nor mourn for hit tenant- 

x make him one of the apostles aSo she 

’) not a,dV hre t during which he wept 

ot r?. , ,\°*'. hen ’hejearedfor him, wherefore the 

h P uith'aZ^f ntt k kp ' tCh / d W ' Mn (md f’‘ rn '>hed 
I- , n /J bed J° r . 7 h ' m l and closed it and cast it 

t- Ph^lhr'cfi 6 h » ni i¥‘ And the family of 
Pharaoh lighted upon him in the ark on the mor - 

h was °ouj£d“ S ti M° tht>IPUt ' l before him ' and '' 
was opened, atui Moses was taken forth from it 

c unti";? mlk f rom thumb : that ho might bo 
tkn for pT ^ *? ®n*niy and an .fflic- 
s and Vh • Pharaoh and Himan (hit Wezeer) 
t “ d t , hel ^ I°J C 5’ ?! re oinnere ; wherefore they 
» * 9 t h 't hand - And the wife of 

f noted to kin’- U ' hr Z ht . and hit •trvantt had pro- 
I poted to ItU him, He u delight of the eve unto 

’ me and unto thee: do not ve kill him* 

1 we T m tUre , hC bB ”e-i y c e ..t tnZ 

Andtheyc’om. 

“" d ‘ hey k “ eW “ ot th ' 

.i* jf* » fc ^ e ^ eftrt the mother of Moses 
btcl the M UW0> hi> having been lighted upon, 
became disquieted; and she had almost 3 

he“ heaT^ib' A V° n ’ had We fortified 

one otVh ? ltb patience, that she might be 
sh! tiid he b . e ‘7 6r8 Our promite And 
T b * ' d nnt . 0 his sister Maryam (Mary), 

And tb»' m ’. u°" rm H est h '° w hit cate. 

And she watched him from a distance, while 

e y knew not that the wat hit sitter and that 
t tZ‘T Mn * h, ' > ': And W. forbade him 
’ l ,reventln 9 him from taking the 
h?, rLZnr P ”. U T tXCtpt hit mothe ''< before 
I direct vnn°" t0 , h lV 80 h, ‘ ,i,ter said , Shall 
will nnrsm , ^? nt <> the people of a house who 

faUhf^nto'him ? b * 

I Te'tokhfb^ ^ 7° U9ht ”^‘ r ' ^ 

took her breast , so the returned with him to 
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her house , as God hath said, —And We restored 
him to his mother, that her eye might be cheer¬ 
ful and that she might not grieve, and that she 
might know that the promise of God to restore 
him unto her was true : but the greater number 
of them {that is, of mankind) know not this. 

And it appeared not that this was hts stster 
and this his mother; and he remained with her 
until she had weaned him; and her hire was 
paid her , /or every day a deenar, which she 
took because it was the wealth of a hosttle P er ‘ 
son. She then brought him unto Pharaoh , and 
he was brought up in his abode, as God hath 
related of him in the Chapter of the Poets (Surah 
%x vi 17), where Pharaoh said unto "loses. 
Have we not brought thee up among us a child, 
and hast thou not dwelt among us thirty yean 
of thy life f . * 

“ And when he had attained his age of 
strength {thirty years or thirty and three), and 
had become of full age (forty years), We be¬ 
stowed on him wisdom and knowledge in reli- 
qion, before he was sent as a prophet; and thus 
do We reward the well-doers. And he entered 
the city of Pharaoh , which 'was MunJ [Mem¬ 
phis], after he had been absent from him a 
while , at a time when its inhabitants were in¬ 
advertent, at the hour of the noon-sleep, and he 
found therein two men fighting; this being of 
bis party {namely an Israelite ), and this of his 
enemies, an Egyptian, who was compelling the 
Israelite to carry firewood to the kitchen oj 
Pharaoh without pay: and he who was of his 
party begged him to aid him against him 
who was of his enemies. So Moses said 
unto the latter, Let him go . And it is said that 
he replied to Moses , 1 have a mind to put the 
burden on thee. And Moses struck him with 
his fist, snd killed him. But he intended not 
to kill him ; and he buried him in the sand. He 
said, This is of the work of the devil, who 
hath excited my anger; for he is an enemy 
unfo the son of Adam, a manifest misleader of 
him. He said, in repentance, 0 my Lord, 
verily I have acted injuriously unto mine own 
soul, by killing him; therefor^ forgive me. 
So He forgave him: for He is the Very For- 
giving, the Merciful.—He said, 0 my Lord, 
by the favours with which Thou hast fa¬ 
voured me, defend me, and I will by no means 
be an assistant to the sinners after this.— 
And the next morning he was afraid in tho 
city, watching for what might happen unto 
him on account of the slain man ; and lo, he 
who had begged his assistance the day before 
was crying out to him for aid against another 
Egyptian. Moses said unto him, Verily thou 
art a person manifestly in error, because of 
that which thou hast done yesterday and to-day. 
But when ho was about to lay violent hands 
upon him who was an enemy unto them both 
(namely unto Moses and him who begged his 
aid), the latter said, imagining that he would 
lay violent hands upon him, because of that 
which he had said unto him , O Moses, dost 
thou desire to kill me, as thou killedst a soul 
Vtebterdaj ; Thou desirest not aught but to be 
an oppressor in the land, and thou desirest not 
to be [one] of the reconcilers.— And the Egyp¬ 
tian heard that: so he knew that the killer was 
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Moses; wherefore he departed unto PjwraoA 
and acquainted him therewith, and Pharaoh 
commanded the executioners to slay Moses , and 
they betook themselves to seek him. But a man 
who was a believer, of the family of Pharaoh , 
came from the furthest part of the city, run¬ 
ning by a way that was nearer than the way 
by which they had come: he said, 0 Moses, 
verily the chiefs of the people of Pharaoh are 
consulting respecting thee, to slay thee ; 
therefore go forth from the city: verily I am 
unto thee one of* the admoitishers. So he 
went forth from it in fear, watching in fear 
of pursuer, or for the aid of God. He said, O 
my Lord, deliver me from the unjust people 
of Pharaoh! t , 

«And when he was journeying tow»raa 
Medyen, which was the city of Shoeyb 
(ShWaib), eight days journey from Mifr {named 
after Medyen [ Madyan ] the ton of Abraham), 
and he knew not the way unfo tf, he said, Per- 
adventure my Lord will direct me unto the 
right way, or the middle way. And God sent 
unto him an angel, having in his hand a short 
spear ; and he went with him thither. And 
when he came unto the water (or well) of 
Medyen, he found at it a company of men 
watering their animals; and he found besides 
them two women keeping away their sheep 
from the water. He said unfo them (namefy 
the two women), Whnt is the matter with you 
that ye water not f They answered, We shall 
not water until the pastors shall have driven 
away Metr animals; and our father is a very 
old man, who cannot water the sheep. And he 
watered for them from another well near unfo 
them, from which he lifted a stone that none 
could lift but ten persons. Then he retired to 
the shade of an Egyptian thorn-tree on account 
of the violence of the heat of the sun: and he 
was hungry, ana he said, 0 my Lord, ve ™v * 
am in need of the good provision which Thoti 
shalt send down unto me. And the two women 
returned unto their father in less time than they 
were accustomed to do: so he asked them the 
reason thereof; and they informed him of the 
person who had watered for them; whereupon 
he said unto one of them, Call him unto me. 

<* And one of them came unto him, walking 
bashfully, with the sleeve of her shift over her 
face, by reason of her abashment at him: she 
'said, My father calleth thee, that he may re¬ 
compense thee with the reward of thy having 
watered for us. And he assented to her call , 
disliking in his mind the receiving of the re¬ 
ward: but it eeemeth that she intended the 
compensation if he were of such as desired it. 
And she walked before him; and the wind blew 
her garment, and her legs were discova ed: so 
he said unto her, Walk behind me and direct 
me in the way. And she did so, until she came 
unto her father, who was Sho'eyb, on whom be 
peace ! and with him was prepared a supper. 
He said unto him, Sit and sup. But he re¬ 
plied, 1 fear lest it be a compensation for my 
having watered for them, and we are a family 
who seek not a compensation for doing good . 
He said. Nay , it is my custom and hath been 
the custom of my fathers to entertain the guest 
and to give food . So he ate; and acquainted 
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Atm with hit cate. And when he had come 
unto him, and had related to him the story of 
hit having killed the Egyptian and their inten¬ 
tion to till him and hit fear of Pharaoh, he 
replied, Fear not: thou hast escaped from 
the unjust peoule. {For Pharaoh had no 
dominion over Medyen.) One of them [namely 
of the women] said {and the was the one who 
had been tent), 0 my father, hire him to tend 
our sheep in our stead; for the best whom 
thou cansthire is the strong, the trustworthy. 
So he a shed her respecting him, and the 
acquainted him with what hath been above re¬ 
lated, his lifting up the stone of the well, and 
his saying unto her, Walk behind me;—and 
moreover, that when she had come unto him, 
ancf he knew of her presence, he hung down His 
head and raised it not. He therefore said, 
Verily I desire to marry thee unto one of 
these my two daughters, on the condition that 
thou shalt be a hired servant to me, to tend 
my sheep, eight years ; and if thou fulfil ten 
years , it shall be of thine own will; and I desire 
not to lay a difficulty upon thee by imposing 
as a condition the ten years: thou shalt find 
me, if God, please, une of the just, who are 
faithful to their covenants. He replied, This 
be the covenant between me and thee ; which¬ 
ever of the two terms I fulfil, there shall be 
no injustice against me by demanding an addi¬ 
tion thereto; and God is witneas of what we 
aay. And the marriage-contract was concluded 
according fo this; and Sho'eyb ordered his 
daughter to give unto Moses a rod wherewith 
to arive away the wild beasts from his sheep : 
and the rods of the prophets were in his posses¬ 
sion ; and the rod of Adam, of the myrtle of 
paradise, fell into her hand; and Moses took it , 
with the knowledge of Sho'eyb. (Sarah xxviii. 
21 - 28 .) 

“Hath the history of Moses been related 
to thee ? when he saw fire, during his journey 
from Medyen on his way to Egypt, and said 
unto his family, or his wife , Tarry ye here ; 
for I have seen fire : perhaps I may bring 
you a brand frpm4t, or find at the fire a 
guide to direct me in the way. For he had 
missed the way in consequence of the darkness 
of the night , And when be came unto it {and 
U was a bramble bush), he was called to by a 
voice saying, O Moses, verily I am thy Lord ; 
therefore pull off thy shoes; for thou art in 
the holy valley of Tuwa. And I have chosen 
thee from among,thu people; wherefore hearken 
attentively unto that which is revealed unto 
thee by Me. Verily I am God: there is no 
Deity except Me ; therefore worship Me, and 
perform prayer in remembrance of Me. Verily 
the hour is coming: I will manifest it unto 
mankind , and its nearness shall appear unto 
Mew by its signs , that every soul may be re¬ 
compensed therein for its good and evil work : 
therefore let not him who believeth not in 
it, and followeth his lust, hinder thee from 
believing in it, lest thou perish. And what is 
that in thy right ’ hand, 0 Moses ?—He an¬ 
swered, It is my rod, whereon I lean and 
wherewith I beat down leaves for my sheep 
that they may eat them ; and I have other 
uses for it, as the carrying of provision and the 


water-skin, and the driving away of reptiles • 
He said, Cast it down, 0 Moses. So he cast 
it down; and lo, it was a serpent running 
•long. God said, Take it, and fear it not: 
we will restore it to its former state, And he 
put hit hand into its mouth; whereupon it be¬ 
came again a rod. And God said, And put 
thy right hand to thy left arm-pit, and take it 
forth: it shall come forth white, without 
evil.(Mat is without leprosy; shining like the 
rays of the sun , dazzling the sight,) as another 
sign, that We may/how thee the greatest of 
our signs of thine apost/cship. {And when he 
desired to restore his hand to its first state , he 
put if as before described , and drew it forth.) 
Go as an apostle unto Pharaoh and those who 
are with him ; for he hath acted with exceed¬ 
ing impiety hy abrogating to himself divinity .— 
Moses said, 0 my Lord, dilate my bosom. Maf 
if may bear the message, and make my affair 
easy unto me, and loose the knot of my 
tongue (Mis had arisen from his A a tuna been 
burned m his mouth by a live coal when he was 
a child), that they may understand my speech 
when 1 deliver the message. And appoint unto 
me a Wezeer of my family, namely Aaron 
I Haroon] my brother. Strengthen my back 
by him, and make him a colleague in my 
affair, that we may glorify Thee much, and 
remember Thee much; for Thou knowest 
us. _ 

“ God replied, Thou hast obtained thy pe¬ 
tition, 0 Moses, and We have been gracious 
unto thee another time: forasmuch as We 
revealed unto thy mother what was revealed, 
when she gave birth to thee and feared that 
Pharaoh would kill thee among the others that 
were bom, saying, Cast him into the ark, and 
then cast him, in Me ark , into the river Nile, 
and the river shall throw him on the shore ; 
then an enemy unto Me and an enemy unto 
him {namely Pharaoh) shall take him. And I 
bestowed on thee, after he had taken thee , 
love from Me, Maf Mou mightest be loved by 
men, to that Pharaoh and all that saw thee 
loved thee; and that thou mightest be bred up 
in Mine eye. Also forasmuch as thy sister 
Maryam went Maf she might learn what became 
of thee, after they had brought nurses and thou 
hadst refused to take the breast of any one of 
them, and she said, Shall I direct you unto 
one who will nurse him ? {whereupon her pro¬ 
posal was accepted, and she brought his mother): 
so We restored thee to thy mother, that her eye 
might become cheerful and that she might not 
grieve. And thou slowest a soul, namely the 
Copt in Egypt, and wast so.ry for his slaugh¬ 
ter, on account of Pharaoh, and We delivered 
thee from sorrow; and We tried thee with 
other trial, and delivered thee from it. And 
thou stayedst fen years among the people ot 
Medyen, after thou hadst co. <e thither from 
Egypt, at the abode of SHo'eyb he prophet, and 
he warned thee to his dauqht \ Then thou 
earnest according to My decree, as to the 
time of thy mission, when thou <%dst attained 
the age of forty years, 0 Moses; and I have 
chosen thee for Myself. Go thou and thy 
brother unfo Me people, with My nine signs, 
and cease ye not to/ remember Me. Go ye 
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unto Pharaoh ; for he hath acted with exceed¬ 
ing impiety, by arrogating to himself divinity, 
and speak unto him with gentle speech, ex¬ 
horting him to relinquish that conduct: perad- 
▼enture he will consider, or will fear God, 
and repent. (The [mere] hope with respect to 
the two [result is expressed] because of God's 
knowledge that he would not repent.) —They re¬ 
plied, O our Lord, verily we fear that he may 
be precipitately violent against us, hastening 
to punish us, or that he may act with exceed¬ 
ing injustice towards us. He said, Fear ye 
not; fori am with you: I will hear and will 
see. Therefore go ye unto him, and say, 
Verily we are the apostles of thy Lord : 
therefore send with us the children of Israel 
unto Syria, and do not afflict them, but cease 
to employ them in thy difficult works, such as 
digging and building, and carrying the heavy 
burden . We have come unto thee with a sign 
from thy Lord, attesting our veracity in assert¬ 
ing ourselves apostles ; and peace be on him 
who followeth the right direction :— that is, he 
shall be secure from punishment. Verily it 
hath been revealed unto us that punishment 
[shall be inflicted] upon him who chargeth 
with falsehood that wherewith we have come, 
and turneth away from it. (Surah xx. 8-50.) 

M Then We sent after them, namely the 
apostles before mentioned [who were Sho’eyb 
and his predecessors], Moses, with Our signs 
unto Pharaoh and his nobles, and they acted 
unjustly with respect to them, disbelieving in 
the signs; but see what was the end of the 
corrupt doers. And Moses said, 0 Pharaoh, 
verily I am an apostle from the I^ord of the 
world unto thee. But he charged him with false¬ 
hood: so he said, I am right not to say of God 
aught but the truth. I have come unto you 
with a proof from your Lord : therefore send 
with me to Syria the children of Israel.— 
Pharaoh' said unto him, If thou hast come 
with a sign confirmatory of thy pretension, 
produce it, if thou be of those who speak 
truth. So he cast down his rod; and lo, it 
was a manifest serpent. And he drew forth 
liis hand from his bosom ; and lo, it was white 
and radiant unto the beholders. The nobles 
of the people of Pharaoh said, Verily this is 
a knowing enchanter: he desireth to expel 
you from your land. What then do ye com¬ 
mand?—They answered, Put off for a time 
him and his brother, and send unto the cities 
collectors [of the inhabitants], that they may 
bring unto thee every knowing enchanter. 
And the enchanters came unto Pharaoh. 
They said, Shall we surely have a reward if 
we be the party who overcome? He ans¬ 
wered, Yea; and verily ye shall be of those 
who are admitted near unto my person. 
They said, 0 Moses, either do thou cast down 
thy rod , or we will cast down what we have 
with us. He replied, Cast ye. And when 
they cast down their cords and their rods , they 
enchanted the eyes of the men, diverting them 
from the true perception of them ; and they terri¬ 
fied them; for they imagined them to be ser¬ 
pents running ; and they performed a great en¬ 
chantment. And We spake by revelation 
unto Mom, [saying,] Cast down thy rod. 
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And lo, it swallowed up what they had 
caused to appear changed. So the truth 
was confirmed, and that which they had 
wrought became vain; and they were over¬ 
come there, and were rendered contemptible. 
And the enchanters cast themselves down 
prostrate: they said, We believe in the 
Lord of the worlds, the Lord of Moses 
and Aaron. Pharaoh said, Have ye believed 
in Him before I have given you permis¬ 
sion? Verily this is a plot that ye have 
contrived in the city, that ye may cause its 
inhabitants to go forth from it. But ye shall 
know' what shall happen unto you at my hand. 
I will assuredly cut off your hands and your 
feet on the opposite sides— the right ha>id of 
each and his left foot: then I will crucify you 
all.—They replied, Verily unto our Lord 
shall we. return, after our death, of whatever 
kind it be ; and thou dost not take vengeance 
on us but because we believed jn the signs 
of our Lord when they came unto us. 0 our 
Lord, pour upon us patience, and cause us to 
die Muslims! (Surah vii. 101-123). 

“ And Pharaoh said, Let me alone that I 
may kill Moses, ( for they had diverted him 
from killing him,) and let him call upon his 
Lord to defend Him from me. Verily I fear 
lest he change your religion, and prevent your 
worshipping me, or that he may cause cor¬ 
ruption to appear in the earth ( that is, 
slaughter, and other offences).— -And Moses said 
unto his people, having heard this, Verily, I 
have recourse for defence unto my Lord 
and your Lord from every proud person 
who believeth not in the day of aceount. And 
a man who was a believer, of the family of 
Pharaoh (it is said that he was the son of his 
paternal uncle,) who concealed his faith, said, 
Will ye kill a man because he saith, My Lord 
is God,—when he hath come unto you with 
evident proofs from your Lord ? And if he 
be a liar, on him [will be] the evil consequence 
of his lie; but if he be a speaker of truth, 
somewhat of that punishment with which hi 
threateneth you will befall you speedily. Verily 
God directeth not him who is a transgressor, 
or polytheist, [and] a liar. 0 my people, ye 
have the dominion to-day, being overcomers 
in the land of Egypt ; but who will defend us 
from the punishment of God if ye kill his 
favourite ser vants, if it come unto us ?—Pha¬ 
raoh said, I will not advise you to do [aught] 
save what I see to be advisable, which tt, to 
kill Moses ; and I will not direct you save into 
the right way. And he who had believed 
said, 0 my people, verily I fear for you the 
like of the^day of the confederates, the like of 
the condition of the people of Noah and \A'd 
and Thamood and those who have lived 
after them:' and God willeth not injustice 
unto His servants. And, 0 my people, verily 
I fear for you the day of calling (that is, the 
day of resutrection , when the people of Para¬ 
dise and those of Hell shall often call one to 
another ). On the day when ye shall turn 
back from the place of reckoning unto hell, ye 
shall have no protector against God. And 
he whom God Bb&ll cause to err shall have 
no director, Moreover, Joseph (who was 
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Joseph the son of Jacob according to one 
opinion y and who lived unto the time of Moses ; 
and Joseph the son of Abraham the son of 
Joseph the son of Jacob, according to another 
opinion') ctime unto you before Moses, with 
ovident miraculous proofs; but ye ceased not 
to be in doubt respecting that wherewith he 
came unto you, until, when he died, ye said 
without proof God will by no means send an 
apostle after him. Thus God causeth to err 
him who is n transgressor, or polytheist, [and] 
a sceptic. They who dispute respecting the 
signs of God, without any convincing proof 
having come unto them, their disputing is very 
hateful with God and with those who have 
believed. Thus God sealeth every heart (or 
the whole heart ) of a proud contumacious 
person. 

«And Pharaoh said, 0 Human, build for 
me a tower, that I may reach the avenues, 
the avenues of the heavens, and ascend unto 
the God of MoBes; but verily I think him, 
namely Moses, a liar in his assertion that he 
hath any god but myself. And thus the wicked¬ 
ness of nis deed was made to seem comely 
unto Pharaoh, and he yrns turned away from 
the path of rectitude; and the artifice of 
Pharaoh [ended] not save in loss. And he 
who had believed said, 0 my people, follow 
me: I will direct you into the right way. 0 
my people, this present life is only a tem¬ 
porary enjoyment; but the world to come is 
the mansion of firm continuance. Whosoever 
doeth evil, he shall not be recompensed save 
with the like of it; and whosoever doeth 
good, whether male or female, and is a be¬ 
liever, these shall enter Paradise ; they shall 
be provided for therein without reckoning. 
And, 0 my people, how is it that I invite 
you unto salvation, and ye invite me unto 
the Fire ? Ye invite me to deny God, and 
to associate with Him that of which I have 
no knowledge; but I invite you unto the 
Mighty, the Very Forgiving. [There is] no 
doubt but that the false gods to the worship 
of which ye invite me are not to be invoked in 
this world, nor in the world to come, and that 
our return [shall be] unto God, and that the 
transgressors shall be the companions of the 
Fire. And ye shall remember, when ye see 
the punishment, what I say unto you ; and I 
commit my case unto God; for God seeth 
His servants.— This he said when they threa- 
tened him for opposing their religion. Therefore 
God preserved him from the evils which they 
had artfully devised ( namely slaughter), and a 
most evil punishment encompassed the people 
of Pharaoh, with Pharaoh himself (namely the 
drowning ); then they shall be exposed to the 
Fire morning and evening; and on the day 
when the hour [of judgment] shall come, if 
shall be said unto the angels , Introduce the 
people of Pharaoh into the most severe 
punishment. (Surah xl. 27-49.) 

“ And the nobles of the people of Pharaoh 
said unto him, Will thou let Moses and his 
people go that they may act corruptly in the 
earth, by inviting to disobey thee, and leave 
thee and thv gods ? (For he had made for 
them little idols for them to worship, and he said, 


I am your Lord and their Lord;—and therefore 
he said, I am your Lord the Most High.) He 
answered, We will slaughter their male chil¬ 
dren and will suffer their females to live: and 
verily we shall prevail over them. And thus 
they did unto them; wherefore the children of 
Israel complained , and Moses said unto his 
people. Seek aid of God, and be patient; for 
the earth belongeth unto God: He causeth 
whomsoever He will of His servants to inherit 
it; and the prosperous end is for those who 
fear God\ They replied, We have been 
afflicted before thou earnest unto us and since 
thou hast come unto us. He said, Perhaps 
your Lord will destroy your enemy and cause 
you to succeed [him] in the earth, and He 
will see how ye will act therein. —And We 
had punished the family of Pharaoh with 
dearth and with scarcity of fruits, that they 
might be admonished and might believe. But 
when good betided them, they said, This is 
ours :— that is, we deserve it;—and they were 
not grateful for it; and if evil befell them, 
they ascribed it to the ill luck of Moses and 
those believers who were with him. Kay, their 
ill-lock was only with God, He brought it 
upon them: but the greater number of them 
know not this. And they said unto Moses, 
Whatsoever sign thou bring unto us, to en¬ 
chant us therewith, we will not believe in 
thee. So he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
and We sent upon them the flood, which en¬ 
tered their houses and reached to the thnxits of 
the persons sitting, seven days, and the loouste, 
which ate their com and their fruits, and the 
kummal, or grubs, or a kind of tick , which 
sought after what the locusts had left, and the 
frogs, which filled their houses and their food , 
and the blood in their waters ; distinct signs : 
but they were proud, refusing to believe in 
them, and were .a wicked people. And when 
the punishment upon them, they said, 0 
Moses, supplicate for' us thy Lord, according 
to that which He hath covenanted with thee, 
namely, that He will withdraw from u* the 
punishment if we believe: verily, if thou 
remove from us the punishment, we 
will assuredly believe thee, and we will 
assuredly send with thee the children of 
Israel But when We removed from them 
the punishment until a period at which they 
should arrive, lo, they brake their promise. 
Wherefore we took vengeance on them, and 
drowned them in the sea, because they 
charged our signs with falsehood and were 
heedless of them. And We caused the people 
who had been rendered weak, by being en¬ 
slaved, to inherit the eastern parts of the 
earth and its western parts, which we blessed 
with water and trees, (namely Syria) ; and the 
gracious word of thy Lord was fulfilled on 
the children of Israel, because they had been 
patient; and We destroyed the structures 
which Pharaoh and his people had buiilt and 
what they had erected.” (Surah vii. 124- 
133.) 

“We brought the children of Israel across 
the sea, and Pharaoh and his troops pursued 
them with violence and hostility, until,, when 
drowning overtook him, he said, I believe 
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that there is uo deity but He in whom the 
children of Israel believe, and I am one of the 
Muslima. But Gabriel thrunt into his mouth 
some o f the mire of the sea, lest mercu should 
be granted him , and said , Now thou believest, 
and thou hast been rebellious hitherto, and 
wast [one] of the corrupters. But to-day we 
will raise thee with thy lifeless body from the 
sea, that thou mayest be a sign unto those 
who shall come after thee. (It is related, on 
the authority of Ibn-’Abbas, that some of the 
children of Israel doubted his death ; wherefore 
he was brought forth to them that they might 
see Aim.) But verily many men are heedless 
of Our signs. (Surah x 90-92.) 

“And We brought the children of Israel 
aoross the sea ; and they came unto a people 
who gave thomaelves up to the worship of 
idols belonging to them; [whereupon] they 
said, O Moses, make for us a god (an idol for 
us to worship), like as they have gods. He 
replied, Verily ye are a people who are ig¬ 
norant, since ye have requited God's favour 
towards you with that which ye have said; for 
that [religion] in which these are [occupied 
shall be] destroyed, and vain is that which 
they do. He said, Shall I seek for you any 
other deity than God, when He hath preferred 
vou above the peoples of your time. (Surah 
vii. 134-136.) 

“ And We caused the thin clouds to shade 
you from the heat of the sun in the desert, and 
caused the manna,and the quails to descend 
upon you, and said, Eat of the good things 
which We have given you for food, and store 
not up. — But they were ungrateful for the bene¬ 
fit, and stored up ; wherefore it was cut off from 
them. And they injured not Us thereby; but 
they did injure their own souls." (Surah 
ii. 54.) 

“ Remember, O children of Israel, when ye 
•aid, 0 Moses, we will not bear patiently the 
having one kind of food, the manna and the 
quails ; therefore supplioate for us thy Lord, 
that He may produce for us somewhat of that 
which the earth bringeth forth, of its herbs 
and its cucumbers and its wheat and its len¬ 
tils and its onions:—he said unto them, Will 
ve take in exchange that which is worse for 
that which is better?— But they refused to 
recede; therefore he supplicated God, and He 
said, Get ye down into a great city; for ye 
shall have therein what ye have asked.—And 
the marks of abjection and poverty were 
stamped upon them: so these characteristics 
necessarily belong to them , even if they are rich, 
as necessarily as the stamped coin belongeth to 
its die; and they returned with indignation 
from God. This was because they did dis- 
}>elieve in the signs of God, and slay the pro¬ 
phets (as Zechariah and John) unjustly : this 
was because they rebelled and did transgress." 
(Surah ii. 58.) 

“ And remember when Moses asked drink 
for his people, who had become thirsty in the 
desert , and We said, Strike with thy rod the 
•tone, ft was the stone that fled away with 
hie garment: it was light, square, like the head 
of a man, marble or kedhdhan .) Accordingly 
he struck it; and there gushed out from it 
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twelve fountains, according to the number of 
the tribes, all men ( each tribe of them) know¬ 
ing their drinking-place. And We said unto 
them. Eat ye and drink of the supply of God, 
and commit not evil in the earth, acting cor¬ 
ruptly. (Surah ii. 57.) 

44 Remember also when We obtained your 
bond that ye would do according to that which 
is contained in the /mw, and had lifted up over 
you the mountain, namely Mount Sinai, 
pulled it up by the roots and raised it over you 
when ye had refused to accept the Law. and We 
said. Receive that which We have given you, 
with resolution, and remember that which is 
contained in it, to do according thereto : perad- 
venture ye will fear the Fii't, or acts of dis¬ 
obedience. —Then ye turned back after that; 
and had it not been for the grace of God to¬ 
wards you and His mercy, ye had certainly 
been of those who perish. And ye know 
those of you who transgressed on the Sab¬ 
bath, by catching fish, when We had forbidden 
them to do so, and they were the people of Byleh, 
and We said unto them, Be ye apes, driven 
away from the society of men.— Thereupon 
they became such, and they perished after three 
days. —And We made it (namely that punish- 
ment) an example unto those who were con¬ 
temporary with them and those who came 
after thorn, and a warning to the pious. 
(Surah ii. 60-6? ) 

44 And Wo appointed unto Moses thirty 
nights, at the expiration of which We would 
speak to him, on the condition of his fasting 
during them; and they were [the nights of the 
month of] Dhu-l-Kaadeh; and he fasted 
during them: but when they were ended, he dis¬ 
liked the smell of his breath; so he used a 
tooth-stick ; whereupon God commanded him to 
fast ten other nights, that He might speak to 
Him with the odour of his breath, as He whose 
name be exalted hath said, and We completed 
them by adding ten nights of Dhu-l-Iiijjeh ; 
so the stated time of his Lord was completed, 
forty nights. And Moses said unto his bro¬ 
ther Aaron, at his departure to the mountain 
for the private coflocuticn, Be thou mv deputy 
among my people, and act rightly, and fol¬ 
low not the way of the corrupt doers by agree¬ 
ing with them in acts of disobedience. And 
when Moses came at Our appointed time, 
and his Lord spake unto him without an in¬ 
termediary. ho said, 0 my Lord, show me 
ThyselJ, that I may see Thee. He replied, 
Thou shalt not see Me: but look at the moun¬ 
tain, which is stronger thaw thou; and if it 
remain firm in its place, then shalt thou see 
Me. And when his Lord displayed Himself 
to the mountain (that is, token there appeared, 
of His light, half of the tip of His little finger, 
as related in a tradition which Ei-Halcim hath 
verified). He reduced it to powder, levelling it 
even with the ground around it; and Moses 
fell down in a swoon. Aud when he reco¬ 
vered, he said, Extolled be Thy perfection! 

I turn unto Thee repenting, and I am the 
first of .the believers in mv time. — God said 
unto Aim, 0 Moses, I have chosen thee above 
the people of thy time by honouring thee, by 
Mv commissions and by My speaking unt<> 
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then: therefore receive what I have given 
thee, and be of those who are grateful. And 
We wrote for him upon the tables oj the Law 
{which were of the lote-trce of Paradise, or of 
chrysolite, or of emeraldin number seven, or 
ten) an admonition concerning every requisite 
matter of religion* and a distinct explanation 
of everything; and said, Therefore receive 
it with resolution, and command thy people 
to act according to the most excellent [pre¬ 
cepts] thereof. (Surah vii. 138-142.) 

44 And the people of Moses, after it (that is, 
after his departure for the private collocation), 
made of their ornaments {which they had bor¬ 
rowed of the people of Pharaoh), a corporeal calf 
which Es-Samiree cast for them, and which 
lowed ; for he had the faculty of doing so in con • 
sequence of their having put into its mouth some 
dust taken from beneath the hoof of tty horse of 
Gabriel; and they took it as a god. Did they 
not see that it spake not to them, nor directed 
them in the way ? They took it as a god, and 
were offenders. But when they repented, 
and saw that they had erred, which was after 
the return of Moses, they said, Verily if our 
Lord do not have mercy upon us and for¬ 
give us, we shall assuredly be of those who 
perish. (Surah vii. 146-148.) 

“ And Moses returned unto his people en¬ 
raged against them , exceedingly sorrowful. 
He said, 0 my people, did not your Lord 
promise you a good true promise, that He 
would give you the Law f But did the time of 
my absence seem tedious to you, or did ye 
desire that indignation from your Lord should 
befall you, and therefore did ye break your 
promise to me, and abstain from coming after 
me t —-They answered, We did not break our 
promise to thee of our own authority ; but 
we were made to carry loads of the ornaments 
of the people of Pharaoh (which the children 
of Israel had borrowed of them under pre¬ 
tence of [requiring them for] a wedding, and 
which remained in their possession ), and we 
cast them info the fire, by order of Es-Sa- 
miree . And in like manner also Ea-Samiree 
cast their ornaments which he had, and some of 
the dust which he had taken from the traces of 
the hoofs of the horse of Gabriel; and he pro¬ 
duced unto them a corporeal calf, of flesh and 
blood, which lowed, by reason of the dust, the 
property of which ta to give fife to that into 
which it is put; and he had put it, after he had 
mouhled the calf, info its mouth . And they 
{namely Es-Sdmiree and his followers) said, 
This is your god, and the god of Moses; but 
he hath forgotten his lord here , and gone to 
seek him. God saith , But did they not see 
that it returned them not an answer, nor was 
able to cause them hurt or profit? And 
Aaron had said unto them, before the return 
of Moses, 0 my people, ye are only tried by 
it: and verily your Lord is the Compas¬ 
sionate ; therefore follow me, by worshipping 
Him, and obey my command. They replied, 
We will by no means cease to be devoted to 
the worship of it until Moses return unto us. 
Moses said after his return , 0 Aaron, what 
hindered thee, when thou sawest that they 
had gone astray, from following me? Hast 


thou then been disobedient to my command 
by remaining among them who worshipped ano¬ 
ther than God? —He answered, 0 son of my 
mother, seize me not by my beard (for he 
had taken hold of his beard with his left hand), 
nor by [the hair of] my head ( for he 
had taken hold of his hair with his right hand, 
in anger). Verily I feared lest if I followed thee 
( for a company of those who worshipped the 
calf would inevitably have followed me) thou 
shouldst say, Thou hast made a division 
among the children of Israel, and hast not 
waited for my sentence. Moses said, And 
what was thy motive for doing as thou hast, 
O Samiree ? He answered, I saw that which 
they saw not; therefore I took a handful of 
dust from the foot-marks of the horse of the 
apostle Gabriel, and cast it into the molten 
caff; and thus my soul allured me to take a 
handful of the dust above-mentioned, and to 
cast it upon that which had no life, that it 
might have life ; and I saw that thy people had 
demanded of thee that thou wouldst make them 
a god; so my soul suggested to me that this 
calf should be their god. Moses said unto Him, 
Then get thee gone from among us, and [the 
punishment] for thee during the period of thy 
life [shall be], that thou shalt say unto whom¬ 
soever thou shaft see, Touch me not:— (so he used 
to wander about the desert, and when he touched 
anyone , or anyone touched him, they both be¬ 
came affected with a burning fever :) and 
verily for thee is a threat which thou Bhalt 
by no means find to be false. And look at 
thy god, to the worship of which thou hast 
continued devoted. We will assuredly bum 
it: then wo will assuredly reduce it to pow¬ 
der and scatter it in the sea. (And Afoses, 
after he had slaughtered it, did this.) Your 
deity is God only, except whom there is no 
deity. He comprehendeth all things by His 
knowledge.—Thus, 0 Mohammad , do We re¬ 
late unto thee accounts of what hath hap¬ 
pened heretofore; and We have given thee, 
from Us, an admonition; namely the Kur-dn. 
(Surah xx. 88-99.) 

44 And they were made to drink down the 
calf into their hearts (that is, the love of'it 
mingled with their hearts as drink mingleth,) 
because of their unbelief. (Surah ii. 87.) 

“ Remember, 0 children of Israel, when 
Moses said dnto his people ivho worshipped 
the calf, O my people, verily ye have injured 
your own souls by your taking to yourselves 
the calf os a god; therefore turn with repen¬ 
tance unto your Creator from the worship of it, 
and slay one another : (fAaf is, let the innocent 
among you slay the ciiminal:) this will bet best 
for you in the estimation of your Creator. 
And he aided you to do that , sending upon 
you a black cloud , lest one of you should set 
another and have compassion on him , until there 
were slain of you about seventy thousand. And 
thereupon He became propitious towards you. 
accepting your repentance ; for He is the Very 
Propitious, the Merciful. (Surah ii, 51.) 

44 Remember, also, 0 children of Israel, 
when ye said, having gone forth with Afoses 
to beg pardon of God for if our worship of the 
calf, and having heard his words, 0 Moses, we 
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will not believe thee until we see God mani¬ 
festly :—whereupon the vehement sound as¬ 
sailed you, and ye died, while ye beheld what 
happened to you . Then We raised you to life 
after ye had been dead, that peradventuro ye 
might give thanks. (Sfirah ii. 52, 63.) 

“ And Moses chose from his people seventy 
men, of those who had not worshipped the calf , by 
the command of God, at the time appointed by 
Us for their coming to ask pardon for then 
companions' worship of the calf ; and he went 
forth with them ; and when the convulsion 
(the violent earthquake) took them away (be¬ 
cause, saith Jbn-'Abbds, they did not separate 
themselves from their people when the latter 
worshipped the calf), Moses said, 0 my Lord, 
if Thou hadst pleased, Thou hadst destroyed 
them before my going forth with them, that the 
children of Israel might have beheld it and 
might not suspect me; and me [also]. Wilt 
Thou destroy us for that which the foolish 
among ns have done ? It is naught but Thy 
trial: Thou wilt cause to err thereby whom 
Thou pleasest, and Thou wilt rightly guide 
whom Thou pleasest. Thou art our guardian j 
and do Thou forgive us and have mercy 
upon us ; for Thou art the best of those who 
forgive: and appoint for us in this world 
what is good, and in the world to come ; for 
unto Thee have we turned with repentance. 
—God replied, I will afflict with My punish¬ 
ment whom I please, and My mercy extendeth 
over everything in the world ; and I will ap¬ 
point it, in the world to come , for those who 
fear and give the legal alms, and those who 
believe on Our signs, who shall follow the 
apostle, the illiterate prophet, Mohammad , 
whom they shall find written down with them 
in the Pentateuch and the Gospel, by his name 
and his description. He will command them 
that which is right, and forbid them that 
which is evil; and will allow them as lawful 
the good things among those forbidden in their 
law , and prohibit them the impure, as carrion 
and other things, and will take off from them 
their burden and the yokes that were upon 
them, as the slaying of a soul [for an atone¬ 
ment] in repentance , and the cutting off ffjhe 
mark left by impurity. And those who shall 
believe in him and honour him and assist 
him and follow the light which shall be sent 
down with him, namely the Kur-dn, these s “ aU 
be the prosperous. (Surah vii. lt>4-156.) 

« And remember when Moses said unto his 
people, 0 my people, remember the favour 
of God towards you, since He hath appointed 
prophets from among you, and made you 
princes (masters of servants and other atten¬ 
dants), and given you what He hath not given 
any [other] of the peoples (as the manna and 
the quails and other things). 0 my people, 
enter the Holy Land which God hath decreed 
for you (namely Syria), and turn not back, 
lest ye turn losers.—They replied, 0 Moses, 
verily there is in it a gigantic people, of the 
remains of the tribe of 'A% and wo will not 
enter it until they go forth from it; but if 
they go forth from it, then we will enter. 

_Thereupon two men, of those who feared to 

disobey God , namely Joshua and Caleb, oj the 


chiefs whom Moses sent to discover the circum¬ 
stances of the giants, and upon whom God had 
conferred favour, and who had concealed what 
they had seen of the state of the giants , except¬ 
ing from Moses, wherefore the other chiefs be¬ 
came cowardly , said unto them, Enter ye upon 
them through the gate of the city , and fear 
them not; for they are bodies without hearts; 
and when ye enter it, ye overcome; and upon 
God place your dependence, if ye be believers. 
—But they said, 0 Moses, we will never enter 
it while they remain therein. Therefore go 
thou and thy Lord, and fight: for we remain 
here.— Then Moses said, 0 my Lord, verily I 
am not master of any but myself and my 
brother: therefore distinguish between us 
and the unrighteous people.— God replied, 
Verily it (namely the Holy Land) shall be for¬ 
bidden them forty years; they shall wander 
in perplexity in the land: and be not thou 
solicitous for the unrighteous people.— The 
land through which they wandered was only 
nine leagues in extent. They used to journey 
during the night with diligence; but in the 
morning they found themselves in the place 
whence they had set forth; and they journeyed 
during the day in like manner. Thus they did 
until all of them had become extinct, excepting 
those who had not attained the age of twenty 
years; and it is said that they were six hun¬ 
dred thousand. Aaron and Moses died in the 
desert; and mercy was their lot: but punish¬ 
ment was the lot of those. And Moses begged 
his Lord, when he was about to die , that He 
would bring him as near as a stone's throw to 
the Holy Land: wherefore Be did so. And 
Joshua was made a prophet after the forty 
[years], and he gave orders to fight against 
the giants. So he went with those who were 
with him, and fought against them : and it was 
Friday; and the sun stood still for him awhile, 
until he had made an end of fighting against 
them. (Surah v, 23-29.) 

« Karoon [or Korah] was of the people of 
Moses (he was the son of his paternal uncle , 
and the son of his maternal aunt , and he be¬ 
lieved in him); but he behaved insolently 
towards them; for We had bestowed upon 
him such treasures that their keys were 
heavy burdens for a company of men endowed 
with strength, in number, as some say, seventy ; 
and some, forty; and some , ten; and some, 
another number. Remember when his people 
(the believers among the children of Israel) said 
unto him, Rejoice not exultingly in the abun¬ 
dance of thy wealth ; for God loveth not those 
who so rejoice; but seek to attain, by means 
of the wealth which God hath given thee, the 
latter abode [of Paradise], by expanding thy 
wealth in the service of God; and neglect not 
thy part in this world, to work therein for the 
world to come; but be beneficent unto man¬ 
kind, by bestowing alms, as God hath been 
beneficent unto thee; and seek not to act 
corruptly in the earth; for God loveth not 
the corrupt doers. He replied, I have only 
been given it on account of the knowledge 
that I possess. For he was the most learned 
of the children of Israel in the Law, after 
Moses and Aaron. God saith, Did he not 
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know that God had destroyed before him, of 
the generations, those that were mightier 
than he in strength, and who had amassed 
more abundance of wealth f And the wicked 
shall not be asked respecting their sins, be¬ 
cause God knoweth them: therefore they shall 
be sent t nto the Fire without a reckoning. And 
Kdroon went forth unto his people in his 
pomp, with his many dependants mounted, 
adorned with garments of gold and silk, upon 
decked horses and mules . Those who desired 
the present life said, 0 would that we had 
the like of that which hath been bestowed on 
Karoon in this worldl Verily he is possessed 
of great good fortune!—But those unto whom 
knowledge of what God hath promised in the 
world to come had been given, said unto them, 
Woe to you ! The reward of God in the world 
to come (which is Paradise) is better for him 
who believeth and worketh righteousness 
than that which hath been bestowed on Kdroon 
in the present world; and none shall receive it 
but the patient in the service of God, And 
We caused the earth to cleave asunder and 
swallow up him and his mansion, and he had 
no forces to defend him, in the place of God, 
nor was he of the [number of the] saved, 
And the next morning, those who had wished 
for his place the day before said, Aha 1 God 
•nlargeth provision unto whom He pleaseth 
of His servants, and is sparing of it unto whom 
He pleaseth l Had not God been gracious 
unto us, He had caused [the earth] to cleave 
asunder and swallow up us I Aha! the un¬ 
grateful for His benefits do not prosper I 
(Surah xxviii. 76-82.) 

“ Remember, when Moses said unto his 
people (when one oj them had been slain, whose 
murderer was not known , and they asked him 
to beg God that He would discover him to them, 
wherefore he supplicated Him), Verily God 
eommandeth you to sacrifice a cow. They 
■aid, Dost thou make a jest of us ? He said, 

I beg God to preserve me from being one of 
the foolish. So when they knew that he de¬ 
cidedly intended what he had ordered, they 
said, Supplicate for us thy Lord, that He 
may manifest to us what she is ; that is, what 
is her age. Moses replied, He saith, She is a 
cow neither old nor young; but of a middle 
age, between those two: therefore do as yo 
are commanded. They said, Supplicate for 
us thy Lord, that He may manifest to us 
what is her colour. He replied, He saith, She 
is a red cow : her colour is very bright: she 
rejoicetk the beholders. Thoy said, Suppli¬ 
cate for us thy Lord, that He may manifest 
to us what she is, whether she be a pasturing 
or a working cow; for cows of the description 
mentioned are to us like one another ; and we, 
if Gpd please, shall indeed be rightly directed 
to her. (In a tradition it is said, Had they 
not said, ‘ If God please,*—she had not ever 
been manifested to them.) He replied, He 
saith, She is a cow not subdued by work that 
plougheth the ground, nor doth she water the 
field : [she is] free from defects and the marks 
of work; there is no colour in her different 
from the rest of her colour. They said, Now 
thou hast brought the truth. And they sought 


her, and found her in the possession of the 
young man who acted piously towards his 
mother, and they bought her for as much gold 
as her hide would contain. Then they sacri¬ 
ficed her; but they were near to leaving it 
undone, on account of the greatness of her 
price. (And in a tradition it is said, Had 
they sacrificed any cow whatever. He had satis¬ 
fied them: but they acted hardly towards them¬ 
selves; so God acted hardly towards them.) 
And when ye slew a soul, and contended to¬ 
gether respecting it, (and God brought forth 
[to light] that which ye did conceal— this is 
the beginning of the story [and was the occa¬ 
sion of the order to sacrifice this particular 
cow,]) We said, Strike him (that is, the stoin 
person) with part of her. So he was struck 
with her tongue, or the root oj her tail, or, as 
some say, with her right thigh; whereupon he 
came to life, and said, Such-a-one and sucA-a- 
one slew me,—to the two sons of his uncle. 
And he died. They two [the murderers] were 
therefore deprived of the inheritance, and wtre 
slain . Thus God raiseth to life the dead, and 
showeth you His signs (the proof of His 
power), that peradventure ye may understand, 
and know that He who is able to raise to life 
one soul is able to raise to life many souls, 
Then your hearts became hard, 0 ye Jews, so 
as not to accept the truth, after that, and'they 
[were] as stones, or more hard: for of stones 
there are indeed some from which rivers gush 
forth; and of them there are indeed some 
that cleave asunder and water issueth from 
them; and of them there are indeed some 
that fall down through fear of God; whereas 
your hearts are not impressed, not * do they grow 
soft, nor do they become humble. But God is 
not heedless of that which ye do: He only 
reserveth you unto your time. (Surah ii. (38- 
69.) 

“ Remember when Moses said to his young 
man Joshua the son of Nun, who served him 
and acquired knowledge from him, I will not 
cease to go forward until I reach the place 
where the two seas (the Sea of Greece and the 
Sea of Persia) meet, or travel for a long space 
of time. And when they reached the place 
where they (the two seas) met they forgot 
their fish: Joshua forgot to take it up, on their 
departure; and Moses forgot to remind him; 
and it made its way in the sea by a hollow 
passage, God withholding the water from it. 
And when they had passed beyond that place, 
and proceeded until the time of the morning- 
meal on the following day, [Moses] said unto 
his young man, Bring us our morning-meal: 
we have experienced fatigue from this our 
journey. He replied, What thinkest thou? 
When we repaired to the rock to rest at that 
place, I forgot the fish, and none made me 
forgot to mention it but the Devil; and it 
made its way in tho sea in a wonderful 
manner.— Moses said, That (namely our loss 
oj the fish) is what we were desiring: for it 
is a sign unto us of our finding him whom we 
seek. And they returned by the way that 
they had come, following tho footsteps, and 
came fg the rock. And they found one of Our 
servants (namely PU-Khidr) unto whom We 
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had granted mercy from Us (Mat u, Me 
gift of prophecy in Me opinion of some, and the 
rank of a saint according to another opinion, 
which most of the learned hold), and whom 
We had taught knowledge from U§ respecting 
things unseen. — El-Bukhdree hath related a 
tradition that Moses performed the office of a 
preacher among the children of Israel, and was 
asked who was the most knowing of men; to 
which he answered, I:—whereupon God blamed 
him for this , because he did not refer the know¬ 
ledge thereof to Him. And God said unto him 
by revelation. Verily I have a servant at the 
place where the two seas meet, and he is more 
knowing than thou. Moses said, 0 my Lord, 
and how shall 1 meet with him f He answered, 
Thou shalt take with thee a fish, and put it 
into a measuring vessel, and where thou shalt 
lose the fish, there is he. So he took a fish, 
and put it into a vessel. Then he departed, ana 
Joshua the son of Nun departed with him, until 
they came to the rock, where they laid down 
their heads and slept , And the fish became 
agitated in the vessel, and escaped from it, and 
Jell into the sea, and it made its way in the sea 
by a hollow passage , God withholding the water 
from the fish so that it became like a vault over 
it: and when Moses ’ companion awoke, he for¬ 
got to inform him of the fish. 

“Moses said unto him [namely El-Khidr], 
Shall I follow thee, that thou mayost teach 
xne [part] of that which thou hast been 
taught,fora direction unto me f He answered, 
Verily thou canst not have patience with mo. 
For how canst thou be patient with respect 
to that whereof thou comprehendest not the 
knowledge?—He replied, Thou shalt find me, 
if God please, patient; and I will not disobey 
any command of thine. He said, Then if 
thou follow me, ask me not respecting any¬ 
thing : but be patient until I give thee uii 
account thereof. And Moses assented to his 
condition . And they departed, walking along 
the shore oj the sea, until, when they em¬ 
barked in the ship that passed by them, he, 
El-Khidr, made a hole in it, by pulling out a 
plank or two planks from it on the outside by 
means of an axe when it reached the middle of 
the sea. Moses said unto him. Hast thou 
made a hole in it that thou mayest drown its 
people? Thou hast done a grievous thing.— 
(But it is related that the water entered not the 
hole.) He replied, Did I not say that thou 
couldst not have patience with me ? [Moses] 
said, Chastise me not for my forgetfulness, 
nor impose on me a difficulty in my case.— 
And they departed, after they had gone forth 
from the vessel, walking on, until, when they 
found a boy who had not attained the age of 
knowing right and wrong, playing with other 
children, and he was the most beautiful oj them 
in countenance, and he ( El-Khidr ) slew him, 
Moses said unto him, Hast thou slain an inno¬ 
cent soul, without his having slain a soul? 
Thou hast done an iniquitous thing.—He re¬ 
plied, Did I not say that thou couldst not have 
patience with me? [Moses] said, If I ask thee 
concerning anything after this time, suffer 
me not to accompany thee. Now hast thou 
received from me an excuse for thy separating 


thyself from we.—And they departed [and 
proceeded] until, when they came to the 
people of a city (which was Antioch ), they 
asked food of its people ; but they refused to 
entertain them: and they found therein a 
wall. Me height whereof was a hundred cubits, 
which was about to fall down ; whereupon he 
(El-Khidr) set it upright iri'M his hand. Moses 
said i into kirn, If thou wouldst, thou mightest 
have obtained pay for it, since they did not 
entertain us, notwithstanding our want of food. 
El-Khidr said unto him. This shall be a sepa¬ 
ration between me and thee; but before my 
separation from thee, I will declare unto thee 
the interpretation of that which thou couldst 
not bear with patience. 

“ As to the vessel, it belonged to fen poor 
men, who pursued their business on the sea; 
and I desired to render it unsound; for there 
was behind them a king, an unbeliever, who 
took every sound vessel by force. And as 
to the boy, his parents were believers, and we 
feared that he would transgress against them 
rebelliously and impiously : for, according to 
a tradition related by Muslim, he was consti¬ 
tuted bu nature an unbeliever, and had he lived 
he had so acted ; wherefore we desired that 
their Lord should create for them a better 
than he in virtue, and [one] more disposed 
than he to filial piety. And God createdJor 
them a daughter, who married a prophet, and 
gave birth to a prophet, by means of whom God 
directed a people to the right way. And as to 
the wall, it belonged to two orphan youths 
in the city, and beneath it was a treasure 
buried , of gold and silver, belonging to them; 
and their father was a righteous man; and 
thy Lord desired that they should attain 
their age of strength and take forth their 
treasure through the mercy of thy Lord. 
And I did it not ( namely what hath been men¬ 
tioned) of mine own will, but by direction of 
God. This is the interpretation of that which 
thou couldst not bear with patience. (SOrah 
xviii. 59-81.)” 

The following remarks are taken from 
Sale’s notes of al-Baizawi and other commen¬ 
tators :— 

“ There is a tradition that Moses was a 
very swarthy man ; and that when he put his 
hand into his bosom, and drew it out again, 
it became extremely white and splendid, sur¬ 
passing the brightness of the sun. 

«« Moses had an impediment in his speech, 
which was occasioned by the following acci¬ 
dent. Pharaoh one day carrying him in his 
arms when a child, he suddenly laid hold of 
his beard and plucked it in a very rough 
manner, which put Pharaoh into such a pas¬ 
sion, that ho ordered him to be put to death : 
but A'siyeh, his wife, representing to him that 
he was but a child, who could not distinguish 
between a burning coal and a ruby, he ordered 
the experiment to be made; and a live coal 
and a ruby being set before Moses, he took 
the coal and put it into his mouth, and burnt 
his tonguo; and theroupon he was pardoned. 
—This is a Jewish story a little altered. 

“It is related that the midwife appointed 
I to attend the Hebrew women, terrided by a 
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light whieh »ppe*red between the eyes of Moses 
»t his birth, and touched with extraordinary 
affection for the child, did not discover him 
to the officers, so that her mother kept him 
in her house, and nursed him three months; 
after which it was impossible for her to con- 
oeal him any longer, the king then giving 
orders to make the searches more strictly. 

“ The commentators say that the mother of 
Moses made an ark of the papyrus, and 
pitched it, and put in some cotton; and 
having laid the child therein, committed it 
to the river, a branch of which wpnt into 
Pharaoh’s garden: that the stream carried 
the ark thither into a fishpond, at the head of 
which Pharaoh was then sitting with his wife 
A'siyeh, the daughter of Muzihem; and that 
the king, having commanded it to be taken 
up and opened, and finding in it a beautiful 
child, took a fancy to it, and ordered it to be 
brought up. Some writers mention a mira- 
raculous preservation of Moses before he was 
put into the ark; and tell us, that his mother 
having hid him from Pharaoh’s officers in an 
oven, his sister, in her mother’s absence, 
kindled a large fire in the oven to heat it, not 
knowing the child was there; but that he 
was afterwards taken out unhurt.” 

MOSQUE. The Muhammadan 

place of worship, which is called in Arabic 
matjid (,v^.„-). The term 44 mosque” is found 
in all European languages, and must have been 
derived from the Arabic form of the word, 
t-g* Spanish, mesguita ; Italian, motchea ; Ger¬ 
man, Mo tehee \ French, motguie\ English, 
mosque or mosk 

For an account of these buildings, see 
masjid. 

MOTHER. (1) Kindness towards 

a mother is enjoined in the Qur’an. Surah 
xlvi. 14: “We have prescribed for man kind¬ 
ness towards his parents. His mother bore 
him with trouble, and brought him forth with 
trouble.” 

(2) Mothers cannot be compelled to nurse 
their children. 

(3) They are not, without their husband’s 
permission, allowed to move them to a strange 
place. (Hidayah, vol. i. pp. 386, 390.) 

MOURNING. The period of 

mourning for the dead is restricted to three 
days, during which time the friends and rela¬ 
tives aie expected to visit the bereaved 
family, and offer up prayers for the departed 
(fiitihah), and speak words of consolation 
(ta'zt'yah). But a widow must observe the 
custom of mourning for a period of four 
months and ten days, which period is called 
ihddd . During these periods of mourning, it is 
the duty of all concerned to abstain from the 
use of perfumes and ornaments, and to wear 
soiled garments. Lamentation, bukd' (Heb. 
bokhoh ), for the dead is strictly forbidden by 
the Prophet ( Mishkdt , book v. ch. vii.), but 
it is nevertheless a common custom in the 
East, amongst all sects of Muhammadans. 
(See Arabian Nights*, Lane's Modern Egyp¬ 
tians ; Shaw’s Travels in Barbary.) 


mu’azzin 

MU'AHID (**W). One who enters 
into covenant Qahd) with another. An iinfidel 
who is permitted by a Muslim Government to 
enter its towns and carry on traffic, i.e. a 
(tmmt. [ziMia.] 

al-MU‘AKHK H TR ( 44 Th© 
Deferrer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It does not occur in the 
Qur’ia, bnt is given in the Hadifl. 

MU'ALLIM A teacher in 

a school or mosque. Al-Mu'allimu 
Aw wed, “ The first teacher,” is a term used 
by philosophers for Aristotle. Amongst the 
§fifis it is used for Adam, who is said to be 
the first prophet. Mu l allimu ’ t-Mala'ikah , 
“ The teacher of angels,” is also used by the 
§fifis for Adam, because it is said in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 31: “0 Adam, declare 
unto them (the angels) their names.” 

MU‘ANAQAH Embrac¬ 

ing, or throwing oneself on the neck of one’s 
fyiend. A oustom especially enjoined by 
I Muhammad. ( Mishkdt , book xxii. ch. iil 
pt. 2.) 

al-MU‘AQQIBAT Lit 

“ The succeeding ones.” A title given to the 
recording angels, [kikamu ’l-kaxisix.] 

MTJ'iWITAH (*>-). The sixth 

Khalifah, and the founder of the Umiuyah 
dynasty (the Ommiades). He was the son of 
Abfi Sufyan, one of the leading Companions 
of Muhammad, and became Kh alifah on the 
death of al-Hasan, and is regarded with {great 
hatred by the Shi'ahs. He died a.h. 60. He 
was the first Khalifah who made the ghalf- 
fate hereditary. 

al-MU‘AWWIZAT (swUyutt). Lit . 

“The seekers of refuge.” The two last 
chapters of the Qur’an. 

Suratu ’1-Falaq (cxiii.), beginning with, 

“ Say : I flee for refuge to the Lord olf the 
Daybreak.” 

Suratu ’n-Nas (cxiv.) beginning, “ Say: I 
flee for refuge to the Lord of men.” 

These chapters were ordered by Muham¬ 
mad to be recited after each stated prayer. 

( [Mishkdt t book iv. ch. xix, pt. 2.) 

MU'AZ IBN JABAL (J** iW.). 

One of the most famous of the 44 Companions.” 
He was of the Banu Kh azraj, and was only 
twenty years of age at the battle of Badr. 
Being well skilled in the Qur’an, he was left 
at Makkah to instruct the people in the 
principles of Islam. He was also sent aa the 
head of a band of collectors of taxes to south 
Arabia, and became Qizi of al-Yaman. After 
Muhammad’s death, he became a leading 
person in the counsels of Abu Bakr and 'Umar, 
and was placed in charge of .Syria by the 
latter Kh alifah. He died at Ta‘un ‘Amawas. 

MU’AZZIN The caller of 

the azan, or “ summons to prayer.” In small 
mosques, the az&n is given by the Imam, but 
in the larger onea, an official is specially ap- 
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pointed for the purpose. When the mosque 
has a minaret, he calls from the top of it, but 
in smaller places of worship, from the side of 
the mosque. The first mu’azzin was Bilal, 
the son of an Abyssinian slare-girl, and Mu¬ 
hammad is related to hare said, 44 The 
callers to prayer may expect Paradise, and 
whoever serves in the office for seven years 
•hall be saved from hell fire.” (Mi*hkat % book 
it. ch. vi.) [azaw.] 

MUBAH <eW-). Lit “ Allowed.” 

A term used* in the religious and ceremonial 
law of Islam for an action which a person 
may do or let alone, being attended with 
neither praise nor blame. 

MUBARAT “ Mutual dis- 

charge/’ A term used in the law of divorce 
when a man says to his wife, 44 I am dis¬ 
charged from the marriage between you and 
me,” and she consents thereto. It is the 
tame as khub. 

.al-MUBDI* (c 3^). The Pro¬ 
ducer or Beginner.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It does not 
occur in the Qur’an, but the idea is expressed 
in Surah lxxxv. 13: 44 He produces nnd re¬ 
stores.” 

MUBTADI‘ (g-u*-). Lit. “An 

inventor.” A heretic, or a broacher of new 
opinions. 

MUDABBA R (A slave who 

has received his freedom in consequence of 
the master’s death, in accordance with a pre¬ 
vious promise.' 

MUDDA‘1 (vj***-). A plaintiff in 

a law-suit. 

MUDDA'I-'ALAIH A 

defendant in a law-suit. 

al-MUDDASSIR Lit. 

14 The Enwrapped.” The title of the Lxxrvth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs. 14 0 Thou, enwrapped 
in thy mantle, arise and preach.” This is 
considered by some to be the earliest Surah 
in the Qur’an, but others think it was the 

XCVlth. [MUHAMMAD.] 

MUFARRIHU ’L-AHZAN (e 
(Jjy-Sl). Lit. “ The making cheerful 
under affliction.” A term used by pions Mu*- 
lima for a spirit of resignation in affliction, 
which, they say, is to be produced by possess¬ 
ing faith with a firm belief in the decrees 
of fate. (‘Abdu Y-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi 
Terms.') 

MUPSID (x~a*). “A pernicious 

person.” It occurs in the Qur’an frequently, 
t.g. Surah ii. 219: 44 God knoweth the foul 
dealer (mufsid) from the fair dealer 
(mvviih)” 

MUFTI The officer who 

expounds the law. He assists the Qazi, or 
judge, and supplies him with fatwas , or deci- 
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sions. He must be learned in the Qur'ln and 
Hadis, and in the Muslim works of law. 

AL-MUdBNI (.y'uN). “ The En- 

richer.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It is referred to in the 
Qur’an, Surah iv. 129 : 44 God can make both 
independent (lit. 4 enrich ’) out of Qis abun¬ 
dance.” 

MUIJADAgAff Lit. 

44 Discoursing together.” A term used by the 
Sufis for the calling of a person by God 
through some outward means, as when, ac¬ 
cording to the Qur’an, Surah xxriii. 30, God 
spoke to Moses out of a tree. (‘Abdu ’r- 
Razziq’s Diet, of £«/* Term*.) 

MUHADDI§ (1) The 

narrator of si IJadis or acts and words of 
Muhammad. (2) One learned in the Tradi¬ 
tions. 

AL-MUHAIMtN (tf****ll). “ The 

Protector.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah lix. 23, 44 He is . . . the Protector .” 

MUHAJIR From hijrah , 

44 tiiglit.** One who performs hijrah either by 
(1) leaving Makkah in company with the 
Prophet, or (2) leaving a country ruled by an 
infidel power, or (3) by fieeing from wbat 
God has forbidden. 

MUHAJIRUN The pi. 

of Muhdjir. The exiles or refugees. A term 
used for all those converts to Islam who fled 
with their Prophet from Makkah. Under 
the title are also included all who from time 
to time joined Muhammad at al-Madinah, 
either from Makkah or from any other 
quarter, up to the taking of Makkah in 
ah. 8. They rank first in order amongst ths 
Companions of the Prophet. 

MUHALLIL (JW-). Lit “One 

who makes lawful.” The man who marries 
a divorced wife in order to make her lawful 
for her former husband if he wish to marry 
her. [divobce.] 

MUHAMMAD Lit "The 

Praised One.” Sometimes spelt Mohammed , 
Mohomedy or Mahomet. 

Muhammad, the founder of the religion 
generally known as Muhammadanism, but 
called by its own adherents Islam [ulamJ, 
was the posthumous son of ‘Abdu ’llih, by 
his wife Aminah. ‘Abdu ’llah belonged to 
the family of Hashim, which was the noblest 
tribe of the Quraish section of the Arabian 
race, and said to be directly descended from 
Ishm&el. The father of ‘Abdu ’llah and the 
grandfather of Muhammad, was ‘Abdu 1- 
Mutfckhb, who held the high office of custo¬ 
dian of the Ka 4 bah. [ka 4 bab.] The same 
year which saw the destruction of the Abys¬ 
sinian invader, and formed an epoch in the 
history of Arabia, known as the Era of the 
Elephant, on account of the vast array of 
elephants the invaders brought with them, 
witnessed the birth of Muhammad. Muham- 
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mad is said to have been born about flfty-hve 
days after the attack of Abrabah, or on the 
12th day of the month Rabiu ’1-Awwal of the 
flrat year of the Era of the Elephant, which 
M. Caussin de Perceval believes to have been 
the fortieth year of the reign of Ohosroes the 
Great (Kasra Anushirwan ), and calculates 
the date to have been August 20th, a.d. 570 
(see vol. i. pp. 282,288). According to Sprenger, 
it was April 20th, a.d. 571 (Das Leben and 
die Lehre des Mohammad , vol. i. p. 138.) 

Muhammad was bom at Makkah. And 
immediately upon his birth, his mother, 
Aminah, sent a special messenger to inform 
‘Abdu *1-Mujjfcalib of the news. The mes¬ 
senger reached the chief as he sat within 
the sacred enclosure of the Ka'bah, in the 
midst of his sons and principal men, and he 
arose with joy and went to the house of 
Aminah. He then took the child in his arms, 
and went to the Ka ( bah, and gave thanks to 
God. The QuraiBh tribe begged the grand¬ 
father to name the child after some member 
of the family, but ‘Abdu *l-MuMalib assid, «I 
desire that the God who has created the 
child on earth may be glorified in heaven, 
and he called him Muhammad, “ the praised 
one." 

Al-IJifl?, on the authority of Makhzfim 
(quoted by Abfi ’1-Fid&’, p. 59), says that on 
the night that Muhammad was born, the 
palace of Ghosroes was shaken, and fourteen 
of its turrets fell; the fires of the Persians 
were extinguished, which had not been extin¬ 
guished before for a thousand years ; and the 
lake $iwah sank. 

It was not the custom of the better class 
of women amongst the Arabians to nurse 
their children, and consequently the infant, 
soon after his birth, was made over to §u- 
waibah, a slave-girl of his unole Abu Lahab. 
Suwaibah had a son, whose name "was Mas- 
rflh» whom she nursed at the same time, and 
she had also nursed Hamzah, Muhammad's 
uncle, and Aba Salimah ; so that these three 
men were his foster-brothers. §uwaibah only 
suckled Muhammad for a few days, when the 
child was made over to Halimah, a woman of 
the tribe of the Banu Sa‘d. Halimah was the 
daughter of ‘Abdu ’llah Abu Zu'aib, the son 
of al-Haris, and she took Muhammad to her 
desert home, amongst the Banu Sa<d, where 
he remained for a period of two years. The 
foster-brother suckled by Halimah was l Abdu 
’llah, and his foster-sisters Anisah and Hara- 
mah. 

The following story connected with Mu¬ 
hammad's stay with Halimah is related by 
Abu ’1-Fida’ (p. 64). When some time passed, 
Muhammad and his foster-brother went out 
to a distance from the house, when Hallmah's 
son came to his mother and said, “ Two men 
clothed in white raiments have taken hold of 
the Quraish boy, and have thrown him down 
and have ripped open his belly.” So Hall- 
mah and her husband went to the place where 
the child was, but found him standing on his 
feet. And they said, “ What has happened to 
thee child?” And he answered and said, 

*' Two men came to me, and threw me down 


and rippedupmy belly." Than Halimah'. 
husband said to her, “ I greatly fear that this 
boy has got the epilepsy." So they took him 
Aminah. And Halimah said 
to Aminah, “ l am afraid he is possessed of a 
devil." But Aminah said, “What iin the 
world oan Satan have to do with my son that 
he should be his enemy ? ” 

This circumstance has been regarded as 
the miracle when Gabriel came and took out 
the heart of the child and washed it from the 
stains of original sin. And some commenta¬ 
tors say the first verse of the xcivth Sarah 
of the Qur’an alludes to it: M Have we not 
opened thy breast ? ” 

Muhammad ever retained a most grateful 
recollection of the kindness he had received 
from the Band Sa*d, and, in after years, he 
used to say, “Verily I am the most perfect 
Arab amongst you. My descent is from the 
Quraish, and my speeoh is the tongue of the 
Banu Sa‘d." 


> hi* sixth year, Muhammad was taken by 
his mother to al-Madinah, but on the return 
journey she fell sick, and died at a place 
called al-Abwa’, where her body was buried. 
In subsequent years, Muhammad visited his 
mother’s tomb at al-Abwa’, and wept over it, 
saying, “This is the grave of my mother: 
the Lord hath permitted me to visit it, and I 
sought leave to pray for her salvation, but it 
was not granted. So I called my mother to 
remembrance, and the tender memory of her 
overcame me, and I wept." 

The little orphan was then carried on to 
Makkah by TJznm Aim an, who, although young 
in years, became his faithful nurse and com¬ 
panion. The chaige of Muhammad was now 
undertaken by ‘Abdu 1-MuUalib, but the old 
chief died two years afterwards, and the 
child was committed to the care of his pater¬ 
nal uncle, Abft When Muhammad 

was twelve years old, he was taken by his 
uncle on a mercantile journey to Syria, and 
proceeded as far as Basra. The expedition 
lasted for some months. According to the 
Muslim historian, Abu ’1-Fida’, it was at 
Bu?ra that Muhammad met the Christian 
monk Buhaira', who is related to have said to 
Abu T»Hb, “Return with this youth, and 
guard him from the hatred of the Jews : for 
great dignity awaits this your brother’s son.” 
It was on this journey that Muhammad was 
brought in contact with the profession of 
Christianity in Syria, and had an opportunity 
of obtaining some information as to the na¬ 
tional and social customs of Christians. He 
must have also passed through many-Jewish 
settlements. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that it was on the occasion of this journey 
that Muhammad’s mind became first im¬ 
pressed with the absolute necessity of reform¬ 
ing, not only the gross idolatry of Mak kah. 
but the degrading social habits of the Arabian 
people. 

After this journey, the youth of Muhammad 
seems to have been passed uneventfully, but 
all authorities agree in ascribing to him a cor¬ 
rectness of manner, and a purity of morals, 
which were at that time rare amongst the 
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people of Makkah. The fair character and 
honourable bearing of the unobtrusive youth 
won the approbation of the citizens of Mak¬ 
kah, and by common consent he received the 
title of af-Amin, “ The Faithful," 

Between the years A.D. 580-590, the sacri¬ 
legious war broke out between the Quraish 
and the Banu Hawazin, which lasted for 
nearly ten years. In two of the contests, 
Muhammad, though only a lad, accompanied 
his uncles in their local wars. They were 
called “sacrilegious" because they were cav- 
ried on during the sacred months, when fight¬ 
ing was forbidden. 

The youth of Muhammad passed away 
without any other incidents of interest. At 
this period he was employed, like other 1 lads, 
in tending the sheep and goats of Makkah 
upon the neighbouring hills and valleys. He 
used afterwards to allude to his shepherd 
life, and say it comported with his prophetic 
office, even as it did with that of Moses and 
David: “ Verily there hath been no prophet 
who hath not performed the work of a shep¬ 
herd." 

When Muhammad had reached his twenty- 
fifth year, on the recommendation of his 
uncle," Abu T»hb, he entered the service^ of 
Khadijah, a rich widow of Makkah. She 
was of the Quraish tribe, the daughter of 
KhuwaiJid ibn Asad. With Maisarah, her 
servant, Muhammad was placed in charge of 
the widow’s merchandise, and he again tra¬ 
velled the same route which he had traversed 
thirteen years before with his uncle. His 
journey again extended as far as Busra, a 
city about sixty miles to the east of the river 
Jordan. He visited Aleppo and Damascus, 
and was doubtless brought in frequent con¬ 
tact with both Jews and Christians, and had 
another opportunity of obtaining that super¬ 
ficial acquaintance with the Jewish and 
Christian faiths, which enabled him in after 
years to embody so much of the teaching of 
the Bible in the verses of the Qur’an. “ The 
mutual animosity of Jew towards Christian,’ 
says Mr. Stobart, “ though they professed to 
worship the true God, though they appealed 
to the old Testament, and both equally re¬ 
vered the name of Abraham, and professed 
to abhor that idolatry in which he had been 
bred, may have led Muhammad to think that 
possibly more divine truth lay bid in both 
these systems of belief, though covered and 
concealed by human inventions, and may 
have suggested to him the possibility of form¬ 
ing out of these conflicting elements one 
single simple catholic creed, and of thus 
uniting mankind in the worship and love of the 
great Father of alL” (Stobart’s Islam , p. 56.) 

Muhammad having proved himself faithful 
in the commercial interests of his mistress, was 
soon rewarded with her hand in marriage. 
When Muhammad married her she was a 
widow of forty years of age, and had been 
already twice married, and had borne to her 
former husbands, two sons and a daughter. 
The house of Muhammad and Khadijah was 
a bright and happy one, and their marriage 
fortunate and fruitful. Two sons and four 


daughters were its issue. Their eldest son 
was al-Qasim, who died at the age of 
two years, whence Muhammad was some¬ 
times called AbU V- Qasim, or the father of 
al-Qasim. The other son, ‘Abdu ’Hah. *^r- 
n&med at-Tahir and at-Xaiyib, died in in¬ 
fancy. The four daughters were Zainab, 
Ruqaiyah, Umm Quia urn, and Fatiimah. 

[FATIMA!!.] 

During her lifetime, Khadijah was Muham¬ 
mad’s only wife, and he always looked back 
to this period of his life with fond remem¬ 
brance. When the world called him an im¬ 
postor and a cheat, Khadijah was the first to 
acknowledge him to be the “ Apostle of God." 
Indeed, so much did he dwell upon the mutual 
love of Khadijah and himself, that the envioua 
‘Ayishnh declared herself more jealous of this 
rival, who was dead, than of all the living 
rivals who contested with her the affection of 
the Prophet. 

As yet Muhammad was almost a stranger 
to the outside world, but he now obtained 
some reputation among his fellow men, by 
taking a prominent part in the resuscitation 
of an old league, called the Federation of the 
Fuzul [hilfu ’l-fdzul], formed in aneient 
times for the repression of acte of lawlessness 
within the walls of Makkah. A new compact 
was formed between four or five of the chief 
families of Makkah for the protection of the 
weak and oppressed, and Muhammad was 
one of the most prominent movers in this 
federation, the revival of which resulted 
mainly from his efforts. 

In his thirty-fifth year, he settled by his 
decision a grave difficulty, which had sprung 
up during the reconstruction of the Ka‘bah, 
regarding the placing of the sacred stone, 
and which almost threatened to plunge the 
whole of Arabia into another of their oft- 
recurring wars. 

The Ka‘bah was too low in the building, 
and the Quraish wished to raise it higher, and 
so they demolished it. When it was rebuilt 
as far as the position of the Black Stone, the 
question arose, who should be the honoured 
instrument of raising the sacred relic into its 
place, for each tribe claimed the honour. 
Then the oldest citizen arose and said, “ My 
advice is that the man who first entereth by 
the gate of the Banu Shaibah, shall be 
selected umpire in this difficult question, or 
shall himself place the stone." The proposal 
was agreed upon, and the first man who en¬ 
tered the gate was he who was known as o/- 
Amtn , “ The Faithful,” Muhammad, the son of 
‘Abdu ’llah. Muhammad decided upon an ex¬ 
pedient, which served to satisfy the contend¬ 
ing parties. The stone was placed on a cloth, 
and each tribe shared in the honour of rais¬ 
ing it, by taking hold of the cloth. The stone 
being thus deposited in its proper place, the 
Quraish built on without interruption, and 
the great idol Hubal was placed in the centre 
of the sacred edifice, and around were ranged 
the various other idols of the Arabian people. 
“ This circumstance,” says Sir William Muir, 
“ strikingly illustrates the absence of any 
paramount authority at Mecca at this time. 
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A curious story is related of an attempt made 
about this period to gain the rule of Mecca, 
®*P* ran ^ was Othm&n, first cousin of 
Khadija’s father. He was dissatisfied, as the 
legend goes, with the idolatrous system of 
Mecca, and travelled to the court of the 
Roman Emperor, where he was honourably 
entertained, and admitted to Christian bap¬ 
tism. He returned to Mecca, and on the 
strength of an imperial grant, real or pre¬ 
tended, laid claim to the government of the 
city. But his claim was rejected, and he fled 
to Syria, where he found a refuge with the 
Ghassanide prince. But emissaries from 
Mecca, by the aid of gifts, counteracted his 
authority with the prince, and at last'pro¬ 
cured his death.”—Muir’s Life of Mahomet , 
new ed. p. 81.) 

Shortly after the rebuilding of the Ka 4 bah, 
Muhammad adopted *Ali, the son of his 
friend and former guardian, Abu Xalib. ‘All 
was at this time only six years old. About 
this period he admitted to his closest intimacy 
another person, unconnected with him by 
family ties, but of more equal age. This was 
Zaid, a slave-boy belonging to Khadijah. who, 
to gratify her husband, made him a present 
of the slave. Zaid was the son of Harisah, 
of the Banu ‘Uzrah, a tribe which occupied 
the region of South Syria, and had been taken 
captive and sold to Khadijah’s grandfather as 
a slave. When Harisah heard that Muham¬ 
mad possessed Zaid, he came to Makkah and 
offered a large payment for his release. Mu¬ 
hammad summoned Zaid, and gave him the 
option to go or stay. Zaid elected to stay, 
and Muhammad, delighted with his faithful¬ 
ness, gave him his liberty, and adopted him 
as his son. The freed man was henceforth 
known as Zaid ibn Muhammad. 

“ Muhammad was now approaching his for¬ 
tieth year, and increased contemplation and 
reflection engaged his mind. The idolatry 
and moral debasement of his people pressed 
heavily upon him, and the dim and imperfect 
shadows of Judaism and Christianity excited 
doubts without satisfying them; and his 
mind was perplexed with uncertainty as to 
what was the true religion.” (Muir’s Life of 
Mahomet , new ed. p. 35.) 

It is probable that it was at this time Mu¬ 
hammad composed those Surahs of the Qur'an 
which express the anxious yearning of an 
inquirer rather than the more positive teach¬ 
ing of an Apostle, and we would assign to 
this period the following verses of the Qur’an, 
which, according to Muhammadan commen¬ 
tators, are admitted to be of a very early 
date. (See Jalalu ’d-din's Jtqan .) 

Sfiratu VAsr (ciii.) 

“ I swear by the declining day I 

41 Verily, man’s lot is cast amid destruction, 

“ Save those who believe and do the things 
which be right, and enjoin truth and enjoin 
each other to be patient.” 

Suratu ’l-‘Adiyat (c.):— 

“ By the snorting chargers 1 
44 And those that dash off sparks of fire 1 
“ And those that scour to the attack at 
morn! 
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44 And stir therein the dust aloft; 

“ And cleave therein their midway through 
a host 1 

44 Truly, man is to his Lord ungrateful, 

44 And of this he is himself a witness; 

44 And truly, he is vehement in the love of 
this world’s good. 

44 Ah 1 knoweth he not, that when that 
which is in the graves shall be laid bare, 

44 And that which is in men's breasts shall 
be brought forth, 

44 Verily their Lord shall on that day be in¬ 
formed concerning them? ” 

Suratu ’1-Fatihah (i.) 

44 Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds. 

The compassionate, the merciful 1 
“ King of the day of reckoning t 
44 Thee only do we worship, and to Thee do 
we cry for help. 

44 Guide Thou us on the straight path, 

44 The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been graciouswith whom thou art not 
angry, and who go not astray,” 

The latter Surah is the Fatihah, or initial 
prayer, Ac., often recited in public worship, 
and it appears to contain, if not the very 
words, at all events the gist of the dail^ 
prayer of an anxious and inquiring soul. 

These Surahs were most probably followed 
by others of a similar character, being poeti¬ 
cal effusions rather than express enunciations 
of any definite teaching. For example, Surahs 
ci., xcv., civ,, xcii., xci., cvi. 

Muhammad seems to have employed him¬ 
self in such meditations as find expression in 
these Surahs, some years before he assumed 
the office of a divine teacher, for it was but 
slowly and by degrees that he was led on to 
believe that he was really called of God, to 
preach a reformation both to his own people 
and to all mankind. 

Bewildered by his own speculations amidst 
uncertain flickerings of spiritual,light, Mu¬ 
hammad spent some time in retirement, and 
in the agonies of distress -repeatedly medi¬ 
tated suicide. Perplexed with the myste¬ 
rious destiny of man and the failure of re¬ 
peated revelations, he would fall into ecstatic 
reveries, and it was during one of these sea¬ 
sons of retirement, in the cave of Hira’, that 
he believed an angel appeared to him in a 
dream, and that the first revelation came. 
According to the traditions collected by al- 
Bukhari and Muslim (see Arabic edition, as 
Matthew’s translation in the Mishkat is defec¬ 
tive in several very important particulars), the 
first communication was made to Muhammad 
in a dream, 

‘Ayishah relates; “ The first revelations 
which the Prophet of God received were in 
true dreams. He never dreamed but it came 
to pass as regularly as the dawn of day 
After this the Prophet went into retirement, 
and he used to seclude himself in a cave in 
Mount Hira', and worship there day and 
night. He would, whenever he wished, return 
to his family at Makkah, and theii go back 
again, taking with him the necessaries of life. 
Thus he continued to return to Khadijah 
from time to time, until one day the re vela- 
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tion came down to him, and the angel ( Malak) 
came to him and said, ‘ Read ’ (i'W); but the 
Prophet said, ‘I am not a reader. And the 
Prophet related that the angel took hold of 
him, and squeezed him as much as he could 
bear, and then said again, ‘ Read ; and the 
Prophet said, * I am not a reader. Then the 
angel took hold of him a second time, and 
squeezed him as much as he could boar, and 
then let him go, and said, ‘ Read’; then the 
Prophet said,' I am not a reader. Then the 
angel again seized the Prophet, and squeezed 

him, and said:— . T j u 

* Read thou, in the name of thy Lord who 

created ;— . .. , 

1 Created man out of clots of blood:— 

* Read thou I For thy Lord is the most 
Beneficent, 

‘ Who hath taught the use of the pen 

* Hath taught man that which he knoweth 

HOt.' „ . . , . V 

(See Qur’an, Suratu VAlaq (xcvi.), 
the first five verses.) 

Then the Prophet repeated the words with a 
trembling heart. And he returned (i.«. from 
Hira’ to Makkab) to Khadijah, and said, 

»Wrap me up, wrap me up.’ And they wrapped 
him up in a garment until his fear was dis¬ 
pelled ; and he told Khadijah what had oc¬ 
curred, and he said to Khadijah, *1 was 
afraid I should die.’ Then Khadijah said, 

* No, it will not be so, I swear by God. He 
will never make thee melancholy or sad. 
For you are kind to your relatives, you 
apeak the truth, you are faithful in trust, you 
bear the afflictions of the people, you spend 
in good works what you gain in trade, you 
are hospitable, and you assist your fellow 
men.’ After this Khadijah took the Prophet 
to Waraqah, who was the son of her uncle, 
and said to him, ‘0 son of my uncle, hear 
what your brother’s son says to you. Then 
Waraqah said to the Prophet,* 0 son of my 
uncle, what do you see ? ’ Then the Prophet 
told Waraqah what he had seen; and Wara¬ 
qah said, ‘ This is the Ndmus [hamus] which 
God sent to Moses, 0 would to God I were 
young in this time 1 and would to God I were 
living at the time of your people turning you 
out 1 ’ The Prophet said, ‘ Will my people 
turn me out?’ And Waraqah said, ‘Yes. 
No man has ever come as you have come, 
and not been held in enmity; but if I should 
lWe to that day, I will give you great help. 
Waraqah soon died, and after that the reve¬ 
lation ceased (i.e. for a time).” 

The first vision was followed by a consi¬ 
derable period, during which n° further 
revelation was given, and during which Mu¬ 
hammad suffered much mental depression. 

“ During this period,” al-Buhharl says, “ the 
Prophet was very sorrowful, so much so that 
he wished to throw himself from the top of a 
hill to destroy himself.” 

But after a lapse of time, as he was wrapped 
up in his garments and lay stretched upon his 
carpet, the angel is said to have again ad¬ 
dressed him, in the chapter which begins 
(Surah lxxiv.)— 
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44 O thou enwrapped in thy mantle, 

Arise and preach 1 * 

Muhammad then believed himself to be a 
commissioned Apostle, the messenger and the 
prophet of God, sent to reclaim a fallen 
people to the knowledge and service of their 
God. His revelations were God’s Book, and 
his sayings the utterances of inspiration. 

The first convert to Islam was his I* 1 *®*® 1 
wife Khadijah, the two next, ‘All and Zaid, 
his adopted children, and afterwards his old 
trusted friend, Abu Bakr,‘‘ the True.” Then 
followed‘Usman, who was a grandson of *Abdu 
’1-MuUalib; Talhah, the renowned warrior of 
after days; and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahmin, a merchant 
of some consequence. The new converts 
soon numbered some fifty eouls, either 
members of the Prophet’s family or his 
dearest friends. , 

An important change now occurred m the 
relations of Muhammad with the citizens of 
Makkah. Their hostility -was aroused, and 
the Muslims were subjected to some perse¬ 
cution and indignity It wae not, however, 
until some three years of his ministration had 
elapsed that any general opposition was or¬ 
ganized. Hostility once excited soon showed 
itself in acts of violence. Sa‘id, a youthful 
convert, was attacked whilst leadity a party 
of Muslims in prayer. He defended himself, 
and struck one of his opponents with a camel 
goad. It was, saye Sir William Muir, ‘ the 
first blood spilt in the cause of Islam. 

In the fourth year of his mission, Muham¬ 
mad took possession of the house of Arqom 
(a recent convert), and there held meetings 
for those who wished to know the teaching of 
the Prophet more perfectly. 

The house of Arqam was in front of the 
Ka‘bah, and was therefore in a convenient 
position. So famous did it become as the 
birth place of believers, that it was after* 
wards styled the “ House of Islam. 

As the number of believers increased, so 
did tho enmity of the persecutor, and in order 
to escape the danger of perversion, Muham¬ 
mad recommended such of his followers who 
were without protection to seek an asylum in 
a foreign land. Eleven men, accompanied 
by their families, set out for the port of 
Shueiba. where, finding two vessels about to 
sail, they embarked in haste, and were con¬ 
veyed to Abyssinia. - , 

Here they met with a kind reception from 
the Negus, or king, and their period of exi e 
was Dassed in peace and comfort. This is 
termed the first hijrah, or “ flight," to Abys¬ 
sinia, as distinguished from the later andmor. 
extensive emigration to the aame land ln 
three months the refugees returned to Mak- 
kfth 

About this time a strange episode occurred, 
in which Muhammad sought a «ompromise 
with hie people, by ^Imitting their gc^s into 
his system as intercessors with the Supreme 
BeJ. While the Quraish eat beneath the 
Ka^ah, he recited the following Sfirah as an 
inspired message (liii.):— _ 

44 And see ye not Lit and ‘Uxxa, 

And Manat the third besides ? 
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These are exalted female *, 

And verity their intercegsion is to be hoped 
for.* 

The idolaters were reconciled, and bowed 
before the God of Muhammad. But his heart 
•mote him; and not long after the obnoxious 
lines (those in italics) were said to be recalled 
by Gabriel, as suggested by the Evil One, and 
there was substituted the uncompromising 
denunciation of idolatry, from which he never 
after swerved:— 

44 What 1 shall there be male progeny unto 
you, and females unto him ? 

M That indeed were an unjust pax-tition. 

fi They are naught but names which ye and 
your fathers have invented.” 

In the sixth year of his mission, the cause 
of Muhammad was strengthened by the acces¬ 
sion of two powerful citizens, Hamzah and 
‘Umar. £amzah was the uncle and also the 
foster-brother of the Prophet, a man of dis¬ 
tinguished bravery, whose heroism earned for 
him the title of the « Lion of God." ‘Umar 
was a bold impulsive spirit, the very man 
needed to give strength to a cause, one who 
in a remarkable manner left the impress of 
his character upon the religious system he 
embraced. He succeeded Abu Bakr in the 
ghalifate, and left the stamp of his fierce 
warlike spix*it upon Islam, f dm ab.] 

Alarmed at the bold part which Muhammad 
and his followers were now able to assume, 
the Quraish formed a hostile confederacy, by 
which all intercourse with the Muslims and 
their supporters was suspended. The seve¬ 
rity of the ban at last overreached its object, 
for the sympathies of the people were enlisted 
by their privation in favour of Muhammad 
and his followers. The interdict was can¬ 
celled and the Hashimites restored to freedom. 

In the beginning of the tenth year of 
his mission, and in the fiftieth of his life, 
Muhammad lost his faithful and devoted wife 
Kfeadijah. For twenty-five years she had 
been bis counsellor and Support, and his grief 
at her death at first was inconsolable. She 
was sixty-five years old when she died. Abu 
Talib, the Prophet’s uncle and guardian, died 
a few weeks afterwards. His conversion to 
Islam is a matter of uncertainty. Within two 
months of the death of JChadijah (who was 
his only wife during her lifetime), the Prophet 
married Saudah, the widow of one of the 
Abyssinian emigrants, and also betrothed 
himself to ‘Ayishah, the daughter of his 
fnend Abu Bakr, then but a girl of seven 
years. 

Abu T«ib had hardly been buried a fort¬ 
night when Muhammad, followed only by his 
faithful attendants, set out on an adventurous 
mission to at-T&’if* a place sixty miles to the 
east of Makkah, and the nearest city of im¬ 
portance. He went first to the three prin¬ 
cipal men of the city, and explained the 
object of his mission, and invited them to the 
honour of supporting him in sustaining the 
new faith. But he failed in producing con- i 
viction. Muhammad remained at at-Ta’if ten * 
days, but with no success. The mob, stirred I i 
up to hasten the departure of the unwelcome j j 
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visitor, hooted at him in the streets, and 
t pelted him with stones, and at last compelled 
him to flee out of the city. They chased 
[ him fully two miles across the sandy plain, 
until wearied and mortified, he took refuge 
for the night in a neighbouring garden, where 
he spent some time in earnest prayer. (Muir. 
2nd ed., p. 114.) r V 

Keinvigorated by the rest, he set forth on 
the return journey to Makkah. 

Repulsed from at-Ta’if, and utterly hope¬ 
less at home, the fortunes of Muhammad 
seemed dark, but hope dawned at Last from 
an unexpected quarter. At the yearly pil- 
» a little group of worshippers from 
al-Madinah was attracted and won over at 
Mini by the preaching of Islam, joined his 
mission, and the following year they met Mu¬ 
hammad and took the oath of aHegiance 
which is known as the first Pledge of'Aqabak 
This little party consisted of twelve men, ten 
were of the Khazraj and two of the Aus 
tribe. They plighted their faith to Muhammad 
as follows:—« We will not worship any but 
one God, we will not steal, neither will we 
commit adultery, nor will we kill our chil¬ 
dren; we will not slander in anywise ; and we 
will obey the Prophet in everything that is 
just.” 

At al-Madinah the claims of the new Pro¬ 
phet found a ready response. A teacher was 
deputed from Makkah to al-Madtnnh, and 
the new faith spread with marvellous rapi¬ 
dity. 

The hopes of Muhammad were now fixed 
on al-Madinah, visions of his journey north¬ 
wards doubtless flitted before his imagination 
and the musing of the day, reappeared in his 
midnight slumbers. 

He dreamed that he was swiftly carried 
by Gabriel on a winged steed past al-Madinah 
to the Temple of Jerusalem, where he was 
welcomed by the former Prophets all as¬ 
sembled in solemn conclave. From Jeiusalem 
he seemed to mount upwards, and to ascend 
from one heaven to another, until he found 
himself in the awful presence of his Maker, 
who dismissed him with the order that he 
should command his followers to pray five 
times a day. |mi*baj, bdraq.] 

When the time of pilgrimage again arrived, 
Muhammad found himself surrounded by an 
enthusiastic band of seventy disciples from 
al-Madinah, who in a secret defile at Mina 
plighted their faith, the second Pledge of 
Aqabah) whereby they promised to receive 
and defend the Faith at the risk of their own 
lives. After this Muhammad deter min ed to 
quit Makkah, and the command was given, 

41 Depart unto al-Madinah, for the Lord hath 
verily given you brethren in that city, and a 
house in which ye may find refuge.” And so, 
abandoning house and home, the Muslims set 
out secretly in little parties for al-Madinah, 
where the numbers soon reached to about 
one hundred and fifty, counting women and 
children. Muhammad, with Abfi Bakr and 
*Ali, with their families, were left almost 
alone in Makkah. The Quraish held a council, 
and determined to slay Muhammad; but 
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being warned of their designs, he escaped to 
Mount §aur, near Makkah, where he hid him¬ 
self three days in a cave, and after three 
more days he reached al-Madinah. 

The day of his flight, .or hijrak , marks the 
Muhammadan era, or Hegira. The date of 
the flight was the 4th of Rabi*u T-Awwal, 
and by the calculations of M. Caussin de 
Perceval, the 20th of June, a.d. 022. 

^ The flight to al-Madinah changes the 
scene, and with it the character of the por¬ 
tions of the Qur’an revealed there. He who 
at Makkah is the admonisher and persuader, 
at al-Madinah is the legislator and the war¬ 
rior, and the verses of the Qur’an assume a 
more didactic tone. Poetry makes way for 
prose, and he openly assumes the office of a 
public warner and prophet. 

The idolaters of Makkah disappear and 
their place is taken by the hypocrites [mu- 
nafiqun] of al-Madinah. Here at al-Madinah 
there was no opposition to Muhammad and 
his doctrines; but, nevertheless, an under¬ 
current of disaffection prevailed. The head 
of the party was ‘Abdu llah ibn Ubaiy, who, 
but for the new turn in the fortunes of the 
city was on the point of being its chief. 
These disaffected citizens, the munafiqun, 
or “ hypocrites,” as they are called, continued 
to be the objects of bitter denunciation in the 
Qur’in till near the close of the Prophet’s 
career. But before the success of Islam they 
too vanish from the scene. 

The first year of Muhammad’s residence at 
al-Madinah was chiefly occupied in building 
the great mosque [xasjidc ’n-nabi], and in 
providing houses for himself and his followers. 
In a short time he became the recognised 
chief of the city. The mosque and the houses 
were finished within seven months of Mu¬ 
hammad’s arrival. About the middle of the 
winter he left the house of Abu Aiyub, with 
whom he had been staying, and installed 
Saudah in her new residence. Shortly after¬ 
wards he Celebrated his nuptials with ‘Ayi- 
shah, who, though she had been three years 
affianced, was but a girl of ten years. 

Thus, at the age of fifty-three, a new phase 
commenced in the life of Muhammad. Hi¬ 
therto limiting himself to a single wife, he had 
shunned the indulgence, but he now surrounds 
himself with the cares and discord, of poly¬ 
gamy. The unity of his fsihily was now broken, 
never again to be restored. Thenceforward 
his love was to be claimed, his attentions 
shared by a plurality of wives, and his days 
spent between their houses, for Muhammad 
had no separate apartments of his own. 

Those Muslims who had left Makkah with 
the Prophet and settled in al-Madinah, were 
now known as the Refugees [^iuhajikun] 
whilst those who embraced the faith at al- 
Madinah, were designated the Assistants or 
Allies [ansar]. Both these names in time 
became titles of distinguished honour. 

In the second year of the Uijrah, Muhammad 
commenced hostilities against the Quraish, 
and the first pitched battle took place at 
Badr. With an army of 305 followers, of 
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whom two-thirde were citizens of al-Madinah, 
Muhammad routed a force three times the 
number. The following graphic description 
of the battle of Badr is given by Sir William 
Muir. (New ed. p. 230.) 

“ The valley of Badr consists of a plain, 
with steep hills to the north and east; on the 
south is a low rocky range; and on the west 
rise a succession of sandy hillocks. A rivulet, 
rising in the inland mountains, runs through 
the valley, producing along its course nume¬ 
rous springs, which here and there were dug 
into cisterns for the accommodation of tra¬ 
vellers. At the nearest of these springs, the 
army of Mahomet halted. Hab&l, a citizen 
of Medina, advised him to proceed onwards. 

‘ Let us go,’ he said, ‘to the farthest spring, 
on the Bide 'of the enemy. I know a never- 
failing fountain of sweet water there; let us 
make that our reservoir, and destroy the 
other wells.’ The advice was good. It was 
at once adopted, and the command of the 
water thus secured. 

“The night was drawing on. So they 
hastily constructed near the well a hat of 
palm branches, in which Mahomet and Abu 
Bakr slept. Sad ibn Mu&dz (Sa‘d ibn Mu‘ag) 
kept watch by the entrance with his drawn 
sword. It rained during the night, but more 
heavily towards the camp of the Coreish. 
The Moslim army, weaned with its long 
march, enjoyed sound and refreshing sleep. 
The dreams of Mahomet turned upon his 
enemies, and they were pictured to his ima¬ 
gination as a weak and contemptible force. 

“In the morning he drew up his little 
army, and, pointing with an arrow which he 
held in his hand, arranged the ranks. The 
previous day ho had placed the chief banner, 
that of the Refugees, in the hands of MuaAl, 
who nobly proved his right to the distinction. 
The Khazrajite ensign was committed to 
Hob&b; that of the Bani Aus, to SAd ibn 
Mu&dz. 

“ Meanwhile, dissension again broke out m 
the camp of the Coreish, on the policy of 
fighting against their kinsmen. Shaiba and 
Otba (‘Utbah), two chiefs of rank, influenced, 
it is said, by their slave AddAs (the same who 
comforted the Prophet on his flight from 
TAyif), strongly urged that the attack should 
be ’ abandoned. Just then, Omeir, a diviner 
by arrows, having ridden hastily round the 
valley, returned to report the result of his 
reconnaisance. ‘ Ye Coreish,’ he said, after 
telling them his estimate of the enemy’s 
number, 1 calamities approach you, fraught 
with destruction. Inevitable death rideth 
upon the camels of Yathreb (Yasrib). It is a 
people that hath neither defence nor refuge 
but in their swords. They are dumb as the 
grave; their tongues they put forth with the 
serpent’s deadly aim. Not a man of them 
shall we kill, but in his stead one of ourselves 
also will be slain; and when there shall have 
been slaughtered amongst us a number equal 
unto them, of what avail will life be to us 
after that ? ’ These words began to produce 
a pacific effect, when Abu Jahl, as before, 
loudly opposed the proposals for peace. Turn- 
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ing to Amir the Hadhromite, he bade him call 
to mind the blood of hie brother slain at 
Nakhla. The flame was rekindled. Amir 
threw off his clothes, cast dust upon his 
body, and began frantically to cry aloud his 
brother's name. The doceased had been a 
confederate of tha.family of Shaiba and Otba 
(‘Utbah). Their pride and honour were 
affected. They saw that thoughts of peace 
must now be scattered to the winds; and 
they resolved signally to vindicate themselves 
from the imputation of cowardice cast on them 
by Abu JahL The army was drawn up in 
line. The three standards for the centre and 
wings were borne, according to ancient pri¬ 
vilege, by members of the house of Abd al 
Dar. They moved forward but slowly over 
the intervening sand-hills, which the rain had 
made heavy and fatiguing. The same cause, 
acting with less intensity, had rendered the 
ground in front of Mahomet lighter and more 
firm to walk upon. The Coreiah laboured 
under another disadvantage; they had the 
rising sun before them, while the army of 
Medina faced the west. 

“ Mahomet had barely arrayed his line of 
battle, when the advanced column of the 
enemy was discerned over the rising sands in 
front. Their greatly superior numbers were 
concealed by the fall of the ground behind, 
and this imparted confidence to the Moslems. 
But Mahomet Vraa fully alive to the critical 
poaition. The fate of IfUrn hung upon the 
issue of the approaching battle. Followed 
by Abu Bakr, he hastened for a moment into 
the little hut, and raising his hands, poured 
forth these earnest petitions, “ O Lord, I be¬ 
seech Thee, forget not Thy promise of assis¬ 
tance and of victory. 0 Lord I if this littlo 
band be vanquished, idolatry will prevail, and 
the pure worship of thee cease from off the 
earth j ’ 1 The Lord/ said Abu Bakr, 

comforting him, ‘ will surely come to thine 
aid, and will lighten thy countenance with the 
joy of victory/ 

“ The time for notion had arrived. Maho¬ 
met again came forth. The enemy was 
already close; but the army of Medina 
remained still. Mahomet had no cavalry to 
cover an advance, and before superior num¬ 
bers he must keep close his ranks. Accord¬ 
ingly the Prophet had strictly forbidden his 
followers to stir till he should give the order 
for advance; only they were to check any 
flank movement of the Coreish by the dis¬ 
charge of arrows. The cistern was guarded 
sb their palladium. Certain desperate war¬ 
riors of the Coreish swore that they would 
drink water from it, destrpy it, or perish in 
the attempt. Scarcely one returned from the 
rash enterprise. With signal gallantry, 
Asw&d advanced close to the brink, whena 
blow from Hamza’s sword fell upon his leg, 
and nearly severed it from his body. Still 
defending himself, he crawled inwards and 
made good his vow; for he drank of the 
water, and with hie remaining leg demolished 

E rt of the cistern before the sword of 
Li ne * pnt an end to hie life. 

“ Already, after the fashion of Arabian 


warfare, single combats had been fought at 
various points, when the two brothers Shaiba 
and Otba, and Walid the son of Otba, still 
smarting from the words of Abu Jahl, ad¬ 
vanced into the space between the armies, 
and defied three champions from the army of 
Mahomet to meet them singly. Three citi¬ 
zens of Medina stepped forward; but Maho¬ 
met, unwilling either that the glory or the 
biu*den of the opening conflict should rest 
with hie allies, called them back; and, turn¬ 
ing to bis kinsmen said: * Ye sons of Hishim ! 
arise and fight, according to your right/ 
Then Obeida (‘Ubaidah), Hamza, and AH, 
the ancle and cousins of the Prophet, went 
forth. HAmza wore An ostrich feather in his 
breAst, and a white plume distinguished the 
helmet of Ali. But their features were hid 
by their armour. Otba, therefore, not know¬ 
ing who his opponents might be, cried aloud, 

* Speak, that we may recognise you! If ye 
be equals, we shall fight with you.’ Hamza 
answered, 1 1 am the son of Abd al Muttalib 
—■Hamza, the Lion of God, and the Lion of 
His Prophet/ * A worthy foe/ exclaimed, 
Otba; • but who are these others with 
thee ? ’ Hamza repeated their names. Otba 
replied, * Meet foes, every one I * 

“ Then Otba called to bis son Walid, 1 Arise 
and fight.' So Walid stepped forth and Ali 
came out against him. They weiw the 
youngest of the six. The oombat was short; 
Walid fell mortally wounded by the svrord of 
Ali. Eager to avenge his son’s death, Otba 
hastened forward, and Hamza advanced to 
meet him. The swords gleamed quick, and 
'again the Coreishite warrior was slain by the 
Moslim lion. Shaiba alone remained of the 
three champions of Mecca; and Obeida, the 
veteran of the Moslems, threescore years and 
five, now drew near to fight with him. B6th 
being well advanced in years, the conflict was 
less decisive than before. At last, Shaiba 
dealt a sword-cut on the leg of Obeida with 
such force as to sever the tendon, and bring 
him to the ground. Seeing this, Hamza and 
Ali both rushed on Shaiba and despatched 
him. Obeida survived but for a few days, 
and was buried on the march back at Sufra. 

“ The fate of their champions was ominous 
for the Coreish, and their spirits sank. The 
ranks began to close, with the battle-cry on 
the Moslem side of, * Ye conquerors, strike 1 1 
and the fighting became general. But there 
were still many of those soenes of individual 
bravery which characterise the irregular war¬ 
fare of Asiatic armies, and often impart to 
them a Homeric interest. Prodigies of va¬ 
lour were exhibited on both sides; but the 
army of the Faithful was borne forward by 
an enthusiasm which the half-hearted Coreish 
were unable to withstand. 

“ What part Mahomet himself took in the 
battle is not clear. Some traditions represent 
him moving along the ranks with a drawn 
sword. It is more likely (according to others) 
that he contented himself with inciting his 
followers by the promise of divine assistance, 
and by holding out the prospect of Paradise 
to those who fell The spirit of Omeir, a 
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lad of but sixteen yemrSi was kindled witWn 
him aa he listened to the Prophet's words. 
Tradition delights to tell of the ardour with 
which the stripling threw away a handful of 
dates which he was eating. ‘ Is it these, he 
exclaimed, ‘ that hold me back from Para¬ 
dise? Verily I will taste no more of them 
until I meet my Lord t * With such words, 
he drew his sword, and, casting himself 
upon the enemy, soon obtained the fate he 

coveted. . . 

«It was a stormy wintry day. A piercing 
blast swept across the valley. * That,* said 
Mahomet, ‘is Gabriel with a thousand , 
angels flying as a whirlwind at our foe. j 
Another, and yet another blastit was 
Michael, and after him, Seraphil, each with a 
like angelic troop. The battle raged. The 
Prophet stooped, and lifting a handful of 
gravel, cast it towards the Coreish, and t 
cried, ‘ Confusion seize their faces 1 The , 
action was well timed. The line of the | 
Coreish began to waver. Their movements . 
were impeded by the heavy sands on which ! 
they stood; and, when the ranks gave way, j 
their numbers added but confusion. The t 
Moslems followed eagerly on their retreating | 
steps, slaying or taking captive all that fell 
within their reach. Retreat soon turned into 
ignominious flight. The Coreish, in their 
haste to escape, cast away their armour and 
abandoned their beasts of burden with the 
camp and equipage. Forty-nine were killed, i 
and about the same number taken prisoners. 
Mahomet lost only fourteen, of whom eight j 
were citizens of Medina, and six Refugees. | 
u Many of the principal men of the Coreish, 
and some of Mahomet’s bitterest opponents, 
were slain. Chief amongst these was Abu 
Jahl. Muadz brought him to the gr 0 ™** b 7 
a blow which cut his leg in two. Muftdz, m 
his turn, was attacked by Ikrima (‘Ikrimah), 
the son of Abu Jahl, and bis arm nearly 
severed from bis shoulder. As the mutilated 
limb hanging by the skin impeded bis Action, 
Mu&dz put his foot upon it, pulled it off, and 
went on his way fighting. Such were the 
heroes of Bedr. Abu Jahl was yet breathing 
when Abdallah, Mahomet’s servant, ran up, 
and cutting off his head, earned it to his 
master. • The head of the enemy of God I 
exclaimed Mahomet ‘ God 1 There is none 
other God but He!’ ‘There is no other! 
reeponded Abdallah, as he caBt the bloody 
head at the Prophet's feet. ‘ It is more 
acceptable to me,’ cried Mahomet, * than the 
choicest camel in all Arabia.’ 

“ But there were others whose death caused 
no gratification to Mahomet. Abdul Bokh- 
tari had shown him special kindness at the 
time when he was shut up in the quarter of 
Abu T&lib ; Mahomet, mindful of this favour, 
had commanded that he should not be 
harmed. Abdul Bokhtari had a compamon 
seated on his camel behind him. A wamor, 
riding up, told him of the quarter given by 
Mahomet; but added, ‘ I cannot spare the 
man behind thee.’ ‘ The women of Mecca, 
Abdul Bokhtari exclaimed, «shall never say 
that I abandoned my comrade through love 
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of life. Do thy work upon us.* So they 
were killed, both he and his companion. 

“After the battle was over, some of the 
prisoners were cruelly put to death. The fol¬ 
lowing incident illustrates the savage spirit 
already characteristic of the faith. Omeya 
ibn Khalf and his son were unable to escape 
with the fugitive Coreish, and, seeing 
Abdal Rahmin pass, implored that he 
would make them his prisoners. Abdal 
Rahm&n, mindful of an ancient friendship, 
cast away the plunder he was carrying, and, 
making both his prisoners, was proceeding 
with them to the Moslim camp. As the 
party passed, BiUl espied his old enemy—for 
Omeya had used to persecute him—and he 
screamed aloud, * Slay him. This man is the 
head of the unbelievers. I am lost, I am lost, 
if he lives! * From all sides the infuriated 
soldiers, hearing Bilil’s appeal, poured in 
upon the wretched captives; and Abdal Rah- 
m&n, finding resistance impossible, bade them 
save their lives as best they could. Defence 
was vain; and the two prisoners were imme¬ 
diately cut in pieces. 

a When the enemy had disappeared, the 
army of Medina was for some time engaged 
in gathering the spoil. Every man was 
allowed to retain the plunder of anyone 
whom he himself had slain. The rest was 
thrown into a common stock. The booty con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and fifteen camels, 
fourteen horses, carpets and other articles of 
fine leather, vestments, and much equipage 
and armour. A diversity of opinion arose 
about the distribution. Those who had 
hotly pursued the enemy and exposed their 
I lives in securing the spoil, claimed the whole, 

| or at the least a superior portion; while 
I such as had remained behind upon the field 
1 of battle for the safety of the Prophet and of 
the camp, urged that they had equally with 
the others fulfilled the part assigned to 
them, and that, having been restrained by 
duty from the pursuit, they were entitled to 
| a full share of the prey. The contention was 
i 80 sharp, that Mahomet interposed with a 
message from heaven, and assumed posses¬ 
sion of the whole booty. It was God who 
had given the victory, and to God the spoil 
belonged: * They will ask thee concerning 
the prey. Say, the prey is God’s and his 
Prophet’s. Wherefore fear God, and dispose 
of the matter rightly among youselves; and 
1 be obedient unto God and His Prophet, if ye 
be true Believers’—and so on in the same 
strain. Shortly afterwards, the following 
ordinance, which the Mussulman law of prize 
recognises to the present day, was given 
i forth : 1 And know that whatsoever thing ye 
i plunder, verily one fifth thereof is for God 
and for the Prophet, and for him that is of 
1 kin (unto the Prophet), and for the orphans, 
i and the poor, and the wayfarer—if ye be they 
that belie vo in God, and in that which We 
sent down to our Servant on the Day of 
Discrimination, the day on which the two 
armies met; and God is over all things 
powerful.’ (See Qur’an, Surah viii.) 

“In accordance with the divine command, 
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the booty was gathered together on the field, 
and placed under»a special officer, a citizen 
of Medina, The next day it was divided, 
near Snfra, in equal allotments, among the 
whole army, after the Prophet’s fifth had 
been set apart. All shared alike, excepting 
that the horsemen received each two extra 
portions for their horses. To the lot of every 
man fell a camel, with its gear; or two 
camels unaccoutred ; or a leathern couch, or 
some such equivalent. Mahomet obtained 
the famous camel of Abu Jahl, and a sword 
known by the name of Dzul FicAr (Zu 1- 
Fiqar). The sword was selected by him 
beyond his share, according to a custom 
which allowed him, in virtue of thef prophetic 
dignity, to choose from the booty, before 
division, whatever thing might please him 
most. 

u The sun was now declining, so they hastily 
dug a pit on the battle-field, nnd cast the 
enemy's dead into it. Mahomet looked on, ns 
the bodies were brought up and cast in. Abn 
Bnkr, too, stood by, and, examining their 
features, called aloud their names. 4 Otba ! 
Shaiba I Omeyya! Abu Jahl! * exclaimed 
MAhomet, sis one by one the corpses were, 
without ceremony, throw" into the common 
grave. 4 Have ye now found that which 
your Lord promised you true? What my 
Lord promised me, that verily have I found 
to be true. Woe unto this people 1 Ye have 
rejected me, your Prophet! Ye cast me 
forth, and others gave me refuge; ye fought 
against me, and others came to my helpP 
4 0 Prophet 1 ’ said the bystanders, * dost 
thou speak unto the dead? 1 4 Yea, verily,* 
replied Mahomet, ‘-for they well know that 
the promise of their Lord unto them hath 
fully come to pass.’ 

“ At the moment when the corpse ot Otba. 
was tossed into a pit, a look of distress over¬ 
cast the countenance of his son, Abu Hodzeifa 
(Abu Huzaifah). Mahomet turned kindly to 
him, and said, 4 Perhaps thou art distressed 
for thy father’s fate ?* 4 Not so, 0 Prophet 
of the Lord! I do not doubt the justice of 
my father’s fate; but I knew well his wise 
and generous heart, and I had trusted that 
the Lord would have led him to the faith. 
But now that I see him slain, and my hope 
destroyed, it is for that I grieve.’ So the 
Prophet comforted Abu Hodzeifa, and blessed 
him, and said, * It is well.* 

« The army of Medina, carrying their dead 
and wounded, retired in the evening to the 
valley of Otheil, several miles from Bedr: and 
there Mahomet passed the night. On the 
morrow the prisoners were brought up be¬ 
fore him. As he scrutinised each, his eye 
fell fiercely on Nadhr, son of H&rish (al-Nazr 
ibn al-Haris). 4 There was death in that 
glance,’ whispered Nadhr, trembling, to a 
bystander. 4 Not so,’ replied the other, 
4 it is but thine own imagination.’ The 
unfortunate prisoner thought otherwise, and 
besought Musftb to intercede for him. 
Mnsab reminded him that he had denied 
the faith and persecuted Believers* 4 Ah ! ’ 
said Nadhr, 4 had the Coreish made thee 


a prisoner, they would never have put 
thee to,death 1* ‘Even were it so,* MusAb 
scornfully replied, 4 1 am not as thou art; 
IslAm hath rent all bonds asunder.’ MicdXd, 
the captor, fearing lest the prisoner, and with 
him the chance of a rich ransom, was about 
to slip from his hands, cried out, 4 The pri¬ 
soner is mine!* But at this moment the 
command to 4 Strike off his head! * was in¬ 
terposed by Mahomet, who had been watch¬ 
ing what passed. 4 And, 0 Lord! ’ he added, 
4 do thou of thy bounty grant unto Micdud a 
better prey than this.’ Nadhr was forth¬ 
with beheaded by Ali. 

| 44 Two days afterwards, about half-way to 

Medina, Ocba, another prisoner, was ordered 
out for execution. He ventured to expostu¬ 
late and demand why he should be treated 
more rigorously than the other captives. 
4 Because of thy enmity to God and to His 
Prophet,* replied Mahomet. 4 And my little 
girl! * cried Ocba, in the bitterness of his 
soul, 4 who will take care of her ? * 4 Hell- 
fire ! * exclaimed the heartless conqueror, 
and on the instant his victim was hewn to the 
ground. 4 Wretch that thou wast!* con¬ 
tinued Mahomet, 4 and persecutor! unbeliever 
in God, in His Prophet, and in His Book ! I 
give thanks unto the Lord that hath slain 
thee, and comforted mine eyes thereby.’ ** 

Such was the battle of Badr Insignificant 
in numbers, but most memorable in the 
annals of Islam on account of its important 
results. It was at Badr that 44 the Prophet ” 
first drew the sword in the assertion of his 
claim as a commissioned apostle of the Most 
High God, and the victory is attributed in 
the Qur’an to the direct intervention of the 
Almighty. See Surah iii. 11:— 

44 Ye have already had a sign in the meet¬ 
ing of the two hosts. The one host fought 
in the cause of God, and the other was 
infidel To their own eye-sight, the infidels 
saw you twice as many as themselves: And 
God aided with His succour whom He would : 
And in this truly was a lesson for men endued 
with discernment.” 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator, says 3,000 
angels fought for the Muslims on the battle¬ 
field of Badr. 

Muhammad was received in triumph at al- 
Madinah, but his joy was interrupted by the 
death of his daughter Ruqaiyah, the divorced 
wife of ‘Utbah ibn Lahab, but who had been 
afterwards married to Usman ibn ‘Affan. On 
his return to al-Madlnah (a.h. 3), Muhammad 
found his position much strengthened,and from 
this time the Qur’an assumes a rude dicta torial 
tone. He who at one time only spoke as a 
searcher after truth, now demands unhesi¬ 
tating obedience from the whole country of 
Arabia 

The Jews, however, were still unimpressed 
and were slow to acknowledge Muhammad, 
although he claimed to be but the teacher of 
the creed of Abraham. Muhammad sought 
but a plausible excuse for a rupture with the 
sons of Israel, and an opportunity soon pre¬ 
sented itself. A Muslim girl was insulted by 

j a youth of a Jewish tribe, and, taking advan- 
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tage of the circumstance, tho whole tnbe 
was attacked, proscribed, And 
Their houses and lands were confiscated and 
divided amongst the Faithful. In the course 
of the same year, Ka‘b ibn al-Ashraf, a Jew, 
was assassinated because he unwed the 
Muslims with his verses. About this timo, 
Muhammad married his fourth w if e, Hafflah, 
the daughter of‘Umar the celebrated ghali- 
fah. In the early part of the year, al-Hasan, 
the son of Fatimah and ‘All, was born. 

The tidings of the defeat at Badr aroused 
the bitterest feelings ol the Quraish. They 
advanced upon al-Madinah 3,000 strong. In 
ten days the Makkan army reached Zul-bal- 
fah, four miles south of al-Madinah, and then 
moving northwards, they encamped at Uhud, 
an isolated mountain three miles north-enst 
of the city. Muhammad, clad in armour, led 
out his army of 1,000 men, and halted for 
the night; and at early dawn advanced pn 
Uhud He was soon abandoned by Abau j 
'llfth, ’the chief of the Hypocrites [munafi- 
qun! with 300 of his followers. 

Khalid ibn al-Walid, a name afterwards 
famous in Muslim history, commanding the 
right wing of the Quraish, attacked the 
Muslims, and raised the cry, “Muhammad 
is slain! ” The confusion of the Faithful 
was great, and defied all the efforts of Mu¬ 
hammad to rally them. The Prophet him- 
self was wounded in the face by two arrows. 
The Muslims were completely defeated, but 
the retreat was ably conducted by AbuBakr, 
‘Umar, and ‘Usman, and the victorious 
Quraish did not attempt n pursuit. 

Abu ’1-Fida’ gives the following quaint 
account of the battle:— 

“ When the two armies engaged and ap¬ 
proached each pther, Hind,_ daughter of 
‘Utbah, the wife of Abu Sufyan, arose with 
the women that were with her, and they beat 
upon tho tabors as they followed the men to 
battle. And Hind said,‘Well done, ye sons 
of ‘Abdu ’d-D&r, well done? Strike ye with 
every weapon ye possess.” And IJamzah, the 
Prophet’s uncle, fought most valiantly that 
day ; and he slew Artah, the standard-bearer 

of the unbelievers.” . 

And Abu Kamiyah, the Laiaite slew 
Mus‘ab, the standard-bearer of the Muslims, 
and when Mus‘ab was slain, the Prophet gave 
the standard of Islam to ‘AH, the son of Abu 
Tahb Now, tho archers were too eager for 
the spoil, and they left the position in which 
Muhammad had posted them. And lyiahd, 
the leader of the unbelievers, came with the 
cavalry to the rear of the Muslims, and raised 
a cry that Muhammad was slain. So the 
Muslims were overcome by the unbelievers, 
and the Quraish gained the victor)'. The 
number of martyrs in the cause of Islam who 
fell at Uhud was seventy. The number of 
the slain amongst the unbelievers was twenty- 
two. The enemy even struck Muhammad. 
Their stones hit him and he fell. His fore- 
toeth were struck out, and ho was wounded 
in the face. Two nails of the helmet entered 
the faco of Muhammad. And Abu ‘Ubaidah 
pulled one of the nails out of his face and 
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ane tooth dropped out; and he pulled out 
another nail and another tooth dropped out. 
And when Abu ‘Ubaidah was taking out the 
teeth, Suniin Abu Sa‘id sucked the blood 
from Muhammad’# face and swallowed it. 
Upon which the Prophet said, ‘Whosoever 
toucheth my blood, him shall the fire of hell 

never touch.’ _ 

« Then Hind and her companions fell on 
the Muslims who were slain, and cut off their 
noseB and their ears. And Hind cut a slice 
from IJamzah’s liver and ate it. Then Abu 
Sufyan, the husband of Hind, stuck his spear 
into Hamzah’s body, and cried with a loud 
voice,' ‘The fortunes of war are uncertain 
The day of Uhud for the day of Badr ! Let 
the idol of Hubal be exalted ! ’ Then Mu¬ 
hammad sought for the body of his uncle, 
and ho found it lying on the ground with the 
belly ripped open and the oars and nose cut 
off.’ And the Prophet said, ‘God hath re¬ 
vealed to mo concerning the Quraish. v erily, 
retaliation shall be made on thirty of them 
for the death of Hnmzab, and verily Hamznh 
is now in the seventh heaven.’ Then Muham¬ 
mad prayed for Hamznh, and went to each of 
the bodies of the slain and prayed for them. 
Some of the Muslims wanted f to carry their 
dead to al-Madinah, but the Prophet said. 

‘ Bury them where they fell.’ ” TT , « 

There is an allusion to the defeat at Uhud 
in the third Surah of the Qur’an: “What 
befell you when the two armies met by God • 
permission. Count not those who are killed 
in thfi way of God as dead. They are living 
with their Lord.” 

The fourth year of the Hijrah (^d. 625) 
opened with the despatch of 500 Muslims 
against the tribe of Asd, who were making 
preparations to invade al-Madinah. The 
enemy fled at the appearance of the Muslim 
troops, and the place was sacked. 

During this year there were several expedi¬ 
tions. Amongst others, one against the JewiBn 
tribe Banu Nazir, whose homes were spoiled, 
and the people banished, because they would not 
accept the mission of the “ Apostle of God. 
There is an allusion to this event in the second 
Surah of the Qur’an. A second expedition 
was also made to Badr, but there was no 
fighting, although the event is known as the 
second battle of Badr; for after waiting eight 
days for an engagement with the Quraish, the 
Muslims returned in triumph to al-Maduiah. 

It wns about this time that Muhammad 
made two additions to his haram, by marry¬ 
ing Zainab, the widow of ‘Ubaidah, who fell 
at Badr, as his fifth wife, and Ummu Sah- 
mnh, the widow of Abu Salimah, who fell at 
the battle of Uhud, for his sixth; thus ex¬ 
ceeding the legal number of four wives, to 
which he restricted his followers. 

Muhammad being threatened by combined 
contingents of the Quraish, the Banu Ghat* 
fan and the Jewish tribes of Nazir and Qu- 
rnizah, who advanced upon al-Madinah with 
an army of 12,000 men, he, at the advice of a 
Persian named Salman, caused a trench to be 
dug round the citv, and then issued forth to 
defend it at the head of 3,000 Muslima. Both 
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tides remained inactive for nearly a month, 
when, at last, the Quraish and their allies 
broke up the eiege. This engagement is 
known in Muslim history as Gazwatu ’/• 
JCk undaQt or the w Battle of the Ditch. 
Special reference is made to this event in the 
Qur'an, Sdrah xxxiii. 9, where the success of 
j the Muslims is attributed to the intervention 
of God, « who sent a blast and a host that 
were not seen.” . . , 

The next expedition was against the JeWisn 
tribe, the Banu Quraizah, when Muhammad 
led an army of three thousand men with 
thirty-six horse. The Jews sustained a siege 
of some twenty-five days, but were at last 
compelled to capitulate. Their fate was left 
to the decision of the Prophet’s companion, 
Sa‘d, whose sentence was that the male cap¬ 
tives should be slain, the female captives and 
children sold into slavery, and the spoils 
divided amongst- the army. The Prophet 
commended the cruel judgment of Sa‘d, as a 
decision according to the judgment of God, 
given on high from the seven heavens; and 
about 700 captives were deliberately be¬ 
headed, in parties in the presence of Muham¬ 
mad. One of the female captives, Rihanah, 
whose husband and male relatives had 
perished in the massacre, the Prophet re¬ 
served for himself. This cruel massacre of 
the Banu Quraijsah is commended in the 
xxxnird Surah of the Qur'an, verse 25. 

Before the close of this year, Muhammad 
married his ceusin Zainab. The Prophet 
had previously given her in marriage to 
Zaid ibn Harisah, his freed man and adopted 
son. But upon visiting the house of Zaid, 
and not finding him at home, the Prophet 
accidentally cast his eyes on Zeinab, and was 
so smitten with her beauty, that ho ex¬ 
claimed, “Praise bolongeth unto God, who 
turneth the hearts of men even as He will.' 
Zainab saw that she had made an impression 
on the‘Prophet’s heart, and when her hus¬ 
band returned, recounted the circumstances 
to him. Zaid determined to part with her in 
favour of his friend and benefactor, and 
offered to divorce her. But the relations of 
the Arabs to their adopted children were so 
strict, that nothing but n revelation from 
heaven could settle the difficulty. It was to 
meet this domestic emergency that the Pro¬ 
phet produced the following verses of the 
Qur'an, Surah xxxiii 36-88, to sanction his 
own heart’s desire:— 

(« And it is not for a believer, man or woman, 
to have any choice in their affairs, when God 
and His Apostle have decreed a matter: and 
whoever disobeyeth God and Hia Apostle, 
erreth with palpable error. And, remembei 
when thou aaidst to him unto whom God had 
shown favour, and to whom thou also hadst 
shown favour, 1 Keep thy wife to thyself, and 
fear God ; ’ and thou didst hide in thy mind 
what God would bring to light, and thou 
didst fear man; but more right had it been 
to fear God. And when Zaid had settled 
concerning her to divorco her, we married 
her to thee, that it might not be a crime in 
the faithful to marry the wives of their 


adopted sons, when they have settled the 
affair concerning them. And the behest of 
God is to be performed. No blame attacheth 
to the Prophet where God hath given him a 
permission. Such was the way of God with 
those prophets who flourished before thee." 

The scandal of the marriage was removed 
by the pretended revelation, and according to 
the Traditions, Zainab used to vaunt herself 
as the one wife of the Prophet’s ha rim who 
had "been given in marriage by God Himself. 
At all events, she exchanged a husband who 
had a pug nose and was short and ill-favoured 
for one who waa the leading chief of Arabia! 

Muhammad's numerous marriages (four 
being the legal number—Surah iv. 3) were 
likely to excite the jealousy and opposition of 
less favoured Mnslims, but an additional 
chapter of the Qur’an avoided complications, 
and allowed the “ Prophet of God ” greater 
liberty in this respect 1 See Surah xxxiii. 
49: “0 Prophet, we have allowed t thee thy 
wives whom thou hast dowered, and the 
•laves whom thy right hand posscssetli . . . 
and any believing woman who has given 
herself up to the Prophet, if the Prophet 
desireth to wed her; a privilege for thee 
above the rest of the Faithful.” 

About this time certain injunctions were 
issued for the seclusion of women, and for the 
regulation of social and domestic intercourse 
(Surah xxv.). These rules were made more 
stringent in the case of the Prophet’s own 
wives, who, in the case of incontinence, are 
threatened with double punishment (Surah 
xxxiii.). The jealousy of the Prophet, who 
was now getting old, was allayed by the 
Divine command, that his wives should, in the 
event of Iiis death, never marry again. The 
obligation devolving on believers, to consort 
equally with their several wives, was also 
relaxed specially in the Prophet s favour 
(Surah xlviii.). 

In the sixth year of the Hijrah several mili¬ 
tary expeditions were made. Amongst others, 
to the Barn! Qurai&nh and the Banu Lahyan. 
Ou his return from the last expedition Mu¬ 
hammad stopped for a few moments to visit 
the grave of his mother, and desired to pray 
for her soul But a verse from tho Qur’an, 
alleged to have been revealed on this occa¬ 
sion, forbade his praying for the forgiveness 
of one who died an infidel. Surah iat. 114, 
115:— 

“It is not for the Prophet or the Faithful 
to pray for the forgiveness of those, even 
though they be of kin, who associate other 
beings with God, after it hath been made 
clear to them that they are to be the inmates 
of Hell. For neither did Abraham ask for¬ 
giveness for his father, hut in pursuance of 
a promise which he had promised to him: 
but when it was shown him that he was an 
enemy to God, he declared himself clear of 
him. Yet Abraham was pitiful, kind." 

Muhammad marched in person against the 
Banu 1-Musfcaliq, and completely surprised 
and routed them. One thousand camels, 
five thousand sheep, and a great many 
women and children, became the spoil of the 
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Muslims. One of the female captive*, named 
Juwaimali, fell to the lot of Habit ibn Qme, * 
who, ns a meritorious act, offered to release j 
her and give her her liberty, for h certain , 
•urn On applying to Muhammad to help 
her with the money to pay the ransom, he 
readily agreed to do so, and when she a a* 
freed he married her. Thereupon, the Mas- , 
lims recognised the Banu ’1-Mu*taliq as allies. 
Juwairiyah survived Muhammad forty-tire 

y6 At the last stage, returning from the cam¬ 
paign against the Banu 1-Mu?taliq, ‘Ayishah s 
tent and litter were by inadvertence earned 
away, while she was for a moment absent, 
and on her return she found herself m the 
dark alone. Expecting the mistake to be 
discovered, she sat down to await the issue, 
when, after some delay, one of the 
came up, and finding her in this phght, bade 
her mount his camel, and so conducted her 
to al-Madinah. The citizens drew sinister 
conclusions from the circumstance, and Mu¬ 
hammad himself became estranged from 
•Ayishah, and she retired to her father s 
home. Several weeks elapsed, when, at 
length, the Prophet wh .uperaetnrallj m- 
formed of her innocence (Surah xxrr.). f “® 
law was then promulgated which requires 
four eye-witnesses to establish the charge of 
adultery, in default of which the imputation 
is to be punished as a slander, with eighty 
lashes, [qazaf.] ‘Ayishah was taken back 
to her home, and her accusers were beaten. 

It was during the year A.H. 6 , that Muham¬ 
mad conceived the idea of addressing foreign 
sovereigns and princes, and of inviting them to 
embrace Islim. His letter to the Emperor 
Heraclius has been handed down by Ibn 
‘Abbas (MiMat, book xvii. ch. civ.), and is 

as follows_ . 

“ In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful, Muhammad, who is the savant 
of God, and His Apostle, to Haruql, the 
Qaisar of Rum. Peace be on whoever hna 
gone on the straight road. After this I say, 
Verily, I call you to Islam. Embraco Islam, 
and God will reward you twofold. If you 
turn away from the offer of 
you be the sins of your people. 0 people of 
the Book (i.e. Christians), come towards a 
creed which is fit both for us and for you. 
It is this, to worship none but God, ami not 
to associate anything with God, and not to 
call others God. Therefore, O ye people of 
the Book, if ye refuse, beware 1 W e are Mus¬ 
lims, and our religion is Islam. 

(Heal.) 

*• Mchammau, the Apostle of God. 

The letter was r ent to the Governor of 
Busra that he might convey it to Ciessr, 
but we have no record of a reply having been 

received. _ _ . „. - 

He also wrote to Kasra-Parwiz, King of 
Persia, but Kasra tore the letter in pieces. 
On hearing the fate of his letter, Muhammad 
said, “ Even so shall his kingdom be shattered 
to pieces.” His third embassy was to Naja- 
siht the King of Abyssinia, who received the 
message with honour. The fourth was to 
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Jarih ibn M«tU. the Muqauqi*, or Governor, 
of Kgypt. J»nb a * 01 * P° lrt ® "l' *' , 
begged tbo Prophet’H arceptenoe of l wo 
beautiful Coptic eUve girl*. One of theeo, 
Shirin, tbo Prophet g*re to KZ* 

but he reserved the other Mariyah, for him¬ 
self. In due time, Mariyah presented the 
Prophet with a eon, who was named rbr*- 
him, the birth of which made the mother a 
free woman, and placed her in the 1 ho £°?F m *‘ e 
position of the wife. But the Prophet s ex¬ 
treme fondness for the recent addition to his 
already extensive harim was resented by his 
numerous wives. ‘Ayishah and ljaf*ah were 
especially enraged, for the Prophet “j 

the habit of visiting Mariyah on the day due 
to one of those ladies. Hafsah, who, being 
the daughter of ‘Umar, was a person of great 
political importance, took up the matter, an 
in order to pacify her the Prophet swore 
solemnly that he would never visit Mariyah 
tguin and enjoined Haf?ah to keep the secret 
from the rest of his wives. She, hownsr, 
revealed it in confidence to ‘Ayishah! Mu¬ 
hammad was annoyed at finding his con¬ 
fidence betrayed, and separated himself for 
a whole month from his wives, and spent his 
time in Mariyah’a apartment. The situation 
was a difficult one, not merely on account of 
the complications caused in his own domestic 
circle, but because ‘Umar, the °* 

Hafsah, was a most important political per¬ 
sonage in those days. The only way out of 
the difficulty was to produce a third direct 
revelation from heaven, which appeared m 
the Siiratu t-Tahrim, or the “ Chapter of 
Prohibition” (lxvi.), of the Qur’an, and reads 

as follows:— , , ,, .. . . 

“ Why 0 Prophet 1 dost thou hold that to 
be forbidden which God hath made lawful to 
thee, from a desire to please thy wives, smee 
God is Lenient, Merciful? God hath allowed 
you release from your oaths; and God is 
your master; and He is the Knowing, lse. 
When the Prophet told a recent occurrence as 
a secret to one of his wives (*>. Haf?ah), and 
when she divulged it and God informed him 
of this, he acquainted her with part and with- 
held part. And when he had told her of it, 
she said, ‘Who told thee this? He s.td, 

* The Knowing, the Sage hath told it me. it 
ye both be turned to God in penitence, for now 
have your hearts gone astray . . . but if ye 
conspire against the Prophet, then know that 
God is his Protector, and Gabriel, and every 
just man among the faithful; and the angels 
are bis helpers besides. Haply if he put you 
both («>. Hafsuh and ‘Ayishah) away, hi. 
Lord will give him in exchango other wives 
better than you, Muslims, believers, devout, 
penitent, obedient, observant of fasting, both 
known of men and virgins. 

In the Muharram of a.h. 7, Muhammad 
assembled a force of 1,600 men, and marched 
against Khaibar, a fertile district inhabited 
by the Jews, and situated about six days 
march to the north-east of al-Madinah. The 
attack on Kfeaibar taxed both the energy and 
skffi of the Warrior Prophet, for it’was de¬ 
fended by several fortresses. The fort 
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(Jam uk was defended by Kinantih, a powerful i 
Jewish chief, who claimed fur himself the I 
title of u King of the Jews." Several assaults J 
were made and vigorously repulsed by the j 
besieged. Both Abu Bakr and ’Umar were , 
equally unsuccessful in their attempts to take i 
the position, when the Prophet selected ‘All 
to lead a detachment of picked men. A 
famous Jewish warrior named Marhab, now 
presented himself, and challenged ‘All to 
single combat. The challenge was accepted, 
and ’All, armed with his famous sword 

Zu ’1-Fiqar.” given to him by the Prophet, 

( left the head of his adversary in twain, and 
secured a victory. In a few days all the J 
fortresses of the district were taken, and 
Khaihar was subjugated to Islam. 

Amongst the female captives was Safiyah, 
Ibc widow of the chief Kinanah. who had 
fallen at Qamus. One of Muhammad’s fol¬ 
lowers begged her for himself, but the Pro¬ 
phet, struck with her beauty, threw his 
mantle over her, and took her to his harim. 

The booty taken at Khaibar was very con¬ 
siderable, and in order to secure the district 
to Muslim rule, the Jews of the district were 
exiled to the banks of the Jordan. 

It was during the Khaibar expedition that 
Muhammad instituted Mut'ah, an abomin¬ 
able temporary marriage, to meet the de¬ 
mands of his anny. This is an institution 
still observed by the Shi‘ahs, but said by the' 
Sunnis to have been abolished by Muhammad. 
[met*ah.] It was at Khaibar that an at¬ 
tempt was made, by a Jewess named Zainab, 
to poison Muhammad. She dressed a kid, 
and having steeped it in deadly poison, placed 
it before the Prophet, who ate but a mouthful 
of the poisoned kid when the deed was dis¬ 
covered. Zainab \vas immediately put to 
death. 

The subjugation of the Jewish districts of 
Fa dak, Wadi ’1-Qura and Tannah, on the 
confines of Syria, followed that of Khaibar. 
This year, in the sacred month of Zu ’1- 
Q.vdah, Muhammad decided to perform the 
‘Umrah, or religious vistation of Makkab 
[‘cmraii], and for this purpose he left al¬ 
ii adinah with a following of some 4,400 men. 
When they were within two days’ march of 
Makkab, their advance was checked by the 
hostile Quraish, and Muhammad, turning to the 
west from ‘Usfau, encamped at al-Hudaibiyah, 
within seven miles of the sacred city. At this 
spot a truce was made, which is known as the 
treaty of al-Hudaibiyah, in which it was stipu¬ 
lated that all hostilities should cease for ten 
years, and that for the future the Muslims 
should have the privilege, unmolested, of 
paying a yearly visit of three days to the 
Ka-bah. 

After sacrificing the victims at al-Hudai- 
biyah, Muhammad and his followers returned 
to al-Madinah. 

The advent of the holy month Zu’1-Qa‘dah, 
of the next year (a.h. 8), was eagerly expected 
by Muhammad and his followers, for then, ! 
according to the terms of the truce of al- 
Hudaibiyah, they might, without molestation, 
visit the holy city, and spend three days in 


the performance of the accustomed ritea. The 
number of the faithful swelled on the approach 
to nearly 2,000 men, and the Quraish thought 
it best to retire with their forces to the 
heights overlooking the valley. Seated on 
his camel al-Qaswa, which eight years be¬ 
fore had borne him in his flight from the cave 
of Saur a hunted fugitive, the Prophet, now 
surrounded by joyous crowds of disciples, the 
companions of. his exile, approached and 
saluted the holy shrine. Eagerly did he press 
forward to the Ka‘bah, touched with his 
staff the Black Stone, seven times made the 
circuit of the holy house, seven times jour¬ 
neyed between as-Safu and al-Marwah, sacri¬ 
ficed the victims, and fulfilled all the cere¬ 
monies of the lesser pilgrimage. 

While' at Makkab he negotiated an 
alliance with Maimunah, his eleventh and last 
wife. His marriage gained him two most 
important converts—Khalid, the Sword of 
God,’’ who before this had turned the tide of 
battle at Uhnd; and ‘Amr, destined after¬ 
wards to carry* to foreign lands the victorious 
standards of Islam. 

The services of these two important con¬ 
verts were quickly utilised. An envoy from 
Muhammad to the Christian Prince of Boatra, 
in Syria, having been slain by the chief of 
Miitah—a village to the south-east of the 
Dead Sea—a force of 3,000 men, under his 
adopted son Zaid, was sent to exact retribu¬ 
tion, and to call the offending tribe to the 
faith. On the northward march, though they 
learnt that an overwhelming force of Arabs 
and Homans—the latter of whom met the 
Muslims for the first time—was assembling to 
oppose them, they resolved resolutely to push 
forward. The result was their disastrous 
defeat and repulse. Zaid and Ja‘far, a brother 
of ‘All, fell defending the white banner of the 
Prophet. Khalid. by a series of manoeuvres, 
succeeded in drawing off the army, and con¬ 
ducting it without further loss to al-Madinah. 
A month lgter, however, ‘Amr marched un¬ 
opposed through the lands of the hostile 
tribes, received their submission, and restored 
the prestige of Islam on the Syrian frontier. 
Muhammad deeply felt the loss of Zaid and 
Ja*far, and exhibited the tenderest sympathy 
for tlieir widows and orphans. 

The defeat at Mutah was followed, in the 
south, by events of the greatest moment to 
Muhammad. Certain smouldering hostilities 
between tribes inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of Makkah broke forth about the end of the 
year. The6o were judged to be infractions 
of the treaty (some of these tribes being in 
league with the Quraish), and were eagerly 
seized upon by Muhammad, as justifying 
those designs upon Makkah which the suc¬ 
cess of his anus, and the dominion he pos¬ 
sessed over numberless tribes in the north, in 
the Hijaz, and N&jd, now made it easy for him 
to carry out. 

Having, therefore, determined to attack his 
native city, he announced his intention to his 
followers, and directed his allies among the 
Bedouin tribe, to join him on the march to 
Makkah. Although he took every precaution 
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to prevent his preparations becoming known, j < 
the news reached the ears of the Quraish, { 
who sent Abu Sufyan to deprecate his anger | 
and to ask him to abandon his purpose. 
Humiliation and failure were the only result 
of this mission. m 

On the 1st January, a.d. 030, Muhammad s 
march commenced, and after eight days, 
through unfrequented roads and defiles, the 
army, swelled to the number of 10,000 men, 
halted and lighted their camp fires on the 
heights of Marru ’z-^ahran, a day s mai ch 
from the sacred city. The Prophet had been 
joined on his march by his uncle al*‘Abbas, 
and on the night of his arrival Abu Sufyan 
again presented himself, and besought ail 
interview. On the morrow it was granted. 

Has the time not yet come, 0 Abu $ufyan, 
cried Muhammad, “ for thee to acknowledge 
that there is hut one God, and that I aui his 
Apostle.” He answered that his heart still 
felt some hesitancy : but seeing the threaten¬ 
ing sword of al-‘Abbas, and knowing t a 
Makkah was at the mercy of the Prophet, he 
repeated the prescribed formula of belief, and | 
was sent to prepare the city for his approach. ] 
The Prophet made his public entry mto 
Makkah on his favourite camel, having Abu 
Bakr on his right hand, Usaid on his left, 
and Usamah walking behind him. On his 
way he recited the xLViuth Surah of the 
Qur’an, known as the “ Chapter of Yictoiy. 

He then entered the Sacred Mosque and cir¬ 
cuited the Ka‘bah seven times, touching the 
Black Stone as he passed with his stick. 
Observing several pictures of angels inside 
the Ka‘bah, he ordered them to be removed, 
at the same time crying out with a loud 
voice, “God is great! God is great 1 He 
then fired the Qiblah [qiblah] at Makkah 
and ordered the destruction of the 360 idols 
which the Makkan temple contained, bjmself 
destroying a wooden pigeon suspended from 
the roof, and regarded as one of the deities of 

the Quraish. , , _ . ! 

On the 11th day of the month of Ramazan, 
he repaired to Mount as-$afa, tvhere all the 
people of Makkah had been assembled in 
order to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
■Umar, acting as his deputy, administered the 
oath, whereby the people bound themselves 
to obey Muhammad, to abstain from theft, 
adultery, infanticide, lying, and backbiting. 

During his stay at Makkah, Mulinmmnd 
sent small detachments of troops into the 
district, who destroyed the temples of al- 
‘Uzza, Suwa‘, and Manat, the three famous 
idol-temples of the neighbouring tribes The 
Prophet had given stnet orders that these 
expeditions should be carried out in a peace¬ 
able manner, and that only in cases of neces¬ 
sity should force of anus be used. Ehalul 
ibn al-Walid, however, who commanded 3o0 
men, found himself opposed by the Jazimah 
tribe, for instead of saying as they were com¬ 
manded, “ We are Muslims, they said, We 
are Sabians”; and the impetuous general, 
whose name afterwards became so celebrated 
in history, ordered the whole tube to be slain. 
Muhammad, when he heard of this barbarity, 
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exclaimed, - Oh I my God, I am innocent of 
this”; and he despatched a large sum of money 
for the widows and orphans of the slain, and 
severely rebuked Kh alid. .... 

The Prophet left Makkah after a fortnight » 
residence, and at the head of 12,000 men 
attacked the Ban! $aqif and the Ban! Hawa- 
zin. Malik ibn Ans, the chief of the f$a<jif, 
made a bold stand, and the Prophet ralhed 
his forces with the utmost difficulty, but 
having thrown a handful of dust in the direc¬ 
tion of the enemy as a signal of victory, the 
Muslims renewed the charge, and 700 of the 
tribe were left dead on the field. This victory 
was followed immediately by one over the 
Banu Hawazin, in the valley of Autas. (See 
Surah is. 25, 26.) 

The uinth year of the Hi]rah is known as 
the year of deputations, as being the year in 
which the various tribes of Arabia submitted 
to the claim of the Prophet, and sent embas¬ 
sies of peace to him. It is also remarkable 
for numerous minor expeditions. 

Hearing that the Romans were assembling 
in large force on their frontier, Muhammad 
determined to attack them at Tabuk (a city 
between al-Madinah and Damascus). The 
arrnv sent to Tabuk was the largest employed 
in the time of the Prophet, for it is said to 
j have numbered 20,000, aud 10,000 cavalry. 
By the time the army had arrived at Tabuk, 
the rumoured invasion had been proved 
unfounded. Muhammad, however, utilised a 
poi*t ion of the force by sending it, under the 
command of Khalid, to Dfunah, where he re¬ 
ceived the submission of the Jewish and 
Christian tribes. A treaty with John, the 
Christian Prince of Allah, was made, aud 
Ukaidar, the Christian chief of Dumah was 
converted to Islam. 

The gradual submission of Arabia, and the 
acknowledgment of the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral supremacy of the Prophet throughout 
the entire peninsula, followed. Indeed, inrthe 
complex system which he had established, 
the spiritual and secular functions were inti¬ 
mately blended, and involved in each other, 
and whilst in his humble home at al-Madinah 
he retained still the simple manners of his 
earlier years, which, at his time of life, he 
had probably no inclination to alter, he exer¬ 
cised all those regal and sacerdotal powers 
which the victorious aims of his lieutenants, 
or the voluntary submission of the most 
distant provinces of Arabia, had caused to be 
universally acknowledged. Tax-collectors 
were appointed to receive the prescribed 
offerings or tithes, which generally amounted 
! to “ a tenth part of the increase.” 

The city of at-Ta’ifi trusting to its natural 
strength, constituted itself a centre of disaf¬ 
fection; but at last, driven to extremities, 
and seeing that all the neighbouring tribes 
had one by one submitted, its chief, after a 
vain attempt to obtain some relaxation in the 
| rules of Islam, consented to the destruction 
of the adored idol al-Lat, and adopted the 

! new faith. . , . , 

It was during the time of the next yearly 
pilgrimage (March, a.d. 031), that Muljam- 
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mad issued an important command, the 
crowning atone of the system he hud rained, 
which shows at once the power he wielded, 
and the strong hold his doctrines hud already { 
taken throughout Arabia. Refusing to be j 
present himself during the ceremonies of the , 
pilgrimage, he commissioned ‘All to announce 
to the assembled multitudes in the valley of 
Mina, that, at the expiration of the four 
sacred months, the Prophet would hold him* 
self absolved from every obligation or league 
with idolaters; that after that year no un¬ 
believer would be allowed to perform^the pil¬ 
grimage, or to visit the holy places; and 
further, he gave directions that either‘within 
or without the sacred territory, war was to 
be waged with them, that they were to be 
killed, besieged, and laid in wait for *’ where¬ 
soever found.” He ordains, however, that if 
they repent and pay the legal alms, they are 
to be dismissed freely; but as regards ** those 
unto whom the Scriptures have been deli- 
vered ” (Jew's and Christians * Ac.), “ they are 
to be fought against until they pay tribute by 
right of subjection, and are reduced low.” 

Such, then/’ says Sir William Muir, “ is 
the declared mission of Islam, arrived at by 
slow, though inevitable steps, and now im¬ 
printed unchangeably upon its banners. The 
Jews and Christians, and perhaps the Ma- 
gians,—‘people of the book’—are to be tole¬ 
rated, but held in subjection, and under 
tribute ; but for the rest, the sword is not to 
be sheathed till they are exterminated, or sub¬ 
mit to the faith which is to become ‘ superior 
to every other religion.’ ” 

About the middle of the year, a heavy 
grief fell upon Muhammad, in the death of 
his little son Ibrahim. 

On the return of the sacred month (March, 
a.d. 632), Muhammad, accompanied by all 
his wives, selected his victims, assumed the 
pilgrim garb, and set out on whaf is called 
Hajjatu 7- UWn‘, or “The Valedictory Pil¬ 
grimage,” to the holy places, from which 
every trace of the old superstition had been 
removed, and which, in accordance with his 
orders of the previous year, no idolater was 
to visit. Approaching the Ka'bahbytlie gate 
of the Band Sliaibah, he carefully performed 
all the ceremonies of the * Umrah , or “lesser 
Pilgrimage,” and then proceeded to consum¬ 
mate those of the greater. On the 8th of the 
holy month %u ’l-Hijjah, he rode to the 
Wadi Mina, some three miles east of Makkab, 
and rested there for the night. Next day, 
passing Muzdalifuh, the midway station, he 
reached in the evening the valley in which 
stands the granite hill of ‘Arafah. From the 
*• summit he spoke to the pilgrims regarding 
its sacred precincts, announced to them the 
perfecting of their religion,” offered up the 
prescribed prayers, and hurried back to Muz¬ 
dalifuh for the night. On the 10th, proceed¬ 
ing to Mina, he cast the accustomed stones, 
slew the victims brought for sacrifice, had his 
head shaved and his nails pared, ordering the 
hair, &c., to be burnt; and, the ceremonies - 
ended, laid aside the pilgrim garb. At Mina, 
during his three days* stay, he preached to 


I the pilgrims, called them to witness that he 
■ had faithfully fulfilled his mission, and urged 
them not to depart from the exact obser¬ 
vances of the religion which he had appointed. 
Returning to Makkah, he again went through 
the ceremonies of the TJmrah, made the cir¬ 
cuit of the temple, drank of the well Z&mzaxu, 
prayed in the Ka‘bah, and thus, having rigo¬ 
rously performed all the ceremonies, that his 
example might serve as u model for all suc¬ 
ceeding time, he turned to al-Madlnah. 

The excitement and fatigue of his journey 
to the holy places told sensibly on his health, 
which for some time had shown indications 
of increasing infirmity. In the death of Ibra¬ 
him he bad received a blow which weighed 
down his spirit; the poison of Khaibar still 
rankled in his veins, afflicted him at times 
with excruciating pain, and bowed him to 
the grave. His life had been a hard and a 
stirring one, and now the important affairs of 
his spiritual and temporal kingdom, and the 
cares of his large domestic circle, denied him 
that quiet and seclusion for which he longed. 

The news of the Prophet’s failing health 
was soon noised abroad, and tended to encou¬ 
rage his rivals to increased energy of action. 
Three different revolts, each headed by a dan¬ 
gerous competitor, were now' on the point of 
breaking out. The first of these was led by 
Musailimah, a rival prophet, who now stated 
that Muhammad had distinctly nominated 
him as his successor [musailimah] ; the 
second, by Aswad, a wealthy and eloquent 
rival, with a considerable following [aswad] ; 
and the third, by Tulaihah, a famous warrior 
of Najd, who claimed the prophetic office. 

In the Traditions it is related that Musai¬ 
limah addressed a letter to Muhammad, 
which ran:— 

“ Musailimah, the Prophet of God, to Mu¬ 
hammad, the Prophet of God. Peace be to 
you. I am your associate. Let the exercise 
of authority be divided between us. Half 
the earth is mine, and half belongs to the 
Quraish. But the Quraish are a greedy 
people, and will not be satisfied with a fan- 
division.” 

To this presumptuous epistle Muhammad 
replied:— 

“ Muhammad, the Prophet of God, to Mu¬ 
sailimah, the Liar. Peace be on those who 
follow the straight road. The earth is God’s, 
and He giveth it to whom He will. Those 
only prosper who fear the Lord.” 

The opposition of Musailimah was, how¬ 
ever, a formidable one, and after Muhammad’s 
death he was slain by Khalid during the 
reign of Abu Bakr. 

The health of Muhammad grew worse, and 
he now requested that he might be permitted 
to remain in the home of ‘Aj'ishah, his 
beloved wife, an arrangement to which his 
other wives assented. 

The account we now give of the closing 
scenes of Muhammad’s life, is from the 
graphic pen of Sir William Muir {Life of 
Mahomet , new ed., p. 501 et seq .), and founded 
on the traditional histories of al-Waqidfa 
secretary, and Ibn Hisham. 
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* 4 On the night of Saturday (tl RabRu ’1- 
Awwal, Gth June, a..d. G32), the sickness 
assumed a very serious aspect. The fever 
rose to such a pitch that' the hand could 
hardly be kept upon his skin from its burn¬ 
ing heat. His body was racked with pain ; 
restless and moaning, ho tossed about upon 
his bed. Alarmed at a severe paroxysm of 
the disease, Omm Salma, one of his wives, 
screamed aloud. Mahomet rebuked her:— 

* Quiet I ’ he said. 4 No one cri.'th out thus 
hut an unbeliever.’ During the night, Ayesha 
sought to comfort him, and suggested that 
he should seek for consolation in the same 
lessons he had so often taught to others when 
in sickness : ‘ 0 Prophet! ’ sho said, * if one 
of us had moaned thus, thou would’st surely 
have found fault with it.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘ hut I burn with the fever-heat of any two 
of you together.’ 4 Then/ exclaimed one, 
‘ thou shalt surely havo a double reward.* 

* Yes/ he answered, * I swear by Him in whose 
hands is my life, that there is not upon the 
earth a believer afflicted with any calamity or 
disease, but the Lord thereby causeth his 
sins to fall from him, even as leaves are shed 
in autumn from a treo/ At another time he 
said, 4 Suffering is an expiation for sin. 
Verily, if the believer suffer hut the scratch 
of a thorn, the Lord raiseth his rank thereby, 
and wipeth away from him a sin.’ ‘ Believers/ 
he would affirm, £ are tried according to their 
faith. If a man’s faith be strong, so are his 
sufferings; if he be weak, they are propor¬ 
tioned thereunto. Yet in any case, the suf¬ 
fering shall not be remitted until he walk 
upon the earth without the guilt of a single 
transgression cleaving unto him.’ 

44 Omar, approaching the bed, placed his 
hand on Mahomet’s forehead, and suddenly 
withdrew it, from tho greatness of the heat: 
4 0 Prophet! ’ he said, ‘ how violent is the 
fevor on thee I ’ * Yea, verily/ replied Ma¬ 
homet, ‘but I have been during the night 
season repeating in praise of the Lord seventy 
ttui*as, and among them the seven long 
ones.’ Omar answered : ‘ But the Lord hath 
forgiven thee all thy sins, the former and the 
latter; now, then, why not rest and take 
thine ease?’ ‘Nay/ replied Mahomet, ‘for 
wherefore should I not be a faithful servant 
unto Him ? ’ 

“ An attendant, while Mahomet lay covered 
up, put his hand below the sheet, and feel¬ 
ing the excessive heat, made a remark simi¬ 
lar to that of Omar. Mahomet replied: 
4 Even as this affliction prevaileth now against 
me, so shall my reward hereafter be enhanced.’ 

* And who are they/ asked another, 4 that suffer 

the severest trials ? ’ 4 The prophets and 

the righteous/ said Mahomet; and then he 
made mention of one prophet having been 
destroyed by lice, and of another who was 
tried with poverty, so that he had but a rag 
to cover his nakedness withal; 4 yet each of 
them rejoiced exceedingly in his affliction, even 
as one of you in great spoil would rejoice/ 

4 * On the Sunday, Mahomet lay in a very 
weak and helpless state. Osama, who bad 
delayed his departure to see what the issue of 
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the sickness might be, came in from Jorf to 
visit him. Removing the clothes from the 
Prophet’s face, he stooped down and kissed 
him, but there was no audible response. 
Mahomet only raised his hands to heaven in 
the attidude of blessing, and then placed them 
upon Osama. So he returned to the camp. 

44 During some part of this day Mahomet 
complained of pain in his side, and the suf¬ 
fering became so great, that he fell into a 
state of unconsciousness. Omm Salma ad¬ 
vised that physic should be given him. Aama, 
the sister of Meimftna, prepared a draught 
after an Abyssinian recipe, and they forced it 
into bis mouth. Reviving from its effects, he 
felt the unpleasant taste in his mouth, and 
cried, 4 Wllkt is this that ye have done to 
me? Ye have even given me physic I ’ They 
confessed that they had done so, and enume¬ 
rated the ingredients of which Asma had 
compounded it. 4 Out upon you! ’ he angrily 
exclaimed ; 4 this is a remedy for the pleurisy, 
which sho hath learned in the land of Abys¬ 
sinia ; hut that is not a disease which the 
Lord will suffer to attack me. Now shall ye 
all partake of the same dose. Let not one 
remain in the house without being physicked, 
evon as ye have physicked me, excepting 
only my uncle Abbas.’ So all the women 
arose, and they poured the physic, in presence 
of the dying Prophet, into each other’s mouths. 

u After this, the conversation turning upon 
Abyssinia, Omm Salma and Omm Habiba, 
who had both been exiles there, spoke of the 
beauty of a cathedral in that country, called 
the Church of Maria, and of the wonderful 
pictures on its walls. Mahomet listened 
quietly to them, and then said, 4 These, verily, 
are the people who, when a good man hath 
lived amongst them, build over his tomb a 
place of worship, and they adorn it with their 
pictures. These, in the eyes of the Lord, are 
the worst part of all the creation.’ He stopped, 
and covered himself with the bed-clothes; 
then casting them off in the restlessness and 
perhaps delirium of the fever, he said : 4 The 
Lord destroy the Jews and Christians I Let 
His anger be kindled against those that turn 
the tombs of their prophets into places of 
worship. 0 Lord, let not my tomb bo an 
object of worship. Let there not remain 
any faith but that of Islatn throughout the 
whole land of Arabia I ’ 

44 About this time, recognising Omar and 
some other chief men in the room, he called 
out, 4 Bring hither to me ink and paper, that 
I may record for you a writing which shall 
prevent your going astray for ever.’ Omar 
said, 4 He wandereth in his mind. In not the 
Coran sufficient for us ? ’ But the women 
wished that the writing materials should be 
brought; and a discussion ensued. There¬ 
upon one said, 4 What is his condition at this 
present moment ? Come, let us see whether 
he speaketh deliriously or not/ So thoy 
went and asked him what his wishes were 
regarding the writing he had spoken of ; but 
he no idnger desired to indite it. ‘ Leave me 
thus alone/ he said, 4 for my present state is 
better than that ye call me to/ 
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“ In the course of this day, Mahomet called 
Ayesha to him, and said, * Where is that gold 
which I gave unto thee to keep ? * On her 
replying that it was by her, he desired that 
she should spend it at once in charity. Then 
he dozed off in a half-conscious state; and 
some time after asked if she had done as he 
desired her. On her saying that she had not 
yet done so, he called for the money (which 
was apparently a portion of the tithe income); 
she placed it in his hand, and counted six 
golden dinars. He directed that it should be 
divided among cerfain indigent families ; and 
then lying down, he said, ‘Now I am at 
peace. Verily it would not have become me 
to meet my Lord, and this gold in my pos¬ 
session.’ 

“All Sunday night the illness of Mahomet 
continued unabated. He was overboard pray¬ 
ing: one of the ejaculations was to this effect: 

1 0 my Roul! Why seekest thou for refuge 
elsewhere than in God alone ? ’ The morning 
brought some measure of relief. The fever 
and the pain abated; and there was an appa¬ 
rent return of strength. 

14 The dangerous crisis of the Prophet’s 
sickness on the preceding night having become 
known throughout the city, the mosque was 
crowded in the morning, at the hour of 
prayer, by men and women, who camo seek¬ 
ing anxiously for tidings. Abu Bakr, as 
usual, led the devotions; as Imam he stood 
in the place of Mahomet' before the congrega¬ 
tion, his back turned towards them. He had 
ended the first Rakaat, or series of prostra¬ 
tions, and the people had stood up again for 
a second, when the curtain of Ayesha’s door 
(to the left of the audience, and a little way 
behind Abu Bakr) slowly moved aside, and 
Mahomet himself appeared. As he entered 
the assembly, he whispered in the ear of 
Fadhl^Fazl), son of Abbas, who with a ser¬ 
vant supported him : 4 The Lord verily hath 
granted unto me refreshment in prayer’; and 
he looked around with a gladsome smile, 
marked by all who at the moment caught a 
glimpse of his countenance. That smile no 
doubt was the index of deep emotion in his 
heart. What doubts or fears may have 
crossed the mind of Mahomet, as he lay on 
the bed of death, and felt that the time was 
drawing nigh when he must render an account 
to that God whose messenger he professed to 
be, tradition affords us no grounds even to 
conjecture. The rival claims of Aswad and 
Museilama had, perhaps, suggested mis¬ 
givings, such as those which had long ago 
distracted his soul. What if he, too, were an 
impostor, deceiving himself and deceiving 
others,also! If any doubts and questionings 
of this nature had arisen in his mind, the 
Right of the great congregation, in attitude 
devout and earnest, may have caused him 
comfort and reassurance. That which brings 
forth good fruit must itself be good. Tho 
mission which had transferred gross and de¬ 
based idolaters into spiritual worshippers 
such as these, resigning every faculty to the 
service of the one great God ; and which, 
wherever accepted and believed in, was daily 


producing the same wonderful change, that 
mission must be divine, and the voice from 
within which prompted him to undertake it 
must hav3 been the voico of the Almighty, 
revealed through His ministering spirit. 
Perhaps it was a thought like this which 
passed at the moment through the mind of 
the Prophet, and lighted up his countenance 
with that smile of joy, diffusing gladness 
over the crowded courts of the mosque. 

<4 Having paused thus for a moment at the 
door, Mahomet, supported as before,, walked 
softly to the front, where Abu Bakr stood. 
The people made way for him, opening their 
ranks as he advanced. Abu Bakr heard the 
rustle (for he never when at prayer turned 
himself or looked to the right hand or the 
[ left), and, apprehending the cause which 
alone at that time could create so great sen¬ 
sation, stepped backwards to join the con¬ 
gregation and vacate the place of leader for 
the Prophet. But Mahomet motioned him to 
resume the post, and taking his hand, moved 
forward to the pulpit. There ho sat on the 
ground by the side of Abu Bakr, who re¬ 
sumed the service, and finished it in custo¬ 
mary form. 

u When the prayers were ended, Abu Bakr 
entered into conversation with Mahomet. 
rejoiced to find him to all appearance con¬ 
valescent. 4 0 Prophet,’ he said, 4 1 perceive 
that, by the grace of God, thou art better to¬ 
day, even as we desire to see thee. Now this 
day is the turn of my wife, the daughter of 
Kharija ; shall I go and visit her ? ’ Maho¬ 
met gave him permission. So he departed 
to her house at A1 Sunh, a suburb of the 
upper city, 

44 Mahomet then sat himself down for a 
little while in the court-yard of the mosque, 
near the door of Ayesha’s apartment, and 
addressed the people, who, overjoyed to find 
him again in their midst, crowded round. He 
spoke with emotion, and with a voice still so 
powerful as to roach beyond the outer doors 
of the mosque. 4 By the Lord,’ he said, 4 as 
for myself, verily, no man can lay hold of me 
in any matter; I have not made lawful 
anything excepting what God hath made 
lawful; nor have I prohibited aught but that 
which God in His book hath prohibited.’ 
Osama was there ; when he came to bid fare¬ 
well (before starting on an expedition against 
tho Roman 'border), Mahomet said to him, 

4 Go forward with the army; and the blessing 
of the Lord be w'itk thee ! ’ Then turning to 
the women who sat close by, 4 0 Fatima! ’ he 
exclaimed, 4 my daughter, and Safia, my 
aunt ! Work ye both that which shall pro¬ 
cure you acceptance with the Lord : for verily 
I have no power with him to save you in 
anywise. Having said this, ho arose and re¬ 
entered the room of Ayesha. 

“ Mahomet, exhausted by the exertion ho 
had undergone, lay down upon his bed ; and 
Ayesha, seeing him to be very weak, raised 
his head from the pillow, and laid it tenderly 
upon her bosom. At that moment one of her 
relatives entered with a green tooth-pick in 
his hand. Ayesha observed that the eye of 
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Mahomet rested on it, and, knowing it to be t 
enoh an he liked, asked whether he wished I 
to have it. He signified assent. Chewing it 
a little to make it. Roft and pliable, she placed t 

it in his hand. This pleased him; for lie \ 

took up the tooth-pick and used it, rubbing 
liis teeth with his ordinary vigour; then he t 

put it down. , \ 

«His strength now rapidly sank. tie 
seemed to be aware that death was drawing t 

near. He called for a pitcher of water, and, 1 

wetting his face, prayed thus : l O Lord, 1 be- \ 

seech thee to assist me in the agonies of i 

death!’ Then three times he ejaculated i 

earnestly, ‘Gabriel, come close unto me. 

At this time he began to blow upon 
himself, perhaps in the half-consciousness of 
delirium, repeating the while an ejaculatory 
form which he had been in the habit of 
ing over persons who were very sick. When 
he ceased, from weakness, Ayesha took up 
the task, and continued to blow upon him 
and recite the same prayer. Then, seeing 
that he was very low, sho seized his right J 
hand and rubbed it (another practice of the 
Prophet whon visiting the sick), repeating all 
the while the oarneflt invocation. But Maho¬ 
met was too far gone to bear even this. Ho 
• now wished to be in perfect quiet: ‘ Take ott 
thy hand from me,’ he said, ‘that cannot 
benefit me now.’ After a little ho prayed in 
a whisper, ‘Lord grant me pardon; and join 
me to the companionship on high ! 1 non at 

intervals : ‘ Eternity in Paradise ! ‘ ;, 

4 Yes; the blessed companionship on high. 

He stretched himself gently. Then all was 
still. His head grew heavy on the breast ot 
Ayesha. The Prophet of Arabia was dead. 

“ Softly removing his head from her bosom, 
Ayesha placed it on the pillow, and rising up 
joined the other women, who were beating 
their faces in bitter lamentation. 

“ The sun had but shortly passed the meri¬ 
dian. It was only an hour or two since Ma¬ 
homet had entered the mosque cheerful, and 
seemingly convalescent, lie now lay co in 

dC As h soon as the intelligence of the Prophet’s 
death was published a crowd of people as- 
sembled at the door of the house of ‘Ayishah, 
exclaiming, “How can our Apostle be dead 
he who was to he our witness in the Day ot 
Judgment 1" “ No," Haiti/Umarj “ bo u not 

dead ; lie has gone to visit Ilia Lord as the 
Prophet Moses did, when, after an aboence of 
forty days, he reappeared to his people. Our 
Prophet will be restored to us, and those are 
traitors to the cause of Islam who say he is 
dead. If they say so, let them be cut in 
pieces.” But Abu Bakr entered the house at 
this juncture, and after viewing the body of 
the Prophet with touching demonstrations of 
affection, he appeared at the door an £ 
addressed the crowd thus: “O Muslims, if 
ye adore Muhammad, know that Muhammad 
is dead. If ye adore God, God is alive, and 
cannot die. Do ye forget the verse m the 
Qur’an: ‘Muhammad is no more than an 
apostle. Other apostleB have already passed 
before him ? ’ (see Surah ill. and aUo 
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the other verse, ‘Thou shalt ™rely die ; 0 
Muhammad, and they also shall die? (see 
Surah xxxix. 31). ‘Umar acknowledged his 
error, and the crowd was satisfied and dU- 

^Al^Abhas presided at the preparations for 
the burial, and the body was duly washed 
and perfumed. There was some _ dispute 
between the Quraish and the Ansar as to 
the place of burial; but Abu Bakr silenced 
them, affirming that he had heard Muham¬ 
mad say that a prophet should be buried on 
the spot where he died. A grave was accord¬ 
ingly dug in the ground within the house of 
‘Ayishah, and under the bed on which the 
Prophet died. This spot is now known as 
the Hu j rah, or chamber, nt al-Madina h. The 
last rites were performed by ‘All and the 
two sons of al-‘Al»1ms. [kuJRAH.] 

The foregoing nr count of Muhammad» 
death is that of Sunni traditionists. The 
Shi‘ahs deny almost every word of it, and give 
the following as an authentic narrative of the 
Prophet’s death. The manifest object being 
to establish the claim of ‘All to be Muham¬ 
mad’s successor. It iR translated froni t e 
Shl‘ah book entitled the /Jayatn 'f-Quhlb (see 

Merrick’s translation, p. Hfi8):— 

“ The Prophet returned to his house, and 
in the space of three days his sickness be¬ 
came severe. He then tied a bandage on his 
head, arid leaning on the Commander of the 
Faithful (i>. ‘Alt) and Fazl-ibn-Abb&s, went 
to the mesjed and ascended the mimber (or 
pulpit), and, sitting down, addressed the 
people thus : ‘The time is near when I shall 
be concealed from you. Whoever has any 
claim on me, let him now declare it. Verily, 
none can claim favour at the hand of God 
but by obeying Him, and none can expect to be 
safe without good works, or to enjoy the favour 
of God without obedience. Nothing but good 
works will deliver from divine wrath, and 
verily, if I should sin, I should go to hell. 

O Lord, I have delivered thy message. He 
then came down from the mimber and per¬ 
formed short prayers with the people, and 
returned to the house of UmmBalmah, where 
he remained one or two days. That cursed 
woman Auyeshah, having satisfied his other 
wives on the subject, came to the Prophet, 
and induced him by entreaties to go to her 
house, whore his sickness became very op¬ 
pressive. At the hour for morning prayers 
Bilal shouted the azan, but the Prophet, near 
his departure to the holy world, hoard it not. 
Auvosliali then sent to her father, Abubekr, 
to go to the mesjed, and lead the devotions of 
the people, and Hafsah sent the same mes¬ 
sage to Omar. As these two women were 
conversing about the matter before the rro- 
| phet, not seeming to suppose that he under- 
L stood them, he interrupted them, saying, 
f ‘ Quit such talk ; you are like the women that 

\ tried to lead Yusuf astray•’ Finding that, 

1 contrary to his orders, Abubekr and Omar 
a were in the city with seditious designs, he 
n ! was very sorrowful; and oppressed as he was 
i I with a severe disease, he rose, and leaning on 
o j Aly and Fazl-bin-Abbas, with extreme dif- 
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Acuity went to the mesjed, lest Abubekr or 
Omar should perform prayers, and the people 
doubt who should be his successor. On ar¬ 
riving at the mesjed, he found that the cursed 
Abubekr had occupied the place of the leader 
of prayers, and already begun the devotions 
with the people. The Prophet, with his 
blessed hand, signed to Abubekr to remove, 
and he took his place, and from weakness sat 
down to perform prayers, which he began anew, 
regardless of Abubekr’s commencement. 

«On returning to his house Muhammad 
summoned Abubekr, Omar, and some others, 
and demanded if he had not ordered them 
to depart with the army of Askmeh. They 
replied that he had. Abubekr said that he 
had gone and returned again; and Omar said 
that he did not go, for he did not wish to hear 
of the Prophet’s sickness from another. Mu¬ 
hammad then told them to go with the army 
of Asamah, and three times pronounced a 
curse on any who should disobey. His 
exertions produced such exhaustion that he 
swooned, on which the Musalmans present 
and his wives and children wept and lamented 
aloud. At length the Prophet opened bis 
bleBsed eyes, and said, ‘ Bring me an inkstand 
and a sheep’s shoulder-blade, that I may 
write a* direction which will prevent your 
going astray.’ One of the Companions of the 
Prophet rose to bring what he had ordered, 
but Omar said, ‘ Come back, he speaks deli¬ 
riously ; disease has overcome him, and the 
book of God is sufficient for us.’ It is, how¬ 
ever, a disputed matter whether Omar said 
this. However, they said to the Prophet, 

‘ Shall we bring what you ordered.’ He re¬ 
plied, * After what I have heard from you I 
do not need them, but I give you a dying 
charge to treat my family well, and not turn 
from them. [The compiler observes that this 
tradition about the inkstand and shoulder- 
blade is mentioned in several Sunni books.] 

“ During the last sickness of the Prophet, 
while he was lying with hie head in Aly’s lap, 
and Abb ^3 was standing before him and 
brushing away the flies with his cloak, he 
opened his eyes and asked Abbas to become 
his executor,'pay his debts, and support his 
family. Abbas said he was an old man with 
a large family, and could not do it. Muham¬ 
mad then proferred the same to Aly, who was 
so much affected that he could not command 
utterance for some time, but as soon as he could 
Bpeak, promised with the greatest devotion to 
perform the Prophet’s request. Muhammad, 
after being raised into a sitting posture, in 
which he was supported by Aly, ordered Bilal 
to bring his helmet, called Zool-jabeen (Zu 7- 
jabhi) ; lois coat of mail, Zatni-Fazool (Zdiu 7- 
Fuzui ) ; his banner, Akab ; his sword, Zool- 
-fukur (Zu 'l-Ji(jdr ); his turbans, Fah&b and 
Tahnemh ; his two party-coloured garments, 
his little staff, and his walking cane, Aiam- 
fshook. In relating the Btory, Abbks remarked 
that he had never before seen the party- 
coloured scarf, which was so lustrous as 
pearly to blind the eyes. The Prophet now 
addressed Aly, saying, ‘ Jibraeel brought me 
this article and told me to put it into the 


rings of my mail, and bind it on me for n 
girdle.' He then called for his two pairs of 
Arab shoes, one pair of which had been 
patched. Next he ordered the shirt he wore 
on the night of the Mark], or ascent to hea¬ 
ven, and the shirt he wore at the battle of 
Ohod. He then called for his three caps, one 
of which he wore in journeying, another on 
festivals, and the third when sitting among 
his Companions. He then told Bilkl to bring 
his two mules, Shahba and Doldul, his two 
she-camels, Ghazbk and Sahbi, and his two 
j horses, Jinah and Khyrdam. 

“ Jinah was kept at the door of the mesjed 
for the use of a messenger, and Khyrdam was 
mounted by the Prophet at the bottle of 
Ohod, where Jibraeel cried, * Advance, Khyr¬ 
dam.’, Last, he called for his ass Yafoor. 
Muhammad now directed Abbas to take Aly’s 
place, and support his back. He then said, 
‘ Rise, O Aly, and take these my property, 
while I yet live, that no one may quarrel 
with you about them after I am gone.’ 

“ When I rose,’ said Aly, * my feet were so 
cramped that it was with the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty that I could move. Having taken the 
articles and animals to my house, I returned 
and stood before the Prophet, who on seeing 
me took his ring from his right hand, point¬ 
ing the way of truth, and put it on my right 
I hand, the house being full of the Benu Hashim 
and other Musulmans, and while from weak¬ 
ness his head nodded to the right and left, he 
cried aloud, * O company of Musulmans, Aly 
is my brother, my successor, and Khaleefah 
among my people and sect, ho will pay my 
debts and cancel my engagements. O ye sons 
of Hashim and Abdul-mutalib, and ye other 
Musulmans, bo not hostile to Aly, and do not 
oppose him, lest ye be led astray, and do not 
envy him, nor incline from him to another, 
lest yc become infidels. He then ordered 
Abbas to give his place to Aly. Abbas re¬ 
plied, ‘ Do you remove an old man to seat a 
child in his place ? ’ The Prophet repeated 
fclio order; and the third time Abbas rose in 
anger, and Aly took his place. Muhammad, 
finding his uncle angry, said to him, ‘ Do 
nothing to cause me to leave the world 
offended with you, and my wrath-send you to 
hell.’ On hearing this, Abbfts went back to 
his place, and Muhammad directed Aly to lay 
him down. 

“ The Prophet said to Bilkl, ‘ Bring my two 
sons Hasan and Husain.’ When they were 
presented he pressed them to his bosom, 
smelt and kissed those two flowers of the 
garden of prophecy. Aly, fearing they would 
trouble the Prophet, was about to take them 
away ; but he said, ‘ Let them be, that I may 
smell them, and they smell me, and we pre¬ 
pare to meet each other; for after I am gone 
great calamities will befall them, but may 
God curse those that cause them to fear and 
do them injustice. 0 Lord, I commit them to 
Thee and to the worthy of the Faithful, 
namely, Aly-bin-Abutalib. The Prophet then 
dismissed the people and they went away, hut 
Abbas and bis son Fazl, and Aly-bin-Abu- 
t&lib, and those belonging to the house- 
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hold of the Prophet, remained. Abbas then 1 
said to the Prophet, ‘If the Khalafat (Khi- 
liifak) is established among us, the Benu 
Hashirn, assure us of it, that we may rejoice ; 
but if you foresee that they will treat us un¬ 
justly and deprive us of the Khalafat, com¬ 
mit us to your Companions.' Muhammad 
replied, * After I am gone they will weaken 
and overcome j'ou,’ at which declaration all 
the family wept, and, moreover, despaired of 
the Prophet’s life. 

“Aly continued to attend Muhammad night 
and day, never leaving him except from the 
most imperative necessity. On one of these 
occasions, when Aly was absent, the Prophet 
said, ‘ Call my friend and brother.’ Auyeshah 
and Hafsah sent for their fathers, Abubekr 
and Omar, but he turned from them and 
covered his face, on which they remarked, 

‘ He does not want us, he wants Aly,’ whom 
Fatimah called ; and Muhammad pressed him 
to his bosom, and they mingled their perspi¬ 
ration together, and the Prophet communi¬ 
cated to him a thousand chapters of know¬ 
ledge, each opening to a thousand more. One 
tradition declares that Muhammad kept Aly 
in his bed till his pure spirit left his body, 
his arm meanwhile embracing Aly.” 

[In compiling this account of the life' of 
Muhammad, we must express our deep obli¬ 
gations to Sir William Muir’s Life of Mahomet 
(1st ed., 4 vols.; 2nd ed.,1 vol. ; Smith, Elder 
and Co., London). In many cases we have 
given the ipsissima verba of his narrative, 
with his kind permission. The chief litera¬ 
ture on the subject, in addition to Sir William 
Muir’s work, is; Das Leben und die Lekre 4es 
Mohammad , A. Sprenger, Berlin, 1869; Specie 
men Histories Arabnm , E. Pocock, Oxon. 1650; 
Ismael Abulfeda De Vita et Rebus gestis Mo- 
hamedis , J. Gagnier, Oxon. 1723; Life of 
Mahomet, Washington Irving, London, 1850: 
Life of Mahomed from Oriyinal Sources, A. 
Sprenger, Allahabad, 1851 i Essays on the 
Life of Muhammad, Syud Ahmad Khan, 
C.S.I., London; A Critical Examination 
of the Life and Teachings of Muhammad , 
Syud Ameer Ali Moulla, LL.D., London, 1873; 
Islam and its Founder , S.P.C.K., 1878; Ma~ 
honlet et le Coran, T. Barthelemy de St. Hilaire, 
1865; 7 he True Nature of the Imposture 
Fully Explained , H. Prideaux, London, 1718 ; 
the first three volumes of the modern part of 
An Universal History, London, 1770 (spe¬ 
cially recommended by Dr. Badger) ; TareeD 
i-Tabari, Zotenberg ; Das Leben Mohammed y s 
nach Ibn Ishak, bearbeitet von Ibn Hischam, G. 
Weil, 2 vols., 1864. The earliest biographers 
whose works are extant in Arabic, are Ibn 
Ishaq (a.h. 151), Ibn Hisham (a.h. 218), al- 
W5qidi (a.h. 207), at-Tabari (a.h. 310).) 

Muhammad is referred to by name m four 
places in the Qur’an:— 

Surah iii. 138: “ Muhammad is but an 
apostle : apostles have passed away before 
his time; what if he die, or is killed, will ye 
retreat upon your heels ? ” 

Surah xxxiii. 40: “ Muhammad is not the 
father of any of your men, but the Apostle of 
God, and the Seal of the Prophets.” < 
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Surah xlvii. 2: *• Those who believe and 
do right and believe in what is revealed to 
Muhammad,—and it is the truth from their 
Lord,—He will cover for them their offences 
and set light their mind.” 

Surah xlviii. 29: “ Muhammad is the 

Apostle of God.’ f 

He is said to have been foretold by Jesus 
under the name of Ahmad. Surah lxi. 6: 
“ Giving you glad tidings of an Apostle who 
shall come after me whose name shall be 
Ahmad.” [ahmad.] 

According to a tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas, the 
Prophet said: “My name in the Qur’an is 
Muhammad, and in the Injil Ahmad, and in 
the Taurat Ahyad (from the root “to 
shun ”), and I am called Ahyad because I 
shun hell-fire more than any of my people.” 

Wustenfeld’s edition, p. 28.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Character of. 

(1) Sir William Muir (Life of Mahomet, new 
ed. p. 537 et seqq .), has carefully collated 
from the traditions embodied by the secre¬ 
tary of al-Waqidi. an account of the person 
and character of Muhammad. “ This account,” 
as Sir William Muir remarks, “ illustates ge¬ 
nerally the style and contents of the Muslim 
biographies of their Prophet.” 

“ When Ayesha was questioned about Ma¬ 
homet she used Tio say : * He was a man just 
such as yourselves; he laughed often and 
smiled much.’ 4 But how would he occupy 
himself at home?’ ‘Even as any of you 
occupy yourselves. He would mend his 
clothes, and cobble his shoes. He used to 
help me in my household duties; but what 
he did oftenest was < to sew. If he had the 
choice between two matters, he would choose 
the easiest, so as that no sin accrued there¬ 
from. He never took revenge excepting 
where the honour of God was concerned. 
When angry with any person, he would say, 
“ What hath taken such a one that he should 
soil his forehead in the mud! ” ’ 

“ His humility was shown by his riding 
upon asses, by his accepting the invitation 
even of slaves, and when mounted, by his 
taking another behind him. He would say- 
‘ I sit at meals as a servant doeth, and I eat 
like a servant : for I really am a servant ’; 
and he would sit as one that was always 
ready to rise. He discouraged (supereroga¬ 
tory) fasting, and works of mortification. 
When seated with his followers, he would 
remain long silent at a time. In the mosque 
at Medina they used to repeat pieces of 
poetry, and tell stories regarding the incidents 
that occurred in the ‘ days of ignorance,’ and 
laugh; and Mahomet listening to them, would 
smile at what they said. 

“ Mahomet hated nothing more than lying; 
and whenever he knew that any of his fol¬ 
lowers had erred in this respect, he would 
hold himself aloof from them until he was 
assured of their repentance. 

“ His Speech. 

“ He did not speak rapidly, running his 
words into one another, but enunciated each 
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syllable distinctly, so that whnt he said was 
imprinted in the memory of every one who 
heard him. When at public prayers, it might 
be known from a distance that he was read¬ 
ing by the motion of his beard. He never 
read in a singing or chanting style; but he 
would draw out his voice, resting at certain 
places. Thus, in the prefatory words of a 
Sura, he would pause after bismillahi , after 
al Rahman , and again after al Rahim. 

44 Gait, 

'•He used to walk so rapidly that the 
people half ran behind him, and could hardly 
keep up with him. 

“ Habits in Eating. 

M He never ate reclining, for Gabriel had 
told him that such was the manner of kings: 
nor had he ever two men to walk behind 
him. He used to eat with his thumb and his 
two forefingers; and when he had done, he 
would lick them, beginning with the middle 
one. When offered by Gabriel the valley of 
Mecca full of gold, he preferred to forego it; 
saying that when he was hungry he would 
come before the Lord lowly, and when full, 
with praise. 

41 Moderation. 

A servant-maid being once long in return¬ 
ing from an errand, Mahomet was annoyed, 
and said ; 4 If it were not for the law of re¬ 
taliation, I should have punished you with 
this tooth-pick * (t.e. with an inappreciably 
light punishment). 

“ Customs at Piuyer. 

“ He used to stand for such a length of 
time at prayer that his legs would swell. 
When remonstrated with, he said : ‘ What! 
shall I not behave as a thankful servant 
should ? ’ He never yawned at prayer. When 
he sneezed, he did so with a subdued voice, 
covering his face. At funerals he never rode : 
he would remain silent on such occasions, as 
if conversing with himself, so that the people 
used to think he was holding communication 
with the dead. 

*• Refusal to make Personal Use of Tithes. 

While he accepted presents he refused to 
use anything that had been offered as alms ; 
neither would he allow anyone in his family 
to use whut had been brought as alms ; * For/ 
said he, ‘ alms are the impurity of mankind ’ 
(<>. that which cleanses their impurity). His 
scruples on this point were so strong that he 
would not eat even a date picked up on the 
road, lest perchance it might have dropped 
from a tithe load. 

“ Food Relished . 

14 Mahomet had a special liking for sweet¬ 
meats and honey. He was also fond of 
cucumbers and of undried dates. When a 
lamb or a kid was being cooked, Mahomet 
nould go to the pot, take out the shoulder, 
and eat it, He used to eat moist dates and 


cooked food together. What he most relished 
was a mess of bread cooked with meat, and a 
dish of dates dressed with butter and milk. 

u Mahomet used to have sweet (rain) water 
kept for his use. 

“ Women and Scents. 

il A great array of traditions are produced 
to prove that the Prophet was fond of women 
ana scents, and liked these of all things in the 
world the best. Ayeeha used to say: * The 
Prophet loved three things—women, scents, 
and food ; he had his heart's desire of the 
two first, but not of the last/ 

“ Straitened means at Medina. 

“ Ayesha tells us that for months together 
Mahomet did not get a full meal. ‘ Months 
used to pass,’ she says again, ‘ and no fire 
would be lighted in Mahomet’s house, either 
for baking bread or cooking meat.’ * How, 
then, did ye live ? * ‘By the “ two black 
L things ” (dates and water), and by what the 
citizens used to send unto us; the Lord re¬ 
quite them! Such of them as had milch 
cattle would send us a little milk. The Pro¬ 
phet never enjoyed the luxury of two kinds 
of food the same day; if he had flesh there 
was nothing else ; and so if he had dates ; so 
likewise if he had bread.’ 

“ 4 We possessed no sieves, but used to 
bruise the grain and blow off the husks.’ 

u Appearance , Habits , #*c. 

“ He used to wear two garments. His itar 
(under-garment) hung down three or four 
inches below his knees. His mantle was not 
wrapped round him so as to cover his body, 
but he would draw the end of it under his 
shoulder. 

“ He used to divide his time into three 
parts: one was given to. God, the second 
allotted to his family, the third to himself. 
When public business began to press upon 
him, he gave up one half of the latter portion 
to the service of others. 

u When he pointed he did so with his whole 
hand ; and when he was astonished he turned 
his hand over (with the palm upwards). In 
speaking with another, he brought his hand 
j near to the person addressed ; and he would 
strike the palm of the left in the thumb of 
the right hand. Angry, he would avert his 
face ; joyful, he would look downwards. He 
often smiled, and, when he laughed, his teeth 
used to appear white as hailstones. 

" In the interval allotted to others, he re¬ 
ceived all that came to him, listened to their 
representations, and occupied himself in dis¬ 
posing of their business and in bearing what 
they had to tell him, He would say on such 
occasions ; 4 Let those that are here give in¬ 
formation regarding that which passeth to 
them that are absent; and they that cannot 
themselves appear to make known their 
necessities, let others report them to me in 
their stead; the Lord will establish the feet 
of such in the Day of*Judgment,’ 
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“ Seal of Piophecy. 

“ This, says one, was a protuberance on the 
Prophet’s back of the size and appearance of 
a pigeon’s egg. It is said to have been the 
divine seal which, according to the predictions 
of the Scriptures, marked Mahomet as the 
last of the Prophets. How far Mahomet 
himself encouraged this idea it is impos¬ 
sible to say. From the traditions it would 
seem to have been nothing more than a mole 
of unusual size; and the saying of Mahomet, 
that ‘ God had placed it there,’ was probably 
the germ of supernatural associations which 
grew up concerning it. 


“ Hair. 

“His hair used to be combed; it was 
neither curling nor smooth. He had, says 
one, four curled locks. His hair was ordi¬ 
narily parted, but he did not care if it was 
not so. According to another tradition, 4 The 
Jews and Christians used to let their hail'fall 
down, while the heathen parted it. Now 
Mahomet loved to follow the people of the 
Book in matters concerning which lie had no 
express command. So he used to let down 
his hair without parting it. Subsequently, 
however, he fell into the habit of parting 
it.’ 

“ Moustache. 


Mahomet used to clip his moustache. A 
Magian once came to him and said: ‘\ou 
ought to clip your beard and allow your 
moustaches to grow.’ ‘Nay,’ said the Pro¬ 
phet ‘ for my Lord hath commanded me to 
clip the moustaches and allow the beard to 
grow.* 


“ Dress. 

“ Various traditions are quoted on the dif¬ 
ferent colours he used to wear—white chiefly, 
but also red, yellow, and green. He some¬ 
times put on woollen clothes. Ayesha, it is 
said, exhibited a piece of woollen stuff in 
which she swore that Mahomet died. She 
adds that he once had a black woollen 
dress; and she still remembered, as she 
spoke, the contrast between the Prophet s 
fair skin and the black cloth. 4 The odour o 
it, however, becoming unpleasant, he cast it 
off, for he loved sweet odours.’ 

« He entered Mecca on the taking of the 
city (some say) with a black turban. He 
had also a black standard. The end of his 
turban used to hang down between his shoul¬ 
ders. He once received the present of a 
scarf for a turban, which had u or 

epdUed fringe; and this he cut oft before 
wearing it. He was very fond of striped 
Yemen stuffs. He used to wrap his turban 
many times round his head, and 4 the lower 
edge of it used to appear like the soiled 
clotheB of an oil-dealer.’ 

“ lie once prayed in a silken dress, and 
then caBt it aside with abhorrence, saying: 
‘ Such stuff it doth not become the pious to 
wear.’ On another occasion, as he prayed m 
a figured or spotted mantle, the spots at¬ 
tracted his notice; when he had ended, he 
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said: ‘Take away that mantle, for verily it 
hath distracted me in my prayers, and briug 
me a common one.’ His sleeve ended at the 
wrist. The robes in which he was in the 
habit of receiving embassies, and his tine 
Hadhramaut mantle, remained with the Ca¬ 
liphs: when worn or rent, these garments 
were mended with fresh cloth; and in after 
times, the Caliphs used to wear them at the 
festivals. When he put on new clothes 
(either an under-garment, a girdle, or a tur¬ 
ban), the Prophet would offer up a prayer 
such as this : 4 Praise be to the Lord who 
hath clothed me with that which shall hide 
my nakedness and adorn me while I live. I 
pray Thee for the good that is in this, and 
the good that hath been made for it; and I 
seek refuge from the evil that is in the same, 
and from the evil that hath been made for it. 

“ Shoes. 

“His servant, Anas, had charge of his 
Bhoes and of his water-pot. After his master 6 
death, Anas used to show his shoes. They 
were after the Hadhramaut pattern, with 
two thongs. In the year 100 or 110 A.H., one 
went to buy shoes at Mecca, and tells us that 
the shoemaker offered to make them exactly 
after the model qf Mahomet’s, which he said 
he had seen in the possession of F&tuna, 
granddaughter of Abb&s. His shoes used to 
be cobbled. He was in the habit of praying 
with his shoes on. On one occasion, having 
taken them off at prayers, all the people did 
likewise, but Mahomet told them there was 
no necessity, for he had merely taken off 
his own because Gabriel had apprised him 
that there was some dirty substance attach¬ 
ing to them (cleanliness being required m all 
the surroundings at prayer). The thongs of 
his shoes once broke, and they mended them 
for him by adding a new piece; after the ser¬ 
vice, Mahomet desired his shoes to be taken 
away and the thongs restored as they were; 

‘ For,’ said he, 4 1 was distracted at prayer 
thereby.* 

“ Tooth-picks. 

« Ayesha tells us that Mahomet never lay 
down, by night or by day, but on waking he 
applied the tooth-pick to his teeth before he 
performed ablution. He used it so much as 
to wear away his gums. The tooth-pick was 
always placed conveniently for him at night, 
so that, when he got up in the night to pray, 
he might use it before his lustrations. One 
save that he saw him with the toothpick in 
his mouth, and that he kept saying aa, aa, 
as if about to vomit. His tooth-picks were 
made of the green wood of the palm-tree. 
He never travelled without one. 

« Articles of Toilet. 

“ He very frequently oiled his hair, poured 
water on his beard, and applied antimony to 
his eyes. 

“ Armour. 

“ Foui' sections are devoted to the descrip¬ 
tion of Mahomet’s armour,—his swords, coats 
uf mail, shields, lances, and bows. 
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44 Miscellaneous. 

•• The Prophet used to snuff simsim (sesa- 
mum), and wash his hands in a decoction of 
the wild plum-tree. When he was afraid of 
forgetting anything, he would tie a thread on 
his finger or his ring. 

14 Horses. 

44 The first horse which Mahomet ever 
possessed was one he purchased of the Bani 
Fazira, for ten owckeas (ounces of silver); 
and he called its name sakb (running water), 
from the easiness of its paces. Mahomet was 
mounted on it at the battle of Ohod, when 
there was but one other horse from Medina 
on the field. He had also a horse called 
Sabaha (Shamjah ?); he raced it and it won, 
and be was greatly rejoiced thereat. He had 
a third horse, named Murtajis (neigher). 

44 Riding Camels. 

44 Besides A1 Caswa (al-Qajwa), Mahomet 
had a camel called Adhba (al-‘Azba), which 
in speed outstripped all others. Yet one 
day an Arab passed it when at its fleetest 
pace. The Moslems were chagrined at this ; 
but Mahomet reproved them, saying, 4 It is 
the property of the Lord, that whensoever men 
exalt anything, or seek to exalt it, then the 
Lord putteth down the same. 

44 Milch Camels. 

44 Mahomet had twenty milch camels, the 
same that were plundered at A1 Ghfiba. Their 
milk was for the support of his family : every 
evening they gave two large skinsful. Omm 
Salmah relates: 4 Our chief food when we 
lived with Mahomet was milk. The camels 
used to be brought from A! Gh&ba every 
evening. I had one called Aris, and Ayesha 
one called A1 Samra. The herdman fed them 
at A1 Jfiania, and brought them to our homes 
in the evening. There was also’one for Ma¬ 
homet. 

44 Milch Flocks. 

44 Mahomet had seven goats which Omm 
Ayman used to tend (this probably refers to 
an early period of bis residence at Medina). 
Hi ii flocks grazed at Ohod and Himna alter¬ 
nately, and were brought back to the house 
of that wife whose tufn it was for Mahomet 
to be in her abode. A favourite goat having 
died, the Prophet desired its skin to be 
tanned. 

44 Mahomet attached a peculiar blessing to 
the possession of goats. 4 There is no house,’ 
he would say, 4 possessing a goat, but a bles¬ 
sing abideth thereon; and there is no house 
possessing three goats, but the angels pass 
the night there praying for its inmates until 
the morning/ 

44 Servants. 

14 Fourteen or fifteen persons are mentioned 
who served the Prophet at various times. 
His slaves he always freed. 

44 Houses. 

44 Abdallah ibn Yazid relates that he saw 
the houses in which the wives of the Prophet 


dwelt, at the time when Omar ibn A1 Aziz, 
Governor of Medina (about A.H. 100) demo¬ 
lished them. They were built of unburnt 
bricks, and had separate apartments made of 
palm-branches, daubed (or built-up) with 
mud; he counted nine houses, each having 
separate apartments, in the space extending 
from the house of Ayesha and the gate of 
Mahomet to the house of Asma, daughter of 
Hosein. Observing the dwelling-place of 
Omm Salma, he questioned her grandson con¬ 
cerning it, and he told him that when the 
Prophet was absent on the expedition to 
Dflma, Omm Salma built up an addition to 
her house with a wall of unburnt brickB. 
When Mahomet returned, he went in to 
her, and asked what new building this 
was. She replied, 4 1 purposed, 0 Prophet, 
to shut out the glances of men thereby! ’ 
Mahomet answered: 4 0 Omm Salma ! verily, 
the most unprofitable thing that eateth 
up the wealth of the Believer is building/ 
A citizen of Medina present at the time, con¬ 
firmed this account, and added that the cur¬ 
tains of the door were of black hair-cloth. 
He was present, he said, when the despatch 
of the Caliph Abd al Malik (a.h. 86-88) was 
read aloud, commanding that these houses 
should be brought within the area of the 
mosque, and he never witnessed sorer weeping 
than there was amongst the people that day. 
One exclaimed: 4 1 wish, by the Lord! that 
they would leave these houses alone thus 
as they are ; then would those that spring up 
hereafter in Medina, and strangers from the 
ends of the earth, come and see what kind of 
building sufficed for the Prophet’s own abode, 
and the sight thereof would deter men from 
extravagance and pride/ 

44 There were four houses of unburnt bricks, 
the apartments being of palm-branches ; and 
five houses made of palm-branches bruit up 
with mud and without any separate apart¬ 
ments. Each was three Arabian yards in 
length. Some say they had leather curtains 
for the doors. One could reach the roof with 
the hand. 

44 The house of H&ritha (Harisah) was next 
to that of Mahomet. Now whenever Maho¬ 
met took to himself a new wife, he added 
another house to the row, and H&ritha was 
obliged successively to remove his house, and 
to build on the space beyond. At last this 
was repeated so often, that the Prophet said 
to those about him: 4 Verily, it shameth me 
to turn Harith* over and over again out of 
his house/ 

44 Properties. 

44 There were seven gardens which Mukhei- 
rick the Jew left to Mahomet. Omar ibn Al 
Aziz, the Caliph, said that, when Governor 
of Medina, he ate of the fruit of these, and 
never tasted sweeter dates. Others aay that 
these gardens formed a portion of the con¬ 
fiscated estates of the Bani Nadhir. They 
were afterwards dedicated perpetually to 
pious purposes. 

44 Mahomet had three other properties:— 

** L The cuutiscated lands of the Bani 
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Nadhtr. The produce of these was appro- 
priated to his own wants. One of the plots 
was called Mashruba Omm Ibrahim, the 
• summer garden of (Mary) the mother of 
Ibrahim,' where the Prpphet used to visit her. 

“ II. Fadak; the fruits of this were reserved 
as a fund for indigent travellers. 

“ III. The fifth share, and the lands received 
by capitulation, in Kheibar. This was divided 
into three parts. Two were devoted for the 
benefit of the Moslems generally (ks. for State 
purposes); the proceeds of the third, Maho¬ 
met assigned for the support of his own 
family; and what remained over he added to 
the fund for the use of the Moslems." (77" 

Ufr of Muhomei x hy William Muir, Lsq., 
London, vol. iv., p. 325.) 

(2) Dr. A. Sprenger, Persian translator of 
the Government of India, and Principal of the 
Calcutta Madrasah, gives the following valu¬ 
able review of the character of Muhammad, 
as regards his assumption of the prophetic 
office:— 

“ Up to his fortieth year, Mohammad de¬ 
voutly worshipped the gods of his fathers. 
The predominance of his imaginative powers, 
and his peculiar pCsition, gave him a turn for 
religious meditation. He annually spent the 
month of Ramazan in seclusion in a cave of 
Mount Hint, where the Qorayshites used to 
devote themselves to ascetic exercises. In 
this retreat he passed a certain number of 
nights in prayers, fasted, fed the poor, and 
gave himself up to meditation; and on his 
return to Makkah he walked seven times 
round the Ka’bnh before he went to bis own 
bouse. 

« When he was forty years of age, the first 
doubts concerning idolatry arose in his mind. 
The true believers ascribe this crisis to a 
divine revelation, and therefore carefully con¬ 
ceal the circumstances which*may have given 
the first impulse. It is likely that the eccen¬ 
tric Zaid, whom he must have met in Mount 
Hird, first instilled purer notions respecting 
God into his mind, and induced him to read the 
Biblical history. To abjure the gods, from 
whom he had hoped for salvation, caused a 
great struggle to Mohammad, and he became 
dejected and fond of solitude. He spent the 
greater pari of his time in Him, and came only 
occasionally to Makkah for new provisions. 

k Undisturbed meditation increased his 
excitement, and his overstrained brains 
were, even in sleep, occupied with doubts and 
speculations. In one of his visions he saw an 
angel, who said to him, ‘ Read.' He answered, 

* I am not reading.’ The angel laid hold of 
him and squeezed him, until Mohammad suc¬ 
ceeded in making an effort. Then he released 
him, and said again, ‘ Read.’ Mohammad 
answered, ‘ I am not reading.’ This was re¬ 
peated three times ; and at length the angel 
said, * Read in the name of thy Lord, the 
Creator, who has created man of congealed 
blood;—read, for thy Lord is most beneficent. 
It is He who has taught by the pen (haB re¬ 
vealed the Scriptures); it is He who has 
taught man what he does not know ’ These 
are the initial words of a Surah of the Quran, 
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and the first revelation which Mohammad re- 
ceived. If this dream was as momentous as 
authentic traditions make it, it must have 
been the orisis, which caused Mohammad to 
seek for truth in the books of the Jew* and 
Christians. The words of the angel Admit 
hardly any other sense After much hesita¬ 
tion he determines to study the tenets of 
another faith, which was hostile to that of 
his fathers. His resolve is sanctioned by A 
vision, and he thanks the Creator, whom the 
Qorayshites always considered the greatest 
among tlicir gods, for having sent .'^revela¬ 
tion to direct man. 

« It is certain, however, that no Musaimau 
will admit the sense which I give to these 
verses of the Quran ; and Mohammad himself, 
in the progress of his career, formally denied 
having read any part of the Scriptures before 
the Quran had been revealed to him. This, 
however, can only be true if he meant the 
first verses of the Quran, that is to say, those 
mentioned above ; for in the following revela¬ 
tions he introduces the names of most pro¬ 
phets, he holds up their history as an ex¬ 
ample to the Makkians, he borrows expres¬ 
sions from the Bible which he admired for 
their sublimity, he betrays his aoquaintanee 
with the gospels by referring to an erro¬ 
neously translated verse of St. John, for a 
proof of his mission, and he frequently al¬ 
ludes to the legends of the Rabbins and 
Christians. Whence has the Prophet of the 
Gentiles obtained his knowledge of the 
Biblical history? He answers the question 
himself: It is God who has revealed it to me. 
This assertion satisfies the believer, and is a 
hint to the inquirer in tracing the sources of 
his information. He would hardly have 
hazarded it had he not obtained hia instruc¬ 
tion under considerable secresy. The spirit 
of persecution at 5Iakkah, which manifested 
itself against Zaid, made caution necessary 
for Mohammad, though originally he may 
have had no ulterior views^in making himself 
acquainted with another faith. Yet with all 
his precautions, the Qorayshites knew enough 
of his history to disprove his pretensions. He 
himself confesses, in a Surah revealed at 
Makkah (Surah xxv. 5), that they said that the 
Quran was a tissue of falsehood; that several 
people had assisted him ; and that he preached 
nothing more than what was contained in the 
“ Asatyr of the Ancients,’’ which he used to 
write, from the dictation of his teachers, 
morning and evening. Who were the men 
who instructed Mohammad ? It is not likely 
that he would have dared to declare before 
them, that the doctrines which he had re¬ 
ceived from them had been revealed to him; 
nor is it likely that, had they been alive after 
the new religion had become triumphant, they 
would have allowed him to take all the credit 
to himself. Those who exercised an influence 
upon Mohammad were his disciples; but we 
find no instance in which he appeared to buy 
secresy by submitting to the dictation of 
others. I am inclined to think, therefore,that 
bis instructors died during his early career; 
and this supposition enables us to ascertain 
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the nimea of lone of them. The few *peci- 
mens of the saying* of Zaid, which have been 
preserved, prove that Mohammad borrowed 
freely from him, not only his tenets, but even 
his expressions; and Zaid did not long sur¬ 
vive Mohammad’s assumption of his office. 

It is likely that Waraqah. the cousin of Kha- 
dyjah, who, it would appear, brought about 
her marriage with Mohammad, who was the 
first to declare that the Great Law [namus] 
would be revnled to him, and who expressed 
:» wish to assint him during the persecutions 
to which every prophet was subject, was one 
of his teachers. Waraqah died shortly before 
the time when he publicly proclaimed his 
mission. The defence of the Prophet, that 
the man, of whom his countrymen said that 
he assisted him in writing the Qurnn, war a 
foreigner (Surah xvi. 105), and unable to 
write so pure Arabic as the language of the 
Quran was, leads ur to suspect that one 
of hi* chief authorities for tho Bihlica! legends 
was ’Addas, a monk of Nineveh, who was 
settled at Makkah. (See Tafntm U-Buizam 
on Sfirah xxv. ti.) And there can be no 
doubt that the Rabbin* of tho Hi jar com¬ 
municated to Mohammad their legends. The 
commentators upon the Quran inform us fur¬ 
ther, that he used to listen to Jabr and Ya*dr, 
two sword-manufacturers at Makkah, when 
they read the scriptures; and Ibn Iahaq says, 
that he had intercourse with ’Abdal-Hahman, 
a Christian of Zamdmah ; but we must never 
forget that the object of theee authorities, in 
such matters, is not to instruct their readers, 
but to mislead them. 

“ It is certain, from the context, where the 
expression occurs, and from the commenta¬ 
tors on *he Quran, that ♦ A satyr of the 
Ancients' is the name of a book; but we 
have very little information as to it* origin 
ind contents. (See the Commentaries of al- 
laizawi and the Jalalin on Surah xxv.) 
That dogmas were propounded in it, besides 
biblical legends, appear* from several pas¬ 
sages of the Quran, where it is said that it 
contained the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
(Surahs xxvii. 70, xlvi. lfi.) It i« also clear 
that it was known at Makkah before Moham¬ 
mad ; for the Qorayshites told him that they 
and their fathers had been acquainted with it 
before he taught it, nnd that all that he 
taught was contained in it. (Surah Ixviii. 15.) 
Mohammad had, in all likelihood, besides, a 
version of portions of the scriptures, both of 
the genuine and some of the apocryphal 
works ; for he refers his audience to them 
without reserve. Tabavy informs ur that 
when Mohammad first entered on his office, 
even hi* wife Khadyjah had read the scrip¬ 
tures, and wa* acquainted with the history of 
the prophets. (See Bal’amy’a translation of 
Tahary In Persian.) 

“ In spite of three passages of the Quran 
quoted above, the meaning of which they 
clumsily pervert, almost all modern Musal- 
man writers, apd many of the old ones, deny 
that Mohammad knew reading or writing. 
Good author*, however, particularly among 
the Shiahs, admit that he knew rending : but 
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they aay he wa* not a skilful penman. The 
only support of the opinion of the former le 
one passage of the Quran, Surah vii. llifi, in 
which Mohammad says that he was the Pro¬ 
phet of the Ummi*, and an Ummi himself. 
Thi* word, they say, means illiterate ; but 
others say it means a man who is not skilful 
in writing : and others suppose it to mean a 
Makkian or an Arab. It is clear that they 
merely guess, from the context, at the mean¬ 
ing of the word. Ummi is derived from 
ummaf*, * nation ’ (Latin gens f Greek etAiw#), 
and on comparing the passages of the Quran, 
in which it occurs, it appears that it means 
gentife (Greek ethnicon). It is said in the 
Quran, that some Jews are honest, but others 
think there i* no harm in wronging the 
Ummis. Imam Sadiq observes (Hiyatu 7- 
Qnfuh, voL ii. chapter C, p. 2) on thi* passage, 
that the Arab* are meant under Ummis, and 
that they are called so, though they knew 
writing, because God had revealed no book to 
them, and had sent them no prophet. Several 
instance* in which Mohammad did read and 
write are recordod by Bokhary, Nasay, and 
others. It is, however, certain that he wished 
to appear ignorant, in order to raise the ele¬ 
gance of the composition of the Quran into a 
miracle. 

» * # * * 

*< According to one record, the doubts, in¬ 
decision, and preparation of the Prophet for 
his office lasted seven years; and so sincere 
and intense were his meditations on mutters 
of religion, that they brought him to the 
brink of madness. In the Quran we can 
trace three phases in the progress of the 
mind of Mohammad from idolatry to the for¬ 
mation of a new creed. First, the religion of 
the Kab’ah, in which he sincerely believed, 
seems to have formed the principal subject of 
his meditations. The contemplation of nature, 
probably assisted by instruction, led him to 
the knowledge of the unity of God; and there 
is hardly a verso in tho Quran which does not 
shew how forcibly he was Rtruck with this 
truth. By satisfying the faith of his fathers, 
bo tried to reconcile it with the belief in one 
God; and for some time he considered the 
idols round the Ka’hah daughters of God, who 
intercede with Him for their worshipper*. 
But he gave up this belief, chiefly because ho 
could not reconcile himself to the idea that 
God should have only daughters, which was 
ignominious in the eyes of an Arab ; and that 
men should have hobb, who reflect honour on 
o family. He also connected the idolatrous 
worship of the black stone, and tho ceremo¬ 
nies of the Ilnjj, and almost all the other 
pagan usages of the llaramites, with their 
Abraham. This idea was not his own. The 
sceptics who preceded him held the same 
opinion i yet it was neither ancient nor gene¬ 
ral among the pagan Arabs. \N e find no con¬ 
nexion between the tenets of Moses nnd those 
of the Haramites; and though Biblical names 
are very frequent among the Musalmans, we 
do not find one instance of their occurrence 
among the pagans of the Hijaz before Mo¬ 
hammad. 
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.. it hat* been mentioned that the vision in 
which he was ordered to read, caused him 
finally to renounce idolatry ; we are told that 
after this vision on intermission of revelation, 
called futrch, took place, which lasted up¬ 
wards of two years. The moaning of fat raft 
is simply that, though this vision was a 
revelation, lie did not assume Ins office for 
two or three years. It is certain that he 
composed many Surahs of the Quran during 
this time; and it must have been during this 
period that tho tenets of the Jews and Chns- 
tians seriously occupied his mind. * Boforo 
the vision he was an idolater; and after the 
jit trail he possessed the acquaintance with the 
scriptural history which wo find in the 
Quran. Even after ho had declared himself 
u prophet, he shewed, during tho beginning 
of his career, a strong leaning towards, and a 
sincere belief in, the scriptures and Biblical 
legends: hut in proportion to his success he 
separated himself from tho Bible. 

“This is the second phase in the progress 
of the Prophet’s mind. His belief in the 
scriptures docs not imply that ho ever be¬ 
longed to the Christian or Jewish Church. 
He never could reconcile his notions of Bod 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, and with the 
Divinity of Christ, and he was disgusted with 
the monkish institutions and sectarian dis¬ 
putes of the Christians, His creed was: 
‘He is Cod alone, the Eternal Cod; He has 
not begotton, and is not begotten; and none 
is His equal.’ (See Surah cxn.) Nothing, 
however, can be more erroneous than to 
suppose that Mohammad was, at any period 
of his early career, a deist. Faith, when 
once extinct, cannot be revived; and it was 
his enthusiastic faith in inspiration that made 
him a prophet. Disappointed with the Jewish 
and Christian religions, he began to form a 
system of faith of his own; and this is the 
third phase of the transition period. *or 
«ome time, it seems, he had no intention to 
preach it publicly, but circumstances, as well 
us the warm conviction of the truth of Ins 
creed, at length prevailed upon him to spread 
it beyond the circle of his family and friends 
“ The mental excitement of the I rophet 
was much increased during the fitruh and 
like the ardent scholar in one of Schillor s 
poems, who dared to lift the veil of truth,*he 
was nearly annihilated by the light which 
broke in upon him. He usually wandeied 
about in the hills near Mukkah, and w as so long 
absent, that on one occasion, his wife being 
afraid that he was lost, sent men in search of 
him He suffered from hallucinations of his 
senses, and, to finish his sufferings, he several 
times contemplated suicide by throwing him¬ 
self down from a precipice. His friends were 
alarmed at his state of mind. Some con¬ 
sidered it as the eccentricities of a poetical 
genius : others thought that he was a fcaAm, 
or soothsayer; but the majority took a less 
charitable view (see Surah Ixix. 40, xx. 0), 
and declared that he was insane ; and, as 
madness and melancholy are ascribed to 
supernatural influence in the East, they said 
that he was in the power of Satan end hu 
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agents, the jinn. Thoy callod in exorcists ; 
and he himself doubted tho soundness of his 
mind. 4 1 hear u sound,’ he said to his wife, 

* and see a light. I am afraid there are jinn 
in me.’ And ou other occasions ho said, ‘ I 
sin afraid I am a JhAm. v 1 God will never 
allow that such rIiuuIU bcfull thee, said Kha- 
dvjah; ‘for thou kcepest thy engagements, 
and assistest thy relations.’ According to 
some accounts, she added, 4 Thou wilt be the 
prophot of thy nation.* And, in order to re¬ 
move ovary doubt, who took him to her 
cousin Waraqah; and he said to her, 4 1 see 
thou (i.c. thy explanation) art correct; tho 
cause of tho oxcitement of thy husband is 
tho coming to him of the great nomos, law, 
which i« liko the nomos of Moses. If I 
should be alive when he receives his mission, 

I would assist him; for I belicvo in^ turn. 
After this Khadyjnh went to the monk, ’Addas, 
ttnd he confirmed what Waraqah had said. 
Waraqah died soon after, before Mohammad 
entered on his mission. 

44 The words of Mohammad, ‘ I am afraid 1 
am a kabin,’ require some explanation. The 
Arabs, previous to the promulgation of Islam, 
believed in kahint , soothsayers ; and even in 
our days they have greater faith in saints 
and inspired persons than other equally un¬ 
civilized nations. Such a belief is so neces¬ 
sary a limitation of the personal freedom of 
the Bedouins, which knows no other bounds, 
that I consider it as the offspring of liberty. 
Even tho most refractory spirit sees no humi¬ 
liation in confessing his wrong-doings to a 
helpless seer, and in submitting to his deci¬ 
sions ; and by doing so, if he has embroiled 
himself, ho can return to peace with himself 
and with society. We find, therefore, in the 
ancient history of Arabia, that litigations 
were frequently referred to celebrated kahms. 
These, it would appear, were eccentric per¬ 
sons, of great cunning, and not without genius. 
The specimens which we Uavo of their 
oracles are obscure, and usually in rhymed 
proso and incoherent sentences ; and thoy are 
frequently preceded by u heavy oath to the 
truth of what they say, like some of the 
Surahs of the Quran. It was believed that 
they knew what was concealed from the 
eyes of the common mortals; but they were 
looked upon with awe; for the Arabs con¬ 
ceived that they were possessed by, or allied 
with, Satan and the jinn. Tho evil spirits 
used to approach the gates of heaven by 
stealth, to pry into the secrets which were 
being transacted between God and the angels, 
and to convey them to the kahins. Existing 
prejudices left no alternative to Mohammad 
but to proclaim himself a prophet who was 
inspired by God and His angels, or to be con¬ 
sidered a kahin possessed by Satan and his 
agents the jinn. . .. . 

“ Khadyjah and her friends advised him to 
adopt the former courso; and, after some he¬ 
sitation, he followed their advice, as it would 
appear, with his own conviction. His purer 
notions of the Deity, his moral conduct, his 
predilection for religious speculations, and 
nis piety, were proofs sufficiently strong to 
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convince an affectionate wife that the super¬ 
natural influence, under which he was, came 
from heaven. But, a* the pagan Arabs had 
very imperfect notions of divine inspiration, 
it was necessary for him to prove to them, 
by the history of the prophets, that some 
aeers were inspired by God ; and to this end, 
he devoted more than two-thirds of the 
Quran to Biblical legends, most of which he 
has so well adapted to his own case, that if we 
substitute the name of Mohammad for Moses 
and Abraham, we have his own views, fate, 
and tendency. And, in order to remove 
every doubt as to the cause of his excite¬ 
ment, Mohammad subsequeutly maintained, 
that since he had assumed his office, hen von 
was surrounded by a strong guard of angels; 
and if the jinn venture to ascend to its pre¬ 
cincts, a flaming dart, that is to say, a shoot¬ 
ing star, is thrown at them, and they arc pre¬ 
cipitated to the lower regions; and, tliore- 
lore, the kahins ceased with the commence¬ 
ment of his mission. 

“ The declaration of Waraqah, and of the 
monk 'Addas, that the great nomos would 
descend upon him, and the faith of his wife, 
neither conveyed full conviction nor gave 
they sufficient courage to Mohammad to 
declare himself publicly the messenger of 
God; on the contrary, they increased the 
morbid state of his mind. A fatalist, as he 
was, it was a hallucination and a tit which 
decided him to follow their advice. One day, 
whilst he was wandering about in the hills 
near Makkah, with the intention to destroy 
himself, he heard a voice; and, on raising 
his head, he beheld Gabriel, between heaven 
and earth; and the angel assured him that 
he was the prophet of God. This, hallucina¬ 
tion is one of the few clearly stated miracles 
to which he appeals in’ the Quran. Not 
even an allusion is made, in that book, to his 
fits, during which his followers believe that 
he received the revelations. This bears out 
the account of Waqidy, which I have followed, 
and proves that it was rather the exalted 
state of his mind, than his fits, which caused 
his friends to believe in his mission. Fright¬ 
ened by this apparition, he retuned home; 
and, feeling unwell, he called for covering. 
He had a fit, and they poured cold water 
upon him; and when he was recovering 
from it, he received the revelation, * 0 thou 
covered, arise and preach, and magnify thy 
Lord, and cleanse thy garment, and fly every 
abomination’; and henceforth, we are told, 
he received revelations without intermission; 
that is to say, the fatrah was at an end, and 
he assumed his office. 

“ This crisis of Mohammad's struggles 
bears a strange resemblance to the opening 
scene of Goethe’s Faust. He paints, in that 
admirable drama, the struggles of mind 
which attend the transition, in men of genius, 
from the ideal to the real—from youth to 
manhood. Both in Mohammad and in Faust 
the anguish of the mind, distracted by doubts, 
is dispelled by the song of angels, which 
rises from their own bosems, and is the voice 
of the consciousness of their sincerity and 


I warmth in seeking for truth ; and in both, 
after thin crisis, the enthusiasm ebbs gra¬ 
dually down to calm design, and they now 
blasphemously sacrifice their faith in God to 
self-aggrandisement, in this respect the re¬ 
semblance of the second part of Faust to 
Mohammad’s career at Madinah is complete. 
As the period of transition in the life of 
the Prophet has hitherto been completely 
unknown in Europe, Goethe's general picture 
of this period, in the life of enthusiasts, is like 
a prediction in reference to the individual 
case of Mohammad. 

u Some authors consider the fits of the 
Prophet as the principal evidence of his mis¬ 
sion, and it is therefore necessary to say a 
few words on them. They wero preceded 
by a great depression of spirits; he wnk 
despondent, and his face was clouded ; and 
thoy were ushered in by coldness of the 
extremities and shivering. He shook, as if 
he were suffering of ague, and called out for 
covering. His mind was in a most painfully 
excited state. He heard a tinkling in his ears, 
as if bells were ringing; or a humming, as if 
bees were swarming round his head ; and his 
lips quivered ; but this motion was under the 
control of volitioA. If the attack proceeded 
beyond this stage, his eyes became fixed and 
staring, and the motions of his head became 
convulsive and automatic. At length, per¬ 
spiration broke out, which covered his face 
in large drops; and with this ended the 
attack. Sometimes, however, if he had » 
violent fit, he fell comatose to the ground, 
like a person who is intoxicated; and (at 
least at a latter period of his life) his face 
was flushed, and his respiration stertorous, 
and he remained in that state for some time. 
The bystanders sprinkled water in his face; 
but he himself fancied that he would derive 
a great benefit from being cupped on the 
head. This is all the information which I 
have been able to collect concerning the fits 
of Mohammad. It will be observed that we 
have no distinct account of a paroxysm be¬ 
tween the one which he had in his infancy, 
and the one after which he assumed his 
office. It is likely that up to his forty-fourth 
year they were not habitual. The alarm of 
the nurse, under whose care he had been two 
years before he had the farmer of these two 
tits, shows that it was the first, and the age and 
circumstances under which ho had it, render 
it likely that it was solitary, and caused by 
tho heat of the sun and gastric irritation. 
The fit after which he assumed his office 
was undoubtedly brought on by long-con¬ 
tinued and increasing mental excitement, and 
by his ascetic exercises. We know that he 
used frequently to fast, and that he some¬ 
times devoted the greater part of the night 
to prayer. The bias of the Musalmane is to 
gloss over the aberration of mind, and the 
intention to commit suicide, of their prophet 
Most of his biographers pass over the transi¬ 
tion period in silence. We may, therefore, be 
justified in stretching the scanty information 
which we can glean from them to the utmost 
extent, and in supposing that he was for 
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some time a complete maniac ; and that the 
fit after which he assumed his office was a 
paroxysm of cataleptic insapity. This 
disease is sometimes accompanied by such 
interesting psychical phenomena, that even 
in modem times it has given rise to many 
superstitious opinions. After this paroxysm 
the fits became habitual, though the moral ex- 
oitement cooled down, and they assumed more 
and more an epileptic character.” (The Life 
of Mohammad from Original Sources, by A. 
Sprenger, M.D., part i., Allahabad, 1851, 

P ’(8) 9 ^t. Marcus Dodds, in his Mohammed , 
Buddha , and Christ says 
« But is Mohammed in no sense a prophet r 
Certainly he had two of the most important 
characteristics of the prophetic order. He 
saw truth about God which his fellow-men 
did not see, and he had an irresistible inward 
impulse to publish this truth. In respect of 
thi* latter qualification, Mohammed may 
stand comparison with the most courageous 
of the heroic prophets of Israel. For the 
truth’s sake he risked his life,, he suffered 
daily persecution for years, and eventually 
banishment, the loss of property, of the 
goodwill of his fellow-citizens, and of the 
confidence df his friends; he suffered, in 
short, as much as any man can suffer short 
of death, which he only escaped by flight, 
and yet he unflinchingly proclaimed his mes¬ 
sage. No bribe, threat, or inducement, could 
silence him. ‘ Though they array against 
me the sun on the right-hand and the moon 
on the left, I cannot renounce my purpose. 
And it was this persistency, this belief in his 
call, to proclaim the unity of God, which was 
the making of Islam. , . 

m Other men have been monotheists in tne 
midst of idolaters, but no other man has 
founded a strong and enduring monotheistic 
religion. The distinction in his case was his 
resolution that other men should believe. If 
we ask what it was that made Mohammed 
aggressive and proselytizing, where other 
men had been content to cherish a solitary 
faith, we must answer that it was nothing 
else than the depth and force of his own 
conviction of the truth. To himself the dif¬ 
ference between one God and many, between 
the unseen Creator and these ugly IjJ^P 8 °* 
stone or wood, was simply infinite. The one 
creed was death and darkness to him, the 
other life and light. It is useless seeking for 
motives in such a case-—for ends to serve and 
selfish reasons for his speaking ; the impossi¬ 
bility with Mohammed was to keep silence. 
His acceptance of the office of teacher of his 
people was anything but the ill-advised and 
sudden impulse of a light-minded vanity or 
ambition. His own convictions had been 
reached only after long years of lonely mental 
agony, and of a doubt and distraction bor¬ 
dering on madness. Who can doubt the 
earnestness of that search after truth and the 
living God, that drove the affluent merchant 
from his comfortable home and his fond wife, 
to make his abode for months at a time in the 
dismal cave on Mount Hira ? If we respect 
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the shrinking of Isaiah or Jeremiah from the 
heavy task of proclaiming unwelcome truth, 
we must also respect the keen sensitiveney 
of Mohammed, who was so burdened by this 
same responsibility, and so persuaded of his 
incompetency for the task, that at times he 
thought his new feelings and thoughts were a 
snare of the Devil, and at times he would fain 
have rid himself of all further struggle by 
casting himself from a friendly precipice. 
His rolling his head in his mantle, the sound 
of the ringing of bells in his ears, his sobbing 
like a young camel, the sudden grey hairs 
which he himself ascribed to the terrific 
Suras—what were aU these but so many 
physical signs of nervous organization over¬ 
strained by anxiety and thought? 

“His giving himself out as a prophet of 
God was, in the first instance, not only sin¬ 
cere, but probably correct in the sense in 
which he himself understood it. He felt that 
he had thoughts of God which it deeply con¬ 
cerned all around him to receive, and he 
knew that these thoughts were given him by 
God, although not, as we shall see, a revela¬ 
tion strictly so called. His mistake by no 
means lay in his supposing himself to he 
called upon by God to speak for Him and in* 
troduce a better religion, but it lay in his gra- 
dually coming to insist quite as much on 
men’s accepting him as a prophet as on their 
accepting the great truth he preached. He 
was a prophet to his countrymen in so far 
as he proclaimed the unity of God, but this 
was no sufficient ground for his claiming to 
be their guide in all matters of religion, still 
less for his assuming the lordship over them 
in all matters civil as well. The modesty 
and humility apparent in him, so long as his 
mind was possessed with objective truth, gra¬ 
dually gives way to the presumptuousness 
and arrogance of a mind turned more to a 
sense of its own importance. To put the 
second article* of the Mohammedan creed on 
the same level as t&e first, to make it as 
essential that men should believe in the mis¬ 
sion of Mohammed as in the unity of God, 
was an ignorant, incongruous, and false com¬ 
bination. Had Mohammed known his own 
ignorance as well as his knowledge, the 
world would have had one religion the less, 
and Christianity would have had one more 
reformer.” (Mohammed , Buddha , and Christ , 

P (4)^Thomas Carlyle, in his lecture, “The 
Hero as Prophet,” says 

“Mahomet himself, after all that can be 
said about him, was not a sensual man. We 
shall err widely if we consider this man as a 
common voluptuary, intent mainly on base 
enjoyments—nay, on enjoyments of any kind. 
His household waB of the frugalest, his com¬ 
mon diet barley-bread and water; sometimes 
for months there was not a fire once lighted 
on his hearth. They record with just pride 
that he would mend his own shoes, patch his 
own cloak. A poor hard-toiling, ill-provided 
man; careless of what vulgar men toil for. 
Not a bad man, I should say; something 
better in him than hunger of any sort—or 
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thesa wild Arab man fighting and jostling 
three and twenty years at bis hand, in close 
contact with him always, would not hare 
referenced him so! These were wild men, 
bursting ever and anon into quarrel, into all 
kinds of fierce sincerity; without right, worth, 
and manhood, no man could have commanded 
them. They called him Prophet, you say ? 
Why, he stood there face to face with them; 
bare, not enshrined in any mystery, visibly 
clouting his own cloak, cobbling his own 
shoes, fighting, counselling, ordering in the 
midst of them, they must have seen what 
kind of a man he was, let him be called what 
you like I No emperor with his tiaras was 
obeyed as this man in a cloak of his own 
clouting. During three and twenty years of 
rough actual trial, I find something of a veri¬ 
table Hero necessary for that of itself. 

“ His last words are a prayer, broken 
ejaculations of a heart straggling-up in trem¬ 
bling hope towards its Maker. We cannot 
say his religion made him worse; it made 
him better; good, not bad. Generous things 
are recorded of him; when ho lost his 
daughter, the thing he answers is, in his own 
dialect, everyway sinoere, and yet equivalent 
to that of Christians : * The Lord giveth and 
the Lord taketh away; blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ He answered in like manner of 
Said, his emancipated well-beloved slave, the 
second of the believers. Said had fallen in 
the war of TAbCkc, the first of Mahomet’s 
fightings with the Greeks. Mahomet said it 
was well, Said had done his Master’s work, 
Said had now gone to his Master; it was all 
well with Said. Yet Said’s daughter found 
him weeping over the body; the old gray¬ 
haired man melting in tears ! What de I 
see ? said she. Y ou sec a friend weeping over 
his friend. He went out for the last time 
into the mosque two days before his death; 
asked, If ho bad injured any man? Let his own 
back bear the stripes. If ho owed any man ? 
A voice answered, ‘ Yes, nio ; three drachms, 
borrowed on such an occasion.’ Mahomet 
ordered them to bo paid. ‘ Better be in shame 
now,’ said he, ‘ than at the Day of Judgment.’ 
You remember Kadijah, and the ‘No by 
Allah! * Traits of this kind show us the 
genuine man, the brother of us all, brought 
visible through twelve centuries, the veritable 
son of our common Mother.” (Lrcturr* on 
Herot *, p. 66.) 

(5) The Rev. Dr. Badger remarks :— 

“With respect to the private ns distinct 
from the public character of Muhammad, 
from the time of his settlement at nl-Madinah, 
it doeh not appear to have deteriorated, except 
in one particular, from what it had been prior 
to the flight from Mecca. He was still frugal 
in his habits, generous and liberal, faithful to 
his associates, treasured up the loving me¬ 
mory of absent, and departed friends, and 
awaited his last summons with fortitude and 
submission. That he entertained an exces¬ 
sive passion for women, was lustful, if you 
will, cannot be denied : but the fourteen 
wives whom frem first to last he married, 
and his eleven (? two: sec Mohammad's 


wiymG concubines, figure favourably by the 
side of David’s six wives and numerous con¬ 
cubines (2 Sam. v. 13 ; 1 Chron. iii. 1-9; xiv. 
3), Solomon’s 700 wives and 300 concubines 
(1 Kings xi, 3), and Itehoboam’s eighteen 
wives nnd sixty concubinos (2 Chron. xi. 21), 
a plurality expressly forbidden to the sove¬ 
reign of Israel, who was commanded not to 
multiply wivos to himself. (Deut. xvii. 17.) 

“It is not so much his polygamy, consider¬ 
ing all the circumstances of the case, which 

K lays Muhammad open to reproach, but 
iving deliberately infringed one of his 
own alleged divine revelations, which re¬ 
stricted the number of wives to ‘ four and no 
more ’ (Sura iv. 3); also, for having in the 
first instance dallied with Zainah, tho wife 
of his freedman and adopted son Zaid-ibu- 
Harithab, who complacently divorced her in 
order that she might espouse the Prophet. 
In, this case, moreover, as has already been 
related, he adduced the authority of God as 
sanctioning on his behoof first, and thence¬ 
forth in the behoof of all Muslims, the mar¬ 
riage of a man with tho divorced wife of his 
adopted son, which up to that time had been 
considered incestuous. Whatever apology 
may be adduced for Muhammad in this 
matter of polygamy, there is no valid plea to 
justify his improbity and impiety in the case 
of Zeinab.” 

(6) Sir William Mnir says:— 

“ * would warn the reader against seeking 
to portray in his mind a character in all its 
parts consistent with itself as the character 
of Mahomet. The truth is, that the strangest 
inconsistencies blended together (according to 
tho wont of human nature) throughout the life 
of the Prophet. The student of tho history 
will trace for himself how tho pure and lofty 
aspirations of Mahomet were first tinged, and 
then gradually debased by a half-unconscious 
solf-deception, and how in this process truth 
merged into falsehood, sincerity into guile, 
these opposite principles often co-existing 
evon as nctivo agencies in his conduct. Tho 
reader will observe that simultaneously with 
tho anxious desire to extinguish idolatry, 
and to promote religion and virtue in the 
world, there was nurtured by the Prophet in 
his own heart, a licentious self-indulgence, 
till in the end, assuming to be the favourite 
of Heaven, he justified himself by ‘revela¬ 
tions ’ from God in the most flagrant breaches 
of morality. He will remark that while 
Mahomet cherished a kind nnd tendov dispo¬ 
sition, ‘weeping with them that wept,’ and 
binding to his person the hearts of his fol¬ 
lowers by thorendy und self-denying offices 
of love and friendship, he could yet take 
pleasure in cruol nnd perfidious assassination, 
could gloat over the massacre of an entire 
tribe, nnd savagely consign the innocent babe 
to the fires of hell. Inconsistencies such as 
these continually prosent themselves from the 
period of Mahomet's arrival at Medina, and 
it is by the study of these inconsistencies 
that his character must be rightly compre¬ 
hended. Tho key to many difficulties of 
this description may be found, I believe, in 
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the chapter • on the belief of Mahomet In his 1 
own inspiration. 1 When once ke*iaa dared i 
to forge the name of the Moat High God as 
the seal and authority of his own words and < 
actions, the germ was laid from which the 
errors of his after life freely and fatally deve¬ 
loped themselves” (Life of Mahomet , new 

*^(7) Mr. Bosworth Smith, in hi* Mohammed 
and Mohammedanism, says - 

“Mohammed did not, indeed, himself con¬ 
quer a world like Alexander, or Cassar, or 
Napoleon. He did not himself wold together 
into a homogoneous whole a vast system of 
states like Charles the Great. He was not a 
philosophic king, like Marcus Aurelius, nor 
philosopher like Aristotle or like Bacon, ruling 
|, v pure reason the world of thought for cen¬ 
turies with a more than kingly power; he 
was not a legislator for all mankind, nor even 
the highest pni*t of it, like Justinian; noi 
did he cheaply earn the title of the Groat by 
being the first among rulers to turn, like 
Constantine, from the setting to the risiug 
sun. He was not a universal philanthropist, 
like the greatest of the Stoics. 

“Nor was he the apostle of the higheet 
form of religion and civilisation combined, 
like Gregory or Boniface, like Leo or Alfred 
the Great. He was less, indeed, than most of 
these in one or two of the elements that go 
to make up human greatness, but he was 
also greater. Half Christian and half Pagan, 
half civilised and half barbarian, it was 
given to him in a marvellous degree to mute 
the peeulinr excellences of the one with the 
peculiar excellences of the other. ‘ IHave seen, 
Inrid the ambassador sent by the triumphant 
Qoraish to the despised exile at Medina I 
have seen the Persian Chosroes and the 
Greek Heraclius sitting upon their thrones; 
but never did I see a man ruling his equals 

as does Mohammed.' , 

“ Head of the State as well as of the Church, 
he was Carnal* and Pope in one; but he was 
Pope without the Popes 
without the legions of Cresar. with¬ 

standing army, without a body-guard, with 
out a palace, without a fixed revenue ; if ever 
any man had the right to say that he ruled 
by a right divine, it was Mohammed, for he 
had all the power without its instruments, 
and without ^supports. # # 

“ By a fortune absolutely unique in his¬ 
tory, ‘Mohammed is a three-fold founder—of 
a nation, of an empire, and of a 
Illiterate himself, scarcely able to w» d or 
write he was yet the author of a book whioh 
ZTpoem a coi* of Lws, a Book of Common 
Prayer, and a Bible in one, and i» ^reneed 
to this day by n sixth of the -bole bnma 
race, aa a miracle of punty of: atyle, of wia- 
dom, and of truth. It waa the one muracto 

claimed by Mohammed— hia standing miracle 

he called it : and a miracle “ J"- 1 

looking at the circnmatances of the time, nt 
the nnbonnded reverence of his followers, and 


tne WlDOiinuru jriw^vv — -- - ' , 

comparing him trith the Fathers of the 
Church or with medieval saints, to my m.nd 
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tbo most miraculous thing about Mohammed 
is, that he never claimed the power of work¬ 
ing miracles. Whatever he bad said he conM 
do, his disciples would straightway have seen 
him do. They could not help attributing 
him miraculous acts which he never did, and 
which he always denied he could do. What 
more crowning proof of his sincerity is 
needed? Mohammed to the end of his life 
claimed for himself that title only with which 
he had begun, and which the highest philo¬ 
sophy and the truest Christianity will one 
day, I venture to believe, agree in yielding to 
him, that of a Prophet, a very Prophet of 
God.” (Mohammed and Mohammedans $m t 

p. MO.) A L ... 

(8) Major Robert Dune Osborn, m hia 

hlam under the Arah $, say* 

“He (Muhammad) was brought face to 
face with tho question which every spiritual 
reformer has to meet and consider, ugarnat 
which so many noble spirits have gone to 
ruin. Will not the end justify the means ? 

« Here am I a faithful servant of God, eager 
onlv to enthrone Him in the hearts of men, 
and at the very goal and termination of my 
labour* I am thwarted by this incapacity to 
work a miracle. It is true, as these infidel* 
allege, that the older prophets did pouts* 
this power, and I, unless the very reason and 
purpose of my existence is to be mads a 
alank, must also do something wonderful. 
But what kind of miracle ? In his despair, 
Muhammad declared that tho Qur an ltulf 
was that constantly-recurring miracle they 
were seeking after. Had they ever heard 
these storios of Noah, Lot. Abraham, Joseph, 
Zacharies, Jesus, and others? No; neither 
hud he. They were transcripts made from 
the ‘presorved Table,’that stood before the 
throne of God. The archangel Gabriel had 
revealed them to Muhammad, written in pwe 
Arabic, for the spiritual edification of the 
Quraish. Thus in the twelfth Surah, where he 
details at great length an exceedingly ridicu¬ 
lous history of Joseph, he commences the 
narrative with these words, as spoken by 

God :— _ . 

• These are signs of the clear Book. 

An Arabic Qur’an have we sent it down, 
that ye might understand it.’ 

And at the close of the Surah, we are told:— 

* This is one of the secret histories which 
we reveal unto thoe. Thou wast not pre¬ 
sent with Joseph's brethren when they 
conceived their design and laid their plot: 
but the greater part of men, though thou 
long for it, will not believe. Thou almlt 
L not ask of them any recompense for this 
t me**ayc. It is simply an instruction for all 

I mankind.’ . , , . 

i And, again, in the Lxvuth SOrah, he declare* 
respecting the Qur'fin:— , 

, ( It is a missive from the Lord of tne 

! worlds. 

t But if Muhammad had fabricated con- 

t earning us any sayings, 

l We had surely seized him by the right 

D hand, . 

\ And had cut through the vein of In* week. 
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'* J 4 would be eaev to multiply extrasta of 
M«n * r purport; but the above will suffice 
Jj 7 w *7 of Illustration. There are modern 
biographers of the Prophet who would hare 
us believe that he was not conscious of false* 
hood when making these assertions. He was 
under a hallucination, of course, but be be¬ 
lieved what he said. Thie tome it incredible , 
ljgouds in the Qur'&n are derived chiefly 
from Talmudio sources, Muhammad mast 
have learned them from some Jew resident in 
or near Mekka. To work them up into the 
form of rhymed Sarahs, to put his own pecu¬ 
liar doctrines in the mouth of Jewish pa- 
triarchs, the Virgin Mary, and the‘infant 
Jesus (who talks like a good Moslem the 
moment after his birth), must have required 
time, thought, and labour. It is not possible 
that the man who had done this could have 
forgotten all about it, and believed that these 
legends bad been brought to him ready pre¬ 
pared by an angelio visitor. Muhammad was 
guilty of falsehood under ciroumstances 
where he deemed the end justified the 
ra *f**-’ {Islam under the Arabs , p. 21.) 

(9) The character of Muhammad is a his¬ 
toric problem, and many have been the con¬ 
jectures as to* his motives and designs. Was 
he an impostor, a fanatic, or an honest man 

* T «7 prophet of God "f And the pro¬ 
blem might have for ever remained unsolved, 
had not the Prophet himself appealed to the Old 
and New Testaments in proof of his mission. 
This is the crucial test, established by the 
Prophet himself. He claims to be weighed 
in the balance with the divine Jesus. 

Objection has often been made to the 
manner in which Christian divines have at¬ 
tacked the private character of Muhammad. 
Why reject the prophetic mission of Muham¬ 
mad on uceount of his private vices, when you 
receive ns inspired the sayings of a Balaam, 
a David, or a Solomon ? Missionaries should 
not, as a rule, attack the character of Mu¬ 
hammad in dealing with Islim; it rouses 
opposition, and is an offensive line of argu¬ 
ment. Still, in forming an estimate of his 
prophetic claims, we maintain that the cha¬ 
racter of Muhammad is an important consi¬ 
deration. We readily admit that bad men 
bare sometimes been, like Balaam and 
others, the divinely appointed organs of inspi¬ 
ration; hut in the case of Muhammad, his 
professed inspiration sanctioned and encou¬ 
raged his own vices. That which ought to 
have been the fountain of purity was, in fact, i 
the rover of the Proplievs depravity. But 
how different it is in the case of the true \ 
prophet David, where, in the words of inspi- i 
ration, he lays bare to public gaze the enor¬ 
mity cf his own crimes. The deep contrition i 

of his inmost soul is manifest in every line_ i 

“ I acknowledge my transgression, and my sin t 
is ever before me: against Thee, Thee only, r 
have I sinned, and done this evil in Thy t 
sight." 6 

The best defenders of the Arabian Pro- n 
phet are obliged to admit that the matter of s 
Zainab, the wife of Zaid, and again, of Mary, t 

the Coptic slave, are “ an indelible stain ” J 
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! > ih »‘ “ h* i» onoe or twloo 

uirtrd* to tho kind and forgiving diapoiition of 
hi* best nature; that be is onoe or twice un¬ 
relenting iu the punishment of his personal 
enemies; and that he is guilty even more 
than once of conniving at the assassination 
of inveterate opponents ”j but they give no 
eattefaetory explanation or apology for till this 
essay done under the supposed sanction of God 
in the Qur&n. 

In forming an estimate of Muhammad’s 
prophetical pretensions, it must be remem¬ 
bered that he did not claim to be the founder 
of a new religion, but merely of a new cove- 
nant. Ho is tho last and greatest of all 
Ood s prophets. He is sent to convert the 
world to the one true religion which God 
had Wore revealed to the five great law¬ 
givers-—Adam, Nonh, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus . The creed of Muhammad, therefore, 
elaims to supersede that of the Lord Jesus, 
And it is here that we take our stand. We 
give Muhammad credit as a warrior, as a legis- 
lator, as a poet, as a man of uncommon genius 
raising himself amidst great opposition to the 
pinnacle of renown; we admit that he is, 
without doubt, one of the greatest heroes the 
world has ever seen; but when we consider 
his claims to supersede the mission of the 
divine Jesus, we strip him of his borrowed 
plumes, and reduce him to the condition of 
an impostor 1 For whilst he has adopted and 
avowed hie belief in the sacred books of the 
Jew and the Christian, and has given them all 
the stamp and currency which his authority 
°® ttld tap**, he has attempted 
t0 J°u °I every distinctive truth 

which it possesses—its divine Saviour, its 
Heavenly Comforter, its two Sacraments, its 
pure code of social morals, its spirit oiF love 
and truth—and has written his own refuta¬ 
tion and condemnation with his own hand, by 
professing to confirm the divine oracles which 
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sap the very foundations of his religious 
system. We follow the Prophet in his self- 
asserted mission from the cave of Hira’ to 
the closing soene, when he dies in the midst 
of the lamentations of his harim, and the 
contentions of his friends-the visions of 
ttabnel, the period of mental depression, the 
contemplated suicide, the assumption of the 
prophetic office his struggles with Makkan 
unbelief, his flight to al-Madinah, his trium¬ 
phant entry into Makkah—and whilst we 
wonder at the genius of the hero, we pause 
at every stage and inquire, “Is this the 
Apostle of God, whose mission is to claim 
universal dominion, to the suppression not 
merely of idolatry, but of Christianity itself ? " 
Then it Is that the divine and holy cha¬ 
racter of Jesus rises to our view, and the 
inquiring mind sickens at the thought of the 
beloved, the pure, the lowly Jesus giving 
place to that of the ambitions, the sensuaf 
the timeserving hero of Arabia. In the 
study of Islam, the character of Muhammad 
needs an apology or a defence at every 
stage; but m the contemplation of the Chris¬ 
tian system, whilst we everywhere read of 
Jesus, and see the reflection of His image in 
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everything we read, the heart revels In the 
contemplation, the inner pulsation* of our 
spiritual life bound within us at the study of 
a character so divine, so pure. 

We are not insensible to the beauties of the 
Qur’an as a literary production (although 
they have, without doubt, been overrated}, 
but as we admire its conceptions of the 
Divine nature, its deep and fervent trust in 
the power of God, its frequent deop moral 
earnestness, and its sententious wisdom, wo 
would gladlv rid ourselves of our recollec¬ 
tions of the Prophet, his licentious luirnn, 
his sanguinary battle-fields, his ambitious 
schemes; whilst as we peruse the Christian 
Scriptures, we find the grand contral charm 
in the divine character of its Founder. It is 
the divine character of Jesus which gives 
fragrance to His words ; it is the divine form 
of Jesus which shines through all He says or 
does; it is the divine life of Jesus winch is 
the great central point in Gospel history. 
How,then, we ask, can the creed of Muham¬ 
mad, the son of ‘Abdn 'llah, supersede and 
abrogate that of Jesus, the Son of God i And 
it is a remarkable coincidence that, whilst the 
founder of Islam died feeling that he had but 
imperfectly fulfilled his mission, the Founder 
of Christianity died in the fuU consciousness 
that His work was done—“It is finished. 

It was in professing to produce a revelation 
which should supersede that of„ Jesus, that 
Muhammad set the seal of his own refuta¬ 
tion! (Hughes, Notes on Muhammadanism , 
p. 2.) 

MUHAMMAD (•**»-)• The title 

of the XLVUth Surah of the Qur’an, in the 
second verse of which the word occurs: 
** Believe in what hath been revealed to Mu¬ 
hammad.” . , 

The name Muhammad occurs only in thiee 

more places in the Qur’an:— 

Surah iii. 138: 44 Muhammad is but an 

apostle of God.” . . . 

Surah xxxiii. 40: 44 Muhammad is not the 
father of any of your men, but the Apostle of 
God, and the Seal of the Prophets.” 

Surah xlviii. ‘20: “Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God.” 

MUHAMMAD, The Wives of. 
Arabic al-azun'tju 'l-mut.ahharat (s';)*' 
i.e. “ The pure wives.” Ac¬ 
creting to the Traditions, Muhammad took 
to himself eleven lawful wives, and two con¬ 
cubines. (See Majma‘u l-Bihar, p. 528.) 
m Khadiiah Jet), a Quraish lady, the 


cuDines. 1,000 ^, 

(1) Khadijah a Quraish lady, the 

daughter of KhuwaiUd ibn Asad. She was a 
rich widow lady, who had been twioe marned. 
She was married to Muhammad when he was 
25 years old, and Bhe was 40 years, and re¬ 
mained his only wife for twenty-five years, 
until she died (a.d. 6191, aged 66, Muham¬ 
mad being 50 years old. She bore Mu¬ 
hammad two sons, al-Qasun and ‘Abdu 
’ilih, aornamed at-T&hir and at-T»>J}b. and 
four daughters, Zainab, Ruqaiyah, Fatimah, 
and Ummu Kulsum. Of these children, only 
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Fatimah (tho wife of ‘All) survived Muham- 

m (2) Saadah (SJy-). daughter of Zatna‘ah, 
tho widow of as-Sakran (a Quraish and one of 
the Companions). Married about two months 
after the death of Kfeadijali. 

(3) ‘Ayishah (AtAe), the .daughter of Abu 
Bakr. She wus betrothed when eho was only 
7 years old, and was married at 10, about the 
ninth month after the flight to al-Madinah. 

(4) Juwairiyah a w *® ow * 

daughter of al-Haris ibn Abi Zirar, the chief 
of the Banu MuetaUq- Muhammad ransomed 
her from a citizen who had fixed her random 
at nine ounces of gold. It is related that 
‘Ayishah said, 44 No woman was ever a greater 
blessing to her people than this Juwairiyah. 

(5) Haftah (t«^), the daughter of ‘Umar. 
She was the widow of Khunais, an early con- 
vert to Islam. Muhammad married her about 
six months after her former husband s death. 

(0) Zainab , the daughter of Kfeuxaiman 
<W s-*l> ‘be "Mow of Mu*am- 

made cousin ‘Ubaidah, "ho wasJuU* d 
battle of Badr. She was called the Mother 
of the Poor,” Ummu 'l-Masalcm y on account of 
her care of destitute converts. She died 
before Muhammad. w . 

(7) Ummu Saiimah (4+L. j*\), the widow of 

Abu Salimah, one of the Refugees, who was 
wounded at the battle of Uhud, and after¬ 
wards died of hiB wounds. 

(8) Zainab the daughter of Jahsh 

« n the wife of Muhammad’s adopted 

tonZaid. Zaid divorced her to please the 
Prophet. She was (being the wife of an 
adopted son) unlawful to him ’ . but 
xxxiii. 36 was produced to settle the dif- 

fiC (9 f’Sangah (M-)> daughter of Hayi ibn 
Akhtab, the widow of Kinanah, the gh“bar 
chief, who waa cruelly put ‘° death. It was 
said that Muhammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged that her turn might be given 
to‘Ayishah. , 

(10) Ummu Habibah (•')» the 

daughter of Abu Sufyan and tho widow of 
‘Ubaidu ’llah, one of the “ Four Enquirers, 
who. after emigrating as a Muslim to Abys¬ 
sinia, had embraced Christianity thoro, and 
died in the profession of that faith. 

(11) Maimunak (41^), the daughter of 
al-Haris and widowed kinswoman of Muham¬ 
mad, aid the sister-in-law of al-‘Abbas. She 
is said to have been 51 years of age when she 
married Muhammad. 

Muhammad’s concubines were 

(1) Mary the Copt hf*)- A 

Christian ‘slave-girl sent to Muhammad by al- 
Muqauqis, the Roman Governor in Egypt. 
She became the mother of a son by Muham¬ 
mad, named Ibrahim, who died young. 

(2) Bihdnah (&W: ; ), a Jewess, whose hus- 

i band had perished in the massacre of the 
l Banu Quraigah. She declined the summon* 
to conversion, and continued a Jew; but it is 
r said she embrased Islam before her death. 
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Ai the timo of Muhammad’* death, ho had 
nine wives and two concubines living, (# 1 - 
W w 7-2fa££drt, p. 798).- Khadijnh and Zainab 
bint Khuzaimah having died heforo him. 

According to tho Sln‘ahs, Muhummud had, 
in all, twenty-two wives. Eight of theso 
novel* consummated tho marriage. Their 
names arc ‘Aliyah bint Zabyan, Fatilah bint 
Qais, Fatimuh bint Zahhuf, AhuuV bint 
Kana«»in, Mulaikuh bint Suwaid, Lailah bint 
Kliatib, and Sliabah bint Kilah. Twelve wore 
duly married. Their minion are Khadijah, 
Saudah, Hind (or Ummu Snlimah), ‘Ayishah, 
Huf a uh, Zuinab hint Jahah, Ramalah bint 
Abi Sufyan (or Uminu Habibah), Maimunah, 
Zainab bint ‘Umais, Juwairiyah bint al-Hari» 
of tho Band Mustaliq, Safiyah, Khaulah bint 
Hakim, and Umuiiuni, a sister to ‘AH. Two 
wore bondwomen: Mariyafcu ’l-Qibtlyah and 
Hiliunah. (See Jannatu H-Khufnd, p. 14.) 

MUHAMMAD, The Children of. 

According to tho Majma'u V-/&'£«/ *, p. 588, 
Muhammad had seven children. Two sons 
and four daughters by Khadijah, and one son 
by Mary, his Coptic slave. 

Tho two sons by Khadijnh wore al-Quim 
and ;Abdu ’llfch (called also at-T*hir and afc- 
T»iyib); and the four daughters were Zainab, 
Ruqniyah, Fntimah, and Ummu KulsOm. 
The son by his bondwoman Mary was Ibra¬ 
him. All these children diud before Muham¬ 
mad, with tho exception of Fatimuh, who 
married ‘All, tho fourth JChalifah, and from 
whom are descended tho Snivids. Oaiyip.] 
Zaiunb muiried «Abfi ’1 -‘Ah bnu ’r-Rabi‘ 
Ituqaiyah marriod ‘Utbah ibn AM Lahab, by 
whom she was divorced, bho afterwards 
married ‘Usman, the third KhaCfah. 

MUHAMMAD'S GRAVE. [huj- 

BAB.] 

MUHAMMADAN. Arabic Mu¬ 
hammad! (^«u»-). A name seldom 
used in Muhammadan works for tho followers 
of Muhammad, who call themselves either 
Mu’wins, Muslims, or Musalmans. It is, 
however, sometimes used in Indian papers 
and other popular publications, and it is nnt> 
as many European scholars suppose, an 
offensive term to Muslims. 

MUHAMMADANISM. The reli¬ 
gion of Muhummud is called by its followers 
*//-IxfiiM a word which implies tho 

entire *urrender of the will of man to God. 
[islam.] Its adhoronts speak of themsolves 
as Muslim*, pi. Muslimim, or Mu'min, pi. 
Mu'minim; a Mu’min being a “ believer.” 

In Peraian these terms are rendored by the 
word Musalmdn, pi. Musalmdndn. 

The* principles ef Islam were first enun¬ 
ciated in portions of the Qur’an, as they were 
revealed piecemeal by Muhammad, together 
with such verbal explanations as wero given 
by him to his followers; but when the final 
recension of tho Qur’an was produced by the 
Khallfah ‘Usman, about twenty-two years 
after Muhammad’s death, the Muslims pos¬ 
sessed a complete book, which they regarded 
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as the inspired and infallible word of God. 
[quk an.] But as an interpretation of its 
procoptH, and as a supplement to its teach¬ 
ings, there also existed, side by side with the 
Qur’an, tho sayings, mid practice of Muham¬ 
mad, called tho A (n'tffit and Sttnntd. These 
traditions of what the Prophet “did add 
said," gradually laid the foundations of what 
is uow^ called Islam, For whilst it is a canon 
in Islam that nothing cun ho received or 
taught which is contrary to the literal injunc¬ 
tions of tho Qur’an, it is to the Traditions 
rather than to the Qur’an that we must refer 
for Muhammadan law on tho subject of 
faith, knowledge, purification, prayer, alms- 
giving, fasting, marriage, bartor, inheritance, 
punishmonts, fate, duties of magistrates, reli¬ 
gious warfare, lawful food, death, Day of 
Judgment, &c., and each collection of tradi¬ 
tions has sections devoted to these subjects: 
so that it is upon these traditional sayings, 
quite as much as upon the Qur’an itfelf, that 
the roligious and civil law of tho Muslims is 
based, both Shl‘ah and Sunni appealing alike 
Tradition in support of their views. 

When the Prophet was alive, men could go 
direct to him with their doubts and difficul¬ 
ties ; and an infallible authority was always 
present to give * inspired ” directions. But 
aftor tho deaths of all those who knew Mp- 
hammad personally, it become absolutely 
necessary to systematise the great mass of 
traditional sayings then afloat amongst Mus- 
ums, and thus various schools of jurispru¬ 
dence wore formed; tho concurrent opinion 
of those learned regarding matters of dispute 
in Muslin) law being called Ijmd* [uma‘ 1 
Upon this naturally followed the sj'stem of 
analogies! reasoning called Qi (yds [qiyas] ; 
thus constituting the four “pillars ” or foun¬ 
dations of Islim, known us the Qur’an, Uadi *, 
4mc<, and Q»yd*. 1 

Islim, whether it be Shl‘ah, Sunni, or Wah¬ 
habi is founded upon these four authorities, 
and it is not true, as is so frequently asserted,' 
that the ShPahs reject the Traditions. They 
merely uccept different collections of A had Is 
to those received by tho Sunnis and Wahha¬ 
bis.^ Nor do the Wahhabis reject Ijraa* and 
Qiyiw, but they assert that ljnin 1 was only 
possible in the earliest stages of Islum. 

A study of the presont work will show 
what an elaborate system of dogma Muham¬ 
madanism is. This system of dogma, toge¬ 
ther with the liturgical fotm. of worship, 
haa been formulated from tho traditional say- 
"V* of . Mu ^*mmad rather than from the 
Qur ftn itself. For example, the daily ritual, 
with its purifications, which are such a pro¬ 
minent feature in Islim, is entirely f ounded 
on tho Traditions, [pbayeb.] Circumcision 
is not once mentioned in the Qur’an. 

-Dot. or religion of the Muslim, is 
dmded into /man, or “Faith,” and *Amal, or 
“Practice.” 

Faith consists in the acceptance of six 
articles of belief 

1. The Unity of God. 

2. The Angels. 

3. The Inspired Books 
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4. The Inspired Prophets. 

6. The Day of Judgment. 

6. The Decrees of God. 

Practical Religion consists m the obscr- 

T *? Ce The rec i ta i of the Creed— 4 - There is no 
deity but God, and Muhammad is the Prophet 

of God.” . . , 

2. The five stated periods of prayer. 

3. Tho thirty days fast in the month Ka- 

m 4' a The payment of Zakut, or the leKalalms. 

5. The Hajj, or Pilgrimage to Makkah. 

A belief in these six articles of faith, and 
the observance of these five practical duties, 
constitute Islam. He who thus bel, „ e ™" a ?* 
acts is called a Mu' min, or “ believer ; but ho 
who rejects any article of faith or piactice is 
a Kafir, or “ infidel.” . 

Muhammadan theology, which is veiy ex¬ 
tensive, is divided into 

1 The Qur’an and its commentaries. 

± The Traditions and their commentaries. 

8. Uful, or expositions on the principles of 

n ^ e *Aqa’id, or expositions of scholastic theo¬ 
logy founded on the six articles of fmth. 

X Fiqh, or works on both civil and reli- 

which affords a large field for patient study 
and research, and much of its present enew 
and vitality is to be attributed to the fact 
that, in all parts of Islam, there areini the 
various mosques students who devote then 
whole Uves to the study of Muslim drv™‘y- 
The two leading principles of Islam are 
those expressed in its well-known crae .’ 
kalimah, namely, a belief m the absolute 
unity of the Divine Being, and in the mis 
eion of Muhammad as the Messenger of the 

^ffiaitf’^Gilbon, “which he (Mu- 
hammad) preached to his family and nation. 

Is compounded of an eternal truth and a 
necessary flotion: That there i* y 
God, and that Muhammad is the Apostle of 
God.” (Roman Empire, vol. vi. p. 

••Mohammad’s conception of God, says 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, “ has, I think, b ®®“ 
misunderstood, and iu eftoct . up0 m h 8 Q® d P 0 , 
consequently under-estimated The God of 
Islam is commonly represented as a pirileBS 
tv rant who plays with humamty * 

chessboard, ami works out his 
regard to the sacrifice of the pieces , amUhere 
Is a certain truth in the figure, 
more in 1.14m of the potter who .■ ha P? s , tk * 
olay than of the father pitying his chddren 
Mohammad conceived of God as the Semitic 
_*_'j u-- »iwavs preferred to think of Him . 
his God is the 7 All-Mighty, the AU-^owing, 
the All-Just. Irresistible Power is the fir 
attribute he thinks of: tho Lord of the 
Worlds, the Author of the ,J Iea ™ D i ) a “i t j 
Earth, who hath created Life and Death, 
whose hand is Dominion, 

Dawn to appear and causeth the Nigh 
cover the l§ay, the Great, All-Powerful Lord 
of the Glorious Throne ; the thunder pro- 
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claimeth His perfection, the wb °n vjteldjd 
His handful, and the heavens shall ^folded 
together in His right hand And with the 
Power He conceive, the IDiowhsdge 'that 
directs it to right ends. God is the j.se,^he 
Just the True, the Swift in reckoning, who 
knoweth eve,-; ant’s weight of good and of 
ill that each man bath done, and who suf- 
fereth not the reward of the faithlui 

Pe ^Godl There is no God but He, the 
Fvor-LivinK, the Ever-Subsisting. Slumber 
feUeth Km’not nor sleep. To Hun belong.th 
whatsoever is in the Heavens and wbaUoever 
is in the Earth. Who is he that shall inter 
cede with Him, save by his permission? He 
knoweth the things that have gone before 
and the things that fellow after, and m ^ 
shall not compass aught of His knowledg , 
save what He willeth. His throne eompre- 
hendeth the Heavens and the E»rth, and the 
care of them burdeneth Him not. And He is 
the High, the Great.’—Aur-dn, u. 266. 

•• But with this Power there is aleo the 

gentleness that belong, only to great .trength. 
God is the Guardian over His eervaiite, the 
Shelterer of the orphan, the Gujderof the 
errinff, the Deliverer from every affliction, *n 
H?s hand is Good, and He U the G.nerotu 

Lord, tho Gracione, the Hearer the Neai-at 

Hand. Every soorfth of the K* 1 *'*® 

■with the words, 1 In the Name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful,’ and Mol)«imi* d 
was never tired of telling the people how God 
w&fi Verv-Forgiving, that Hie love for man 
was more tender than the mother-bird for her 

y ®Mt'is too often forgotten how much there 
is in the Kur-in of the loving-kmdnes. of 
God, but it must be allowed that th ese are 
not the main thoughts in Mohammad, tewh- 
ing. It ia the doctrine of the Might of God 
that most held his imagination, and that hae 

impressed iteelf meet stronglyuponMuslhue 

of all ages. The fear rather than the love of 
Godi.fhe.pur of Irita. There oanb.no 
question which is the bigher incentiv. to 

good ; but it is nearly certain that the jo™ 

If God ie an idea ab.olutelytereigntemoat 
of the races that have accepted to 

nreach auch a doctrine would have been to 

mistake tho leaning of ‘^.^‘jj^then 
it The leading doctrine of Mohammad, tnen* 
is tlie belief mOne AU-Powerful God. Uto 
ia the self-surrender of every man to the will 
of God. Ite danger lies inthe • tpe# * 1 ® J 
the power of God, which ha. broughtabont 
the stifling effects of fatalism. 
taught the foreknowledge of God, but he did 
not lay down precisely the doctrine of Pre¬ 
destination. Ho found it, a. all have teund 
it a stumbling-block in the way of mane 
progress. It perplexed him and he spoke of 
it but ofton contradicted himself , and h 
w’ouH become angry if the w«ns 

mooted in his presence ; Sit not with a di 

purer about fate,’ he .aid, ‘ nor begin a co^ 

versation with him.’ WM wh ich 

cognised that little margin of Free WillwMon 

makes life not wholly mechanical. 
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4 This doctrine of one Supreme God, to 
whose will it is the duty of every man to 
surrender himself, is the kernel of Isliim, the 
truth for which Mohammad lived and suf¬ 
fered and triumphed. But it was no new 
teaching, as he himself was constantly say¬ 
ing. His was only the last of revelations. 
Many prophets—Abraham, Moses, and Christ 
-had taught the same faith before; but 
People had hearkened little to their words, 
oo Mohammad was sent, not different from 
them, only a messenger, yet the last and 
greatest of them, the ‘ seal of prophecy,’ the 
most excellent of the creation of God.' This 
is the second dogma of Ishim : Mohammad is 
the Apostle of God. It is well worthy of 
notice that it is not said, ‘ Mohammad is tho 
only apostle of God.’ Islam is more tolerant 
in this matter than other religions. Its pro¬ 
phet is not the sole commissioner of the Most 
MJgh, nor is his teaching the only true teach¬ 
ing the world has ever received. Many other 
messengers had been sent by God to guido 
men to the right, and these taught the same 
religion that was in the mouth of the preacher 
0fHence Mt ’un* reverence Moses 
*?. Chnst next to Mohammad. All they 
claim for their founder is that he was the last 
tod best of the messengers of the one God.” 
(Introduction to Lane’s Selections , 2nd ed., 
p. lxxix, et teqq.) ' 

Islam does not profess to be a new religion, 
formulated by Muhammad (nor indeed is it), 
“ 4 of tho religious principles 

established by Adam, by Naoh, by Abraham, 
by Moses, and by Jesus, as well as by other 
inspired teachers, for it is said that God sent 
not fewer than 313 apostles into tho world 
to reclaim it from superstition and infidolity. 
Tho revelations of these great prophets are 
generaHy supposed to have been lost, but 
Uod, it is asserted, had retained all that is 
necessary for man’s guidance in the Qur’an, 
although, as & matter of fact, a very large pro¬ 
portion of the ethical, devotional, and dog- 
matic teaching in Ieliiin, comes from the tra¬ 
ditional sayings of Muhammad and not from 
the Qur an itself, [tbaditions.] 

In reading the different articles in the pre- 
sent work, the reader cannot fail to be stnick 
with the greut indebtedness of Muhammad to 
the Jewish religion for the chief elements of 
his system. Mr. Emanuel Deutsch has truly 
remarked “ that Muhnmmadaniem owes moro 
to Judaism than either to Heathenism or to 
Christianity. It is not merely parallelisms 
reminiscences, allusions, technical terms, and 
the like of Judaism, its lore and dogma and 
ceremony its 1/alacha, and its HagyaM,, its 
Law and Legend, which wo find in the Qur'an • 
but wo think Islum neither moro nor less 
than Judaism—as adapted to Arabia—>>/u» 
the Apostieship of Jesus and Muhammad 
Nay, we verily believe that a great deal of 
such Christianity as has found its way into 
the Qur an, has found it through Jewish 
channels. (/literary Jlewatnn y p. (14.) 

Its conception of God, its prophets, its 
seven heavens and soven hells, its law of mar- 
Mage and divorce, its law of oaths, its puai- 
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ficataons and ritual, its festivals, are all of 
marked Jewish origin, and prove that Tal¬ 
mudic Judaism forms the kernel of Muham¬ 
madanism, which even according fio the 
words of tho founder, professed to be the 
rehgion of Abraham.” See Surah iii. 60: 
Abraham was neither a Jew nor Christian, 
but he was a I/anif, a Muslim.” Neverthe¬ 
less, Muhammad, although he professed to 
take his legislation from Abraham, incorpo- 
rated into hie system a yast amount of tb« 
law of Moses. 

• sec t® of Islam have become numerous: 
indeed, the Prophet is related to have pre¬ 
dicted that his followers would be divided 
into seventy-three. They have far exceeded 
Lj lini n 8 ^ oJ y. tllftt P ro P^ ec 7> for, according to 
iKn dU m/"^ adlr al - J Hani, there are at least 
jr°- J h . e chlef 8e <* is the Sunni, which is 
divided into four schools of interpretation, 
B?? ?£ te 1 r Jheir respective founders, ?tanafl, 
Shafi‘ 1 , Malaki, Hanball. The ghlfeha, who 
separated from the so-called orthodox Sunnis 
on the question of the Khalifat*, maintaining 
that Ah and not Abu Bakr was the rightful 
successor to Muhammad, are divided also 
into numerous sects. [smViH.l The Wah- 
hubis are a comparatively modern sect, who 
are the Puritans of Islam, maintaining that 
Islam has very far departed from the original 
teaohing of Muhammad, as expressed in tho 
Iraditions. They consequently reject very 
many of the so-called Ijtihad of the Sunpis. 
and take tho literal meaning of the Tradi¬ 
tional sayings of the Prophet as the best 
exposition of the Qur’an. 

The Shi‘ah sect is almost entirely confined 
to Persia, although there are a few thousand 
in Lucknow and other parts of India. Of the 
humus, the Hanafis are found chiefly in 
1 A**^*®’ India, and Central Asia, the 
Shafi‘i8 in Egypt, and the Malakis in Mar- 
rocco and Tunis. The Hanbali are a small 
sect found in Arabia. Wahhabiism, as will 
be seen upon reference to the article on the 
subject, is a principle of reform which has 
extended itself to all parts of Islam. It is 
scarcely to be called a sect, but a school of 
thought m Sunni Islam. 

One hundred and seventy millions of the 
human race are said to profess tho religion of 
Muhammad; and, according to tho late Mr. 
Keith Johnstone's computations, they are dis¬ 
tributed as followsIn Europe, 5,974,000: 
m ^ fri ?, a y’ 50,416 ’ 000 ? in Asia, 112,739,000. 

Mr. W. S. Blunt divides 175 millions aa 
follows :- Turkey, Syria, and ‘Iran, 22 mil- 
Uons; Egypt, 5 millions; North Africa, 18 
millions; Arabia, 11$ millions; Central 
C ?».. i “ullioiie ; Porsia, 8 milllions; India. 

40 millions; Malays (Java), 30 millions; 
China, 15millions; Central Asia, 11 millions ; 
Afghanistan, 3 millions. No census having 
een taken of any of theso countries, except 
India, the numbers are merely an approxi- 

B? 1 * 2 ?n °m Hn ?V08od population of 
is Jam, J3,2o0 pilgrims were present at Mak- 
kah in the year 1880. (Blunt’s Future of 
Inlaw, p. 10.) 

In some purls of tho world—in Africa for 
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example — Muhammadanism is spreading; 
and even in Borneo, and in other ’ 8,anda °[ 
the Indian Archipelago, we are told that it 
has supplanted Hinduism. In Central Asia, 
within the last twenty years, numerous til¬ 
lages of Shiaposh Kafirs hate been forcibly 
contorted to Islam, and in Santalia and oth 
parts of India, the converts to Islam from the 
aboriginal tribes are not inconsiderable. 

But, although Muhammadanism ha 8 , pei- 
haps, gained in numerical strength within th 
last few years, no candid Muslim will deny 
that ThL lost, and is still losing tts vita 
tjower Indeed, “this want of faith and de 

cline in ritality” are regarded aa the e 1?na of 

the last days by many a devout Muabm. 

In no Muhammadan state is Muslim law 
administered in its strict integrity, a 
even in the Sultan’s own dominion, some 
of the most sacred principles of the Pro 
Dhet’s religion are set at naug y 
Sower* and, as far as we ean ascertain 
(and we speak after a good deal of personal 
research-) the prevalence of downright infide¬ 
lity amongst educated Muslims is unmistak¬ 
able. “No intelligent man believes in th 
teacliing of the Muslim divines, said a highlj 
educated Muhammadan Egyptian not 1 ng 
ago; •• for our religion is not i" keeping with 
X progress of thought.” The truth is 
the Arabian Prophet over-legis ated, and, as 
we now see in Turkey, it is impossible for 
civilised Muhammadans to be tied hand and 
foot by laws and social customs which weio 
intended for Arabian society ns it existed 
1,200 years ago; whilst, on the contrary, 
Christianity legislates in spirit, and can there 
(ore be adapted to the spiritual and social 
necessities of mankind in the various stages 
of human thought and civilisation. 

Mr. Palgrave, in his Central and Eastern 

^ “Islam is in its essence stationary, and was 
framed thus to remain. Sterile like its G , 
lifeless like its first principle and supieme 
original in all that constitutes true life—1tor 

filers love, participation, and progress, and of 

these, the Coranic Deity has none—it justly 
repudiates all change, all advance, all deve¬ 
lopment. To borrow the forcible words of 
Lord Houghton, the < written book is there, 

the‘dead man’s hand,’ still and motionless ; 
whatever savours of vitality is by that alone 
of heresy and defection. 

“ But Christianity with its living and loving 
God, Begetter and Begotten, Spirit M 
ment nay more, a Creator made creatuie, 
fVifl Maker and the made existing in One, a 

Wriffit ^communicating itself by uninterrupted 

gradation and degree, from the most intimate 
union far off to the faintest irradiation, through 
all that it has made for love and 8 0Te F™ 
love • One who calls His creatures not slaves, 

not servants, but friends, nay sons, nay gods 

-to suiS up, a religion in whose seal and 
secret ‘ God in man is one with man m W, 

must also be necessarily a religion of vitahty, 

of progress, of advancement. The conti ast 

between it and Islam is that 

with fixedness, of participation with sterility, 
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of development with barrenness, of Ufe with 

petrifaction. The first vit^ pnnc pie and 

the animating spirit of its birth must indeed 
abide.ver the same, but the outer formmoat 
change with the changing days, » nd ne " °?T 
shoots of fresh sap and greenness be conti- 
nually thrown out as witnesses to the vitahty 
"“thin, else were the vine withered and the 

br f,T h b 8 av d e ea no intention here- it would 

be extremely out of P Uce “ 
on the maze of controversy, or discussing 
whether any dogmatic attempt t°™produoe 
the religious phase of a former age is lixeiy 
‘to succeed P I only say that.life q suppose, 
movement and growth, and both mW 
change; that to censure a living thing for 
growing and changing is absurd; and thatto 
attempt to hinder it from so doing, by pm- 
mng“t downon a written label, or naihng i 
to a Procrustean framework, is tantamount 
to killing it altogether. . 

« Now Christianity is living, and because 
living must grow, must advance, must 
chTnge, and was meant to do so; onward, 
and forwards is a condition of its very'ex¬ 
istence; and I cannot but think that those 
who do not recongmze thl8 ’ 8h “ W .^ e “‘® 1 - c9 
so far ignorant of its true nature and essence. 
On the other hand, Islam is hfele.s aud 
because lifeless cannot grow, cannot advance, 
cannot change, and was never intended so* 
do; ‘Stand still’ is its motto and its mow 
essential condition.” (Central and Outer* 

X Mr'Stlnley Eaue'lLe, in hi. Introduction 
to Lane’s Selections, says . 

“ Islam is unfortunately a f 0 ® 1 * 1 t 

well as a religion; and herein hes the peat 
difficulty of failly estimating its good and «s 
bad influence on the world It is butin th. 
nature of things that the teacher who lays 
down the law of the relation of man to God 
should also endeavour to appoint the proper 
relation between man and his neighbour. 


“ Mohammad not only promulgated a reli¬ 
gion ; he laid down a complete Bocial system, 
containing minute regulations for » 
conduct in all circumstances of life, withdue 
rewnrds or penalties according to his ful 1- 
ment of these rules. As a religion, ishim is 
great: it has taught men to worship one God 

with a pure worship who formerly worshipped 

many gods impurely. As a social 
Islam is a complete failure: it has misunder¬ 
stood the relations of the sexes, upon which 
the whole character of a nation s life hangs, 
and, by degrading women, has degradedeach 
successive generation of their children down 
an increasing scale of infamy and corruption 
until it seems almost impossible to reach a 
lower level of vice. 

Mr. W. E. H. Lecky remarks 
- In the first place, then, it must be ob- 
served that the enthusiasm by which Maho¬ 
metanism conquered the world, was mainly a 
military enthusiasm. Men were drawn to it 
at once, and without conditions, by the splen- 
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doM of the tehievmnents of ita diaeiplea, and 
It declared an absolute war against all the 
religions it encountered. Its history, there¬ 
fore, exhibits nothing of the process of gra- 
dual absorption, persuasion, compromise, and 
assimilation, that are exhibited in the deal¬ 
ings of Christianity with the barbarians. In 
e next place, one of the great characte- 
”"Vi Ca of the Koran is the extreme care and 
SH111 With which it labours to assist men in 
realising the unseen. Descriptions, the most 
minutely detailed, and at the same time the 
most vivid, are mingled with powerful appeals 
to those sensual passions by which the ima¬ 
gination in all countries, but especially in 
those m which Mahometanism has taken 
root, is most forcibly influenced. In no other 
religion that prohibits idols is the strain 
upon the imagination so slight.” (History of 
* 223 *) ^ InfiutnCt °S Hatiomdism, to! i. 

thl* 8rre * t reli Kjjm, which so long rivalled 
of Christianity, had indeed 
spread the deepest and most justifiable panic 
through Christendom. Without any of those 
aids to the imagination which pictures and 
images can furnish, without any elaborate 
sacerdotal organization, preaching tho purest 
Monotheism among ignorant and barbarous 
men, and inculcating, on the whole, an ex- 

aud n . oble ®y? tem of morals, it 
spread with a rapidity, and it acquired a hold 
over the minds of its votaries, which it is 
probable that no other religion has altogether 
quailed. It borrowed from Christianity that 
doctnne of salvation by belief, which is per- 
haps the most powerful impulse that can be 
applied to the characters of masses of men, 
and it elaborated so minutely the charms of 
its sensual heavens and the terrors of its 
material hell, as to cause the alternative to 
appeal with unrivalled force to the gross 
imaginations of the people. It possessed a 
book which, however inferior to that of the 
opposing religion, bas nevertheless been tbe 
consolation and the support of millions in 
many ages. It taught a fatalism which, in 
its first age, nerved its adherents with a 
S? n C i less military courage, and which, 

! ‘ bough ® lBter dB ys has often paralysed 
their active energies, has also rarely failed 
to support them under the pressure of inevi- 
table calamity. But, above all, it discovered 
the great though fatal secret, of uniting in¬ 
dissolubly the passion of the soldier with tho 

-V*?®, de I otee - Making the conquest 
of the infidel the first of duties, and proposing 
heaven as the certain reward of the valiant 
soldier, it created a blended enthusiasm that 
soon overpowered the divided counsels and 
the voluptuous governments of the East, and 
within a century of the death of Muhammad, , 
«.«!* ? Wei '. h,d - almost ejtti T>«ted Chris. j 
mon. t? I™™ ‘ tS » rif?,nnl home > founded great 1 
™hU tK®* v . A,la . and Afric “. planted a < 
tion l’ n th «! 0 o U ® h translen ‘ * nd e *°tic, civilisa- < 

S P a, “> the capital of the 2 

‘“P* 1 '®- and but for the issue of a 1 
^•® bat “®. th ®y would probably have ex- t 
tended their soeptre over the energetic and s 
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1 progressive races of Central Europe. The 

8 u*.I? was broken by Charles Martel, at the 

battle of Poictiers, and it is now useless to 
- speculate wbat might have been the conse- 
quences, had Muhammadanism unfurled its 
triumphant banner among those Teutonic 
i tribes, who have so often changed their creed, 
; nnd on whom the course of civilisation has 

la ? gely n de P ended -” (Hist, of European 
\ Mora!*, voL ii. p. 266.) F 

Chatholicism was se¬ 
conded by Muhammadanism, which on this 
(suicide), as on many other points, borrowed 
its teaching frops the Christian Church, and 
oven intensified^; for suicide, which is never 
expressly condemned in the Bible, is more 
than once forbidden in the Qur’an, and the 
Christian duty of resignation was exaggerated 
by the Moslem into a complete fatalism. 
Under the empire of Catholicism and Muham¬ 
madanism, suicide, during many centuries, 
almost absolutely ceased in all the civilised, 
active and progressive part of mankind. 
YVhen we recollect how warmly it was ap¬ 
plauded, or how faintly it was condemned in 
the civilisations of Greece and Home, when 
we remember, too, that there wa 9 scarcely a 
barbarous tribe from Denmark to Spain who 
did not habitually practise it, we may realise 
the complete revolution which was effected 
m this sphere by the influence of Chris- 
tiarnty. 1 {Hist, of European Morals , vol. ii 
p. oG.) 

Major Durie Osborn says :— 

. u When Islam penetrates to countries lower 
in the scale of humanity than were the 
Arabs of Muhammad’s day, it suffices to ele¬ 
vate them to that level. But it does so at a 
tremendous cost. It reproduces in its new 
convene the-characteristics of its first—their 
impenetrate self-esteem, their unintelligent 
scorn, and blind hatred of all other creeds. 
And thus th* capacity for all further advance 
is destroyed; the mind is obdurately shut to 
the entrance of any purer light. But it is a 
grievous error to confound that transient 
gleam of culture which illuminated Baghdad 
under the first Abbaside khalifa with the legi¬ 
timate fruits of Islam. When the Arabs 
conquered Syria and Persia, they brought 
with them no new knowledge to take the 
place of that which had preceded them. 
Mere Bedouins of the desert, they found 
themselves all at once the masters of vast 
countries, with everything to learn. They 
were compelled to put themselves to school 
under tho very people they had vanquished, 
Ihus tho Persians and Syrians, conquered 
though they were And tributary, from the 
ignorance of their masters, retained in their 
hands the control of the administrative ma¬ 
chinery. The Abbaside khalifa were borne 
into power by means of a Persian revolution 
headed by a Persian slave. Then began the 
endeavour to root the old Greek philosophy 
and the deep and beautiful thoughts of 
Zoroaster, on the hard and barren soil of Mu¬ 
hammadanism. It was an impossible attempt 
to make a frail exotic flourish on uncongenial 
soil. It has imparted, indeed, a deceptive 
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lustre to this period of MnhanunadenhUtory; 
batthe orthodox Mohxmmedwu 
their f eith end the wiedom of the Greek* «o 
not amalgamate, end they fought fiercely 
eeeinst the innovators. Snceessivo * tor ®* ®| 
barbarians sweeping down front t ® " 0 
Aeie, tore up the fragile plant by the root , 
end scattered its blossoms to the wmds. The 
new comers embraced the creed of theKoran 
in its primitive simplicity; they 1p* r . 
repudiated the refinement, which th. Per 
siens would fain have engrafted on it. Ana 
they won the day. The P r “ 8 "* °! 

Central Asia is the legitunete fruit ofUm. 
not the glories of Baghdad, which were nut 
th* afterglow of the thought end culture 

averts 
sri 

contact, namely;.with Jewish. andl Ohn.t.an 

nolitical anarchy in which it lies at the pre- 
Sent imc Th^re are to be found in Muham¬ 
madan history all the element, c gre‘tne.s 
faith courage, endurance, self-saonflce, 
b'ut do’sed wUhm’the narrow wall, of a rude 
theology and barbarous poUty. 

the capacity to grow . an *theVwork 
Trmdifv have been sternly cut off.tneywor* 

rdifiveranceupontheea^. They are . rong 

only for destruction. When that worn is 
over, they either prey upon each other, or 
beat themselves to death against the^ bare 

of their prison-house. No permanent dwell- 

W«dTo duSS. or^SSnng polity 

polygamy “amf^lavery! WhenMuhammadan 

■talcs cease to be racked by revolutions, they 

srr,s.r“A “ 

iSge of the course of their history. (W“" 

under the Arabs, p. 93-) Butler C.B., 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. Butler, 

n ™"he Goth might ravage Italy, *>"* 

Goth come forth purified from the flam 
,-hich he himself bad kindled. The 
Saxon swept Britain, but the music of the 
Celtic heart softened his roughnat » 
wooed him into less churlish habits. Yisi 

Eveuihe" Hun, Wildest’Tartar 'from the 

an : 8p ° r °r 

nUins • but the Turk— wherever his acymitar 

reached-—degraded^ defiled, and defamed; 

blasting into eternal decay Greek, Roman 
Latincivilisation, until, when all had 8 ®"*’ f 
■at down, satiated with savagery, to doze for 
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two hundred year, into hopelee. deorepi- 
e A » (Good Word t lor September 1880.) 
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MUHARRAM (ft**)- Lit. “ That 

which is forbidden.” Anything sacred. (1) 
The first month of the Muhammadan year 
[months.] (2) The first ten days of the 
month, observed in commemoration of the 
martyrdom of al-Husain, the second son of 
Fafcimah, the Prophet’s daughter, by *AH. 
[al-hosain.] These days of lamentation are 
only observed by tho Shi'ah Muslims, but 
the tenth day of Muharram is observed by 
the Sunnis in commemoration of its having 
been the day on which Adam and Eve, 
heaven and hell, the pen, fate, life and death, 
were created, [ashura’.] 

The ceremonies of the Muharram differ 
much in different places and countries. The 
following is a graphic description of the 
observance of the Muharram at Ispahan in 
the year 1811, which has been taken, with 
some slight alterations from Morier’s Second 
Journey through Persia :— 

The tragical termination of al-Husain’s life, 
commencing with his flight from al-Madinah 
and terminating with his death on the plain 
of Karbala’, has been drawn up in the form 
of a drama, consisting of several parts, of 
which one is performed by actors on each 
successive day of the mourning. The last 
part, which is appointed for the Roz-i-Qatl, 
comprises the events of the day on which he 
met his death, and is acted with great pomp 
before the King, in the largest square of the 
city. The subject, which is full of affecting 
incidents, would of itself excite great interest 
in the breasts of a Christian audience; but 
allied as it is with all the religious and 
national feelings of the Persians, it awakens 
s their strongest passions. Al-Husain would 
be a hero in our eyes ; in theirs he is a 
martyr. The vicissitudes of his life, his 
dangers in the desert, bis fortitude, his in¬ 
vincible courage, and his devotedness at the 
hour of his death, are all circumstances upon 
which the Persians dwell with rapture, and 
which excite in them an enthusiasm not to be 
diminished by lapso of time. The celebra¬ 
tion of this mourning keeps up in their minds 
the remembrance of those who destroyed 
him, and consequently their hatred for all 
Musalmans who do not partake of their feel¬ 
ings. They execrate Yazld and curse ‘Umar 
with such rancour, that it is necessary to have 
witnessed the scenes that are exhibited in 
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their cities to judge of the degree of fana¬ 
ticism which possesses them at this time. I 
have seen some of tho most violent of them, 
as they vociferated, “ 0 Husain 1 ” walk about 
the streets almost naked, with only their 
loins covered, and their bodies streaming with 
blood, by the voluntary cuts which they have 
given to themselves, either as acts of love, 
anguish, or mortifleation. Such must have 
been the cuttings of which we read in Holy 
Writ, which were forbidden to the Israelites 
by Moses (Lev. xix. 28, Deut. xiv. 1), and 
these extravagances, I conjecture, must're¬ 
semble the practices of the priests of Baal, 
who cried aloud and cut themselves after this 
manner with knives and lancets, till the blood 
gushed out upon them. 1 Kings xviii. 28; 
see also Jeremiah xvi. 5, 6, and 7. 

The preparations which were made 
throughout the city consisted in erecting 
large tents, that are there called takiyah , in 
the streets and open places, in fitting them 
up with black linen, and furnishing them 
with objects emblematical of the mourning. 
These tents are erected either at the joint 
expense of the district, or by men of conse¬ 
quence, as an act of devotion; and all ranks 
of people have a free access to them. The 
expense of a takiyah consists in the hire of 
a mulla , or priest, of aotors and their clothee, 
and in the purchase of lights. Many there 
are who seize this opportunity of atoning for 
past sins, or of rendering thanks to heaven 
for some blessing, by adding charity to the 
good act of erecting a takiyah , and distribute 
gratuitous food to those who attend it. 

Our neighbour Muhammad Khan had a 
takiyah in his house, to which all the people 
of the district flocked in great numbers. 
During the time of this assemblage we heard 
a constant noise of drums, cymbals, and 
trumpets. We remarked that besides the 
takiyah in different open places and streets 
of the town, a wooden pulpit, without any ap¬ 
pendage, was erected, upon which a mulla, or 
priest, was mounted, preaching to the people 
who were collected around him. A European 
ambassador, who is said to have intrigued 
with Yazid in favour of al-H a **in» was brought 
forward to be an actor in one of the parts 
of the tragedy, and the populace were in 
consequence inclined to look favourably upon 
us. Notwithstanding the exoitation of the 
public mind, we did not cease to take our 
usual rides, and we generally passed unmo¬ 
lested through the middle of congregations, 
during the time of their devotions. Suoh 
little scruples have they at our seeing their 
religious ceremonies, that on the eighth night 
of the Muharram the Grand Vizier invited 
the whole of the embassy to attend his 
takiyah. On entering the room we found a 
large assembly of Persians clad in dark- 
coloured clothes, which, accompanied with 
their black caps, their black beards, and 
their dismal faces, really looked as if they 
were afflicting their souls. They neither 
wore their dpgggers, nor any parts of their 
dress which they look upon as ornamental. 
A mulla of high consideration sat next to the 
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Grmnd Vizier, and kept him in aerioiu eon- 
▼ersation, whilst the remaining part of the 
society communicated with each other in 
whispers. After we had sat some time, the 
windows of the room in which we were ! 
seated were thrown open, and we then dis¬ 
covered a priest placed on a high chair, 
under the covering of a tent, surrounded by a 
crowd of the populace; the whole of the 
scene being lighted up with candles. He 
commenced by an exordium, in which he 
reminded them of the great value of each 
tear shed for the sake of the Imim al- 
Husain, which would be an atonement for a 
past life of wickedness; and also informed 
them with much solemnity, that whatsoever 
soul it be that shall not be afflicted in the 
same day, shall be cat off from among the 
people. He then began to read from a book, 
with a sort of nasal chaunt, that part of the 
tragic history of al-Husain appointed for the 
day, which soon produced its effect upon his 
audience, for he scarcely had turned over 
three leaves, before the Grand Vizior com- | 


menced to shake his head to and fro, tc utter 
In a most piteous voice the usual Persian 
exclamation of grief, “ Wahi! Wahi! Wahi /” 
both of which acts were followed in a more 
or less violent manner by the rest of the 
audience. The chaunting of the mulla lasted 
nearly an hour, and some parts of his story 
were indeed pathetic, and well calculated te 
rouse the feehngs of a superstitious and lively 
people. In one part of it, all the company 
stood up, and I observed that the Grand 
Vizier turned himself toward- +he wall, with 
his hand extended before him, and prayed. 
After the mulla had finished, a company of 
actors appeared, some dressed as women, 
who chaunted forth their parts from slips of 
paper, in a sort of recitative, that was not 
unpleasing even to our ears. In the very 
tragical parts, most of them appeared to cry 
very unaffectedly; and as I sat near the 
Grand Vizier, And to his neighbour the priest, 
I was witness to many real tears that fell 
from them. In some of these mournful 
assemblies, it is the custom for a mulla to 
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go about to each person at the height of his 
grief, with a piece of cotton in his hand, with 
Which he carefully collects the falling tears, 
and which he then squeezes into a bottle, 
preserving them with the greatest caution. 
This practically illustrates that passage in the 
56th Psalm, verse 8, “ Put thou my tears into 
thy bottle.” Some Persians believe that in 
the agony of death, when all medicines have 
failed, a drop of tears so collected, put into 
the mouth of a dying man, has been known 
to revive him; and it is for such use, that 
they are collected. 

On the Roz-i-Qatl, or day of martyrdom, 
the tenth day, the Ambassador was invited by 
the King to be present at the termination of 
the ceremonies, in which the death of al- 
Husain was to be represented. We set off 
after breakfast, and placed ourselves in a 
small tent, that was pitched for our accom¬ 
modation over au arched gateway, which was 
situated close to the room in which His 
Majesty was to be seated. 

We looked upon the great square which is 


ixdia. {By a Native Artist.) 

in front of the palace, at the entrance of 
which we perceived a circle of Cajars, or 
people of the King's own tribe, who were 
standing barefooted, and beating their breasts 
in cadence to the chaunting of one who stood 
in the centre, and with whom they now and 
then joined their voices in chorus. Smiting 
the breast is a universal act throughout the 
mourning; and the breast is made bare for 
that pun>ose, by unbuttoning the top of the 
shirt. The King, in order to show his humi¬ 
lity, ordered the Cajars, among whom were 
many of his own relations, to walk about 
without either shoes or stockings, to super¬ 
intend the order of the different ceremonies 
about to be performed, and they were to be 
seen stepping tenderly over the stones, with 
sticks in their hands, doing the duties of 
menials, now keeping back a crowd, then 
dealing out blows with their sticks, and set¬ 
tling the order of the processions. 

Part of the square was partitioned off by 
an enclosure, which was to represent the 
town of Karbala', near which ul-Husain was 
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put to death; and close to this were two 
small tents, which were to represent his en- ; 
campment in the desert with his family. A 
wooden platform covered with carpets, upon j 
which the actors were to perform, completed j 
all the scenery used on the occasion. J 

A short time after we had reached our i 
tent, the King appeared, and although we ■ 
could not see him, yet we wore soon apprised 
of his presence by all the people standing up, 
and by the bowing of his officers. The pro¬ 
cession then commenced as follows-hirst 
came a stout man, naked from the waist up¬ 
wards, balancing in his girdle a long thick 
pole, surmounted by an ornament made of 
tin, curiously wrought with devices from the 
Qur’an, in height altogether about thirty feet. 
Then another, naked like the former, balanced 
an ornamental pole in his girdle still more 
ponderous, though not so high, upon which 
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a young darveah retting hi* feet upon the 
bearer’s girdle had placed himself, chaunting 
verses with all his might in praise of the 
King. After him a person of more strength 
and more nakedness, a water carrier, walked 
forwards, bearing an immense leather sack 
filled with water slung over his back. This 
personage, we were told, was emblematical of 
the great thirst which al-Husain suffered in 
the desert. 

A litter in the shape of a sarcophagus, 
which was . called Qair-t-Uusaw, or the 
tomb of al-Husain (a Tfrziyah) succeeded, 
borne on the shoulders of eight men. On its 
front was a large oval ornament entirely 
covered with precious stones, and just above 
it, a great diamond star. On a small projec¬ 
tion were two tapers placed on candlesticks 
enriched with jewels. The top and sides 
were covered with Cashmere shawls, and on 
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the summit rested a turban, intended to re¬ 
present the head-dress of the Khalifah. On 
each side walked two men bearing poles, 
from which a variety of beautiful shawls 
were suspended. At the top of which were 
representations of al-Husain s hand studded 

with jewellery. . , 

After this came four led horses, caparisoned 
in the richest manner. The fronts of their 
heads were ornamented with plates, entirely 
covered with diamonds, that emitted a thou¬ 
sand beautiful rays. Their bodies were 
dressed with shawls and gold staffs ; and on 
their saddles were placed some objects emble¬ 
matical of the death of al-Husain. hen all 
these had passed, they arranged themselves 
in a row to the right of the King’s apart¬ 
ment. 

After a short pause, a body of fierce- 
looking men, with only a loose white sheet 


thrown over their naked bodies, marched 
forwards. They were all begrimed with 
blood ; and each brandishing a sword, they 
sang a sort of a hymn, the tones of which 
were very wild. These represented the 
sixty-two relations, or the Martyrs, as the 
Persians call them, who accompanied al- 
Husain, and were slain in defending him. 
Close after them was led a white horse, 
covered with artificial wounds, with arrows 
stuck all about him, and caparisoned in 
black, representing the horse upon which al- 
Husain was mounted when he was killed. A 
band of about fifty men’, striking two pieces 
of wood together in their hands, completed 
the procession. They arranged themselves 
in rows before the King, and marshalled by a 
maxtrtde ballet y who stood in the middle to 
regulate their movements, they performed a 
dance clapping their hands in the best pos- 
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sible time. The maitt'e He ballet all this time 
sang in recitative, to which the dancers joined 
at different intervals with loud shouts and 
reiterated clapping of their pieces of wood. 
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The two processions were succeeded by 
the tragedians. Al-Husniu came forward, 
followed by his wives, sisters, and first 
relatives. They performed many long and 



tedious acts: but as our distance from the 
stage was too great to hear the many affect¬ 
ing things which they no doubt said to each 
other, we will proceed nt once to where the 


unfortunate al-Klusnin lay extended on the 
ground, ready to receive the death-B&roke 
from a ruffian dressed in armour, who acted 
the part of executioner. At this moment a 
burst of lamentation issued from the multi¬ 
tude, and heavy sobs and real tears came 
from almost every one of those who were 
near enough to come under our inspection. 
The indignation of the populace wanted some 
object upon which to vent itself, and it fell 
upon those of the actors who had performed 
the part of Yazid’s soldiers. No sooner was 
al-Husain killed, than they were driven off 
the ground by a volley of stones, followed by 
shouts of abuse. We were informed that it 
is so difficult to procure performers to fill 
these characters, that on the present occasion 
a party of Russian prisoners were pressed 
into the army of Yazid, and they made as 
ppeedy an exit after the catastrophe as i t was 
in their power. 

The scene terminated by the burning of 
Karbala*. Several reed huts had been con¬ 
structed behind the enclosure before men¬ 
tioned, which of a sudden were set ora fire. 
The tomb of al-Husain was seen covered with 
black cloth, nnd upon it sat a figure dis¬ 
guised in a tiger’s skin, which was intended 
to represent the miraculous lion, recorded \to 
have kept watch over his remains after he 
hnd been buried. The most extraordinary 
part of the whole exhibition was the repre¬ 
sentation of the dead bodies of the martyrs; 
who having been decapitated, were all placed 
in a row, each body with a head close to it. 
To effect this, several Persians buried them¬ 
selves alive, leaving the head out just above 
ground | whilst others put their heads under 
ground, leaving out the body. The heads 
and bodies were placed in such relative posi¬ 
tions to each other, as to make it appear that 
they had been severed. This is done by way 
of penance; but in hot weather, the violence 
of the exertion has been known to produce 
death. The whole ceremony was terminated 
by a t khufcbah, or oration, in praise of al- 
Husain^ (Moner’s Second Journey through 

“ The martyrdom of Hasan and Husain 
is celebrated by the Shiahs nil over India, 
during the first-ten days of the month of Mo- 
burrum. Attached to every Shiah’s house is 
an Imambarrah, a hall or inclosure built ex¬ 
pressly for the celebration of the anniversary 
of the death of Husain. The enclosure is 
generally arcaded along its side, and in most 
instances it is covered in with a domed roof. 
Against the side of the Imambarrah, directed 
towards Mecca, is set the tabut —also called 
tor/a (to‘nyoA), or model of the tombs at Ker- 
bcln. In the houses of the wealthier Shiahs, 
these tabut* are fixtures, nnd are beautifully 
fashioned of silver and gold, or of ivory and 
ebony, embellished all over with inlaid work. 
The poorer Shinha provide themselves with 
ft tabut made for the occasion of lath and 
plaster, tricked out in mica nnd tinsel, A 
week before the new moon of the Mofaur- 
rum, they enclose a space, called the tabut 
khana* in which the tabut is prepared; and 
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the very moment the new moon is soon, n 
spade is struck into the ground before “ the 
enclosure of the tombs,” where a pit is after¬ 
wards dug, in which a bonfire is lighted, and 
kept burning through all the ten days of the 
Mohurrum solemnities. Those who cannot 
afford to erect a fa6«f kkana , or even to put 
up a little tabut or taziah in their dwelling- 
house, always have a Mohurrum fire lighted, 
if it consist only of a night-light floating at 
the bottom of an earthen pot or basin sunk 
in the ground. It is doubtful whether this 
custom refers to the trench of fire Husain 
set blazing behind his camp, or is a survival 
from the older Ashura (ton days) festival, 
which is said to have been instituted in com¬ 
memoration of the deliverance of the Hebrew 
Arabs from Pharaoh and his host at the Red 
Sea; or from the yet more ancient Bael fire. 
But, in India, these Mohurrum fires, especially 
among the more ignorant populace, Hindus 
as well as Mohammedans, are regarded with 
the most superstitious reverence, and have a 
greater hold on them even than the tabuts. 
All day long the passers by stop before the 
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fires and make their vows over them, and all 
night long the crowds dance round them, and 
leap through the flames and scatter about the 
burning brands snatched from them. The 
tabut is lighted up like an altar, with innu¬ 
merable green wax candles, and nothing can 
be more brilliant than the appearance of an 
Imambarrah of white stone, or polished white 
stucco, picked out in green, lighted up with 
glass chandeliers, sconces, and oil-lamps, 
arranged along the leading architectural lines 
of the building, with its tabut on one side, 
dazzling to blindness. Before the tabut are 
placed the “properties ” to be used by the 
celebrants in the “Passion Play,” the bows 
and arrows, the sword and spear, and the 
banners of Husain, Ac.; and in front of it 
is set a movable pulpit, also made of the 
richest materials, and covered with rich bro¬ 
cades in green and gold. Such is the theatre 
in which twice daily during the first ten 
days of the month of Mohurrum, the deaths 
of the first martyrs of Islam are yearly com¬ 
memorated in India. Each day has its special 
solemnity, corresponding with the succession 
of events during the ten days that Husain 
was encamped on the fatal plain of Kerbela ; 
but the prescribed order of the services in the 
daily development of the great Shiah func¬ 
tion of the Mohurrum would appear not to 


bo alwavs strictly ohaorved in Bombay.” 
(Pelly's Miracle Play of Hasan and Husain , 
Prefuce, p. xvii.) 

The drama, or “Miracle Play” which is 
recited iu Persia doling the Muharrnm, has 
been rendered into English by Colonel Sir 
Lewis Pelly, K.O.B. (Allen A Co., 1879), from 
which we take the death scene of al-I^usain 
on the battle-field of Karbala*, a scene which, 
the historian Gibbon ( Decline and Fall , 
vol ix. ch. 341) says, “ in a distant age and 
climate, will awaken the sympathy of the 
coldest reader.” 

“ Husain. —I am sore distressed at the un¬ 
kind treatment received at the hands of the 
cruel heavens. Pitiful tyranny is exercised 
towards me by a cruel, unbelieving army! 
All the sorrows and troubles of this world 
ha ve overwhelmed me I I am become a butt 
for the arrow of affliction and trouble. I am 
a holy bird stript of its quills and feathers 
by the hand of the archer of tyranny, and am 
become, 0 friends, utterly disabled, and un¬ 
able to fly to my sacred nest. They are going 
to kill me mercilessly, for no other crime or 
guilt except that I happen to be a prophet*! 
grandson. 

« Shi mar (challenging Aim).—0 Husain, why 
dost thou not appear in the field ? Why dost 
not thy majesty show thy face in battle ? 
How long art thou going to sit still without 
displaying thy valour in war? Why dost 
thou not put on thy robe of martyrdom and 
come f orth ? If thou art indeed so magnani¬ 
mous as not to fear death, if thou carest not 
abput the whistling sounds of the arrows 
when let fly from the bow, mount thou, 
quickly, thy swift horse named Zu’l janab, 
and deliver thy soul from so many troubles. 
Yea, come to the field of battle, be it as it 
may. Enter soon among thy women, and 
with tears bid them a last farewell; then 
come forth to war, and show ns thy great 
fortitude. 

“Husain (talking to himself).— Although 
the accursed fellow, Shimar, will put me to 
death in an hour’s time, yet the reproachful 
language o£ the enemy seems to be worse 
than destruction itself. It is better that the 
foe should sever my head cruelly ffcom the 
body, than make me hear these abusive words. 
What can I do ? I have no one left to help 
me, no KAsim to hold my stirrup for a minute 
when about to mount All are gone! Look 
around if thou canst find anyone to defend 
the descendant of Muhammad, the chosen of 
God—if thou canat see any ready to assist 
the holy family of God’s Prophet 1 In this 
land of trials there is no kind protector to 
have compassion on the household of the 
Apostle of God, and befriend them. 

“ Zainab. —May I be offered for the sad 
tones of thy voice, dear brother! Time has 
thrown on my head the black earth of sorrow, 
It has grieved me to the quick. Wait, bro¬ 
ther, do not go till thy KAsim arrives. Have 
patience for a minute, my ’All Akbar is 
coming. 

« Husain (looking around). —Is there one 
who wishes to please God. his Maker? Is 
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th«r« *ny willing to behave faithfully towards 
me real friend*? 1* there a person ready to 
§"• up hie life for our sake, to *ave us, to 

bali ? 114 ** thiS dreadful of Kar- 

“ Zainab. . —0 Lord, Zainab’s brother has 
ao one to assist or support him! Occasions 
of his sorrows are innumerable, without any¬ 
one to sympathise with him in the least? 
Sad and desolate, he Is leaning on his spear I 
He has bent his neck in a calamitous manner: 
k® kas no famous *AU Akbar, no renowned 
' Abbas anj more 1 

41 Husain ,—Is there anyone to pity our con¬ 
dition, to help us in this terrible conflict of 
Karbali ? Is there a kind soul to give us a 
hand of assistance for God’s sake ? 

“ Zainab. —Brave cavalier of Karbala, it is 
not fitting for thee to be so hurried. Go a 
little more slowly; troubles wiU come quickly 
enough. Didst thou ever say thou hadst a 
Zainab in the tent ? Is not this poor creature 
weeping and mourning for thee ? 

“ Imam Husain. —Dear sister, thou 
re*t of my disquieted, broken heart, smite on 
thy head and mourn, thou thousand-noted 
nightingale. To-day I shall be killed by the 
ignoble Shimar. To-day shall the rose be 
turned out of its delightful spot by the tyranny 
of the thistle. Dear sister, if any dust hap¬ 
pen to settle on the rosy cheeks of my lovely 
daughter Sukainah, be pleased to wash it 
away moat tenderly with the rose-water of 
thy tears? My daughter has been accus¬ 
tomed to sit always in the dear lap of her 
father whenever she wished to rest; for my 
sake, receive and caress her in thy bosom. 

44 Zainab, —O thou intimate friend of this 
assembly of poor afflicted strangers, the 
flaming effect of thy speech has left no rest 
in my mind. Tell me, what have we done 
that thou shouldest so reward us ? Who is 
the criminal among us for whose sake we 
must suffer thus ? Take us back, brother, to 
Madinah, to the sacred monument of our 
noble grandfather; let us go home, and live 
like queens in our own country. 

41 Husain,— O my afflicted, distressed, tor¬ 
mented sister, would to God there were a way 
of escape for me I Notwithstanding they 
have cruelly cut down the cypress-like stature 
of my dear son ’All Akbar; notwithstanding 
Kasim my lovely nephew tinged himself with 
his own blood; still they are intent to kill me 
also. They do not allow me to go back from 
Irik, nor do they let me turn elsewhere. 
They will neither permit me to go to India 
nor the capital of China. I cannot set out 
for the territory of Abyssinia, or take refuse 
in Zanzibar. 

“ Zainab.— Oh, how am 1 vexed in my mind, i 
dear brother, on hearing these sad things] 
May I die, rather than listen to such affect¬ 
ing words any more! What shall we, an 
assembly of desolate widows and orphans, do 
after thou art gone? Ohl how can we 
live? 

44 Husain, —O miserable creature, weep not • 
now, nor be so very mnch upset; thou shalt 
cry plentifully hereafter, owing to the wicked- 
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ness of time. When the wicked Shimar shall 
sever my head from the body; when thou 
shalt be made a captive prisoner, and forced 
to ride on an unsaddled camel; when my 
body shall be trampled under foot by the 
enemy’s horses, and trodden under their 
hoofs; when my beloved Sukainah shall be 
cruelly struck by Stmnar, my wicked mur¬ 
derer ; wheu they shall lead thee away cap¬ 
tive frojn Karbala to Shdm; and wheu they 
shall make thee* and others live there in a 
horrible, ruined place; yea, when thou shalt 
see all this, then thou mayest, and verily wilt, 
cry. But I admonish thee, sister, since this 
sad case has no remedy but patience, to re¬ 
sign the whole matter, submissively, to the 
Lord, the good Maker of all! Mourn net for 
my misfortune, but bear it patiently, without 
giving occasion to the enemy to rejoice 
triumphantly on this account, or speak re¬ 
proachfully concerning os. 

44 Kulsum. —Thou struttest about gaily, 0 
Husain, thou beloved of my heart. Look a 
little behind thee; see how Kulsdm is sighing 
after thee with tearful eyes! I am strewing 
pearls in thy way, precious jewels from the 
sea of my eyes ! Let me put my head on 
the hoof of thy winged steed, Zifl jandh. 

44 Husain.— Beloved sister, kindle not a firo 
in my heart by so doing. Take away thy 
head from under the hoof of my steed. 0 
thousand-noted nightingale, sing not such a 
sad-toned melody. I am going away; be 
thou the kind keeper of my helpless ones. 

44 Kulsum, —Behold what the heavens have 
at length brought on me! what they have 
done also to my brother! Him they have 
made to have parched lips through thirst, 
and me they have caused to melt into water, 
and gush out like tears from the eyes I 
Harsh severity is mingled with tyrannous 
cruelty. 

44 Husain. —Trials, afflictions, and pains, 
the thicker they fall on man, the better, dear 
sister, do they prepare him for his journey 
heavenward. We rejoice in tribulations, 
seeing they are but temporary, and yet they 
work out an eternal and blissful end. Though 
it is predestined that I should suffer martyr¬ 
dom in this shameful manner, yet the trea¬ 
sury of everlasting happiness shall be at my 
disposal as a consequent reward. Thou 
must think of that, and be no longer sorry. 
The dust raised in the field of such battles 
is as highly esteemed by me, O sister, as the 
philosopher’s stone was, in former times, by 
the alchemists ; and the soil of Karbala is 
the sure remedy of my inward pains. 

44 Kulsum. —May I be sacrificed for thee! 
Since this occurrence is thus inevitable, I 
pray thee describe to thy poor sister Kaledin 
her duty after thy death. Tell me, where 
shall I go, or in what direction set my face ? 
What am I to do ? and which of thy orphan 
children am I to caress most ? 

44 Husain. —Show thy utmost kindness, good 
sister, to Sukainah, my darling girl, for the 
pain of being fatherless is most severely felt 
by children too much fondled by their 
parents, especially girls. I have regard to 
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all my children, to b« cure, but I Ioto 
Sukainah most. . , ,, 

« An old Female Slave of Hutain’t mother. 

_Dignified master, I am sick and weary in 

heart at the bare idea of separation from 
thee. Have a kind regard to me, an old slave, 
much stricken with age I Master, by thy 
soul do I swear that I am altogether weary 
of life. I have grown old in thy service; 
pardon me, please, all the faults ever com¬ 
mitted by me. . 

“ Husain. —Yes, thou hast served us, in¬ 
deed, for a very long time. Thou hast 
shown much affection and love toward me 
and my children, 0 handmaid of my dear 
mother Fatimah; thou hast verily suffered 
much in our house: how often didst thou 
grind corn with thine own hand for my 
mother I Thou hast also dandled Husain 
moat caressingly in thy arms. Thou art 
black-faced, that is true, but thou hast, I 
opine, a pure white heart, and art much 
esteemed by us. To-day I am about to loave 
thee, owing thee, at the same time, innu¬ 
merable thanks for the good services thou 
hast performed; but I beg thy pardon for all 
inconsiderate actions on my part. 

« The Maid. —May I be a sacrifice for 
thee, thou royal ruler of the capital of faith . 
turn not my days black, like my face, thou 
benevolent master. Truly I have had many 
troubles on thy behalf. How many nights 
have I spent in watchfulness at thy cradle ! 

At one moment I would caress thee m my 
arms, at another I would fondle thee in my 
bosom. I became prematurely old by my dili¬ 
gent service, 0 Husain 1 Is it proper now 
that thou shouldst put round my poor neck 
the heavy chain of thy intolerable absence? 

Is this, dear master, the reward of the ser¬ 
vices I have done thee ? 

« Husain. —Though thy body, 0 maid, is 
now broken down by .go and infinity, y.t 
thou hast served us all the days of thy life 
with sincerity and love; thou must know, 
therefore, that thy diligence and vigilance 
' will never be disregarded by us. Excuse m ® 
to-day, when I am offering my body and soul 
in the cause of God, and cannot help thee at 
all; but be sure I will fully pay the reward 
of thy servicos in the day of universal 

account. , . 

.. The Maid.— Dost ttaon remember, good 
air how many troubles I have suffered with 
tSe for the dear Bake of ’M>' Akbar, the 
light of thine eyes? Though I have not 
suckled him with my own breaata, to be sure, 
vet I laboured hard for him till he reached 
the age of eighteen years and came here to 
Karbala. But, alael dear Ah 

Akbar has been this day cruelly killed—what 
a pity 1 and I strove bo much for hw sake, 
yet all, aa it were, in vain. Yea, what a sad 

l0 *‘‘ Husain.— Speak not of my ’Ah' Akbar 
any more, 0 maiden, nor set fire to the 
granary of my patience and make it flame. 
TtZL to\f. titter.') Poor distressed 
Zainab, have the goodneas to be kind always 
to my mother's old maid, for she has expe¬ 


rienced many troubles in our family; the hat 
laboured hard in training 'All Akbar my 

Umm Lailak (the mother of'All A1cbar).~- 
The elegant stature of my Akbar fell on the 
ground; like as a beautiful cypress tree it 
was forcibly felled I Alas for the memory of 
thy upright Stature 1 Alas, 0 my youthful 
son of handsome form and appearance! Alas 
my troubles at night-time for thee ! How 
ofton did I watch thy bed, singing lullabies 
for thee until the morning! How sweet is 
the memory of those times 1 yea, how plea¬ 
sant the very thought of those days ! Alas , 
where art thou now, dear child ? 0 thou 

who art ever remembered by me, come and 
see thy mother’s wretched condition, comet 
“ //twain.—0 Lord, why is this mournful 
voice so affecting ? Methinks the owner of 
it, the bemoaning person, has a flame in her 
heart. It resembles the doleful tone of a 
lapwing whose wings are burned! like as 
when a miraculous lapwing, the companion of 
Solomon the wise, the king of God’s holy 
people, received intelligence suddenly about 
the death of its royal guardian! 

» Umm Lai/ah.-- Again l am put in mind of 
my dear son ! 0 my heart, melted into blood, 
pour thyself forth: Dear sou, whilst thou 
war<t alive, I had some honour and respect, 
everybody had some regard for me; but 
since thou art gone, I am altogether aban¬ 
doned. Woe be to me ! woe be to me! Iam 
despised and rejected. Woe unto me! woe 

unto me! , 

<* Husain. —Do not set fire to the harvest 
of my soul any further. Husain is, before 
God, greatly ashamed of his shortcomings 
towards thee. Come out from the tent, for 
it is the last meeting previous to separating 
from one another for ever; thy distress U an 
additional weight to the heavy burden of my 

The Mother of ’Ali Akbar.— I humbly 
Btate it, 0 glory of all ages, that I did not 
expect from thy saintship that thou wouldeet 
disregard thy handmaid in such a way. Thou 
dost show thy kind regard and favour to aU 
except me. Dost thou not remember my 
sincere services done to thee ? Am I not by 
birth a descendant of the glorious kings of 
Persia, brought as a captive to Arabia when 
the former empire fell and gave place 
new-born monarchy of the latter kingdom r 
The Judge, the living Creator, was pleased to 
grant me an offspring, whom we called All 
Akbar, this day lost to us for ever. May I 
be offered for thee! While 'Ah Akbar my 
son was alive, I had indeed a sort of esteem 
and credit with thee; but now that my 
cypress, my newly-sprung-up cedar, is un¬ 
justly felled, I have fallen from credit too, 
and must therefore shed tears, 

« Husain. —Be it known unto thee, O thou 
violet of the flower-garden of modesty, that 
thou art altogether mistaken. I ■ wexr 
holy enlightened dust of my mother Zahrah s 
grave, that thou art more honourable and 
dearer now than ever. I well remember the 
affectionate recommendations of All A*oar, 
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°op fon, toueeniing thee. How much he was 
mindful of thee at the moment of his parting I 
How tenderly he cured for thee, and spoke 
concornhythee toevery one of his family! 

Ah Akbar s Mother.— 0 gracious Lord. I 
tiw ®» b y the merit of my son, 'All 
Akbar, never to lessen the shadow of Hnsain 
from over my head. May no one over be in 
my miserable condition—never be a desolate, 
homeless woman, like me 1 
44 Husain. —0 thon unfortunate Zainab, my 
nster, the hour of separation is come I The 
day of joy is gone for ever! the night of 
affliction has drawn near! Drooping, wither¬ 
ing sister, yet most blest in thy temper, I 
hare a request from thee which ,1 fear to 
make known. 

44 Zainab.— May I be a sacrifice for thy 
heart, thou moon-faced, glorious sun! there 
is nobody here, if thou hast a private matter 
to disclose to thy sister. 

44 Husain. Dear unfortunate sister, who 
art already severely vexed in heart, if I tell 
thee what my request is, what will be thv 
condition then? Though I cannot restrain 
myself from speaking, still I am in doubt as 
to which is better, to speak, or to forbear. 

41 Zainab.— breast is pierced! My 
heart boils within me like a cauldron, owing 
to this thy conversation. Thou soul of thy 
•uter, hold not back from Zainab what thou 
hast in thy mind. 

poor sister, I am covered 
with shame before thee, I cannot lift up my 
head. Though the request is a trifle, vet I 
know it is grievous to thee to grant. It is 
this ; bring me an old, dirty, ragged garment 
to put on. But do not ask mo, I pray thee, 
the reason why, until I myself think it proper 
to tell thee. r 

“Zainab.—1 am now going to the tent to 
fetch thee what thou seekest; but I am 
utterly astonished, brother, as to why thou 
dost want this loathsome thing. TRetuminq 
wttk a tattered shirt.) Take it, here is the 
ragged robe for which thou didst ask I 
wonder what thon wilt do with it. 

44 Husain. —Do not remain here, dear sister. 

Go for awhile to thine own tent; for if thou 
see that which I am about to do, thou wilt be 
grievously disturbed. Turn to thy tent, poor 
miserable sister, listen to what I say, and 
leave me, I pray thee, alone. 

44 Zainab (going aieay).—I am gone, but I 
am aorrv I cannot tell what this enigma 
means. It is pawling indeed ! Remain thou 
w th thy mysterious coat, 0 Husain I May 
all of us be offered as a ransom for thee, dear 
brother! Thou art without any to assist or 
befriend thee! Thou art surrounded by the 
wicked enemy 1 Yes, thy kind helpers have 
all been killed by the unbelieving nation! 

** Husain (putting on the garment ).—The 
term of life has no perpetual duration in 
itself. Who ever saw in a flower-garden a 
rose without its thorn! I will pnt on this old 
robe close to my skin, and place over it my 
new apparel, though neither the old nor the 
new of this world can he depended on. I 
hope Zainab has not been observing what I 
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l h*Te been doing, for, poor creature, she can 

; the sight of any sneh like 

| thing. 

thl m * do not know wlut ** 

the matter with Husain, my brother. What 

has an old garment to do with being a king? 

i Dost thou desire, 0 Husain, that the enemy 

| should come to know this thing and reproach 

i thf. “u' r 4bo 5‘ it? Put oflF > 1 p™7 thee, 
*"• °i d r »ew«d garment, otherwise I shall 
pull off my head-dress, and uncover my head 
for shame. 

44 Husain.— Rend not thy drese, modest 
sister, nor pull off thy head-covering. There 

1 Iw m 7°[ red to my action. Know 

j that what Husain has done has a good mean- 

! Jn *{ m *£• putting on an old garment is 
not without its signification. 

u Zainab.—Whit mystery can be in this 
work, thou perfect high priest of faith? I 
will never admit any until thou shalt have 
capacitything according to my 

will ^/^-“To-day, dear sister, Sliimar 
will behave cruelly towards me. He will 
sever my dear head from the body. His 

kr g6 j * DOt cuttin « m y throat,’ he will be 
obliged to sever my head from behind. After 
he has killed me, when he bogins to strip me 
of my clothes, he may perchance be ashamed 
to take off this ragged robe and thereby leave 
my body naked on the ground. 

“Zama6.—O Lord, have mercy on my 
distracted heart ! Thou alone art aware of 
the state of my mind. Gracious Creator, 
preserve the soul of Husain! Let not heaven 
pull down my house over me ! 

“ Sukmnah. Dear father, by our Lord it is 
a painful thing to be fatherless; a misery, a 
great calamity to be helpless, bleeding in the 
heart, and an outcast! Dismount from tho 
saddle, and make me sit by thy side. To pass 
oyer me or neglect me at such a time is very 
distressing. Let me put my head on thy 
dear lap, O father. It is sad thou shouldst 
not be aware of thy dear child’s condition. 

Husain.— Bend not thy neck on one side, 
thou my beloved child; nor weep so sadly, 
like an orphan. Neither moan so melodiously, 

Jv L ® a dl u 8C °nsolate nightingale. Come, lay 
thy dear head on my knees once more, and 
shed not so copiously a flood of tears from 
thine eyes, thou spirit of my life 

D “ r father, thou wlioae lot is 
but grief, hare mercy on me, mercy I 0 thou 
my physician in e.ery pain and trouble, hare 
pity on me! hare pity on met Alas, my 
heart, for the mention of the word separa- 

unbearawir “ 7 S**™ 06 - <° r “ 

“Htuatn.— Groan not, wail not, my dear 
■hukainah, my poor oppressed, distressed girl 
nniM *?"*. and slee P soundly in thy bed 
drink th? f * ther * ets tbee some w »ter to 

‘‘ Zainab. Alas I alas! woe to met my 
Husam la gone from met Alaa! alas! the 

f"°. w . °' “? h ?* rt .hot away from the 
hand I Woe unto me, a thousand woes! I 
am to remain without Hnsain! The wor- 
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shipper of truth is gone to meet hie deetined 

fatTwith a blood-stain* shroud! 

« Husain, —My disconsolate Zamab, be not 
to impatient, My homelee. .Uter, .how not 
thyself so fretful Here patience, sister, the 
reward of the patient believers is the best of 
alL Render God thanks, the crown of inter- 
cession is fitted for our head only. 

“ Zainab. —0 my afflicted mother, thou best 
of aU women, pass a minute by those in Kar- 
baU! see thy daughters prisoners of »?"ow! 
behold them amidst strangers and foreimers. 
Come out awhile from thy paTiUon m Para- 
dise, 0 Fatimah, and weep affectionately over 
the state of us, thy children! . 

« Husain .—I hare become friendless and 
without any helper, in a most strange manner. 

I hare lost my U-oop and army in ai wonderful 
way. Where is Akbsr my son? let him come 
to me and hold the bridle of my horse, that I 
mav mount. Where is Kasim my nephew? 
will he not help me and getready m y ,t ' r ™P 
to make me cheerful? Why should 1 not 
shed much blood from mine eyes, seeing l 
cannot behold ’Abbas my standard-bearer ? 

A brother is for the day of misfortune and 
calamity ! A brother is better than a hundred 
diadems and thrones 1 A brother is the essence 
of life in the world 1 He who has a brother, 
though he be old, yet is young: Who is there 
to bring my horse for me? there >». n °??- 
There is none even to weep for me in this 

state of misery _1 , ,... ._ 

•* Kultum .—Because there is no All Akbar, 
dear brother, to help thee, Zainab, thy sister, 
will hold the horse for thee; and seeing 
lAhUs thy brother, is no longer to be found., 
ImyselfwiU bear’the standard before thy 
winged steed instead of him. 

“Zainab. —Let Zainab mourn bitterly for 
her brother’s desolation. ^o eyer Biw a 

woman, a gentlewoman, doing the duty of a 

gr ”m ; r servant ? Who can know, 9 Lord, 
besides Thee, the sad state of Husam m Kar- 
bald, where his people so deserted him that a 
woman like myself 1 . obliged to act a. a ser- 
rant for him ? , , , . „ 

"KuUvm .—I am a standard-bearer for 

Husain, the martyr of Karbala, 0 Lord God. 

I am the sister of ’Abbds; yea, the n»«eraUe 
sister of both. 0 friends, it being the tenth 
day of Muharram, I am therefore assisting 
Husain. I am bearing the enngn <or 
instead of ’Abbds my brother, his standard- 

Zainab. —Uncover your breasts a minute, 
0 yc tear-shedding people, for it is time o 
beat tbe drum, seeing the king is B 0 ;”*. ° 
ride 0 Solomon the Prophet, where le thy 
glory? what has become of thy [ompous 
retinue ? Where are thy brothers, nephews, 

Husain. —There are none left to help me. 
My sister Zainab holds the bridle of the horse, 
and walks before me. Who ever saw a lady 

aC <^ jfLinoA—Thou art going aU alone 1 May 
the soul* of all be a ransom for theel and 
may thy departure make souls quit their 
bodies 1 ^ A resnrreotion will be produced 


in thy tent by the cry of orphans and 

Wl “°Haaai».—Sister, though it grieyes me to 
go, yet I do it; peradventure I mey sje the 
face of Ashgar and the countenance of Akbar, 
those cypresses, those roses of Paradise. 

« Zainab. —Would to God Zainab bad died 
this very minute before thy face, in thy eight, 
that she might not behold such elegant 
bodies, such beautiful forms, rolling in they 

° W ‘‘ l Husain. — 0 poor sister, if thou dic. hero 
in this land in that sudden way that thou 
desirest, then who will ride in thy stead, in 
the city of Kiffah, on the camel , back ? 

Zainab. —Slight not my pain, dear bro¬ 
ther, for Zainab is somewhat alarmed*. to 
the import of thy speech. What shall I do 
with thy family—with the poor widow, and 

y °*l .—0 afflicted one, it is decreed I 
should be killed by means of dagger, and 
swords; henceforth, dear sister, thou .halt 
not see me. Behold, this is separation between 

“ The nephew of Huscun.—Ve&r uncle, thou 
hast resolved to journey. Thou art going 
once again to make me an orphan. To whom 
else wilt thou entruat us ? Wh 6 is expected 
to take care of us ? Thou wast, dear TOele, 
instead of my father Hasan, a defence to tbia 
helpless exiled creature.. 

* * Husain. —Sorrow not, thou faithfnl child, 
thou shalt be killed too in this plain elltrial*. 
Return thou now to thy tent in peace, without 
grieving my soul any further, poor orphan I 
« The Darwish from Kdhul .—O Lord God, 
wherefore is the outward appearance of a 
man of God usually without decoration or 
ornament? And why is the lap of the man 
of this world generally full of gold and jewels ? 
On what account is the pillow of this ^reat 
person the black dust of the road? and for 
what reason are the bed and the cus^on of 
the rebellious made of velvet and stuffed with 
down? Either Islim, tbe religion of peace 
and charity, has no true foundation in the 
world, or this young man, who is i0 "°? nd<Mi 
and suffers from thirst, is still an infidel 

Husain. —Why are thine eyes pouring 
down tears, young darwish ? Hast thou also 
lost an Akbar in the prime of his youth? 
Thou art Immersed, as a water-fowl.intny 
tears. Has thine ’Abbas been slain, thirsting, 
on the bank of the River Euphratca, that 
thou oryest so piteously ? But if thou art 
sad only on account of my misfortune, then it 
matters not. Let me know whence eomest 
thou, and whither is thy face set? 

« The Darwish. —It happened, young man, 
that last night I arrived in this «Uey, and 
made my lodging there. Whan one-half of 
the night had passed, of a sudden » £**** 
difficulty befell me, for I heard »childlb* 
moaning and complaining of thirst, haring 
given up altogether the idea of living any 
Snger in thU world. Sometime, it would 
beet Its head and cry out for water; at other 
times it appeared to fall on the ground, !airt - 
ing and morionless. I have,therefore, brought 
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•om* water In this cup for that poor ohfld, 
that it may drink and bo refreshed a little. 
So I humbly beg thee, dear sir, to direct me 
to the place where the young child may be 
found, and tell me what is its name. 

** Husain. 0 God, let no man be ever in 
my pitiful condition, nor any family in this 
§ad and deplorable state to which I am 
reduced. O young man, the child mentioned 
by thee is the peace of my troubled mind; it 
8 m Z,P oor * miaer *ble little girl. 

" The Darwish .—May I be offered for thee, 
dear sir, and for thy tearful eyes! Why 
should thy daughter be so sadly mourning and 
complaining ? My heart is overwhelmed with 
gnef for the abundance of tears ru nning down 
thy cheeks. Why should the daughter of one 
like thee, a generous soul, suffer from 
thirst ? 

Husain. —Know, 0 young man, that we are 
never in need of the water of this life. Thou 
art quite mistaken if thou hast supposed us 
to be of this world. If I will, I can &ake the 
moon, or any other celestial orb, fall down on 
the earth; how much more can I get water 
for my children. Look at the hollow made 
in the ground with my spear; water would 
giwh out of it if I were to like. I voluntarily 
die of thirst to obtain a crown of glory from 
God. I die parched, and offer myself a 
sacrifice for the sins of my people, that 
they should be saved from the wrath to 
oome. 

** The. Darwish .—What is thy name, sir ? 

I perceive that thou art one of the chief 
saints of the most beneficent God. It is 
evident to me that thou art the brightness of 
the Lord's image, but I cannot tell to which 
sacred garden thy holy rose belongs. 

“Husain .—0 darwish, thou wilt soon be 
informed of the whole matter, for thou shalt 
be a martyr thyself; for thy plahs and the 
result thereof have been revealed to me. 
Tell me, 0 darwfsh, what is the end thou 
hast in view in this thy hazardous enterprise ? 
When thou shalt have told me that, I will 
disclose to tbee who I am. 

“ The Darwish.—I intend, noble sir, after I 
have known the mystery of thy affairs, to set 
out, if God wills, from Karbald to Najaf, 
namely, to the place where 'Alf, the highly 
exalted king of religion, the sovereign lord of 
the empire of existence, the supreme master 
of all the .darwishes, is buried. Yea, I am 
going to visit the tomb of ‘Alf, the successor 
of the chosen of God, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet, the lion of the true Lord, the prince 
of believers, Haidar, the champion of faith 
“ Husain .—Be it known unto the, O dar¬ 
wfsh, that I, who am so sad and sorrowful, 
am the rose of the garden of that prince. I 
am of the family of the believers thou hast 
mentioned. I am Husain, the intercessor od 
the Day of Resurrection, the rose of the 
garden of glory. 

M The Darwish.— May I be offered a sacri¬ 
fice for thy blessed arrival! Pardon me my 
fault, and give me permission to fight the 
battle of faith, for I am weary of life. It is 
better for me to be killed, and delivered at 
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w“°® J^ om .«» many Taxation* of .pint. 
Martyrdom is, in fact, ono of tho glories of 
my faith. 

Susatn.—Qo forth, 0 atom, which aspirest 
to the glory of the sun; go forth, thou hast 
become at last worthy to know the hidden 
mysteries of faith. He who is slain for the 
sake of Husain shall have an abundant 
reward from God; yea, he shall be raised to 

Husato * A f Atbar the 8W60t 8on of 
. *! Darwish {addressing Husaitis antago- 
"n 0tl Crne P eo P le have no relijjion at 
GnH JjT * pe 1 fir «-^M , ®hippers, ignorant of 
God and His law. How long will you act 

7 T°ru ar x 8 the off8 P rin « Pf the priest- 
hood ? Is the Account of the Day of Resur¬ 
rection all false ? 

n :i /6 ; ^*'4 (tU general of Yazid't army ).— 
?, 7 * brave soldiers of Yaifd, deprive this 
fellow of his fund of life. Make hie friend, 
ready to mourn for him. 

44 Husain.AU there anyone to help me? 
U uf r t maj a8si8tant to lend me his aid ? 

toy °f J* nn *> vith his troops , 
coming to Humitvs assistance).—0 kinjTof 

0? n S“ dJl r» b Ha8ain ’ P®»«® be on thee! 
u ' ud f® of corporeal and spiritual being*, 
peace be on thee 1 

44 Husain.—On thee be peace, thou hand¬ 
some youth I Who art thou, that saluteSt us 
* 1 W* a Though thine affairs are 

not hidden from me at all, still it is advisable 
to ask thy name. 

of m ® n and i imu * I am 

JaW M tL 0f v 5 8e 7 Ant8 ' and is , 

r ' m®, chief ruler of al1 the tribe* of 
jmna. To-day, wbile I was sitting on the 
glonoua throne of my majesty, easy in mind, 
without any sad idea or thought wha£ 

did 6 a r t 13&*1 heArd } thy Toi ce^hen thou 
didst sadly implore assistance; and on hear- 

t iT 6 T I J 08t mj P atienc ® *nd senses. And, 
behold, I have come out with troops of jinns. 

?/ and qualifications, to lend 

tbee help if necessary. 

, !* &•**•*■— In the old abbey of thia periah- 
* , ^‘nffdom, none can ever, 0 Ja’far, attain 
*“ What can I do with the 

empire of the world, or its tempting gloriea. 
after my dear ones have aU died and*gonef 

Md* 5l°h* r th *{., 1 ’ “ old man - should Hre, 
and Akbar, a blooming youth, die in the 

C.nV 8 ® ? , Retnrn ,ho “. to th? 

home, and weep for me aa much as thou canst. 

exll/ a and r |. ( l << i“ r " mi,) T A1 *® ,or H "«*m’a 
* halple / 8ne ?* ! Ala. for hi. con- 
tumal groans and sighs ! 

“ Bueain {coming back from the field, dit- 
mount, ht, home, and makin 9 a heap of dull 
lay, ht, head on it ).—0 earth 0 f Kkrbal£do 

moS..i 8 K 8t 1,"“’. 1 pray 1 " nce 1 hare no 
mother, be thou to me instead of one 

‘‘Ibn Sa'd order, the army to ,tone'Butai*. 
r-O/o »•» °f v*lour, Husain tha M n of All 
ha. tumbled down from the winged horse • if 

It U L 0 t“ i8 /* k#n ' h . e ‘ T8n h “ ,a ' lan *0 earth I 
y ° U *° ,ton# him most cruelly. 
Ih^patoh him soon, with stone., to hi. conf- 
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•«tf«*un.-Ah, woe to me! my forehead 
is broken; blood runs down my luminous face. 

« Ilm Sn'd. —Who is that bvavo aold.or, 
who, in order to show his gratitude to Yand 
his sovereign lord, will stop forwardandwith 
a blow of his scymotar, slay Husam the Bon 

° f ’^Shlnar.-l am he whoso dagger is famous 
for bloodshed. My mother has borne me for 
this work alone. I care not about the^ con¬ 
flict of the Day of Judgment; I »“ * 
worshipper of Yazi'd, and have no fear of 
God. I can mako the great throno of the 
Lord to shake and tremble. I alone can . 
sever from the body the head of Husainthe 
8on of ’All. I am he who has no share in j 
Islam. I will strike the chest of Husain, : 
the ark of God’s knowledge, with my boots, 
without any fear of punishment. 

“ Husain.—Oh, how wounds causcd by ] 

arrows and daggers do smart ! 0 God, have 

morev in the Day of Judgment on my people 
for my sake. The time of death has arrived, 
hut I have not my Akbar with me. Would 
to God my grandfather tho Prophet wero now 
here to see me! 

« The Prophet («nn.v).-Doft» Hu8 « n ; 
thv grandfather tho Prophet of God has come 
to^see thee. I am hero to behold the mortal 
wound# of thy delicate body. Doar child 
thou bast at length suffered martyrdom b, 
the cruel hand of my own people! This was 
the reward I expected from them; tbanks bo 
to God! Open thine eyes, dear ® 0I \* ft ? d 
behold thy grandfather with dishevelled hair. 

If thou hast any desire m thy heart, speak 

° U | t « //wain.—Dear grandfather, I abhor life; 

I would rather go and visit my dear ones in 

hi next world." I earnestly desire to sec my 
companion and friepds-above all, my dearly 
beloved son ’All Akbar. , , . . ,a 

“The Prophet. —Be not grieved ‘b atA1 ' 
Akbar thy son was killed, since it tends to 
the good of my sinful people on the day o 

""SSk ’Ah' Akbar’s martyrdom 
contributes to the happiness of thy P«opK 
seeing my own sufferings give validity to tny 

office of mediation, andrt[ia wayI 
aists in my being troubled in this way, i 
would offer my soul, not once cr twice^but 
thousand times, for the salvation of thy 

P<, “ P rAe Prophet. —Sorrow not, dear grand- 
child; then shalt be a mediator, too, in that 
day. At present thou art thirsty, but to¬ 
morrow thou Shalt be the distributor of the 

Wft ‘7/,lh'-OLord God, besides Husain 
who lias happened to bo thus situated ? 
Every one when he dies has at least amothei 
at his head. But my mother is not hereto 
rend her garments for roe; she is not al , 
that she might close my eyes when 1 die. 

« Fatimuh , hie mother (appeanim).- 1 #m 
com. to sec thee, my child my child! May 
I die another time, my child, my ebiW 1 H 
shall I see thee slain, my son, my son . Rolling 
in thine own blood, my child, my child 


Hmain.— Come, dear mother, I am anxiously 
waiting for thee. Come, come I I have partly 
to complain of thee. How is it that thou 
host altogether forsaken thy son? How is 
it thou earnest so late to visit me r 

« Fdtimah .— May I be offered for thy 
wounded, defaced body! Tell me, what dost 
thou wish thy mother to do now for thee r 
“ Husain .—I am now, dear mother, at the 
point of death. The ark of life . 8°>"* t0 
cast on shore, mother. It is time that my 
soul should leave the body. Come, mother, 
close my eyes with thy kind hand. 

'WiJh.- o Lord, how difficul for * 
mother to see her dear child dying! I *m 
Zahrah who am making this sad noise, 
bocause I have to close the eyes of my son 
Husain, who is on the point of doath. Un, 
tell me if thou hast any dos re long cherished 
in thy heart, for I am distressed m mind 

owing to thy sad sighs! 

«• Husuin.— Go, mother, my soul is come 
to my throat; go, I had no other desire 
except one, with which I must rise m the 
Day of Resurrection, namely, to see AU 
Akbar’s wedding. _ . 

“ Shiinur .—Make thy confession, for I want 
to sever thy head, and cause a perpetual 
separation between it and the body. 

“ Zainalt .—O Shimar.do not go boyond thy 
limit; let mo bind something on my brother s 


5 “ Husuin .—Go to thy tent, Miet, I am 
already undone. Go away; Zahrah y 
mother has already closed my eyes. Show 
to Sukainah my daughter 
ness of a mother. Be very kind to my child 

£«r (addressing in).— Stretch 

forth thy feet toward tho holy Kiblah, the 
sacred temple of Makkah. See how my 
dagger waves over thee! It is time to cut 

th «W«snfn.-0 Lord, for the merit of me, 
the doar child of thy Prophet; G Lord, for 
tho sad groaning of my miserable »i»ter, U 
Lord, for the sake of young Abbas rolling 
in his blood, even that young brother ofmme 
that was equal to my soul, I pray ‘bee, in 
the Day of Judgment, forgive, 0 merciful 
Lord, the sins of my grandfathers people, 
und grant me, bountifully, the keyM[the 
treasure of intercession. (Vies.) —* 
Miracle Ploy. vol. ii. p. 81 seqq.) 

muharramat p 1 - °* 

Mvharnnnah. Those persons with whom it 
is not lawful to contract marriage, [mar- 
BIACIE.] 

MUHAYAT (SW*). A legal term 

used for the partition of usufruct. Accord¬ 
ing to tho Hidatjah, vol. iv. 31 

Partition of property is more effectual than 
partition of usufruct in accomplishing the 
enjoyment of the use ; for which reason, if 
one partner apply for a partition ofproperty, 

and another for a partition of usufrnct, the 
Qiizi must grant the request of the foraer, 
and if a partition of usufruct should have 
taken place with respect to a thing capable 
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of * partition of property (such as a house 
or a piece of ground), and afterwards one of 
the partners apply for a partition of property, 
the Qi?i must grant a partition of property 
and annul the partition of usufruct. 

MUHA?AKAH (V 1 *"*)- Lit. 

“ Being present.” A term used by the $ufis 
for presenting of tiw soul to God in the ser¬ 
vice of ttkr in order to obtain all the spiritual 
blessing possible from a contemplation of the 
ninety-nine attributes and titles of God 
[zikk, GOD.] 

MTJHRIM (ft*-*). The pilgrim in 

that is, after he has assumed 
the pilgrim's dress, [pilgrimage.] 

al-MUHSI “The 

Counter.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. «It is referred to in the 
Quran, Surah xxxvi. 11 : “ Verily We quicken 
the dead and write down what they hare 
done before, and the traces which tlioV leave 
behind, and everything do We set (loan (fit. 
reckon up) in the clear Book of our decrees.” 

MUHTAKIR Lit “A 

fores taller. One who monopolises grain and 
other necessaries of life, which is unlawful 
[monopoly*] 

MUHTASIB (<-«**). The public 

censor of religion and Morals, who is ap¬ 
pointed by a Muslim ruler, to punish Mus¬ 
lims for neglecting the rites of their religion. 

Sir Alexander Burnes, in his Travels in 
Bokhara (vol. i. p. 313), relates that he aaw 
persons publicly scourged because they had 
slept during prayer-time and smoked on 
Friday, [dihrah.] 

Burckhordt, in his account of the Wahha¬ 
bis (vol. ii. p. 14G), gays, the neglect of reli- 
gious duty is always severely punished. . . . 
When Sa‘ud took al-Madinah, he ordered 
some of his people after prnvers in the 
mosque to call over the names of all the 
grown up inhabitants of the town who were 
to answer individually. He then commanded 
them to attend prayers regularly ; and if any, 
one absented himself two or three times, 
i>a‘ud sent some of his Arabs to heat the 
man in his own house. At Makkah, when 
the hour of prayer arrived, he ordered the 
people to patrol the streets, armed with large 
sticks, and to drive all the inhabitants by 
force into the mosque; a harsh proceeding, 

Mkkkan^^ ^ ^ notorious i,reIi gion of the 

/ in hl8 Acs/«wir and Kashgar 

(p. -el), gives an animated account of the 
way in which the Muhtasih performed his 
duties m the streets of Kashgar. 

. y “ The giver 

°f. *!* e \ 0u ® of tlie ninety-nine names or 

attributes of God. It occurs twice in the 
Qur an:— 

Surah xxx. 49: “Look then to the ves¬ 
tiges of God’s mercy, how ho quickens the 
earth after its death; verily He is the 
gvtckener of the dead.” 


MUJTAHID 

u Verily, he who quicken* 
(the earth) will surely quicken the dead.” 

AL-MU'ID “The Re¬ 

storer’* (to life). One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur in the Qur'an, but the idea is ex¬ 
pressed in SGrah lxxxv. 13, and many other 
places, u Verily He produces and restores 

al-MU‘IZZ (yuK). “The One 

who giveth honour.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word does 
not occur in the Qur’an, but the attribute is 
referred to in Surah iii. 25: “ Thou honourest 
whom Thou pleasest.” 

al-mujAdilah (ju*em. im. 

u Sh ® disputed.” The title of the 

Lvmth Surah of the Qur’an, in which the ex- 
j pres si on occurs: “ Now hath God heard the 
j speech of her who disputed with thee con- 
cerrung her husband.” Which refers to 
Kpaulahbint Sa‘labah, the wife of Aus ibu 
: Samit, who boing divorced by her husband 
I in “time of ignorance,”* came to ask 
i whether the divorce was lawful. 

MUJAHID (aa^*), a warrior in 
the cause of religion, [jihad.] 

;Al-MUJIB “The One 

who^ answer* to” (a prayer). One of the 
ninety-nine names or attributes of God. It 
occurs in thd Qur'an. Surah xi. 04 : « Verily 
my Lord is nigh and answers * (prayer). 

MU‘JIZAH ($>**•), [miracjlks.] 
MTJJTAHID pi. mujtahU 

dun. Ltt. f “ One who strives ” to attain to a 
Tn, P u 8ltl0D ° f scilolarfl kip and learning. 

The highest degree amongst Muhammadan 
divines which is conferred either by the 
people or the ruler of a Muslim country upon 
eminent persons. The four doctors of the 
ounnis and their disciples were of this degree, 
but there are none of these enlightened 
teachers amongst the Sunnis of the present 
day. They still exist in Persia, and are 
appointed by the people, the appointment 
being confirmed by the king. Malcolm, in 

his account of Persia, says :_ 

!* There are seldom more than three or fonr 
priests of the dignity of Mujtfthid in Persia, 
lheir conduct is expected to be exemplary, 
and to show no wordly bias; neither must 
they connect themselves with the king or the 
officers of Government. Thoy seldom depart 
from that character to which they owe their 
rank. The reason is obvious; the moment 
they deviate, the charm is broken which con¬ 
stitutes their power; meu no longer solicit 
their advice or implore their protectiqn ; nor 
can they, hope to see the monarch of the 
countiy courting popularity by walking to 
their humble dwelling, and placing them on 
the sent of honour when they condescend to 
unit hi* court. When a .Mujtahid dies, his 
successor is always a person of the most 
eminent rank in the ecclesiastical order: and. 
though ho may be pointed out to the popu- 


mujcari 

lace by other, of the ..me claa. uMng h ™ 

a. an associate, it i. ™ ° mta this 
intrigues being employed to obtain this en 

’^MSSua. ,* Pwfi* ««*••« 

though undefined, power over the courts o 
law, the judge, of which constantly .ubm t 
case, to their superior knowledge ; and their 
sentence is deemed irrevocable, unles J 
Mujtahid whose learning and sanctity are of 
acknowledged higher repute than thetofth. 
n<irson bv whom judgment has been pro 
nounced. * But the benefits which the mhabi- 
tants of Persia derive from the influence 
these high priests, is not hmited to their 
occasional aid of the court, of £■***£ 

Uw is respected on account of the character 
of it. ministers; king, fear to.attackthe 
decrees of tribunals over which they may be 

?^d to preside, and frequently endeavour * 

obtain popularity by referring ca8#s to ,Y“" 

of despotic power is sometimes taken ®" 
because the monarch will not onena a 
MuitaWd who has chosen it for his residence, 
Kho puses to dwell amid violence and 

‘“'Thcrti. a common opinion that the title of 
M$SU' can only be 'granted to those who 
are masters of seventy sciences. , F . or a 
account of the conditions of «btaimng thi» 
rank, as expressed by a modern MasUm writer, 
"ill be found in the article on Ijrna*. [«»* J 

mukari («**•)• A 

arcsaffriPKT**"; 

sion of the owner. [slxvxky.J 

MUXEADDARAH (V***)’ 

EsaasKgirf 

museAlatah (WW.- ££ 

«IntermingUngTor mixing together. A torn 

used for general intercourse but special* 

appUed to intercouse with those wuo 
ceremoxdally unclean. . 

MULES. Arabic baglil P 1- 

* , *TUVhmmmad forbade the breeding of mules, 

$ M rw?A?bas says the three special injunc- 

SMS CSS 

ito.rS)no“^^ZiuL. ( Ui'hkat, book 
X 'Tk^flMbof a mule i. unlawful. (Bidiyak, 
T °They'are^ not Uable to zakat. (Bidiyak, 

T 0 \jrVtT;HAQ! Lit. “ Joined.” 

A S?5ii Q h,Wafi. for the condition 
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Dictionary of $ufi Terms.) . 

from the truth.” 

■jsys. «•*. 

is the kingdom. 

•uttt.lA CM. A Persian form 
nJfSr the Arabic Afaafomi, “a lew** 

“X r h ;° h £iu 'l-Lughak it is .aid that a 
leaded ?. ‘called £** becauj. he 
«ailed” with knowledge, from mata, 

fill” 

MTJ’MIN (i^W. P 1 - £ T 7* n “ Wi 

e r fni ; M u faith.” One who believes. 

Surah of the Qur’in, in the ^Mth J*" ^ 
which the word occurs. A ... but 

family of Pharaoh who waa a 

“Th. 

is . . . the Faithful.” 

al-MU’MINCTN ■JJi 

The Believers.” The title 

asitjaar-svisrs*. 

W TmUM1T (-wJO- “JS 

Killer” One of the ninety-nine name* or 

then make you alive. 

person in contradistinction to 
Uberal person.” [mw»J 
a L - MUMTAHINAH 
Lit ^She who i. tried.” The title of th. 
uith Sfirab of the Qur’an, from the expres¬ 
sion in the 10th verse: “0 b ®J“,tu .^re 
behoving women come 0T “‘*° B yo 

fU % e Bai»lwr 4 ea < ysT“Vhen such women 
souglrtan aeylum^t al-Madlmd. Muhammad 
obliged them to a ;*£j“* f 

falto' and that hatred of their huabande, or 
teve of some Muslim, had not any influence on 
their conduct.” 

MUNAFIQ pi; 

outwardly orofessmg 

S-'5S?«S SSffW - - 
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which hence ia termed the Siratu 
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sent an embassy to thie offlciel, inviting him 
to Islam. The Governor received th* Am 
- MUNAPIQCN (yyUluJI) h S8y kiadl y> “ d »ent the following reply’ 

H ypecritea.” Title of the iLxnni' bntTam’T® * hat 8 ?' roph , et is yet «&•i 
of th* r»n.«s •-— — • I?® 4 1 am of opinion he will appear in Syria. 

J by ® e8 *“« er b . atb been received with 
f . m °? ', 1 8<md for thine acceptance two 
r e “®' V 68 ,’ "ho are much admired by the 

Copts, and aiao a present of raiment, and a 
mnle for thee to ride on." 

M% arj ’ the fairest of the Coptic damsels. 
AhtTS* kep V ,or hifflso »- »®<i gave the 
ih» corrO aSSaD tbe P ° 6t ' t MUHAMMAI >. *abt 


AL 

B- Tb ? ^peemea." Title of the' Lxnn'd 
SOrah of the QOr’an, whose opening verses 

■a* ''w?Ki h ® Hy P° crite » come to thee, they 
thlt ‘hon art the Sent 

Sent On^hi, a° d , k , aowet J 1 that thou art His 
Sent (toe. but God bearctb witness that the 

fc" do anwly Ue. Their faith have 
. . y a ^ ed *• * cloak, and they turn aside 
. o4h . ers , f r° m the way of God! Evil are all 
their doings. TUe, for that they believed 

mha laws., f mi_* . .. 7 


t L._ a ^ f ’ Ior mey oeueved. 

w*S8 iTi ?4 H (^)- a.u»g- 

“ lmu “ 5 


MUNlJAT (*WUs). Lit. «-Whia- 

JTr n ?h. t ^ t C0Dfldenti * 1 talk ’” ® ene >'aliy used 
£ r J h# ,< *“?*?" pr,yer offered after the 
uaua^tygicel form has been recited. 

MUNA99AP (uus). Lit. “Be- 
duced to one-half.” A species of prohibited 
o^ntit ?i he i n, ® e of grapes boiled until a 

•»*»<«• 

MUNP, MANP (ou). The 
^ , Mentioned in the Com- 

MvhiTl 0 a. t’hf* “ °“ ‘ L b ® Qur ’“> Snrah 
the S^ypC h y “ Wh,ch Moses kUIed 

MJTNPIQ Lit. “ One who 

prads." A charitable person. Qur'an 
U i* ** *’ “ Upon the P ati ent, the truth-’ 

lek for narH Ut> ch * ritabl e. and those who 
ask lor pardon at „he dawn.” [mdmsik.] 

MUNKAR and NAKlE (, ,<y- 
«6). “The Unknown” and “The 

ME*" , Tbe two angels who are said 
by Muhammad to visit the dead in their 
graves and to interrogate them as to thei> 
behef in the Prophet and his religion. 

wiU, h *M de,cribed as two black angels 
with blue eyes. (Mishkdt, book i. c h v 
[punishments or thr grave. j ' 

al-MUNTAQIM ..-The 

A J e “« er - One of tbe ninety-nine names or 
attribute, of God. It is referred ““ the 
Quran, Surah xxxii. 22: “Verily We will 

xm* «?Eii>. is* ' im,#r8 -” A1, ° sa «h. 
al-MUQADDIM (-44*11). “The 

Zsrtrv&jz kvss 2 : 

= iu the Qur’an, Iff. £*% Jg 
Muhammad. in the year a.h. 7 (a.d. 028), 


iii. p. 8.) 

AL - MTJQlT urm.. 

Mighty or Guardian.” One 0 f * the ninety - 
nine names or attributes of God. Surah iv. 

twig. ' W1,y Qod keepeth watch «wr every- 

JPEgST (H u,, >- “The Equit- 
?°I .S?® ° { the ninety-nine names or attri- 

bu es of God. It doe. not occur “the Qu’rta 
but is given in the Hadis. W ’ 

1 -&«<• “Pol- 

lowed, worthy to be followed.” An exem- 

characu" 0n ’ “ b ® lng ® m “ wnt for sanctity of 

MUQTADI (<j4sfc.). «Follower.” 

The person who stands behind the Imam in 
[iqamaA] PrayerS an<J recites the 7 ? a * mut. 


al-MUQTADIR (jAauJn. “The 

Powerful or Prevailing.” One of the ninety, 
mne names or attnbutes of God. It occur* 
three tunes in the Qur’an •— 

^Surah xviiL 43 : « For God is powerful over 

“ As be °»Jy can punish, 
who u the -Mighty, the Strong" P 

Surah r. 55: “ With the powerful king.” 

fc'tfoflt, whenX 1 

fnr dl * t “ 0t, F 'fates that he purchased it 
for so much and sells it for so much. 

Arriving 

io ??A legal term 

puberty** 7 °’ Wh ° U near ««« of 

sSa-a 

MURDER. Arabic gatl ( 1st) 
Homicide of which Muhammadan^ law t^ke, 
ogmsance is of fire kinds : (1) Qatlu 7 -‘Amd: 



mobdeb 
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(2) Qatl shibhu '/•‘Amd ; (3) Qotlu 
^4) Qatl qaim maqaina l-Khata ; (5) Qfitl 

1 (V^Qatlu 'l-'Amd J^)» or “ 

murder,” ^is where the perpetrator J 

kills a person with a weapon, or something 
that serves for a weapon, such as a clu j*?» 
sharp stone, or fire. If a person commit wilful 
murder, two points are established : first, that 
the murderer is a sinner deserving of hell, 
for it is written in the Qur an (feurah iv. 95), 

“ Whosoever slayeth a believer puijosely, his 
reward is hell”; and, secondly, that he is 
liable to retaliation, because it is ™ ntte ? “J 
the Qur’an (Surah ii. 173),“ It « incumbent 
on you to execute retaliation (Qrja#) for 
murder.” But although retahation is the 
punishment for wilful murder, still the heir 
or next of kin can either forgive or com-, 
pound the offence ; as the verse already 
quoted continues—•“ Yet he who is pardoned 
at all by his brother must be prosecuted m 
reason, and made to pay with th 

this respect Muhammad departed from the 
Old Testament law, which made the retalia¬ 
tion compulsory on the next of kirn 

One effect of wilful murder is that the 
murderer is excluded from being heir to the 

iSffTAM 

expiation for wilful murder, but 
maintains that expiation ia incumbent aa an 

(2) <2o(f thibhu ’l-‘Amd M- J**). 

or “manslaughter,” or, as Hamilton more 
correctly renders it, “ A semblance of wilful 
murder, is when the perpetrator strike a man 
with something which is neither a weapon 

nor Berves as such.” _ „ _ 

The. argument adduced by Abu Hanifah is a 
saying ofthe Prophet: “ Killing with a rod 
orstick is not murder, but only manslaughter, 
and the fine for it is ft hundred camels, pay¬ 
able within three years." ...... 

Manslaughter is held to be sinful and to 
require expiation, and it excludes the man- 
slayer from inheriting the property of the 

"‘flj Qfttlu n-KkatS (U*n Jrf). or “ homi - 

cido by misadventure,” is of two kinds: eiTor 
in intention, and eiTor in the act. Err 
the act is where a person intends a parti¬ 
cular act, and another act is thereby occa¬ 
sioned ; as where, for instance, a P 
shoots an arrow at a mark and it hits a ,m ■ . 
Error in intention, on the other_ hau » 
where the mistake occurs not m the act, but 
with respect to the subject; as where * 
son shoots an arrow at a man suppoBing ^ 
to be game; or at a Muslim, 8 U PP° 81 ?* 
him to be a hostile infidel. The slayer £y 
misadventure is required to free * 
slave, or fast two mouths 8 UCCe 8 £l el £’ * 
to pay a fine within three years. He is also 
excluded from inheriting the property of the 

(4) Qatl qa'im maqdma 'l~Khat£ (jJ^ 

.Vi^rV or “ homicide of a similar nature 
to homicide by misadventure,” is where, for 


example, a person walking m his sleep fails 
upon another, so as to kill himbythe fall. 

It is subject to the same rules with homicide 
by misadventure. 

(5) Qatl bi-Sabab (s-~—? or » ll0ml * 

cide by intermediate cause,” is where, for 
instance, a man digs a well, or sets up a 
atone, and another falls into the well, or over 
the stoue, and dies. In this case a fine must 
be paid, but it does not exclude from inherit¬ 
ance, nor does it require expiation. 

No special mention ia made in either the 
Qur’an or in Muhammadan law books, of 
taking the life by poison. (The same remark 
applies to the Mosaic law. See Smith s Die- 
txonary of the Hible, Article “Murder. ) 

With regard to retaliation, a freeman is 
slain for a freeman, and a slave for a slave ; 
a freeman, is also slain for the wilful murder 
of a slave the property of another. 

According to Abu Hanifah, a Muslim is put 
to death for killing an unbeliever, but ash- 
Shafi*i maintains otherwise, because the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ A Muslim shall not suffer death 
for an unbeliever.” 

A man is slain for a woman; a father is not 
slain for his child, but a child is slain for the 
murder of his father; a master is not slain 
for the murder of his own slave, or for the 

slave of his child. _ 

If a person immerse another into water 
whence it is impossible for him to escape by 
swimming, according to Abu Hanifah, reta¬ 
liation is not incurred, but ash-Shafi*! main¬ 
tains that the murderer should be drowned. 

Al-Bai?awl the commentator, in writing on 
Surah ii. 174, “ This is an alleviation from 
your Lord and a mercy,” says that in the 
Jewish law retaliation for murder was com¬ 
pulsory, but in the law of Christ the Chris¬ 
tians were enjoined to forgive the murderer, 
whilst in the Qur’an the choice is given of 
either retaliation or forgiveness. 


MURID (*/•). Lit, “ One who ia 

desirous or willing-” A disciple of some 
murthid, or leader, of a mystic order. Any 
student of divinity, [sufi.] 

MURJIYAH, MURJI'AH (**►/•)• 

Lit. “ The Procrastinators.” A sect of Mus¬ 
lims who teach that the judgment of every true 
believer, who hath been guilty of a grievous 
sin, will be deferred till the Resurrection; for 
which reason they pass no sentence on him 
in this world, either of absolution or con¬ 
demnation. They also hold that disobedience 
with faith hurteth not, and that, on the other 
hand, obedience with infidelity profiteth not. 
As to the reason of their name the learned 
differ, because of the different significations 
of its root, each of which they accommodate 
to some opinion of the sect. Some think them 
*o called because they postpone works to 
intention, that is, esteem works to be inferior 
in degree to intention, and profession of the 
faith ; others, because they allow hope, by 
asserting that disobedience with faith hurteth 
not, Ac.; others take the reason of the name 
to be, their deferring the sentence of the hei- 
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nous sinner till the Resurrection; and others, 
their degrading of‘AH, or removing him from 
the first degree to the fourths for the Murjl- 
v&hs in some points relating to the office of 
Imam, agree with the Kharijlyahs. This sect 
is divided into four classes, three of which, 
according as they happen to agree in parti¬ 
cular dogmas with the Kharijlyahs, the Qadi- 
riyahs, or the Jabariyahs, are distinguished 
as Murjiyahs of those sects, and the fourth is 
that of the pure Murjiyahs, which last class 
is again subdivided into five others. The 
opinions of Mukatil and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Murjiyahs called §aubanians, 
should not be omitted. The former asserted 
that disobedience hurts not him who pro¬ 
fesses the unity of God, and is endued with 
faith; and that no true beHever shall be cast 
into hell; he also thought that God will 
surely forgive all crimes except infidelity; 
and that" a disobedient believer will be 
punished at the Day of Resurrection, on the 
bridge Sirat, laid over the midst of hell, 
where the flames of hell-fire shall catch hold 
on him, and torment him in proportion to his 
disobedience, and that he shall then be ad¬ 
mitted into Paradise. 

The latter held, that if God do cast the 
believers guilty of grievous sins into hell, 
yet they will be delivered thence after they 
shall have been sufficiently punished; but 
that it is neither possible nor consistent with 
justice that they should remain therein for 
ever. 

MURSAL (J-/*), pi. mursaliin . A 

messenger or apostle. A term frequently used 
in the Qur’an for the prophets. It is only 
applied to those who are said to bringers of 
inspired books, [prophet.] 

al-MURSALAT (uuSUjJt). Lit. 

" Those who are sent.” The title of the 
Lxxvuth Surah of the Qur’an, in the first 
verse of which the word occurs. “ By the 
angels who are se/tf by God, following one 
another.” 

MURSHID (‘ X V*). A guide. 

From rashadj “a straight road.” The title 
given to the spiritual director of any religious 
order, [suxi.j 

MURTADD («*»/•). [apostate.] 
al - MUSABBIHAT 

“ The Praisers.” A title given to those 
Surahs of the Qur’an, which begin with 
Subhana (Glory to], or Sabbafra (he glori¬ 
fied), or Yusabbthu (he glorifies), or Sabbifr 
(glorify thou), viz. Surahs xvii., lvii., lix., lxi., 
lxii., lxiv., lxxxvii. 

‘Irbaz ibn Sariyah relates that Muhammad 
used to repeat the Musabbibdt before going 
to sleep, and that he said, u In them there 
'is a verse which is better than a thousand.” 
Most writers say this verse is concealed like 
the Lailatu 'l-Qadr (the night of power), or 
the S&atu 'l-Jum l ak (the hour on Friday), 
but ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says it is most probably 
either the last verse of the Suratu ’l-Hashr 
(lix.), “ He is God, the Pardoner, the Maker; 


MUSAILAMAH 

the Fashioner! To him are ascribed excellent 
titles,” Ac. Or, the first verse of the Suratu 
’1-Hadid (lvii.), “ All that is in the Heavens 
and in the Earth praiseth God.” (See 
Afcyma'u 7-2?i£ar, p. 86; Afitkkdt, book viii. 
ch. i.) 

MXHJADDIQ (d-w). The col¬ 
lector of the xakat and sadaqak , or legal 
alma. In Muhammadan states he is ap¬ 
pointed by the state. This officer does not 
now exist in Hindustan under British rule. 

MUSAFAHAH Taking 

the hand. Joining or shaking hands. A 
custom expressly enjoined by Muhammad, 
who said, “ If two Muslims meet and join 
hands (i.e. shake hands), their sins will be 
forgiven before they separate.” (Mishkat, 
book xxii. ch. iii. pt. 2.) 

MUSAILAMAH (U*—*•). An im¬ 
postor who appeared in the time of Muham¬ 
mad, and claimed the Prophetic office, sur- 
named Musailamatu 7-ATa*ja6, or, “ Musai- 
lam ah the Liar.” He headed an embassy 
sent by his tribe to Muhammad in the ninth 
year of the Hijrah, and professed himself a 
Muslim ; but on his return home, considering 
that he might possibly share with Muhammad 
in his power, the next year he set up for a 
prophet also, pretending to join with him in 
the commission to recall mankind from 
idolatry to the worship of the true God ; and 
he published written revelations, in imitation 
of the Qur’an, of which Abu ’1-Faraj has 
preserved the following passage, viz. “ Now 
hath God been gracious unto her that was 
with child, and hath brought forth from her 
the soul which runneth between the perito- 
noeujn and the bowels.” 

Musailamah, having formed a considerable 
party, began to think himself upon equal 
terms with Muhammad, and sent him a 
letter, offering to go halves with him, in these 
words: “ From Musailamah, the Apostle of 
God, to Muhammad, the Apostle of God. 
Now let the earth be half mine and half 
thine.” But Muhammad, thinking himself too 
well established to need a partner, wrote him 
this answer: “ From Muhammad, the Apostle 
of God, to Musailamah, the Liar. The earth 
is God’s; He giveth the same for inheritance 
unto such of His servants as Hepleaseth; and 
the happy issue shall attend those who fear 
Him.” 

During the few months which Muhammad 
lived after this revolt, Musailamah rather 
gained than lost ground, and grew very for¬ 
midable ; but Abu Bakr, in the eleventh year 
of the Hijrah, sent a great army against him, 
under the command of that consummate 
general Kh alid ibn al-Walid, who engaged 
Musailamah in a bloody battle, wherein the 
false prophet happening to be slain by Wah- 
shi, the negro slave who had killed Hamzah 
at Uhud, and by the same lance, the Muslims 
gained an entire victory, ten thousand of the 
apostates being left dead on the spot, and the 
rest returning to Muhammadanism. 


MUSALTiA 

MUSALLA (i—). The email mat, 

cloth, or carpet on which a Muslim P™y 8 - 
The term sajjadak is used in Egypt. In Persia 
Jai-namaz. 



A MUSALLA. 

MUSALLAS (vi-li-). Lit. “ Made 

into three, or into a third.” An aromatic wine 
composed of new wine boiled to a third part 
and then mixed with sweet herbs It is 
said by Abu Hanifah to be a lawful dnnk. 
(Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 1G2.) 

MUSALMAN (tM—)• The Per- 

sian form of the word Muslim. A Muham¬ 
madan. [MUHAMMADANISM. ] 

MUSAMARAH (S^V—). Lit. 

u Holding night conversations.” A term used 
by the Sufis for God's converse with the heart 
of man. (‘Abdu’r-Razzaq’s Diet, of Sufi 
Terms.) 

MUSAQAT (SUV—-). A compact 

entered into by two persons, by which it is 
agreed that the one shall deliver over to the 
other his fruit trees, on condition that tne 
other shall take care of them, and whatever 
is produced shall belong to them both, m the 
proportions of one half, one third, or the like, 
as may be stipulated. ( Hidayah, vol. it., 

P al-MUSAWWIR “The 

Fashioner.”’ One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It occurs once in the 
Qur’an, Surah lix. 24: “He is God, the 
Creator, the Maker, the Fashioner. 

MUSHABBIHAH (**-*-). Lit . 
“ The Assimilators.” A sect of Muham¬ 
madans who allowed a resemblance between 
God and His creatures, supposing Him to be 
a figure composed of members or parts, and 
capable of local motion. Some of the Shbahs 
belong to this sect. 

MU8HAHADAH (Sa*U-). A 

vision or revelation. A Sufiistie expression 
for spiritual enlightenment. 

MUSHRIK 1>1. mushrikun . 

Those who give companions to God. It i« 
used by modern Muslims for both Christians 
and idolaters, for those who believe in the 
Holy Trinity as well as for those who wor¬ 
ship idols. The Wahhabis also call their 
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religious opponents Mushrikun, become they 
pray to saints for assistance. In the Qur'an 
the term is always used for the JMakkan 
idolaters, and the Imam al-Baghaw’I says, in 
his commentary on Surah xcviii. 1, that the 
term Ahlu 'l-Kitab is always used for the 
Jews and Christians and Mushrikun for those 
who worship idols. 

MUSHROOMS. Arabic ham' (»^), 
pi. akmu’, ham’ah. Abu Hurairah 

relates that.. Muhammad said : u Mushrooms 
are a kind of manna which God sent to 
Moses, and its water is a cure for sore eyes/ 

( Mishkat , book xxi. ch. i.) 

MUSIC. Arabic mumqd 
mueiqi (JW*), which the author of 
the GAti/dgu 'l-Lughah says is a Syriac word. 

It is generally’ held by Muhammadans to be 
contrary to the teachings of the Prophet; for 
Nrtfi* relates that when he was walking with 
Ibn ‘Umar on a road, they heard the music of 
a pipe, and that Ibn ‘Umar put his fingers 
into liis cars, and went on another road. 
Xafi‘ then asked Ilm ‘Umar why he did so, 
and he said, “I was with the Prophet, and 
when he heard tho noise of a musical pipe, 
he put his fingers into his ears; and this hap¬ 
pened when I was a child.” (Mishkat, book 
xxii. ch. ix., pt. 3.) 

Muhammadan doctors, however, are not 
agreed on the subject, for Abu Hanifah says, 

“ If a person break a lute or tabor, or pipe, 
or cymbal belonging to a Muslim, he is re- 
iponsible, because the sale of such articles is 
lawful.” But his two disciples, Imams Muham¬ 
mad and Abu Yusuf, do not agree with him. 

(Hidayah, vol. iii. p. 558.) 

MUSLAH (AJU). The mutilation 

of the body, which is forbidden by Mnslim 
law, except in the case- of retaliation. 
(Mishkat, book xii. ch. ii.) 

MUSLIM (,U— 1, from Islam. 

One who has received Isliim. A Muhamma¬ 
dan. [MUHAMMADANISM, ISLAM,] 

MUSLIM ((X—). Abu ’1-Huoain 

Muslim, son of al-Hajjaj al-Qushairi, the 
compiler of the collection of the Traditions 
known «s the Sahifiu Muslim, was born at 
Naishapfir, a.h. 204, and died a.h. 261. His 
book of traditions ranks amongst the Sunnis 
as but second in authority to the SuAtAu V- 
Bukhari . The two works being styled the 
Sahxhan, or the “ two authentics.” It is said 
to contain 3,000 authentic traditions, [tba- 
ditions.] 

MUSTAHA?AH A 

woman who has an issue of blood (istihdzah), 
independent of the menses or of the cleans¬ 
ings after parturition. A musiahazah is not 
considered junub, or unclean, but may say 
her prayers and perform the other religious 
offices. Compare Leviticus xv. 3. 

! MUSTALIQ (jil—). Banu Mu,. 

> taliq. An Arabian tribe in the time of Mu¬ 
hammad. He attacked the Banu Mustaliq 
; in a.U. 5, and took many of them prisoners. 
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(Muiri« Lift of Mahomet, toI. iii. p. 237), 
They embraced Islam at an early period. 

MUSTA’MIN ((^Vsw), Lit. “ One 

who seeks security.” One who, being a 
foreigner y and not a Muslim, enters Muham¬ 
madan territory, and claims safe conduct and 
immunity from hostilities. 

al-MUTA‘ALI “The 

Exalted.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It oocurs in the Qur’an, 
Sflrah xiii. 10: “He knows the unseen, and 
the visible,—the Great, the Lofty One.” 

MU'TADDAH A woman 

in her *iddah , or period of probation, after 
the death of her husband, or after her 
divorce. 

MUTAH (***•). Lit. “Usufruct, 

enjoyment.” A marriage contracted for a 
limited period, for a certain sum of money. 
Such marriages Are still legal amongst the 
Shi'ahs, and exist in Persia (Malcolm’s Persia, 
vol. ii. p. 501) to the present day, but they 
are said to be unlawful by the Sunnis. They 
were permitted l*v the Arabian Prophet ot 
Aulas, und are undoubtedly the greatest 
stain upon his moral legislation; but the 
Sunnis say that he afterward* prohibited n 
muCah marriage at Khaibar. (1 ide MiMat , 
book xiii. ch. iv. pt. 2.) 

The Shiahs establish the legality of muVak 
not only upon the traditions, but also upon 
the following verse in the Qur’an, the meaning 
of which, according to the commentary TaJ- 
sir-t-Mazhari, is disputed. Surah iv. 28: 

“ Forbidden to you also are married women, 
except those who are in your hands as slaves. 
This is the law of God for you. And it is I 
allowed you, beside this, to seek out wives 
by means of your wealth, with modest con- 1 
duct, and without fornicatiou. And give . 
those with whom ye have cohabited their ; 
dowry. This is the law'. But it *hall be no ! 
crime in you to make agreements over and j 
above the law. Verily, God is Knowing, 
Wise! ” 

According to the Imumiyah Code of Juris- I 
prudence, the following are the conditions of 
Mut k tth % or “ temporary marriages.” There 
must be declaration and acceptance, as in the 
case of nildh , and the subject of the contract 
must be either a Muslimah, a Christian, or a 
Jewess, or (according to some) a Majusi: she 
should be chaste, and due inquiries should be 
made into her conduct, as it is abominable to 
enter into contract with a woman addicted to 
fornication, nor is it lawful to make such a 
contract with a virgin who has no father. 
Some dower must be specified, and if there is 
a failure in this respect, the contract is void. 
There must also be a fixed period, but its 
extent is left entirely to the parties: it may 
be a yeor, a month, or a day, only some limit 
must be distinctly specified, so as to guard 
the period from any extension or diminution. 
The practice of Utzl(extrahere ante emissiontm 
seminis) is lawful, but if, notwithstanding this 
the woman becomes pregnant, the child is 


the temporary husband’s; but If he should 
deny the child, the denial is sustained by the 
law. Mut‘ah marriages do not admit of 
divorco or repudiation, but the parties be¬ 
come absolutely separated on the expiration 
of the period. (Baillie’s Digest.) 

There is a curious account of a discus¬ 
sion at Hie Court of the Emperor Akbar 
with reference to the subject of Mut*ah mar¬ 
riages in the *Ain-i-Akbari (Translation by 
H. Bloehman, M.A., p. 173). At one of the 
meetings for discussion, the Emperor asked 
how many free-born women a man may 
legally marry. The lawyers answered that 
four was the limit fixed by the Prophet. His 
Majesty thereupon remarked that, from the 
time he had come of age he had not restricted 
himself to that number, and in justice to his 
wives, of whom he had n large number, both 
free-born and slaves, he now wanted to know 
what remedy the law provided for his case. 
Most of the Maulawis present expressed their 
opinions, when the Emperor remarked that 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’n-Nabi bad once told him that 
one of the Mujtahids had had as many as 
nine wives. Some of those present said that 
some learned men had allowed even eightoen 
from a too litoral translation of the second 
verse of Suratu ’n-Xisa’ in the Qur’an, [mar 
kia.ok.] After much discussion, the learned 
men present, having collected evory tradition 
on the subject, decreed, first, that by muPaJi 
a man may marry any number of wives ; and, 
secondly, that mut'ah marriages were sanc¬ 
tioned by the Imam Malik ; but a copy of 
the Muwatta , of the Imam Malik was brought, 
and a passage cited from that collection of 
traditions against the legality of mut'ah 
marriages. 

The disputation was again revived at a sub¬ 
sequent meeting, when at the request of the 
Emperor, Badii’om gave the following sum¬ 
mary of the discussion: “Imam Malik, and 
the Shbahs are unanimous in looking upon 
ntut'a/i mnrrioges ns legal; Imam osh-Shall‘i 
and the great Imam Abu Hanifah look upon 
uiut'ah marriages as illegal. But should at 
any time a Qti7.i of the Malaki sect decide 
that is legal, it is legal, according to 

the common belief, even for ShafHs and 
Hanafls. Every other opinion on this subject 
is idle talk.” This saying pleased the Em¬ 
peror, and he at once appointed a Qazit, who 
gave a decree which made mu t'ah marriages 
legal. 

In permitting these usufructuary marriages 
Muhammad appears but to have given 
Divine (?) sanction to one of the abominable 
practices of ancient Arabia, for Burckhardt 
(vol. ii. p. 378) says, it was a custom of their 
forefathers to assign to a travellor who become 
tbeir guest for the night, some female of the 
family, most conqmonly the host’s own wife! 

al-MUTAKABBIRC^J^JI). “The 

Great.” (When used of a human being it im¬ 
plies haughtiness.) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Qur’an, Surah lix. 23: “ lie is . , . the Great 
s One I" 




mu'tamib 

MTJ'TAMIR (/****)• A performer 

of the *Umrah. [umrah.] 

MTJ'TAQ ((JM* - )- An emancipated 

slave, [slavery.] 

MUTAQADIM Such a 

distance of time as suffices to prevent punish- 
mcnt. It operates in a way somewhat simi¬ 
lar to the English statutory limitations. 

MUTAWALLI (Jr*). Lit. “A 

person endowed with authority.” A legal 
term U8ed for a person entrusted with the 
management of a religious foundation, [mas- 
jid.] 

MU'TAZILAH (^y^). Lit. “The 

Separatists.” A sect of Muhammadans 
founded by Wiisil ibn *Ata\ who separated 
from the school of Hasan al-Basri (a.h. 110). 
The following are their chief tenets: (l)They 
entirely reject all eternal attributes of God, 
to avoid the distinction of persons made by 
the Christians; saying that eternity is the 
proper or formal attribute of his essence ; 
that God knows by His essence, and not by 
His knowledge : and the same they affirm of 
His other attributes (though all the Mu‘ta- 
zilahs do not understand these words in one 
sense). Hence this sect is also named Mu‘a$- 
tili, from their divesting God of His attri¬ 
butes ; for they went bo far as to say, that 
to affirm these attributes is the same thing as 
to make more eternals than one, and that the 
unity of God is inconsistent with such an 
opinion. This was the true doctrine of Wasil, 
their master, who declared that whoever 
assorted an eternal attribute asserted there 
were two gods. This point of speculation 
concerning the divine attributes was not ripe 
at first, but was at length brought to matu¬ 
rity by Wash's followers, after they had read 
the books of the philosophers. (2) They be¬ 
lieve the word of God to have been created 
in subjecto (as the Rchoolmen term it), and to 
consist of letters and sound ; copies thereof 
being written in books, to expross or imitate 
the original. (3) They also go farther, and 
affirm that whatever was created in subjecto 
is also an accident, and liable to perish. They 
deny absolute predestination, holding that 
God is not the author of evil, but of good 
only; and that man is a free agent; which 
is the opinion of the Qadariyah sect. On 
account of this tenet and the first, the 
Mu‘tazilaha look on themselves as the 
defenders of the unity and justice of God. 
(4) They hold that if a professor of the true 
religion be guilty of a griovous sin, and die 
without repentance, he will be eternally 
damned, though his punishment will be 
lighter than that of the infidels. (5) They 
deny all vision of God in Paradise by the 
corporeal eye, and reject all comparisons or 
similitudes applied to God. 

According to Shahrastani, the Mu‘tazilah 
hold:— 

“ That God is eternal ; and that eternity is 
the peculiar property of His essence ; but they 
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deny the existence of any eternal attributes 
(as distinct from His nature). For they say, 
He is Omniscient as to His nature; Living as 
to His nature; Almighty as to His nature; 
but not through any knowledge, power or 
life existing in Him as eternal attributes; 
for knowledge, power and life are pavt of 
His essence, otherwise, if they are to be 
looked upon as eternal attributes of the 
Deity, it will give rise to a multiplicity of 
eternal entities. 

“ They maintain that the knowledge of God 
is as much within the province of reason as 
that of any other entity ; that He cannot be 
beheld with the corporeal sight; and, with 
the exception of Himself, everything elso is 
liable to change or to suffer extinction. 
They also maintain that Justice is the 
animating principle of human actions: Jus¬ 
tice according to them being the dictates of 
Reason and the concordance of the ultimate 
results of this conduct of man with such 
dictates. 

“ Again, they hold that there is no eternal 
law as regards human actions; that the 
divine ordinances which regulate the conduct 
of men are the results of growth and deve¬ 
lopment ; that God has commanded and for¬ 
bidden, promised and threatened by a law 
which grew gradually. At the same time, 
say they, he who works righteousness merits 
rewards, and he who works evil deserves 
punishment. They also say that all know¬ 
ledge is attained through reason, and must 
necessarily be so obtained. They hold that 
the cognition of good and evil is also within 
the province of reason ; that nothing is known 
to be right or wrong until reason has en¬ 
lightened us as to the distinction; and that 
thankfulness for the blessings of the Bene¬ 
factor is made obligatory by reason, even 
before the promulgation of any law upon the 
subjoct. They also maintain that man has 
perfect freedom ; is the author of his actions 
both good and evil, and deserves reward or 
punishment hereafter accordingly.” 

During tho reigns of the Abbaside Khali- 
fahs al-Ma’mun, al-Mu‘tasim, and al-Wasiq 
(a.h. 198-228) at Baghdad, the Mu‘tazilah 
were in high favour. Mr. Syed Ameer Ali 
Moulvi, M.A., LL.B., in the preface to his 
book, The Personal Imw of the Mahommedan* 
(W. H. Allen and Co.), claims to belong to 
“ the little known, though not unimportant 
philosophical and legal school of the Muta- 
zalas,” and ho adds, “the young generation 
is tending unconsciously toward the Mutaza- 
lite doctrines.” 

According to the Sharhu ’ l-Muwaqif the 
Mu‘tazilah arc divided into twenty sects, viz. : 
Wasiliyah, ‘Umanyah, Huzailiyah, Naza- 
miyah, Aswariyah, Askufiyah, Jafarivab, 
Bashariyab, Mazdariyah, Hishamiyah, Sal- 
hiyah, Habitiyah, Hadbiyah, Ma‘mariyah, 
Samamiyah, Khaiyatiyah, Jahizlyah, Ka‘bl- 
yah, Juba’iyab, and Buhshamiyah. 

al-MU‘TI “ The Giver." 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It is referred to in the Qur’an, SGrah 
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criii. verse 1: “Verily we hate given thee al- 
Kausar ” 

MUTILATION, [theft.] 
MU'TIQ (jjum). The master who 

emancipates a slave, [slavert.] 

MUWAHHID pi. mutoah - 

hi dun. A believer in one God. A term often 
used by Muslims to express their belief as 
as Unitarians. 

MUWATTA’ (tfys). Lit. “ That 

which has been compiled.” A title given to 
the book of traditions compiled by the Imam 
Malik (died A.H. 179). It is the earliest com¬ 
pilation of traditions, and is placed by some 
amongst the Kutubu ’s-$ittah, or the “ six 
(correct) books.” [traditions.] 

MUZ AB AN AH (Ai»y). Lit. “ Be- 

polling or pushing back.” Selling without 
measure, for example, selling green dates upon 
trees in exchange for dry ones in the house, 
and the seller saying that the loss or gain 
rests with him. This kind of sale is for¬ 
bidden. (Miihkat, book xii. ch. 5.) 

MUZARA‘AH Giving 

over land to the charge of another party 
on condition of receiving a fixed proportion 
of its produce. 

MU^ARABAH (*tjU.). In the 

language of the law, Mutfcrabah signifies a 
contract of copartnership, of which the one 
party (namely, the proprietor) is entitled to 
a profit on account of the stock, he being de¬ 
nominated Rabbu ' l-Md /, or proprietor of the 
stock (which is termed Rd*u 7-Jfd/), and the 
other party is entitled to a profit on account 
of his labour, and this last is denominated 
the muzdrib (or manager), inasmuch aA he 
derives a benefit from his own labour and 
endeavours. A contract oimuzarabak, there¬ 
fore, cannot be established without a partici¬ 
pation in the profit, for if the whole of the 
profit be stipulated to the proprietor of the 
stock, then it is considered as a bizdUih ; or, 
if the whole be stipulated to the immediate 
manager, it must be considered as a loan. 

al-MUZILL (JA*N). “The One 

who abases,” One of the ninety-nine names 
or attributes of God referred to in the Qur'an, 
Surah iii. 25: ** Thou honourest whom Thou 
pleasest and abasest whom Thou pleascAt.” 

al-MUZZAMMIL (vKaJI). Lit. 

“ The Wrapped up.” The title of the Lxxivth 
Siirah of the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which the word occurs, “ 0 Thou, enwrapped\ 
arise to prayer.” It is said the chapter was 


MYSTICISM 

revealed to Muhammad when he was wrapped 
up in a blanket at night. 

MYSTICISM. The word mysti¬ 
cism is of a vague signification, but it is 
generally applied to all those tendencies in 
religion which aspire to a direct communica¬ 
tion between man and his God, not through 
the medium of the senses, but through the 
inward perception of the mind. Consequently 
the term is applied to the Pantheism of the 
ancient Hindu, to the Gnosticism of the 
ancient Greek, to the Quietism of Madame 
Guyon and Fenclon, to the Pietism of Moli- 
nos, to the doctrines of the Illuminati of Ger¬ 
many, to the visions of Swedenborg, as well 
as to the peculiar manifestations of mystio 
views amongst some modem Christian sects. 
It is a form of error which mistakes the 
operations of a merely human faculty for a 
divine manifestation, although it is often but 
a blind protest in behalf of whift is highest 
and best in hum&n nature. 

Tho earliest mystics known are those of 
India, the best exposition of their system 
being the Bhdgavaa-gitd (see Wilkins' trans¬ 
lation). Sir William Jones says:—“ A figu¬ 
rative mode of expressing the fervour of de¬ 
votion, the ardent love of created spirits,' 
toward their Beneficent Creator, has prevailed 
from time immemorial in Asia ; particularly 
among the Persian Theists, both ancient 
Hushangis and modern Sufis, who teem to 
have borrowed it from the Indian philosophers 
of the Vedanta School, and their doctrines 
are alto believed to be the source of that 
sublime but poetical theology which glows 
and sparkles in the writings of the old Aca¬ 
demics. * Plato travelled into Italy and 
Egypt,’ says Blando Fleury, ‘ to learn the 
Theology of tho Pagans at its fountain head.' 
Its true fountain, however, was neither in 
Italy nor in Egypt though considerable 
streams of it had been conducted thither by 
Pythagoras, and by the family of Misra, but 
in Persia or India , which the founder of the 
Italic sect had visited with a similar design.” 

Almost the only religion in the world in 
which we should have concluded, before ex¬ 
amination, that the Pantheistic and mystic 
spirit of Hinduism wab impossible, is the 
stem unbending religious system of Muham¬ 
mad and his followers. But evon amongst 
Muslims there have ever been those who 
seek for divine intuition in individual souls, 
to the partial or entire rejection of tho de¬ 
mands of creeds and ceromonie9. These 
mystics are called $ufls, and have always 
included the philosophers, tho poets, and the 
enthusiasts of Islam. For an account of 
these Muslims, see the article on sufiism. 
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an-NABA’ (W'). “The informs- 
tioa’ The title of the Lxxvmth Surah of the 
Qur’an, in the second verse of which the word 
occurs: “ Of the mighty information whereon 
they do dispute." 

NABALIQB (£W- A Persian 

term used for a mino^. [fobebtt.J 

NABBASH A plunderer 

or stripper of the de*d. According to the 
Imams Abu Yueuf end »»b-Shifi‘i, the hand 
of a plunderer of the dead ebould bo struck 
off, but Abu Hanifah and the Imam Muham¬ 
mad are of the contrary opinion. (Hidayah, 
voL ii. p. 94.) 

NABIG^). Heb. H'33. A pro- 

phet. One who has received direct inspira¬ 
tion (uxi&y) by means of an angel, or by the 
inspiration of the heart (iMdw); or has seen 
the things of God in a dream. (ltde Kitabu 
’ t-Ta'rifat .) A rat*!, or « messenger," is one 
who has received a book through the angel 
Gabriel, [prophets.] 

NABIZ bW). A kind of wine 

made from dates, which is lawful. (Hidayah, 
toI. ir. p. 155.) 

NAD-I-‘ALl (J* ^)- Persian. 

An amulet on which is inscribed a prayer to 
4 Ali. It is much used by the Sbi‘abs, and 
runs thus:— 

“ Cry aloud to ‘All, who is the possessor 
of wonders I 

From him you will find help from 
trouble! 

He takes away very quickly all gnef ana 
anxiety! •. 

By the mission of Muhammad and ms 
own sanctity!" 

NAFAQAH (AJuaj). [mainten- 

akcx.] 

AW- NAFP “ The Profiter.’ 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It does not occur in the Qur an. 

NAFr A slave belonging 

to Ibn ‘Umar. Many traditions have been 
handed down by him, and his authority is 
highly respected. Died, a.h. 117. 

NAFKE (£*»)• “Blowing.” The 

blast on the Day of Judgment which will be 
sounded by IsrafiL 

NAFL (J*). “A voluntary act.” 
A term applied to such acts of devotion as 
are not enjoined by the teaching of Muham¬ 
mad, or by his example. A work of supere¬ 
rogation. [PBATRB.J 

NAF§ Blowing as a necro- 

maneer when making incantations. 


(1) It occurs in this sense in the Qur'an, 

Surah cxiii. 4: “Iseek refuge . . . from the 
evil of the blowers upon knots.” Referring 
to those witches who make knots in a string 
and blow upon them, uttering some incanta¬ 
tion. . . , . , 

(2) It is also used for the inspiration which 
Muhammad professed to have received from 
Gabriel. (Majma'u 'i-Bihar, p. 376.) 

NAFS (cr**)- Animal life ; soul; 

substance ; desire. A word which occurs in 
the Qur’an and the Traditions for the human 
conscience, [conscience.] 

NAFS A* (A-*). A woman in the 

condition of nifds , or the period after child¬ 
birth. 

NAHJU ’L-BALAGBAH (©-♦-* 
&3U1). “The Road of Eloquence/ 

A celebrated book of Muhammadan tradi¬ 
tions compiled by ash-Sharif Abu l-Qapim 
al-Murtaza, a.h. 406, or bis brother ash- 
Sharif ar-Hazi al-Baghdadi. (See Kathfu ?- 
Ziuiun, vol. vi. p. 406.) 

an-NAHL (“ The Bee." 

The title of the xvith Surah of the Qur an, 
in the 70th verse of which the word occurs: 

“ And thy Lord inspired the bee." 

NAHK The lawful slaugli- 

tcring of a camel, namely, by spearing it in 
tlio hollow of the throat, near the breast¬ 
bone. ( Hidayah , vol. iv. p. 72.) 

NA’IB A deputy, a lieute¬ 

nant. A Khalifah is the nd’ifc, or lieutenant, 
of Muhammad. It is bIbo used for the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who is the na i6, or deputy, 
of the Sultan. (Lane’s Ara6ian lights, 
Intro, p. 8.) 

NAJASAH (i-V). A legal term 

i for an impurity of any kind. 

NAJASHI (o*V)- Negus. The 

King of Abyssinia, often mentioned in the 
history of Muhammad. At-Taban, in his 
history, p. 127, say: “Now a just king was 
there (Abyssinia) named an-Najashi. it was 
a land where the Quraish used to do mer¬ 
chandise, because they found abundance of 
food, protection, and good traffic. (Muus 
Lift of Mahomet, voL ii. p. 133.) 

NAJD Ov). “ High.” The high- 

lands of Arabia. The name of the central 
province of Arabia. One of its cities, Riyat, 
is celebrated ae the seat of the Wahhabis. 
(See Central mtd Eastern Arabia, by W. t». 
Palgrare, London, 1865; Journey to the Wa- 
habee Capital, by Colonel Lewie Pelly, Bom- 
| bay, 1866.) 
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ah-NAJIYAH “ The 

Saved.” A term given to the orthodox sect of 
Muhammadans, and consequently each sect 
arrogate* to itself the title of an-Najiyah, or 
u the saved.*' 

an-NAJJARIYAH A 

sect of Muhammadans founded by Muham¬ 
mad ibn Husain an-Najjar, who agreed with 
the Mu*tazilah in rejecting all eternal attri¬ 
butes of God, to avoid distinction of persons 
as taught by the Christians, and in holding 
that the Word of God was created in subjecto 
(as the schoolmen term it), and to consist 
of letters and sound, and that God will not 
be seen in Paradise with the corporeal eye; 
but they did not receive the doctrines of that 
sect with regard to the decrees and predes¬ 
tination of God, but held the views of the 
orthodox party on this subject. According 
to the Sharhu ’ l-Muwaqif , they are divided 
into three sects, viz. : Burghusiyah, Za‘fara- 
niyah, and Mustadrikah. 

an-NAJM “The Star.” 

Tho title of the Liurd Surah of the Qur’an, 
which begins with the words, “ By the star 
when it falls.” 

NAJRAN A district be¬ 

tween Yaman and Najd, inhabited by a Chris¬ 
tian tribe, whose onduranco and constancy in 
their Christian belief are the subject of tho 
following verses in the Qur'an. Surah Ixxxv. 
4-11. (The verses are said to have been re¬ 
vealed at an early date, and indicate Muham¬ 
mad's kind feeling towards the Christians) :— 

“ Cursed be the diggers of the pit, 

“ Of the fuel-fed fire, 

“ When they sat around it 
“ Witnesses of what they inflicted on the 
believers 1 

“ Nor did they torment them but for their 
faith in God, the Mighty, the Praiseworthy: 

“ His the kingdom of the Heavens and of 
the Earth; and God is the witness of everj’- 
thing. 

“ Verily, those who vexed the believers, 
men and women, and repented not, doth the 
torment of Hell, and the torment of the burning, 
await. 

“ But for those who shall have believed 
and done the things that be right, are the 
Gardens beneath whose shades the rivers 
flow. This is the immense bliss I ” 

Sir William Muir gives the following 
account of the persecution :— 

“ Dzu Now&s was a votary of Judaism, 
which he is said to have embraced on a visit 
to Medina. This creed he supported with an 
intolerant and proselytizing adherence, which 
at last proved fatal to his kingdom. His 
bigotry was aroused by the prevalence and 
success of Christianity in the neighbouring 
province of Najrfin; aud he invaded it with a 
large army. The Christiana offered a strenu¬ 
ous resistance, but yielded at length to the 
treacherouapromise that no ill would be done 
to them. They were offered the choice of 
Judaism or death, and those who remained 
constant to the faith of Jesus were cruelly 


massacred. Deep trenches were dug and 
filled with combustible materials; the pile 
was lighted, and the Christian martyrs cast 
headlong into the flame. The number thus 
miserably burned, or slain by the sword, is 
stated at no Iobs than twenty thousand. 

“ However much the account of this me¬ 
lancholy carnage may have been exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt of the cruel and bloody 
character of the tyrant’s administration in 
Najrftn. 

“ News of the proceedings reached the 
Emperor Justin I., through his ambassador 
at IHra, to which court Dzu Nowas had 
exultingly communicated tidings of his 
| triumph. One of the intended victims, Dous 
dzu Tholaban, also escaped to Constanti¬ 
nople, and holding up a half burnt goRpel, 
invoked, in tho name of outrag. 1 Christen¬ 
dom, retribution upon the oppressor. The 
Emperor was moved, and indited a despatch 
to the Najashi, or Prince of the Abyssinians, 
dosiring him to take vengeance upon tho bar¬ 
barous Nimyarite. Immediately an arma¬ 
ment was set on foot, and in a short time 
seventy thousand warriors embarked in thir¬ 
teen hundred merchant ships or transports, 
crossed the narrow gulph which separates 
Yemen from Adulis. Dzu Nowas was de¬ 
feated. In despair, ho urged his horse into 
the sea, and expiated in tho waves the inhu¬ 
manities of his career. The Abyssinian 
victory occurred in 525 a.d.” (Life of Maho¬ 
met, 1st ed., Intro,, p. cLxii.) 

NAJSH (cAV)* “ Exciting; 

stirring up.” The practice of enhancing the 
price of goods, by making a tender for them 
without any intention of buying, but merely 
to incite others to offer a higher price. It is 
forbidden by Muhammadan law. (Hamil¬ 
ton’s Hiddyah , vol. ii. p. 40.) 

NAKH‘ (£asJ). The Banu *u- 

Nakh‘, an Arabian tribe, tho descendants of 
Qahlfm, subdued by * AH during the lifetime 
of Muhammad, a.h. 10. Two hundred of this 
tribe came to tender their allegiance to the 
Prophet, it being the last deputation received 
by him. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet , new ed., 
P- 477.) • 

NA KH LAH (£iay). A valley about 

midway between Makkah and afc-Ta’if* famous 
as the scene of the first expedition planned 
6y Muhammad against Makkah in which 
blood was shed. (See Muir’s Life of Maho¬ 
met, new ed., p. 210 et scry.) 

NAKIH A legal term for 

a married man ; a married ^oman is termed 
manhuhah (a^^Xa*). The legal term for an 
unmarried person is i azab (v*jA). 

NAKlR One of the angels 

who interrogate the dead. [munkak aj*d 

NAKIR.] 

NAMAZ (jUj). The Persian and 
Hindustani term for taldt, the Muhammadan 
liturgical prayer, [prater.) 
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NAMES, SURNAMES. Arabic 

Jm (f*~\),Laqab(wJ&),Kunyah (4^). 
The teaching of Muhammad very greatly in¬ 
fluenced tho nomenclature of his followers, 
as is evident from the chapter devoted to the 
Traditions on the subject in the Miskkdtu 7- 
Masdbih, entitled “ Babu ’1-As ami,” book 
xxii. ch. viii., from which are extracted the 
following traditional sayings of Muham¬ 
mad :— 

“ The best names in the sight of God are 
*Abdu 7 Idh (the servant of God), 'Abdu V- 
Rahman (the servant of the Merciful One)." _ 
“You must not name your slaves Yasar 
(abundance), Rabdh (gain), Najih (prospe¬ 
rous), Aflah (felicitous), because if you ask 
after one of these your domestic servants, 
and he b? not present, the negative reply will 
express that abundance, or gain, or prospe¬ 
rity, or felicity, are not in your dwelling.” 

« The vilest name you can give a human 
being is Malika * l-Amldk , or ‘ King of Kings, 1 
because no one can be such but God Him¬ 
self.” 

“You must not say to your slaves, ‘My 
slave,’ or ‘ My slave girl,’ for all your slaves 
are God's, but say, * My boy, 1 or ‘ My girl,’ or 
4 My youth/ or 4 My lass.” And a slave must 
not say to his master, Yd Rabbi! (t.e. My 
Lord!), but he may say to him Yd Saigidi ! 
(My Chief!)” 

44 Call your children after your Prophet (*.«. 
Muhammad), but the namos God likes best 
are l Abdu } /ldh (servant of God), 'Abdu 'r- 
Rahman , and the next best names are //drift 
(husbandman), and Humdm (high-minded). 
The worst of names is Harb (enmity), or 

Munah (bitterness).” [Heb. 866 

T T 

i. 20.] 

Shuraih ibn Hani’ relates that his father 
came to the Prophet with his tribe, and the 
Prophet heard them calling him Abu 7- 
Hakam. When tho Prophet said, “ Why do 
you call him so? Hakam , ‘Ruler,’ is an 
attribute of God.” And the Prophet ordered 
him to call himself Abu Shuraih, the 
father of Shuraih, his eldest son. 

Modified, somewhat, by those injunctions of 
the Prophet, Muhammadan names have still 
continued to be ordered amongst learned 
Muslims according to the ancient custom of 
Arabia. Persons are often named— 

(1) By a single name, as Muhammad, Musa 
(Moses), Da’ud (David), Ibrahim (Abraham), 
Hasan, Ahmad. 

(2) As the father or mother of certain 
persons, e.g. Abu Da’ud, the father of David ; 
or Uinmu Salimah, the mother of Salimah. 

(3) As the son of a certain one, e.g. Ibn 
‘Umar, the son of ‘Umar; Ibn‘Abbas, the son 
of Abbas, &c, 

(4) By a combination of words, e.g. Nuru 
*d-din , 44 Light of Religion”; ‘Abdu 7/d/i, 
“ Servant of God.” 

(5) By a nicknamo of harmless significa¬ 
tion, e.g . Abu Burairah t “ the kitten’s 
father." 

(6) By the trade or profession, e.g. ai- 


Mansur al-Halldj , Mansur the dresser of 
cotton. 

(7) By the name of his birth-place, e.g, 
aUBukhdri , the native of Bukharah. 

These rules, guiding the nomenclature of 
the Arabians, give a strange sound to western 
ears in the names of celebrated authors. For 
instance, the celebrated compiler of the chief 
book of authentic traditions is known as 44 Abu 
*Abdi 7 lah, Muhammad , ibn Isma'il ibn Ibrahim 
ibn Mughirah aI-Ju'fi,af-Bukhari, which means 
that his name is Muhammad and that he is 
the father of a son named ‘Abdu ’Hah, and 
that his own father’s name was Ismaul, the 
son of Ibrahim, the son of Mughirah, of the 
tribe of Ju‘fi, and that he himself was born in 
Bukhara. 

Arabic names have undergone strange 
modifications when brought in contact with 
western languages, e.g. Averroes, the philo¬ 
sopher, is a corruption of Ibn Rashid ; Avi¬ 
cenna, of Ibn Sind ; Achmet, the Sultan, of 
Ahmad ; Amurath, of a/- Murad \ Saladin, the 
celebrated warrior of the twelth century, of 
the Arabic Saldhu 'd-din, “ the peace of reli¬ 
gion.” 

an-NAML “The Ants” 

The titlo of the xxvilth Surah of the Qur’an, 
in the 18tli vorse of which the word occurs: 

“ They came upon the valley of the ants.” 

NAMOS The an & el > 

spirit, or being, which Waraqah is related to 
have said appeared to Moses. See Sahihu 7- 
Bukhdrl , p. 3, where it is said, when Muham¬ 
mad told Waraqah, the Jew, what he had seen 
on Mount Hira\ Waraqah exclaimed, 44 It is 
the Namus who appeared from God to 
Moses.” 

‘Abdu ’1-Haqq says Namus means one who 
can take knowledge of the secret thoughts of 
a man, and is used in contradistinction to ths 
word Jdsus , u a spy,” who seeks to know the 
evil deeds of another. 

According to the Kitdbu ’ uTa'rxfdt , it is 
the law of God. 

Mr. Emanuel Deutschsays : “ The namus is a 
herr: phrodite in words. It is Arabic and also 
GreeK. It is Talmudic. It is, in the first instance, 
vo/ios* ‘law,’ that which by ‘custom and 
common consent ’ has become so. In Tal¬ 
mudic phraseology it stands for the Thorah 
or Revealed Law. In Arabic it further 
means one who communicates a secret mes¬ 
sage. And all these different significations 
were conveyed by Waraqah to Muhammad* 

( Literary Remains , p. 78.) . 

The word namus occurs in the ethical work 
known as the Akhlaq-i-Jaidlii in the following 
passage:— 

“ The maintenance of equity, then, is rea¬ 
lised by three things : (1) The holy institute 
of God, (2) The equitable Prince, (3) Money, 
or, as the old philosophers laid it down, the 
foremost vo/aos is the institute, the second 
vo/Aos is the Prince who conforms to the 
institute (for religion and government are 
twins); and the third ko/ao$ * 8 money (yqpof 
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in their language meaning discipline and cor¬ 
rection). Thus the institute or greatest ar¬ 
bitrator is obeyed of all; to this even the 
Prince or secondary arbitrator is bound to 
conform. While the third arbitrator, which 
is money, should be invariably under the 
authority of the second, which is the Prince. 
An intimation of this principle we have in 
the Qur an, Sura lvii. 25 : “ We have sent 
down the book, and the balance along with 
it, that man might stand by the right, and we 
have sent down steel ( hadld ), wherein is 
mighty power and advantages to man.” The 
book in this passage alludes to the institute ; 
the balance to that which tests the quanti¬ 
ties of things, in fact any instrument for as¬ 
certaining the value of heterogeneous objects 
(money being such an one), and steel to the 
sword, which is grasped by the might of the 
wTath-exerting doom-pronouncing Prince.” 
(Ajchlaq-i-Jafdli, Thompson’s ed., p. 127.) 

NAQL SAHlH (c**k« J»). “ Cor- 

rect relation.” A term used for a Hadis, or 


tradition, related by a person of authority. 
[■nujjmoKS.] 

ah-NAQSHBANDIYAH<I»ju*aa»«). 

An ascetic order of Faqirs, the followers of 
Khwajah Pir Muhammad Naqshband. They 
are a very numerous sect, and perform the 
Zikr-i-Khafu or silent religious devotion 
described in the article on zikr. 

NAQ0S A thin oblong 

piece of wood, which is beaten with a flexible 
rod called wabU (J*^)> used by the Chris¬ 
tians of Muhammad's time to summon the 
people to worship. At first u the Companions ” 
suggested either a lighted fire or the ndqus as 
the call to prayer, but Muhammad decided 
upon the aidn. (Mishkat , book iv. ch. ▼. 
pt. i.) This method of calling Christian 
people to prayer still exists in some Greek 
monasteries, and was seen and illustrated by 
the Hon. R. Curzon in 1838 (Visits to the 
Monasteries of the Lavant ). It is called the 
simandro (o-t/iavSpo) and is generally beaten 
by one of the monks, [azan.] 



THE WAQUB AS USED Ilf A MONASTERY 


an-NAR “ the fire,” occurs 

in the Qur’an very frequently for hell, e,g. 
Surah ii. 22 : M Fear the fire whose fuel is men 
and stoneB.” 

All Sunni commentators understand the 
fire of hell in its literal Bense. (See al~ 
Baizawl on the above verse.) But $ufl 
writers understand it to be merely figurative. 

NARAWA (VO. “Unlawful.” 

A Persian word for those things which are 
expressly forbidden by the Qur’&n and Hadis. 
It corresponds with the Arabic Haram. 
[taw.] 

an-NAS (o-bft)- “Mankind.” 

The title of the last Surah of the Qur’&n. 


The word occurs in this Surah, and is the 
last word in the Qur’an, “from genii and 
men.” 

NASA* 0-J). “To omit.” A 

term used in the Qur'an for the system of 
intercalation of the year practised by the 
ancient Arabs, and which was abolished in 
the Qur'an. (Surah ix. 87.) [in teboajl atioh 
OF THE TSAJt. j 

NASAB (s—~J). Family, race, 

lineage. The term, in its legal* sense, is 
generally restricted to the descent of n ehihi 
from his father, but it is sometimes applied 
to descent from the mother, rad is generally 
employed in a larger sense to embrace other 
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an-nasa’i 

relationships. (BailUe’s Dig. Muh. La»> 

p. 389.) 

an-NASA’I (Jy*)- 

•n-NasaV or at-Mujtaba (the 
name given to the collection of traditionsby 
Abu 'Abdi ’r-Rahmiin Ahmad an-Naaai Born 
A.H. 215,died a.h. 303. Heflratcompi ledtUr y 
collection of traditions called the Sunanu 
Kubri, but he afterwards revised the whole 
and admitted only those traditions which 
were of authority. This collcction fSouanu 
- ,-Sughra ) is one of the Kutubu s-SUtah, or 
« sis (correct) books." [traditions.] 

NASARA (a»U), pi. of Nafran 

Nazarenes. The name given to professoia 
of the Christian faith, both in the 
the Traditions, and also in tho theological 
worksof tho Muhammadans. Chris .ana are 
never called either ‘Isawiov Atastbt ,, nM 
hammadan books written before ‘be existence 
if modern missions; these titles havi g 
applied to Christians by our own mission 
aries. (Christianity.] 

NASIKH “One who can¬ 

cels "A ££ £1 for a verse or sentence 
of the Qur’an'or Hadis, which abrogates a 
previous one. Tim one abrogated being 
called nuinsuUi. [quban.] 

NASR (r-O- O ne °* 

ancient ArabC mentioned in the, Qur an 
Kfivah lxxi 23. It was an idol which, as its 
name implies, was worshipped under the form 
of an eaqle. 


an-NASR (r^)- “Help” The 

title oftheexth Surah of the <*»’«. ® 

first verse of which the word occurs ; When 
there cornea God’s help and victory. 

-m-acis (, aH. “A demonstration. 

A legal termused for the express law of the 
Qur’an or Hadis. 

NAS?-I-KARlM <>/<-/“*)• “ G ”£ 

cion, revelation.” A titfe given to the 
Qur’an. , . , 

NASCH (ct-*)- “ sincere mfnena- 

JNA 9 Un \qj— / latter sense the 

ship or repentance q S urah lxvi. 

■word occurs once in tne w tnrn- 

g, w 0 Believers 1 turn to God with the 

ing of (me repentance.'' 

NASOTfuor 1 *)- “Human nature.” 

a Sufis to express the 

A , t6r T t. 9 t. d of ^everV man before he enters 

upon th l mystic i™ ed ^ r ey t ^ y g ^anc W e 
not necessary for the higher states, [swi.j 

w &« *-■ ft 

Abu Sa'idu 'l-Khudn says, The rTopnev 

cursed both the MM it, book 

listened to her lamentations. 
v. ch viii. pt. 2-) 
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NAU ROZ (Ja,y). “ Ne f w Z e p« 

n av *» Chiefly observed amongst the Per 
8 i a n*a In Persia it is a day of great festivity. 

It is observed the first day mftoi• the sun has 
crossed the vernal equinox, and the festivitie 
laBt for a week or more. 

ffsssw 

HSI’SSTK » r‘,£“L“ 

exactions for digging a canal, for the wages 
of Bftfe guards, for tho equipment of an army 
to fight against the infidels, for tho please of 
Muslim captives, or for the digging of a ditch, 
the mending of a fort, or the construction o 
a bridge), the tax is lawful in the opinion of 
the wholo of our doctors But , lf ? ® U°to 

to exactions wrongfully imposed, thftt is, to 
such as tyrants extort from their subjects, in 
hat “so!concerning tho -validity of security 
for it, there is a difference of opinion amongst 
our modern doctors." (Hamilton's H.dayah, 

vol. ii. p- 594.) 

NAZARENES. [nasaea.] 
an-NAZI‘AT (uuVciUB). “Those 

wht tear out." Tho title of the cxxiXth 
Surah of the Qur’an, which opens with ‘he 
verse “ By those who tear out violent y, 
referring to the Angel of Death and his 
assistants, who tear away tho souls of the 
wicked violently, and gently release the souls 
of the good. . 

AN-NAZIR A J®,7nah 

tribe residing in the vicinity of al-Madmah, 
and known as the Banu 'n-Nazir, or Nadhir. 

1 They are celebrated in Muhammadan history, 
as having accepted tho Prophet s mission 
after the 8 battle of Badr, but when he met 
with reverses at Uhud they forsook him but 
thev were afterwards defeated by the Pro 
phet and exiled, some to Khaibar, an so “® 
to Hira’ They were the occasion of the 
tIXthSfirah of the Qur'an, known as the 
Suratu 'l-Hashr, or “ Chapter of Emigration. 
(See al-Baizdwi in loco.) 

NAZR WA NIYAZ (>** g r^)- 

« Vows"and oblations.” These are given in 
the name of God, or in the name of the Pio- 
pliet, or in tho name of some Muslim saint. 

[VOWS,] 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR. [bokht 

NA89AR.] 

NECKLACE. Arabic qilddah 
The wearing of necklaces 
(among men) is forbidden in the lladij 
(Mishkat, Arabic edition, vol. ii. 5), altho ^ 
it is a custom very common amongst the 
Musalmans of India. 


NEGUS, [najashi.] 
NEHEMIAH. Not mentioned in 

the Qur'an or in Muslim commentaries. Bui 
the following legend given in the Quran 
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NEIGHBOURS 


NESTOR 


Sfir&h ii. 261, seems to have its origin in the 
circuit made by Nehemiah (Neb. ii. 13):— 
“ Hast thou considered him who passed by 
a city which had been laid in ruins. * How,* 
said he, 4 shall God give life to this city, after 
she hath been dead ? ’ And God caused him 
to die for an hundred years, and then raised 
him to life. And God said, 4 How long hast 
thou waited ? ’ He said, * I have waited a 
day or part of a day.’ He said, * Nay, thou 
hast waited an hundred years. Look on thy 
food and thy drink ; they are not corrupted; 
and look on thine ass; we would make thee 
a sign unto men: And look on the bones of 
thine ass, how we vyill raise them, then clothe 
them with flesh.’ And when this was shown 
to him, he said, ‘I acknowledge that God 
hath power to do all things.’ ” 

The commentators, al-Kamalan, say it was 
either Jeremiah, or Khizr, or Ezekiel. 

NEIGHBOURS. Arabic jHr (jW), 

pi. jirdn. The Sunnis hold that neighbours 
are those who worship in the same mosque, 
but some Shbah doctors say that a neighbour 
is anyone whose house is within forty cubits, 
whilst others maintain that the term extends 
to all the occupants of forty houses on either 
side. (Baillie’s Digest , Sunni Code, p. 579 : 
Im. Code , p. 216.) 

A neighbour haB the next right of pre¬ 
emption to a partner in the sale and purchase 
of houses and lands. (Hidayah, vol. iii. 
p. 562.) 

The rights of a neighbour in case of the 
sale of property, are established by the Mu¬ 
hammadan law, for the Prophet has said 
that the neighbour of a house has a superior 
right to the purchase of that ^ouse (i>. next 
to immediate relatives), and the neighbour of 
lands has a prior claim to the -purchase of 
thoso lands, and if he be absent, the seller 
must wait his return. ( Hidayah, vol. iv. 
p. 562.') 

Muslims are enjoined in the Qur’an (Surah 
iv. 40) to be kind to their neighbours. In the 
Traditions, it is said that Muhammad was 
so frequently advised by the angel Gabriel 
to order his people to be kind to their 
neighbours, that he almost imagined that he 
(the angel) wished to make neighbours heirs 
to each other. It is also related that the 
Prophet said, “He is not a perfect Muslim 
who eats to his full and leaves his neighbour 
hungry.” 

Abu Hurairah says that a man once said to 
the Prophet, “ There is a woman who wor¬ 
ships God a great deal, but she is very abu¬ 
sive to her neighbours.” And the Prophet 
said “ She will be in the fire.” The man then 
said, “But there is another woman who wor¬ 
ships little and gives but little in alms, but 
she does not annoy her neighbours with her 
tongue ? ” The Prophet said, “ She will be in 
Paradise,” ( Mishkdt , book xxii. ch. xv.) 

NESTOR. Arabic Nastur ( 

A Christian monk who resided in Syria, who 
is said to have borne witness to Muhammad. 
The legend is not accepted by Sunni writers, 
and Sir William Muir ( Life of Mahomet , new 


ed., p. 21), says it is to be rejected as a 
puerile fabrication. It is, however, believed 
by the Shi‘ahs, and the following is the story 
as given in the Shi 4 ah work entitled the 
Haydtu 7 -Qulub, on the supposed authority 
of Abu Talib, Muhammad's uncle :— 

“ As we approached Sh&m (Syria),” conti¬ 
nued Abutulib), I saw the houses of that coun¬ 
try in motion, and light above the brightness 
of the sun beaming from them. The crowd 
that collected to see Mohammed, that Yusoof 
of Misree perfection, made the B&zars im¬ 
passable wherever we went, and so loucl were 
exclamations at his beauty and excellence 
altogether, that the sound reached the fron¬ 
tiers of Sh&m. Every monk and learned 
man came to see him. The wisest of the 
wise among the people of the Book, who was 
called Nestoor, visited him, and for three 
days was in his company without speaking a 
word. At the close of the third day, appa¬ 
rently overwhelmed with emotion, he came 
near and walked around the Prophet,, upon 
which I said unto him, 4 0 monk what do you 
want of the child?’ He said, 4 I wish to 
know his name.’ I told him it was Moham- 
med-bin-Abduilah. At the mention of the 
name the monk’s colour changed, arid he 
requested to be allowed to see the shoulders 
of the Prophet. No sooner did he behold the 
seal of prophecy [seal op prophecy], than 
he cast himself down, kissed it, and wept, 
saying, ‘Cany back this sun of prophecy 
quickly to the place of his nativity. Verily, 
if you had known what enemies he has here, 
you would not have brought him with you.’ 
The learned man continued his visit to the 
Prophet, treated him with the greatest reve¬ 
rence, and when we left the country gave 
him a shirt as a memento of his friendshi p. I 
carried Mohammed home with the utmost 
expedition, and when the news of our happy 
return reached Mekkah, great and small 
came out to welcome the Prophet, except 
Abujahl, who was intoxicated and ignorant 
of the event.” 

Other traditions respecting this journey 
into Syria inform us that many more 
miracles attended it. Savage animals and 
birds of the air rendered the most obsequious 
homage to the Prophet. And whea the party 
reached the b&zars of Busra they met a 
company of monks, who immediately changed 
colour, as if their faces had been rubbed over 
with saffron, while their bodies shook as in an 
ague. 44 They besought us to visit their chief in 
their great church. We replied, What have you 
to do with us ? On which they said, What harm 
is there in your coming to our place of wor¬ 
ship? Accordingly we went with them, they 
supposing that Mohammed was in our com¬ 
pany, and entered a very large and lofty 
church, where we saw their great wise man 
sitting among his disciples with & book in 
his hand. After l6oking at the book and 
scrutinizing us, he said to his people, 4 You 
have accomplished nothing, the object of our 
inquiry is not here.’ He then asked who 
we were, to which we replied that we were 
Koraysh. 4 Of what family of that tribe ? ’ 
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he further demanded. We answered that we 
were of the Benee Abduleheme. He then 
demanded if there was no other person be¬ 
longing to our party besides those present. 
Witold him there was a youth of the Benee 
H&shim belonging to our company, who .wm 
called the orphan grandson of Abdulmutahb. 

On hearing this he shrieked, near 7 swooned 

away, sprang up and cried, Alas ! alas 1 the 
Nasaranee religion is rmned! He then 
leaned on his Rosier and fell into profound 
thought for a long time, with eight of his 
patriarchs and disciples standing around 
him. At last he said, * Can you show me that 
youth ? ' We answered in the a ffl rmatiTe 
“He then accompanied us to the btoai, 
where we found the Prophet, with light beam- 
ine from the radiant moon of his face, and 
a g great crowd of people around him, who 
h nT been attracted by his extr * or ^ in ^ 
beauty, and were buying his goods at the 
highest prices, while they sold their own t 
him at the cheapest rate. With the view o 

proving the knowledge of the wiseman, e 
pointed out another individual as the object 
of his inquiry, but presently he recogwsed the 
Prophet himself, and shouted, By ‘be truth 
of the Lord Meseeb, I have found him l and 
overpowered with emotion, came and kissed 
his blessed head, saying, ‘ Th°u art holy . 

He then asked Mohammed many things con¬ 
cerning himself, all of which be .‘a'that if he 
answered. The wise man affinned that if ne 
wftre to live in the time of Mohammed s 
prophecy, he would fight for him in the 
cause of" truth, declaring that whoever obeyed 
him would gain everlasting life, whoever 
rejected him would die eternal death. ( 
rick’s translation of Hayatn l-Qulub,j>. 64.) 

NEW MOON. Arabic Hilal($*)- 

The term is used for the first three days of 
the new moon. 

NEW TESTAMENT. Arabic al- 
‘Ahdu ’l-Jadid (W» 

is no evidence in the Qur an, or in the Tradi 

on., that Muhammad had ever seen or was 
acquainted with, the New Testament The 
Christian scriptures are spoken 

uiidcr.t.-mj • Mn.pUt.Wk 
to the Qur’an. See Surah lvn. 27, 
caused our Apostles to follow in their foot- 
! ' of Noah and Abraham), and We 

caused Jesus the son of Mary to follow’them, 
and We gave him the In),I, and We put into 
the heart! of those who followed him kind¬ 
ness and compassion; but as to the monadic 

bss«*?*v38 

s^srsL-arriagS 

Jesus This iB all the more remarkable, 
Wansa the Old Testament history and its 

leading characters, are frequently mentioned 

in the Qur’an, [nun., chbistiakitt.] 
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NEW TEAE. [hauboz.] 

NICKNAME. Arabic nabat (y), 
pi. anbiz. The caUing of nickname. Is for- 
bidden in the Qur’in, Surah xlix. 11: “ 0 
Believers, let not men Uugh men to worn who 
haply may be better than themselves. Neither 
let women laugh women to scorn, who haply 
may be better than themselves. Neither de¬ 
fame one another, nor call one another by 

nicknames.” , 

This verse is said to have been given when 
Safiyah, one of the Prophet’s wives, com¬ 
plained that she had been taunted by the 
other women with her Jewish origin. Muham¬ 
mad answered her, “Canst thou not say, 

* Aaron is my father, Moses is my tuicle, 
Muhammad is my husband.’” (See al-Bat?awt, 
in loco.) 

NIFAQ Hypocrisy, or pro- 

feasing with the lips to believe and hiding 
infidelity in one’s heart. (Attain t-Ta nfit, 
in loco.) 

NIFAS (y-Vw). The condition of a 

woman after the birth of a child, during 
which period she is unclean and is not per¬ 
mitted to perform the usual prayers. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sunnis, it is a_ period of forty 
days, but according to the ShPahs, only ten. 

NIGHT JOURNEY OF MU¬ 

HAMMAD. [m‘aaJ] 

NIGHT PRAYERS. Arabic 
saldtu ’l-layl (Je^ ty-), or saldtu *<- 

tahajjud {*4*\ V*)- 

to twelve rak'ah prayers recited during the 
night, in addition to the wttr prayers, which 
consist of an odd number of rak * b, ‘ ,. 

prayers are Sunnah,«.«. established according 
to the custom of the Prophet, but they are 
voluntary acts of devotion. (Muhkat, book 
iv. ch. xxxii.) 

NIKAH (c^>)- A. word which, in 

its literal 'sense signifies conjunction, but 

which in the language of the law implies the 
marriage contract. [mabriagk.J 

NIMROD. Arabic Numrnd 
Heb. THPJ. -All Muhammadan com¬ 
mentators say he was the son of Canaan 
(Kan‘an), and not, as stated in Genesis x. °, 

th He°U°referred to in the Qur’an in the fol- 

'° SQ?ahT260 7 » Hast thou not thought on 
him who disputed with Abraham about lus 

Lord, because God had given him the king- • 
doin ? When Abraham said, ‘ My Lord is He 
who maketh alive and causeth to die: He 
said ‘ It is I who make alive and cause to 
die 1 ’ Abraham said, ‘ Since God bvingeth 
the sun from the East, do thou, then bring it 
from the West.’ The infidel was confounded ; 
for God guideth not the evil doere. 

Surah *xi. 68, 69-. “They said: ‘Burn 
him, and come to the succour of your gods : 
if ye will do anything at all. We said, 0 
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fire I be thou cold, and to Abraham a 
safety! * ** 

The Rabbins make Nimrod to hare been 
the persecutor of Abraham (comp. Targ. Jon. 
on Gen. xv. 7; Tr. Bara Bathra, fol. 91a.; 
Maimon. More Nevochim, iii. 29; Weil, Xe- 
genden , p. 74), and the Muhammadan com¬ 
mentators say, that by Nimrod’s order a 
large space was inclosed at Kusa, and filled 
with a vast quantity of wood, which being 
set on fire, burned so fiercely that none dared 
to venture near it; then they bound Abra¬ 
ham, and putting him into an engine (which 
some suppose to have been of the Devil's 
invention), shot him into the midst of the 
fire, from which he was preserved by the 
angel Gabriel, who was sent to his assistance, 
the fire burning only the cords with which 
he was bound. They add that the fire, 
having miraculously lost its heat in respect 
to Abraham, became an odoriferous air, and 
that the pile changed to a pleasant meadow, 
though it raged so furiously otherwise, that, 
according to some writers, about two thou¬ 
sand of the idolaters were consumed by it. 

This story seems to have had no other 
foundation than that passage of Moses, where 
God is said to have brought Abraham out of 
Ur of the Chaldees, misunderstood; which 
word the Jews, the most trifling interpreters 
of scripture, and some moderns who have fol¬ 
lowed them, have translated out of the fire 
of the Chaldees ; taking the word Ur, not for 
the proper name of a city, as it really is, but 
for an appellative signifying “ fire.” However, 
it is a fable of some antiquity, and credited 
not only by the Jews, hut by several of the 
eastern Christians; the twenty-fifth of the 
second Kanun, or January, being set apart in 
the Syrian calendar for the commemoration 
of Abraham’s being cast into the fire. 

The Jews also mention some other perse¬ 
cutions which Abraham underwent on account 
of his religion, particularly a ten years’ im¬ 
prisonment, some saying he was imprisoned 
by Nimrod, and others by his father Terah. 
Some tell us that Nimrod, on seeing this 
miraculous deliverance from his palace, cried 
out that he would make an offering to the 
God of Abraham; and that he accordingly 
sacrificed four thousand kine. But if he ever 
relented, he soon relapsed into his former in¬ 
fidelity, for he built a tower that he might 
ascend to heaven to see Abraham’s God, 
which being overthrown, still persisting in his 
design, he would be carried to heaven in a 
chest borne by four monstrous birds; but 
after wandering for some time through the air, 
he fell down on a mountain with such force 
that he made it shake, whereto (as some fancy) 
a passage in the Qur’an alludes (Surah xiv. 
47), which may be translated, “Although their 
contrivances be such as to make the moon- 
taihs tremble.” Nimrod, disappointed in his 
design of making war with God, turns his 
arms against Abraham, who being a great 

S rince, raised forces to defend himself; but 
od, dividing Nimrod’s subject*, and confound¬ 
ing their language, deprived him of the greater 
part of bis people, and plagued those who 
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adhered to him by swarms of gnats, which 
destroyed almost all of them; and one of 
those gnats having entered into the nostril, or 
ear, of Nimrod, penetrated to one of the mem¬ 
branes of his brain, where growing bigger 
every day, it gave him suoh intolerable pain 
that he was obliged to cause his head to be 
beaten with a mallet, in order to proem* 
some ease, which torture he suffered four 
hundred years; God being willing to punish 
by one of the smallest of his creatures him 
who insolently boasted himself to be lord of 
all. A Syrian calendar places the death of 
Nimrod, as if the time were well known, on 
the 8th of Tamuz, or July. (See Sale’s 
Koran ; D’Herbelot's Bibl. Orient . ; al-Bai- 
zawi’s Com.) 

NlNAWA [nineveh.] 

NINEVEH. Arabic Ntnawd 
(t5y*0* Heb. rnyo. Not mentioned 

by name in the Qur’an, but according to al- 
B&izawi it is the city of “ a hundred thousand 
persons, or even more,” to whom Jonah was 
sent. See Qur’an, Surah xxxvii. 147. 

an-NISA (»U~41). “ Women.” 

The title of the ivth Surah of the Qur’an, in 
the first verse of which the word occurs, and 
which treats to a great extent the subject of 
women. 

NISAB (v>U*). An estate or pro¬ 
perty for which zakdt, or legal alms, must be 
paid. [zakat.J 

NIYAH A vow ; intention ; 

purpose. A term used for the vow or decla¬ 
ration of the intention to perform prayers. 
* I have purposed to offer up to God only 
with a sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
case may be), with my face Qiblah-wards 
two (or, as the case may be) rak‘ah prayers 
farz ( sunnak , naji, or u/ifr).’ It is also used by 
a Muslim about to perform the pilgrimage or 
the month’s fast. The formula is necessary to 
render an act of devotion acceptable, [prayer.] 

NIYAZ-I-ALLAH (m ;W). A 

Persian term for offerings in the name of God. 

NIYAZ-I-RASCL (Jj-j jU). A 

Persian term for offerings m the name of 
the Prophet. 

NOAH. Arabic Nuh (ty). Heb. 

ITU. A prophet to whom Muhammadans 

give the Kalimah, or title, of Nabtyu 7/dA, 
“ the Prophet of God.” He is not supposed 
to have been the inspired author of “ a Book." 

The following is the account given of him 
and of the flood in the Qur’an (with Mr. 
Lane’s annotations in italics: see second 
edition, by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole) :— 

“We formerly sent Noah unto his people, 
saying. Verily I am unto you a plain admo- 
nisher that ye worship not [any] but God. 
Verily I fear for you, if ye worship any other , 
the punishment of an afflictive day in this 
world and the world to come. —But the chiefs 


who disbelieved among hl» people replied, 

We see thee not to be other then ft mftn, 
like onto us; *nd we eee not any to have 
followed thee except the meanest of us, 
os the weaver t and the cobblers , at Bret thought 
(or rashly), nor do we eee you to have any 
excellence above us: nay, we imagine you to 
be liars in your claim to the apostolic commis¬ 
sion. He said; 0 my people, tell me, if I have 
an evident proof from my Lord and He hath 
bestowed on me mercy ( the gift oj prophecy ) 
from Himself which is hidden from you, shall 
we compel you to receive it when ye are 
averse thereto? We cannot do so. And, 0 
my people, I ask not of you any riches for 
it; namely, for delivering my message My 
reward is not due from any but Ood, andl 
will not drive away those who have ' * 

as ye have commanded me [because they are 
poor people]. Verily they shall meet their 
Lord at the resurrection, and He will recom¬ 
pense them, and will exact for 'Aenifrepara- 
tjonl from those who have treated them with 
injustice, and driven them away. But I see 
you rto be] a people who are ignorant of the 
%d of your cL And, 0 my people, who 
will defend me against God if I drl,e th ®“ 
awav ? Will ye not then consider ? And 1 
do not say unto you, I have the treasure, of 
God; nor [do I say], X know the things un- 
seen; nordo I say, Verily I am an angel; 
nor do I say, of those whom your eye. con¬ 
temn, God will by no means bestow on them 
good: (God beet knoweth what is m their 
minds :) verily I should in that case be [one] 
of the offenders.—They replied, 0 Noah, thou 
hast disputed with us and multiplied disnutes 
with us: now bring upon us that punishment 
wherewith thou threatenest us, dttmuboof 
those that speak truth. He said, Only God 
will bring it upon you, if He p'eaae fo has 
if unto you; for it is His affair, not mine, 
and ye shall not escape God; nor will my 
counsel profit you, if I desire to counsel you, 
if God desire to lead you into error, tie is 
your Lord; and unto Him shall ye be brought 
back.” (Surah xi. 27-36.) 

<• And it was said by revelation unto Noah, 
Verily there shall not believe of thy people 
fanvl but they who have already Relieved, 
therefore be not grieved for that which they 
have done.” (Surah xi. 38.) 

“ And he uttered an imprecation upon them, 
Savina 0 my Lord, leave not upon the earth 
any one of the unbelievers ; for if Thou leave 
them, they will lead Thy servants into error, 
and will not beget [any] but a wicked, un- 
grateful [offspring]. 0 my Lord, forgive me 
Sd my parents (for they were 6e/ievers),and 
whomsoever entereth my house (my abode,or 
7 " place of worship), being * believer, and 

the believing men, and the b * lle T\ n ® 7?“®he 
(to the day of resurrection,) and add not to the 
offenders [aught] save destruction. (Surah 

^f nd 2< God answered his prayer, and said. 
Construct the ark in our sight aDdftC £, ordlg 
to our revelation, and speak not unto Me con- 
comm* those who have offended, to beg Me 
n 77 d*troy them; for they [.half he] 


drowned. And he constructed the ark; and 
whenever a company of his people passed by 
him, they derided him. He said, If ye de¬ 
ride us, we will deride you, like as ye dende, 
when we are saved and ye are drowned , and ye 
shall know on whom shall come a punishment 
which shall render him vile, and whom shall 
befall a lasting punishment. [Thus he was 
employed] until when Our decree for their 
destruction came to pass, and the bakers oven 
overflowed with water (for this was a signal 
unto Noah), We said, Carry into it (that is, 
into the ark) of every pair, male and female , 
of each of these descriptions, two (and it is 
related that God assembled for Noah the wild 
beasts and the birds and other creatures , and he 
proceeded to put his hands upon each kind, and 
his right hand fell always upon the male, and 
his left upon the female, and he carried them 
into the ark), and thy family (excepting him 
upon whom the sentence of destruction hath 
already been pronounced, nainely, Noahs 
wife , and his son Canaan : but bhem and Mam 
and Japheth and their three wives Ae took), 
and those who have believed ; but there be¬ 
lieved not with him save a few: they were six 
men and their wives: and it is said that all who 
were in the ark were eighty, half of whom were 
men and half women. And Noah said, Embark 
ye therein. In the name of God The] its 
course and its mooring. Venly my Lord is 
very forgiving [and] merciful.—And it moved 
along with them amid waves like mountains; 
and Noah called unto his son, Canaan, who 
was apart from the ark, 0 my child, embark 
with us, and be not with the unbelievers! 
He replied, I will betake me to a momitarn 
which will secure me from the water. [NoaaJ 
said, There is nought that will Be cure to-day 
from the decree of God [any] but him on 
whom He hath mercy. And the waves mter- 
Tened between them; so he became [one] of 
the drowned. And it was said, 0 earth, 
swallow up thy water (whereupon it drank it 
up except what had descended from heaven, 
which became rivers and seat), and, O heaven, 
cease from raining and the water abated, 
and the decree was fulfilled, and it (namely, 
the ark), rested on El-Joodee (a inountain of 
El-Jezeerth, near El-Mosil) ; and * was 
Perdition to the offending people I (Surah 

xi. 39-46.) r , , 

“ And Noah called upon his Lord, and 
said, 0 my Lord, verily my son is of my 
family, and Thou hast promised me to save 
them , and verily Thy promise is tnie, and 
Thou art the most just of those who exer¬ 
cise judgment, God replied, 0 Noah, venly 
he is not of thy family u>Ao sfiould be saved, or 
of the people of thy religion Venly it (namely, 
thine askina Me to save him) is not a nghteous 
act- for he was an unbeliever, and there « 
no safety for the uMitver,; therefore *sk 
not of Me that wherein thou hast no know¬ 
ledge. I admonish thee, lest thou become 
[one] of the ignorant.— Noah said, O my 
Lord, I beg Thee to preserve me from asking 
Thee that wherein I have no knowledge; and 
. if Thou do not forgive me and bave mercy 
upon me, I ehaU be of those who suffer loss. 
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--It was said, 0 Noah, descend from the ark, 
with peace from Us, and blessings, upon thee 
and upon peoples [that shall proceed] from 
those who are with thee in the ark (that is , 
their believing posterity)- but peoples [that 
shall proceed] from those who are wjth thee 
We will permit to enjoy the provisions'of this 
world; then a painful punishment shall be¬ 
fall them from Us, in the world to come ; they 
being unbelievers (Surah xi. 47-50.) 

The commentator, al-Baizawi, says that 
Noah went into the ark on the tenth of Rajab, 
and came out of it on the tenth of Muharram ; 
which therefore became a fast; so that the 
whole time of Noah’s being in the ark, accord¬ 
ing to him, was six months; and that Noah 
was two years in building the ark, which was 
framed of Indian plane-tree; that it was 
divided into three stories, of which the lower 
was designed for the beasts, the middle one 
for the men and women, and the upper for 
the birds ; and the men were separated from 
the women by the body of Adam, which Noah 
had taken into the ark. 

NOMOS. Greek vopo%. [namus.] 

NOSE, Cutting off. There is re¬ 
taliation for cutting off a nose: a nose for a 
nose. {Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 294.) 

NUBtJWAH “ Prophecy.” 

The office or work of a nabi or prophet. 
[prophets.] 

NUH (ty). [noah.] 
an-NUJABA’ the pi. of 

Najib. “ The Excellent ones.” According to 
the Sufis, forty saintly characters who always 
exist on earth for the benefit of its people. 
(See Kashshafu 'l-lstilahatin loco.) [aboal.J 

NIP MAN (oU •>). The name of 

several of the Kings of Hira’. Nu'man V. is 
celebrated in the annals of the history of 
Arabia, because his reign approached close 
upon the rise of Islam, and he was the patron 
of several poets of renown, who have cele¬ 
brated his name, (See Muir’s Life of Maho¬ 
met, 1st ed.. Intro, p. clxxxi.) 

Nuhndn is also the popular title of the 
Imam Abu Hanlfah, [hanifah.] 

NUMRtFD [nimrod.] 

NON (<^y). The letter N which 
occurs at the commencement of the uxvurth 
Surah of the Qur’an. The meaning of which 
is acknowledged by all commentators to be a 
mystery. 


Al-Baizawi Bays it is supposed that nun 
either means an inkstand, referring to the 
pen of the first verse, or a fish, refenring to 
that which swallowed Jonah mentioned in 
the 48th verse of this Surah, but he thinks it 
is merely an initial letter, the meaning of 
which is unknown to mortal man. 

NUPTIAL FEAST. [walimah, 

MARRIAGE.] ' 


an-NUQABA’ the pi. of 

Naqib. “ The Watchmen.” According to 
the $ufi8, they are three hundred persons 
who are ever to be found in the world, and 
who^are engaged in its enlightenment. (See 
Kitabu ’ t-Ta'rifat , in loco .) [abdal.] 

NUQ0‘U ’Z-ZABIB (w>H £#). 

“Infusion of raisins.” Water in which raisins 
are steeped until it becomes sweet and is 
affected in its substance. It is a prohibited, 
liquor. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah , vol. iv. p. 159.) 

an-NUR “ The Light” 

One ot the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 
35:— 

“ God is the Light of the Heavens aud v of 
the Earth. His Light is like a niche in which 
18 a ^ am P—the lamp encased in glass—the 
glass, ns it were, a glistening star. From a 
blessed tree is it lighted, the olive neither of 
the East nor the West, whose oil would 
well nigh shine out, even though fire touched 
it not! It is light upon light. God guideth 
whom He will to His light, and God setteth 
forth parables to men, for God Knoweth all 
things.” 

N0R-I-MTJH AMMADI (^.w .j). 

Persian for “ The Light of Muhammad.” The 
original essence of Muhammad, known in 
Aiabic ns the Haqiqatu ’ l-Muhammadiyah, 
under which title the subject is discussed in 
this dictionary. [haqiqatu l-muhamma- 

DIYAH.] 


“The Light of Lights.” A title given to the 
( See ‘ Abdu -’r-Razzaq’s Diet. 

of Su/ i Terms.) 


NUZ0L (J*0. ‘‘Descent.” (1) 

I he portions of the Qur’an as they were de¬ 
clared by Muhammad to have descended 
from heaven by the hand of Gabriel. 

(2) Property which falls to the state from 
default of heir, or which has been confis¬ 
cated. 
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OATH. Arabic yamln pj- 

j/ammal, aiman. The teaching of the Qnr an 
with reference to an oath, is expressed in the 
following verses:— 

Surah ii. 225 : “God will not punish yon 
for an inconsiderate word in your oath, but 
he will punish you for that which your 
hearts have assented to.” 

Surah v. 91: “ God will not punish you for 
an inconsiderate word in your oaths, but he 
will punish you in regard to an oath taken 
seriously. Its expiation shall be to feed ten 
poor persons with such moderate food as ye 
feed your own families with, or to clothe 
them ; or to set free a captive. But he who 
cannot find means shall fast three days. 

Surah xvi. 90 : “ Take not your oaths be¬ 
tween you deceitfully.” 

The following is the teaching of Muham¬ 
mad, as given in the Traditions :— 

“ Whoever Bwears to a thing and says, * If 
it please God/ and acts contrary to his oath, 
it is no sin.” 

44 Swear not by idols or by your own 
fathers.” . v A 

“ Swear not by God except it be to the 

truth.” 

“ Whoever swears by the prayers or by the 
fast, or by tho pilgrimage, is not a Muslim.” 

The Prophet used generally to swear m 
these words : “No, by the Turner of Hearts. 

According to the Htdayah (Hamilton s ed., 
vol. vi., pp. 1, 2), yamin is constituted by the 
use of the name of Almighty God, or by any 
of those appellations by which the Deity is 
generally known or understood. 

False oaths are of three kinds- 

(1) ^-yamimt V-Qhamus <****')• 

An oath taken concerning a thing already 
past, in which is conveyed an intentional false¬ 
hood on the part of the swearer: such an oath 
is highly sinful^the Prophet having declared 
—Whosoever sweareth falsely, the same shall 
be condemned to hell.” 

(2) Al-Yaminu 'l-mun'aqid 

Jdkuutt). An oath taken concerning a matter 
which is to come. Thus, a man swears 
that he will do such a thing, or he will not 
do such ft thing, and where he fails in this, 
expiation is incumbent upon him, which ex¬ 
piation is established on the authority of the 
sacred writings. 

(3) Yaminu ’l-Laghw l^***)- Au 

oath taken concerning an incident or transac¬ 
tion already past, where the swearer believes 
that the matter to which he thus bears tes¬ 
timony accords with what he swears, though 
it should happen to be actually otherwise; in 
which case it may be hoped from the divine 
mercy that the swearer will not be condemned 
for such an oath. 


The expiation, or kaffdrah , is of no avail 
for the } ambit* 7- Ghamus, but it is neces¬ 
sary for the Vammu H-mun'aqidL It con¬ 
sists of either feeding or clothing ten poor 
persons, or releasing a Muslim captive. 

The Muslim law with regard to oaths is a 
modification of the Talmudic law, for from 
the Divine law the Jewish doctors deduced 
many special cases of perjury, which are thus 
classified:— 

(1) Jus jurandum pronrissoriutn, a rash or 
inconsiderate oath for the future, or a false 
assertion respecting the past (Lev. v. 4). 

(2) Vanum, an absurd contradictory asser¬ 
tion. • , . . 

(3) Depositi, breach of contract demed 

(Lev. xix. 11). ^ n 

(4) Testimoniij judicial perjury (Lev. v. 1). 
(H. W. P. in Smith’s Diet . of the Bible.) 

The Mosaic law admitted expiation in the 
case of rash or forgotten oaths, ride Lev. v. 
4, but the yaminu '1-mun‘ciqid of Muham¬ 
madan law allows a much greater latitude, 
for it applies to all vows or oaths excepting 
those intentionally false made with regard to 
future events. 

The teaching of Muhammadan jurists on 
the subject of oaths and vows, exhibits that 
reservatio mentaJis of Muhammadan morality 
which is so similar to that of the Jewish 
Rabbis, and which was condemned by Jesus 
Christ in St. Matt, xxiii. 16. 

Sunni writers on jurisprudence say that an 
oath should be expressed by such attributes 
of the Deity as are commonly used in swear¬ 
ing, such as the power , or the glory , or the 
might of God, because an oath is usually ex¬ 
pressed under one or other of thpse qualities ; 
and the sense of yamtn, viz. “ strength,” is by 
this means ohtained, since as the swearer be¬ 
lieves in the power, glory, and might, and 
other attributes of the Deity, it follows that 
the mention of these attributes only is suf¬ 
ficient to strengthen the resolution in the 
performance of the act vowed, or the avoid¬ 
ance thereof. 

If a man swear “ by the knowledge of 
God,” it does not constitute an oath, because 
an oath expressed by the knowledge of God 
is not in use; moreover, by “ knowledge ” is 
frequently implied merely that which is 
known ; and in this sense the word knowledge 
is not expressive either of the name of God, 
or of any of His attributes. In the same 
manner, should a person swear “ by the 
wrath of God,” or “ by the mercy of God,” it 
does not constitute an oath, because an oath 
is not commonly expressed by any of these 
attributes; moreover, by the word rahmah 
is sometimes understood “ rain,” and “ hea¬ 
ven ” is also occasionally expressed by that 
term; and by the word is understood 
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44 punishment * ; and none of these are either 
llations or attributes of the Deity, 
a person swear by another name than 
that of God,—such as “the Prophet,” or 
44 the Holy Temple,” this does not constitute 
an oath, as the Prophet has said, “ if any 
man among yon take an oath, he must swear 
u by the name of God, or else his oath is 
void.” If a person swear by the Qur’an, it 
does not constitute an oath, although the 
Qur’an be the word of God, because men do 
not swear by the Qur’an. The compiler of 
the Hidayah observes that this is where the 
swearer only says, “ by the Prophet,” or 44 by 
the Temple,” or 44 by the Qur'an,” but if the 
swearer say, “ If I act contrary to what I 
now say, may I be deprived N ‘ of the Prophet,’” 
or “ of the temple,” or 44 of the Qur’an," this 
constitutes an oath, because such privation 
would reduce the swearer to the state of an 
infidel, and the suspension of infidelity upon 
a condition amounts to yamvn. 

Abu Hanifah alleges that if a man should 
swear M by the truth of God,” this does not con¬ 
stitute an oath, and in this Imam Muhammad 
coincides. There are two opinions of Abu 
Yusuf recorded on this point. According to 
one, it is not an oath; but according to the 
other it it an oath, because truth is one of 
the attributes of the Deity, signifying the 
certainty of the divine existence, and hence it 
is the same as if the swearer were to say, 44 by 
God, the truth! ” and as oaths are common 
under this mode of expression, so an oath is 
hereby constituted. The argument of Imam 
Muhammad and Abu Hanifah is that the 
term “ the truth,” as here expressed, relates 
merely to the identity of the godhead as the 
object of obedience, and hence an oath thus 
expressed appears to be taken by that which 
is neither an appellation nor an attribute of 
God. The learned jurists, however, say that 
if a person express himself thus, ** by the 
truth I will do so and so,” this constitutes an 
oath, because the truth is one of the appel¬ 
latives or proper names of God. But if a 
person were to say, “ I will do this truly,” it 
does not amount to an oath, because the word 
truly can only be taken, in this case, as a 
corroboration or confirmation of the promise 
contained in the speech, being the same as 
if he were to say, “ I shall do this indeed.” If 
a man say, “ I swear,” or “ I vow,” or 44 I 
testify,” whether the words 44 by God ” be 
superadded or not, it constitutes an oath, be¬ 
cause such words are commonly used in 
swearing; the use of them in the present tense 
is undisputed; and they are also sometimes 
used in the future tense, where the context 
admits of a construction in the present ; and 
attestation amounts to an oath, as in that 
sense it occurs in the sacred writings. Now 
swearing 44 by the name of God ” is both cus¬ 
tomary and conformable to the divine ordi¬ 
nances, but without the name of God it is 
forbidden. When it so occurs, therefore, it 
must be construed into a lawful oath; hence 
some say that intention is not requisite in it; 
others, however, allege that the intention is 
essential, because the words here recited bear 


the construction of a promise, that is, they 
admit of being received as applying to the 
future , and also of being taken as a tow 
without the name of God. 

If a person, speaking in the Persian lan¬ 
guage, were to say, 41 1 swear by God,” it 
amounts to an oath, because here the idiom 
confines the expression solely to the present; 
but if he were to say simply, “I swear," 
some allege that this does not constitute an 
oath. If he were to say, “ I swear by the 
divorce of my wife,” this is not an oath, as an 
oath is not so expressed in practice. 

If a man in swearing say “ by the age ” or 
41 the existence of God,” it constitutes an oath, 
because the age or existence of God signifies 
his eternity, which is one of his attributes. 

If a person should say, 44 If I do this may 
I be a Jew, or a Christian, or an infidel,” it 
constitutes an oath ; because, as the Bwearer 
has made the condition a sign of infidelity, it 
follows that he is conscious of his obligation 
to avoid the condition; and this obligation is 
possible, by making it an oath, in such a way 
as to render unlawful to himself that which is 
lawful. And if the oath relate to anything 
which he has done in the time past, as if he 
were to say, 44 If I have done so may I be a 
Jew or an infidel," and so forth, this is yami- 
nu 7- Ghamitf or 44 perjury.” The swearer is 
not, however, in this case made a Jew or an 
infidel, because the words 44 may I be an in¬ 
fidel," and so forth, relate to some future in¬ 
definite period. Some, on the contrary, have 
alleged that he becomes actually eb an in¬ 
fidel,” because the penalty which the swearer 
imprecates upon himself relates to the present 
instant of his testimony, being the same as if 
he were to say, 44 1 am a Jew," Ac. But the 
majority of doctors say, the swearer does not 
become a Jew or infidel in either of the cases, 
either in that of a vow with respect to the 
future , or an oath regarding the past, provided 
he consider this merely as a form of swear¬ 
ing. But if he believe that by thus s;wearing 
he fully subjects himBelf to the penalty ex¬ 
pressed, he suffers accordingly, in either 
instance, because he appears consenting to 
infidelity, on account of having ventured upon 
a thing by the commission of which he con¬ 
ceives that he may be rendered an infideL 

If a person say, 44 If I do this, may the 
anger of God fall upon me,” this does not 
constitute a vow, as not being a customary 
mode of expression for that purpose. And so 
also, if a person were to say, 44 May I be an 
adulterer or a drunkard or an usurer,” because 
these are not generally understood or received 
as forms of swearing. 

The following are considered the most 
solemn and binding methods of taking an 
oath;— 

1. Saying three times 44 by the Great 
God.” 

2. Taking the Qur’an and saying, 44 by what 
this contains of the word of God.” 

8. By placing a sword on the Qur’aa 

4. By saying, 14 1 impose upon myself 
divorcement.” 

Muhammad himself was rather given to 
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nmriM, uid the Quriln U tall of wild oaths, 
om of the most terrible of which, according 
to the Prophet's own words, is to « swear bj 
the setting stars." (SOrah lvi. 74.) 

Bnrckhardt, in his notes on the Bedouin 
Arabs, says that these children of the desert 
often take hold of the middle of a tent pole 
and swear by the life of the tent and its 

owners. , . 

As might be expected, from the example 
set them by their Prophet, Muhammadans 
are commonly guilty of taking God's name 
in rain by swearing upon every petty occa¬ 
sion. Like the / 4 A Awl of the Greeks, the 
word is hardly ever out of their mouths. 

[For further information on the subject 
of Oaths, see Hamilton's Hidawak, booh ri.; 
the Durr* V - Muhtar, the Raddu (’•Muhtar, 
and the Fatdwa-i-'Alamgiri, in loco, In which 
there are chapters devoted to the considera¬ 
tion of oaths and tows made under all cir¬ 
cumstances of life, s.o. with respect to enter¬ 
ing places of residence; with **8*™ to 
actions; with respect to eating and drinking, 
speaking and conversing; of tows in manu¬ 
mission and divorce; with respect to buying 
and selling, marriage, clothing, wearing orna¬ 
ments, striking, killing, the payment of 
money, Ae. Ac.J 

OATH, The administration of an. 
An oath in a court of Justice is not worthy 
of credit unless it be taken in the name of 
God,because Muhammad said, “Whosoever 
takes an oath otherwise than in the name 
of God, is most certainly a polytheist. It 
is incumbent upon the QW» or 
request the swearer to corroborate his oath 
by reciting some of the attributes of God. 
For example, “ I swear by God, the Righ¬ 
teous, the Enower of Secrets,” Ac. A defen¬ 
dant must not be required to swear by divorce 
or emancipation, as if he should say: “ If jt 
be true my wife is divorced, or my slave is 

If an oath be administered to a Jew, he 
should say, “ I swear by God who revealed 
the Tmtrat to Moses.” 

If to a Christian, he should *ay, * 
swear by God who revealed the Injxt to 

Jesus.” . , ., 

If to a Maj&sl or fire-worshipper, he should 
say, “ I swear by God who created fire. 

An oath cannot be administered to an idola¬ 
ter otherwise than in the name of God, in ac¬ 
cordance with this verse in the Qur’in, ‘‘ If 
▼e ask of them who hath created you, verily 
they will cay God Almighty.” (Sdrah xxxix. 

**2n oath cannot be administered to infidels 
in their places of worship, because the Qkrij* 
not allowed to enter such a place. This 
appUes to the places of worship of the Jews 
and Christians as well as of idolaters. {Hi- 
dayah, voL ii. p. 77.) . . , 

Women are not in Muslim law (as in Jewish, 
Mithna Sheb. iv. 1), forbidden to bear wit¬ 
ness on oath, 

OBSEQUIES OF THE DEAD. 

[JAXASAH.] 
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OFFENCE AGAINST THE PEE- 
SON. [«*«»] 

OFFERINGS. The Arabic word 
not r (,i») is often need for an offer¬ 
ing’ but in its etrict theological manning it 
expresses n tow. f&iirit P‘- * 

Khair, is used for ordinary aots of charity. 
Sadaqak also expresses the seme 

meaning. Niyit (/>») >» *“ otferin * 10 * 
saint. Zakit (I/j), the legal alms. 

[For an account of these offerings refer to 
the words.} 

OHUD. [tthud.] 

OLD TESTAMENT. Al-'Ahdu % 
•Atiq (d>e*-N ) Muhammad, in 

hie Qnr’in, professes to receive all to® in¬ 
spired books of the Old Teetsment. (See 
Surah ii. 180 : “ We believe in God, and wnat 
has been revealed to ns, and what has been re- 

▼salad to Abrahamr*ndUhmael,andIeaac,end 

Jacob, and the Tribes, and what i oat brought 
unto the Prophet* from their Lord: and we 
will not distinguish between say of them, 
and unto Him are we resigned ’ (t.e. Muslims). 
But there is no evidence that Muhammad 
had ever seen the Jewish Scripture*, as now 
received by both Jew* and Chrietiana. In the 
Qur'an, he mention* the Tmtrat of Moses, 
the Zabur (Psalms) of Darid, and makes 
several references to the historical portions 
of the Old Testament; but Jonah is the 
only name amongst the writers of the pro- 
phetical books (either greater or minor), of 
the Old Testament scripture*, mentioned to 

the Quriin. , * . 

Muhammadan writers say there have been 
124,000 prophet#, but only eight of these 
have been apostles to whom the Almighty 
has revealed books, and that only one hun¬ 
dred portions, or $uhuf, and four books, or 
Lutub, have been given to piankind. Ten 
portions to Adam, the first of the prophets, 
fifty to Seth (not once mentioned in the 
Qur’in), thirty to Idris or Enoch, and ten to 
Abraham. One* book to Moses, another to 
DaVid, another to Jesus, and the fourth to 
Muhammad. 

Six of the prophets are said to have 
brought in new laws which successively 
abrogatod the preceding, namely Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muham- 

”^18 impossible to read the Qur'in carefully 
without arriving at the conclusion that Mu¬ 
hammad derived his knowledge of the events 
of Old Testament scriptures rather from the 
Rabbins and their Talmudic teaching, than 
from the inspired text itself. Mr. Emanuel 
Deutach truly says: “Judaism forms the 
kernel of Muhammadanism, both general and 
special. It seems as if he (Muhammad) had 
breathed from his childhood almost the air of 
contemporary Judaism, such Judaism as is 
found by us crystallised in the Talmud, the 
Targum, and the Midras.” (JJterwry Remains. 
p.89.) 
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Tk« following Old Testament characters 
nro mentioned by nemo in tlie Qnr'in j— 
Anron, ffdrin; Abol, HdbU; Coin, QjbU t 
Abraham, Ibrahim ; Adam, Adam ; Torah, 
Axar; Korah, Qdrun ; Da rid, Dd'id; Ooliath, 
Jn/af; Knooh, Idris; Eliae, Ilaas; Elijah 
k at - Ya f? ) ? Ezra, 'Uxatr ; Gabriel, 
Jibnl; Gog, Ydjuj; Magog, Mdjuj; I«aac, 
uhaq; Iehmael, Ismd'il; Jaoob, Ya'qub; 
Joseph, \usuf; Job, Aiyub; Jonah, Yunus; 
Joehua, Yushafi; Korah, Qdrun ; Lot, Lit ; 
Michael, Mikad; Moaea, Musa; Noah, Nih ; 

f traun ; Solomon, Stdaiman; Saul, 

The following incidenta of Old Teatament 
history are related in the Qur’an, with a 
strange want of accuracy and a large admix¬ 
ture of Talmudic fable 
Aaron makes a calf. Surah xx. 90. 

Cain and Abel. Sfirah r. 80. 

Abraham visited by Angels. Surah xl 72, 
XT. 51. 

Abraham ready to sacrifice his son. Sfirah 
xxxrii. 101. 

Adam, his falL Surah rii. 18, ii. 84. 

Korah and his company. Surah xxriii. 76 
xxix. 38, xl. 25. 

Creation of the world. Surah xri. 8, xiii, 
3, xxxv. 1, 12. 

David’s praise of God. Surah xxxiv. 10 
Doluge. Surah liv. 9, lxix. 11, xi. 42. 

Jacob goes to Egypt. Surah xii. 100. 

Jonah and the fish. Surah vi. 86, x. { 
xxxvii. 139, lxviii. 48. 

Joseph’s history. Surah vi. 84, xii. 1. 
xl 86. * 

Manna and quails given. Surah vii. 160, 
xx. 82. 

Moses strikos the rock. Surah vii. 160. 
Noah's ark. Sfirah xi. 40. 

Pharoah. Sfirah ii. 46, x. 76, xliii. 45. 
xL 88. * 

Solomon’s judgment. Sfirah xxi. 78 
Queen of Sheba. Surah xxvii. 22. 

The compiler of the Kashfu 't-gunim 
(ed. Flfigel, voL ii p. 458, article, Taurdt ) 
attempts an account of the Old Testament 
scriptures. 

He divides the whole into four sections, and 
gives the names of the books as follows 

(1) The Taurdt , or the Five Books of 

Moses. 

(2) Yasha? (Joshua). 


Sifru 'l-Hukkam (Judges). 

Shamill (Samuel). 

Sifru 'l-Muluk (Kings). 

(3) SWyd (Isaiah); 

Irmitfd (Jeremiah). 

HizqU (Ezekiel), 
iww (Jonah). 

(4) Ta'rik&. A history from Adam to the 

building of the Temple. 

Mazrnnir (Psalms). 

A iyib (Job). 

Am$dl (Proverbs). 

Ahbdru 'l-Bukkdm qabla '(-Malik 
(Ecclesiastes). 

Nashffid It-SuJaimdn (Song of Solo¬ 
mon). 

ffikmah (Wisdom). 
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An-Naieit (Lamentation*). 

Ur d* hair (Esther). 

Ddnydl (Daniel). 

* Uzair (fesdrae£ 

[rxorarrs, taurat, zabux.] 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS 

The testimony of the Qur’an to the. The re^ 
ferences in the Qur’an to the sacred scrip, 
tures of the Jews and Christians are verr 
many, and m all cases Muhammad refers to 
these sacred writings with the highest respect 
and veneration. He acknowledges their in¬ 
spiration, admits the existence of such docu- 

“•“**‘."j 1 !' own d *y- »? d *PPwl» to them in 
support of his own mission. 

V- L * oUowin 8 ver *«* of the Qar’an, in 
which there ere reference* to the Old end 
New Teatament, here been pieced in chrono- 
logicel order, end the trensletiona given ere 
for the most part from Sir William Muir’* 
Manual on “ The Coren,- pubUehed bj the 
Society for Promoting Chriatian Knowledge •— 
Surah lxxxvii. 18: «• Verily thi, i» ii the 
Moaea ” ’ 7 ° rei th ® book * of Abraham end 

. S t “ r * h Uji. 87-40: « H .th he not been told 
‘ b *t »hich i* m the page* of Moaea, end 
of Abraham who acted faithfully ? That • 
burdened soul *hall not bear enother'a bnr- 
den, end that there ahell he nothing (imputed) 

wrought,”'Ac^ ‘ h “ Which h# 

Sflreh xxxii.28-25: “And verily We ga.e 
Mo.ea the book: wherefore be not in doubt 
e* to the reception thereof, end We made it a 
direction to the Iaraelitea. And We made 
from among them leedera who ahould direct 
according to Our commend, when they were 
•tcadfa.t, and balieyed in Our aigna Verilr 

a, M.. .ui :;z 

• 

“»■ «s “Are your unbeliever* (Ye 
Uakka aa) better then thoae (i.e. of the dam of 
^VooA, Lot, Moeee, (fc., juet referred to;) or i* 

turea?“ Un “ Unity for yon in th « Scrip- 

SOr *w X "! T - 80 • “ And the unbeHever* 
“y:—we will not believe in thia Quran, nor 
m that (which wae revealed) before it." 

0,. K‘i lU ' i 5 . : u“ Af d /*rilyWe gar, Moaea 
™ .book, end they fell to variance concern- 

Sflreh xl v. 15,16: “ And verily We gave the 
children of Iarael the book, and wiadom, and 
propheoy, and We nouriahed them with plea- 
aant food, and We exalted them above the 
reatof the world; and We gave them plain 
directiona in the matter (of religion and 
they fell not to variance'until after divine 
knowledge (or the Revelation,) had come 
unto them, out of jealousy among themselves 
Verily, thy Lord will decide between them 

\ he Judgment, conceruiug that 

about which they disagree.” 

Verily when it ii. said 
unto themThere is no God but tbs Lord ; 
they arrogantly reply,—What! shall we give 
up our gods for a phrenxied poet ? V Nay, he 
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someth with the truth, and at esteth (Me 
Revelations,) of the (former) i apostles. 

Surah xxxvii. 114: “ And venly we were 
gracious to Moses and Aaron, and saved them 
and their people from great tribulation , and 
We brought them assistance, and they were 
the conquerors; and We gave them the per¬ 
spicuous book, and directed them mto the 

ng SarIhxxvi. 194 : « Verily it (the Qur'an) is 
a revelation from the Lord of creatien; the 
faithful Spirit hath caused it to descend on 
thy heart, that thou mightert be one of the 
wamers, in the plain Arabic tongue. n 
verily it is in the former Scriptures. What I 
is it^not a sign unto them that the wise men 
of the Children of Israel recognize^it ? 

Surah xlvi. 12: “And when they refuse 
to be guided thereby, they say;;-this>s « 
antiquated lie. Yet preceding it there is the 
Book of Moses, a guide and a rae . rc y ’ 
this Qur'an is a book attesting {previous Reve¬ 
lation), in the Arabic tongue, to warn the 
transgressors, and glad tidings to the ngh- 

‘‘s'firah xlvi. 30: “ And (call to mind) when 
We caused a company of the Genui to.turn 
aside unto thee that they might hearths 
Qur’an; And, when they were present thereat 
thev said,—Give ear. And when it was 
ended, they returned to their people as 
warners ; they said,—Oh onr people 1 verily 
we have heard a book revealed » ft ® r **«■««. 
attesting the revelation that precedeth it; it 
leadeth to the truth, and unto the straight 

Pa Sfirah xxxv. 25: “ And if they reject thee, 
verily ’they who preceded them rejected 
(their prophets), who brought them "leer 
signs," and" writings, and the enlightening 

b °SQrah xxxv. 81: “ And that which We have 
revealed unto thee is the truth, attesting that 

Wh S C ur»h r xix d n h . i ‘’Oh John! take the book 
(the Taurat) with power ;-and We gave hun 

Wi Sfl 0 rTh Wh xU. a 28 h,1 29’ ‘-And she (Mary) 
pointed to him (Me info mt Jesus 0 
—How shall we speak with a childl m the 
cradle? (The infant Jesus) said,— verily I 
am the servant of God- he hath given me 
the book (i.e. the Gospel), and made me a 

Pr S P urfh”xlii. 1: “ Thus doth God, the glorious 
and the wise, communicate inspiration unto 
thee as he did unto those that preceded thee. 

Sflrah xlii. 12: “He hath ordained unto 
you the religion which he commanded unto 
Noah, and which We have revealed unto 
thee, and which We commanded unto Abru- 
ham Moses, and Jesussaying, Maintain 
the '(true) religion, and be not at variance 

th Solah xlii. 14, 15: “And they dW not 
differ until after the knowledge (of Ihvtne 
Revelation) came unto thjm, rebelliously 
among themselves: and unless the word had 
gone 8 forth from thy Lord (respiting them) 
Sntil a fixed time, verily the matter had been 


decided between them. And verily they that 
have inherited tha book after them awm a 
perplexing doubt respecting *h # , j 

fore invite (men unto the true/aiMl. and stend 
fast as thou hast been commanded, and follow 
not their desires. And say, I believe "***' 
ever books God hath revealed, *“ d * 
manded to decide between you : God is our 
Lord, and your Lord. To u» will (be reckoned) 
our works—to yon, yours. There is no 
of dispute between us and you. God^ will 
gather us together, and to Him shall be the 

re Sfi?ah xl. 55, 50: “And verily We gave 
unto Moses guidance, and We cauaad • 
Children of Israel to inherit the b°6k,a 
guide and an admonition unto people of under¬ 
standing hearts. Wherefore be patient, for 
the >romise of God is true, and ask pardon 

^Sfirah xl. 72: “They who reject the book 
and that which Wc have sent our messengers 
with (Me Old and New reeMmen^-they 
shall know; when the collars shall be en 
their necks, and the chains by which they 
shall be dragged into hell;—then shall they 
be burned in the fire.” 

Surah xxv. 30: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, and We appointed his bro¬ 
ther Aaron hiB helper.” 

Surah xx. 132 : “ And they (Me Quraish) 
gav,—‘ If he doth not bring us a sign from 
$s Lord (u>e will not believe): What. hath 
not an evident demonstration come unto them 

in the former pages?” 

Surah xliii. 43: “And thoae of Our 
Apostles whom We have sent before thse, 
whether We have appointed any b’sides tha 
Merciful, as a God whom they should wor- 

8h Sfirah xii. Ill: “ It is not a story fabri¬ 
cated. but an attestation of (the revelation) 
which is before it, and an explanation of 
every matter, a guide and a mercy to the 
people'that believe.” 

P SQrah xi. 17. 18: V These are they for 
whom there is do portion in the next life but 
fire: and that whiob they have done shall 
perish therein; vain'will that be which they 
have wrought. What I (shall such a one be 
equal unto him) who proceeded upon a plain 
direction from his Lord ; and a witness from 
him (i.e. from the Lord) attendeth him, and 
before him (or it)^is the Book of Moses a 
guide and a mercy.” 

8 Surah xi. 3: “ And venly We gave Moses 
the book, and they fell to variance regarding 
it. And had not the word gone forth from 
thy Lord, surely the matter had been decided 
between them; and verily they are in per¬ 
plexing doubt concerning the same. 

Surah x. 37: “ And this Qur’an is not inch 
that it could have been fabricated by other 
than God; but it is an attestation of that (i.e. 
of those Scriptures) which precede it, and an 
explanation of the bo ok, -there is no doubt 
therein,-from the Lord of creation. What! 
will they say, he {Muhammad )i hath gorged 
it ? Say,—then bring a Surah like unto it. 
Surah x. 98 : 44 If thou art in doubt regard- 
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Nf which We hare sent down onto thoo, 
than Mk thoo# who road the book (revealed) 
boforo thoo. Verily the troth hath oomo 
onto thoo from thy Lord; be not therefore 
amongst those that doubt.” 

Sfirah vi 20: “ Those to whom We hare 
given the book recognize him as they recog¬ 
nise their own sons. They that have destroyed 
their own souls, these believe not.” 

Surah vi. 90: “ These are they to whom 
We have given the book, and wisdom, and 
prophecy, and if those (the Quraish ) disbelieve 
the same, verily We have given it in trust 
unto a people who are not disbelievers there¬ 
in. These are they whom God hath guided ; 
wherefore persevere in the guidance of 
them.” 

Sfirah vi. 92: « And they do not esti¬ 
mate God with a just estimation, when they 
say,—God hath not sent down— (i.e. revealed , 
anything to Man. Say, who sent down the 
book, which Moses brought, a light and a 
direction to mankind ? Ye (ear. read, they) 
make (or transcribe) it upon sheets of paper 
which ye (or they) show, and ye (or they) 
conceal much : and ye are taught that which 
ye knew not, neither did your fathers. Say, 
—God: then leave them to sport in their 
follies.” 

Sfirah vi. 98: * And this book We have 
revealed,—blessed,—certifying the truth of 
that (revelation) which preoedeth it, and that 
thou mightest admonish the people of the 
city (Makkah) and those around it.” 

Sfirah vi. 114: “He it is that hath sent 
down to you the book, explaining (all 
things ;) and those to whom We have given 
the book know that it (the Qur’an) hath been 
sent down from thy Lord in truth. Wherefore, 
be not thou (0 Muhammad) among those that 
doubt.” 

Sfirah vi. 124 : “ And when a verse cometh 
unto them, they say,—We will not believe 
until there is brought unto us (a revelation) 
like unto that which the apostles of God 
brought.” 

Surah vi. 154: “ Then We gave Moses the 
book complete as to whatever is excellent, 
and an explanation of every matter, and a 
direction and a mercy, if haply they might 
believe in the meeting of their Lord.” 

Sfirah vi. 155: “ And this book (Me Qur’an ) 
We have sent down,—blessed; wherefore 
follow it, nnd fear God, if haply ye may find 
mercy ; lest ye should say,—Verily the Scrip¬ 
ture hath been revealed to two people (the 
Jew* and Chrittians) before us, and we are 
ignorant of their readingor lest ye should 
say,—If the Scripture had been revealed to 
us, we surely would have followed its direc¬ 
tion better than they; and now verily a clear 
ex]>osition hath come unto you from your 
Lord, a direction and mercy,” do. 

Sfirah xxviii 44: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, after that We had destroyed 
the former generations,-r-gn enlightenment 
unto mankind, and a direction, and n mercy, 
if haplv they might be admonished.” 

Sfirah xxviil. 47 : u And thou wert not on 
the side of Mount Sinai, when We called out 
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(to Moses;) but (Mo* arf) a mercy from thy 
Lord, that thou mayest admonish a people 
unto whom no warner hath come before thee, 
if perchance they may receive admonition 
and lest, if there befall them a calamity for 
the evil works they have committed, they 
should say,—Oh Lord I if thou hadst sent unto 
us a prophet, we had followed thy revela¬ 
tions, and been of the number of the believers. 
And now that the truth hath come unto them 
from us, they say,—if there were to come (a 
revelation) like unto that which came unto 
Moses (we should believe ). What 1 do they 
not disbelieve in that which was given unto 
Moses heretofore ; they say,—two impostures 
that mutually assist one another; and they 
say,—verily we reject them both. Say,— 
bring a book from God that guideth more 
aright than these two, if ye be true; and if 
they answer not,” Ac. 

Surah xxviii. 58: “Those to whom We 
have given the Scripture before it (t.e. before 
the Qur’an ,) believe therein; and when it (Me 
Qur’an) is read unto them, they say,—We W 
lieve in it; verily it is the truth from our 
Lord, surely we were Muslims from before.” 

Surah xxiii. 26: “And verily We gave 
Moses the book, if haply they might be di¬ 
rected ; and We made the son of Mary and 
his mother a sign,” Ac. 

Surah xxi 7: “And We sent net before 
thee (a* Apostles) other than men whom 
We inspired: ask, therefore, the people of 
the Scripture, if ye know it not.” 

Surah xxi. 49 : « And verily We gave Bfoses 
and Aaron the distinction (ab-Furqan\ and a 
light, and an admonition to the pious,—those 
who fear their Lord in secret, and who 
tremble for the hour (of Judgment). This 
blessed admonition also We have sent down ; 
will ye therefore deny it ? " ' 

Surah xxi 105: “And verily We have 
written in the Psalms, after the Law, that 
1 my servants, the righteous, shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Surah xvii. 2: “And We gave Moses the 
book, and made it a direction to the Children 
of Israel, (saying)— Take ye not other than 
Me for a patron.” 

Sfirah xvii 4, 5, and 7: “ And We declared 
in the book, in respect of the Children of 
Israel,—saying, Ye shall surely work cor¬ 
ruptly on the earth twice, and ve shall be 
elated with great arrogance. And when the 
threat of the firet of these two ( visitations ) 
came to pass, We sent against you our ser¬ 
vants of terrible strength. Ac., and when the 
threat of the second (visitation) came to 
pass,” Ac. 

Surah xvii. 55: “ And verily We have be¬ 
stowed favour upon some of the prophets 
more than upon others, and We gave David 
the Psalms,” Ac. 

Surah xvii 108: « Say,—Believe in it (Me 
Qur’dn) t or believe not;—verily they unto 
whona the knowledge (of Divitw Revelation) 
hath been given auteriorio it, when they hear 
it recited unto them, fall down upon their 
faces worshipping: and they say,—Praised 
be our Lord; verily the promise of our Lord 
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to fulfilled. And they fnll down on their 
f g m weeping, and it increaseth their humi- 
UtT ” 

Bftrah xtL 43: « And We here not 
before thee other then men whom We Here 
inspired wherefore wk the people of the 
Scripture if ye know not. ( W* ^ 
with evident eigne end hooka, and We have 
sent down unto thee the revelation, that thou 
mighteet make known to mankind that which 
hath been revealed to them, that haply they 

B ^to*xiU t 45: “And thoee who di* b « Ue ^ 
■ay,—Thou art not eent ; -aay ,—God eufflceth 
for a witneee between me and between you, 
and aleo he with whom ie the knowledge of 

the book.” , , - 

Sarah xxix. 27: “ And We gate to him 
(ue. to Abraham) Is*ao *“ d Jacob, and We 
placed among hto descendants prophecy and 
tliA book ^ t 

SOrahxxix. 46: “And contend not with 
the people of the book (Jtwe and Chrietume) 
but in a generous manner, excepting those' °i 
them who act wiokedly, and say,—Webe- 
Uoto in that which hath been revealed to 
ns, and in that which hath been revealed 
to you: and your God and our God is one, and 
we are to Him resigned." 

Sttrah xxix. 47: “ And thus have We sent 
down to thee the book (the Qur’an,) andthose 
to whom We have given the Scripture believe 

1,1 SOrah vii. 168: “ And I will shortly write 
down it (i.e. >»)f mercy,) for those who Iwtt* 
Lord and give alms, and those who believe 
in our signs: those who «h*UJun^thtv 
apostle,-the illiterate prophet,-whom they 
shaU find written (*.«. deecnbed) m the Pen¬ 
tateuch and in the Gospelamocgthem: he 
■hall command them to do that which i» 

' X 8£Lrah t ’vii*i68: “ And (call to mind) when 
thy Lord commanded that there *raMo«- 
tainly be sent against them (t.e. f*s Jews) 
until the day of resurrection those that would 
afflict them with grievous distress;— T ® n *7 
thy Lord is swift in vengeance, h ® “ 
surely forgiving and merciful. And We dis- 
parsed them in the earth amongst the nationa» 
there are of them that are virtuous, and there 
are of them that are not so. And We proved 
them with blessings, and with adversities if 
perchance they might return. And^ there 
succeeded after them a generation'that mhe- 
rited the book, who receive the ‘« m P® ral 
advantage of this world, and say,—It will be 
forgiven unto us. And if there come unto 
them an advantage the like thereof.they 
accept it. What I hath there not been taken 
from them the covenant of the bool, that 
they should not say of Godother than the 
truth, and they diligently study that which is 

th 8toah lxxiv. 80: “ Over it (Belt) are nine¬ 
teen angels j and We have not made the guar¬ 
dians of the Are other than angels; and We 
have not expressed their number, except as a 
trial to those who disbelieve, and »“ “ d ®£ j 
that those to whom We have given the book 
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may firmly believe, and that they who bettwe 
may increase in faith; and that those to wlM- 
We have given the book may not doubt, ner 

th SOrah ii^l-5: “ This is the book in which 
there is no doubt,—a guide to the pi ous j— 

they who believe in the H-Thi^w.hSI 
prayer, and spend out of thatwhichw. have 
provided them with-.-and theywhobeUeve 
in that which hath been wealed untotbse, 
and that which hath been revealed bef® 
thee, and have faith in the life to coma 
These walk according to the direction of their 
Lord, and these are the blessed. 

Sttrah a 86: “Oh Children of Isbell re¬ 
member My favour wherewith I have 
vou. and fulfil My oovenant,—I likewise will 
fulfil your covenant; and fey **e, 

in that which I have revealed, attertu* the 

truth of the (Scripture) which is with you. 
and be not the first to reject the same, and 
sell not my revelation for a small pnee; and 
clothe not the truth with error, and do not 
oonceal the truth while ye know it 

Surah ii. 50: “ And when We gaveMoses 
the book and the distinction ®jf 

evil, — Furqan,) —if haply ye might be di- 

r *S0rah a 71: “ And when they (the Jtwe of 

al-Madinak,) meet the believers, th ®7 **£T 

We believe; but when they 

one with the other, they 

acquaint them with what God hath r **®*}®?j 

to you, that they may therewith 

you before your Lord? What do T® “®* , 

derstand ? Do they not know that God 

knoweth what they conceal aa well ae that 

lieve in part of the book, and reject ^part 
thereof ? ? But whosoever amongst J 0 ® 
this, his reward shall be none other than dto- 
grace in the present life, and in ‘he Day of 
judgment they shaU be cast into a more 

'’scirah™*^!: “ And verily We gave Moses 
the Book, and caused prophets 

him, and We gave to Jesus, the Son of MarL 
evident signs, and strengthened him with the 

^'sLal^th 89: “ And when a Book (i.e. the 
Qur’an) came unto them from God. attesting 
the truth of that (Scnpture) which to ^ 
them, (although they had from be<ore been 
praying for victory over those who dishe- 
LvO;y«‘ *ken that 
they recognised, they rejected the same 

SOrah ii. 88: “And when it is smd unto 
them;—Believe in that which God hath 
revealed; they say We b * h ”® 
which hath been revealed unto ua , 
they reiect that which (hath 6ee* raviw/ad) 
!Z although it be the truth attesting 

that which i« with them.” 

Surah ii. 86: “And venly Moses oam® 
unto you with evident signs (or revelations), 
then ye took the calf,” Ac. j 

Surah ii. 86: “ For he ( Gabriel) hath caused 
it (the Qur'an) to descend upon thy heart, 
by the command of God, attesting that 
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(Scripture) which ia before it, and a diroo- 
U °r-*“? tidi ” e * t0 tb » bellcTcri." 

®“? k “• “£af when » prophet cam* 
EJS 2wV'foa God, atbetiog that (Scrip- 
br«) which i* with them, a party of thoac 

SLw w n , r *? , ‘ T ,* d J ‘b* Scripture cait the 
knew it Mtf" b * Und th#ir baok, > u U they 
Sfirah ii. 107: « The Jews say, the Chris- 
, Dot (fund'd) upon anything; and 
ihe Christians say the Jews are not (founded) 
ujwnanything; and yet they read the Scrip- 

Sfirah ii. 180 (see abo Sfirah iii. 79):« Sav 
—We beliere in God and in what hath been 
repealed unto us, and in what hath been re- 
▼ealed unto Abraham, and IshmaeL and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the Tribes: and in 
what hath been given unto Moses and unto 
Jesus, and in what hath been given unto the 

tb,ir Lord: we nuk# no di»- 
tuction between any of them; and unto Him 
we are resigned.” 

Jjjff* 189 . ; “ VerU y W * •*" thee turn 
ebout thy face into the Heavens; wherefore 

s'M/’T* ‘ b J® t0 * nrn towMtia a qiblah 
r~ *bee —turn therefore thy face 

towards the holy temple: wheresoever thou 
art, turn thy fees towards it And verily 
those to whom the Scripture hath been given, 
they know that thb is the truth from theb 
Aord, and God is not unmindful of that which 
d tbou broughtest unto those 
to whom the Sonpture hath been given, every 
*“• ®f •«”. *bey would not follow thy qibbh, 
nor wilt thou follow their qibbh,” Ac. 4 
Sfirah ii 142: « Those to whom We have 
giT«n the Scripture recognise him as they 
recognise their own sons; but verily a sec- 

know!” hid “ the tn,th > *bhough they 

169 -.‘:Verily they that conceal 
the Scripture which God hath revealed, and 
“ * or » ,m *U Price;—these shall eat 
nought but the fire in their bellies, and God 
shall not speak unto them on the Day of 
Judgment, neither shall He purify them; 
they shall hare bitter torment These are 
they that have bought error at the price of 
direction, and punishment at the price of 
pardon; how shall they endure the fire I— 
this because God hath sent down the Book 
m truth ; and they that dispute regarding the 
Book are in a grievous error.” 

*■ “ Mankind was one people, 

and God sent prophets as preachers of good 
tidings, and warners: and He sent down the 
Scripture with them in truth, that it might 
decide between men in that in which they 
differedand they differed not therein, ex¬ 
cepting those to whom it was given, after 
there came to them clear demonstrations, 
wickedly amongst themselves; and God 
guided those that believed to the truth con- 
cerarng which they disputed, by His will » Ac. 
Surah ii 254: “ Of these prophets We have 
,om , e aboT6 other »* Some of them 
hath God spoken unto, and He hath raised 
some of them to high dignity. And We 
gave unto Jeans, the Son of Mary, evident 
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rijgna, and We strengthened Him by the 
Holy Spirit And if God had pleased; those 
that came after them would not have con¬ 
tended with one another, after the evident 
signs (or plain revelations) had como unto 
them. Yet they fell to variance. And 
amongst them were those that believed : and 
amongst them were those that disbelieved* 
^° d J* God wished, they had not oon- 
tended with one another; but God doeth that 
which pleaseth Him.” 

- The apostle believeth in 
that which hath been revealed unto him from 
uv *5 : .“2 the frithful, everyone of them, 
believeth m God, and in His angels, and lin 
His books, and in His apostles ;we make no 
distinction between any one of his apostles." 

Surah lvii. 18: « And those that believe k 
God, and in His apostles, these are the 
righteous, and the witnesses with their Lord ; 
they have their reward and their light; but 
they that disbelieve, and accuse Our revela- 
tions of falsehood, these are the companions 
of hell-fire.” 

Sfirah lvii. 25: “ We hare verily cent Our 
jpostles with evident demonstrations; and 
We revealed unto them the Scripture, and 
the Balance, that men might observe justice ; 
and We revealed (the use of) Iron wherein is 
great strength, and advantages to mankind, 
and m order that God might know who as- 
sisteth him and his apostles in secret,—for 
God is mighty and glorious. And verily We 
stat Noah and Abraham; and We pla ce d 
amongst their posterity, prophecy and the 
benpture: and amongst them were those that 
werenghtly directed, but many of them were 
evil-doers. Afterwards We caused Our 
apostles to follow in their footsteps; and We 
oaused Jesus, the Son of Mary, to sucoeed 
them,and We gave him the Gospel: and We 
put into the hearts of his followers oorapas- 
sion and mercy; and as to Monasticism they 
invented the same,—[We did not prescribe it 
J?* 0 the ni»]—amply out of a desire to please 
God, but they have not observed it with a 
right observance. And We have-given those 
of them that believe, their reward, but many 
of them are evil-doers. Oh ye that believe 1 
? od » “ d believe in His prophet. He 
will give you a double portion of His mercy, 
and will create for you a Light wherein y* 
shall walk, and forgive you, for the Lord is 
forgiving and merciful.” 

Sfirah xcviii. 1: ** The unbelievers from 
am .°“8 ,t *£• People of the Book, and the 
idolaters, did not waver until there came unto 
them a dear—a prophet from God reading 
pure pages, containing right Scriptures. A n n 
those to whom the Scriptures have been givon 
did not fall to variance, until after a clear 
{fteveiation) had come unto them; and they 
^ commanded (in their own Scripture*) 
otherwise than that they should worship God, 
rendering unto Him the orthodox worship, and 
that they should observe prayer, and irive 
alms ; and this is the right faith.” ** 

* v“ Th ® •ikene.. of tho .0 who 
ft* L * w ( th « Touril), and 
do not diaohargo (the oMgatume of) it, ia aa 
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th. likeness of th. Am laden with book*. 

Evil i* th. likeness of the Pf>P l » 
jecteth the sign* of God: end God doth not 

^^rih**Wm* 2 r°“ H«h»mn*d U the pro- 
phet of God; and those who follow him ere 
fierce against the unbelievers, but eompas- 
sionate among themselves. Thou mayest see 
them bowing down, prostrating tbemselres, 
seeking the favour ef God and his pleasure. 
Their signs are in their faoes from the mark* 
of their prostration. This is the hkeness of 
them in the Pentateuch ondthelikeness of 
them in the Gospel,-as * "£ winch putteth 
forth its stalk and strengthened it, and 
swelled and riseth on it* 
lighted the sower thereof,—that the unbe¬ 
lievers may be indignant thereat. 

Surah lxi. 6: “ And when Jesus, the Son 
of Mary, said:-0 children of Israel, verdy I 
am an Apostle of God unto you, attests* 
that which is before me of de Tourfit. imd 
giving glad tidings of an apostle that shjdl 
oome after me, whose name is Ahmad (the 

^firoh iv. 48:« Hast thou not seen dose to 
whom We hare given a portion of de Scnp- 
turef—they buy error, and desire that ye 
may err from the way: and God best 
knoweth your enemies. God sufficedi f° r » 
patron, and God sufficed for a helper. Of 
thoM who profess Judaism there are that 
dislocate words from their places, arri say 
. we have heard,-and, have disobeyed •, and, 
•do thou hearken without hearing, end, 

• look upon ns’; twisting with their tongues, 
and reviling the faith. And if they had said, 

• we have heard and obeyed ; and, harken , 

and • look upon us ; it had been better for 
dam and mow upright: but God hathcursed 
dem for their unbelief, and they •haU not 
believe, excepting a few. 0 ye ““towhom 
the Scriptures hewe been given l believe in 
whet We here revealed attesting that 
(Scripture) whioh is with you, beforei We 
eeface your countenances, and turn them 
front backwards, or curse them as We cursed 
those who (broke) the Sabbath ; and the 
command of the Lord was fulfilled. • 

Surah iv. 49: “Hast thou not ‘h°*® 
to whom a portion of the Scripture had been 
riven? they believe in false gods and idols, 
Mid they say to the unbelievers, These are 
better directed in the way than those who 

b *Sta!d iv. 52: “Do they envy mankind 
that which God had given them o H'« 
bounty ? And verily We gave to the children 
of Abraham the book and wisdom, and We 
nT. them a mighty kingdom. Amongst 
them are thoso that believe in Him and those 

nS’^doT not seen those 
,ho Ur ftcy-that the, believe ln that *bich 
bath been revealed unto thee, and m that 
which hath been revealed before thee ? They 
led. to go fora mutual decision unto the 
idol Jaghftt: yet verily they have been com¬ 
manded to disbelieve therein, w>d Satan d # 
sired to deceive dem into a wide deception. 
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Sfirah iv 180: “ To God belongs whatever 
is in th* heavens and in the earth, mid venly 
We commanded those to whom the Sonpture 
was given before you, and you likewise. 

Fear God, and, if ye disbelieve, venly to God 
belonged whatsoever is in the heavens and 

“ gOrahw!’ 185 :“ 0 ye that believe! believe 
in God and in His prophet, and in the book 
whioh He hath revealed to Hi* prophet, and 
in the book which He revealed from before; 
and whoever disbelieves m God, and m Hw 
angels, and in His books, and in Hi s prophets, 
and in the last day, verily he hath wandered 

^ilrsh d W #I 149! “Verily they that reject 
God and His apostles, and seek to make a 
distinction between God and His ‘PO** 1 ^ 
and say,—We believe in a part, and we reject 
a part j and seek to take a path between de 
same; these are infidels in reality, and We 
have prepared for the infidels an ignomi¬ 
nious pumstaent. But they that believe in 
God and in His apostles, and make no dm- 
Unction between any of them, to these We 
shall surely give deir reward, and God is 
forgiving and merciful. The people of the 
book will ask thee that thou cause a book to 
dmoend upon them from the heavens, and 
verily they asked Moses for a greater thing 

^Sdrah^iv. 161: “ But those of dem that 
are grounded in knowledge, andthe faithful, 
believe in that which had been revealed 
unto thee, and in that which hath been re¬ 
galed before thee. And thoro thM obrorve 
nraver, and give alms, and the beheversto 
So/ and in the last day, unto time shall We 
give a great reward. Venly We have re¬ 
pealed our will unto thee, as We revealed our 
will unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and l*** 0 , 
and Jacob, and the Tribes, and Jesus, and 
Job, and Jonas, and Aaron, and Solomon, 
and We gave unto David the Psalms; and 
Apostles, whom We have'already made men¬ 
tion of unto thee; and Apostles, of "horn We 
have not made mention unto thee, and God 
spake with Moses in open discourse, *c. 

Surah iv. 169: “Ye people of the book! 

commit nbt extravagance lnyourrekgion; 
and say not of God other than the tenth. 
For verily the Messiah, Jesus, the Son of 
Mary, is * n apostle of God, and His word 
which he placed in Mary, and a spirit from 
Him. * Wherefore believe m God, and^in His 
apostle; and say not,—“ the Trinity ;—re¬ 
frain; it will be better for you. For verily 
God is one God;—far exalted is He above th* 
possibility that there should be unto Him pro* 
{jenyt to Him belongeth whatever is rnthe 
heavens and in the earth, and He sufficeth as 

* fftrah^iii. 2: “GodI there ii no Goi 
but He, the living, the eternal. He hath 
caused to descend upon thee the Scripture 
in truth, attesting that which is before it: 
and He sent down the Tourkt and the Gospel 
from before for the guidance of mankind: 
i and He sent down the V#nl 7 *{*2 

j that reject th* signs of God, to them shall be 
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» fearful puniahment And God is mighty, a 

W0fTW|6IBM» 

8**a 1» Hi* 1*: “ And those to whom tho book 
J M *j T#a i did not fall to varianoe until after 
that the knowledge came onto them, wickedly 
Among themselves.” J 

Siirah iii. 28: u Seeet thou not those to 
whom a portion of the Scripture hath been 
jpTen? They were called unto the book of 
God, that it might decide between them. 
Then a party of them turned away, and went 
J«de. That was because they say,—the 
fire shall not touoh us, but for a limited 
number of days. And that which they hare 
devised hath deceived them in their reli¬ 


gion .* 1 

Sflr»h iii 48: “And {God) shall taaoh 
““(■'««) the Scripture, and wisdom, and 
the TourAt, and the Gospeland (that! tend 
atm as) an Apostle unto the Children of 
Israel. (Jesus shall say) Verily I have come 
unto you— . . . attesting the truth of that 
which (Scripture revealed) before me in the 
Tourit, and that I may make lawful unto 
you a part of that which is forbidden unto 
you." 

Surah iU. 64: - 0 ye people of the Book ! 

why do ye dispute concerning Abraham?_ 

seeing that neither the Tour&t nor the Gospel 
was revealed until after him; do ye not 
understand ? Ah 1 ye are they which dispute 
concerning that of which ye have know¬ 
ledge : why, therefore, do ye dispute concern¬ 
ing that of which ye have no knowledge? 
and God knowetb, but ye know not." 

*v S « ah J4: 68: “ A P«*yof the People of 
tne Book desire to cause thee to go astray: 
but they shall not cause (any) to go astray, 
excepting their own souls, and they perceive 
it not. Oh People of the Book ! why do ye 
reject the signs of God, while ye bear testi¬ 
mony (thereto) ? 0 people of the Book 1 why do 
ye olothe the truth with that which is false 
and hide the truth, while ye know (it)? and a 
J*arty of the people of the book say,—Believe 
m that which is sent down unto those that 
believe, in the early part of the day; and re¬ 
ject (if, in) the Utter part thereof; if haply 
they may turn back : and, believe not (amA 
excepting him that folioweth your religion. 
Say,—Verily the direction is the direction of 
Qod, that there should be given unto one (i.e 
to Muhammad, a revelation) like unto that 
which hathlbeen given unto you. Or, will they 
dispute with you before your Lord ? say — 
Verily favour U in the hand of God: He 
giveth it unto whomsoever He pleaseth ; and 
God is widely comprehensive (in Bis mereu) 
and wise.” 

Sfirah iii. 77: “ And verily amongst them 
is a party that twist their tongues in (read¬ 
ing) the book, that ye may think it is out of 
the book, though it is not out of the book : 
and they say,—‘ it is from God,’ and it is not 
from God; and they speak a falsehood con- 
osrning God, knowingly." 

Sfirah iii. 78: “It becometh not a man 
that God should give him a book, and wis¬ 
dom, and prophecy, and that he ehould then 
•*J to m a n k i nd, Be worshippers of me be* 


tdd^Oodj but rather, Bo ye perfect, inao- 
yestudyJ^» knowbook »Andlaaemucb ae 

Sfirah Ul 80: -And (call to mind) when 
/ covenant with the prophets, 

(Ww 0 ) This verily is the book and the wia- 
dom which I have given unto you; thereafter 

SSfoUZt? attesting the truth of 

that (^ertofurs) which ie with you; ye shall 
•nrely believe in him, and assist him.* 

aSK ““t “ A u ,00d WM to id. 

r™* excepting that which 

ureal mad* unlawful to himself, Were the 
A 0 ™ *" wealed. Say,—Bring hither 
the TourAt, and read it, if ye be true. And 
whoever oontriveth a lie concerning God after 
that, surely they are the transgressors." 

Hi. 99: •* Say ; 0 ye People of the 
Book I why do ye disbelieve in the eigne of 
God, and God la witness of that which ye do t 
0 J* People of the Book I why do ye 
uf d !{! w *y oi God him that W 

lieveth, desiring to make it {the wau of God) 
crooked, while yew witnesses?* J 

Shrah iii. 118: - They are not aU alike. 
Amongst the People of the Book there it an 
upright race that read the signs (or rerela- 
Uona) of God in the night season, and they bow 
down worshipping. They believe in God and 
tne Uet day, and eommand that which is just 
and diaeaada from that which is wicked, and 
they ma ke ha ste in doing good works. Theta 
ere the virtuous ones." 

Sarah iii 119: “ Behold, y. are they that 
lore then (the Jews) and they do not love 
tuni b ® U ® T# i* the entire Scrip- 

S*** “• “They who say that God 
hath made a corenaut with us, to the effect 
that we should not believe on an apostla until 
he oometh unto us with a aaoriflde to be oon- 
■mned by Are ;-say,-Verily apostles hare 
oome unto you Wore ms, with evident de¬ 
monstration., and with that of which ye 
speak. Why, therefore, have ye slain-them, 
if ye be tru, ? and if they accuse thee of im¬ 
posture, verily the apostles before thee have 
been aceuaed of imposture, who oame with 
evident demonstrations, and the Scripture*, 
and the enlightening book.” * * 

Surah in. 188: “ And when God took a 
covenant from those to whom the (book was 
given,—that they should unfold the ««>n t 
to mankind, and that they should not 
it (Ms covenant) 
behind their baekt, and sold it for a small 
prios, and woeful is that which they have 
{HhU not that they who rejoice 
|f th “. w fioh they have done, and desire to 
be praised for that which they have not done, 

8 u ii * 8Ca P e . {rom punishment. To them 
snail be a grievous punishment." 

** ot People 

dr the Book there are those who believe in 
God, and m that which hath been revealed to 
you, and in that which hath boon revealed to 
them, submissive unto God ; they sell not the 

°u ?° d f0r * 8maU P rice - These Are 
# he n W j h ? thiir r6w » r d with their Lord; 
for God is swift in taking account. 1 * 
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, <1_ j <aI1a« nnt tksir nin dt- 


gtrah ▼. 14-16: •* And for that they have 
broken their covenant, We b*T« cursed 
them, and We here made their heart* hard, 
they dieloeate the word from its P u ®*’*“ < ' 
they hare forgotten a part of ^ "*•"** 
they were admonished. Thou wilt not oeaee 
to disoover deoeit in them, excepting a few 
of them. But pardon them, and f°rgire,for 
God lovetb the beneficent. And of those 
that eay.We are Christians, we hare taken 
a covenant from them, and they hare f - 
gotten a part of that whereby they were ad- 
monished. Wherefore We hare placed enmity 
and hatred between them, until the Bay of 
Judgment; and God will surely then declare 
untothem that whioh they hake wronght.O 
people of the Book 1 venly our apostlei hath 
£me unto you; he shall make manifest unto 
you much of that which ye hare hidden of 
the book, and be shall pass over much. 

fifirah ▼. 47: “0 thou apostle 1 let not 
those grieve thee who make haute after in - 
delity from amongst them that say. We 
believe,’ with their mouths, but ‘heir h*arts 
believe not. And from 
there are that spy out in order to teU * f » l »® 
hood • they spy out for another people that 
come not untoThee. They di.locate tte word 
from out of its place. They say, ‘ If this he 
given you, then receive it—but if it be not 

8l Sarah U 4. tl W: b “ And how will they make 
thee their judge, since they have beside 
them the Tourftt, in which i a t ^ e C0 ^^ 
of God ? Then they will turn their haok *He® 
that, and these are not believers. Verily We 
have revealed the Tourtt; theretoi is guid- 
anoe and light. The prophets that submitted 
themselves to God judged thereby those that 
were Jews: and the dootors and priests (aid 
£ mmO, in accordance with that wh.chwas 
confided' to their charge of the boo 'L 0 ' ®° ^ 
and they were witnesses thereof. Wherrfore 
fear not man, but fear Me, and sell not thon 
the signs of God for a small 
that doth not judge by that which God hath 

£. ?“ d 2 10 
wounding retalmtion; »d 'hethat 

tmto*him. And he that judgeth not by that 
which God hath sent down, they are he 
«n,navreBBors And We caused Jesus, the 
transgreBBOM. their footsteps, 

attesting^tba' Scripture of the Tourfit.which 
We gave Him the Gospel, 
wherein is guidance and light, whichattests 
the Tourst that preceded it, and a direction 
and .n ^monition to the pious--that the 

people of the Gospel might ^8® *®®°®^ 

to that which God hath revealed therein, and 
he that doth not judge »ocording to th.t 
which God hath revealed, verily they are tne 
^itions ones. And We have revealed(unto 
thee* the book in truth, attesting thatf&rto- 
tursl whioh preoedeth it, and * 
a*witness) thereof. Wherefore judge between 
in acoordance with that which God 


hath revealed, and »®»®7 

hut (Hi AofA not doM so, i» m-*r) ttat He 
mig ht try yon in that which He hath given 

y °S6reh v. 68: “ Say,-0 people of the Book ] 
is there any other cause ot ”“^*1 

against us, but that we believe in ^d. end in 
that which hath been revealed unto us. and 
fa that which hath been revealed from 
before?—but the most of y«u are evil 

d °s”rlh v. 77: “Say:-0 y. P®®^ ®* *^ 
Book 1 ye are not grounded upon 
until v^ set up (or observe) the Tourtt and 
the Gospel, end that which hath been revealed 

^SArah* T^ 0 ?i y °“^rhon wilt surely find the 
most bitter amongst mankind 
towards those that believetobe the Jews an 
the idolaters. And thou wilt surely todIt 
most friendly inclined amongst them tow*** 
the beUevers, to be those who say. We we 
Christiana. That is becauseth«me 
amongst them slergy and monks. and they 
„e not arrogant. When they r that wWoh 
hath been revealed to the prophet, thou wil 

see their eyes flowing with tears Wuw of 

that whioh they recognise of the tiuth. They 
my, 0 our Lordl we believe; write nsi down 
with the witnesses; and what should hra 
Us that we should not believe h^od-‘ndta 
that whioh hath come unto ns ofI thei trutti ? 
and we desire that our Lord should intro- 
dnee ns amongst the righteous. God hath 
rewarded them for that which they hnve aald, 
with gardens through which flow Helots. 
They shall be for over therein and that is the 

V S^h 0f v! he il»?“tod (call to m,W)"hen 
God said,—0 Jeaua, Son of Mary I remember 

My favour towards thee, tkl 

v „at, Ar when I strengthened thee with the 
Holy Spirit, that thou shouldest speak unto 
man, tothe cradle, and also in mature age; 
and I taught thee the Scriptures, and wis¬ 
dom, and the Tourat, and the Gospel; and 
when thou madeat of clay in the form of a bird 
bv My command, and thou blewest thereupon, 
SiIt became a bird by Myoommand 
thou healedBt the bUnd and the lep er by My 
command ; and when thou dids: raiseJhe 
dead by My command. . . • And when Tspake 
by inspiration unto the apostles. saymg. 
Believe in Me, and in My apostle (t.e. Jesus,) 
they said,— We believe; bear witneaa that we 

81 Sarah favi* 18: “And Mary the daughter 
of Imran, who preserved her virginity, and 
We breathed into her of Our spmt and^e 
attested the word, of her Lordand Hi. 
Scriptures, and was amongst the piou». . t 
Sfirah ix. 118: “ Verily, God hath bought 
from the believers their selves and their 
wealth, on the condition of paradise for them 
H they fight in the way. of God :-*nd whe¬ 
ther they slay or be .lain, the promise of God 
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thereupon jo tree in the Tourit, end in the 
Goepel, and in the Qur’in.” [omietunrrr, 
J*W8, JCDAISlf.] 

OMER. [‘UMAB.j 

OMMIADES. Arabic Bans Umax- 
yah (V»\ fit), or ad-Daulatu ’l-Uma- 
triyaA (h r y The dynasty of 

^alifahs who reigned from A.H. 41 (a d 
661) to A.H. 132 (a.d. 760), descended from 
Mn-awjynh, who was the great grandson of 
Umaiyah of the Qm'aish tribe. Mu'awiyah, 

thf vu i-/ , Abl "’ Sufyan, took possession of 
the Khalifate on the death of al-Hasan, and 
established his capital at Damascus. The 
dynasty includes the names of fourteen Khali- 

1. Mu'iwiyab, A.H. 41. 

2. Yazid (son of Mu‘awiyah), a-h. 60. 

8. Mu'awiyah II. (son of Yazid), a.h. 64. 

4. Marwan I. (son of al-Hakami a.h. 64. 

fi’ A^ b w°i-j J */ i ^ ( 80n of Marwan), a.h. 66. 
M 6 - A l-Walid (son of ‘Abdu ’I-Malik), a.h. 

M 7 - Sulaiman (son of *Abdu ’1-MaUk), a.h. 

8. ‘Umar II (son of <Abdn VAziz, son of 
Marwan), a.h. 99. 

10l' YaZ ‘ d U ' ( " on of ‘ Abda 1-MaUk), a.h. 

106°’ Hi8h “ n (* on ol ‘ Abdn 1-Malik), a.h. 

J h A1 '^*i i T d I D. (son of Yazid), a.h. 126. 

Jf ya ! ld ( ao » of al-Walid), a.h. 126. 

18. Ibrahim (son of al-Walid), a.h. 126. 

14. Marwan H (son of Muhammad, son of 
Marwln), a.h. 127-182. ’ 

Tb * Abbasides conquered Khorasan under 
the brothers Ibrahim and ‘Abfi VAbbia, and 
refneed to acknowledge Marwin. Marwin 
wae afterwards defeated on the banks of the 
f* b ’“ d fled ‘1 where he was again 

defeated and slam, a.h. 132 (a.d. 760), and 

DoLJrw]** W * 8 P roclaimed ghalifah. 
OPTION, [khitab.] 


Tk «aS! d ther ? WM * d,TU id srery beH 
Ibn Miiik says the Prophet forbade the wear- 

ln *, 8 old rings, and he considered it just 

Sook a xx ch!‘a) g0ld ° rn * ment *- 
The Wahhabis condemn the nae ol orna¬ 
ments and silk dresses. 


ORDINATION. There is no cere¬ 
mony in Ishun corresponding- to the Christian 
ordination. Sometimes the Imam of a mosque 
is appointed by the chief man of position 
binding a turban round his head. In Central 
Asia, Maulawis of reputation certify as to the 
learning and ability of their disciples by bind¬ 
ing a turban on their heads and authorizing 
them to teach. But it is not a custom of the 
Muslim religion. 

ORNAMENTS. Men are prohi- 
bited from the use of ornaments of gold, such 
as rings and the like, because they are ex¬ 
pressly forbidden by the Prophet. Orna¬ 
ments of silver are likewise unlawful, but 
exceptions are made with respect to signet 
nngs, girdles, or swords, which may be orna¬ 
mented with silver. (Hidayah, vol. iv. p. 92). 

Z A U i fA r W, the ^°P het condemned the 
use of little bells as ornaments for children, 


ORPHANS. Arabic yatim 

pL yatana. In Muhammadan law, the Urn 

dead U8e<1 ^ * Child whose <»ther is 

Muhammad gave very special instructions 

Lsu?.h£“ 7 °- treatment of «»*■* 

And give to the orphans their property 
and substitute not worthleea thingaofVow 
own for their valuable ones, and enjoy not 
their property in addition to yonr own ; verily 
this is a great crime: and if ye are appro* 

orehlT. i! 7# / h *.k no * doal with 

orphans, then, of other women who seem 

good in your eyes, marry but two, or three, 
or four; and if ye still fear that ye shall not 
act equitably, then one only, or the alavee 
in.«“ 7 * haTe ao; i uir ® d i this will make 

justice on your part easier. And give women 

their dowry as a free gift; but if of their 
own free will they kindly give up aught 
‘^0 enjoy it as convenient 
‘“?.P r . 0 i? Ub t' . And ® nt rnst not to the inca¬ 
pable the snbstanoe which God hath placed 

ik 00 n, “ n * of "upport, but main- 
tam them therewith; and clothe them, and 

*!? , , m ™ tb kindl y speech. And 
make trial of orphans until they reach the 

^nl^T*** i 1 andi( perceive in them 
aeonnd judgment, then hand over their sub- 
£“, c ® bat oonsume ye it not pro- 

fnsely and hastily. Only becaie they have 
attained their majority. And let the rich 
guardian not even tonoh it; and let him who 
“P?° r > t i 8 n J u *V t for hia *“PPort with dis- 
®f*** 0 J \ wben I* make over their sub¬ 

stance to them, then take witnesses in their 

CZt" aU ° tak6th a "*** 

According to al-Baizawi and the Jalalan. 
the Muslim commentators understand these 
Terses differently. Mr. Sale says the tree 
**“!?{! Muhemmad, advising 

b ^“ “* ers tbat lf they found they should 
wrong the female orphans under their care. 

iS-PST?*?!* *6 a h“t their inclina- 
Hons, for the sake of their riches or beauty, or 
by not using or maintaining them eo well as 
they ought by reason of their having already 

“J 8 ™ 1 .T™’ they ,honld rather choose to 
marry other women, to avoid all occasion of 
*“• Others say that when this passage was 
revealed, many of the Arabians, fearing 

k°“ b, ?k and k t8n, P tation - re,used to take upon 
them the charge of orphans, and yet multi- 
phed wives to a great excess and used them 
J“ a * others write, gave themselves up to 
fornication, which occasioned the passage 
And according to these, its meaning must be 

jnstlr towards ^* 7 l *"* 1 co *^ “°‘ ac * 
justly towards orphans, they had as great 

reason to spprehend they could not deal 


OTHMAK 

equitably with eo many wives, and therefore 
X commanded to many but a certain 
number; or else, that since fornication ww a 
crime ai well as a wronging of orphane. they 
ought to avoid that also by marrying accord- 
ing to their abilities. 
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OTHMAN. [‘usma*.] 

OUTLAWS. (1) An Apostate, if 

he escapes to another country, is *n outlaw. 

(2) A foniicator should be 

country and be an outlaw for a whole year. 


P. 


PAIQBAMBAB (y**'**)- T1 ?« 

Persian and Hindustini translation of the 

Arabic Ratil (Jr;)- * nd Nabt 

[PKOPIIKT.] 

PARACLETE. Oaba.qi.it.] 
PARADISE. The Muhammadan 

Paradise is called al-Jcmnah (#'%"), 
iraiden,” pi junnit, in Arabic; and BihuM 
i), in Persian; the word al-Ftrdaus 
( or Paradise, being restricted to 

olTr&on in the celestial abodes of bhss. 
There are eight heavens or paradises men 
tionld in the Qur’an, and although they 
aonear to be but eight different names for 
theplace of bliss, Muljammadan^divmes have 
held them to be eight different stages. 

They are as follows (see Gh> 

^Jamltu ’ 1 -Khuld (Suratul-Furqan.xxv. 
10). The Garden of Eternity. . -n-x 

2. Darn VSalam (Suratn r l-An am, vi. 127), 

The Dwelling of Peace. A2 v 

8 Daru ’l-Qarir (Sdratn l-Mumm, xl. 42), 

"rsSw--*'- 1 - 11 ' 
^%Ss k «*i“- 
TiS”“rasr 

t 701. The Gardens of Delight. ... 

’7. -niiyfln (Suratu’t-Tatfif, 1«»“- J- 
8. Jannatu VFirdau. (Suratn 1-Kahl, 
xviii 1071, The Gardens of Paradise. 

* These eight stages are spoken o as eight 

them 'in the Qur’un. The following are spe- 

cimen passages:— 9 « . « q 0( j 

hathrewardSr fonstety, wit'h Paradise 

cup tempered with wAnjubil (g» 8 ) 


fount therein whose name is Salsabil (•■«. 
the softly flowing). Blooming youths go 
round among them. When thou loosest at 
them, thou wouldst deem them »?**♦•*•* 
pearls; and when thou seest this, thou 
wit see delights and a vast kingdom) their 
riotbC green silk robe, and rich brocade: 
with silver bracelets shall the £ 
and drink of a pure beverage shall their lionl 
“ve them. This shall he your recent- 

’"sQratu ’1-Waqi‘ah (MX ^ 

dens of deUght, a crowd of the former «nd » 
few of the later generations; 
conches reclining on them face to fM», bl ;°° 
ing youths go round about them with goblets 
and ewer b and a cup of flovring wine; then- 
brows ache not from it, nor fails ' 

and with such fruits as • h * U .P 1 ? M * 
best, and with flesh of such bir^saa t^y 
shall long for ; and theirs shall be the Houm 
(A rabic*?-.!'), with large dark eyes, hhepeerU 
hidden in their shells, in recompenm for thdr 
labours past. No vain discourse shall they 
hear therein, nor charge of sin, but only o«7 
• Peaoe 1 Peace!’ • • • • 
bidden, and on lofty couches and of a rm crea¬ 
tion have we made the Houns, mid we ha 
made them ever virgins, dear to *Aeir "ponajs 
and of equal age, for the people of the nght 
hand, a crowd of the former, and a crowd of 


uaaaaa, - -. „ 

the later generations. 
Suratn ’r-Ra^man 


Suratn r-ttaqman (lv.), 
couches with linings of brocade shall they 
recline, and the fruit of the two «“ rde ” 8 
be within their easy reach. . . . . Therein 
shall be the damsels with retiring gbmees, 
whom neither man nor jinn hath touched 

before them.” 17 , 

Suratn ’1-Muhammad (xMi.) 16, 17. 

« Therein are rivers of water which corrupt 
not: rivers of milk, whose taste changeth 
not: and rivers of wine, delicious , to . *^“® 
who quaff it; and rivers of clarified honey. 
and therein are all kinds of fruit for them 
from their Lord.” 

The descriptions of the celestial ™8 lons 
and the enjoyments promised to faithful 
are still more minutely given in the tiadi 
tional sayings of the Prophet; see the Muh- 
kat, book xxiii. ch. xiii. 

Abu Musa relates that “the Apostle of 
God said, Verily there is a tent for every 
Muslim in Paradise, it is made of one pearl, 
its interior empty, its breadth <>0 kos, and in 
every coiner of it will ho his wives -. uiid the- 
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■hall not in om another. Tha M naUm (ball 
lore tham alternately," Ac. 

God bQ M w‘^iT Ut V *!“*, Mth * A P° rtl * of 
^ ■•id* ‘ Ho who it least amongst the 

paople of Paradise, shall hare eighty thon- 
®*f “ ** 8 7 # ® > an< * •eventy-two women, and has 
• tent pitched for him of pearla, rabies, and 

Mner » 1 «.Those who die in the world 

jonng or old, are made of thirty yean, of Jg. 
and not more, when they enter Paradise.' ” ’ 

of S *‘i d th »‘ “ the Apostle 

of God said, Venly a man in Paradise re- 
Clines upon seventy cushions, before he turns 
on bis other side. Then a woman of Para- 
j * oomes to him and paU him on the shonl- 
der, and the man sees his face in her cheek, 
which is brighter than a looking-glass, and 
venly her most inferior pearl brightens the 
east and west. Then the woman makes a 
nuam to him, which he returns: and the 
man says, “Who are you? "and she replies, 

I am of the number promised of God for 
the virtuous.” And verily sho will have 
seventy garments, and the man’s eyes will be 
fixed on them, till he will see the marrow of 
the bones of her legs through the calves of 
them, and she will have crowns on her head 
the meanest pearl of which would give light 
between tbe east and west,’” 

One of the attractions of Paradise is the river 
Jtausar. [kausar.J According to Anas, “ the 
Apostle of God said, it is a river which God 
lias given me m Paradise, its water is whiter 
tban milk, and sweeter than honey, and on 
its waters are birds whose neeks are like the 
necks of camels.” 

The following is an instance of the way in 
which the Prophet endeavoured to suit his 

paradise to the tastes of the people *_ 

Abu Aiyub eaye, “ An Arab came to the 
Prophet.and said, ‘ 0 Apostle of God ! I am 
jtoud of horses; are there any in Paradise ? ’ 
the Prophet replied, ‘If you are taken into 
Paiadise, you will get a ruby horse, with two 
wmgs, and you will mount him, and he will 
carry you wherever you wish.’ ” 

Abfl Hurairah said, « Verily the Apostle of 
bod said, when an Arab was sitting nesr 
turn, that a man of the people of Paradise will 
ask permission of his Lord to cultivate land, 
and God will say, * Have you not everything 
y< ? wish for? What will you culti¬ 

vate ? The man will say, «Yes, everything 
is present, but I am fond of cultivating.’ 
lUsn he will be permitted to cultivate, and 
he will sow, and, quicker than the twinkling 
of an eye, it will grow, become ripe, and be 
reaped, and it will stand in sheaves like 
mountains.'’ 

The apologists for Islam, Carlyle for ex- 
ample, have suggested that the sensual de- 
lights of Muhammad’s paradise mav, after all 
be taken in a flgurativo sense, as “the Reve¬ 
lation of St. John or the Song of Solomon. 

It is quite true that such an interpretation is 
hinted at in the (Thompson’s 

translation, p. 102), and Mr. Lane in his 
(*ol. i. r . 84) says that a Muslim 
of some learning considered the descriptions 
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but rah is no t the 
A*tori, whether 
Sunm, Shi*ah, or Wahhabi They are all 
•ffiwed as to the literal interpretation of the 
sensual enjoyment, of the Muslim paradisi, 
mitZZZ 7 are the book » written giving 

°* tb# ioy * 10 

Iilim, true to its anti-Christian character. 

{£»*?«*?*,* * en8n8, ‘ bode of bU >*> to opposi- 
bon to *ke express teeehiag of our Lord in 
Mett. xxii. 80: « They neither merry noraw 

§tod tohe.“"* ge ’ bnt ^ •» 

.Z er * P r ° of n6ede d, to show thet the Pro. 
phet taught » real and literal interpretetion 
I dehghts of the abodes of bliss, 
» tradition of high authority is found in the 
ffiulm (p. 379), vide sl 80 Aiu/Jcdt, 
book xxm. ch 18), in which the Prophet goes 
to some trouble to explain the sanitary lews 
of the heavenly kingdom, in the mbsthterel 
manner possible. 

Sir Wimern Muirs.y. : “It is remarkable 

turnip® “n 08 “ tbe C °rkn of this volup¬ 
tuous Paradise are almost entirely confined to 
a time when, whatever the tendency of bis 
desires, Mahomet wae living chaste and tem- 
HT witb ? “»gle wife of threescore y£ra 
?! “* e - , Glbbon characteristically observes 
that Mahomet has not specified* the male 

ei°thfr®^a^°fi, the - fe f“ ale e ^ ct - le st he should 
either alarm the jealousy of the former hna- 

cb.n d ai ° r dl>tU , rb ‘ heir tolicity by the suspi- 
cion of an everlasting marriage.’ The remark, 

r “', U t7’ “ P~f>»nt with reason, and 

FaTh?„ bl ° W 8t „ the P «adi.e of Islam. 
Faithful women will renew their youth in 
heaven a. well as faithful men : why should 
not their good works merit an equal and 
analogous reward ? But Mahomet shrank 
from this legitimate conclusion. It is note 
vrortbythatin the Medina Snra^tiatTst 
all the voluminous revelations of the ten 
22? tollowmg the Hegira-women are only 
twice referred to as one of the delights of 
Paradise; and on both occasions in these 

s™U blTh S:_ ‘ Und 10 them C belieTe «) there 
shall be therein pure wives.’ (Surah ii 2<J 

Surah iv. 60.) Was it that satiety bad th» 
left no longings unfulfilled; or that a closer 
con act with Judaism bad repressed the bud¬ 
ding pruriency of his revelation, and covered 

dVee Xch i0 h“!, he K PiCtUr , e ° f ‘ 

CUfe been J dr * wn 8t Mecca?” 

( Sir w ^u’ new ed ’ P- 82 »nd note.) 
n« b ba * omitted a third passage 

SOrah ui. 18, where “ women of stainl^s 

Sow much™ SP0ke “ °'’ but !t is remarkable 
how much more restrained are the Prophet's 

descriptions of Paradise in his later raveU- 
<VrJ 1R 'a Por example, Surah xiij. 23, 24, 3o ■— 
“Gardens of Eden-into which they shall 

and'VbT Wi ‘ h , the J u8t of ‘ b eir father, 

'“V"" 

flow U K V • The mors 

^ th its boW6r ®; its food «nd it* 
suudes tux) perpetual.” 
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PARDON FOR SIN. The word; 

used to express pardon for «ln* on the p»rt 
of the Almighty, are ‘Afi" ( J**)> 

(SJUf), »nd GShA*» **“ *** of 

seeking pardon is Ittighjar (jU*a-l). 

The following is the teaching of the Qur'an 

0n sarah U liii t 82 1 88: “ .<*«**J* ]|*jf l * h ^ 
the heavens and what is in the ewth, that 
He may reward those who do evil withevil, 
and those who do good with g®* 1 ' 
who shun great sins and iniouittes—all but 
venial sins,—verily thy Lord is of ample for- 

Rl Unkh lxvii. 12: “ Verily those who fear 
their Lord in secret, for them is forgiveness 
and a great reward.” 

Sdrah*xxxiii. 71: “He (God) will connect 
vonfor yonr works and pardon you for your 
gins; for he who obeys God and^His Apostle 
has attained a mighty happiness. 

Surah xxxv. 8: “Those who^believe and 

do right,for them is forgiveness” 

Sarah viii. 29: “0 ye who hehevel if j;e 
fear God, He will make for you a discrimi- 
nation, add will eover your offenoes and will 
forgive yon; for God is the Lord of mig y 

^Repentance is expressed in the Qur’an hy 
thfXd Taubah (ty). which * h °v !T, r ^ 

Nawawi savs means “turningthe heart from 

sin.” (CotJmtntary on £»*»«< T° L t ^ 

p 864) The wo* frequently ocenrs in the 

*SSk 

then let them he. Verily God relsntrth. He 

*' gJIndf x*v. 71: “ Whoso hath wp«ted 
end hath done what is right, verily it i» 
“hotunieth to Ood with a true eonveraion 

^ The teaching of the tradition* on the BU V 

j J of rep^Unce and pardon for .in i. £ 
some places exceedingly wild, “J, 

Men from the following ■election* *****"?? 
dyings of the Prophet given in the M,»h- 

**« There was a man of the c *“| dre “, t ^ 

sstrs-Miss.'S 

ggsfasi 

- 

village towards which he was g 


nearer to him by one span. And ha was par* 

^°“*An incessant sinner has not sinned that 
has asked pardon, although he may have 
sinned seventy times a day, because aslung 
pardon is the coverer of sin-” . f 

» Ood has said, ‘ Venly if you oome before 
Me with sins equal to the dust of the earth, 
and then come before Me without associating 
anything with Mo, verily I will come before 
you with the pardon equal to the dust of the 
earth.” 

“Verily God accepts of the repentance of 
His servant as long' as is soul does not oome 

into his throat.” M „ 

i< I swear by God that verity I ask pardon 
of God and iipent before Him more than 
seventy times daily.” 

“Verily my heart is veiled with melan¬ 
choly, and verily I ask pardon of God one 

Verilyrwhe/a^true believer commits a 
sin, Sic .Jot is created in hi. he*i; and 
if he repents and asks pardon of God, the 
black spot is rubbed off his heart; but ifhe 
increase, hi. sins, the black **£»»» 
so that it takes hold of the whole 
Then this spot is a rust which God Has man- 
tionod in the Qur’in, ‘Jtbeir heart, boeam# 
rustv from their work. 

« Verily there were two men of the cMl 
dren of Israel who had a friendship for each 
other. One of thorn wae a worehipperof Ood, 
end the other a tinner. The worehippw of 
God .aid to the .inner, •Oive nprimiing.* 

He said, * Leave me to my Lord. At 
he found him committing a T%?!*.in^ 
end .aid, ‘Give up .inning* " 

uid ‘Leave me to my Lord. Wore yon 
lent a. agrmrd over me t * The worahipper 
, 1 g^ear by God He will not always 
forgive your sins, nor will He bring 
Paradise ’ Then God sent an angel to them, 
who took both their souls, and they both an- 
peared before God together. £ nd , ^ 
rr«Come into Paradise.’ And he 


tTthe 0 sinner! * Come into Paradise.’ And 
..id to the other: •’What, :*n 7®»J£™“* 
My compassion on my wrvant? He 
‘/cannot, 0«T I**’ *»* ** “* d *° ** 
angels,* Carry him to the Are. 

PARENTAGE. The periode of 
.ix month, and of two year, are 
shortest and longest 

“h? sws 

woman’B husband, eyen though .he be~^“ 
.widow or divorced. This strange ruling of 
Muslim law is founded on * d#c ^ t, ®“ T v * 
‘Avishfth, who is related to have said, The 
chfld does pot remain in^the womb of the 
1 mother beyond two years. 

! The Im&m ash-ShWi has smd t ^ loI «“ t 
! period of pregnancy extends to I7“"’ 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah , vol. 1. p. otto.; . 

T. person acknowledge the parentage o 
I . child* who is able to give an » C00 “V°I 
; himself, and the ages of the P*rties »re »n£ 
1 as to admit of the one being the child ol * 

' other,nnd the parent of the child b. not 
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well known to any person, and the child him¬ 
self verify the statement, the parentage is 
established. (Ibid., toL ill. p. 169 .) 

PARENTS, Dutj to, is frequently 

enjoined in the Qur'an; for example, Surah 
xvii. 24, 25: “Thy Lord hath decreed that 
ye shall not serve other than Him, and that 
ye shall be kind to your parents, whether 
One or both of them reach old age with thee; 
and ye must not say, ‘Kiel’ ( tJff ) nor 
grumble at them, but speak to them a gene¬ 
rous speech. And lower to them the wing of 
humility out of compassion, and say, 1 0 Lord 1 
have compassion on them* as they brought 
me up when I was little 1 ’ ” 

PARISH. In connection with the 

mosques of cities and villages there are ap¬ 
pointed districts not unlike English parishes. 
Within these districts the Imam of the 
mosque is held responsible for the marriages 
and burials of the people, and his services 
can be claimed for these ceremonies, for 
which he receives customary fees. Any other 
Maulawi performing marriages or burials, is 
expected to obtain the permission of the 
Im&m of the parish. In fact, the position of 
the Imam of a mosque is similar to that of a 
beneflced clergyman. He receives the mar¬ 
riage and burial fees, fees at the ceremony of 
circumcision, thank offerings on the birth of 
a child, or on recovery from sickness, presents 
on the festival days, &c., aa well as the waqf, 
or endowment, of the mosque. 

PARSI. [majus.] 
PARTURITION, [nifab.] 
PATIENCE. Arabic sdbr (yt*), is 

frequently enjoined in the Qur’an, e.g. Surah 
ii. 148: “ C ye who believe 1 seek help 
through patience and prayer; verily God is 
with the patient.” 

PAWNING, [rahn.] 

PEN, The, of Fate, [qalam.] 
PENTATEUCH, [tatjrat.] 

PESTILENCE. Arabic ttViln 
(yjeVk), wabu (*Wy). According to 
the teaching of Muhammad in the traditions, 
a pestilence is a punishment sent by God, it 
is also an occasion of martyrdom, and that 
Muslim who abides in the place where he is 
at the time of a pestilence, and dies of it, is 
admitted to the rank of a martyr. It is also 
enjoined that Musalmans shall not enter 
a place where there is a pestilence raging, 
but remain where they are until it is passed. 

( Mishkat , book v. ch. 1.) 

PHARAOH. Arabic Fir'aun 
Heb. niTjS. Tlle King of 

Egypt in the time of Moses. Considered by 
all Muhammadans-to be the very personifica¬ 
tion of wickedness. 

Al-Baisawi says Firiaun was the common 
title of the kings of Egypt, just as Caesar 
was that of the Roman Emperors, and that 
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the name of Pharaoh, according to some, was 
al-Walld ibn Muf'ab, and according to others 
Muf'ab ibn Raiyftm, and according to others 
Qabhs, and that he lived 620 years. Abftl- 
fldi’ says that Mu^ab being i70 years old, 
and having no child, whilst he kept his herds, 
he saw a cow calf, and heard her say at the 
same time, “ 0 Mus‘ab, be not grieved, thou 
shalt have a son, a wicked son, who shall be 
cast into hell,” and that this son was the 
wicked Firiaun of the time of Moses. 

In the Qur’an, Surah xxxviii. 11, he is 
I surnamed Fir*aun 'l-Autad, or “ Pharaoh 
the master of the Stakes, who called the 
Apostles liars.” Some say the stakes refer 
to the strength of his kingdom, others that 
they were instruments of torture and death 
which he used. 

Pharaoh was drowned in the Red Sea, and 
the commentators say that Gabriel would 
not let his body sink, but that it floated as a 
sign and a warning to the children of Israel. 
(See QuT’an, Surah x. 90-92.) 

A further account of Pharaoh, as given 
in the Qur’an, will be found in the article on 
Moses. The Pharaoh of Joseph’s time is said 
to be Raiyan ibn al-\Valid al-‘Amliqi, the an¬ 
cestor of the renowned Pharaoh in the time 
of Moses, [moses.] 

PHILOSOPHY, MUSLIM. Arabic 
falsafah (£a-U), or Hlmu *l-hikmah 
jJi). The following account 
of Arabian philosophy is taken with permis¬ 
sion from Professor Ueberweg’s History of 
Philosophy , translated by G. S. Morris, M.A. 
(Hodderand Stoughton), vol. i. p. 405 : — 

“ The whole philsophy of the Arabians was 
only a form of Aristotelianism, tempered 
more or Iosb with Neo-Platonic conceptions. 
The medical and physical science of the 
Greeks and Greek philosophy became known 
to the Arabs especially under the rule of the 
Abassidao (from a.d. 750 on), when medical, 
and afterwards (from the time of the reign 
of Almamun, in the first half of the ninth 
centuiy) philosophical works were translated 
from Greek into Syriac and Arabic by Syriac 
Christians. The tradition of Greek philo¬ 
sophy was associated with that combination 
of Platonism and Aristotelianism which pre¬ 
vailed among the last philosophers of anti¬ 
quity, and with the study by Christian theo¬ 
logians of the Aristotelian logic as a formal 
organon of dogmatics ; but in view of the 
rigid monotheism of the Mohammedan reli¬ 
gion, it was necessary that the Aristotelian 
metaphysics, and especially the Aristotelian 
theology, should be more fully adopted among 
the Arabs than among the Neo-Platonists and 
Christians, and that in consequence of the 
union among the former of philosophical with 
medical studies, the works of Aristotle on 
natural science should be studied by them 
with especial zeal 

“ Of the Arabian philosophers in the East, 
the most important were Alkendi (al-KIndl), 
who was still more renowned as a mathema¬ 
tician and astrologer; Alfarabi (al-Farabl), 
who adopted the Neo-Platonic doctrine of 
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aMMtion; Avicenna (AM Sink), tha repre¬ 
sentative ol a purer Aristoteliaaiam »d a 
man who for oenturies, even among the ChrU- 
tian scholars of the later mediaval centoriee, 
stood in the highe.t consideration ae a philo¬ 
sopher, and, still more, as a teacher olmeffi- 
eine; and, finally, Algaael ^ 

maintained a philosophical skepticism in the 
interest of theological orthodoxy. 

•• The most important Arabian philosophers 
in the West were Avempace (Ibn Badja), Abu- 
bacer (Aba Bakr Ibn Tufap.and Averroes 
(Ibn Rashid). Avempace and Abubacer dwell 
in their works on the idea of the independent 
and gradual development of man- Abubacor 
(in his ‘ Natural Man’) develops this idea in 
a snirit of opposition to positive religion, 
although he affirms that positive religion and 
philosophical doctrine pursue the same end 
namely, the union of the human intellect with 
the divine. Averroes, the 
mentator of Aristotle, interprets the doetnne 
of the latter respecting the active and the 
passive intellect in , 8 en.e which » »e«rl; 

pantheistic and which excludes the idea of 
individual immortality. He admits ^ exist¬ 
ence of only one active intellect, and affirms 
that this belongs in common to the whole 
human race, that it becomes temporarily par¬ 
ticularized in individuals, but that each of 
its emanations becomes finally reab “ o b ^ 
the original whole, in which alone, therefore, 

they possess immortality. _ A 

“The acquaintance of the Mohammedan 
Arabs with the writings of Anstotle was 
brought about through the agency of Syrian 
Christians. Before the time of Moh»“med 
many Nestorian Syrians lived among the 
Arabs as physicians. Mohammed alsohad 
intercourse with Nestonan monks. Hareth 
Ibn Calda, the friend and physician of the 
Prophet, was a Nestonan. It 
ever, until after the extension of the Moham¬ 
medan rule over Syria and Persia and 
chiefly after the Abassidas had commenced 
to reign (*.D. 750), that foreign learning, espe¬ 
cially in medicine and philosophy, became gene¬ 
rally' known among the Arabs. Philosophy 
had already been cultivated in those conn- 
tries during the last days of Neoplatonism 
by David the Armenian about 500 X-D. , 
Prolog, to Philos, and to the /soyooe. and his 
commentary on the Categ, in Bran 18 „ - 

tion of Scholia to Arist.; his works, Vmi 
1823 • on him of. C. F. Neumann, Pans, 1829) 
and afterwards by the Syrians, eJ P® c ‘ all J 
Christian Syrians, translated Greek 
particularly medical, but afteiwar P 
nliical authors also, first into Syriac, and then 
From Syriac into Arabic (or they, perhaps 
made use uIbo of earlier Syriac translations 
some of which are to-day extant). 

‘• Duri ng the reign and at the instance of 
Almamun (a.i>. 813 - 833 ), the first tran8la *’° n8 
of works of Aristotle into Arabic were made, 
under the direction of Johannes I bn ; al ;® a ]r b 
(i.e. the son of the Patriarch, *ho,^ 
to Renan [1.1., p. 57], is to be distinguished 
from Johannes Mesne, the physician), these 
translations, in part still extant, were regarded 


(according to Abulfaraglus, Histor.Dgnatt.. 
n 158 tt at.) ai faithful but inelegant. 

P “ A man more worthy of mention is Honaln 
Ibn Ishak (Johannitius), a Nestonan, who 
flourished under Motewakkel, and dwdin 
876. Acquainted with the Synac, Arabic, 
and Greek languages, he was atth ® h ® < ^.°v 
a school of interpreters at Bagdad, to which 
his son Ishak Ben Honein and his nephew 
Hobeisch-el-Asam also belonged. The works 
not only of Aristotle himself, but aUo of 
several ancient Aristotelians (Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, Themistius, a ° d ‘ l8 ° N ®°; 
Platonic exegetes, such as Porphyry and 
Ammonius), and of Galeuus and others, were 
translated'into (Syriac and) Arabic. Of 
these translations, also, some 0< th “*‘ “ 
Arabic are stiU existing, but the Syriac 
translations are all lost. (Honein s A^kuo 
translation of the Cattgtrxa has ten edited 
byJuL Theod. Zenker, Leips. 1846 ) In the 
tenth century new translations uot only of 
the works of Aristotle, but also of Theo¬ 
phrastus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Theo- 
mistius, Syrianus, Ammonius, etc., werepr - 
duced by Syrian Christians, of whom the 
most important were the Nestonans, Abu 
Baschar Mata and Jahja ben Adi, the Tagri- 
tan as also Isa Ben Zaraa. The Synao 
translations (or revisions of ®«'N®r tamMa- 
tions) by these men have been lost, but the 
Arabic translations were widely 
and have in large measure been presarved , 
they were used by Alfarabi.AviceimaAver- 
roes, and the other Arabian philosopher. The 
Republic, Tvnceus, and Laws of Plato, were 

als^ translated into Arabic. 

Spain, about 1150) possessed an p r 
the Rep., but he did not the iWiftei^1 Am- 
totle; the book existing in MS. at Pans, 
entitled Siaset (Siyasah), i .e. th ® 

spurious work He Reg,mine 
iecetum Secrelorum, the PWif.c of Axistorie 
ia not known to exist in Arabio. Farther, ex 
tracts from the Neo-Platomsts, especially fro 
Proclus, were transUted into Arabic. The 
Syrians were led, especially hi consequence 
oT their contact with the Arabs, to extend 
their studies beyond the Organon ; they beg 
to cultivate in the Arabic language all the 
branches of philosophy on the basis of An 
totle’s works, and in this they weir after¬ 
wards followed by the Arabs themselves, who 
soon surpassed their Syrian teachers. Alfa- 
rabi and Avicenna were the ooholar of 
Syrian and Christian physicians. The later 
Syrian philosophy bears the typo of the 
Arabian philosophy. The most important 
representative of the former was GregonW 
Barhebrceus or Abulfaraglus, the Ja cobite, 
who lived in the thirteenth century, and was 
descended from Jewish parents, and whose 
compendium of the Peripatetic philosophy 
(Butyrum Sapientue) is still of great autho- 

rity among the Syrians. T? B >iak *1 

“ Alkendi (Abu Jusuf Jacub Ibn Eshak al 

Kendi, the father of Joseph, J ? cob > 

Isaac, the Kendaean, of the district?®|} 
dah) was born at Busra on the PereiMi °^’ 
where later, in the tenth century, the 
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* Brothers of Purity * or tho < 8hso«re 
Brethren,’ who collected in on Encyclopedia 
the learning then acceptable to the Arabians, 
were located. He lived during and after the 
first half of the ninth century, dying about 
870. pe was renowned as a mathematician, 
astrologer, physician, and philosopher. He 
composed commentaries on the logical writ¬ 
ings of Aristotle, and wrote also on metaphy¬ 
sical problems. In theology he was a rational¬ 
ist. His astrology was founded on the hypo¬ 
thesis that all things are so bound together 
by harmonious .causal relations, that each, 
when completely conceived, must represent 
as in a mimr the whole universe 

“ Alfarabi (Abu Nasr Mohammed ben Mo¬ 
hammed ben Tarkhan of Farab), born near 
the end of the ninth century, received his 
philosophical training mainly at Bagdad, 
where he also began to teach. Attached to 
the mystical sect of the SAB, which 8aid Abul 
Chair had founded about a.D. 890 (under the 
unmistakable influence of Buddhism, although 
Tholuck [« Sm{/itmut. n Berlin, 1821, and 
BlUthentammlung ant der Morgmlind. Mgttik, 
Berlin, 1825] assigns to it a purely Moham¬ 
medan origin), Alfarabi went at a later epoch 
to Aleppo and Damascus, where he died a.d. 
950. In logic Alfarabi follows Aristotle 
almost without exception. Whether logic is 
to be r eg ard ed aa a part of philosophy or 
not, depmkds, according to Alfarabi, on the 
greater or lees extension given to the concep¬ 
tion of philosophy, and is therefore a useless 
question. Argumentation la the instrument 
by which to develop the unknown from the 
known; it is employed by the *f*M top 'cut ; 
logicn docent is the theory which relates to 
this instrument, argumentation, or which 
treats of it as its subject (embjectum). Yet 
logio also treats of single concepts (incom- 
pitxa) as elements of judgments and argu¬ 
mentations (according to Alfarabi, as reported 
by Albertus M., De PrcedicML i. 2 teq., cf. 
Prontl, Getck. der Log., IL p. 802 ee?.). Alfa¬ 
rabi defines the universal (see Alb. M., De 
Fraed. , if. 5) as the ttJtwa de nultitet in multit, 
which definition is followed Immediately by 
the inference that the universal has no exist¬ 
ence apart from the Individual (nen K&bet etoe 
tepmratum a multit). It it worthy of notice 
that Alfarabi does not admit in its absolute 
sense the aphorism : singular* tentitur , teittwr- 
tale intelhgihtr, but teaches that the singular, 
although In its material aspect an object of 
sensible perception, exists in Ha formal aspect 
in the intellect, and, on the other hand, that 
the universal, although as such belonging to 
the intellect, exists also in seam, in so far as 
H exists blinded with the individual (Alb., 
Aa. post. i. 1, 8). Among the contents of the 
Metaphysics of Alfarabi, mention should be 
made of his proof of the existence of Qod, 
which was employed by Albertus Magnus and 
later philosophers. This proof is founded on 
Plat., TYm.,p. 28: rq) y «VOftcvy (fxLpev wr’ 
<h rCov rues dvdytaqv efrut y«vccH9ct, and 
Arist, Metapk., xli. 7: fort rotVw rt ko! 
o Kivtl, etc., or on the principle that all 


ohange and all development must have a 
cause. Alfarabi distinguishes (Abates (huet- 
ttoaaw, eh. 8 teq., in Schmolders Doc. Pkil. 
Ar., n. 44), between that which has a possible 
and that whioh has a necessary existence, just 
as Plato and Aristotle distinguish between 
the changeable and the eternal). If the pos¬ 
sible is to exist in reality, a cause is neces¬ 
sary thereto. The world is composite, hence 
it had a beginning or was caused (ch. 2). But 
the series of oauees and effects can neither 
recede t«i infinitum, nor return like a circle 
into itself: it must, therefore, depend upon 
some neoessaiy link, and this link is the first 
being (ent prtmum). This first being exiete 
necessarily; the supposition of its non¬ 
existence involves a contradiction. It is un¬ 
caused, and needs in order to its existence no 
cause external to itself. It is the oauee of 
all that exists. Its eternity implies Its per¬ 
fection. It is free from all accidents, ft !• 
simple and unchangeable. As the absolutely 
Good it is at once absolute thought, absolute 
object of thought, and absolute thinking being 
(inteUigentia, intelligible, intelligent). It hae 
wisdom, life, insight, might, and will, beauty, 
excellence, brightness; it enjoys the highest 
happiness, is the first willing being and the first 
object of will (desire). In the knowledge of 
this being, Alfarabi (De rebut ttudio Ariel. 
pkiL preemitt, Oomm., oh. 4, ap. Schmuldera, 
Doc.pk. Arab., p. 22), sees the end of philo¬ 
sophy, and he defines the practical duty of 
man as consisting in rising, so far as human 
force permits it, into likeness with God. In 
his teachings respecting that whioh is caused 
by or derived from God (Abates Quettt, oh. 
6 teg,), Alfarabi follows the Neo-Platonista. 
His fundamental conception is expressed by 
the word emanation. The first created thing 
was the Intellect, which came forth from the 
first being (the Nov? of Plotinus; this doc¬ 
trine was logically consistent only for Plo¬ 
tinus, not for Alfarabi, since the former re¬ 
presented his One as superior to all pre¬ 
dicates, while Alfarabi, in agreement with 
Aristotle and with religious dogmatics, recog¬ 
nised in his first being intelligence). From 
this intellect flowed forth, as a new emana¬ 
tion, the Oosmical Soul, in the complication 
and combination of whose ideas the basic of 
corporeality is to be found. Emanation pro¬ 
ceeds from the higher or outer spheres to 
the lower or inn e r ones. In bodies, matter 
and form are n eo e s s arily combined with each 
other. Terrestrial bodies are composed of 
the four elements. The lower physical powers, 
up to the potential intellect, are dependent on 
matter. The potential intellect, through the 
operation (in-beaming) of the active divine 
intellect, la made actual (intellects in actu or 
in qfftetu), and this actual intellect, as result¬ 
ing from development, msy be celled acquired 
intellect (intellects acquisitus, after the doc¬ 
trine of Alexander of Aphrodisias, concerning 
the pov? hruenfrot). The aotual human in¬ 
tellect is free from matter, and is a simple 
substance, which alone survives the death of 
| the body end remains indestructible. Evil is 
a necessary condition of good in a finite 
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world. All things are under divine guidance 
and aro good, since all was created by God. 
Between the human understanding and the 
things which it nooks to know there exists 
(as Alfarabi teaches, Dc Intel/ecto et Intel- 
Uctu,p. 48 *«/.) a similarity of form, which 
arises from their having both been formed by 
the same first being, and which makes know¬ 
ledge possible. 

•* Avicenna (Abu Ali Al Hosain Abdallah 
Ibn Sina) was born at Afsenna, in the pro¬ 
vince of Bokhara, in the year 1)80/ His mind 
was early developed by the study of theology, 
philosophy, and medicine, and in his youth lie 
had already written a scientific encyclopedia. 

He taught medicine and philosophy in Ispa¬ 
han. Ho died at Hamadan in the fifty-eighth 
year of his life. His modical Canon was em¬ 
ployed for centuries as the basis of instruction. 

In philosophy he set out from the doctrines 
of Alfarabi, but modified them by omitting 
many Neo-Platonic theorems and approxi¬ 
mating more nearly to the real doctime of 
Aristotle. The principle on which his logic 
was founded, and which Averrocs adopted 
and Albertus Magnus often cites, was des¬ 
tined to exert a great influence. It was 
worded thus : Intellects in /aims agit unt- 
versaUtatem (Alb., Dt Pradtcab, U. 3 and b). 
The genus, as also the species, the differentia 
the accidens, and the proprium, are in them¬ 
selves neither universal nor singular. But 
the thinking mind, by comparing the similar 
forms, forms the genus logicum, which answers 
to the definition of the genus, viz.; that; it is 
predicated of many objects specifically diffe¬ 
rent, and answers the question,' What is it r 
(tells the quiditas). It is the genus naturale 
which furnishes the basis of comparison. 
When the mind adds to the generic and spe¬ 
cific the individual accidents, the singular is 
formed (Avic., Log., Venice edition, 1508,1. 
12, ap. Prantl, Oeschichte tier Login, u. o47 
sco.) Only figuratively, according to Avi¬ 
cenna, can the genus bo called matter and the 
specific difference form; such phraseology 
(frequent in Aristotle) is not strictly cor¬ 
rect Avicenna distinguishes several modes 
of generic existence, viz.: ante res , in rebus, 
and post res. Genera are ante res in the mind 
of God ; for all that exists is rolated to God 
as a work of art is related to an artist; it 
existed in his wisdom and will before its en¬ 
trance into the world of manifold existence ; 
in this sense, and only in thin sense, is> the 
universal before the individual. Realized 
with its accidents in matter, the genus con¬ 
stitutes the natural thing, res naturahs, in 
which the universal essence is immanent. 
The third mode of the existence of the genus 
is that which it has in being conceived by 
the human intellect; when the latter abstracts 
the form and then compares it again with the 
individual objects to which by one and the 
same definition it bolongs, in this compa¬ 
rison (respects) is contained the universal 
(Avic., Loy., f. 12 i Mthtph., v. 1,2, f. 87, m 
Prantl, ii. p. 849). Our thought, which is 
directed to things, contains nevertheless ,dis- 
positions which are peculiar to itself; when 
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things are thought, there is added in thought 
something which does not exist outside of 
thought. Thus universality as such, the 
generic concept and the specific diffeience, 
the subject and predicate, and other similar 
elements, belong only to thought. Now it is 
possible to direct the attention, not merely to 
things, but also to the dispositions which are 
peculiar to thought, and this takes place^in 
logic ( Metaph ., i. 2 ; iii. 10, in Prantl, u. p. 320 
sen.). On this is based the distinction of 
* first ’ and ‘ second intentions.’ The direction 
of attention to things is the first intention 
(intentio prima ); the second intention (tn- 
trntio secunda) is directed to the dispositions 
which are peculiar to our thinking concern¬ 
ing things. Since the universal as such be¬ 
longs not to things, but to thought, it belongs 
to the second intention. The principle of in¬ 
dividual plurality, according to Avicenna, is 
matter, which ho regards, not with Alfarabi 
as an emanation from the Cosmical Soul, but 
with Aristotle as eternal and uncreated; all 
potentiality is grounded in it, as actuality is 
in God. Nothing changeable can come forth 
directly from tho unchangeable first cause. 
His first and only direct product is the tntef- 
ligentia prima (the vot*S of Plotinus, as with 
Alfarabi); from it the chain of emanations 
extends through the various celestial spheres 
down to our earth. But the issuing of the 
lower from the higher is to be conceived, not 
as a single, temporal act, but as an eternal 
act, in which cause and effeot are synchro¬ 
nous. The cause which gave to things their 
existence must continually maintain them 
in oxistence; it is an error to imagine that 
things once brought into existence oontinue 
therein of themselves. Notwithstanding Its 
dependence on God, the world has existed 
from eternity. Time and motion always were 
(Avic. Metaph., vi. 2, e< al\ rf. the account hi 
the Tractatus de Enoribut, ap. Haurcau, rn. 
Sc., i. p. 308). Avicenna distinguishes a two¬ 
fold development of our potential understand¬ 
ing into actuality, the one common, depend¬ 
ing on instruction, the other rare, and depen¬ 
dent on immediate divine illumination. Ac¬ 
cording to a report transmitted to us by 
Averrocs, Avicenna, in his Philosophia One *- 
talis, which has not come down to us, con¬ 
tradicted his Aristotelian principles, and con¬ 
ceived God as a heavenly body. 

«Algazel (Abu Hamed Mohammed Ibn 
Achmod Al-Ghazz&li), born X.D. 1059 at 
Ghazzul&h in Khorasan, taught first at Bag¬ 
dad, and afterwards, having become a Sufi, 
resided in Syria. He died a.d. till at Tus. 
Ho was a sceptic in philosophy, but only 
that his faith might be all the stronger in 
the doctrines of thoology. His course in this 
respect marked a reaction of the exclusively 
religious principle of Mohammedanism against 
philosophical speculation—which in spite of 
all accommodation had not made itself fully 
orthodox—and particularly against Aristote- 
lianism; between the mysticism of the Neo- 
Platonists, on the contrary, and the Sflflsm 
of Algazel, there existed an essontlal siflnity, 
In his Mukacid aljihsi/a (Maqdfidu 
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•i/ah), * The Aims of the Philosophers/ Algazel 
sets forth the doctrines of philosophy follow¬ 
ing essentially Alfarabi and particularly Avi¬ 
cenna. Theso doctrines are then subjected by 
him to a hostile criticism in his Tehafot at 
Jitasifa (Tahdfutu H-Faldsifah), ‘Against the 
Philosophers/ while in his ‘ Fundamental 
Principles of Faith/ he presents positively 
his own views. Averrocs wrote by way of 
rejoinder his Destructio Destructions Pkiloso- 
phorum . Algazel exerted himsolf especially 
to excite a fear of the chastisements of God, 
since in his opinion tho men of his times were 
living in too great assurance. Against the 
philosophers he defended particularly the re¬ 
ligious dogmas of the creation of the world 
in time and out of nothing, tho reality of the 
divine attributes, and the resurrection of the 
body, as also the power of God to work mi¬ 
racles, in opposition to the supposed law of 
cause and effect. In the Middle Ages, his 
exposition of logic, metaphysics, and physics, 
as givon in the Makacid , was much read. 

“The result of the scepticism of Algazel 
was in the East the triumph of an unphiloso- 
phical orthodoxy ; after him there arose in that 
quarter no philosopher worthy of mention. 
On the other hand, tho Arabian philosophy 
began to flourish in Spain, where a succession 
of thinkers cultivated its vuriouB branches. 

M Avompace (Abu Bekr Mohammed ben 
Jahja Ibn Badja), born at Saragossa near 
the end of the eleventh century, was cele¬ 
brated as a physician, mathematician, astro¬ 
nomer, and philosopher. About 1118 he 
wrote, at Seville, a numbor of logical trea¬ 
tises. At a later period he lived in Granada, 
and afterwards also in Africa. He died at a 
not very advancod age in 1138, without 
having completed any extensive works ; yet 
he wrote several smaller (mostly lost) trea¬ 
tises, among which, according to Munk 
(M Stonges , p. 886), were Logical Tractates 
(still oxisting, according to Casiri, Biblioth. 
Arabico-Hisp. Escuritilensis , i. p. 171), in the 
library of tho Escurial), a work on the soul, 
another on the conduct of tho solitary (rSgime 
du solitaire'}, also on the union of the universal 
intellect with man, and a farewell letter; to 
these may be added commentaries on tho 
Physics, Meteorology , and other works of 
Aristotle relating to physical science. Munk 
gives the substance of tho ‘ Conduct of the 
Solitary/ os reported by a Jewish philoso¬ 
pher of the fourteenth century, Moses of Nar- 
bonne (Mil,, pp. 380-409). This work treats 
of the degrees by which the soul rises from 
that instinctive life which it shares with the 
lower animals, through gradual emancipation 
from materiality and potentiality to tho 
acquired intellect ( intellects aeguisitus ) 
which is an emanation from the active intel¬ 
lect or Deity, Avompace scorns (according 
to Avcrroes, De Anima , fol. 1G8 a) to have 
identified the intellect us materials with the 
imaginative faculty. In the highest grade 
of knowledge (in self-consciousness) thought 
is identical with its object. 

«Abubacer (Abu Bakr Mohammed ben 
Abd al Malic Ibn Tophail al Keisi) was bom j 


in abont the year 1100, at Wadi-Asch 
(Guadix), in Andalusia, and died in 1185, in 
Morocco. He was celebrated as a physician, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet, and 
pursued still further the path of speculation 
opened up by Ibn Badja. His chief work, 
that has come down to us, is entitled 
Huji Ibn Jakdhan (Haiyu bnu Yag%ari), 
i.e. the Living One, the Son of the Waking 
One. The fundamental idea is the same 
as in Ibn Badja’s * Conduct of the Solitary *; 
it is an exposition of the gradual deve¬ 
lopment of the capacities of man to the 
point where his intellect becomes one with 
the Divine. But Ibn Tophail goes consider¬ 
ably farther than his predecessor in main¬ 
taining the independence of man in opposition 
to the institutions and opinions of human 
society. In his thoory he represents tho indi¬ 
vidual as developing himself without external 
aid. That independence of thought and will, 
which man now owes to the whole course of 
tho previous history of the human race, is re¬ 
garded by him as existing in the natural 
man, out of whom he makes an extra histo¬ 
rical ideal Hike Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century). Ibn Tophail regards positive reli¬ 
gion, with its law founded on reward and 
punishment, as only a necessary means of 
discipline for the multitude; religious con¬ 
ceptions are in his view only types or enve¬ 
lopes of that truth to the logical comprehen¬ 
sion of which the philosopher gradually 
approaches. 

“Averrocs (Abul Walid Mohammed Ibn 
Achmed Ibn Roschd), born a.d. 1126, at Cor¬ 
dova, where his grandfather and father filled 
high judicial offices, studied first positive 
theology and jurisprudence, and then medi¬ 
cine, mathematics, and philosophy. He ob¬ 
tained subsequently the offico of judge at 
Seville, and afterwards at Cordova. He was 
a junior contemporary and friend of Ibn Top¬ 
hail, who presented him to Calif Abu Jacub 
Jusuf, soon after the latter’s ascent of the 
throno (1163), and recommended him, in place 
of himself, for the work of preparing an 
analysis of the works of Anstotle. Ibn 
Roschd won the favour of this prince, who 
was quite familiar with the problems of phi¬ 
losophy, and at a later epoch he became his 
physician in ordinary (1182). For a timo 
also he was in favour with a son of the prince, 
Jacub Almansur, who succeeded to his 
father’s rule in 1184, and he was still honoured 
by him in 1195. But soon after this date ho 
was accused of cultivating the philosophy 
and science of antiquity to the prejudice of 
the Mohammedan religion, and was robbed by 
Almansur of his dignitios and banished to 
Elisami (Lucena) near Cordova; he was 
afterwards tolerated in Morocco. A strict 
prohibition was issued against the study of 
Greek philosophy, and whatever works on 
logic and motaphysics were discovered were 
delivered to the flames. Averrotis died in 
1108, in his seventy-third year Soon after, 
the rule of the Moors in Spain came to an 
end. The Arabian philosophy was extin¬ 
guished, and liberal culture sunk under the 
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excluiire ml# of th# Koran and of dog- 
matica , 

“Averroes shows for Aristotle the most 
unconditional reverence, going in this respect 
much farther than Avicenna; he considers 
him, as the founders of religion are wont to 
be considered, as the man whom alone, among 
all men, God permitted to reach the highest 
summit of perfection. Aristotle was, in his ! 
opinion, the founder and perfecter of scientific { 
knowledge. In logic, Averroes everywhere 
limits himself to merely annotating Aristotle. 
The principle of Avicenna: intellectus in forints 
agit universalitatem, is also his (Averr., De An., 
i. 8 ., cf. Alb. M., De Priedicab., ii. ch. 6). 
Science treats not of universal things, but 
of individuals under their universal aspect, 
which the understanding recognises after 
making abstraction of their common nature 
(Destr. destr. fol 17 : Scientia autern non est 
scientia rei universalis, *ed est scientia parti- 
cularium modo universally quemjacitintellectus 
in particularibus, quum abstrahit ab i is natnram 
unum communem, quae, divisa est in mater tie.) 
The forms, which are developed through the in¬ 
fluence of higher forms , and in the last resort 
through the influence of Deity , are contained 
embryonically m matter. 

“ The most noticeable thing in his psycho¬ 
logy is the explanation which he gives of the 
Aristotelian distinction between the active 
and the passive intellect (vovs Tra&jTiKOs and 
iroirjrucos). Thomas Aquinas, who opposes 
the explanation, gives it in these words : In * 
tellectum substantiam esse omnino ub anima sepa- 
ratam , esseque unum in omnibus hominibus ;— 
nee Deum facere posse quod sint plures intel¬ 
lectus; but, he says, Averroes added : pei ■ ra- 
tionem concludo de necessitate quod intellectus 
est untw numero, fir miter tamen teneo opposition 
per fidenu In his commentary to the twelfth 
book of the Metaphysics, Averroes compares 
the relation of the active reason to man with 
that of the sun to vision; as the sun, by its 
light, brings about the act of seeing, so the 
aotive reason enables us to know; hereby 
the rational capacity in man is developed into 
actual reason, which is one with the active 
reason. Averroes attempts to recognise two 
opinions, the one of which he ascribes to 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, and the other to 
Themistius and the other commentators. 
Alexander, he says, had held the passive in¬ 
tellect (vovs naOrfTLKog) to be a mere * dis¬ 
position * connected with the animal faculties, 
and, in order that it might be able perfectly 
to receive all forms, absolutely formless ; this 
disposition was in us, but the active intellect 
(vow? troii^iKOs), was without us ; after our 
death our individual intellects no longer 
existed. Themistius, on the contrary, and 
the other commentators, had regarded the 
passive intellect not as a mere disposition 
connected with «*he lower psychical powers, 
but as inhering in the same substratum to 
which the active intellect belonged ; this sub¬ 
stratum, according to them, was distinct from 
those animal powers of the soul which depend 
on material organs, and as it was immaterial, 
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immortality was to be predicated of the indi¬ 
vidual intellect inhering in it Averroes, on 
*the other hand, held that the passive intel¬ 
lect (voGs iraOrfTucoi) was, indeed, more than 
a mere disposition, and assumed (with The¬ 
mistius and most of the other Commentators, 
except Alexander) that the same substance 
was passive and active intellect (namely, the 
former in so far as it received forms, the 
latter in so fnr as it constructed forms); but 
he denied that the same substance iu itself 
and in its individual existence was both pas¬ 
sive and active, assuming (with Alexander) 
that there existed only one active intellect in 
the world, and that man had only the * dis¬ 
position * in virtue of which he could be 
affected by the active intellect; when the 
active intellect came in contaot with this 
disposition there arose in us the passive 
or material intellect, the one active intel¬ 
lect becoming on its entranoe into the 
plurality of souls particularized iu them, 
just as light is decomposed into the diffe¬ 
rent colours in bodies. The passive intel¬ 
lect was (according to Munk’s translation): 

* Une chose composes de la disposition' qui exists 
en nous et dun intellect qui se joint a cette dis¬ 
position, et qui , en tant qu'il y est joint, est un 
intellect prtdispost (en puissance) et non pas 
un intellect en acte , mais qui est intellect sn 
acte en tant qu'il n'est plus joint a la disposi¬ 
tion ’ (from the Commentaire moyen sur Is traiti 
de l'Ame, in Munk’s Mil, p. 447); the active 
intellect worked first upon the passive, so as 
to develop it into actual and acquired intel¬ 
lect, and then on this latter, which it absorbed 
into itself, so that after our death it could be 
said that our voGs, mind, continued to exist— 
though not as an individual substanoe, but 
only as an element of the nnivenal mind. But 
Averroes did not identify this universal mind 
(as Alexander of Aphrodisias identified the 
voGs wotT/Tucds) with the Deity himself, 
but conceived it (following in this the earlier 
Arabian commentators and directly the Neo- 
Platonists) as an emanation from the Deity, 
and as the mover of the lowest of the celestial 
circles, *.«. the sphere of the moon. This 
doctrine was developed by Averroes, parti¬ 
cularly in his comtaentanes on the De Anssto, 
whereas, in the Paraphrase (written earlier) 
he had expressed himself in a more indivi¬ 
dualistic sense (Averr., an. Munk, Melanges, 
p. 442 seq.). The psychological teaching of 
Averroes resembled, therefore, in the cha¬ 
racter of its definitions, that of Themistius, 
but in its real content that of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, since both AverroSs and 
Alexander limited the individual existence of 
the human intellect (voG«) to the period pro- 
ceding death, and recognized the eternity 
only of the one universal active intellect 
(voGv wowyrueds). For this reason the doc¬ 
trine of the Alexandrists and of the Aver- 
roists were both condemned by the Oathollo 
Church. 

« Averroes professed himself in no sense 
hostile to religion* least of all to Mohamme¬ 
danism, which he regarded as the most perfect 
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of all religions He demanded in the philo¬ 
sopher a grateful adherence to the religion of 
his people, the religion in which he was 
educated. But by this 4 adherence * he meant 
only a skilful accommodation of his views 
and life to the requirements of positive reli¬ 
gion—a course which could not but fail to 
satisfy the real defenders of the religious 
principle. Averroes considered religion as 
containing philosophical truth under the veil 
of figurative representation; by allegorical 
interpretation one might advance to purer 
knowledge, while the masses held to the 
literal sense. The highest grade of intelli¬ 
gence was philosophical knowledge; the pecu¬ 
liar religion of the philosopher consisted in 
the deepening of his knowledge; for man 
could offer to God no worthier cultus than 
that of the knowledge of his works, through 
which we attain to the knowlege of God him¬ 
self in the fulness of His essence. (Averroes 
in the larger Commentary on the Metaphap. 
Monk, Mdangts, P. 455 «y.) w 

Dr. Marcus Dods remarks that 44 in philoso¬ 
phy the attainments of the Arabians have 
probably been overrated (see Lit. Hist. of 
Middle Agee, by Barrington, p. 445) rather 
than depreciated. As middle-men or trans¬ 
mitters, indeed, their importance can scarcely 
be too highly estimated. They were keen 
students of Aristotle when the very language 
in which be wrote was unknown in Roman 
Christendom: and the commentaries of Aver- 
rotfs on the most exact of Greek philosophers 
are said to be worthy of the text. It was at 
the Mohammedan uni varsity in his native 
city of Cordova, and from Arabian teachers, 
that this precursor of Spinoza derived those 
germs of thought whose fruit may be seen in 
the whole history of scholastic theology. 
And just before Averroee entered these 
learned halls, a young man passed.from them, 
equipped with the same learning, and gifted 
with genius and penetration of judgment 
which have mode bis opinions final wher¬ 
ever the name of Memonides is known. Un¬ 
doubtedly these two fellow-citizens—the 
Mohammedan Arab and the Arabic-speak¬ 
ing Jew—have left their mark deep on all 
subsequent Jewish and Christian learning. 
And even though it be doubted whether their 
influence has been wholly beneficial, they may 
well be claimed as instances of the intellec¬ 
tual ardour which Mohammedan learning 
could inspire or awaken. A recent writer of 
great promise in the philosophy of religion 
has assigned to the Arab thinkers the honour¬ 
able function of creating modern philosophy. 
4 Theology and philosophy became in the 
hands of the Moors fused and blended ; the 
Greek scientific theory as to the origin of 
things interwound with the Hebrew faith in 
a Creator. And so speculation became in a 
new and higher sense theistic ; and the inter¬ 
pretation of the universe, the explication of 
God's relation to it and its relation to God.' 
(Fairbairn’s Studies, p. 898.) But specula¬ 
tion had become theistic long before there 
was an Arab philosophy. The same ques¬ 
tions which form the staple of modem philo¬ 


sophy were dismissed at Alexandria three 
centuries before Mohammed; and there is 
scarcely a Christian thinker of the third or 
fourth century who does not write in pre¬ 
sence of the great problem of God's connection 
with the world, the relation of the Infinite to 
the finite, of the unseen intangible Spirit to 
the crass material universe. What we have 
here to do with, however, is not to ascertain 
whether modern philosophy be truly the off¬ 
spring of the unexpected marriage of Aris¬ 
totle and the Koran, but whether the religion 
promulgated in the latter is or is not obstruc¬ 
tive of intellectual effort and enlightenment. 
And enough has been said to show that there 
is nothing in the religion which necessarily 
and directly tends to obstruct either philo¬ 
sophy or science; though when we consider 
the history and achievements of that race 
which has for six centuries been the leading 
representative of Islam, we are inclined to 
add that there is nothing in the religion which 
necessarily leads on the mind to the highest 
intellectual effort. Voltaire, in his own ner¬ 
vous way, exclaims, 4 1 detest the Turks, as 
the tyrants of their wives and the enemies of 
the arts.’ And the religion has shown an 
affinity for such uncivilised races. It has not 
taken captive any race which possesses a rich 
literature, nor has it given birth to any work 
of which the world demands a translation; and 
precisely in so far as individuals have shown 
themselves possessed of great speculative and 
creative genius, have they departed from the 
rigid orthodoxy of the Koran. We should 
oonclude, therefore, that the outburst of lite¬ 
rary and scientific enthusiasm in the eighth 
century was due, not direotly to the influence 
of the Mohammedan religion, but to the mental 
awakening and exultant consciousness of 
power and widened horizon that came to the 
conquering Saracens. At first their newly- 
awakened energy found scope in other fields 
than that of philosophy. 4 Marte undique 06- 
etrepenti, mux is vix er at locus.' But when the 
din of war died down, the voice of the Muses 
was heard, and the same fervour which hod 
made the Saracen arms irresistible, was spent 
now in the acquirement of knowledge.”—J/o- 
hammtd , Buddha , and Christ , p. 113.) 

PICTURES. Muhammad cursed 
the painter or drawer of men and animals 
(Miehkat , book xii, ch. i. pt. I), and conse¬ 
quently they are held to be unlawful. 

PILGRIMAGES TO MAKKAH 

are of two kinds : the Hojj or specia l pilgri¬ 
mage performed in the month of £u ’1-Hijjah, 
and the ‘ Umrah , or visitation, which may be 
performed at any time of the year, [hojj, 

4 U UR AH.] 

PlR (;**). The Persian word for 
an elder. A term used for a murshid, or 
religious leader. [surusM.] 

PLAGUES OF EGYPT. The fol¬ 
lowing references occur to the ten plagues of 
Egypt in the Qur'an. 
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Sarah viii. 127-186: “ Alreedy h*d we 
chastised the people of Pharaoh with dearth 
and scarcity of fruits, that haply they might 
take warning: and when good fell to then* 
lot they said, 4 This is our due.’ But if ill 
befell them,they regarded Moses and his par- 
tizans as (the birds) of ill omen. Yet, was 
not their evil omen from God ? But most o.f 
them knew it not. And they said, 4 What¬ 
ever sign thou bring us for our enchantment, 
we will not believe on thee. And we sent 
upon them the flood and the locusts and the 
qummal (Uce) and the frogs and the blood, 

_clear signs— ^but they behaved proudly, 

and were a sinful people. And when any 
plague fell upon them, they said, * 0 Moses. 
pray for us to thy Lord, according to that 
which he hath covenanted with thee: Truly 
If thou take off the plague from us, we will 
■urely believe thee, and will surely send the 
children of Israel with thee.’ But when we 
had taken off the plague from them, and the 
time which God had granted them had ex¬ 
pired, behold 1 they broke their promise. 
Therefore we took vengeance on them and 
drowned them in the sea, because they treated 
our signs as falsehoods and were heedless of 
them. And we gave to the people who had 
been brought so low, the eastern and the 
western lands, which we had blessed as an 
heritage: and the good word of thy Lord was 
fulfilled on the children of Israel because 
they had borne up with patience: and we 
destroyed the works and the structures of 
Pharaoh and his people: And we brought 
the ohildren of Israel across the sea, and they 
came to a people who gave themselves up to 
their idol.. Theyeeid, ‘ 0 Mo.e. 1 meke us 
a god, as they have gods. He said, Verily, 
ye ere an ignorant people: for the W0 "{“P 
they practice will be destreyed, and that 
which they do is Tanityl’” 

In the Sarah XTii. 108-104, they are re¬ 
ferred to as “nine clear signs," which some 
commentators understand to be the command¬ 
ments of Moses. 

««yye heretofore gave to Moses nine clear 
signs. Ask thou, therefore, the children of 
Israel how it was when he came unto them, 
and Pharaoh said to him, ‘Verily, I deem 
thee, 0 Moses, a man enchanted. 

44 Said Moses, 4 Thou knowest that none 
hath sent down these clear signs but the 
Lord of the Heavens and of the Earth; and 
I surely deem thee, 0 Pharaoh, a person 
loat.* ” 

Hr. Sale, translating from the Jalilin and 
al-Baiylwi, aaye: “Theae were, the chang¬ 
ing his rod into a serpent, the making his 
hand white and shining,th«.producinglocusts, 
Uce, frogs, and blood, the diridmg of the Bed 
See, the bringing water ont of the rock, and 
the shaking of Mount Sinai over the children 
of Israel. In lien of the three last, some reckon 
tL inundetion of the Nile, the bUrtmg of 
the corn end scarcity of the fruits of the 
earth. These words, however, are interpreted 
be others not of nine miracle*, but of nine 
commandments, which Moses gave his people, 
iinHere thus numbered up by Muhammad 
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himself to a Jew, who asked him the ques¬ 
tion, viz. That they should not be guilty of 
idolatry, nor steal, nor commit adultery or 
murder, nor practise sorcery or usury, nor 
accuse an innocent man to take away hia life, 
or a modest woman of whoredom, nor desert 
the army, to which he added the observing of 
the Sabbath as a tenth commandment, but 
which peculiarly regarded the Jews, upon 
which answer, it is said, the Jew kissed the 
Prophet’s hand and feet." 

PLANETS. Arabic ai-sayydrah 
According to Arabic writers, 


as-Sayyarcth, the wandering stars, as distin¬ 
guished from fixed stars, or an-Najumu *- 

mvdbit («h yn Thwe P Uneta 

are said to be situated in the seven firma¬ 
ments in the following order: (1) Al-Qfijnar, 
Moon; (2) Mercury; (3) ZuAroA, 

Venus ; (4) ash-Shanxi, Sun ; (5) 

Mars ; (6) al-Mushtari , Jupiter; (7) SMat, 
Saturn. ( Vide Ka*h$haf-i-Uuluh*U *» bco.) 

It will be seen that the Arabian arrange¬ 
ment of the planets is that of Ptolemy, who 
placed the earth in the centre of the universe, 
and nearest to it the moon, whose synodic 
revolution is the shortest of all, being per* 
formed in 29$ days. Next to the moon he 
placed Mercury, who returns to his conjunc¬ 
tions in 116 days. After Mercury foUowed 
Venus, whose periodic time is oo4 days. 
Beyond Venus he placed the Sun, then Mers, 
next Jupiter, and lastly Saturn, beyond which 
are the fixed stars. 

PLUNDER. Arabic yhfinimah 
(M), fay* (*o*). If Imam, or 

leader of the Muslim army, conquer a country 
by force of arms, he is at liberty to leave 
the land in possession of the original proprie¬ 
tors, provided they pay tribute, or he may 
divide it amongst the Muslims; but with 
regard to movable property, it is unlawful 
for him to leave it in possession of the inm- 
dels, but he must bring it away with the 
army and divide it amongst the soldiers. 
Four-fifths of the spoils belong to the troops, 
and the remaining one-fifth must be divided 
into three equal portions for the relief of 
orphans, the feeding of the poor, and the en¬ 
tertainment of travellers. Captives form part 
of the plunder. All cattle and baggage which 
cannot be carried away upon a retreat, must 
be destroyed. (Hidayaky vol. iL p. 169; Miihkat, 
book xvii ch. viii. pt. 1.) 

POETS. Arabic thd'ir (/>W), pi. 
thu'ard’. Poetry, thi‘r (f*) : Mu- 
bammed repudiated the idea of being e poet. 
See Qur’in. 

Surah xxxvi. 69 : 44 We have not taught 
hi iyi poetry, nor was it proper for him; it is 
but a reminder and a plain Qur’&n.” 

Surah lxix. 40, 41: 44 Verily it is the speech 
of a noble apostle ; and it is not the speech 
of a poet.” 

The Qur’an being in manifest rhythm, and 
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in tome placet actual poetry, the declaration 
of the Prophet, that he was not a poet has 
much perplexed the commentators But the 
Imftm Fakhra ’d Din ar-R&zi, has hit upon 
the following clever explanation of the dif¬ 
ficulty. He says* that in order^to be a poet 
it is absolutely necessary that the poems 
should not be impromptu versee, but delibe¬ 
rately framed, and that, therefore, although 
the Qurtn contains poetry (for example, in 
8 fir ah xciv., which begins thus 

«x\) tj xi 

i ))j iaUft Uu ,) 

A lam naskrak laka fadraJca, 

Wa wa?a*na *anka wixraka . 

** Hare we not opened thy breast for thee ? 

And taken off from thee thy burden ? ” ) 

it is not really poetry, beoause the writer did 
not deliberately intend to produce the 
rhythm I 

The same excuse is urged for the lines 
which Muhammad is related to have uttered 
impromptu when his toe was wounded in 
battle 

ca-il ,Ja 
u 4111 JtH- Jk) 

HcU anti ilia i$baHm damiti t 
Wafi sabili 'Uahi md la git i. 

“ Art thou anything but a toe covered with 
blood? 

M What has happened to thee has been in 
the road of God." 

Arabic scholars (see Kashfu 1$ (Makati V- 
Funvn, in loco ) divide the Arabic poets into 
six periods:— 

(1) Al-Jahilxyun y those in the time of igno¬ 
rance t or before Islam, such as the ancient 
Arabic poets Zuhair, Tarafah, Imru *1 Qais, 
4 Amr ibn Eulsum, al-Haris, and ‘Antarah. 

(2) Al-Mukhzaramun (lit. “ spurious”), 
those born in the time of ignorance, but who 
embraced Islam, as Labid and Hassan, whose 
names occur in the traditions. 

(3) Al-Mutagaddimun (lit. ** first ”), those 
who were born in the time of Islam, of parents 
who were converts to Islam, as Jarir and 
Farazdaq. 

(4) A l-Muwalladun, those who were born 
of true-born Muslims, as Bashar. 

(5) Al-Muhdigun, the third generation of 
Muslim poets, as Abu Tammam, and Bukhtari. 

(6) Al-Muta'akjikhirun (lit, “ the last ”), all 
succeeding poets. 

The Aiutaqciddifnum , the Muw<illtidun % and 
the Mubdi&un, correspond with the Afhdb, the 
Tdbi i un i and the Tdbi ‘Tail* tin, or the three 
first generations of Muslims. 

There are seven poems of ancient Arabia, 
who are known in history as the Mu'allaqdt) 
or “ suspended," because they had been in 
turn suspended on the walls of the Makkan 
temple. They are also known as Muzahhahdt, 
or the “ golden ” poems, because they were 
written in gold. The names of their authors 
are Zuhair, Tarafah, Imru ’I-Qais, ‘Amru ibn 
Kulsum, al-Haris, ‘Antarah, and Labid. The 


last of the seven. embraced Ialixn. It is re¬ 
lated that Labid had posted up in the Ka'bah 
his poem, beginning:— 

JMuBtUU ^ jo* 

Ala kulla $ha'\n md jghala } Udha bd{ilu. 

“ Know that everything is vanity but God." 

But that when he saw the first verses of 
the Sfiratu ’1-Baqarah (U) of the Qur'&a 
osted up, he withdrew nis verses and em- 
raced Isl&m. Muhammad repaid Labid with 
the compliment that the words, “ Know that 
everything is vanity but God,” were the truest 
words ever uttered by a poet. ( Miihkdt , book 
xxii. ch. x.) 

In the earlier part of his mission, Mu^am- 
mad affected to despise the poets, and in the 
Qur’an we find him saying (Surah xxvi. 224\ 
11 Those who go astray follow the poets"; 
and in the Traditions, Miehkdt , book xxii 
ch. x.: « A belly full of purulent matter is 
better than a belly full of poetry.” But 
when Labid and Hass&n embraced Isl&m, the 
poets rise into favour, and the Prophet utters 
the wise but cautious Baying, that (i poetry is a 
kind of composition, which if it is good it is 
good, and if it is bad it is bad.” In the battle 
with the BanuQuraizah, the Prophet called out 
to Hassan the poet, “ Abuse the infidels in yonr 
verse, for truly the Holy Spirit (in the IjUdifl 
it is Gabriel) will help you.” It is also re¬ 
lated that the Prophet used to say, M 0 Lord! 
help Jjlassan the poet by the Holy Spirit (or 

It is generally admitted by Arabic scholars 
that the golden age of Arabic poetry was that 
immediately preceding or contemporaneous 
with Muhammad, and that from the time of 
Muhammad there was a gradual decline. This 
is not surprising,inasmuch as the Qur’an is con¬ 
sidered the most perfect model of composi¬ 
tion ever revealed to mankind, and to be 
written in the language of Paradise. 

Baron MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introduc¬ 
tion to Ibn Khallikan’s Dictionary, says :— 

“The oldest monuments of Arabic litera¬ 
ture which we still possess were composed 
within the century which preceded the birth 
of Muhammad. They consist in short pieces 
of verse uttered on the spur of the moment, 
narrations of combats between hostile tribes, 
passages in rhythmical prose and kasidaa 
(qa^idahs), or elegies. The study of these 
remains reveals the existence of a language 
perfect in its form and application, admirably 
suited to express the various ideas which the 
aspect of nature could suggest to a pastoral 
people, and as equally adapted to portray the 
fiercer passions of the mind. The variety of 
its inflections, the regularity of its syntax, 
and the harmony of its prosody, are not less 
striking, and they furnish in themselves a 
sufficient proof of the high degree of culture 
which the language of the Arabic nation had 
already attained. The superior merit of this 
early literature was ever afterwards acknow¬ 
ledged by the Arabs themselves. It furnished 
them not only with models, but ideas for 
their poetical productions, and its influence 
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has always ©ontinued perceptible in the Ka- 
etda, whfch atiU contains the same thoughts, 
the same allusions as of old, and drags its slow 
length along in monotonous dignity.... (p. *▼•) 

«The decline of Arabic poetry can be 
easily traced down from the accession of the 
Abbasides to the time of the Aiyubites: for 
many centuries the patrons of the bellei- 
Uttrtt were of foreign extraction, snd writers 
who sought their favour were obliged to con¬ 
form their own judgment to that of persons 
who were in general unable to appreciate the 
true beauties of literary compositions. W orks 
which had obtained the patronage of the 
prince could not fail to fix the attention of 
other poets, who took them as models which 
they strove to imitate and to surpass. The 
opinion held in the schools that the ancient 
kagidai were masterpieces of art, contributed 
also to the perversion of good taste, their 
plan and ideas were servilely copied, and it 
was by refinement of expression alone that 
writers could display their talent; verbal 
quibbles, far-fetched allusions, thoughts bor¬ 
rowed from the old writers, and strained so 
as to be hardly recognisable, such were the 
means by which they strove to attain origi¬ 
nality; sense was sacrificed to sound, the 
most discordant ideas were linked together 
for the futile advantage of obtaining a re¬ 
currence of words having a similar written 
form or a similar pronunciation; poets wrote 
for the ear and the eye, not for the mind, and 
yet the high estimation in which their pro¬ 
ductions were held may be judged from the 
readiness of Ibn Khallikkn to quote them. 
His taste was that of the age in which he 
lived, and the extracts which he gives enable 
the reader to form an idea of the Arab mind 
at the period of the Crusades. The same 
fatting of impartiality which induces me to 
express so severe a censure on the generality 
of the Islamic poets, obliges me also to make 
some exceptions. The knsidas of al-Muta- 
nabbi are full of fire, daring originality, and 
depth of thought; he often reaches the sub¬ 
lime, and his style, though blemished by occa¬ 
sional faults, is very fine: al-Bohtori is re¬ 
markable for grace and elegance; Abfi-l-Alft 
for dignity and beauty; but Ibn-al-Fkrid 
seems superior to them all, his pieces teem 
with sentiment and poetry, in his mystic reve¬ 
ries he soars towards the confines of another 
world pervaded with spiritual beauty, and 
glides with the reader from one enchanting 
scene to another; the judgment is captivated 
by the genius of the poet, and can hardly 
peroeive the traits of false taste which dis¬ 
figure, from time to time, his admirable style. 
Having pointed out the influence of the ka¬ 
sida. or elegy, it may not be amiss to sketch 
the plan generally followed in this species of 
composition. The poet, accompanied by two 
friends, approaches, after a long journey 
through the desert, to the place where he saw 
his mistress the year before, and where he 
hopes to meet her again. At his request, 
they direct the camels on which they are 
mounted towards the spot, but the ruins of 
the rustic dwellings, the withered moss, 


brushwood, and branches of trees, with 
were formed the frail abodes where the tribe 
had passed the summer, the hearthstones 
blackened by the fire, the solitary riTen 
hovering around in search of a scanty nourish¬ 
ment every object he perceives strikes him 
with the conviction that his beloved and her 
family have removed to some other region 
in the desert. Overcome with grief, heedless 
of the consolations of his friends, who exhort 
him to be firm, he long remains pimnged in 
silent affliction; at length he finds relief in a 
torrent of tears, and, raising up his head, he 
extemporizes a mournful elegy. He com- 
mences by mentioning the places which he 
had aheadv visited in hopes of finding her 
whom he loved, and calls to mind the dangers 
which he had encountered in the desert. He 
describes the camel which, though fatigued, 
still full of ardour, had borne him into the 
depths of the wilderness, he vaunts his own 
courage and extols the glory of his tnbe. An 
adventure which happened on the previous 
night then comes to his memory: a fire bias¬ 
ing on a lofty hill, had attracted their atten- - 
tion and guided them to the tent of a gene¬ 
rous Arab, where they found shelter and 
hospitality. He then praises the charms of 
his mistress, and complains of the pains o 
love and absence, whilst his companions hurry 
him away. He casts a parting look towards 
the place where she had resided, and lo I a 
dark cloud, fringed with rain, «d rent with 
lightnings, overhangs the spot. This sight 
fills his heart with joy! an abundant slower 
is about to shed new life upon the pare®* 
soil, and thus ensure a rich herbage for the 
flocks; the family of his beloved will then 
soon return, and settle again in their former 

habitation. ... * 

u s uc h may be considered as the outline ot 

the pastoral kaalda. In these production* 
the same ideaB almost constantly recur, 
and the same words frequently serve to ex¬ 
press them. The eulogistic kasida, or poem 
in praise of some great man, assumes also 
the same form, with the sole difference that 
in place of a mistress it is a generous patron 
•whom the poet goes to visit, or else, after 
praising the object of his passion, he cele¬ 
brates the noble qualities of the man who is 
always ready, with abundant gifts, to bestow 
consolation on the afflicted lover. 

“ It results from this that a person familiar 
with the mode of composition followed in the 
kasida, can often, from a single word in a 
verse, perceive the drift of the poet, and dis¬ 
cover, almost intuitively, the thoughts which 
are to follow. He has thus a means of deter¬ 
mining the true readings amidst the “ 

errors with which copyists usually disfigure 
Arabic poetry knowing what the poet jutenda 
to Bay, he feels no longer any difficulty in 
disengaging the author’s words from the 
faults of a corrupted text. The same pecu¬ 
liarity is frequently perceptible in piecesi of a 
few verses ; these generally «P r ?duce some 
of the ideas contained in the kaaida^and f 
thi. reason they are justly styled fragment, 
by Arabic writer*. 
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M There exist, also, some compositions of an 
original form: such are the dubait , or distich, 
and the mawdfia , both borrowed from the 
Persians, and the rnuwashshaha , invented in 
Spain by Ibn Abd Rabbih. Pieces of this 
kind became general favourites by the novelty 
of their form and matter; the m&w&Ha was 
adopted by the dervishes, and the muwash- 
shaha was cultivated with passion and at¬ 
tained its perfection in Andalusia, whence it 
was transported to the East. It cannot be 
denied that the Moorish poets, with all their 
extravagance of thought and expression, were 
far superior in their perception of the beau¬ 
ties of nature and the delicacies of sentiment, 
to their brethren of the East, and the Euro¬ 
pean reader will often discover in their poems, 
with some surprise, the same ideas, meta¬ 
phors, and systems of versification, which 
characterise the works of the troubadours and 
the early Italian poets. 

“ An idea borrowed from the ante-Islamic I 
poets, and of frequent recurrence in the kasi- ' 
das of later authors, is the taif a?-kkidl(tt?ifu ! 
’AJAi'ya/), or phantom. The lover journeys with j 
a caravan through the desert; for many nights i 
his grief at being separated from his beloved 
prevents him from sleeping, but at length he 
yields to fatigue and closes his eyes. A phantom 
then approaches towards him, unseen by all 
but himself, and in it he recognises the image 
of his mistress, come to visit and console him. 

It was sent to him by the beloved, or rather 
it is herself in spirit, who has crossed the 
dreary waste and fleeted towards his couch; 
she, too, bad slept, but it was to go and see 
her lover in her dreams. They thus meet 
in spite of the foes and spies who always 
surround the poet, ready to betray him if he 
obtain an interview with the beloved, and 
who are so jealous, that they hinder him from 
sleeping, lest he should see her image in his 
dream; it is only when they slumber that he 
dare close his eyes. 

“ The figurative language of the Muslim 
poets is often difficult to be understood. The 
narcissus is the eye ; the feeble stem of that 
plant bends languidly under its flower, and 
thus recalls to mind the languor of the eyes. 
Pearls signify both tears and teeth, the latter 
are sometimes called hailstones, from their 
whiteness and moisture; the lips are corne¬ 
lians or rubies; the gums a pomegranate 
flower; the dark foliage of the myrtle is 
synonymous with the black hair of the be¬ 
loved, or with the first down which appears 
on the cheeks of youths at the period of 
puberty. The down itself is called the izdr 
or head-stall of the bridle, and the curve of 
the ifctr is compared to the letters /dm and 
aim. Ringlets trace on the cheek or neck the 
letter w&w ; they are also called scorpions, 
either for their dark colour or their agitated 
movements; the eye is a sword; the eyelids, 
scabbards; the whiteness of the complexion, 
camphor; and a mole or beauty-spot, musk, 
which term denotes also dark hair. A mole 
ia sometimes compared also to an ant creep¬ 
ing on the cheek towards the honey of the 
mouth ; a handsome face is both a full-moon 


and day ; black hair is night; the waist is a 
willow-branch, or a lance; the water of the 
face is self-respect; a poet sells the water of 
his face when ne bestows mercenary praises 
on a rich patron devoid of every noble 
quality. 

“ Some of the verses in Arabic poetry (as 
in all Eastern poetry) are of a nature such as 
precludes translation. Had they been com¬ 
posed by a female on a youth whom she 
loved, they would seldom offer anything ob- 
■ jectionable; but as the case is not so, they 
are utterly repugnant to European readers. 
It must not, however, be supposed that they 
are always the produce of a degraded pas¬ 
sion ; in many cases they were the usual ex¬ 
pression of simple friendship and affection, or 
j of those platonic attachments which the 
I translated works of some Greek philosophers 
I first taught the Moslims. Indeed, love and 
; friendship are so closely confounded by them, 

J that they designate both feelings by the same 
word, and it is not uncommon to meet epis¬ 
tles addressed by one aged dootor to another, 
and containing sentiments of the strongest 
kind, but which are the expression of friend¬ 
ship only. It often happens, also, that a poet 
describes his mistress under the attributes of 
the other sex, lest he should offend that ex¬ 
cessive prudery of Oriental feelings which, 
since the fourth century of Islamism, scarcely 
allows an .allusion to women, and more parti¬ 
cularly in poetry, and this rigidness is still 
carried so far, that at Cairo public iiingers 
dare not amuse their auditors with a song in 
which the beloved is indicated as a female. 
Some of those pieces have also a mystic im¬ 
port, as the commentators of Hafiz, Saadi, 
and Shebisteri, have not failed to observe.” 
(/A, p, xxxiii. et seq.) 

POLL-TAX. [jizyah.j 
POLYGAMY. In Muhammadan* 

ism,^ polygamy has the express sanction of the 
Qur in, and is, therefore, held to be a divine 
institution. Vide Suratu ’n-Nisa’, or Chapter 
iv. 3:— 

“ But if ye cannot do justice between or¬ 
phans, then marry what seems good to you of 
women, by twos, or threes, or fours: and if 
ye fear that ye cannot be equitable, then only 
one, or what your right hand possesses ” (i.e 
female slaves). 

Compare this with the teaching of the Tal¬ 
mud :— 

**A man may marry many wives, for Rabba 
saith it is lawful to do so, if he can provide 
for them. Nevertheless, the wise men have 
given good advice, that a man should not 
marry more than four wives.” (Arbuh, 
Ttirim. Ev. Hazaei’, 1.) 

But although permission to indulge in po¬ 
lygamy is clear and unmistakable, the 
opening verse of the Sfirah from which the 
above is taken, seems to imply some slight 
leaning to monogamy as the highest form of 

married life, for it reads thus:_ 

** 0 ye men! fear your Lord, who created 
jou from one sou/, and created therefrom its 
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mate, end diffused from them twain nume- , « 
rous men and women.” ... 1 J 

In the Ain-i-Akbart, it is related that a , ^ 
certain Mujtahid, or enlightened do f 0T ’ ma , r ' , f 
Tied eighteen wires, (or he,, rendered the f 
Arabic word manna, “double, and lead t e 
text already quoted, “ Marry whata ™'™“*? \ 

vou like two and two, three and three, and 
four and four." And in the same work it is 
said that anether learned Maulawi married t 
eight wiyes, because he read the rerse t ^ 

+ ALBaizAwi, the”jalalan, and other Sunni < 
commentators, are all agreed that the true 
reading of the verse lijnits the numbei of 
lawful wives to four. The Shi’ahs also hold 
the same opinion, but they sanction Mufah, or | i 
“ temporary marriages.” [mo’tah.J i 

In the face of the united testimony of Islam 

founded Upon the express injunctions of the 
Qur’an, Syed Ameor Ali has the audacity to 
state in bis Critical Examination of the Life 
and Teaching) of Muhammad, p. 223, that the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com- ( 
mitted by Christian writers, is to suppose that 
Muhammad either adopted or legalised poly- , 
gamy. The old idea of bis having introduced 
it-a sign only of the ignorance of those 
who hold it-is by this time exploded 
the opinion that he adopted and legalised the 
oustom is still maintained by the common 
masses as by many learned in Christendom. 

No belief can be more false 1 , 

In his more recent work on the Personal 
Law of the Muhammadans, the same writer 

Muhammad restrained polygamy by limit¬ 
ing the maximum number of contempora¬ 
neous marriages', and by mak.ng absolute 
equity towards all obligatory on the man. It 
is q worthy of note that the clause in the 
Qnrdn, which contains the permission to con¬ 
tract four contemporaneous marriages is im¬ 
mediately followed by a sentence which cuts 
down the significant of the preceding pas¬ 
sage to its normal and legitimate dimensions. 
The former passage says, • You may marry 
two, three, or four wives, but not more. The 
subsequent lines declare, ‘ but if you cannot 
deal equitably and justly with all yuu shaU 
marry only one.’ The extreme importance of 
thiMiroviso, bearing especially m mind the 
meaning which is attached to the word 
‘ eauity 9 Cadi) in the Quranic teachings, has 
ncd'been lost sight of by the great thinkers 
of the Moslem world. Even so early as the 
third century of the era of the ^ijra duiing 
the reign of al-Mamftn, the first Motazalite 
doctors taught that the dereloped Quramc 
laws inculcated monogamy. And thought he 
cruel persecutions of the mad bigot, Mutaw- 
wakil .prevented the general diffusion of their 
teachings, the conviction U gradually forcing 
itself on 111 sides, in all advanced Moslem 
communities, that polygamy is as much op- 
nosed to the Islkmic laws as it is to the 
general progress of civilised society and true 

cnlture. In India especially, this idea is be¬ 
coming a strong moral, if not a religious con¬ 
viction, and many extraneous circumstances 
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in combination with this growing feeling are 
tending to root out the existence of polygamy 
from among the Mussulmans. A custom has 
grown up in that country, which is largely 
followed by all classes of tin community, of 
drawing up a marriage deed containing a for¬ 
mal renunciation, on the part of the future 
husband, of any right or semblance of nght 
which he might possess or claim to possess 
to contract a second marriage during the 
existence of the first. This custom serves as 
a most efficacious check upon the growth and 
the perpetuation of the institution of poly¬ 
gamy. In India mord than ninety-five per 
cent, of Muhammadans are at the present 
moment, either by conviction or necessity, 
monogamists. Among the educated.classes, 
versed in the history of their ancestors, and 
able to compare it with the records of other 
nations, the custom is regarded with disappro¬ 
bation, amounting almost to disgust. In 
Persia, according to Colonel Macgregors 
statement, only two per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion enjoy the questionable luxury of plura¬ 
lity of wives. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that before long a general synod of Moslem 
doctors will authoritatively declare that poly¬ 
gamy, like slavery, is abhorrent to the laws 
of Islam.” (Personal Law of the Muhamma- 

^Syud Ahmad Khan Bahadur, in his essay, 
Whether Islam has been beneficial or iwj«- 


Whether istam nua i/w 

nous to Society in general , on the contrary, 
defends the institution of polygamy ardivto®, 
and quotes John Milton, Mr. Davenport, and, 
Mr. Higgins, as Christian writers who defended 

the practice. . , . 

The Prophet claimed considerable mdul- 
genes for himself in the matter, and married 
eleven wives, [wives or the momm*.] 

The views of Dr. Marcus Dods in his Mo - 
hammed, Buddha , and Christ (p. 55), give an 
able and interesting summary of the «ub- 

The defence o* polygamy has been under¬ 
taken from various points of view, and wltn 
varying degrees of insight and of earnestness. 
But one cannot detect much progress among 
its defenders. F. W. Newman has nothing to 
say in its favour which had not previously 
been suggested by Voltaire ; nothing we may 
say, which does not occur to anyone who 
wishes to present the argument for a plura¬ 
lity of wives. It is somewhat late in the day 
to be called upon to argue for monogamy as 
abstractly right. Speculators hke Aristotle 
(Econ. i. 2, 8), who have viewed the subject 
both as statesmen having a regard to what is 
practicable and will conduce to social pros¬ 
perity, and as philosophers reasoning from 
first principles, have long ago demanded for 
their ideal society, not only monogamy, but 
also that mutual respect and love, and that 
strict purity and modesty, which nolygamy 
kills Let us say briefly that the only ground 
conscience recognises as warrantingtwo per¬ 
sons to become one m flesh iB that they be, 
first of all, one in spirit. That absolute sur¬ 
render of the person which constitutes mar¬ 
riage is justified only by the circumstances 
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that it is a surrender of the heart as well, and 
that it is mutual. To an ideal lore, poly¬ 
gamy is abhorrent and impossible. As Mo¬ 
hammed himself, in another connection, and 
with more than hie usual profundity, said, 
* God has not put two hearts in you.' This is 
the grand law imbedded in our nature, and by 
which it is secured that the children bom 
into the world be the fruit of the devoted sur¬ 
render of one human spirit to another; by 
which, in other words, it is secured that love, 
the root principle of all human virtue and 
duty, be transmitted to the child and bora in 
it. This is tho beneficent law expressed in 
monogamy, and this law is traversed and 
robbed of its effects precisely in so far as 
even monogamous marriages are prompted 
by fleshly or worldly rather than by spiritual 
motives. The utilitarian argument Mr. 
Leoky (Hist. European Morale , vol. ii. p. 295) 
has summed up in three sentences: 4 Nature, 
by making the number of males and females 
nearly equal, indicates it as natural. In no 
other form of marriage can the government 
of the family, which is one of the chief ends 
of marriage, be so happily sustained; and in 
no other does the woman assume the position 
of the equal of man/ But we have here 
to do only with Mohammedan apologists, and 
their reasonings are somewhat perplexing; 
for they first maintain that nature intended 
ns to be polygamists (see Syud Ahmad's 
Essay, p. 8; Syud Ameer Ali’s Crit. Exam. % 
p. 225), and then, secondly, declare that the 
greatest and most reprehensible mistake com¬ 
mitted by Christian writers is to suppose that 
Mohammed either adopted or legalised 
polygamy.” Probably the most that can 
be said for Mohammed in regard to this 
matter, is that he restricted polygamy, and 
that its abolition was impossible and unsuit¬ 
able to the population he had to do with. 

“ The allegation, however, that Mohammed 
confined polygamy within narrower limits 
than the Arabs had previously'recognised, 
though true, is immaterial. For, in the first 
place, he restricted polygamy indeed in 
others, but not in his own case; and thus 
left upon the minds of his followers the ine¬ 
vitable impression that an unrestricted poly¬ 
gamy was the higher state of the two. 

44 In the second place, while he restricted 
the number of lawful wives, he did not re¬ 
strict the number of slave-concubines. In 
the third place, his restriction was practically 
of little value, because very few men could 
afford to keep more than four wives. And, 
lastly, as to the principle, he left it precisely 
where it was, for as Mr. Freeman justly ob¬ 
serves (Lectures, p. 69) : 4 This is one of 
the cases in which the first step is everything. 
The difference between one wife and two is 
everything; that between four and five thou¬ 
sand is comparatively nothing/ 

41 And if the principle be* defended as at 
least relatively good, nothing is to be urged 
against this as matter of fact; although the 
circumstance has been overlooked, that al¬ 
ready very many thousands of Christian Arabs 
had found it quite possible to live in mono¬ 


gamy. But that polygamy is not incom¬ 
patible with *a sound, if not perfectly deve¬ 
loped, morality, and with the highest tone of 
feeling, no one who has read the history of 
Israel will be disposed to deny. That it may 
suit a race in a certain stage of its develop¬ 
ment, and may in that stage lead to pnrer 
living and surer moral growth than its pro¬ 
hibition would, may be granted. But neces¬ 
sarily the religion which incorporates in its 
code of morals such allowances, stamps itself 
ns something short of the final religion.” 
[marriage, mut‘ah, wives, women.] 

POTIPHAR. Arabic Qif,flr ( «Al), 
or If'fir The treasurer of 

Egypt in the time of Joseph, and the husband 
of Zulaikhah. [josefh.] 

PRAYER. Arabic ?alat (SjU), pi. 
salawat. Persian namdt ( tUi), pi. 

namazka. h F 

Prayer is the second of the five founda¬ 
tions, or pillars, of pratical religion in Islim, 
and is a devotional exercise which every 
Muslim is required to render to God at least 
five times a day, namely, at the early morn¬ 
ing, midday, afternoon, evening, and night. 

The general duty of prayer is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur'dn, but it is remarkable 
that in no single passage are the five periods 
mentioned. 

See Suratu ’r-Rfim (xxx.), 17: 44 Glorify 
God when it is evening ( masa *) and at morn¬ 
ing (#«*£),—and to Him be praise in the 
heavens and the earth,-—and at afternoon 
Qathx), and at noon-tide (swAr)/* (But all 
commentators are agreed that mati7 includes 
both sunset and after sunset; and, therefore, 
both the Maghrib and 4 Aehiyah prayers.) 

Surah xi. 110: 41 Observe prayer at early 
morning, at the close of the day, and at the 
approach of night; for the good deeds drive 
away the evil deeds.” 

Surah xx. 130: “Put up then with what 
they say; and celebrate the praise of thy 
Lord before the sunrise, and before its set¬ 
ting; and some time in the night do thou 
praise Him, and in the extremes of the day, 
that thou haply mayest please Him.” 

Surah xvii. 80: 44 Observe prayer at sun¬ 
set, till the first darkening of the night, and 
the daybreak reading—for the daybreak 
reading hath its witnesses, and watch unto 
it in the night: this shall be an excess in 
service.” 

Surah ii. 42 : 44 Seek aid with patience and 
prayer.” 

Surah iv. 1-4: “When ye have fulfilled 
your prayer, remember God standing and 
sitting, and lying on your sides ; and when ye 
are in safety, then be steadfast in prayer. 
Verily prayer is for the believers prescribed 
and timed.” 

According to the Traditions, Muhammad 
professed to have received instructions to 
recite prayers Jive times a day, during hia 
ni'raj, or ascent to heaven. The tradition 
runs thus:— 

44 The divine injunctions for prayer were 
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originally fifty time* a day. And as I paaiad 
Moses (in heaven, during my ascent), Moses 
said to me, ‘ What hare you heen ordered ? 

I replied, ‘Fifty times 1’ Then Moses said, 

• Verily your people will never be able to 
bear it, for I tried the children of Israel with 
fifty times a day, but they could not msnage 
it.’ Then I returned to the Lord and asked 
for some remission. And ten prayers 
taken off. Then I pleaded again and ten 
more were remitted. And so on until at last 
they were reduced to five times. Then 
went to Moses, and he said, ‘ And 
prayers have you been ordered f And I re- 
plied ‘ Fire.’ And Moses said, Venly 1 tried 
the children of Israel with even ftve.butit 
did not succeed. Return to your Lord and 
ask for a further remission. But I said, l 

of the Muhammadan religion, andvery nume- 
rous are the injunctions re 8 a,r ^ n ® 
ha^e been handed down in the traditions. 
There are various minor differences 
the numerous sects of Islam « 

formula, but its main features are alike in al 

C °We l shaU describe prayer according to the 
£anafi sect of Sunni Muslims. 

It is absolutely necessary that the ser 
should be performed in Arabic ; and that the 
clothe, and bod, of the worshipper shou d 
be clean, and that the P*sy>W-pl»<=« “ 

b. free from all impunty. It mayhs said 
either privstely, or in company, orin^ a 

mosque-although service. ms mosque are 
more meritorious then those alsewhe . 

The stated prayer, are always precedod by 
the ablution of the face, hands, and 

^ttoftime of public prayer, the 
or “ crier,” ascends the minaret, or stands** 
the .Pdc of the mosque ne.rest tb^ pubi c 
thoroughfare, and gives the azau, or 

P T Q r ;;?raVrOod is greet! God is 

I iwar witoeae't£t*there is no god but 

I beat' witness that there is no god but 

I bear witness that Muhammad is the 

! te P ai 8t wHness° d that Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God! . 

Come to prayers! Come to praye i 

Come to salvation! Come to salvation 
(The Shi'aht add “Come to good 
works!'') 

There is no other god but God . 

(The Shi'aht recite the last sentence 
twice.) 

In the early morning the following sen^ 
trace is added: “Prayers are better tha 
sleep!'' 



fhsn the prayere are said to a 
or in the mosque, they begin wit h^^ 

mah, which is s recitation of the tnmt 

da AS the a*an % with the addition ot th 



the kit ah. 

ir form of prayer then begins with the 
h which is said standing, with the 

‘CitzSi z.** 
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with ft sincere heart this morning (or, as the 
caw may be), with my face Qiblah-wards, 

v 7 ° %* 8 t f e ca J® may be) rak'ah prayers 
far* ( Sunnah , or Naft)” 



THE TAKBIR-I-TAHRIMAH, 

/*“ TMir-i-Tabrimahj said 
Zrl tht J^ mhs ‘<*'*'*9 the lobules of the 
face a — ke ° Pen hand * each Stde V the 
w God is great I ” 



THE QITABC 

n i e „S}*“, m ’ J “ ant/ >»9 position. The right 

(Z d t<t C fif- UPOn J e L - ft ' M ° W tht »«»•«/ 
^'.\ J he J' c ° othfr orthodox 

place their hands on their breast* 
as also the Wahhabis, the ijhi'ahs keep j 
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their hands on either side. In alt the sects 
the women perform the Qiydm with their 
hands on their breasts ), and the eyes looking 
to the ground in self-abasement Duriri 
which is said the Subhdn (the Shi'ahs omit 
the Subban ) 

“ Holiness to Thee, 0 God 1 
And praise be to Thee I 
Great is Thy name I 
Great is Thy greatness I 
There is no deity but Thee! ” 

The Ta'awwut, or A'umbillah, is then said 
as follows :— 

Satan.” re * u ^ e * rom God from cursed 

After which the Tasmiyah is repeated: — 

the meroifnlJ" 1118 ° f G ° d ’ th ® C ° mpaesioDate - 

Then follows the Fatibah , viz, the first 
chapter of the Qufatt 7 

“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds 1 
i ne compassionate, the merciful I 
King of the day of reckoning J 
Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 

Guide Thou us in the straight path, 

The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious; 

With whom Thou art not angry, 

And who go not astray.—Amen.” 

After this the worshipper can repeat as many 
'fopfsoj the Qur’an as he may wish, l 

versed ThTf T"* ° n \‘° n9 ortwo short 
IZTi Th / ol [ ow ' n 9 ^Pter is usually 

imh'ch^pttk' ^ SwaUl ^ <>r tl 

u Say : He is God alone : 

God the Eternal! 

He begetteth not, 

And is not begotten ; 

And there is none like unto Him. " 



the ruku*. 

The Takbir-i-Ruku 1 , said whilst making an 
inc/i nation of the head and body .and 

“ God is great! ” 




PRAYER 

The Taibib-i-Ruk*, said in tie lame pot- 
lure. 

“I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Orest I 

(The ShVaht here add “ an *' c ' t \ B .}\ 
praise." Thil it alio added by the 
Shi‘ahi to the Taibih-i-Stjdah.) 

.. I extol the holiness of my Lord, the 

Gl in extol the holiness of my Lord, the 
Oreat 1 ” 

The Qjya,n.i-Sami‘ Ullah or Ta™?,™* 
with the body erect, but, anhke /ormer 
Qiyhm, the handt be tug placed on either 
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TaMh-i-Bijdah, neited . a ‘. ***,. ?°Z!$£d 
putt fintkii note and then hie foreheaa 

to the ground. 



THE TAWIH-I-SWDAH. 

«I extol the hoUness of my Lord, the most 

extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 

^ I extol the holiness of my Lord, the most 
High I ” , . .. 

Then railing hit head and body 

backward upon hts heels t and P«WJ? 
%n£*!pon P hi. thigh., he .ay. the Takhir- 
i.Jahah(the Shi'ahs here om * ,h *i T j* i Zl 
and iay instead, “ I rite and nt by the 
power of God ! n 

« God U great I " 


the TASin*. 

side. The Imam sayi aloud (when the 
prayers are laid by a person alone, he 
nates both sentencei):— 

« Qod bears him who praises Him." 

The people then respond in a low voice— 
u o Lord, Thou art praised." 




TAKBIRC ’§-»WDAHe 

Takbir-i-Sijdah, *id as the worMpper 

drop* on Aw knee*. 

« God ia great!" 


the TAKBIH-I-JAL4AH- 

Then , whilst prostrating as before, he sags 
the Tahbir-i-Sijdak. 

“ God ia great l" 

And then during the prostration the Taibih- 
t-Sijdah as before. 

«I extol the holiness of my Lord, the moat 

x extol the holiness of my Lord, the moat 

i extol the holiness of my Lord, the moat 
High 

Then . if at the close of one rak*ah f he **!**** 
the Takhir standing , when it u 
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' *4M is matt” with the 
thumb* touching the lobule* of the ear, and 
add, “ I seek forgiven*** from God\ my 
lardy and I repent he fort Him ! H 
“ God is great! * 

Here end* one rak'ah or form of prayer. The 
next rahah begin* with the Fatihah or l*t 
chapter of the Qur'an. At the close of 
•very two rahah* he recite* the Tahiyah, 



THE TXHITiH. 

which I# said whilst kneeling upon the 
Wund Hit lift foot font anjtr him h* 
f«tf upon 1 1, and places hi* hand* upon hi* 
kntu and tayt (the Shi'aht omit the To- 
h>yah).— 

" Tha adoration* of the tongue are for God. 

ahne-gfWngd* 4do^ • tio,,, °* the bod 7> »nd 

“ P ®*°® b# tbee, O Prophet, with the 
of God and Hi* blessing 1 
Peace be upon us and upon God’s righ¬ 
teous servants 1* * 



THE TASHAHHUD. 

Then raising the first finger of the right hand 
he recite* the Tashahhud 

, * M that there ia no deity but God 

(tAs ShPah* add, ** who ha* no partner”): and 
| testify that Muhammad is the servant of 
Ged, andjthe messenger of God I n 

{Every two rahah* close with the Taehah - 
hud. The Darud is said whilst m the 
same posture.) 
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“O God, have mercy on Muhammad and 
on his descendants (Ms Shi* ah* merely recite: 
“ God k°ve mercy on Muhammad and hi* de¬ 
scendant* ”; and omit the rest), as Thou didst 
have mercy on Abraham and on his descend¬ 
ants. Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great O God, bless Muhammad and his 
descendants, as Thou didst bless- Abra ham 
and his descendants 1 

“ Thou art to be praised, and Thou art 
great!* 

Then the Du ‘d*:— 

“0 God our Lord, give us the blessings 
of this life, and also the blessings of life 
everlasting. Save us from the torments of 
Are.” 

{The Du*a* i* omitted by the ShVahs , who 
r Z at * following instead ; “ Peace be on thee t 
O Prophet , with the mercy of God and Hi* 
blessing / Peace be upon us f and upon Gods 
ngnteous servants ! ” 

He then closes with the Sal dm. 



Turning the head round to the rights he 
says 

“The P* ace “d mercy of God be with 
you. 



the nun, 

Turning the head round to the left, he 
says — J 9 

jcvlP* ***** *■* ***** ot 0od with 
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At the close of the whole Bet of prayers, 
that is of Farz , Sunnak, Nafl , or Witr , the 
'worshipper raises his hands and offers up 
a Munajat, or “ supplication.” This usually 



THE MUNAJAT. 

consists of prayers selected from the Qur’an 
or Hadis. They ought to be said in Arabic, 
although they are frequently offered up in 
the vernacular. 

Such supplications were highly commended 
by Muhammad, who is related to have 
said:— 


a Supplication is the marrow of worship.” 
a There is nothing better before God than 
supplication.” 

** Supplicate God when ye are certain of 
its approval, and know that God accepts not 
the supplication of a negligent heart. 

«( Verily your Lord is ashamed of his ser¬ 
vants when they raise up their hands^to Him 
in supplication to return them empty. ^ 
These daily prayers are either Farz , Sun¬ 
nak, Nafl , or Witr. Farz , are those rak‘aha 
(or forms of prayer), said to be enjoined by 
God. Sunnak, those founded on the practice 
of Muhammad. Nafl, the voluntary per¬ 

formance of two rak‘ahs, or more, which 
may be omitted without sin. Wttr, an odd 
number of rak‘ahs, either one, three, five, or 
seven, said after the night prayer. These 
divisions of prayer are entirely distinct from 
each other. They each begin afresh with the 
Niyak, and worshippers may rest for awhile 
between them, but not converse on worldly 
subjects. The Wahhabis think it correct to 
say the Sunnak prayers in their houses and 
only the Farz prayers in the mosque. 

The five times of prayer are known as 
%ukr, 'Apr, Maghrib,'I she?, and Fair. There 
are also three voluntary periods called Jthraq , 
Zuhd , and Tahajjud . 

The following is a table showing the exact 
number of rak‘ahs to be performed at each 
service:— 



t 

The Names of the Time of Prayer. 

The Number of Rak'ah* said. 

0 

% 

Time. 

Arabic. 

Persian. 

Urdu. 

|*| 

oo 

i 

1 

S 

Pm 

is 

00 

1 

a 

& 

> 

r 

L From dawn to 
sunrise. 

$alatu ’1- 
Fajr. 

Namaz-i- 

Subh. 

Fajr Ki 
Namaz. 


2 

2 




i 

o 

2 When the sun 
has begun to 
decline. 

$alatu ’z- 
Zuhr. 

Namazi- 

Peshin. 

Zuhr Ki 
Namaz. 


4 

4 

2 

2 


BO 

.2 

© 

3 Midway between 
No. 2 and 4. 

$alatu *1- 
‘Asr. 

Nhmaz-i- 

Digar. 

‘Asr Ki 
Namaz. 

4 


4 




A 

© 

> 

4 A few minutes 
after sunset. 

$alatu ’1- 
Maghrib. 

Namaz-i- 

Sham. 

Maghrib 
Ki Namaz. 



3 

2 

2 


J5 

H 

5 When the night 
has closed in. 

§alatu ’1- 
‘Isha. 

Namaz-i- 

Khuftan. 

‘Isha’ Ki 
Namaz. 

4 


< 

2 

2 

7 

J3 

o 

1 * 

1 When the sun 
has well risen. 

$alatu ’1- 
‘Ishraq. 

Namaz-i- 

‘Ishraq. 

Ishraq Ki 
Namaz. 





8 


u 

2 About 11 o’clock 

A.M. 

$alatu V 
Zuha, 

Namaz-i- 

Chast. 

Zuha Ki 
N amaz. 





8 


It 
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3 After midnight. 

$alatu’t- 
Tahajjud. 

Namaz-i- 

Tahajjud. 

Tahajjud 
|Ki Namaz 
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Aceording to the above table, a devout 
Muslim recites the same form of prayer at 
least seventy-five times in the day. 

‘Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Umar relates that the 
Prophet said, 44 The time for %uhr prayers 
begins from the inclination of the sun to¬ 
wards the west and closes at the time when 
the shadow of a person shall be the length of 
his own stature, which time marks the be¬ 
ginning of the % A*r prayers, and the time of 
the *A*r prayers is from that time till the sun 
assumes a yellow appearance. The time of 
Maghrib prayers is from sunset as long as 
the red appearance in the horizon remains. 
The time of ‘/*A<? prayers is from that time 
till midnight. And the time of the Fajr 
prayers is from the break of day till the sun 
rises. Therefore, when the sun has risen you 
must not recite the morning prayer, for the 
sun rises between the horns of the devil.” 
( Mithkat , book iv. ch. it) 

It is the ordinary custom of Muslims to say 
their prayers with their feet uncovered, but 
strictly according to the Traditions it is 
lawful to cover the feet with boots or shoes 
during prayer, provided they are free from 
impurity, 

Shadd&d ibn Aus relates that Muhammad 
said, “ Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayer, for they do not pray in boots and 
•hoes.” 

AbQ Sa‘id al-Khudri relates that “ the 
Prophet said prayers with his companions, 
and all on a sudden took off his shoes, and 
put them down on his lsft side, and when the 
people observed it, they took off theirs also ; 
and When the Prophet had flniehed the 
prayers, he said, 4 what oaused yon to take 
off your shoes ? ’ They replied, 4 We did so 
In order to follow your example.* And the 
Prophet said, 4 Verily Gabriel came to me and 
told me there was a little filth upon my 
shoes; therefore, when any one of you goes 
into a Masjid, look well at your shoes first; 
and if you perceive any dirt, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayers in them.' ” ( Mithkat , 
book-iv. ch. ix. pt. 2.) 

Any wandering of the eyes, or of the mind, 
a coughing or the like, answering a question, 
or any action not prescribed to be performed, 
must be strictly avoided (unless it is between 
the Sunnah prayers and the farz> or be dif¬ 
ficult to avoid; for it is held allowable to 
make three slight irregular motions, or de¬ 
viations from correct deportment); otherwise, 
the worshipper mast begin again and recite 
bii prayers with due reverence. 

If a person arrive late, he merely recites 
the Niyah and Takbir, and then joins the 
congregation in that part of the service in 
which they are engaged. 

The Muslim may say his five daily prayers 
in his home, or shop, or in the street or 
road, but there are said to be special bless¬ 
ings attending prayer recited in a congre¬ 
gation. 

In addition to the daily prayers, the fol¬ 
lowing are special servioes for special occa- 

•tocii 

frlitu « The Friday Prayer.** 


It consists of two rak 4 ahs after the daily 
meridian prayer. 

$alatu *l-Musdfir .—“Prayers foir a tra¬ 
veller,” Two rak 4 ahs instead of the nsual 
number at the meridian, afternoon, and night 
prayers. 

Salat u U-Khauf .— 14 The prayers of fear” 
Said in time of war. They are two rak‘ahs 
recited first by one regiment or company and 
then by the other, 

Sa/dtu '/-Tardwih .—Twenty rak‘aha recited 
every evening during the Ramazan, imme¬ 
diately after the fifth daily prayer. 

Sa/dtu H-Istikhdrah .—Prayers for success 
or guidance. The person who is about to 
undertake any special business performs two 
rak 4 ah prayers and then goes to sleep. 
During his slumbers he may expect to have 
44 ilhamf or inspiration, as to the undertak¬ 
ing for which he seeks guidance ! 

Sa/dtu 'l-Khttsuf —Two rak 4 ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the moon. 

Sa/dtu 7- Kusuf. —Two rak 4 ahs said at the 
time of an eclipse of the Bun. 

Sa/dtu 7 -lstisqa '.—Prayer in time of 
drought, consisting of two rak 4 aha. 

Sa/dtu H-Janazah .—Prayers at a funeral. 
[JANAZAH.] 

The liturgical service of the Muslim is not 
given in the Qur’an, but is founded upon very 
minute instructions given by the Prtophet, 
and which are recorded in the Traditions, 
and for which the Arabic icholar can refer 
to fkiMu *1-Bukhari, vol i. p. 50; fktbibu 
Muslim, voL i. p. 184; Sunanu 't-Tirmigt, 
p. 22; Suuanu Abu Ddud, p. 56: Sunanu 
Muwafia *, p. 50; And the English reader to 
Matthew’s Mithkat , book !v. 

The following are selections from the say¬ 
ings of Muhammad with reference to the 
Liturgical prayers (vide Mishhdt , book iv.):— 

44 That which leads a creature into infidelity 
is neglect of prayers.” 

44 Not one of you must say your prayers 
in a garment without covering your whole 
body.” 

44 God accepts not the prayers of a woman 
arrived at puberty unless she covers her 
head.” 

44 People must uot lift up their eyes whilst 
saying their prayers, or they will become 
blind.” 

44 The prayers which are said in congrega¬ 
tion increase the rewards of those said alone 
by twenty seven degrees.” [mosque. J 

44 The five stated prayers erase the sins 
which have been committed during the in¬ 
tervals between them, if they have not been 
mortal sins.” 

44 That prayer preparatory to which the 
teeth shall have been cleaned with the Mis- 
wak is more excellent than the prayer with¬ 
out Miswttk by seventy,” [miswar.] 

44 The prayers of a person will not be ac- 
oepted who has broken his ablution until he 
completes another ablution.'* 

“ That person who leaves even one hair 
without washing after uncleanness, will be 
punished in hell accordingly.** 

44 When any ene of you stands up for 
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prayer, be must not smooth the ground 
by wiping away pebbles, because the com¬ 
passion of God descends upon him ftt that 

time.” . 

“Order your children to say tho stated 
prayers when they are seven years of age, and 
beat them if they do not do so when they are 
ten years old; and when they roach ten years, 
divide their beds.” 

“ When you stand up to prayer, spit not in 
front, because you are then in God’s pre¬ 
sence; neither spit on your right side, because 
an angel is there. Spit, therefore either on 
your left side or under your feet, and then 
throw earth over it.” 

“ Whoever says twelve rak‘ahs of Sunnah 
prayers in the day and night, will have a 
house built for him in Paradise ; four rnk'alis 
before the noon-day prayer, and two rak‘ahs 
after it, and two after sunset prayer, and two 
rak'ahs after evening prayer, and two before 
morning prayer.” 

u (Xell me if any one of you had a rivulet 
before his door and bathed five times a day 
in it, whether any dirt would remain upon 
his body.’ The Companions said, ‘Nothing 
would remain.’ The Prophet said, 1 In this 
manner will the five daily prayers as ordered 
by God erase all little sins.’ ” 

“When any one of you says his prayers, 
he must have something in front of him, but 
if he cannot find anything for that purpose, 
he must put his walking-stick into the 
ground; but if the ground be hard, then lot 
him place it lengthways in front of him ; but 
if he has no staff, ho must draw a line on the 
ground, after which there will be no detri¬ 
ment in the prayers from anyone passing in 
front of it.” [stmuH.] 

“ The best prayers for God were those of 
David the prophet, and the best fast aro his 
also. David used to sleep half the night and 
would be woke, and in prayer a third part of 
the night and would fast one day and eat 
another.” 

The form of prayer, or rak‘ahs, as given 
above, admit of no variations whether they 
are used in private or public, and consequently, 
notwithstanding the beauty of its devotional 
language, it is simply a superstitious act, 
having very little in common with the Chris¬ 
tian idea of prayer. 

We translate the Arabic Sat at, and the 
Persian Namaz by the English word prayer , 
although this “ second foundation ” of the re¬ 
ligion of Muhammad is something quite dis¬ 
tinct from that prayer which the Christian 
poet so well describes as the “ soul s sincere 
desire uttered or unexpressed.” It would be 
more correct to speak of the Muhammadan 
Satat as a service ; “ prayer ” being more cor¬ 
rectly rendered by the Arabic du^d . In 
Islam prayer is reduced to a mechanical act, 
as distinct from a mental act; and in judging 
of the spiritual character of Muhammadan¬ 
ism, we must take into careful consideration 
the precise character of that devotional ser¬ 
vice which every Muslim is required to 
render to God at least Jive times a day, and 
which undoubtedly, exorcises so great an in- 
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fluenco upon the character of the follower* of 
Muhammad, 

Tho devotions of Islam are essentially 
“vain repetitions,” for they must be said in 
tho Arabic language, and admit of no change 
or variety. The effect of such a constant 
round of devotional forms, which are but the 
service of the lips, on the vast majority of 
Muhammadans, can be easily imagined. The 
absence of anything liko true devotion from 
these services, accounts for the fact that reli- 
gion and true piety stand so far apart in the 
practice of Islam. — 

The late Dean Stanley remarks ( Eastern 
Churchy p. 279), “The ceremonial character 
of tho religion of Musalmans is, in spite of 
its simplicity, carried to a pitch beyond 
tho utmost domands either of Romo or of 
Russia. . . . Prayer is reduced to a mecha¬ 
nical act as distinct from a mental act, 
beyond any ritual observances in the West. 

It is striking to see the figures along the 
banks of the Nile going through their pros¬ 
trations, at the rising of the sun, with the 
uniformity and regularity of clockwork; but 
it resembles the worship oi machines rather 
than of reasonable beings.” 

PRAYERS FOR THE DEADv 

According to the teaching of Muhammad, it W' 
the duty of all true Muslims to pray for.the 
dead. (Durru 'l-Mukhtar, p. 135.) See also 
Mishkdty book v. chap. iii. 

“God most certainly exalts the degree ol 
a virtuous servant in Paradise, and the vir- 
tuous servant says, ‘ 0 my Lord, from whence 
is this exalted degree for me ? ’ and God says, 

‘ It is on account of your children asking 
pardon for you.” 

“ The Prophet passed by graves in al- 
Madinah and turned his face towards them, 
and said, ‘ Peace be to you, 0 inhabitants of 
the graves 1 may God forgive us and you. Ye 
have passed on before us, and we are follow¬ 
ing you.” . . ... 

“ A dead person in the grave is like one 
over his head in water, who calls to somebody 
to take him by the hand. For he ha* hope 
that his father or mother, or his brother, or 
his friend will pray for him. For when the 
prayer reaches the dead person, it is more 
esteemed by him than the whole world, and 
all that is in it; and verily God most cer¬ 
tainly gives to the dead, on account of the 
prayers of the people of the earth, rewards 
like mountains, for verily the offerings of the 
living for the dead are asking forgiveness for 
them.” 

Surah lxxi. 29: “ And Noah said, O my 
God, forgive me and my parents.” 

Surah ix. 114, 115: “ It is not for the Pro¬ 
phet to pray for the forgiveness of those, 
who, even though they be near of kin, asso¬ 
ciate other gods with God, after it hath been 
made clear to them that they are to be the 
inmates of hell. For neither did Abraham 
ask forgiveness for his father, but in pur¬ 
suance of a promise which he had promised 
him, and when it was shown him that he was 
an enemy of God, he declared him^f clear of 
him: yet Abraham was pitiful and kind. 
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It k related in the Traditions that the 
Prophet visited his mother’s grave, and wept 
in snch a way as to cause those who were 
standing around him to weep also. And 
the Prophet said, “I have asked my bene¬ 
factor permission to ask pardon for my 
mother, which was not granted then. I 
asked my Lord’s permission to visit her 
grave and it was granted, therefore do ye 
visit graves, because they remind vou of 
death.” 

PREACHER. Preaching. There 

are four words generally used for a preacher: 
khatib ( s mu&akkir 

(IfecU), and ndfib (^eU). 

Khatib is always applied to the official 
who recites the khutbah. or oration,'in the 
Friday service. The other three terms aro 
applied generally to preachers; 

in the present day, preaching seldom takes 
place in a mosque except on Fridays, when 
the fe]mtbah is recited, although it is not for¬ 
bidden, and Muhammad was frequently in the 
habit of addressing his people after the 
prayers were over. 

No Maulawi of reputation preaches in the 
street, but paid preachers sometimes under¬ 
take the office. 

PREDESTINATION. Arabic ? a- 
dar (j^), the word generally used in 
the Hadis; taqdir (rfJd?), the word 
usually employed in theological works. Ex¬ 
pressions which mean “measuring out,” or 
“ preordering." 

Taqdir , or the absolute decree of good and 
evil, is the sixth article of the Muhammadan 
creed, and the orthodox believe that whatever 
has, or shall come to pass in this world, 
whether it be good or bad, proceeds entirely 
from the Divine Will, and has been irrevocably 
fixed and recorded on a preserved tablet by 
the pen of fate. The doctrine, which forms a 
very important feature in the Muslim system, 
is thus taught in the Qur’an:— 

Surah liv. 49: “All things have been 
created after fixed decree ” ( qadar ). 

Surah iii. 139: “ No one can die except by 
God’s permission according to the book that 
fixeth the term of life. ’ 

Surah lxxxvii. 2: “ The Lord hath created 
and balanced all things and hath fixed their 
destinies and guided them." 

Surah viii. 17: “ God slew them, and those 
shafts were God’s, not thine,” 

Surah ix. 51: “ By no means can aught 
befall us but what God has destined for 
us.” 

Surah xiii. 30 : “ All sovereignty is in tho 
hands of God.” 

Surah xiv. 4: “God misleadeth whom He 
w ill, and whom He will He guideth.” 

Surah xviii. 101: “ The infidels whose eyes 
were veiled from my warning and had no 
power to hear.” 

The teaching of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions handed down by a)-Bukhari 
and Muslim, is as follows :— 

“ God created Adam, and touched his back 
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with his right hand, and brought forth from 
it a family; and God said to Adam, * I have 
created this family for Paradise, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of Paradise.’ Then God touched the back of 
Adam, and brought forth another family, and 
said, ‘ I have created this for bell, and their 
actions will be like unto those of the people 
of hell.’ Then a man said to the Prophet, 
‘ Of .what use will deeds of any kind be ? ’ He 
said, ‘ When God createtb His servant for 
Paradise, his actions will be deserving of it 
until he die, when he will enter therein ; and 
when God createth one for the fire, his actions 
will be like those of the people of hell till he 
die, when he will enter therein.'” 

“ ‘ There is not one amongst you whose 
place is not written by God, whether in the 
fire or in Paradise.’ The Companions said, 

‘ 0 Prophet! since God hath appointed our 
places, may we confide in this and abandon 
our religious and moral duties ? ’ He said, 
*No; because the righteous will do good 
works and the wicked will do bad works.’ 
After ^hich the Prophet read this verse 
from the Qur’an: 1 To him who giveth alms, 
and feareth God, and yieldeth assent to the 
excellent creed, to him will we make easy the 
path to happiness. But to him who is 
worldly and is indifferent, and who does not 
believe in the excellent creed, to him will we 
make easy the path of misery.’ ” 

“ The first thing which God created was a 
pen, and He said to it ‘ Write ’; it said, ‘ What 
shall I write? ’ And God said, ‘ Write down 
the quantity of every individual thing to be 
created,’ and it wrote all that was and that 
will be, to eternity.” 

“ God hath pre-ordained five things on his 
servants; the duration of life, their actions, 
their dwelling-places, their travels, and their 
portions.” 

“ When God hath ordered a creature to die 
in any particular place, he causeth his wants 
to direct him to that.” 

11 There is not one born but is created to 
Islam, but it is their fathers and mothers 
who make them Jews and Christians and 
Majusi” 

“ It was said, 1 0 Prophet of God ! inform 
me respecting charms, and the medicines 
which I swallow, and the shields which I 
make use of for protection, whether they 
prevent any of the decrees of God ? ’ Muham¬ 
mad suid, * These also are by the decree of 
God.’ ” 

“ Verily God created Adam from & handful 
of earth, taken from all parts, and the chil¬ 
dren of Adam became different, like the 
earth; some of them red, some whito, and 
some black, some between red, white and 
black, some gentle, and some severe, some 
impure and some pure.” 

“ The Prophet of God was asked about the 
children of polytheists who might die in 
their infancy, whether they would go to hea¬ 
ven or hell. He said, 1 God knoweth best 
what their actions would have been had they 
lived; it depends on this.’ ” 

“The Prophet of God came out of hie 
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house whan the Companions were debating 
about fate, and he was angry, and became 
red in the face, to such a degree that you 
would say the seeds of a pomegranate had 
been bruised on it. And he said, * Hath God 
ordered you to debate of fate ? Was I sent to 
you for this? Your forefathers were de¬ 
stroyed for debating about fate and destiny; 

I adjure you not to argue on those points.’” 

(See Ahadi$u * t-Bukhari and Muslim, in 
loco.) [preserved tablet.] 

The doctrine is expressed in an Arabic 
treatise on the subject, as follows :— 

14 Faith in the decrees of God, is that we 
believe in our heart and confess with our 
tongue that the Most High God hath decreed 
all things; so that nothing can happen in the 
world, whether it respects the conditions and 
operations of things, or good or <ml, or obe¬ 
dience and disobedience, or faith and infidelity, 
or sickness and health, or riches and poverty, 
or life and death, that is not contained in the 
written tablet of the decrees of God. But 
God hath so decreed good works, obedience, 
and faith, that He ordains and wills them, 
and that they may be under His decree, His 
salutary direction, His good pleasure and 
command. On the contrary, God hath de¬ 
creed, and does ordain and determine evil, 
disobedience and infidelity ; yet without His 
salutary direction, good pleasure, and com¬ 
mand; but being only by way of seduction, 
indignation, and prohibition. But whosoever 
shall say that God is not delighted with good 
faith, or that God hath not an indignation 
against evil and unbelief, he is certainly an 
infidel” 

The Rev. E. Sell, in his Faxth of Islam, 
page 173, says:— 

** There are three well-defined schools of 
thought on the subject. 

“First.—The Jabrians (Jabariyun), so 
called from the word “ jabr ” compulsion, 
deny all free agency in man and say that 
man is necessarily constrained by the force 
of God’s eternal and immutable decree to act 
as he does. They hold that as God is the 
absolute Lord, He can, if He so wills, admit 
all men into Paradise, or cast all into hell. 
This sect is one of the branches of the Ash’a- 
rfans with whom on most points they agree. 

“ Secondly.—The Qadnans ( Qadariyun ), 
who deny Al-Q/adr, or God’s absolute decree, 
say that evil and injustice ought not to be 
attributed to God but to man, who is alto¬ 
gether a free agent. God has given him the 
power to do or not to do an act. This sect 
is generally considered to be a branch of the 
Mutazilite body ( MuHazilah ), though in rea¬ 
lity it existed before Wasil quitted the school 
of his master Hasan. As Wasil, however, 
followed the opinions of M4bad-al-Johni, the 
leading Qadnan divine, the Mutazilites and 
Qadnans are practically one and the same. 

i* Thirdly.—The Ash'arians maintain that 
God has one eternal will which is applied to 
whatsoever He willeth, both of His. own 
actions and those of men; that He willeth 
that which He knoweth and what is written 
on the preserved table ,* that He willeth both 
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good and evil So far they agree with the 
Jabrfans; but then they seem to allow some 
power to man. The orthodox, or Sunnf belief 
is theoretically Ash’anan, but practically the 
Sunnis are confirmed Jabrfans. The Muta¬ 
zilite doctrines are looked upon as quite 
heretical. 

“No subject has been more warmly dis¬ 
cussed in Isl6m than that of predestination. 
The following abstract of some lengthy discus¬ 
sions will present the points of difference. 

“The Aah’arfans, who in this matter re¬ 
present in the main orthodox views, formu¬ 
late their objections to the Mutazilite system 
thus:— 

11 (i.) If man is the canser of an action by 
the force of his own will, then he should also 
have the power of controlling the result of 
that action. 

“(ii.) If it be granted that man has the 
power to originate an act, it is necessary that 
he should know all acts, because a creator 
should be independent in act and choice. In¬ 
tention must be conditioned by knowledge. 
To this the Mutazilites well reply that a 
man need not know the length of a road be¬ 
fore he walks, or the structure of the throat 
before he talks. 

“ (iii.) Suppose a man wills to move his 
body and God at the-same time wills it to be 
steady, then if both intentions come to pass 
there will be a collection of opposites; if 
neither, a removal of opposites ; if the exal¬ 
tation of the first, an unreasonable prefer¬ 
ence. 

“ (iv.) If man can create an act, some of 
his works will be better than some of the 
works of God, e.g . a man determines to have 
faith : now faith is a better thing than rep¬ 
tiles, which are created by God. 

“ (v.) If man is free to act, why can he not 
make at once a human body; why does he 
need to thank God for grace and faith ? 

44 (vi.) But better far than all argument, the 
orthodox say, is the testimony of the Book. 
4 All things have we created under a fixed 
decree.’ (Sura liv. 49.) 4 When God created 
you and that ye make.' (Siira xxxvii. 94.) 
« Some of them there were whom God guided 
and there were others decreed to err.’ (Sdra 
xvi. 38.) As God decrees faith and obedience 
He must be the causer of it, for 4 on the hearts 
of these hath God graven the Faith.’ (Sura 
lviii. 22.) 4 It is he who causeth you to laugh 
and weep, to die and make alive.’ (Siira liii. 
44.) 4 If God pleased He would surely bring 
them, one and all, to the guidance.’ (Sura 
vi. 36.) 4 Had God pleased, He had guided 
you all aright.’ (Sura vi. 150.) * Had the 
Lord pleased, He would have made mankind 
of one religion.’ (Siira xi. 120.) ‘God will 
mislead whom He pleaseth, and whom He 
pleaseth He will place upon the straight 
path.’ (Sdrah vi. 39.) Tradition records 
that the Prophet said . 4 God is the maker of 
all makers and of their actions.’ 

“ The Mutazilites took up the opposite 
side of this great question and said:— 

“ (i) If man has no power to will or to do, 
then what is the difference between praising 
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Ood ud Binning ngninrt Him; between feitb 
end infidelity; good end evil; whet ie the u»e 
of commands and prohibitions; rewards and 
punishments; promises and threats; what is 
the use of prophets, books, Ac. 

«* (ii,) Some acts of men are bad, such as « 
tyranny and polytheism. If these are created 
by God, it follows that to tyrannise and to 
ascribe plurality to the Deity is to render 
obedience. To this the Ash’arfans reply that 
orders are of two kinds, immediate and me¬ 
diate. The former, which they call 1 Amr-i- 
takwinf,' is the order, 4 Be and it was.' . This 
comprehends all existences and according to 
it whatever is ordered must come to pass, i 
The latter they call 4 Arar-i-tashriT,’ an order 
given in the Law. This comes to men 
through prophets and thus is to bo obeyed. 
True obedience is to act according to that 
which is revealed, not according to the secret 
intention of God, for that we know not. 

** (iii.) If God decrees the acts of men, He 
should bear the name of that whioh he de¬ 
crees. Thus the causer of infidelity is an 
infidel; of tyranny a tyrant, and so on; but to 
speak thus of God is blasphemy. 

“ (iv.) If infidelity is decreed by God He 
must wish it; but a prophet desires faith and 
obedience and so is opposed to God, To this 
the orthodox reply, that God knows by His 
eternal knowledge that such a man will die 
an infidel. If a prophet intends by bringing 
the message of salvation to such an one to 
make God’s knowledge become ignorance, he 
would be doing wrong; but as be does not 
know the secret decrees of God, his duty is to 
deliver his message according to the Hadfs; 

4 A prophet has only to deliver the clear 
message,' 

14 (v.) The MutaaHtes claimed as on their 
side all verses of the Qurtin, in which the 
words to do, to construct, to renew, to create, 
Ac., are applied to men. Such are the verses : 

1 Whatever is in the heavens and the earth is 
God’s that He may reward those who do evil 
according to thoir deeds: and those who do 
good will He reward with good things.' (Srira 
UU. 32.) 'Whoso shall have wnmght evil 
•hall pot be recompensed but with its like: 
but whoso shall have done the things that are 
right, whether male or female and is a be¬ 
liever, these shall enter Paradise.' (Srira xl. 
43.) 4 Say : the truth is from the Lord; let 
him then who will, believe; and let him who 
will, be an infidel/ (Stirs xviii. 28.) 4 Those 
who add gods to God will say : 1 If God had 
pleased neither we nor our fathers bad given 
Him companions.' 4 Say: Verily ye follow 
only a conceit, ye utter lies.' (Stirs vi. 
149.) The Hadis is also Tory plain. 4 All 
gooa is in Thy hands and evil is not to 
Thee/ 

14 The Ash’arfans have one famous text 
which they bring to bear against all this rea¬ 
soning and evidence. It is: 4 This truly is a 
warning; and whoso willeth, taketh the way 
of his Lord; but will it jre shall not, unless 
God will it, for God is knowing, wise.' (Stirs 
lxxvi. 29, 80.) To the Hadis they reply (I) 
that there ia a difference between acquies¬ 


cence in evil and decreeing it. Thus the ex¬ 
pression 4 God willeth not tyranny for His 
servants,' does not mean that God hath not 
decreed it, but that tyranny is not one of 
Hie attributes : so 4 evil is not to Thee ’ means 
it is not an attribute of God; and (2) the 
Hadis must be explained in accordance with 
the teaohing of the Qurin 

“ The Muslim philosophers tried to find a 
way out of the difficulty. Averhoes saye: 

4 We are free to act in this way or that, but 
our will is always determined by some ext#* 
rior cause. For example, we see something 
which pleases us, we are drawn to it in spite of 
ourselves. Our will is thus bound by exte¬ 
rior causes. These causes exist according to 
a certain order of things which is founded on 
i the general laws of nature. God alone knows 
beforehand the necessary connection which 
to us is a mystery. The connection of ©nr 
. will with exterior causes is determined by the 
laws of nature. It is this whioh in then* 
logy we call, 4 decrees and predestination .' m 
(MHangtt de Phxlotophit Juive tt Arabs, par 
I 8. Monk, p. 458.) 

j PRE-EMPTION. Arabic ShufaK 
! (ImkL). Lit . “ Adjunction.” The 
i right of pre-emption is* a power of possess- 
! ing property which is for sale, and is esta¬ 
blished upon the teaching of Muhammad. It 
applies not to movable property but to im¬ 
movable property ( 4 o?dr). This right of 
pre-emption appertains in the first place to 
the co-sharer or partner in the property; 
•ocondly, to a sharer in the immunities and 
i appendages of the property, such as the right 
to water, or to roads; and thirdly, to the 
neighbour. (Hiddyah, vol iii. p. 594.) 

PRE-EXISTENCE OP SOULS is 

taught both in the Qu'ran and the Traditions. 

vAyishfth relates that Muhammad said, 
44 Soul b before they became united with bodies 
were like assembled armies* and afterwards 
they were dispersed and sent into the bodies 
of mankind." (Mishkdt, book xxii. ch xvi.) 

There is said to be a reference to this doc- 
triue in the Qur'an:— 

Silrah vii. 171: “ And when the Lord drew 
forth their posterity from the loins of the 
sons of Adam . . . 

The commontator, al-Baiflwi, says God 
strokod Adam’s back and extracted from his 
loins his whole posterity, which should come 
into the world nntil the Resurrection, one 
generation after another; and that these 
souls wero all assembled together like small 
ants, and after they had in the presence of the 
angels confessed their dependence upon God, 
they were again caused to return into the 
loins of Adam.” (See Tafinru 't-Baixawi, i» 
loco.) 

PRESERVED TABLET. Accord- 

ing to the teaching of Muhammad, both the 
actions of men and the Qur’an were recorded 
before creation upon a preserved tablet called 
Lamb Mabju* (iyw* £j)), Sfirah xxjlt. 22: 
44 And if they treat thee as a liar, ae did those 
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.hi War* (km ln*l iWr ApostlM 
mZ earn* to them with tb. proof* o/ <*«r 

ZZiL , n d with tb. Scriptures *nd with the 
deer Book”; and Imam Atnbin ); 

Sfirab xxxvi. 11: “ VcrUy. it 1. Wi. wfU 

qnieken the do»d, and wtito down 'howorki 
Which they h»T* Mt onWoro tbM^Md 
the trace* which tboy shall b»T« Uft bobind 
thorn; and everything have wo J®*“‘ n 
tbo cloor Book of our docrooo. [rmnniwi 

* AIIOS, QC»AS.] 

PRIDE, Arabic kibr (yf), »• *«'- 
wiildon in tbo Qnr’in, ooo Sttrob xvii. 89; 

•• W»lk not proudly on tbo earth; truly thou 
eonot by no mo.no clo.ro tbo •Mtb. wdtl.or 
cut thou roach tbo mountain* in height, all 
tbio io aril with thy Lord and odious. 

PRIEST. There i* no sacerdotal 
elaoo of miniotor. in tbo Muhammadan reli¬ 
gion. Tbo loader of the daily prayere is 
•ailed an Imim. [imam.] 

PRIVACY OP DWELLINGS is 
eotabliobed bv tbo teaohing of Mub»mm» d . 
and it io therefore unlawful to enter the house 
without htCiin, or “ asking P?™ 1 " 1 ®"' 
injunction ia glvan in the Qur in* Sftrah xxiv. 

ye who believe i enter not into other 
heaooe than your own, until ye hare asked 
lours, and hars saluted its inmates. This 
will be beet for you: haply ye will bearthU 
in mind. And if ye 8nd no one therein, then 
outer » not till leave be given you; and if it 
be eaid to you, ‘ Go ye back,’ then go ye back- 
This will be more blameleee to you, and God 
knoweth what ye do. There shall be noh.m 
in your entering honaea in which no one 
dwelleth, tor the supply of your “««®V *" d 
God knoweth what ye do openly and what ye 
hide " 

•Atd’ ibn Yasir relates that “ A man once 
M ked the Prophet, • Muet 1 * ,k _ 1 “ T ® k0 
into the room of my mother T Jb« ^°Pb®‘ 
uid. ‘ Yes.’ Then the man said, But I Uve 
STth. Mm. home.’ Th. Prophet said, ‘ Ym, 
•tco if tou Uve in the Mime home. The man 
Sid, .But 1 wait upon her!’ The Prophet, 

• But yon must ask permission; for,' * h * k * 
would you like to ess your mother naked / 

It is further relatod that Muhammad al¬ 
ways went first to the right and then to the 
taft of a door which had no curiam, and 
Staged Mveral time, before he entered. 

East, and it ia considered veiy rude to enter 
any dwelling without first giving notice. 

PROHIBITED DEGREES OF 

MARRIAGE. According to the Qur in they 
are Mren : 1, mother; 2, daughter; 8, sister; 
! Jde™. aunt; 5 , maternal aunt; 6. sister. 
diC™ 7?brother. daughter. And the 
Mae with regard to the other sex. It is 
““ unlawful for a Muslim to merry 

liatir (aea Lit. xriii. 18) or hi* wife ■ 
of hi* wif*- Foatar- 
^ XwUW Uw —t a b l i ah e a relationship, 


and therefore a lorfsr-slster or a foster-brother 
is unlawful in marriage. (VanniAOX.) 


PROPHET. The Arabic words 

used to express the prophetic ®««* 

( .j), pi- amtt i* > ro *“ < (Jr*)' 1 p ; „ ’ 

iSlJaal (J-y). muraalun. In Per¬ 
sian, the thrM titles are invar iably trans- 
Isted by the word patgiambar V** 

a messenger). 

NaU is the Hebrew nibl wWc “ 

Geeenins save means *• one who bubbles forth" 
.. a fountain. The Arabic lexicon. tbe 
Qimia, derives the word from nubu , to be 

^According to Muhammadan writers a miM 
is anyone direotly inspired by God, a nd msif 
and mursal, one to whom a epecul mission 

has been entrusted. ,. , u -l 

Muhammad is related to have said (mis* 
til, book xxiv. ch. i. pt. 8) that there were 
124.000 ambiya, or prophets, and 8l **P®*‘j*' 
or Messenger.. Nine of these special messen- 
«rs are entitled Vli 7-M*.i, or ’• posscors of 
constanev, namely, Noah. Abraham, David, 
Jacob, Joseph, Job, ^s Jesus and Mu- 



Noah. Jyubtyit f«wt, ~ zrz] 

Abraham, Khalih ’Hah, the Fnend of God, 
Moses, Kalhna 'llih, the Converser w'th Ood , 
Jesus, Mih ’//«*. the Spirit of G° d i 
mad, Rntiilu llah, the Messenger of God. 

The number of sacred books deli tjJs 
mankind is said to have been 104 (see 
lim'l-Abrir, p. 55); of them, ten were pven 
to Adam, fifty to Seth (a name not mentioned 

in the Qur’an), thirty to Enocl |’^“Jaha^to 
ham, the Taurut to Moses, the Zabfor to 
David, the Injil to Jesus, and the Qur in to 

^ tLo one hundred scriptures given to Adam, 
Seth, Euoch, and Abraham are hnsd# 
fab (a pamphlet), and the other four A.ifa6(a 
■book); but all that is necessary forth. Mus¬ 
lim to know of-theM inspired records u sup¬ 
posed to have been retained in tbeQuHta. 
*Mubammad'a enumeration of th* Old and 
New Teatam*nt prophet*, both a* to 
and chronological order, is exceedingly con¬ 
futed, and it is acknowledged to be a matter 
of doubt amongst MuBlim commentators whe¬ 
ther or not Alexander the Great and .Stop 
were inspired prophet*. 

The names of twenty-eight prophet* are 
said to occur in the Qurfy„ 
Adam, Adam; Idris , Enoch; Noah, 

Hud, Heber?; $ah‘b, Methusaleh; Ibrahim, 
Abraham ; Ismsrit, Ishmael; U * %c ; 

Ya'qub, Jacob; Yusuf, Joseph; UU Lot* 
M isd, Moses; Harun , Aaron: Shu'atb, Jethrc»., 
Zakarioa, Zachorias, the father of John the 
Baptist; Yahya, John Baptist; 'Isa, Jesu.; 
Dfud, David; Sulaiman, bolomon; //y«, 
v\Um • Atwasa', Elisha; Job; y*H*s, 

Jonah x'Sxmirl W*. 

ttely Balaam ; tatah or OU* 

dlah t; Z* V-Qemota, A lexan de r the Great. 
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An account of these prophets will be found 
under their respective names. 

\ , Persian book, entitled the Qi$a$u 7- 
Ambtya*, the “ Tales of the Prophets,” pro¬ 
fesses to give an account of the prophets 
mentioned in the Qur’an, but the utter reck¬ 
lessness of the writer passes nil description; 
for example, it is a matter of uncertainty 
whether Zu l-Qamain is Alexander the 
Cireat or some celebrity who lived in the days 
of Abraham! 

PROPHETESSES. It is said that 

only three women have been prophetesses: 
Sarah, the mother of Moses, and Mary, the 
daughter of ‘Imran; for Sarah received by 
revelation the news of Isaac’s birth, the birth 
of Moses was divinely communicated to his 
mother, and Mary received from an angel the 
nappy tidings of the birth of Jesus. (See 
Hist, of Temple of Jerusalem , translated from 
the Arabic.) 

PSALMS OF DAVID, The. 

[ZABUB.] 

PUBERTY. Arabic bulugh. 
buhMjhjyat The puberty of a 

boy is established as soon aB the usual signs 
of manhood are known to exist; but if none 
of these signs exist, his puberty is not clearly 
established until he have completed his 
eighteenth year. The puberty of a girl is I 
established in the same way ; but if the usual ! 
signs of womanhood are known not to exist, 
her puberty is not established until her 
•eventeenth year has been completed. This 
Is according to the teaching of the Imam 
Abu Hanifah. But his two disciples main¬ 
tain that upon either a boy or girl completing 
the fifteenth year, they are to be declared 
adult. The Imam ash-Shafi‘I concurs in this 
opinion, and it is said there is also a report 
of Abu Hanifah to the same effect. The 
earliest period of puberty with respect to a 
boy is twelve years, and with respect to a 
girl nine years. 

When a boy or girl approaches the age of 
puberty and they declare themselves adult, 
their declaration must be credited, and they 
then become subject to all the laws affecting 
adults, and must observe all the ordinances of 
the Muslim faith. (Hiddyah, Hamilton’s 
Translation, vol. iii. p. 483; Jdmiu 'r-fiumuz, 
Durru \ l-Mukhtdr .) 

Syed Ameer Ali says 

“ The validity of marriages contracted for ! 
minors by any guardian other than the father | 
or the grandfather, is not established until 
ratified by the parties on arriving at puberty, 
Such ratification in the case of males must be 
express, and in the case of females may be 
either express or implied. On arriving at 
puberty, both the parties have the right of 
either ratifying the contract entered into 
during their minority or of cancelling it. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sunnis, in order to effect a dis¬ 
solution of the matrimonial tie, in exercise of 
the right of option reserved to the parties, it 
is necessary that there should be a decree of 
the judge; and until such decree is made, the 


marnage remains intact. If before a decree 
has been obtained one of the parties should 
die, the survivor would be entitled to inherit 
; from the deceased. 

I “The Shiahs differ materially from the 
Sunnid on this. They hold that a marriage 
contracted on behalf of minors by any un¬ 
authorised person ( ftzu/i ), i.e. any person 
other than a father or a grandfather, remains 
in absolute suspension or abeyance until as¬ 
sented to by the parties on arriving at 
puberty; that, in fact, no legal effect arises 
from it until such ratification, and if in the 
interval previous to ratification, one of the 
parties should die, the contract would fall to 
the ground and there would be no right of 
inheritance in the survivor.” (Personal Law 
of the Afakommedans , p. 269.) 

PULPIT. The pulpit or mimbar 
(/•*•)> used for the recital of the 
khutbah on Fridays in the chief mosque is 
usually a wooden structure of three steps and 
movable, but in the large mosques of Turkey 
and Egypt it is a fixture of brick or stone. 

I It is related that the Prophet, when ad¬ 
dressing the people, stood on the uttermost 
f 8 tapj Abu Bakr on the second, and ‘Umar on 


A HIM BAB. 

( W. S. Chadwick .) 

the third or lowest. ‘Usman being the most 
humble of men, would gladly have descended 
lower, but this being impossible, he fixed 
upon the second step, from which it is now 
usual to recite the khutbah on Fridays and 
on the two great festivals. [mosque. mim- 
BAB.] 

PUNISHMENT is divided into 
three classes : (1) Hadd (j*.), (2) 
Qifd? (u*U), (3) Ta'zib (s-st Sms), 

(1) Hadd (^), pi. Hudud{lit. «That which 
is defined ”), is that punishment the limits of 
which have been defined in the Qur’an and 
Hadis. The following belong to this class 

(а) Adultery. zinJ (^j), for which the 

adulterer must be stoned, rajm (Mish- 

kat , book xv. ch. 1.) 

(б) Fornication, rind’ for which the 

guilty persons must receive one hundred 
stripes. (Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 2.) 

(c) The false accusation of a married per¬ 
son with adultery, qa S f (UAS), for which 




PUNISHMENT 

the offender must receive eighty stripes 
(Qur’an, Siirah xxiv. 4.) 

(d) Apostacy, irtiddd which is 

punishable with death. (Mishkat, book xiv. 
ch. t.) 

(e) Drinking wine, shurb for which 

the offender must receive eighty lashes. 

( Mishkat , book xv. ch : iv.) 

(/) Theft, sariqah (&*<-), which U punished 
by cutting off the right hand. (Quran, Surah 

42 ‘) , 

(p) Highway robbery, qat'u 't-tariq yc** 

: for robbery only, the loss of hands 
and feet, and for robbery with murder, death, 
either by the sword or crucifixion. (Qur an, 
Surah v. 37.) 

(2) Qji$dt tit. “retaliation,” is that 

punishment which, although fixed by the law, 
can be remitted by the person offended against, 
or, in the case of a murdered person, by his 
heirs. It is applicable to cases of murder 
and of wounding. is the lex tohonts of 

Moses : “ Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, burn¬ 
ing for burning, wound for wound, stripe for 
stripe (Exodus xxi. 24) ; but in allowing a 
money compensation, Muhammad departed 
from the Jewish Code. (Qur’an, Surah ii. 
173.) 

(8) Ta'gib is the punishment 

which is left to the discretion of the Qazi or 
Judge, [hadd, qisas, ta‘zib.] 

PUNISHMENTS OF THE 

GRAVE, [azabu ’l-qabr.] 

PURGATORY, [barzakh.] 
PURIFICATIONS. Arabic (aha- 
rah The legal methods of 

purification under the Muhammadan law 
vary but slightly from those which were en¬ 
joined in the Talmudic law of the Jews ; with 
the remarkable difference that whilst with 
the Muslim the simple act of purification 
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suffices, the Jew was taught by the uae of 
expiatory offering to discern to its full ex¬ 
tent the connection between the outward sign 
and the inward fonnt of impurity. 

The most minute regulations with reference 
to the subject of legal purifleat'on, were laid 
down in the Jewish law, and are^ found in a 
treatise of the Mishna entitled Yadaim. See 
also Leviticus xv. 

The following are the different acts of 
purification existing in Muhammadan law : 

1. Qhusl (J-*). The washing of the 
whole body to absolve it from uncleanhness 
and to prepare it for the exercise of prayer, 
after the following acts : pollutio noctuma , 
menses, coitus, puerperium. [ghusl.] 

2. Ghusl-inasnun (oy*~** Such 

washings of the whole body as are founded 
upon the sunnah or practice and precept of 
Muhammad, although they are not supposed 
to be of divine institution, namely, upon the 
admission of a convert to Islam; before the 
Friday prayer, on the feetivals ; after washing 
the dead; and after blood-letting. [ohosl 
MABKUN.] 

3. Wazu' or the simple ablution of 

hands, arms, ears, face, mouth, &c M before the 
recital of the usual prayers, [ablutiok.] 

4. Tayyammutn or the use of sand 

or dust instead of water for the wa*u. 
[tayammum.] 

5. Istmjd' or the abstersion of 

the private parts. [Istinja’.] 

6. Miswak )» or th ® cle * Min tf ol 

the teeth, [miswak.] 

7. Mash (c r~*)> or the touching of the 
boots whereby they become purified for 
prayer, [masah.] 

8. Tathir or the cleansing of ves¬ 

sels, articles of clothing, <fcc., from impurity, 
which is generally done by applying either 
water, or sand and dust, the mere sprinkling 
being sufficient, [tathir.] 
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QABALAH, QIBlLAH (BM>. A 

deed of conveyance or transfer of right or 
property. Any contract or baigain or sale 
signed by a judge. (. Bidayah, vol. 1L p. 569.) 

QABAQAUSAIN (<**->* v>U). Lit. 

“ Two bows’ length.” An expression which 
occurs in the Qur’an, Surah liii. 8-10* “Then 
he drew near and hovered o’er; until he was 
two bows’ length off or nigher still. Then he 
revealed to his servant what he revealed 
him.” Commentators understand this to refer 
to the angel Gabrie). Mystic writers use the 
term to express a state of nearness to God. 
(See ‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Viet, of £«/* Jenns.) 

QABlL(J*»^). [cain.] 
ai-QABI? (u*»W)- “The Re- 

strainer.’' One of the ninety-nine attnbutes of 


God. But the word does not occur in the 
Qur’in. 

QABR (^i). A grave, [oravi, 

TOMB.] 

QABUL (J pi). “Consent.” A 

term in the Mupammadan law of marriage, 
contracts, &c. 

QAB? WA BAST (U-, , yM). Two 

terms which are employed to express two 
opposite states of the heart; qab? being a 
contraction, and bast, an expansion, of the 
spiritual state. (See ‘Abdu’r-Razzuq’s Diet, 
of Sufi Terms.) 

QA‘DAH (*■>«). The sitting pos¬ 
ture in the daily prayer, when the tashahhid 
is recited, [tashahhcd.] 
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qadab 


title of the zenith Sfirah of the Qur’an. 
[taqdul, rxi destination] 

QADARlYAH (Xtyti). A sect of 
Muhammadans who deny absolute predesti¬ 
nation and believe in the power (qatir) of 
■up 1 * free will. They were the ancient Mu‘- 
ta tilths before aMYapil separated from the 
eehool of £asan al-Bapri. 

QADIM (^*1). “ Ancieut; old.’’ 

ALQadim, “The one without beginning." 
Qftdimu 'l-Aiydm, “ Ancient of days." God. 

al-QADIR « The Power- 

fnl." One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. The word occurs in the Qur’An, at 
Sfirah ii. 19, “ God is mighty over all," and in 
many other passages. 

QADIRlYAH (X^oU). An ascetic 

order of Fuqirs instituted A.H. 561, by Saiyid 
*Abdu '1-Qidir al-JilAnl, surnamed Pir Das- 
tagir, whose shrine is at Baghdad. It is the 
most popular religious order amongst the 
Sunnis of Asia. [faqi*, zikb.] 

Qi-F (witi). (1) The twenty-first 
letter of the Arabic alphabet. (°) The title 
of the Lth Sfirah of the Qur’&n. (3) The 
circle of mountains which Easterns fancy en¬ 
compass the world. The Muhammadan be¬ 
lief being that they are inhabited by demons 
and jinn, and that the mountain range is of 
emerald which gives an a rare hue to the sky. 
Hence in Persian az qaf td qdf means the 
whole world. The name is also used for 
Mount Caucasus. 

al-QAHHAR (jW). “The Do- 

minant.” One of the ninety-nine names of 
God. It occurs in the Qur’An, Sfirah xiii. 17: 

“ He is the One, the Dominant ." 

QA’IF (Utfu). Lit. " Skilful in 

knowing footsteps." One who can judge of 
character from the outward appearance. 

One instance of the kind is rotated iu the 
Traditions, namely, ‘Ayishah relates, “ One 
day the Prophet came home iu high spirits, 
and said, *0 * Ayishah, verily Mujazuz al- 
Mudliji came and saw Usumah and Zaid 
covered over with a cloth, except their feet; 
and he said, 1 Verily, I know from these feet 
the relationship of father and son." (Mishkdt, 
book xiii. ch. xv.pt. 1.) This knowledge is 
called *llmu 7- QiydJ'ah.) 

QAINUQA‘ (gUM). a Jewish 

tribe near al-Madinnh in the time of Mnham- 
mad. He besieged them in their stronghold 
in the second year of the Hijrah, and, haring 
conquered them, sent most of them into exile. 
(See Muir’s Life of Mahomet , vol. iii. p. 134.) 

QAI§AR (y*i). [cjbsab.] 

QAIS IBN SA'D (a*- & ^). 

One of the leading companions. He was of 
the tribe Khairai and the son of Sa‘d, a 


<u*i’ 

Companion of noto. Ho w.a a man of laigo 
stature and corpulent, emiment for learnii^, 
wisdom, and courage. He commanded the 
Prophet * body-guard, and under the JCfealffah 
‘All be waa made Governor of Egypt. Died 
at al-Madinnh, a.h. 60. 

al-QAIYCM “The Self- 

Subsisting.** One of the ninety-nine attri¬ 
butes of God. It occurs in the Qur'an, Sfirah 
iii. 1: “There is no deity but God, the 
living, the self-subsisting." 

QALAM (,*U). Lit M A (reed) 

pen.*’ (1) The pen with which God is said to 
have pre-recorded the actions of men. The 
Prophet said the first thing which God 
created was the Pen ( qalam ), and that it 
wrote down the quantity of every individual 
thing to be created, all that was and all that 
will be to All eternity. (See Mishkdt.) (2) 
A l-Qalam, the title of the Lxmith Sfirah of 
the Qur'in. 

QALANDAR (;A*U). A Persian 
title to an order of faqlrs or darwishes. An 
Ascetic. 

al-QAMAR ( " The moon.” 

The title of the uvth Sfirah of the Qur’An, 
in the first verse of which the word occurs. 

“ And the moon hath been split in sunder." 

[MOON, SHAQQU ’L-QAMAJt] 

QANA'AH (XaUi). Contentment; 

resignation. 

QANIT Lit, “ One who 

stands in prayer or in the service of God. 
Godly, devout, prayerful. The term is used 
twice in the Qur’an :— 

Surah xvi. 121: “ Verily, Abraham was a 
leader in religion and obedient to God." 

Sfirah xxxix. 12: “He who observeth the 
hours of the night in devotion.’’ 

QANON (^yU). K avow. Cauon; 

a rule, a regulation, a law, a statute. 

QARABAH (Wjl). Lit. u Proxi¬ 
mity." A legal term in Muhammadan law 
for relationship. 

QARI* (ijjU ), pi. qurru . “A 
reader. A term used for one who reads 
the Qur’&n correctly, and is acqnainted with 
the ‘//mu ’f-XVy'tcicf, or the science of reading 
the Qur’an. In the history of Islam there are 
seven celebrated Qiirrd*, or “ readers,” who 
are known as at-Qurrd*u 's-Safrah, or “the 
seven readers." They are_ 

1. Imam Ibn Kopir. Died at Makkah, a.h. 
120 . 

2. Imam *Asim of al-Kufak, who learnt 
the way of reading^ the Quran from ‘Abdu 
r-Rahman as-Salami, who was taught by the 
Khalifahs ‘Usman and ‘All. He died at al- 
Kfifah, a.h. 127. 

3. Imam Abu ‘Umr was born at Makkah, 
a.h. 70, and died at al-Kufah, a h. 154. It 
is on his authority that the following impor¬ 
tant statement has been handed down: * When 
the first copy of the Qur’An was written out 



AIi-Qi&l'A.H 

*nd pnurt li l to th* BalBoh ‘U»m»o, ho < 
Mid, • Thoro »ro fault* of Ungnogo in it lot « 
the Arab* of the desert rectify them with t 

their tongues.'* The meaning of this is that j 
they should pronounce the words correctly 
but not alter the written copy. j 

4. Imam Hamzah of al-Kufah was born j 
jlk. 80, and died a.h. 156. 

5. Imdm al-Kisa’i who had a great reputa¬ 
tion as a Qari\ but none as a poet. It was 
a common saying, among the learned in 
grammar, that there was no one who knew 
so little poetry as al-Kisi’i. He is said to 
hare died at fa* about the year a.h. 182. 

6. Imam Nafi‘;a native of al-Madinah, who 

died a.h. 169. , 4f 

7. Imam Ibn ‘Amir, who was a native of 
Syria. His date is uncertain. 

al.QA.RPAH (iejUM). “The Strife 

ing.’* The title of the Cist Surah of the 
Qur'in, which begins with the words, “ The 
Striking! What is the Striking ? And what 
shall make thee understand how terrible the 
striking will be." 

Jalklu *d-din says it is one of the epithets 
given to the lost day, because it will strike 
the hearts of all creatures with terror. 

QARIN (eV)- Lit. “The one 

united.” The demon which is said to be in¬ 
dissolubly united with every man. (See 
Mishhat , book xiii. ch. xv. : also Quran, 
Sfirah xli. 24 ; Surah xliii. 35: Surah 1. 22.) 

QARIN AH (**/). The context. 

A term used in theological and exegetical 
works, 

QARON [KOBAH.] 

QAR? (u*/)- Lit. “Cutting.” 

(1) A word used in the Qur'an for good 
deeds done for God, for which a future re¬ 
compense will be awarded, e g. Surah v. 15: 

“ Lend God a liberal loan and I will surely 
put away from you your evil deeds, and will 
cause you to enter gardens through which 

rivers flow.” . 

(2) Money advanced as a loan without in¬ 
terest, to ‘be repaid at the pleasure of the . 

borrower. ! 

(8) The word is used in Persian, Urdu, and | 
Pushtoo for money lent at interest, but the , 
legal term for such a debt is nba\ 

QASAM (,—*)• [oath.] 
QASAMAH (W~i). Lit. “Taking 

an oath.” An oath under the following cir¬ 
cumstances :— ... i 

When a person is found slam in a place, 
and it is not known who was the murderer, 
and his heirs demand satisfaction for his 
blood from the inhabitants of the district, then 
fifty of the inhabitants selected by the next 
of kin, must be put to their oaths and depose 
to this effect: “ I swear by God that I did 
not kill him, nor do I know the murderer.” 

This custom is founded upon the Mosaic 
law. See Deut. xxi. 1-9. 

al-Q ASA? (u***N)- “The narra¬ 
tive” The title of the xxvurth Sarah of the 


Qur’in. So called because in the tf* verse 
of thie chapter Moaee is said to have related 
the nmrattve of hie adventure* to Sbu‘aib. 

QASM (,*-»). Lit. “To diride.” 

A division of conjugal rights, which is on- 
joined by the Muslim law. (See Miiwifj 
book xiii. ch. x.) 

al-QA?WA’ Lit. “One 

whose ears are cropt.” Muhammad« cele¬ 
brated ahe-camel who conveyed him in the 
flight from Makkah. 

QATL (Jtf). [mubdeb.] 

Q ATT AT A ilaaderer. 

A tale-bearer, who, according to the Tradi¬ 
tions, will not enter the kingdom of heaven; 
for the Prophet has said, “ A tale-bearer 
shall not enter Paradise.” (Afishkat, book 
xxii. ch. x. pt. 1.) 

QAT‘U T-TARIQ (J«>K &*)■ 

[highway bobbbky.] 

QATJL (J**). A saying; a pro¬ 
mise ; a covenant. The word occurs in the 
Qur'an frequently in these senses. 

QAULTJ ’L-HAQQ J,*)- 

«■ The Word of Truth.” A title given to 
Jesus Christ in the Qur’an, Surah xix. 85: 

« This was Jesus the son of Mary, the word of 
truth concerning whom they doubt.” By the 
commentators Husain, al-Kamalan, and 
‘Abdu '1-Qadir, the words are understood to 
refer to the statement made, but al-Baizawi 
says it is a title applied to Jesus the son of 
Mary, [jesus Christ.] 

QAWAD Gy). “ Retaliation.” 

Lex ta/ioms. [murder, qisas, retauatiok.] 

al-QAWI “The Strong/* 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. It 
occurs in the Qur'an, Surah xi. C9: “Thy 
Lord is the Strong t the Mighty.” 

QA?A’ («Ui), pi. aqziyah. Lit. 

“ Consummating.” (1) The office of a Qizi, 
i or judge. (2) The sentence of a Qazi. (8) 

: Repeating prayers to make up for having 
I omitted them at the appointed time. (4) 
j Making up for an omission in religious duties, 

! such ns fasting, drc. (5) The decree existing 
: in the Divine mind from all eternity, and the 
, I execution and declaration of a decree at the 
! appointed time. (6) Sudden death. 

QAZF (‘JjJ). Lit. “Tkrowiag 

» at.” Accusing a virtuous man or woman of 

> adultery ; the punishment for which is eighty 

1 lashes,' or, in the case of a slave, fortg* 

1 lashes. This punishment was established by 

a supposed revelation from heaven, when the 
5 Prophet's favourite wife. ‘Ayishab, was ac- 

l cused of improper intimacy with §&fw£n 

Ibnu '1-Mu‘aUil. Vide Qur'an, Suratu ’n- 
3 Xur (xxiv.), 4: tt But to those who accuse 
married persons of adultery and produce not 
- four witnesses, them shall ye scourge with 
e , fowr-ecore stripes.” (ffiddfoky voL IL p> M.) 
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QIBLAH (A«J). “ Anything oppo- 
site. The direction in which ell Muhamma- 
dans must pray, whether in their public or in 
their private devotions, namely, towards 
Makkah. It is established by the express in¬ 
junction of the Qur’an, contained in the 
Sdratu 1-Baqarah (ii.), 136-146 
“Fools among men will say, What has 
turned them from their Qiblah on which 
they were agreed ? Say, God’s is the east 
and the west, He guides whom He will unto 
the right path. Thus have we made you a 
middle nation to be witnesses against men, 
and that the apostle may be a witness against 
you. We have not appointed the qiblah off 
which thou wert agreed, save that we might 
know who follows the Apostle from him who 
tarns upon his heels, although it is a great 
thing save to those whom God doth guide. 
But God will not waste your faith, for verily 
God with men is kind and merciful. We see 
thee often turn about thy face in the heavens, 
but we will surely turn thee to a qiblah thou 
shalt like. Turn, then, thy face towards the 
Sacred Mosque, wherever ye be turn your 
faces towards it, for verily those who have 
the Book know that it is the truth from their 
Lord. God is not careless of that which ye 
do. And if thou shouldst bring to those who 
have been given the Book every sign, they 
would not follow your qiblah, nor do some 
of them follow the qiblah of the others; and 
if thou followest their lusts after the know¬ 
ledge that has come to thee, then art thou of 
the evil-doers. Those whom we have given 
the Book know him as they know their sons, 
although a sect of them do surely hide the 
truth the while they know. The truth (is) 
from thy Lord, be not therefore one of those 
who doubt thereof. Every sect has some one 
side to which they turn (in prayer), but do ye 
hasten onwards to good works, wherever ye 
are, God will bring you all together. Verily, 
God is mighty over all. From whencesoever 
thon comest forth, there turn thy face to¬ 
wards the Sacred Mosque; for it is surely 
truth from thy Lord, God is not careless 
about what ye do. And from whencesoever 
thou comest forth, there turn thy face to¬ 
wards the Sacred Mosque, aud wheresoever 
ye are, turn your faces towards it, that men 
may have no argnmont against you, save 
only tbose of them who are unjust, and fear 
them not, but fear me, and I will fulfil my 
favour to you ; perchance ye may be guided 
yet.” 

In explanation of these verses (which are 
allowed to be of different periods), and the 
change of Qiblah, al-Bai?iwi, the commen¬ 
tator, remarks that when Muhammad was 
in Makkah he always worshipped towards 
the Ka‘bah; but after the flight to al-Madi- 
nah, he was ordered by God to change his 
Qiblah towards af-Sakhrah , the rock at Jeru¬ 
salem on which the Temple was formerly 
erected, in order to conciliate the Jews, but 
that, about sixteen months after his arrival in 
al-Madlnah, Muhammad longed once more to 
ray towards Makkah, and he besought the 
ord to this effect, and then the instructions 
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ware roTaaled, «Verily we hare aeen thee 

tnrning thy face,” Ac., »s given above. (See 
al-Batzdw'i, in loco.) 

This temporary change of the Qiblah to 
Jerusalem is now regarded as “a trial of 
faith, and it is asserted that Makkah was 
always the true Qiblah. But it is impossible 
for any non-Muslim not to see in this transac- 
tion a piece of worldly wisdom on the part of 
the Prophet. 

Jalftlu ’d-din as-Suyuj;! admits that the 
110th verse of the imd Surah—which reads: 
“ The east and the west is God’s, therefore 
whichever way ye turn is the face of God 
has been abrogated by a more recent verse, 
and that at one time in the history of Mu¬ 
hammad’s mission there was no Qiblah at 
alL 

Major Osborne remarks in his Islam under 
the Arabs, p, 68:— 

“ There have been few incidents more dis¬ 
astrous in their consequences to the human 
race than this decree of Muhammad, changing 
the Kibla from Jerusalem to Mekka. Had ha 
remained true to his earlier and better faith, 
the Arabs would have entered the religious 
community of the nations as peace-makers, 
not as enemies and destroyers. To all alike— 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans—there 
would havo been a single centre of holiness 
and devotion; but the Arab would have 
brought with him just that element of con¬ 
viction which was needed to enlarge and 
vivify the preceding religions. To the Jew 
he^ would have been a living witness that the 
God who spake in times past to his fathers 
by the prophets still sent messengers to men, 
though not taken from the chosen seeds—the 
very testimony which they needed to rise out 
of the conception of a national deity to that 
of a God of all men. 

“ T°.th® Christians, his deep and ardent 
conviction of God as a present living *nd 
working power, would have been a voice recal¬ 
ling them from their petty sectarian squabbles 
and virtual idolatry, to the presence of the 
living Christ. By the change of the Kibla, 
Islam was placed in direct antagonism to 
Judaism and Christianity. It became a rival 
faith, possessing an independent centre of 
existence. It ceased to draw its authenticity 
from the same wells of inspiration. Jew and 
Christian could learn nothing from a creed 
which they knew only as an exterminator ; 
and the Muhammadan was condemned to a 
moral and intellectual isolation. And so long 
as he remains true to his creed, he cannot 
participate in the onward march of men. 
The keystone of that creed is a black pebble 
in a heathen temple. All the ordinances of 
his faith, all the history of it, are so grouped 
round and connected with this atone,, that 
were the odour of sanctity dispelled which 
surrounds it, the whole religion would inevit¬ 
ably perish. The farther and the faster men 
progi ess elsewhere, the more hopeless becomes 
the position of the Muslim. He can only 
hate the knowledge which would gently lead 
him to the light. Chained to a black stone 
in a barren wilderness, the heart and reason 
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of the Muhammadan world would seem to 
have taken the similitude of the objects they 
reverence *, and the refreshing dews and 
genial sunshines which fertilise all else, seek 
in vain for anything to quicken there.” (Islam 
under the Arabs, p. 58.) 

QIBTI (JM). Copt. 'The Chris- 

tian descendants of the Ancient Egyptians, 
derived from Coptos, a great city in Upper 
Egypt now called Gooft. The favourite slave 
of Muhammad, Mariyah, was a Copt, and in 
known’ in Muslim history as Manyatu 1- 
Qibtlyali. [mohammad, wives of.1 

For an account of the manners and customs 
of the Coptic Christians, see Lane's Modem 
Egyptian*, 

QIMAR (;Ui). Dice or any game 

nt chance. It is forbidden by the Muham¬ 
madan religion. (Mishkat, book xvii. ch. n. 
pt. 2.) 

QINN (yi). A slave, especially 
one born in the family and whose father and 
mother are slaves. 

QINTAR A talent. A 

sum of money mentioned in the Qurun, Surah 
ii. 67 : “ And of the people of the Book there 
are some of them who if thou entrust them 
with a qintar give it back to you.” 

Muhammad Tahir, the author of the Maj 
ma*u 7- Bihar, p. 173, says a qintar is a very 
large sum of monev. As much gold as will 
go into the hide of a cow 1 or, according to 
others, 4,000 dinars. Others say it is an un¬ 
limited sum, which implies a considerable 
amount of money. 

QIRA’AH (UJ). Lit. “Reading.” 

A term given to the different methods of 
reading the Qur'an. A science which is 
termed *t-Tajwid . [qur'an.] 

QIRAN («V). Lit. “Conjunc- 

tion," (1) The conjunction of two planets. 
^2) The performance of the Hajj and the 
‘Umrah at the same time. 

QI$AS From qaeas. „ Lit. 

« Tracking the footsteps of an enemy. The 
law of retaliation. The (ex ta/ionis of the 
Mosaic law, with the important difference 
that in the Muslim law the next of kin can 
accept a money compensation for wilful 
murder. 

The subject of retaliation must be consi¬ 
dered, first, as to occasions affecting life, 
and, secondly, as to retaliation in matters 
Bhort of life. . . 

fl) In occasions affecting life, retaliation is 
incurrod by wilfully killing a person whose 
blood is under continual protection, such as 
a Muslim or & gimmi, in opposition to aliens 
who have only an occasional or temporary 
protection. A freeman is to be slain for a 
freeman, and a slave for a slave ; but accord¬ 
ing to Abu Hanifah, a freeman is to be slam 
for the murder of a slave if the slave be the 
ttrojterty of another . A Muslim is also slain 
for the murder of a ximmi, according to Abu 
Hanifah, but ash-Sh*fi‘i disputes this, because 
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the Prophet said a Muslim is not to be put to 
death for an infidel A man is slain for a 
woman, an adult for an infant, and a sound 
person for one who is blind, infirm, dismem¬ 
bered, lame, or insane. A father is not to be 
slain for hiB child, because the Prophet has 
said, “ Retaliation must not be executed upon 
the parent Tor his offspring”; but a child is 
slain for the murder of his parent. A master 
is not slain for his slave, and if one of two 
partners in a slave kill such a slave, retalia¬ 
tion is not incurred. If a person inherit the 
right of retaliating upon his parent, the reta¬ 
liation fails. Retaliation is to be executed 
by the next of kin with some mortal weapon 
or sharp instrument capable of inflicting a 
mortal wound. 

If a person immerse another, whether an 
infant or an adult, into water from which it 
is impossible to escape, retaliation, according 
to Abu Hanifah, is not incurred, but his two 
disciples maintain otherwise. 

(2) Of retaliation short of life . If a person 
wilfully strike off the hand of another, his 
hand is to be struck off in return, because it 
is said in the Qur’an (Surah v. 49), “ There 
is retaliation in case of wounds.” If a person 
gtrike off the foot of another, or cut off the 
nose, retaliation is inflicted in return. If a 
person strike another on the eye, so as to 
force the member, with its vessels, out^of the 
socket, there is no retaliation ; it is impos¬ 
sible to preserve a perfect equality in extract¬ 
ing an eye. If, on the contrary, the eye remain 
in its place, but the faculty of seeing be de¬ 
stroyed, retaliation is to be inflicted, as in this 
case equality may be effected by extinguish¬ 
ing the sight of the offender’s corresponding 
eve with a hot iron. If a person strike out 
the teeth of another, he incurs retahation ; for 
it is said in the Qur’an, w A tooth for a tooth. 
(Surah v. 49.) . ., 

Retaliation is not to be inflicted in the case 
of breaking any bones except teeth, becauee 
it is impossible to observe an eouaUty in 
other fractures. There is no retaliation, in 
offences short of life, between a man and a 
woman, a free person and a slave, or one slave 
and another slave ; but ash-Sbftfi‘1 maintains 
that retaliation holds in these cases. Retalia¬ 
tion for parts of the body holds between a 
Muslim and an unbeliever, both being upon an 
equality between each other with respect to 
fines for the offences in question. 

If the corresponding member of the 
maimer be defective, nothing more than re¬ 
taliation on that defective member, or a 
fine ; and if such member be in the meantime 
lost, nothing whatever is due. 

There is no retaliation for the tongue or 
the virile member. 

(3) Retaliation may be commuted for a sum 
of money. When the heirs of a murdered 
person enter into a composition with the mur¬ 
derer for a certain sum, retaliation is re¬ 
mitted, and the sum agreod to is due, to 
whatever amount. This is founded upon an 
express injunction of the Qur’an: “ Where 
the heir of the murdered person ie offered 
! anything, by way of compensation, out of 
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ths pcopsr t y of ths murderer, lot him Uke 
it.” Am alto in the Tradition*, it i* related 
that Mnhmnmad said ( Mithkat , book xiv.): 
“ The heir of t he murdered person is at liberty 
either to take retaliation, or a fine with the 
murderer's consent." Moreover, it is main¬ 
tained by Muhammadan jurists that retalia¬ 
tion ia purely a matter which rests with the 
next of kin, who are at liberty to remit 
entirely by pardon, and that therefore a 
compensation can be accepted which is 
advantageous to the heirs and also to the 
murderer. 

When a person who has incurred retalia¬ 
tion dies, the right to retaliation necessarily 
ceases, and consequently no line is due from 
the murderer’s estate, [mcrder.] 

QISSlS Poraiafi hashish. 

A Christian presbyter or priest. The word 
occurs once in the Qur’an, Surah v. 85: 
“ Thou shalt certainly find those to be 
nearest in affection to*them who say, ‘ We 
are Christians.’ This because some of them 


Qijms-i-JQq/1 Is scen in the following ex¬ 
ample :—In the JJadi* it is enjoined that one 
goat in forty must be given to God. To 
some poor 'persons the money may be more 
acceptable ; therefore, the value of the goat 
may be given instead of the goat. 

(JUBA* A place three miles 

from al-Madinah, where the Prophet’s she- 
camel, al-Qajwa’ knelt down as she brought 
her master on his flight from Makk&h, and 
where Muhammad laid the foundations of a 
mosque, this was the first place of public 
prayer in Isl&m. Muhammad laid the first 
brick with his javelin, and marked out the 
direction of prayer. It is this mosque which 
is mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah ix. 109:— 
I “ There is a mosque founded from its first 
I day in piety. More worthy in it that thou 
onter therein: therein are men who aspire 
to purity, and God loveth the purified.” 

It is esteemed the fourth mosque in rank, 
being next to that of Makkah, al-Madinah, 
and Jerusalem, and tradition relates that the 


are priests (^isstsiin) and monks ( ruhban ), and 
because they are free from pride.” 

QITFlR (Potiphar. Al¬ 
luded to in the Qur'an, Surah xii. 21, as “ the 
man from Egypt who had bought him ” 
(Joseph). Al-Bai?awi, the commentator, says 
his name was Qitfir. 

QIYAM (fVci). Lit. “ Standing.” 
(I) The standing in the Muhammadan 
prayers when the Snbfidn t the Ta l awwui, the 
Ta*miyah t the Fatikah , and certain portions 
of the Qur'an, are recited. [braver.] (2) 
Yaumu 7-Qiydm, the Day of Judgment. 

al-QIYAMAH Lit. “ The 

Standing up, (1) The Day of Resurrection. 
[resurrection.] (2) The title of the Lxxvth 
Sflrah of the Qur'an. (3) The $ufis use the 
term in a spiritual sense for the state of a 
man who, having counted himself dead to 
the world, ** stands up ” in a new life in God. 
(See *Abdu ’r-Razzaq's Diet, of Sufi Terms.') 

QIYAS Lit. “ To compare/* 

The fourth foundation of Islam, that is to say, 
the anological reasoning of the learned with 
regard to the teaching of the Qur’an, Hadis, 
and Ijma‘. 

There are four conditions of Qiyds : (1) i 
That the precept or practice upon which it is 
founded must be of common (‘ dm/tt ) and not 
of special (J$hai 9 ) application ; (2) The cause 
Qtliah) of the injunction must be known and 
understood; (8) The decision must be based 
upon either the Qur’an, the Hadis, or the 
Ijmi ( ; (4) The decision arrived at must not 
be contrary to anything declared elsewhere 
in the Qur’an and Hadis. 

Qtydf is of two kinds, Qi iyas-i-Jali, or evi¬ 
dent, and Qiyds-i-Kkafi. or hidden. 

An example of Qjyos-i-Jali is as follows : 
Wine ia forbidden in the Qur’&n under the 
word ££amr, #hich literally means anything 
intoxicating; it is, therefore, evident that 
opitun and all intoxicating drugs are also for¬ 
bidden. 


Prophet said one prayer in it was equal to a 
a lesser pilgrimage to Makkah. [umbah.] 

I Captain Burton says :— 

“ It was originally a square building of 
very small size; Osman enlarged it in the 
direction of the minaret, making it sixty-six 
cubits each way. It is no longer 1 mean and 
decayed ’ as in Burckhardt’s time. The Sul¬ 
tan Abdel Hamid, father of Mahmud, created 
a neat structuro of cut stone, whose crenelles 
make it look more like a place of defence 
than of prayer. It has, however, no preten¬ 
sions to grandeur. The minaret is of Turkish 
shape. To the south, a small and narrow 
Riwak ( riivuq ), or raised hypo-style, with un¬ 
pretending columns, looks out northwards 
upon a little open area simply sanded over: 
and this is the whole building.*’ 

al-QUDDOS “ The 

Holy.” One of the ninety-nine names of God. 
It occurs in the Qur’un, Surah lix. 23: “ He 
is God beside whom there is no deity, the 
King, the Holy." 

QUDRAH (S;*tf). Power. Omni¬ 

potence. One of the attributes of God. 
at- Qudratu 7-An/wd*, The sweet cake of God, 
i.e. The manna of Israel. The word Qudrah 
does not occur in the Qur’an. 

QUNCTU ’L-WITR «>.*»). 

A special supplication said after the Witr 

prayers, or, according to some, after the 
morning prayers. It was at such times that 
the Prophet would pray for the liberation of 
his friends and for the destruction of his 
enemies. 

For the different forma of supplication, see 
AfishJcat, book iv. chapters xxxvi. and xxxvii 

The following is the one usually recited. 
“ O God 1 direct me amongst those to whom 
Thou hast shown the right road, and keep me 
in safety from the calamities of this world and 
the next, and love me amongst those Thou 
hast befriended. Increase Thy fuvours on 
me, and preserve me from ill; for verily 
Thou canst order at Thy will, and canst not 
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bo ordered. Verily none ere ruined thot Thou i 
befriendeet, nor ere any »ede great *nn 
whom Thou art at enmity." 

QURAISH (Jk»y»). The Arabian 

tribe from which Muhammad was doscended, 
and of which bis grandfather, ‘Abdu 1-Mut- i 
taUb was chief or prince. This tribe occu¬ 
pies a very prominent place in the Qur an 
and in Muhammadan history. In the Tradi¬ 
tions, a special section is set apart for a 
record of the sayings of the Prophet regard- 
bur the good qualities of this tribe. 

Muhammad is related to hare said : “ Who- 
aoeyer wishes for the destruction of the 
Quraiah, him may God destroy." 

Ibn *Umar relates that the Prophet said, 

»< The office of g&alifah should be in the 
Quraish as long as there are two persons left 
in the tribe, one to be ruler and the other to 
be ruled.” ( Mishkdt , book xxiv. c. xii.) 

The Sharif, or Sheriff of Makkah, is always 
of the Quraish tribe, but ever since the ex¬ 
tinction of the Abbaside ]&aHf*hs, the Sul. 
tins of Turkey have held the office of 
fah, who are not of this tribe, [khalwah.] 

For an account of the Quraish, refer to hir 
Willism Muir’s Life of Mahomet, vol. ». Intro. 
cxct. Soc sIso article ababia. . 

Muhammad Tahir, in his Majma'n 
vol. ii.. p. 138, says Quraish is the name of a 
great marine monster which preys on flsb, 
and was given to this tribe on account of its 
strength and importance amongst the tribes 
of Arabia. Quraish is the title of the cvith 
Sfirab of the Qur'an. 
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QURAIZAH A tribe of 

Jews located near al-Madlnah in the time of 
Muhammad. They at first professed to sup¬ 
port his mission, but afterwards became dis¬ 
affected. The Prophet asserted that he had 
been commanded by God to destroy them, 
and a complete massacre of the men took 
place, and the women and children were taken 
captive. The event is referred to at length 
in the xxxnird Surah of the Qur'an. 

Sir William Muir thus records the event 
“ The men and women were penned up for 
the night in separate yards; they were sup¬ 
plied with dates, and spent the night in 
prayer, repeating passages from their Scrip¬ 
tures, and exhorting one another in constancy. 
During the night graves or tronches sufficient 
to contain the dead bodies of the men were 
dug in the chief market-place of the city. 
When these were ready in the morning, Ma¬ 
homet, himself a spectator of the tragedy, 
gave command that the captives should be 
brought forth in companies of five or six at a 
time. Each company wai made to nUown 
by the brink of the trench destined for its 
grave, and there beheaded. Party after party 
they were thus led out, and butchered w cold 
blood, till the whole were slain. One woman 
alone was put to death. It was she who 
threw the millstone from the battlements. 
For Zoheir, an aged Jew, who had saved 
some of his allies of the Bam Aus m the 
battle of Bolth, Thibit interceded and pro¬ 


cured a pardon, including the freedom of hie 
family and restoration of his property. ‘But 
what hath become of all our chiefs,—of Bab, 
of Huwey, of Ozzil, the son of Samuel? 
asked the old man. As one after another he 
named the leading chiefs of his tribe, be re- 
ceived to each inquiry the same reply,--they 
had all been slain already. ‘Then of what 
use iB life to me any longer? Leave me not 
to that bloodthirsty man who has killed all 
that are dear to me in cold blood. But slay 
me also, I entreat thee. Here, take m 
sword, it is sharp; strike high and hard. 
Th&bit refused, and gave him over to 
who, under Ali’a orders, beheaded the aged 
man, but attended to his lait request in ob¬ 
taining freedom for his family- wtdn 
hornet was told of his saying, ‘ Slay mo also, 
that I may go to my home and join those 
that hare preceded me/ he answered, • Yea, 
he shaU join them in the fire of hell ? 

“ Having sated his revenge, and drenched 
the market-place with the blood of eight 
hundred victims, and having given command 
for the earth to be smoothed over their re¬ 
mains, Mahomet returned from the horrid 
spectacle to solace himself with the charms 
of Rih&na, whose husband and all whose 
male relative, had just perished in the mas¬ 
sacre. He invited her to be his wife,.but 
she declined, and chose to remain fas, indeed, 
having refused marriage, she had no alter¬ 
native) his slave or concubine. She also de¬ 
clined the summons to conversion, and con¬ 
tinued in the Jewish faith, at which the Pro¬ 
phet was much concerned. It is 
ever, that she afterwards embraced Islla. 
She lived with Mahomet till his death. 

“ The booty was divided into four classes-— 
lands, chattels, cattle, and slave*; Ma¬ 
homet took a fifth of each. There were 
(besides little children who counted with 
their mothers) a thousand captives; from 
his share of these, Mahomet made certain 
presents to his friends of slave girls and 
female servants. The rest of the women and 
children he sent to he sold among the Bedouin 
tribes of Najd, in exchange for horses and 
anna ; for he kept steadily in view the advan¬ 
tage of raising aronnd him a body of sfflci»nt 
horse." (Life of Mahomet, vol. ui. p. 276.) 


QUR’AN (oV)- The sacred b ?° k 

of the Mnh»mmad*n», and believed by them 
to be the inspired word of God. It is wntten 
in the Arabic language. 

The word Qir'an is denved from the 
Arabic Qpra\ which occurs at the commence¬ 
ment of SQrah xcv., which is said to have 
been the first chapter revealed to Muham¬ 
mad, and has the same meaning as the 

Heb. fcOp “ t0 retd ” or <<t0 

which ^frequently used ^ “J 1 ** 

as well as in other places in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. It ia, therefore, equivalent to the 
Heb. radered in Nehemiah 

viii. 8, "thus reading.” It ia the title gWen 
to the Muhammadan Scriptures which are 
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n»n*Uy applied to and quoted from aa at- 
Qwran, al-Majid, , the “ Glorious Qur’&n " * 
al-Qur'an ash-Sharif, the “Noble Qur’an"’ 
and is also called the Fwrqdn, “ Distin* 
guisher "; Kaldmu *llah t the “ Word of God " * 
and al-Kitdb, “ the Book." f 

According to Jalalu *d-din as-Suyutl, in 
his Itqdn, p. 117, the Qur’an is distinguished 
in the text of the book by the following 
fifty-five special titles:— 


The Book. 

. The Enlightener. 
The Reading. 

The Good. 

The Word. 

. The Proof. 

. The Light. 

The Guidance. 

. The Mercy. 

The Distinguisher. 

. The Health. 

The Sermon. 

. The Reminder. 

. The Blessed. 

. The Lofty. 

The Wisdom. 

The Philosopher. 
The Preserver. 

. The Establisher of 
Truth. 

The Rope. 

• The Straight Path. 

The Strong. 

The Distinguishing 
Speech. 

The Exalted News. 

The Good Saying, 

The Repetition. 

The Uniform. 

The Revelation. 

The Spirit. 

The Inspiration. 

The Arabic 
The Enlighten¬ 
ment. 

The Explanation. 

The Knowledge. 

The Truth. 

The Guide. 

The Wonderful. 

The Exhortation. 

The Firm Handle. 

The Righteous. 

The Justice. 

The Order. 

The Preacher. 

The Glad Tidings. 

The Exalted. 

The Psalm. 

The Herald of Glad 
Tidings. 

The Warner. 

The Mighty. 

The Message. ! 

The Narrative. 
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' 62. As-Subuf 
\ 68. Al-Mukairamah 
’ 64.- Al-Marffrah 
; 65. Al-Mufaharah 


The Pamphlets 
The Excellent. 
The Exalted. 
The Purified. 


1. Al-Kitdb 

2. At-Mubin 

8. Al-Qpr'dn 
4. Al-Karim 
6. Al-Kaldm 

6. Al-Burhdn . 

7. An-Nur 

8 . A l-Huda 

9. Ar-Rabmah . 

10 . Al-Furqdn . 

11. Ash-Shi/d* . 

12 . Al-MuHtah . 

18. Ai-Zikr 

14. Al-Mubarak . 

15. A^Ali . 

16. Al-Hikmah . 

17. A l-hakim . 

18. Al-iiukaimin 

19. AUMusaddiq . 

20 . Al-ffabl . . 

21. As-$irdtu *l-Mus- 

taqivu 

22 . Al-Qaiyim 

28. Al-Qaulu 'l-Fatl . 

24. An - Naba’u Y- 

'Atun. 

25. Al - Hasanu 7- 

Hadi*. 

26. Al-Matdni . 

27. Al-Mutashdbih 

28. At-Tanzil 

29. Ar-Rub 

80. Al- Waby . 

81. A^AraSi 
82.. Al-BafFir , 


83. Al-Battdn 

84. Al-*llm . 

85. Al-Haqq 

86. Al-Hddi 

87. Al- l Ajab 

88. At-Taihirah 


co 

Al- f Urwatu 7- 


Wuzaa. 

40. 

41. 

As-Siaq 

At-'Adi. 

42. 

Al-Amr . 

43. 

Al-Munddi . 

44. 

Al-Bushrd 

45. 

46. 

A l-Majid 
Ax-Zabur , 

47. 

Al-Bashir . 

48. 

An-Nazir 

49. 

Al-*Axiz 

50. 

Al-Baldfjb 

51. 

Al-Qafaf 


j I.— ’The Inspiration of the Qur’an. 

According to Abu EUnifah, the great 
Sunni Imam, the Qur’&n is eternal in its 
onginal essence He says, “The Qur’iin is 
the Word of God, and is His inspired Word 
"•▼•lotion. It is a necessary attribute 
tyijah) of God. It is not God, but still it is 
inseparable from God. It is written in a 
volume, it is read in a language, it is re¬ 
membered in the heart, and its letters and its 
vowel points, and its writing are all created, 
for these are the works of man, but God's 
word is uncreated (y&airu 'l-makhtuq). Its 
words, its writing, its letters, and its verses, 
are for the necessities of man, for its meaning 
is arrived at by their use, but the Word of 
God is fixed in the essence (*df) of God, and 
he who says that the word of God is created 
is m infidel.” (See Kitabu 7- Watigab, 

Muhammadans believe the Qur’an to bave 
been written by “ the hands of noble, righ¬ 
teous scribes," mentioned in the Sfiratu 
‘Abasa (lxxx.) 15, and to have been sent 
down to the lowest heaven complete, from 
whence it was revealed from time to timo 
to the Prophet by the angel Gabriel, [oa- 

There is, however, only one distinct asser¬ 
tion m the Qur’an of Gabriel having been the 
medium of inspiration, namely, Sfiratu *1- 
91; and this occurs in a Medi- 
nah SOrah revealed about seven years after 
the Prophet’s rule had been established. In 
the Sfiratu ’sh-Shu‘ara’ (xxvl), 193, the 
***** to ** aTe been given by the 
i or “Faithful Spirit"; and in 

the Suratu ’n-Najm (liii.), 5, Muhammad 
claims to have been taught by the SAadidu 
l-Quwa, or “ One terrible in power and in 
the Traditions the agent of inspiration is 
generally spoken of as “ an angel " (tnalaJic). 

It is, therefore, not quite certain through 
what agency Muhammad believed himself to 
be inspired of God, the Holy Spirit or the 
angel Gabriel. 

According to the traditions, the revelation 
was first communicated in dreams. ‘Ayishah, 
one of the Prophet’s wives, relates (Mishkdt , 
xxiv. 5):— v ’ 

" The first revelations which the Prophet 
received were in true dreams; and he never 
dreamt but it came to pass as regularly a.s 
the dawn of day. After this the Prophet 
was fond of retirement, and used to seclude 
himself in a cave in Mount Urra’ an d wol . 
ship there day and night He would, when¬ 
ever he wished, return to his family at Mak- 
kah, and then go back again, taking with 
him the necessaries of life. Thus he conti¬ 
nued to return to Kfcadijah from time to 
time, until one day the revelation came down 
to him, and the angel fArabic maluk, Heb. 
mala/zh, « an angela prophet a name of 
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office, not of nature [See Wilson’s Hebrew 
Lexicon, p. 13]) came to him and said, 4 Read ’ 
(t</ra’); but the Prophet said, * I am not a 
reader.’ And the Prophet related that he (i.e. 
the angel) took hold of me and squeezed me ; 
as much as I could bear, and he then let me 
go and said again, 4 Read I ’ And I said, ‘ I 
am not a reader.’ Then he took hold of me 
a second time, and squeezed me as much as I 
could bear, and then let me go, and said, 

4 Read ! ’ And I said, 4 1 am not a reader.’ 
Then he took hold of me a third ^ime and 
squeezed me as much as I could bear, and 
said :— 

14 ‘ Read! in the name of Thy Lord who 
created; 

Created man from a clot of blood in the 
womb. 

Read 1 for thy Lord is the most bene¬ 
ficent, 

He hath taught men the use of the 
pen; 

He hath taught man that which he 
knoweth not.’ 

(These are the Jirst Jive verses of the xcvith 
Surah of the Qur'an. The other verses of the 
Surah being of a inter date.) 

“Then the Prophet repeated the words 
himself, and with his heart trembling he re* 
turned (i.e. from Hira’to Makkah) to Khadi- 
jah, and said, 4 Wrap me up, wrap me up.’ 
And they wrapped him up in a garment till 
his fear was dispelled, and he told Khadljah 
what had passed, and he said: 4 Verily, I 
was afraid I should have died.’ Then Kha¬ 
dljah said, 4 No, it will not be so. I swear by 
God, He will never make you melancholy or 
sad. For verily you are kind to your rela¬ 
tives, you speak the truth, you are faithful 
in trust, you bear the afflictions of the 
people, you spend in good works what you 
gain in trade, you are hospitable, and you 
assist your fellow men.’ After this Khadljah 
took the Prophet to Waraqah, who was the 
son of her uncle, and she said to him, 4 0 son 
of my uncle ! hear what your brother’s 
son says.’ Then Waraqah said to the Pro¬ 
phet, 4 0 son of my brother! what do you 
see ? ’ Then the Prophet told Waraqah what 
he saw, and Waraqah said, 4 That is the 
Namiis [namus] which God sent to Moses.’ 
‘Ayiahah also relates that Haris ibn Hisham 
asked the Prophet, 4 How did the revelation 
come to you ? ’ and the Prophet said, 4 Some¬ 
times like the noise of a bell, and sometimes 
the angel would come and converse with me 
in the shape of a man.’ ” 

According to ‘Ayishah’s statement, the 
Suratu ’l- 4 Alaq (xevi.) was the first portion 
of the Qur’an revealed; but it is more pro¬ 
bable that the poetical Surahs, in which there 
is no express declaration of the prophetic 
office, or of a divine commission, were com¬ 
posed at an earlier period. Intornal evidence 
would assign the earliest date to the Surahs 
az-Zalzalah (xeix.), al- 4 A 9 r (ciii.), al-‘Adiyat 
(c.), and al-Fatihah (i.), which are rather the 
utterances of a searcher after truth than of 
an Apostle of God. 

Although the Qur’an now appears as one 


book, the Muslim admits that it was not all 
made known to the Prophet in one and the 
same manner. 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of Islam , quoting 
from the Mudariju ’n-Nubuwah, p. 509, gives 
the following as some of the modes of inspi¬ 
ration 

44 1. It is recorded on the authority of ’A'ye- 
sha,one of Muhammad’s wives, that a bright¬ 
ness like the brightness of the morning came 
upon the Prophet. According to some com¬ 
mentators, this brightness remained six 
months. In some mysterious way Gabriel, 
through this brightness or vision, made 
known the will of God. 

44 2. Gabriel appeared in the form of Dah- 
iah (Dahyah), one of the Companions of the 
Prophet, renowned for his beauty and grace¬ 
fulness. A learned dispute has arisen with 
regard to the abode of the soul of Gabriel 
when he assumed the bodily form of Dahiah. 
At times, the angelic nature of Gabriel over¬ 
came Muhammad, who was then translated 
to the world of angels. This always hap¬ 
pened when the revelation was one of bad 
news, such as denunciations or predictions of 
woe. At other times, when the message 
brought by Gabriel was one of consolation 
and comfort, the human nature of the Pro¬ 
phet overcame the angelic nature of the 
angel, who, in such case, having assumed a 
human form, proceeded to deliver the mes¬ 
sage. 

44 3. The Prophet heard at times the noise 
of the tinkling of a bell. To him alone was 
known the meaning of the sound. He alone 
could distinguish in, and through it, tho 
words which Gabriel wished him to under¬ 
stand. The effect of this mode of Wahf 
( Wahy) was more marvellous than that of 
any of the other ways. When his ear caught 
the sound his whole frame became agitated 
On the coldest day, the perspiration, like 
beads of silver, would roll down his face. 
The glorious brightness of his countenance 
gave place to a ghastly hue, whilst the way 
in which he bent down his head showed the 
intensity of the emotion through which he 
was passing. If riding, the camel on which 
he sat would fall to the ground. The 
Prophet one day, when reclining with his 
head on the lap of Zeid, heard the well- 
known sound : Zeid, too, knew that some¬ 
thing unusual was happening, for so heavy 
became the head of Muhammad that it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could support 
the weight. 

44 4. At the time of the Mi’raj, or night 
ascent into heaven, God spoke to the Pro¬ 
phet without the intervention of an angel. 
It is a disputed point whether the face of the 
Lord was veiled or not. 

44 5. God sometimes appeared in a dream, 
and placing his hands on the Prophet’s shoul¬ 
ders made known his will. 

44 6. Twice, angels having each six hundred 
wings, appeared and brought the message 
from God. 

44 7. Gabriel, though not appearing in bodily 
form, so inspired the heart of tho Prophet, 
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that the words ho attered under its influence 
were the words of God. This is technically 
called Ilka (Ilqft’), and is by some supposed 
to be the degree of inspiration to which the 
Traditions belong. (See as-Suy ujtis Itqcm , 

p. 108.) 

M Above all, the Prophet was not allowed 
to remain in any error; if, by any chance, be 
had made a wrong deduction from any pre¬ 
vious revelation, another was always sent to 
rectify it. This idea has been worked up to 
a science of abrogation, according to which 
some verses of the Qurtfn abrogate others. 
Muhammad found it necessary to shift his 
stand-point more than once, and thus it be¬ 
came necessary to annul earlier portions of 
his revelation, [makwu.] 

" Thus in various ways was the revelation 


made known to Muhammad. At first there 
seems to have been a season of doubt, the 
dread lest after all it might be a mockery. 
But as years rolled on, confidence in himself 
and in his mission came. At times, too, 
there is a joyousness in his utterances as he 
swears by heaven and earth, by God and 
man; but more often the visions were weird 
and terrible. Tradition says 14 He roared 
like a camel, the sound as of bells well-nigh 
rent his heart in pieces.” Some strange 

i >ower moved him, his fear was uncontrol- 
able. For twenty years or more the revela¬ 
tions came, a direction on things of heaven 
and of earth, to the Prophet as the spiritual 
guide of all men, to the Warrior-Chief, as 
the founder of political unity among the Arab 
tribes.” 



A SPECIMEN OF THE FIB8T TWO PAGES OF A QUB’aN, 


II.—Tht Collation oj the Qur'an, 

The whole book was not arranged until 
after Muhammad's death, but it is believed 
that the Prophet himself divided the Surahs 
[subah] and gave most of them their present 
titles, which are chosen from some word 
which occurs in the chapter. The following 
U the account of the collection and arrange¬ 
ment of the Qur'tn, as it stands at present, 


as given in traditions recorded by al-Bufcbari 
(see Sahifru 'l~Bukhari t Arabic ed., p. 745.) 

M Zaid ibn Sabit relates :—* Abu Bakr sent 
a person to me, and called me to him, at the 
time of the battle with the people of Yama- 
mah; and I went to him, and ‘Umar was 
with him; and Abu Bakr said to me, “ ‘Umar 
came to me and said, 1 Verily a great many 
of the readers of the Qur'an were slain on the 
day of the battle with the people of Yemft- 
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mu; *nd r**Uj I »» that if the 

lUnghter should b« grout, much will be lost 
from the Qur'an, because every person re¬ 
members something of it; and, verily, £ see 
it advisable for you to order the Qur an to 
be collected into one book.’ I said to ‘Umar, 

• How can I do a thing which the Prophet has 
not done?’ He said, ‘I swear by God, this 
collecting of the Qur'in i» » good thmg^ j 
And ‘Umar used to be constantly returning , 
to me and saying: ‘You must collect the , 
Qur’an,’ till at length God opened my breast 
To to do, and I saw what ‘Umar had been 
advising.’ And Zaid ibn Sabit says that, | 

< Abu Bakr said to me, “You are a young , 
and sensible man, and I do not suspect you of i 
forgetfulness, negligence, or perfidy; and, 
verily, you used to write for the Prophet his , 
instructions from above; then look for the 
Qur’an in every place nnd collect it. I said, | 

I swear by God, that if people had ordered ■ 
me to earn- a mountain about from one place 
to another, it would not bo heavier upon me 
than the order which Abu Bakr has given for 
collecting the Qur’an.” 1 said to Abu Bakr, 

** How do you do a thing which the Prophet of 
God did not ? ” He said, “ By God, this col¬ 
lecting of the Qur’an is a good act. he 

used perpetually to return to me, until God 
put it into my heart to do the thing which the 
heart of Abu Bakr had been set upon. Then 
I sought for the Qur’in, and collected it from 
the leaves of the date, and white stones, and 
the breasts of people that remembered it, till 
I found the last part of the chapter entitled 
Tania (Repentance), with Abu Kfeuzaimah 
al-An*ari, and with no other These 

leaves were in the possession of Abu Bakr, 
until God caused him to die; after which 
‘Umar had them in his life-time; that * 

they remained with his daughter, > 

after that, ‘Usmin compiled them into one 

Anas ibn Malik relates: ‘Huzaifah came 
to ‘Usman, and he had fought with the people 
of Syria in the conquest of Armenia ; and had 
fought in Ajurbaijan, with the P?°P l ®. ® f al f 
*Iriq, and he was shocked at the different 
ways of people reading the Qur in. And Hu¬ 
zaifah said to ‘Usmin, “ 0 ‘Usman, aMiat * h ' a 
people, before they differ in the Book of God, 
{uat as the Jews and Christians differ in their 
books.” Then ‘Usman sent a person to Haf- 
•ah, ordering her to send those portions 
which she had, and saying, “ I *b*ll b* T ® a 
number of copies of them taken, and will then 
return them to you.” And Haf.ah sent.the 
portions to ‘Usman, and ‘Usman ordered Zaid 
ibn dibit, Amiri, and Abdu’llih ibn at*Zubair, 
and Sa‘id ibn Al‘is, and ‘ Abdu ’r-Rahman ibn 
al-Hiris ibn Hishim; and these were all of 
the Quraish tribe, except Zaid ibn §ibit and 
‘Usman. And ha said to the three Q ur4 )*b- 
itee “ When you and Zaid ibn-§ibit differ 
about any part of the dialect of the 
then do ys write it in the Quraish dialect, 
because it came not down in the language of 
any tribe but theirs." Then they did as 
•Usmin had ordered; and when a number of 
copies had been taken, ‘Usmin returned the 
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leave, to Haf.ah. And ‘U»min sent a copy 
to every quarter of the countries of Islim, 
and ordered all other leaves to be burnt, and 
Ibn Shahab said, “Kfeirijah, son of Zaid ibn 
$abit, informed me, saying, 1 1 could not find 
one verse when I was writing the Qur in, 
which, verily, I heard from the Prophet; 
then I looked for it, and found it with Khu- 
zaimah, and entered it into the Suratu 1- 
Ahz&b' ” 

This recension of the Qur’an produced by 
the Khalifah ‘Usman has been handed down 
to us unaltered; and there is probably no 
other book in the world which has remained 
twelve centuries with so pure a text. 

Sir William Muir remarks in his Life of 

Mahomet :— . 

“ The original copy of the first edition was 
obtained from Haphsn’s (Hafsnh) depository, 

I and a careful recension of the whole net on 
1 foot. In case of difference between Zaid and 
his coadjutors, the voice of the latter, as 
demonstrative of the Coreishite idiom, was 
to preponderate; and the new collation was 
thus assimilated to the Meccan dialect, in 
which the Prophet had given utterance to 
his inspiration. Transcripts were multiplied 
and forwarded to the chief cities w the em¬ 
pire, and the previously existing copies were 
all, by the Caliph’s command, committed to 
the flames. The old original was returned 
to HapUsa’s custody. 

«i xhe recension of Othmin (‘Usmin) has 
been handed down to us unaltered. So care¬ 
fully, indeed, has it been preserved, that 
there are no variations of importance, we 
might almost say no variations at all, amongst 
the innumerable copies of the Coran scat¬ 
tered throughout the vast bounds of the em¬ 
pire of Islim. . 

“ Contending and embittered factions, taking 
their rise in the murder of Othmin himself 
within a quarter of a century from the death 
of Mahomet, have ever since rent the Maho¬ 
metan world. Yet but one Corin has been 
current amongst them; and the consenta¬ 
neous use by them all in every age up to the 
present day of the same Scripture, is an irre¬ 
fragable proof that we have now before us 
the very text prepared by command of the 
unfortunate Caliph, There is probably m the 
world no other work which has remained 
twelve centuries with so pure a text. The 
various readings are wonderfully few in num¬ 
ber, and are chiefly confined to differences 
in the vowel points and diacritical signs. 
But these marks were invented at a later 

date. „ . . 

“ They |did not exist at all in the early 
copies, and can hardly be said to affect the 
text of Othmin. Since, then, we possess the 
undoubted text of Otbmin’s recension, it re¬ 
mains to be inquired whether that text was 
an honest reproduction of Abu Bakrs edi¬ 
tion, with the simple reconcilement of unta* 
portant variations. There is the fullest 
ground for believing that it was so. No 
early or trustworthy traditions throw suspi¬ 
cion of tampering with the Corin in ' 
support his own claims upon Othmin. U* 
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Sheeahs (Shi'ahs)* of later times, indeed, 
pretend that Othmftn left out certaiu Suras or 
passages which favoured Ali, But this is 
incredible. He could not possibly have done 
so without it being observed at the time: and 
it cannot be imagined that Ali and his fol¬ 
lowers (not to mention the whole body of the 
Mussulmans who fondly regarded the Cor&n 
as the word of God, would have permitted 
such a proceeding. 

41 In support of this position, the following 
arguments may be adduced. First: When 
Otbmln's edition was prepared, no open 
breach had yet taken place between the 
Omeyads and the Alyites. The unity of 
Islftm was still oomplete and unthreatened. 
Ali’s pretensions were as yet undeveloped. 
Xo sufficient object can, therefore, be assigned 
for the perpetration by Othmftn of an offence 
which Moslems regard as one of the blackest 
dye. Second: On the other hand, Ali, from 
the very commencement of Othm&n’s reign, 
had an influential party of adherents, strong 
enough in the end to depose the Caliph; to 
storm his palace in the heart of Medina, and 
to put an end to his life. Can we conceive 
that these men would have remained quiet, 
when the very evidence of their leader’s 
superior claims was being openly expuhged 
from the book of God. Third: At the time 
of the recension, there were still multitudes 
alive who had the Cor&n, as originally deli¬ 
vered, by heart; and of the supposed pas¬ 
sages favouring Ali—had any ever existed— 
there would have been numerous transcripts 
in the hands of his family and followers. 
Both of these sources must have proved an 
effectual check upon any attempt at suppres¬ 
sion. Fourth : The party of Ali shortly after 
assumed an independent attitude, and he 
himself succeeded to the Caliphate. Is it 
possible that either Ali, or his party, when 
thus arrived at power, would have tolerated 
a mutilated Cor&n—mutilated expressly to 
destroy his claims Yet we find that they 
used the same Cor&n as their opponents, and 
raised no shadow of an objection against it. 

44 The insurgents are indeed said to have 
mads it one of their complaints against 
Othmin that he had caused a new edition 
to be made of the Cor&n, and had committed 
all the old copies to the flames ; but these 
proceedings were objected to simply as un¬ 
authorised and s&creligious. No hint was 
dropped of any alteration or omission. Such 
a supposition,* palpably absurd at the time, 
is altogether an sfter-thought of the modern 
Sheeas. 

44 We may, then, safely conclude that Oth- 
m&n'a recension was. what it professed to be, 
a reproduction of Abu Bakr s edition, with a 
more perfect conformity to the dialect of 
Mecca, and possibly a more uniform srrange- 

* Hay&tu ’J-Qatob, leaf 420: " The Ansars were 
ordained to oppose the claims of the family of 
Muhammad, and this was the reason why the 
other wretches took the office of Khalifah by 
force. After thus treating one Khalifah of God, 
they then mutilated and changed the other Kha- 
11 fan, which is the book of God." 
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ment of its parts,—but still a faithful repro 
duction. 

14 The most important question yet remains, 
viz. Whether Abu Baler's edition was itself 
an authentic and complete collection of Maho¬ 
met's Revelations . The following considera¬ 
tions warrant the belief that it was authentic 
and, in the main, as complete as at the time 
was possible. 

44 First.—We have no reason to doubt that 
Abu Bakr was a sincere follower of Maho¬ 
met, and an earnest believer in the divine 
origin of the CorAn. His faithful attachment 
to the Prophet’s person, conspicuous for the 
last twenty years of his life, and his simple, 
consistent, and unambitious deportment as 
Caliph, admit no other supposition. Firmly 
believing the revelations of his friend to be 
the revelations of God himself, his firat object 
would be to secure a pure and complete tran¬ 
script of them. A similar argument applies 
with almost equal force to Omar, and the 
other agents in the revision. The great mass 
of Mussulmans were undoubtedly sincere in 
their belief. From the scribes themselves, 
employed in the compilation, down to the 
humblest believer who brought his little 
store of writing on stones or palm-leaves, all 
would be influenced by the same earnest 
desire to reproduce-the very words which 
their Prophet had declared as his message 
from the Lord. And a similar guarantee 
existed in the feelings of the people at large, 
in whose soul no principle was more deeply 
rooted than an awful reverence for the sup¬ 
posed w ord of God. The Cor&n itself con¬ 
tains frequent denunciations against those 
who should presume to 4 fabricate anything 
in the name of the Lord,’ or conceal any part 
of that which He had revealed. Such an 
action, represented as tho very worst descrip¬ 
tion of crime, we cannot believe that the first 
Moslems, in the early ardour of their faith 
and love, would have dared to contemplate. 

44 Second. — The compilation was made 
within two years of Mahomet’s death. We 
have seen that several of his followers had 
the entire revelation (excepting, perhaps, 
some obsolete fragments) by heart; that 
every Moslem treasured up more or less some 
portions in his memory ; and that there were 
official Reciters of it, for public worship and 
tuition, in all countries to which Isl&m ex¬ 
tended. These formed an unbroken link 
between the Revelation fresh from Mahomet’s 
lips, and the edition of it by Zeid. Thus the 
people were not only sincere and fervent in 
wishing for a faithful copy of the Cor&n; 
they were also in possession of ample means 
for realising their desire, and for testing the 
accuracy and completeness of the volume 
placed in their hands by Abu Bakr. 

44 Third.—A still greater security would be 
obtained from the fragmentary transcripts 
which existed in Mahomet’s life-time, and 
which must have greatly multiplied before 
the Cor&n was compiled. These were in the 
possession, probably, of all who could r*ad. 
And as we know that the compilation of Abu 
Bakr came into immediate and unquestioned 
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use, it is reasonable to conclude that it em¬ 
braced and corresponded with every extant 
fragment, and therefore by common consent, 
superseded them. We hear of no fragments, 
sentences, or words, intentionally omitted by 
the compilers, nor of any that differed from 
the received edition. Had any such been 
discoverable, they would undoubtedly have 
been preserved and noticed in thoso tradi¬ 
tional repositories which treasured up the 
minutest and most trivial nets and sayings of 
the Prophet. 

•< Fourth.—The contents and the arrange¬ 
ment of the Corftn speak forcibly for its 
authenticity. All the fragments that could 
possibly bo obtained have with artloss sim¬ 
plicity been joined together. The patchwork 
bears no marks of a designing genius or a 
moulding hand. It testifies to the faith and 
reverence of the compilers, and proves that 
they dared no more than simply collect tho 
sacred fragments and place them in juxta¬ 
position. Hence the interminable repetitions ; 
the palling reiteration of tho same ideas, 
truths, and doctrines ; hence, scriptural stories 
and Arab legends, told over and over again 
with little verbal variation; honce the per¬ 
vading want of connection, and the startling 
chasms between adjacent passages. Again, 
the frailties of Mahomet, supposed to have 
been noticed by the Deity, are all with evi¬ 
dent faithfulness entered in the Cor&n. Not 
less undisguised are the frequent verses which 
are contradicted or abrogated by later reve¬ 
lations. The editor plainly contented him¬ 
self with compiling and copying out in a con¬ 
tinuous form, but with scrupulous accuracy, 
the fragmentary materials within his reach. 
He neither ventured to select from repeated 
versions of the same incident, nor to reconcile 
differences, nor by the alteration of a single 
letter to connect abrupt transitions of con¬ 
text, nor by tampering with the text to soften 
discreditable appearances. Thus we possess 
every internal guarantee of confidence. 

« But it may be objected,—if the text of 
Abu Bakr’s Cor&n was pure and universally 
received, how came it to be so soon corrupted, 
and to require, in consequence of its varia¬ 
tions, an extensive recension? Tradition 
does not afford sufficient light to determine 
the cause of these discrepancies. They may 
have been owing to various readings in the 
older fragmentary transcripts which re¬ 
mained in the possession of the people ; they 
may have originated in the diverse dialects 
of Arabia, and the different modes of pro¬ 
nunciation and orthography; or they may 
have sprung up naturally in the alroady vast 
domains of Islam, before strict uniformity 
was officially enforced. It is sufficient for us 
to know that in Othmfcn's revision recourse 
was had to the original exemplar of tho first 
compilation, and that there is otherwise every 
security, internal and external, that we pos¬ 
sess a text the same as that which Mahomet 
himself gave forth and used.” ( Life of Ma¬ 
homet , new ed., p. 557 et seqq.) _ 

The various readings (//irdViA) in the Qur an 
are not such as are usually understood by 


the term in English authors, but different 
dialect* of the Arabic language. Ibn ‘Abbas 
says the Prophet said, “ Gabriel taught me 
to read the Qur’an in one dialect, and when 
I recited it he taught me td recite it in 
another dialect, and so on until the number 
of dialects increased to seven.” (Mishkdt, 
book ii. ch. ii.) 

Muhammad seems to have adopted this 
expedient to satisfy the desire of the leading 
tribes to have a Qur'an in their own dialect; 
for ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq soys, “ Tho Qur’an was first 
revealed in the dialect of the Quaraish, which 
was the Prophet’s native tongue; but when 
tho Prophet saw that the poople of other 
tribes recited it with difficulty, then ho ob¬ 
tained permission from God to extend its 
currency by allowing it to be recited in all 
the chief dialects of Arabia, which were 
sevenQuraish, Taiy, Hawazin, Yaman, 
Saqif, Huzail, and Banu Tamlm. Every one 
of these tribes accordingly read the Qur'an 
in its own dialect, till the time of ‘Usman, 
when these differences of reading were pro¬ 
hibited." 

Those seven dialects are called in Arabic 
Saba'tu Ahmf and in Persian Hofi 
Q'ira'dt. 


HI—The Divisions of the Qur’an. 

The Qur'an, which is written in the Arabic 
language, is divided into: Harf Kalimah t 
Avah, Surah , Ruku\ Rub% Ni?f> Juz\ 
Mama/. 

1. Ilarf (pi. ffuruf ), Letters; of which 
there are said to be 323,071, or according to 
some authorities, 338,606. 

2. Kali Utah (pi. Kali mat), Words ; of which 
there are 77,934, or, according to some writers, 
79,934. 

3. Ayah (pi. Ayat), Verses. Ayah (Heb. 

is a word which signifies “ sign.” It 
was used by Muhammad for short sections or 
verses of his supposed revelation. The divi¬ 
sion of verses differs in different editions of 
the Arabic Qur’an. The number of verses in 
the Arabic Qur'ans are recorded after the 
title of the Surah, and the verses distinguished 
in the text by a small cypher or circle. The 
early readers of the Qur an did not agree as 
to the original position of these circles, and 
so it happens that there are five different 
systems of numbering the verses. 

(а) Kufah verses. The Readers in the city 
of al-Kufah say that they followed the custom 
of ‘All. Their way of reckoning is generally 
adopted in India. They reckon G,239 verses. 

(б) Basrah verses. The Readers of al- 
Basrah follow ‘A$im ibn Hnjjaj, a Compa¬ 
nion. They reckon 0,204. 

(c) Shdmi verses, The Readers in Syria 
(Sham) followed ‘Abdu 'Hah ibn ‘Umar, a 
Companion. They reckon 0,225 verses. 

(d) Makkah versos. According to this 
arrangement, there are 6,219 verses. 

(e) Madinah verses. This way of reading 
contains G,211 verses. 

4. >SuraA (pi. £uu?ar) t Chapters A word 
which signifies a row or series, but which 
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U now asod exclusively for the chapters of 
the Qur’an, which are one hundred and four¬ 
teen in number. These chapters aro called 
after some word which occurs in tho text, and, 
if the Traditions arc to bo trusted, thoy wero 
so named by Muhammad himself, although tho 
versos of thoir respectivo Surahs wore un¬ 
doubtedly arranged after his death, and somo- 
times with little regard to thoir sequence. 
Muslim doctors admit that tho Khalifah ‘Un¬ 
man arranged the chapters in the order in 
which they now stand in the Qur'an. 

The Surahs of the Muhammadan Qur'an 
are similar to tho forty-three divisions of 


qur’an 

the Lew amongst the Jews known as 
QV'j'Tp Sidarim, or M orders." These were 

likewise named after a word in the soction, 
e.y. Tho first is Bereshith, the second Noah, 
Ac. (See Buxtorfs 7Y6eria«, p. 181.) 

Each SArah of tho Qur’an, with the excep¬ 
tion of the lxth, begins with the words— 

r-i 

“ In the name of the Morciful, the Compas¬ 
sionate." 

The Sarahs, as they stand in Arabic edi¬ 
tions of the Qur’an, are as follows :— 


No. 


1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
28 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
80 

31 

32 
S3 
34 
85 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 


Title of Borah. 


Fitiljsh 
Baqarab 
Alu ‘Imrftn 
Nick’ ... 
Mfc'idah 
An‘im 
A‘rif ... 
Anfil... 
Taubah 
YOnus 
HQd ... 
ifisuf 
Ra‘d ... 
Ibrthim 
Sijr ... 
Naljl ... 
BanQ lira'll 
Kahf ... 
Maryam 
X* Hi 

Ambiyi* 

H»jj ... 

Mu’minfin 

Nfir ... 

Furqan 

Shu'ara’ 

Naml ... 

Qapas... 

Ankabut 

Efim ... 

Luqmin 

Sajdah 

Ah zib 

Saba’ ... 

Mali'ikah 

Yi Sin 

Siffit 

Sid ... 

Zurnar 

Mu*mln 

Fussilat 

ShAri 

Zufcbrfif 

DukJjiu 

Jiaiyah 

Ahqftf 


Meaning in English. 


.. Preface. 

. Cow . 

. Family of‘Imran 

. Women. 

. Table . 

. Cattle . 

. Arif . 

. Spoils . 

. Repentance 

. Jonah . 

. Hud . 

. Joseph. 

. Thunder 
. Abraham 

. Hijr . 

. Bee . 

. Children of Israel 

. Cave . 

. Mary . 

Ti Hi. 

Prophets 

Pilgrimage 

Believers 

Light . 

Qur’an. 

Poets . 

Ant . 

Story . 

Spider. 

Greeks . 

Luqmin 
Prostration 
Confederates ... 

Saba . 

Angels. 

Ya Sin. 

Ranks. 

Sid . 

Troops. 

Belli ver. 

Explanation 

Council. 

Ornaments 

Smoke. 

Kneeling 
Ahqif. 


The Chronological Order. 


According 
to JaUlu 
d-din. 

According 
to Bov. 

J. M. 
Rod well. 

Aeoordiug to 
Sir W. Muir. 

uncertain 

8 

6 

86 

91 

uncertain 

88 

97 

A.H. 2 to 10 

1)1 

100 

uncertain 

112 

114 

4 A.H. 6 to 10 

54 

89 

81 

38 

87 

i 91 

87 

1 95 

i A.H. i' 

lift 

113 

1 The last. 

SO 

84 

79 

ft] 

75 

78 

52 

77 

77 

95 

90 

89 

71 

70 

| 80 

58 

57 

j 62 

69 

73 

1 88 

49 

67 

i 87 

G8 

69 

j 69 

43 

58 

! 68 

44 

55 

1 75 

n 

65 

f 86 

108 

107 

• 85 

73 

64 

84 

102 

105 

A.1I. 5 

41 

66 

74 

46 

56 

Cl 

47 

68 

70 

48 

79 

83 

84 

81 

90 

83 

74 

60 

56 

82 

50 

74 

70 

44 

89 

103 

uncertain 

57 

85 

79 

42 

86 

66 

40 

60 

67 

55 

50 

69 

37 

59 

73 

58 

80 

45 

59 

78 

72 

60 i 

71 | 

53 

61 

83 

71 

62 

61 ! 

76 

08 i 

58 . 

58 

64 | 

72 j 

57 

05 > 

88 

64 
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No. 


Title of SOrah. 


47 

Muhammad ... 

48 

Fath. 

49 

Hujurit 

60 

Q»f . 

61 

Ziriyat 

62 

Tar . 

68 

Najm. 

64 

Qamar 

66 

Rah min 

66 

Wiqi*ah 

67 

IJadid 

68 

Mujidilah ... 

69 

Hashr 

60 

Mumtahinah 

61 

$aff . 

62 

Jamu‘ah 

68 

Munafiqin ... 

64 

Tagh&bun ... 

66 

T*Iiq 

66 

Tahrim 

67 

Mulk. 

68 

Qalam 

69 

Hftqqah 

70 

Ma'&rij 

71 

Nuh. 

72 

Jinn. 

73 

Muzzammil ... 

74 

Muddassir ... 

75 

Qiyamah 

76 

Dahr. 

77 

Mursalat 

78 

Naba* 

79 

Nazi l it 

80 

‘Abasa 

81 

Takwir 

82 

Infitar 

88 

Tatfif 

84 

Inshiq&q 

86 

Burflj. 

86 

Tiriq. 

87 

A'la. 

88 

Gh&ahivah ... 

89 

Fajr. 

90 

Baled. 

91 

Shams 

92 

Lail. 

93 

. 

94 

Inshirih 

96 

Tin . 

96 

*Alaq. 

97 

Qadr. 

98 

Baiyinah 

99 

Zalzalah 

100 

‘Adiyat 

101 

Qari'ah 

102 

Tak&sur 

103 

‘A?!*. 

104 

Humazah 

105 

Fil . 

106 

Quraish 

107 

Mi*un 


Meaning in EngUth. 


Muhammad 

Victory 

Chambers 

Q6* . 

Scattering Windi 
Mountain 

Star . 

Moon . 

Merciful 

Inevitable 

Iron . 

Dieputer 

Assembly 

j Proved . 

Array . 

Assembly 
Hypocrites 
Mutual Deceit ... 

Divorce . 

Prohibition 

Kingdom 

Pen . 

Inevitable Day... 

Steps . 

Noah . 

Genii . 

Wrapped up ... 
Enfolded 
Resurrection ... 

Time . 

Messengers 

News . 

Those who drag 
He frowned 
Folding up 
Cleaving asunder 
Short Measure... 
Rending in sunder 
Celestial Signs... 
Night Star 
Most High 
Overwhelming ... 
Day-break 

City . 

Sun . 

Night . 

Sun in his meridian 

Expanding 

Fig ... 

Congealed blood 
(Night of) Power 
Evidence 
Earthquake 
Swift horses 
Striking 
Multiplying 
Afternoon 
Slanderer 
Elephant 
Quraish 
Necessaries 



The Chronological Order. 

According 
to JsUlu 
'd-din. 

According 
to Rev. 

J. M. 
Rodwell. 

Aocording to 
Sir W. Muir. 


94 

96 

uncertain 

... 

111 

108 

A.H. 6 


106 

112 

uncertain 


88 

54 

56 

... 

66 

48 

68 


75 

44 

55 

...j 22 

46 

43 

..J 86 

49 

48 

...i 96 

48 

40 

...| 45 

45 


98 

99 

uncertain 

...! 105 

106 

uncertain 

...’ 101 

102 

A.H. 4 

90 

110 

A.H. 7 

.J 110 

98 

uncertain 

... 108 

94 

uncertain 

•• •' 104 

104 

A.E, 66 

...| 109 

98 

82 

... 108 

101 

uncertain 

... 107 

109 

A.H. 7 to 8 


76 

68 

42 


2 

17 

52 


77 

42 

51 


78 

•47 

87 


70 

51 

54 


89 

62 

65 


8 

8 

46 


4 

2 

21 


80 

40 

86 


97 

52 

85 


82 

86 

84 


79 

37 

88 


80 

86 

47 


28 

24 

26 

...! 6 

82 

27 

.J 81 

81 

11 

..J 85 

41 

82 

...1 82 

88 

28 

26 

28 

81 

...1 86 

22 

29 

...1 7 

26 

28 

...j 67 

88 

26 

9 

89 

14 

...! 84 

18 

15 

26 

23 

4 

...' 8 

16 

12 

..J 10 

4 

16 

...' 11 

5 

17 


27 

26 

8 


1 

1 

19 


24 

92 

24 


99 

21 

uncertain 


92 

80 

8 


18 

84 

2 


29 

29 

7 


15 

14 

9 


12 

27 

1 


81 

13 

10 


18 

19 

13 


28 

20 

6 

.J 16 

15 

89 
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The Chronological Order. 

Ho. 

Title of Sarah. 

Meaning in English. 

According 
to J alii a 
'd-dln. 

According 
to Rev. 

J. M. 
Rodwell. 

According to 

Sir W. Muir. 

108 

109 

110 
111 

112 i 
118 ! 

114 

Kausar . 

Kafirun . 

Na*r. 

Aba Lahab. 

Ikuy . 

Falaq. 

Nia . 

Kausar. 

Infidels. 

Assistance . 

Aba Lahab . 

Unity. 

Day-break . 

Men . 

14 

17 

101 

5 

21 

19 

20 

9 

12 

111 

11 

10 

6 

7 

18 

88 

80 

22 

20 

uncertain 

uncertain 


5. Jiutfi’ (pi. Jtuii’at), an Inclination of the 
head or bow. These are sections of about 
ten verses or less, at which the devout Mus¬ 
lim makes a bow of reverence; they are 
marked on the margin of the Qur’&n with tho 
letter 4 af« g, with the number of the ruku* 
over it. Muhammadans generally quote their 
Qur’an by the Jux* or Siparah and the 
Ruku'. 

6. RubK The quarter of a Jux* t or Sipd- 
rah. 

7. Niff. The half of a Siparah. 

8. £u/«. The three-quarters of a Siparah. 
These three divisions are denoted by the 
words being written on the margin. 

9. Jux* (pi. Ajzff). Persian Siparah. 
Thirty divisions of the Qur’an, which have 
been made to enable the devout Muslim to 
recite the whole of the Qur’an in the thirty 
days of Ramadan. Muhammadans usually 
quote their Qur’an by the Siparah or Jux * and 
not by the Surah. 

10. Manxxl (pi. Mandzil t Stages). These 

are seven in number, and are marked by the 
letters ^ v* <3 f* are said to 

spell Fami bi Skauq, ** My mouth with de¬ 
sire.” This arrangement is to enable the 
Muslim to recite the whole in the course of 
a week. 

IV.—The Contents of the Qur’an and the 
Chronological Airangement of its Chapters. 

In the Arabic Qur’an, the Surahs are placed 
as they were arranged by Zaid ibn gabit, 
who seems to have put them together re¬ 
gardless of any chronological sequence. The 
initial, or opening prayer, stands first, and 
then the longest chapters. But the Muham¬ 
madan commentators admit that the Qur’&n 
is not chronologically arranged ; and Jal&lu 
’d-din, in bis /fr/an, has given a list of them 
as they are supposed to have been revealed. 
This list will be found under the Divisions of 
the Qur'an in the present article. And, what 
is still more confusing, all Muhammadan 
doctors allow that in some of. the Surahs 
there are verses which belong to a different 
date from that of other portions of the chap¬ 
ter ; for example, in the Suratu *I-«Alaq, the 
first five verses belong to a much earlier date 
than the others ; and in Suratu ’1-Baqarah, | 


verse 284 is acknowledged by all commenta- 
tors to have been revealed after verse 240, 
which it abrogates. 

If we arrange the Surah, or Chapter! ac¬ 
cording^ the order given in Suyflti’s Itom, 
or by Sir M illiam Muir, or by Mr Rodwell, 
we cannot fail to mark the gradual develop- 
ment of Muhammad’s mind from that of a 
mere moral teacher and reformer to that of a 
prophet and warrior-chief. The contrast be¬ 
tween the earlier, middle, and later Sifrahs is 
very instructive and interesting. 

Jn the earlier Surahs we observe a predo¬ 
minance of a poetical element, a deep appre¬ 
ciation of the beauty of natural objects, frag¬ 
mentary and impassioned utterances ; denun¬ 
ciation of woe and punishment being ex¬ 
pressed in these earlier Surahs with extreme 
brevity. 


“ 0 change, however, in the position 

of Muhammad when he openly assumes the 
office of* public Warner,’ the Surahs begin to 
wear & more prosaic and didactic tone, though 
the poetical ornament of rhyme is preserved 
throughout.^ We lose the poet in the mis¬ 
sionary aiming to convert, and in the warm 
asserter of dogmatic truths ; the descriptions 
of natural objects, of the Judgment, of Hea¬ 
ven and Hell, make way for gradually increas- 
mg historical statements, first from Jewish, 
and subsequently from Christian histories; 
while in the twenty-nine (thirty ?) Surahs 
revealed at Medina we no longer listen to 
vague words, often, as it would seem, with¬ 
out defininite aim, but to the earnest dispu¬ 
tant with the opponents of the new faith, tho 
Apostle pleading the cause of what he be¬ 
lieves to be the truth of God. He who at 
Mecca is the admonisher and persuader, at 
Medina is the legislator and the warrior dic¬ 
tating obedience, and who uses other weapons 
than the pen of the poet and the scribe; 
while we are startled by finding obedience to 
God and the Apostle, God’s gifts and the 
Apostle’s, God’s pleasure and the Apostle’s, 
spoken of in the same breath, and epithets 
and attributes elsewhere applied to Allah 
openly applied to himself. ‘ Whoso obeveth 
the Apostle obeyeth Allah.’ 

“The Suras, viewed as a whole, will thus 
appear to be the work of one who began his 
career as a thoughtful inquirer after truth, 
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and as an earnest asserter of it in such rhe¬ 
torical and poetical forms as he deemed most 
likely to win and attract his countrymen, but 
who gradually proceeded from the dogmatic 
teacher to the political founder of a system 
for which laws and regulations hud to be 
rorided as occasions arose. And of all the 
uras, it must be remarked that they were 
intended not only for readers but for hearers 
—that they were all promulgated by public 
recital—and that much was left, as the imper¬ 
fect sentences show, to the manner and sug¬ 
gestive action of the reciter.” (Rodwell’s 
Preface to the Qur’an.) 

The absence of the historical element from 
the Qur’an, as regards the details of Muham¬ 
mad’s daily life, may be judged of by the 
fact that only two of his contemporaries 
(Abu Lahab and Zaid) are mentioned in the 
entire volume, and that Muhammad’s name 
occurs but five times, although he is all the 
way through addressed by the angel Gabriel 
as the recipient of the divine revelations, with 
the word “ Say.” Perhaps also such passages 
as Surah ii., verses 5, 246, and 274, and the 
constant mention of guidance, direction, wan¬ 
dering, may have been suggested by remini¬ 
scences of his mercantile journeys in his earlier 
years. 

Sir William Muir has very skilfully arranged 
the Surahs into six periods. (See Cordn , 
S. P. C. K. ed.), and although they are not 
precisely in the chronological order given by 
Jalalu ’d-Din in his Itqdn, the arrangement 
seeems to be fully borne out by internal evi¬ 
dence. With the assistance of Prof. Palmer’s 
“Table of Contents” slightly altered ( The 
Qur'an , Oxford ed. 1880), we shall arrange 
the contents of the Qur’an according to these 
periods. 

THE FIRST PERIOD. 

Eighteen Surahs, consisting of short rhap¬ 
sodies, may have been composed by Muham¬ 
mad before he conceived the idea of a divine 
mission, none of which are in the form of a 
message from the Deity. 

Chapter cm. 

5urafu 

The Chapter of the Afternoon. 

A short chapter of one verse as follows t— 

“ By the afternoon I Verily, man is in loss ! 
Save those who believe and do right and bid 
each other be true, and bid each other be 
patient.” 

Chapter 0. 

Suratu ’ l-'Adiydt. 

The Chapter of the Chargers. 

Oath by the charging of war-horses. 

Man is ungrateful. 

Certainty of the Judgment. 

Chapter XCIX. 

Suratu ’ z~ZaIzalah. 

The Chapter of the Earthquake. 

Tho earthquake preceding the Judgment 
Day. 


Chapter XCL 
Suratu 'sh-Shams. 

The Chapter of the Sun. 

Purity of the soul brings happiness. 
Example of Samud. 

(The latter verses are clearly of a later dace 
than the first ten.) 

Chapter CVI. 

Suratu 'l-Quraish. 

The Chapter of the Quraish. 

The Quraish are bidden to give thanks to 
God for the trade of their two yearly cara¬ 
vans. 

Chapter L 
Suratu 'l-Fdtihak. 

The Opening Chapter. 

Aprayer for guidance. 

(This short chapter , which is the opening 
chapter of the Quran, is recited in the liturgy.) 
“ Praise be to God, Lord of all the worlds 1 
The compassionate, the merciful 1 
King of the day of reckoning 1 
Thee only do we worship, and to Thee 
only do we cry for help. 

Guide Thou us in the straight path, 

The path of those to whom Thou hast 
been gracious; 

With whom Thou art not angry, 

And who go not astray..” 

Chapter CL 
Suratu 7-Qdri‘aA. 

The Chapter of the Smiting. 

The terrors of the last day and of hell-fire 

(< al-Hawiyak ) 

Chapter XOV. 

Suratu ’/-Tin. 

The Chapter of the Fig. 

The degradation of man. 

Future reward and punishment 

Chapter CIL 
Suratu 't-Takd&ur. 

The Chapter of the Contention about 
Numbers. 

Two families of the Arabs rebuked for 
contending which was the more numerous. 
Warning of the punishment of hell. 

Chapter CIV. 

Suratu ’ l-Humazah . 

The Chapter of the Backbiter. 
Backbiters shall be cast into hell. 

Chapter LXXXIL 
Suratu 'l-Injitar. 

The Chapter of the Cleaving Asunder. 
Signs of the Judgment Day. 

Guardian angels. 

Chapter XCIL 
Suratu ’ 1-LaiL 
The Chapter of the Night. 

Promise of reward to those who giro alms 
and fear God and “ believe in the best” 
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Chapter CV. 

SirafM 7 -Fj/. 

The Chapter of the Elephant. 

The miraculous destruction of the Abyssi¬ 
nian army under Abrahatu ’1-Ashram by 
birds when invading Mnkkah with elephants, 
in the year that Muhammad was born. 

Chapter LXXXIX. 

Suratu *l~Faji\ 

The Chapter of the Dawn. 

Fate of previous nations who rejected their 
teachers. 

Admonition to those who rely too much on 
their prosperity. 

Chapter XC. 

Suratu 9 l-Batad. 

The Chapter of the City. 

Exhortation to practise charity. 

Charer XCIXI. 

Sumtn 

The Chapter of the Forenoon. 

Muhammad encouraged and bidden to re¬ 
member how God has cared for him hitherto ; 
he is to bo charitable in return, and to 
publish God's goodness. 

Chapter XCIV. 

Suratu 'l-Inihirab. 

The Chapter of “ Hare we not Expanded?'’ 

God has made Muhammad’s mission easier 
to him. 

Chapter CVTII. 

Suratu V-JCauitar. 

The Chapter of al-Kautjar. 

Muhammad is commanded to offer the 
sacrifices out of his abundance. 

Threat that his enemies shall be child¬ 
less. 


THE SECOND PERIOD. 

Fotu* Surahs. The opening of Muhammad’s 
Ministry. SOrah xcvi, contains the command 
to recite, and, according to the Traditions, it 
was the first revelation. 

Chaptxr XCVI. 

Suratu 7-‘A/ 09 . 

The Chapter of Congealed Blood. 

Mubammad’a first call to read the Qur’in. 

Denunciation of Aba Lahab for his opposi¬ 
tion. 

(The latter vereet of thit Surah are admitted 
to be of a later date than the/ormr.) 

Chapter CXIL 

Sib'atu 7-/M^f* 

The Chapter of the Unity. 

Declaration of-God’s unity. 

(This thort Surah is highly esteemed, and is 
recited in the daily liturgy.) 

“ Say: He is God alone : 

God the Eternal 1 
He begetteth not, 

And ia not begotten; 

And there ia none like unto Him.” 
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Chapter LXXTV. 

Suratu 'l-Muddatiir. 

The Chapter of the Covered. 
Muhammad while covered up is bidden to 
arise and preach. 

Denunciation of a rich infidel who mooks 
I at the revelation. 

! Hell and its nineteen angels. 

I The infidels rebuked for demanding mate- 
‘ Hal scriptures as a proof of Muhammad’s 
mission. 

Chapter 0X1 
Suratu Tabbat. 

The Chapter of 11 Let Parish.” 
Denunciation of Aba Lahab and his wife, 
who are threatened with hell fire. 


THE THIRD PERIOD. 

Nineteen Sflrahs, chiefly descriptions of 
tbs Resurrection, Paradise, and Hell, with 
reference to the growing opposition of the 
Quraish, given from the commencement of 
Muhammud’s public ministry to the Abytai- 
| nian emigration. 

Chapter LXXXVH. 

Suratu 

The Chapter of the Most High. 
Muhammad shall not forget any of the 
revelation save what God pleaaes. 

The revelation is the same aa that given to 
Abraham and Moses. 

Chapter XCVH 
Suratu 7- Qadr. 

The Chapter of Power. 

The Qur’&n revealed on the night of 
power 

Its excellence. 

Angels descend thereon. 

Chaptrr LXXXVHI 
Suratu 7- Ghdskiyah. 

The Chapter of the Overwhelming. 
Description of the Last Day, Heaven and 
Hell. 

Chapter LXXX. 

Suratu *Abasa. 

The Chapter “ he Frowned.” 

The Prophet rebuked far frowning on a 
poor blind believer. 

The Creation and Resurrection. 

Chaptrr LXXXTV. 

Suratu 'l-lnshiaaq. 

The Chapter of the Renaing Asunder 
Signs of the Judgment Day. 

The books of men’s actions. 

The Resurrection. 

Denunciation of misbelievers. 

Chapter LXXXL 
Suratu H-Takwir. 

The Chapter of the 7olding-up. 

Terrors of the Judgment Day. 

The female ohild who has been buried 
alive will demand vengeance. 
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Allusion to the Prophot's vision of Gabriel , 
on Mount IJira’. I 

He is vindicated from the charge of mad¬ 
ness. 

Chapter LXXXVI. 

Suratu ’ut-T&nq- 
The Chapter of the Night Star. 

By the night-star, every soul has a guar¬ 
dian angel. 

Creation and resurrection of man. 

The plot of the infidels shall be frus¬ 
trated. 

Chapter CX. 

Suratu 'n-Natr. 

The Chapter of Help. 

Prophecy that men shall join Islto by 
troops. 

Chapter LXXXV 
Swrnfu H-Buruj . 

The Chapter of the Zodiacal Signs. 
Denunciation of those who persecute be- 

U# i»Mplo of the fate of Pharaoh and 
$ami\d. 

Chapter LXXXHI. 

Suratu * t-Ta\J\f \ 

The Chapter of those who give Short Weight. 
Fraudulent traders are warned. 

Sljjln, the register of the acts of the 
wicked. 

Hell and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVIII. 
iSurafM ’n-2Va6a\ 

The Chapter of the Information. 
Description of the Day of Judgment, hell, 
and heaven. 

Chapter LXXVII. 

iSirafu 'l-Mur salat. 

The Chapter of Messengers. 

Oath by the angels who execute God’s 

behests. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

Hell and Heaven. 

Chapter LXXVL 
Suratu 'd-Dahr. 

The Chapter of Time. 

Man's conception and birth 
Unbelievers warned and believers promised 
a reward. 

Exhortation to charity. 

Bliss of the charitable in Paradise. 

The Qur'an revealed by degrees. 

Only those believe whom God wills. 

Chapter LXXV. 

Suratu 'l-Qiydmah. 

The Chapter of Resurrection. 

The Resurrection. . , . 

Muhammad is bidden not to be hurriod in 
repeating the Qur’an so as to commit it to 
memory. 

Dying agony of an infidel. 
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Chapter LXX. 

Suratu 'l-Ma'arij. 

The Chapter of the Aacents. 

An unbeliever mockingly calla for a Judg¬ 
ment on himself and his companions. 

The terrors of the Judgment Day. 

Man’s ingratitude. 

Adultery denounced. 

Certainty of the Judgment Day. 

Chapter CIX. 

Suratu 'l-Kqfirun. 

The Chapter of tho Misbelievers. 

The Prophet will not follow the religion of 
the misbelievers. 

Chapter OVIL 
Suratu 'l-M&un. 

The Chapter of Neceaaariee. 
Denunciation of tho unbelieving and un¬ 
charitable. 

Chapter LV, 

Suratu 'r-Rabmdn. 

The Chapter of the Merciful. 

An enumeration of the works of the Lord 
ending with a description of Paradise and 
Hell. ,. m 

A refrain runs throughout this chapter 
«Which then of your Lord’s bounties do 
ye twain deny ? n 

Chapter LVI. 

Suratu 7* Waqi'ali. 

The Chapter of the Inevitable. 
Terrors of the inevitable Day of Judgment. 
Description of Paradise and HelL 
Proofs in Nature. . 

None but the clean may touch the Quran. 
The condition of a dying man. 


THE FOURTH PERIOD. 

Twenty-two Sarahs, given from the sixth to 
the tenth year of Muhammad’s ministry. With 
this period begin the narratives of the Jewish 
Scriptures, and Rabbinical and Arab legends. 
The temporary compromise with idolatry is 
connected with Surah liii. 

Chapter LXVII. 

Suratu 'l-Mulk. 

The Chapter of the Kingdom. 

God the Lord of heavens. 

The marvels thereof. 

The discomfiture of the misbelievers in 
Hell. . . , „ 

The power of God exhibited in Nature. 

Warnings and threats of punishment. 

Chapter LIU. 

Suratu 'n-Ncijm. 

The Chapter of the Star. 

Oath by tho star that Muhammad’s vision 
of his ascent to heaven was not a delusion. 

Description of the same. 

The amended passage relating to idolatry. 

Wickedness of assorting the angels to be 
I females. 

! God's Omniscience. 
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Rebuke of an apostle who paid another to 

take upon him hie burden at the Judgment 

definition of true religion. 

God’s attributes. 

Chapter xxm 

Suratu *t-Sajdak. 

The Chapter of Adoration. 

The Qur'ftn is truth from the Lord. 

God the Creator and Governor. 

The Resurreetion. 

Conduct of true believers when they hear 
the word. 

Their reward. 

The punishment of misbelievers. 

Description of Hell 

The people are exhorted to believe and are 
admonished by the fate of the ruined cities 
thev see around them. 

They are warned of the Judgment Day. 

Chapter XXXIX. 

Suratu *t~Zumar. 

The Chapter of the Troops. 

Rebuke to the idolaters who say they 
serve false gods as a means of access to God 
himself. 

The unity of God, the Creator and Con¬ 
troller of the universe. 

His independence and omnipotence. 

Ingratitude of man for God’s help. 

Difference between the believers and un¬ 
believers. 

Muhammad is called to sincerity of reli¬ 
gion and to IsMm. 

He is to fear the tdrment at the Judgment 
Day if he disobeys the call. 

Hell-fire is prepared for the infidels. 

Paradise promised to those who avoid 
idolatry. 

The irrigation of the soil and the growth of 
corn are signs. 

The Qur’an makes the skin of those who 
fear God creep. 

Threat of the Judgment Day. j 

The Makkans are warned by the fate of 
their predecessors not to rejoct the Qur’an. 

Parable showing the uncertain position of 
the idolaters. 

Muhammad not immortal 

Warning to those who lie against God, and 
promise of reward to those who assert the 
truth. 

Muhammad is not to bo frightened with 
the idols of tho Makkans. 

Their helplessness demonstrated. 

The Qur’an is a guide, but the Prophet 
cannot compel men to follow it. 

Human souls are taken to God during 
sleep, and thoso who are destined to livo on 
are sent back. 

No intercession allowed with God. 

Tho doctrine of tho unity of God terrifies 
the idolaters. 

Prayor to God to decide between them 

The infidels will regret on the Resurrection 
Day. 

Ingratitude of man for God’s help in 
trouble. 
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Th« Makkans are Trained by the fate of 
their predecessors. 

Exhortation to repentance before it is too 
late. 

Salvation of the God-fearing. 

God the creator and controller of erery 
thing. J 

Description of tho Last Judgment 
All souls drivon in troops to heaven or to 
hell 

Ohaptxx LXXIII. 

Suratu * 1-MutzammiL 
The Chapter of the Enwrapped. 
Mul^ammad, when wrapped up in his 
mantle, is bidden to arise and pray. 

Is bidden to repeat the Qur’ftn and to prac¬ 
tice devotion by night. 

He iB to boar with tho unbeliovors for a 
while. 

Pharaoh rejected the apostlo sent to him. 
Stated times for prayer prescribed. 
Almsgiving prescribed. 

Chapter LXXIX. 

Suratu 'n-Nazi'at. 

The Chapter of those who Tear Out. 

The coming of the Day of Judgment. 

The call of Mosee. 

His interview with Pharaoh. 

Chastisement of the latter. 

The Creation and Resurrection. 

Ciiaptxx LIV. 

Suratu 7 - Qumar. 

The Chapter of tho Moon. 

The splitting asunder of tho moon. 
Muhammad accused of imposture. 

Tho Makkans warned by the stories of 
N # °* h * nd the D « ln « e . of Samfid, the people 
of Sodom, and Pharaoh. 

The suro coming of the Judgment. 

Chapter XXXIV. 

Suratu Saba*. 

The Chapter of Saba’. 

The omniscienee of God. 

Thoso who have received knowledge re¬ 
cognise the revelation. 

The unbelievers mock nt Muhammad for 
preaching tho Resurrection. 

Tho birds and mountains sing praises with 
David, 

Iron softened for him. 

He makes coats of muiL 
The wind subjected to Solomon. 

A fountain of brass mado to flow for him. 
Tho jinns compollod to work for him. 

His doath only discovored by means of tho 
worm that gnawed. 

The staff that supported his corpse. 

The prosperity of Saba*. 

Bursting of the dyke <al-‘Arim) and ruin of 
tho town. 

Helplessness of the false gods. 

They cannot intercode for their worship¬ 
pers when assembled at the Last Day. 

Fate of the misbelievers on that day. 

Tho proud and the weak shall dispute as to 
which misled the others. 
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The affluence of the Makknns will only in- 

crease their ruin. . * 

The angel* shall disown the worshippers ot 

The* Makkans accuse Muhammad of im- 

^°So did other nations deal with their Pro¬ 
phets and were punished for it. . . 

P Muhammad is cleared of the suspicion of 

inS TUe wretched plight of the misbelievers on 
the Last Day. 

Chapter XXXI. 

Suratu Luqnian. 

The Chapter of Luqman. 

The Quran a guidance to believers. 
Denunciation of one who purchased Per* 
sum legends and preferred them to the | 
Quran. 

God in Nature. . j 

Other gods can create nothing. ; 

Wisdom granted to Luqman. 

His advice to his son. . . , 

The obstinacy of the infidels rebuked. 

If the sea w'ero ink and the trees pena, 
they would not suffice to write the words of 

tU God° manifest in the night and day, in the 
8un and moon, mid in rescuing men from 
dangers by sea. 

God only knows the future. 

Chapter LXIX. 

Strata '(-Haqqak. 

The Chapter of the Inevitable. 

The inevitable judgment. _ 

Fate of those who denied it, of Ad, Samud, 

• and Pharaoh. 

The Deluge .and the Last Judgment. 
Vindication of Muhammad from the charge 
of having forged the Qur'an. 

Chapter LXVIII. 

Strata 'l-Qftlam. 

The Chapter of the Pen. 

Muhammad is neither mad nor an im- 

1>0 Dc°nouncod by an insolent opponent 

Example from the fate of the owner of the 

gardens 

Unbelievers threatened. 

Muhammad exhorted to he patient and n 
to follow the example of Jonah. 

Chapter XLI. 

Strata Futfilat. ^ 

The Chapter “ Are Detailed. 

The Makkans are called on to believe the 

Q The ‘ crontion of the heavens and tho 

Ca Warning from the fate of ‘Ad and Samud 
The very skins of the tmbehever. eh.l 
hear witness against them on the Day 

J ”p?Sment of those who reject the Q^'an. 

The angels descend and encourago 
who believe. 

Precept to return good for eui. 
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Refnge to be sought with t.od against 
temptation from the devil. 

Against sun and moon worship. 

The angels praise God, though the ldola- 
tors are too proud to do so. . „ 

The quickening of the earth with rain is a 

8ig TUo Qur’fin a confirmation of previoa* 

80 If P it had been revealed in a foreign 
the people would have objected that they 
could not understand it, * nd tb * 1 th ®^" 
phet. being an Arab, should have had a 
revelation in his own language. ... # 

Moses* scripture was also the subject 

dispute. 

God is omniscient. . . 

The false gods will desort their worship¬ 
pers at the Resurrection. . . , 

P Man's ingratitude for God s help in trouble. 
God is sufficient witness-of the trutn. 

Chapter LXXI. 

Strata Nth. 

The Chapter of Noah. 

Noah's preaching to the Antediluvians. 

Their five idols also worshipped by tne 
Arabs. 

Their fate. 

Chai>trr LII. 

Strata ’f-JTfir. 

The Chapter of the Mount. 

Oath by Mount Sinai and other things. 
Terrors of tho Last Day. 

Muhammad a 1i 8 neither a madman, aooth- 
*or their--Pjr> 

slitions. and for proudly rejecting the Pro- 
^ et ’ Chapter L. 

Suratu Qaf. 

The Chapter of Qif. 

Proofs in nature of a future life. 

Example of the fate of the nations of old 
who rejected the apostle#. 

Creation of man. 

God’s proximity to him. 

The two recording angels. 

Death and Resurrection. 

The Last Judgment and exhortation to 

believe. 

Chapter XLV. 

Strata 'l-J&siyah. 

The Chapter of the Kneeling. 

God revealed in nature. 

Denunciation of the infidels. 

Trading by sea a sign of God 8 P r0Tlde “f®* 
The law first given to Israel, then to Mu¬ 
hammad in the Qur’an. . _ 

' Answer to the infidels who deny *he Re¬ 
surrection, and warning of their fate on that 

d&y ' Chatter XLIV. 

Suratu ’rf- Dukhan. 

The Chapter of the Smoke. 

Night of the revelation of the Quv an. 

Unity of God. 
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Threat of the Last Day, when a smoke shall 
cover the heavens, and the unbelievers shall 
be punished for rejecting the Prophet, and 
saving he is taught by others or distracted. 
Fate of Pharaoh for rejecting Moses. 

Fate of the people of Jubba‘. 

The Judgment Day. 

The tree ZaqqOm and the punishment of 
hell. 

Paradise and the virgins thereof. 

The Qor’ta revealed in Arabic for an 
admonition. 

Chapter XXXVII. 

Strata 'x-!$affat. 

The Chapter of the Ranged. 

Oath by the angels ranged in rank, by 
those who drive the clouds, and by those 
who rehearse the Qur’&n, that God is one 
alone t 

They guard the gates of heaven, and pelt 
the devils, who would listen there, with 
shooting-stars. 

Do the Makkans imagine themselves 
stronger than the angels, that they mock 
of God's signs and deny the Resurrection ? 

The false gods and the Makkans shall 
recriminate each other at the Judgment 
D»t. 

They say now, “ Shall we leave our gods 
for a mad poet ? ” 

They shall taste hell-fire for their unbelief, 
while the believers are in Paradise. 

Description of the delights thereof. 

The maidens there. 

The blessed shall see their unbelieving 
former comrades in hell. 

Immortality of the blessed. 

Az-Zaqq&m the accursed tree in hell. 
Horrors of that place. 

The posterity of Noah were blessed. 
Abraham mooks at and breaks the idols. 

He is condemned to be burnt alive, but is 
delivered. 

Is commanded to offer up his son as a 
sacrifice; obeys, but his son is spared. 

His posterity is blessed. 

Moses and Aaron, too, left a good report 
behind them; so, too, did Elias, who pro¬ 
tested against the worship of Baal. 

Lot was saved. 

Jonah was delivered after having been 
thrown overboard and swallowed by a fish. 

The gourd. 

Jonah is sent to preach to the people of 
the city (of Nineveh). 

The Makkans rebuked for saying that God 
has daughters, and for saying that He is akin 
to the jinns. j 

The angels declare that they are but the j 
humble servants of God. ! 

The success of the Prophet and the con- I 
fusion of the infidels foretold. j 

Chapter XXX. 

Suratu V-/?«;«. ! 

The Chapter of the Greeks. 

Victory of the Persians over the Greeks. 
Prophecy of the coming triumph of the 
latter. 


The Makkans warned by the fate of former 
cities. 

The idols shall forsake them at the Re¬ 
surrection. 

The believers shall enter Paradise. 

God is to be praised in the morning and 
evening and at noon and sunset. 

His creation of man and of the universe 
and His providence are signs. 

He is the incomparable Lord of all. 
Warning against idolatry and sohism. 
Honesty inculcated and usury reproved. 
God only creates and kills. 

Corruption in the earth through sin. 

The fate of former idolaters. 

Exhortation to believe before the sudden 
coming of the Judgment Day. 

God*8 sending rain to quicken the earth is 
a sign of His power. 

Muhammad cannot make the deaf hear his 

message. 

Warning of the Last Day. 

Chapter XXVI. 

Suratu 'th-Sh^ara*. 

The Chapter of the Poets. 

Muhammad is not to be vexed by the 
people's unbelief. 

Though called a liar now, his cause shall 
triumph in the end. 

Moses and Pharaoh, 

He fears lest he may be killed for slaying 
the Egyptian. 

Pharaoh charges him with ingratitude. 

Their dispute about God. 

Pharaoh claims to be God himself. 

The miracles of the rod and the white 
hand. 

Moses* contest with the magicians. 

The magicians are conquered and believe. 
Pharaoh threatens them with condign 
punishment. 

The Israelites leave Egypt and are pur¬ 
sued. 

The passing of the Red Sea and destruc¬ 
tion of Pharaoh and his hosts. 

The history of Abraham. 

He preaches against idolatry. 

Noah is called a liar and vindicated. 

HGd preaches to the people of ‘Ad and 
Salih to Samud. 

The latter hamstring the she-camel and 
perish. 

The crime and punishment of the people 
of Sodom. 

The people of the Grove and the prophet 
Shu‘aib. 

The Qur'an revealed through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Faithful Spirit (Gabriel) in 
plain Arabic. 

The learned Jews recognise its truth from 
the prophecies in their own scriptures. 

The devils could not huve brought it. 
Muhammad is to be meek towards be¬ 
lievers and to warn his clansmen. 

Those upon whom the devils descend, 
namely, the poets who wander distraught in 
every vale. 
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Chapter XV. 

Suratu 7- H'jr- 
The Chapter of nl-Hijr. 

Misbelievers will one day regre. their 
misbelief. 

No city was ever destroyed without warn¬ 
ing. 

The infidels mockingly ask Muhammad to 
bring down angels to punish them. 

So did the sinner* of old act towards their 
apostles. 

There are signs enough in the zodiac, 
guarded ns they are from the devils who are 
pelted with shooting-stars if they attempt to 
listen. 

All nature is under God's control. 

Man created from clay, and jinn from 
smokeless fire. 

The angels bidden to adore Adam. 

The devil refuse*, i* cursed and expelled, 
but respited until the Day of Judgment. 

Is allowed to seduce mankind. 

Hell, with its seven doors, promised to 
misbelievers, and Paradise to believers. 

Story of Abraham’s angelic guests. 

They announce to him the birth of a son. 

They proceed to Lot’s family. 

The crime and punishment of the people of 
Sodom. , 

The ruined cities still remain to tell the 
tale. ^ _ 

Similar fate of the people of the Grove and 
of al-IJijr. 

The hour draws nigh. 

The Lord Omniscient Creator has sent the 
Qur’an and the seven verses of repetition. 

Muhammad is not to grieve at the worldly 
success of unbelievers. 

Those who dismember the Qur an are 
threatened with punishment. 

Muhammad is encouraged against the mis¬ 
believers. 


Chapter LI. 

Suratu 'l'Z.unyat. 

The Chapter of the Scatterers. 

Oaths by different natural phenomena 
that the Judgment Day will come. 

Story of Abraham’s entertaining the angels. 

The destruction of Sodom. 

Fate of Pharaoh, of ‘Ad, of Samud, and 
of the people of Noah. . 

Vindication of Muhammad against tUe 
charges of imposture or madness. 


THE FIFTH PERIOD. 


Thirty-one Surahs. From tho tenth year 
of Muhammad’s ministry to the flight from 


Makkah. . 

The Surahs of this period contain some 
narratives from the gospel. The rites of 
pilgrimage are enjoined. * The cavillings of 
the Quraish are refuted; and we have vivid 
pioturings of the Resurrection and Judgment, 
of Heaven and Hell, with proof’s of God s 
unity, power and providence. 

From stage to stage the Sflrahs become, 
on the average, longer, and some of them 
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now fill many pages. In the latter Surahs of 
this period, we meet not unfrequently with 
Madinah passages, which have been interpo- 
lated as bearing on some connected subject. 
As examples may bo taken, verse 40 of 
Surah xxii., in which permission is given to 
bear arms against the Makkans ; verse 83, 
Surah xvii., containing rules for the admini¬ 
stration of justice; verse 111, Surah xvi., 
referring to such believers as had fled then- 
country and fought for the faith; being all 
passages which could have been promul¬ 
gated only after the Flight to nl-Madlnah. 


Chaptrr XLVL 


Suratu 7 -Ahouf. 

The Chapter of al-Ahqaf. 

God tho only God and Creator. 

The unbelievers call MuhAmmad a sor¬ 
cerer or a forger. 

The book of Moses was revealed beforo, 
and the Qur’an is a confirmation of it in 
Arabic. 

Conception, birth, and life of man. 

Kindness to parents and acceptance of 
Islam enjoined. 

The misbelievers are warned^ by the 
example of ‘Ad, who dwell in Ahqaf, and by 
that of the cities whose ruins lie around 
Makkah. , 

Allusion to the jinns who listened to Mu¬ 
hammad’s preaching at Makksh on his re¬ 
turn from afc-Ta’if. 

Warning to unbelievers of the punishment 
of the Last Day. 

r*aivTM LXXIL 


.Suratn V •Jinn. 

The Chapter of the Jinn. 

A crowd of jinn, liiton to Mohammad’, 
teaching at NaKblab. 

Their account of themselves. 

Muhammad exhorted to persevere in 
preaching. 

Chapter XXXV. 

Suratu 'l-Mala’ikah. 

The Chapter of the Angels. 

Praiso of God, who makes the Angels his 


messengers. 

God's unity. 

Apostles before Muhammad were accused 
of imposture. ... 

Punishment in store for the unbelievers. ^ 
Muhammad is not to be Vexed on their 

account. , _ , 

God sends rain to quicken the dead earth. 
This is a sign of the Resurrection. 

The power of God shown in all nature. 

The helplessness of the idols. 

They will disclaim their worshippers at the 
Resurrection. 

No soul shall hear the burden of another. 
Muhammad cannot compel people to be¬ 
lieve. 

He is only a warner. . . 

Other nations have accused their prophets 
of imposture and periahed. 

Reward of the God-fearing of believers, 
and of those who read and follow the Qur’in. 
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Punishment of hell for the infidels. 

The idolaters shall be confounded on the 
Judgment Day. 

The Quraish, in spite of their promises And 
of the examples around them, are more arro¬ 
gant and unbelieving than other people. 

If God were to punish men as they deserve, 
he would not leave so much as a beast on the 
earth; but He respites them for a time. 

Chapter XXXVI. 

Suratu Yd Sin. 

The Chapter of Yft Sin. 

Muhammad is God’s messenger, and the 
Qur’an is a revelation from God to warn a 
heedless people. 

The infidels arc predestined not to believe. 
All men’s work shall be recorded. 

The apostles of Jesus rejected at Antioch. 
Habibu ’n-Xajjar exhorts the people to fol¬ 
low their advice. 

He is stoned to death by the populace. 
Gabriel cries out and the sinful people are 
destroyed. 

Men will laugh at the apostles who come to 
them, but they have an example in the 
nations who have perished before them. 

The quickening of the dead earth is a sign 
of the Resurrection. 

God’s power shown in the procreation of 
species. 

The alternation of night and day, the 
phases of the moon, the sun and moon in 
their orbits, are signs of God's power. 

So, too, the preservation of men in ships at 

sea. 

Almsgiving enjoined. 

The unbelievers jeer at the command. 

The sudden coming of the Judgment Day. 
Blessed state of the believers in Paradise, 
and misery of the unbelievers in hell. 
Muhammad is no mere poet. 

The Qur’an an admonition. 

God’s providence. 

The false gods will not bo able to help their 
worshippers. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Chapter XIX. 

Suratu Maryam. 

Tho Chapter of Mary. 

Zachariah prays for an heir. 

He is promised a son, who is to be called 
John. 

Is struck dumb for three days as a sign. 

John is bom and given the Book, Judg* 
ment, grace, and purity. 

Story of Mary. 

The annunciation. 

Her delivery beneath a palm-tree. 

Tho infant Jesus in the cradle testifies to 
her innocence And to his own mission. 

Warning of the Day of Judgment. 

Story of Abraham. 

Ha reproves his father, who threatens to 
stone him. 

Abraham prays for him. 

Isaac and Jacob are born to him. 

Moses communes with God and has Aaron 
for a help. 
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Ishmnel and Idris mentioned as Prophets. 
Their seed, when the signs of the Merciful 
are read, fall down adoring. 

The Makkans, their successors, are pro¬ 
mised reward in Paradise, if they repent and 
believe. 

The angels only descend at tho bidding of 
the Lord. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

Punishment of those who have rebelled 
against the Merciful. 

Reproof of one who said he should have 
wealth and children on the Judgment Day. 

The false gods shall deny their worshippers 
then. 

The devils sent to tempt unbelievers. 

The gathering of the Judgment Day. 

All nature is convulsed at tho imputation 
that the Merciful has begotten a son. 

This revelation is only to warn mankind 
by the example of the generations who have 
passed away. 

Chapter XVIII. 

Suratu V-Kahf. 

The Chapter of the Cave. 

The Qur’an is a warning especially to thoso 
who say God has begotten a son. 

Muhammad is not to grieve if they refuse to 
believe. 

Story of the Fellows of the Cave. 

Their number known only to God. 
Mu^amznAd rebuked for promising a reve¬ 
lation on the subject. 

He is enjoined to obey God in all things, 
and not to be induced to give up hia poorer 
followers. 

Hell-fire threatened for the unbelievers and 
Paradise promised to the good. 

Parable of the proud man’s garden which 
was destroyed, while that of the humble 
man flourished. 

This life is like the herb that springs up 
and perishes. 

Good works are more lasting than wealth 
and children. 

The Last Day. 

The devil refuses to adore Adam. 

The men are not to take him for a patron 
They shall be forsaken by their patrons at 
the Last Day. 

Men wbuld believe, but that the example 
of those of yore must be repeated. 

Misbelievers are unjust, and shall not be 
allowed to understand, or be guided. 

But God is merciful. 

Story of Moses and his servant in search 
of al-Khitr. 

They lose their flsh at the confluence of 
the two seas. 

They meet a strange prophet, who bids 
Moses not question anything he may do. 

He scuttles a ship, kills a boy, and builds 
up a tottering wall. 

Moses desires an explanation, which the 
stranger gives, and leaves him. 

Story of gu ’1-Qarnain. 

He travels to the ocean of the settiiur 
sun. 
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Builds a rampart to keep in Gog and 
Magog. 

Those are to be let loose again before the 
Judgment Day. 

Reward and punishment on that day. 

Were the sea ink, it would not suffico for 
the words of the Lord. 

The Prophet is only a mortal. 

Chapter xxm 

Suratu ’n-xVam/. 

The Chapter of the Ant. 

The Qur’an a guidance to believers. 

God appears to Moses in the fire. 

Moses is sent to Pharaoh with signs, but 
is called a sorcerer. 

David and Solomon endowed with know¬ 
ledge. 

Solomon taught the speech of birds. 

His army of men, jinns, and birds, marches 
through the valley of the ant. 

One ant bids the rest retire to their holes 
lest Solomon and his hosts crush them. 

Solomon smiles and answers her. 

He reviews the birds and misses the 
hoopoe, who, returning, brings news of the 
magnificence of the Queen of Sheba. 

Solomon sends him back with a letter to 
the Queen. 

A demon brings him her throne. 

She comes■ to Solomon, recognises her 
throne; marvels at the palace with tho glass 
floor, which she mistakes for water. 

Becomes a Muslim. 

Samud reject $alih and perish. 

Lot is saved, while the people of Sodom 
are destroyed. 

The Lord, the God of nature; the only God 
and Creator. 

Certainty of the Resurrection. 

The ruins of ancient cities an example, 

The Qur’an decides disputed points for the 
Jews. 

Muhammad bidden to tmst in God, for he 
cannot make the deaf to hear his message. 

The beast thnt shall appear at the Resur¬ 
rection. 

Terrors of the Last Day. 

The Prophet bidden to worship the Lord 
of this land, to recite the Qur an, and to be¬ 
come a Muslim. 

Chapter XLIL 

Suratu 'sh-Shiira* 

The Chapter of Counsel. 

The Qur’an inspired by God to warn the 
Mother of cities of the judgment to come. 

God is one, the Creator of all things, who 
provides for all. 

He calls men to the same religion as that 
of the prophets of old, which men have 
broken up into sects. 

Muhammad has only to proclaim his mes- 
sage. 

Those who argue about God shall be con¬ 
futed. 

None knows when the hour shall come but 
God. 

The ; dolaters shall only have their portion 
in this life. 
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God will yindicate the truth of His revela¬ 
tion. 

His creation and providence signs of His 
power. 

Mon’s misfortunes by land and sea are due 
to their own sins. 

The provision of the next world is host for 
the righteous. 

It is not sinful to retaliate if wronged, 
though forgiveness is a duty. 

The sinners shall have none to help them 
on the Day of Judgmont. 

They are exhorted to repent before It 
comes. 

Ingratitude of man. 

God controls all. 

No mortal has over seen God face to 
face. 

He speaks to men only through inspiration 
of His apostles. 

This Qur’an was revealed by a spirit to 
guide into the right way. 

Chapter XL. 

Surat.u 'I-Mu'min. 

The Chapter of the Believer. 

Attributes of God. 

Muhammad encouraged by the f&te of 
other nations who rejected their apostles. 

The angels’ prayer for the believers. 

Despair in bell of the idolaters. 

The terrors of the Judgment Day. 

God alone the Omniscient Judge. 

The vestiges of former nations are still 
visible in the land to warn the people. 

The story of Moses and Pharaoh. 

The latter wishes to kill Mosos, but a 
secret believer makes a long appeal. 

Pharaoh bids Human construct a tower to 
mount up to the God of Moses. 

God saves the believer, and Pharaoh is 
ruined by his own devices. 

Mutual recrimination of the damned. 

Exhortation to patience and praise. 

Those who wrangle about God rebnked. 

Tho certain coming of the Hour. 

The unity of God asserted and His attri¬ 
butes enumerated. 

Idolatry forbidden. 

The conception, birth, life, and death of 
man. 

Idolaters shall find out their error in hell. 

Muhammad encouraged to wait for the 
issue. 

Cattle to rido on and to eat aro signs of 
God’s providence. 

The example of the nations who perished 
of old for rejecting the apostles. 

Chapter XXXVIIL 
Surat u f s-$acL 
The Chapter of $ad. 

Oath by the Qur’an. 

Example of former generations who pe¬ 
rished for unbelief, and for saying that their 
prophets were sorcerers and the Scriptures 
forgeries. 

The Makkans are warned thereby. 

Any hosts of the confederates shall be 
routed. 
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The Makkans mu»t expect the tame. 
thet U say m “ ,d eJthorted to be !»*•«•* of what 
DaT'd" rem ““ led of tb * powert bettowed on 

Da^ld* by tbe'lwo ££+£* *° 

David exhorted not to follow luat. 

The heaven and earth were not created in 
vnin, as the misbelievers think. 

The Qnr’ftn a reminder. 
n J, 0 ' 0 “°"-. lc, ' t i*i admiration of bit hors*., 
“h?m * U deTotiol,, > bnt > "porting, .lay. 

A jinn in Solomon's likeneti it «et on bit 
throne to punish him. 

He repent, and prayt God for a kingdom 
,U m7 M ?° 0M *houId ever possess strain. 
^The wind and the devils made subject to 

The patience of Job. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacoo. 

Elisha and gfi 1-Kill. 

Happiness of the righteous in Paradise. 
Misery and mutual recrimination of the 
wicked in helL 

Muhammad only sent to warn people and 
proclaim Qod’s unity. r 

rviT h * ? re ? tion of disobedience of 

Iblis, who is expelled. 

He is respited till the Judgment Day, that 
he may seduce people to misbelief. 

flU hell ^ * ad tho,e wbl0 follow him shall 

Okaptu XXV. 

Suratu \l-Furqan . 

The Chapter of the Discrimination. 

The Discrimination sent down as a warn* 
ing that God is one, the Creator and Governor 
of all; yet the Makkans call it old folks 
tales. 

They object that the Prophet acts and 
lives as a mere mortal or is craxy. 

Hell-fire shall be the punishment of those 
who disbelieve in the Resurrection. 

Description of the Judgment Day. 

Tho Quraish object that the Qur’an was 
revealed piecemeal. 

Moses and Aaron and Noah were treated 
like Muhammad, but those who called them 
liars were punished. 

‘Ad and Samud perished for the same 
sin. 

The rain* of the citiee of the plain are 
existing examples. 

Yet they will not accept the Prophet. 

God controls the shadow, gives night 
for a repose, quickens the dead earth with 
rain. 

He lets loose the two seas, but places a 
barrier between them. 

He has created man. 

He is the loving and merciful God 
The Quraish object to the Merciful as a 
new God. 

The lowly end moderate arc His servants. 


wiSs. sm: ass.-”**«- 

These .hall bo rewarded. 

<*• >•)**>“ -«. 

Their punithment (ball be lasting. 

Ourm XX. 

Siratu Ti Hi. 

The Chapter of Ti Hi. 

The Qar’in ereminder from the Merciful, 
who own* all thugs and knows all things. 
There is no god bnt He. 

His ars the excellent names. 

Story of Hoses. 

it tb \ fir * “d is addressed from 

it by God in the holy valley Tuvan. 

. * bow * the miracle of the staff 
turnod to a snake and of the white h-i - i 
Sends him to Pharaoh. 

Hoeee excu.ee himeelf because of the im¬ 
pediment in hie speech. 

Aaron it given him ae a minister. 

Moses mother throws him into the tea. 

His sister watches him. 

He is restored to his mother. 

Slays an Egyptian and flees to Midinn. 

Moses and Aaron go to Pbaraob and call on 
rum to behove. 

ciMs*™ 0 * 1 chftl * es with being magi- 

Their contest with tho Egyptian magi* 

U « t C| And trc threatened with 
punishment by Pharaoh. 

Moses leads the children of Israel across 
*“•••** bv a dry road. 

Pharaoh and his people are overwhelmed. 

The covenant on Mount Sinai. 

The miracle of the mauna and quails. 
As-Samin makes the calf in Moses 
absence. 

Mosee seizes his brother angrily by the 
beard and destroys the calf, 3 

Misbelievers threatened with the terror* of 
the Resurrection Day. 

Fate of the mountains on that day. 

All men shall be summoned to judgment. 

u lnt t erc ® 88 * on ®hall nvail except from 
such as the Mercifnl permits. 

The Qur an is in Arabic that people may 
foar and remember. 7 

Muhammad is not to hasten on its rovela* 
non. 

Adam broke his covenant with Gocl 
Angels bidden to adore Adam. 

Iblis refuses. 

Tempts Adam. 

Paradise EV6 ’ th ° Devil ex P eUed 
Misbelievers shall bo gathered together 
blind on the Resurrection Day. 

The Makkans pass by the ruined dwellings 
of the generations who have been aforetime 
destroyed for unbelief. 

But for the Lord’s word being passed, they 
would have perished too. ^ 

Muhammad is exhorted to bear their in¬ 
sults patiently and to praise God through the 

Xyer enjoined. 
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The fate of those of yore a sufficient 

"^Let them wait and see the issue. 

Chapter XLIXI. 

Suratu 'z-Zukhruf. 

The Chapter of Gilding. 

The original of the Qur’an is with God 
The example of the nations of old who 
mocked at the prophets. 

God the Creator. 

Men are bidden to praise Him who pro- 
rides man with ships and cattle whereon to 
ride 

The Arabs are rebuked for attributing 
female offspring to God, when they themselves 
repine when a female child is born to any 
one of them. 

They are also blamed for asserting that 
the angels are female. 

The excuse that this was the religion of 
their fathers, will not avail 

It ib the same as older nations made. 

Their fate. 

Abraham disclaimed idolatry. 

The Makkans were permitted to enjoy 
prosperity only until the Apostle came, and 
now that ho h*o come they reject him. 

The ere reproved for eaying that had the 
Prophet been a man of consideration at Mak- 
kah and at-Ta’if, the 7 would have owned 

^Misbelievers would have had still more 
wealth and enjoyment, but that men would 
have then all become infidels. 

Those who turn from the admonition snail 
be chained to devils, who shall mislead 

them. , , 

God will take vengeance on them, whe¬ 
ther Muhammad live to see it or not. 

He is encouraged to persevere. 

Moses was mocked by Pharaoh, whom he 
was sent to warn. , , 

But Pharaoh and his people were drowned. 
Answer to the Arabs, who objected that 
Jesus, too, must come under the ban against 
false gods. 

But Jesus did not assume to be a god. 
Threat of the coming of the Hour. 

The joys of Paradise and the terrors of 

H The damned shall beg Malik to make an 
end of them. 

The recording angels note down the secret 
plots of the infidels. 

God has no son. 

He is the Lord of all. 

Chapter XII. 
jSiirafu Yusuf, 

The Chapter of Joseph. 

The Qur’an revealed in Arabic that the 
Makkans may understand. 

It contains the best of stories. 

Story of Joseph. 

He tells his father his dream. 

Jacob advises him to keep it to himself. 
Jealousy of Joseph’s brethren. 

They conspire to throw him in a pit. 
Induce his father to let him go with them. 
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They cut him in the pit, end bring heme 
hie ehirt covered with lying blood. 

Travellers discover him and sell him into 
Egypt. 

He is adopted by bis master. 

His mistress endeavours to seduce him. 

His innocence proved. 

His mistress shows him to the women of 
the city to excuse her conduct. 

Their amazement at his beauty. 

He is imprisoned. 

Interprets the dreams of the baker and the 
cupbearer. 

Pharaoh’s dream. 

Joseph is sent for to expound it. 

He is appointed to a situation of trust in 

the land. , . 

His brethren arrive and do not recognise 

h *They ask for corn and he requires them 
to bring their youngest brother ns the condi¬ 
tion of his giving it to them. 

The goods they had brought to barter are 
returned to their sacks. 

Benjamin is sent back. 

Joseph discovers himself to him. 

Joseph places the king’s drinking-cup in 
his brother’s pack. 

Accuses them all of the theft. 

Takes Benjamin as a bondsman for the 

theft. . , f . . , 

They return to Jacob, who, In great grief, 
sends them baok again, to bring him news. 

Joseph discovers himself to them and 
sends back his shirt. 

Jacob recognises it by the smell. 

Jacob goes back with them to Egypt. 

This story appealed to as a proof of the 
truth of the Revelation. 

Chatter XL 
Suratu Hud, 

The Chapter of Hud. 

The Qur’an a book calling men to believe 
in the unity of God. 

Nothing is hidden from Him. 

He is the Creator of all. 

Men will not believe, and deem them¬ 
selves secure, because their punishment is 

deferred. . 

They demand a sign, or say the Qur'an ia 
invented by the Prophet; but they and their 
false gods together cannot bring ten auch 
Surahs. , , . # . . . 

Misbelievers threatened with future punlah- 
ment, while believers are promised Para- 

dise. . _ . . 

Noah was likewise sent, but his people 
objected that he was a mere mortal like 
themselves, and only followed by the meaner 
sort of men. 

He also is accused of having invented his 
revelation. 

He is saved in the ark and the unbelievers 
drowned. 

He endeavours to save his son. 

The ark settles on Mount al-Judi. 

Hud was sent to ‘Ad. 

His people plotted against him and wore 
destroyed, while he was saved. 
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$4lib was sent to Samiid. 

The she-camol given for a sign. 

The people hamstring her and perish. 

Abraham entertains the angels who are 
sent to the people of Lot. 

He pleads for them. 

Lot offers his daughters to the people of 
Sodom, to spare the angels. 

He escapes by night, and Sodom is de- f 
stroyed. 

Shu‘aib is sent to Midian, and his people, j 
rejecting his mission, perish too. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh, who shall be j 
punished at the Resurrection. 

The Makkans, too, shall be punished. 

They are threatened with the Judgment 
D*y, when they shall be sent to hell, while 
the believers are. in Paradise. 

The Makkans are bidden to take warning 
b y the fate of the cities whose stories are 
related above. 

These stories are intended to strengthen 
the Prophet’s heart. 

He is bidden to wait and leave the issue to 
God. 

Chapter X. 

Suratu Yiinus. 

The Chapter of Jonah. 

No wonder that the Qur’an was revealed to 
a mere man. 

Misbelievers deem him a sorcerer. 

God the Creator and Ruler. 

No one can intercede with Him except by 
His permission. 

Creation is a sign of His power. 

Reward hereafter for the believers. 

Man calls on God in distress, but forgets 
Him when deliverance comes. 

Warning from the fall of former genera¬ 
tions. 

The infidels are not satisfied with the 
Qur'an. 

Muhammad dare not invent a false revela¬ 
tion. 

False gods can neither harm nor profit 
them. 

People require a sign. 

God saves people in dangers by land and 

sea. 

This life is like grass. 

Promise of Paradise and threat of Hell. 

Fate of the idolaters and false gods at the 
Last Day. 

God the Lord of all. 

Other religions are mere conjecture. 

The Qur’an could only have been devised 
by God. 

The Makkans are challenged to produce a 
single Sfirah like it. 

Unbelievers warned of the Last Day by the 
fate of previous nations. 

Reproval of those who prohibit lawful 
things. 

Soil is ever watchful over the Prophet’s 

rations. 

Happiness of the believers. 

The infidcla cannot barm the Prophet. 

Refutation of those who ascribe offspring 
to God. 
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Muhammad encouraged by the story of 
Noah and the other prophets of old. 

Fate of Pharaoh and vindication of Moses 
and Aaron. 

The people of the Book (Jews and Chris¬ 
tians) appealed to in confirmation of the truth 
of the Qur’an. 

The story of Jonah. 

The people of Nineveh saved by repenting 
and believing in time. 

The people are exhorted to embrace Islam, 
the faith of the Hanif. 

God alone is powerful. 

Belief or unbelief affect only the individual 
himself. 

Resignation and patience inculcated. 

Chapter XIV. 

Suratu Ibrahim. 

The Chapter of Abraham. 

The Qur'an revealed to .bring men from 
darkness into light. 

God is Lord of all. 

No apostle sent except with the language 
of his own people. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

The people of Noah. 

‘Ad and Samud objected that their prophet* 
were mortals like themselves. 

The prophets relied on God, who vindicated 
them. 

Frightful description of hell. 

Misbelievers are like ashes blown away by 
the stormy wind. 

Helplessness of the damned. 

But believers are in Paradise. 

A good word is like a good tree whose root 
is in the earth and whose branches are in the 
sky, and which gives fruit in all seasons. 

A bad word is as a tree that is felled. 

God’s word is sure. 

Idolaters are threatened with hell-fire. 

God is the Creator of all. 

He subjects all things to man’s use. 

Abrnham prayed that the territory of Mak- 
kah might be a sanctuary. 

The unjust are only respited till the Judg¬ 
ment Day. 

The ruins of tbo dwellings of those who 
have perished for the denying the mission of 
their apostles, are a proof of the truth of 
Muhammad's mission. 

The Lord will take vengeance on the Last 
Day, when sinners shall bum in hell with 
shirts of pitch to cover them. 

The Qur’an is n warning and an admoni¬ 
tion. 

Chapter VI. 

Suratu 'l-An*am. 

The Chapter of Cattle. 

Light and darkness are both created by 
God. 

Rebuke to idolaters. 

They arc exhorted to take warning by the 
fate of those of old who rejected the pro¬ 
phets. 

Had the revelation been a material book, 
they would have disbelieved it. 
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It tb* Prophet had been an angel, he would 
have come in the guise of a man. 

Attributes of God, 

Muhammad bidden to become a Muslim. 

Those who have the Scriptures ought to 
recognise Muhammad as the one foretold in 

The idolaters will be disappointed of the 
intercession of their gods on the Judgment 
Day, 

They deny the Resurrection Day now, but 
hereafter they will have awful proof of its 
truth. 

The next world is preferable to this. 

Prophets aforetime were also mocked at, 
and they were patient. 

God could send them a sign if He pleased. 
Beasts, birds, and the Uke, are communities 

like men. . . . , 

Their fate is all written m the book. 

They, too, shall be gathered on the Judg¬ 
ment Day. 

Arguments in proof of the supreme power 
of God. 

Muhammad is only a messenger. 

He is to disclaim miraculous power. 

Is not to repulse believers. 

He is bidden to abjure idolatry and not 
follow the lusts of the Makkans. 

God’s omniscience. 

He takes men’s souls to Himself dui mg 

"'"send* guardian angels to watch over them. 
Preserves men in danger by land and sea. 
Muhammad is not to join in discussions on 
religion with idolaters, nor to associate with 
those who make a sport of it. 

Folly of idolatry set forth. 

God the Creator. 

Abraham's perplexity m seekmg after the 

'"worships successively the stars, the moon, 
and the sun, but is convinced that they are 
not gods by seeing them set. 

Turns to God and becomes a Hanif. 

Other prophets of old were inspired. 

The Qur’an iealso a apecial revelation from 
Uod to the Makkans, fulfilling their Scrip¬ 
tures, but the Jews bare perverted or sup- 

Pr De 8 l P culfon 2 on. who falsely pretended 
to be inspired. 

The Creation a proof of God s unity. 

Rebuke to those who call the jinn His part- 
ners, or attribute offspring to Him. 

Idolaters are not to be abused, lest they, 

too. speak ill of God. _, 

The Makkans would not have believed 
even if a sign had been given them. 
Muhammad is to trust to God alone. 

Men are not to abstain from food over 
which God’s name has been pronounced, 

God will vindicate His messenger. 

Belief or the reverse depends on Gods 

^The jinns and false gods, together with 
their worshippers, will be condemned to over- 

lasting torment. „ 

God never punishes without first Bending 

an apostle with warning. 
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The threatened doom cannot be averted. 
Denunciation of the idolatroua praeticea of 

^Setting apart portion* of the produce of the 
land for Go P d and for the idol., and defraud- 
ing God of His portion. 

Infanticide. . . . 

Declaring cattle and tilth inviolable 
God created all fruita and all cattle, both 

are therefore lawful. ... . 

Argument proving the absurdity of «ome 

of these customs. . t , . . 

Enumeration of the only kinds of food that 

^Theprohibition to the Jews of certain food 
waa onlv on account of their sine. 

W God". revealed word is the only certain 

^Declaration of things really 

namely, harshness to parents, infanticide, 

abominable sins, and murder. ^ 

The property of orphans is to be respected 
and fair-dealing to bo practised. 

No aoul compelled beyond its capacity. 

The Qur’an tc be accepted on the same 
authority as the Book of Moses was. 

Faith required now without signs. 

No latter profession on the Judgment Day 

ah Good°works to be rewarded tenfold, but 
evil works only by the same . 

Islam is the religion of Abraham the 

^'belief in one God, to whom all prayer 
and devotion is due. 

Each soul shall bear its °y n ia 

The high rank of some of the Makkans is 
only a trial from the Lord whereby to prove 
them. 

Chapter LXrV. 

Suratu 't-Taghabun. 

The Chapter of Mutual Deceit. 

God the Creator. 

The Resurrection. 

The Unity of God. t 

Wealth and children must not distract 

men from the service of God. 

Chapter XXVTH. 

Suratu 7-QflfOf. 

The Chapter of the Story. 

The history of Moses and Pharaoh. 

The latter and his vizier. 

Haman oppresses the children of Israel. 
Mom* U exposed on the river by hi. 
mother. 

He is adopted by Pharaoh. 

His sister watches him, and his mother is 
engaged to nurse him. 

He grows up and slays the Egyptian. 

Flees to Midian. 

Helps the two Midianites to draw water. 

, Serves their father Shohaib for ten years 
and then marries his daughter. 

. j God appears to him in the fire. 

! ! i» sent with his brother Aaron to Pha- 

. j r *Htoln build. Pharaoh a high tow.r to 
ascend to the God of Moses. 
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Hli punishment. 

Moms gives the Lew. 

These stories are proofs of Muhammad's 
mission. 

The Arabs reject tho Book of Moses and 
the Qur'an as two impostures. 

Those who have the Scriptures recognise 
the truth of the Qur'an. 

The Makkans warned by the example of 
the cities of old that have perished. 

Disappointment of the idolaters at the Day 
of Judgment. 

Helplessness of the idols before God. 

QirOn’s great wealth. 

The earth oj>ens and swallows him up for 
his pride and bin insolence to Moses. 

Muhammad encouraged in his faith and 
purpose. 

CHAFTUt XXIII. 

Suratu 7-4/uWnm. 

The Ohapter of Believers. 

The humble, chaste, and honest, shall 
prosper. 

The creation, birth, death, and resurrection 

of man. 

God's goodness in providing for men's sus¬ 
tenance. 

Noah sent to his people, who reject him 
because he is a mere mortal. 

They are drowned, and he is saved in the 
ark. 

Moses and Aaron were also called liars. 

Mary and her son the cause of their fol¬ 
lowers division into sects. 

The God-fearing encouraged. 

The Quraish rebuked for their pride, and 
for denying Muhammad, and calling him 
possessed. 

They are reminded of the famine and de¬ 
feat they have already experienced. 

Doctrine of the Resurrection 

The unity of God. 

He has no offspring. 

Is omniscient. 

Muhammad is encouraged not to care for 
the false accusations of the Makkans, but to 
seek refuge in God. 

Punishment, on the Day of Resurrection, of 
those who mocked at the little party of be¬ 
lievers. 

Chapter XXII. 

Suratu H-Haji. 

The Chapter of the Pilgrimage. 

Terrors of the Last Day, yet men dispute 
about God and follow devils. 

The conception, birth, growth, and death of 
men, and the growth of herbs in the ground 
are proofs of the Resurrection 

But some dispute, others waver between 
two opinions. 

The most desperate means cannot thwart 
the divine decrees. 

God will decide between the Jews, Chris¬ 
tians, Sabians, Magians, and idolater* on the 
Judgment Day.. 

All nature adores God. 

The misbelievers are threatened with hell- 
fire, end the believers promised Paradise. 
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Punishment threatened to those who pro¬ 
hibit men from visiting the Sacred Mosque. 

Abraham, when bidden to cleanse the 
Ka*bah, was told to proclaim the pilgrimage. 

The rules of tho Ilajj onjoined. 

Cattle are lawful food. 

Warning against idolatry and exhortation 
to become Elamfs. 

Sacrifices at tho Ka c bah are onjoined. 

All men have thoir appointed rites. 

The name of God is to be mentioned over 
oattle when slaughtered. 

Camels may bo sacrificed and eaten. 

God will defend believers, but loves not 
misbelieving traitors. 

Those who have been driven from their 
homos for acknowledging God's unity are 
allowed to fight. 

If men did not fight for such a cause, all 
places of worship would bo destroyed. 

The people of Noah, ‘Ad, §amud, Abra¬ 
ham, and Lot, called their prophets liars, 
and were allowed to range at large, but at 
last they were punished. 

Their cities were destroyed, and the ruins 
are visible to travellers still. 

Muhammad is only Bent to warn the Mak- 
kana of a like fate. 

Satan contrives to suggest a wrong read¬ 
ing to the Prophet while reading the Qur’an. 

The Kingdom shall be God’s upon the 
Judgment Day. 

Those who flee or are slain in the cause, 
shall be providod for and rewarded. 

Believers who take revengo and are again 
attacked, will be helped. 

All nature is subject to God. 

Every nation has its rites to observe. 

The idolaters treat the revelation with 
scorn. 

The false gods could not even create a 
fly. 

Exhortation to worship God and fight for 
the faith of Abraham, whose religion the 
Muslims profess. 

God is the Sovereign and Helper. 

Chapter XXI. 

Suratu ’ l-Ambiya\ 

The Chapter of the Prophets. 

Men mock at the revelation. 

They say it is a jumble of dreams, and 
that Muhammad is a poet, aud they ask for 
a sign. 

The prophets of old were hut mortal. 

The people who rejected them perished. 

Heaven and earth were not created in 
sport 

Truth shall crush falsehood. 

All things praise God. 

If there were other gods than He, heaven 
and earth would be corrupted. 

All former prophets were taught there is 
no god but God. 

The Merciful has not begotten children. 

The augels are only His servants. 

The separation of earth from heaven, the 
creation of living things from water, the 
steadying of the earth by mountains, and 
placing the sky as a roof over it, and the 
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creation ol the night end day, end of the sun I 
and moon, are signs. ... 

No one was ever granted immortality. 

Every soul must taste of death. 

The unbelievers mock at Muhammad and 
disbelieve in the Merciful. 

The infidelJ are threatened with punish¬ 
ment in the next world. ,, 

Those who mocked at the prophets of old 

^No^one shall be wronged on the Last 

n-_ 

Moses and Aaron received a scripture. 
Abraham destroys the images which his 

^UrtheTtkatit was the largest idol 

Wl He b is i condemned to be burnt alive, but the 
flre is miraculously made cool and safe. 
Abraham, Lot, Isaac, and Jacob, all in- 

^Lot was brought safely out of a city of 
wrong-doers. 

Noah also was saved. , , . n 

David and Solomon givo judgment about a 

fl6 The mountains and birds are made subject 

t0 He U**taught the art of making coats of 

m *The wind and the demons are subjected to 
Solomon. 

Job was saved. 

Ishmail, Idris, and gu 1-Kifl were patient, 
and entered into the mercy of the Lord. 

2u ’n-Nun (Jonah) was saved in the fish s 

’"zlchariah bad his prayer granted and a 
son (John) given him. 

The spirit was breathed into the Virgin 

M But their followers have divided into sect* 
A city once destroyed for unbelief shall 
not be restored till Gog and Magog are let 
loose. 

The promise draws nigh. 

Idolaters shall be the pebbles of hell 
But the elect shall be rolled up as ns-SijiU 

rolls up a book. „ . , 

As is written in the Psalms, M The rig 
teous shall inherit the earth.” H 

Muhammad sent as a mercy to the worlds. 
God is one God. 

He knows all 
He is the Merciful 

CHAFTWt XVII. 

Suratu Bani IiraM. 

The Chapter of the Children of Israel. 
AUuaion to the night journey from the 
Sacred Mosque (at Makkah) to the Remote 
Mosque (at Jerusalem). 

Moses received the book. 

Noah was a faithful servant. 

Israel's two sins and their punishment. 

The Qur’an a guide and a good tidings 
Man prays for evil and is hasty. 

Night and day are two signs. 

Every man’s augury is round his necK. 
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Bach one shall have a book on theReaw- 
rection Day with an account of his deeds. 

Eaoh is to bear the burden of hie own 

,b> No city is destroyed till warned by an 

^Choice of good in this world or tbe next. 
Muhammad is not to associate other* with 

^Kindness to parents enjoined. 

Moderation to be practised. 

Infanticide and fornication are sms. 

Homicide is not to be avenged except for 

* U Honesty and humility inculcated. 

The angels are not the daughters of God. 

If there were other gods, they worn! 
rebel against God. 

All in the heavens praise Him. 

Unbelievers cannot understand the Qur an. 
The unity of God unacceptable to the 
Makkans. 

The Resurrection. 

Idolaters not to be provoked. 

Some prophets preferred over others. 

False gods themselves have recourse to 

G< Ail cities to be destroyed before the Judg- 

m Had Muhammad been sent with signs, the 
Makkans would have disbelieved them like 

S< Tho vi«ion (of the Night Journey) raft the 
Zaqqum tree of hell, are oauees of oonten- 

tion. , . „ 

Iblis’ disobedience and fall. 

He is given permission to delude men. 

Safety by land and sea a special mercy 

from God. « T 

All shall have justice at the Last Day. 

The Saqif tribe at at-Ta’if 
Muhammad into promulgating an unuutho- 
rieed sentence. 

Injunction to pray. 

Man is ungrateful 
Departure of the spirit. 

Mankind and jinn, together eould not pro¬ 
duce the like of the Qur’an. 

Signs demanded of Muhammad. 

He is only a mortal. 

Fate of those who disbelieve in the Resur- 

r6 Moses brought nine signs, but Pharaoh 
disbelieved in them. 

JMfc- of Israel succeeded him in 

his possessions. . 

The Qur’an was revealed as occasion re- 

qU Thoae who believe the scripture recog- 

nise it. , , 

God and the Merciful One are not two 

gods, for God has no partner. 

Chapteb XVI. 

&urafu ’n-NaAf. 

The Chapter of the Bee. 

God’s decree will come to pass. 

He sends the angels to instruct his servants 
to give warning that there is no other God. 
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The creation and ordering of all natural 
objects are signs of His power. 

The false gods are inanimate and power¬ 
less. 

God is but one. 

The unbelievers who call the revelation 
old folks’ tales, must bear the burden of their 
own sins. 

On the Resurrection Day, their associates 
will disown them. 

Reception by the angels of the wicked and 
the good in Hell and in Paradise. 

The infidels strenuously deny the Resur¬ 
rection. 

The Muhajirun are promised a good re¬ 
ward. 

The Jews and Christians to be asked to 
confirm the Qur’an. 

All nature adores God. 

Unity of God affirmed. 

When in distress, men turn to God, but for¬ 
get Him and become idolaters when deliver¬ 
ance comes. 

The practice of setting aside part of their 
produce for the idols reproved. 

The practice of female infanticide, while 
they ascribe daughters to God, is reproVed, 
and disbelief in the future life also rebuked. 

Satan is the patron of the infidels. 

The Qur’an sent down as a guidance and 
mercy. 

The rain which quickens the dead earth, and 
the cattle which give milk, and the vines 
which give fruit and wine are signs. 

The bee is inspired from the Lord to build 
hives and to use those made first by men. 

Its honey is lawful. 

The rich Arabs are reproved for their 
treatment of their slaves. 

Helplessness of the false gods illustrated 
by the parable of the slave and of the dumb 

man. 

Goodneas of God in providing food and 
shelter for men. 

Idolaters shall be disowned by the false 
gods at the Resurrection. 

Every nation shall have a witness against 
It on that dAy. 

Justice and good faith inculcated, espe¬ 
cially the duty of keeping to a treaty once 
made. 

Satan has no power over believers. 

Verses of the Qur’an abrogated. 

The Holy Spirit (Gabriel) is the instru¬ 
ment of the revelation. 

Suggestion that Muhammad is helped by 
some mortal to compose the Qur’an. 

This cannot be, as the person hinted at 
speaks a foreign language and the Qur’in is 
in Arabic. 

Denunciation of misbelievers. 

Warning of the fate Makkah is to expect 
if its inhabitants continue to disbelieve. 

Unlawful foods. 

God will forgive wrong done through igno¬ 
rance. 

Abraham was Hanif. 

The ordinance of the Sabbath. 

Muhammad is to dispute with his oppo¬ 
nents kindly. 
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I The believers are not to take too savage 
revenge. 

They are exhorted to patience and trust in 
God. 

Chapter XIII. 

Suratu 'r-Ila'd. 

The Chapter of Thunder. 

The Qur an a revelation from the Lord, the 
Creator and Governor of all. 

Misbelievers are threatened. 

God knows all, and the recording angels 
are ever present. 

Lightning and thunder celebrate God’s 
praises. 

All in heaven and earth acknowledge 
Him. ^ 

God sends rain and causes the torrents to 
flow*. 

The scum thereof is like the dross on 
smelted ore. 

The righteous and the believers ore pro¬ 
mised Paradise, and the misbelievers are 
threatened with hell-fire. 

Exhortation to believe in the Merciful. 

Were the Qur’an to convulse nature, they 
would not believe. 

Further threats against misbelievers. 

God notes the deeds of every soul. 

Stratagem unavailing against Him. 

Paradise and Hell. 

Muhammad bidden to persevere in assert¬ 
ing the unity of God. 

Had he not followed the Qur’in, God would 
have forsaken him. 

Other apostles have had wives and chil¬ 
dren. 

None could bring a sign without God's 
permission. 

For every period there is a revelation. 

God can. annul or confirm any part of His 
revelation which He pleases. 

He has the Mother of the Book (i.e the 
Eternal Original). 

Whether Muhammad live to see his pre¬ 
dictions fulfilled or not, God only knows. 

His duty is only to preach the messtige. 

The conquests of Islam pointed to. 

God will support the prophets against 
misbelievers. 

Chapter XXIX. 

Suratu 'l-'Ankabut. 

The Chapter of the Spider. 

Believers must be proved. 

Kindness to be shown to parents; but 
they are not to be obeyed if they endeavour 
to lead their children to idolatry. 

The hypocrites stand by the Muslims only 
in success. 

The unbelievers try to seduce the be¬ 
lievers by offering to bear their sins. 

Xoah delivered from the deluge. 

Abraham preaches against idolatry. 

Is cast into the tiro, but saved. 

Flees from his native land. 

Isaac and Jakob born to him . 

Lot and the fate of the inhabitants of 
Sodom. 

Midian and their prophet Shmsib. 
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‘Ad and Maraud. . . 

Fate of Qarun, Pharaoh, and Hainan. 
Similitude of the spider. t _ 

Muhammad bidden to rehearse the Qur an. 
Prayer enjoined. 

Those who have scriptures are to be mildly 
dealt with in disputation. 

They believe in the Qur’an. 

Muhammad unable to read. 

Signs are only in the power of God. 

The idolaters reproved, and threatened 
with punishment. 

The believers promised reward. 

God provides for all. 

This world is but a sport. 

God saves men in dangers by sea, yet they 
are ungrateful. . _ . t 

The territory of Makkah inviolable. 
Exhortation to strive for the faith 


Chapter VII. 

Suratu 'l-A'raf 
The Chapter of al-A‘raf. 

Muhammad is bidden to accept the Qur’an 

'“The*Mikk*n» must take warning by the 
fate of those who rejected the prophets of 
old. 

The creation and fall of Adam. 

Iblis allowed to tempt mankind. 

Men are to go to mosque decently clad. 

God has only prohibited Binful actions. 

Men are warned not to reject the mission of 

^Their punishment at and after death if 

they do so. , _ ,. 

the happiness of believe™ in Paradise. 
Description of al-A‘raf, the partition be- 
tween heaven and helL . 

Immediate behef in the Qur’an required. 

God the Creator. , 

Humble and secret prayer enjoined. 

Proofs of God’s goodness. 

Noah sent to warn his people. 

He is saved in the ark while they are 
drowned. 

Hud sent to ‘Ad. 

They reject his preaching and are pun¬ 
ished. 

$alih sent to Samud. 

Produces the she-camel as a sign. 

The people hamstring her and are pun- 

sent to the people of Sodom. 

Their punishment. 

Shu‘aib sent to Midian. , 

His people reject him and are destroyed. 
Thus city after city was destroyed foi 
rejecting the apostles. 

Moses sent to Pharaoh. 

The miracles of the snake and the white 

h, Th'e magiciana contend with Moses, are 
overcome and believe.^ 

Pharaoh punishes them. 

The slaughter of the first-born. 

The plagues of Egypt. 

The Israelites are delivered, 

Moses communes with God, who appear 
to bi™ on the mount, 
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The giving of the Law. 

The golden calf. 

Moses’ wrath against Aaron. 

The seventy elders. ..... 

The coming of Muhammad, the illiterate 

Prophet, foretold. . ,, , 

Some Jews are just and rightly guided. 

The division into twelve tribes. 

The miracle of smiting the rock. 

The manna and quails. 

The command to enter the city, saying, 

«HiMatun,” and punishment for disobe¬ 
dience. 

The Sabbath-breaking city. ..... 

The transformation of the wicked inhabi¬ 
tants into apes. 

The dispersion of the Jews. 

The mountain held over the Jews. 

The covenant of God with the posterity of 
Adam. 

Am I not your Lord ? ........ 

Humiliation of One who, having foretold the 
coming of a prophet in the time of Muham¬ 
mad, would not acknowledge the latter as 

0 U Many, both of the jinn and of mankind, 
predestined to hell. 

The names of God are not to be perverted. 
Muhammad is not possessed. 

The coming of the Honr. 

Creation of Adam and Eve. . 

Conception and birth of their first child, 
‘Abdu ’i-Haris. 

Their idolatry. 

Idols are themselves servants of God. 

They have neither life nor senses. 
Muhammad is bidden to treat lus oppo- 

“x^ntTofoT God’s name repel, devilish 

'’’jden^re recommended to listen t° *be 
Qur’an and to humble themselves before God, 
whom the angels adore. 

Chapter CXIII. 

Suratu 7 -Fala<j. 

The Chapter of the Daybreak. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God from evil 
influences. 

Chapter CXIV. 

Suratu 'n-Nds. 

The Chapter of Men. 

The Prophet seeks refuge in God from the 
devil and his evil suggestions. 


THE SIXTH AND LAST PERIOD. 
Twenty SurahB given at al-Madinah. 
Chapter XCVIII. 

Suratu'l-Baiyinah . 

The Chapter of the Slanifest Sign. 
Rebuke to Jews and Christians for doubting 
the manifest sign of Muhammad’s mission. 
Chapter XL 
Suratu 'l-Baqarah. 

The Chapter of the Heifer. 

The Qur’an a guidance. 

Rebuke to unbelievers. 
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A parable el one who kindles Are. 

God ia n&t ashamed of (rifling similitudes. 
The oration of man. 

Adam taught the names. 

Iblis refuses to adore him. 

The temptation and fall 
The Children of Israel. 

Their trials in Egypt. 

The golden calf. 

The manna and quails. 

Bidden to enter the city and say, “ ]£i(- 
tatun.” 

Moses strikes the rock. 

He bids the people slaughter a dun cow to 
discover a murder. 

Charge against the Jews of corrupting the 
Scriptures. 

The golden calf. 

The mountain held over them. 

Gabriel reveals the Qur’an. 

Harut and Marut. 

Believers are not to say M Ri'ina,” but 
“ Unsurna.” 

Verses which are annulled will be replaced 
by better ones. 

Paradise not exclusively for Jews and 
Christians. 

Mosques to be free. 

Story of Abraham. 

He rebuilds the Ka'bah. 

Was a ?anif. 

The qiblah free. 

As-$afa and al-Marwah may bo compassed. 
Proofs of God’s unity. 

Lawful and unlawful food. 

The law of retaliation for homicide. 
Teetators. 

The fast of Ramazan. 

Rites of the pilgrimage. 

Its duration. 

Fighting for religion lawful during the 
sacred months. 

Wine and gaming forbidden. 

Marriage with idolaters unlawful. 

The law of divorce. 

Of suckling children. 

The Muhajirun to be rewarded. 

The Children of Israel demand a king 
Saul ( Talut). 

Tho shechina. 

Thevtrk. 

Saul and Gideon confounded. 

Goliath. 

Jesus. 

The Aifatu 7 -kuM (verse of the throne), 
asserting the self-subsistence and omnipre¬ 
sence of God. 

Nimrod and ^.braham. 

Almsgiving. 

No compulsion in religion. 

Proofs of the Resurrection. 

Ezekiel’s vision of the dry bones referred 
to. 

Abraham and the birds. 

Almsgiving recommended. 

Usurers denounced. 

Laws relating to debt and trading. 

Persons mentally incapable are to act by 
agents. 

The believer’s prayer. 
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Chattsb m. 

Suratu AH 1 Imran. 

The Chapter of ‘Imran's Family. 

God’s unity and self-subsistence. 

The Qur’fln confirmatory of previous scrip¬ 
ture. 

The verses are either decisive or ambi¬ 
guous. 

Example of Pharaoh’s punishment. 

The battle of Badr. 

Islim the true religion. 

Future torment eternal.. 

Obedience to God and the Apostle en¬ 
joined. 

Conception of the Virgin Mary. 

She is brought up by Zaohariah. 

Birth of John. 

The annunciation of the Virgin. 

Birth and infancy of Jesus. 

The miracle of the birds of clay. 

The disciples. 

Allusion to Muhammad's dispute with s 
Christian deputation from Najrin. 

Abraham a Qanif. 

Reproof to Jews who pretend to believe 
and then recant, and who pervert the scrip¬ 
tures. 

No distinction to be made between the 
prophets. 

The Jews rebuked for prohibiting certain 
kinds of food. 

The foundation of the Ka*bah. 

Abraham’s station. 

Pilgrimage enjoined. 

Schism and misbelief reproved. 

Battle of Uhud referred to. 

The victory at Badr due to angelic nid. 

Usury donounced. 

Fate of those who rejected the prophets of 
old. 

Muhammad’s death must not divert the 
believers from their faith. 

Promise of God’s help. 

Further account of the battle of Badr. 

The Muslim martyrs to enter Paradise. 

The victory of Badr more than counter¬ 
balanced the defeat at Uhud. 

The hypocrites detected and reproved. 

Death the common lot, even of apostles. 

Prayer for the believers. 

Exhortation to vie in good works and be 
patient 

Chxptxk VUL 

Sutxitu '1-Anf 'aL 
The Chapter of the Spoils. 

Sp oils belong to God and the Apostle. 

Who are the true believers ? 

The expedition of Muhammad against the 
caravan from Syria under Abu Sufyan. 

The miraculous victory at Badr. 

Address to the Makkans who, fearing an 
attack from (Muhammad, took sanctuary in 
the Ka*bah, and prayed to God to decide 
between themselves and him. 

Exhortation to believe and avoid treachery. 

Plots against Muhammad frustrated by 
Divine interference. 

The revelation treated as old folks’ tales. 
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(Ubnk* of the idolater* for mocking tho 
Muslims at prayer. 

Offer of an amnesty to those who will be¬ 
lieve. , . , 

Exhortation to fight the infidels. 

Division of the spoils. 

Description of the battle. „ 

The enemy made to seem few in the Mus¬ 
lim’s eyes, while they seemed more numerous 
than they really were. 

The infidels forsaken by Satan, their 
leader, on the day of battle. 

Fate of the hypocrites. 

Warning from Pharaoh’s fate. 

The infidels who break their treaty. 

Treachery to be met with the like. 

God will help the Prophet against the 

tT A t0 few enduring believers shall conquer a 
multitude of infidels. 

The Muslims are reproved for accepting 
/ansom for the captives taken at Badr. 

The spoils are lawful. , 

The Muhajirun who fled with Muhammad, 
and the inhabitants of al-Madmah who gave 
him refuge, are to form ties of brotherhood. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

Suratti Muhammad. 

The Chapter of Muhammad. 

Promise of reward to believers. 

Exhortation to deal severely with the 

enemy. __ .. 

Description of Paradise and of Hell. 

Reproof to some pretended believers and 
hypocrites who hesitate to obey the command 
to make war against the unbelievers. 

Their secret malice shall be revealed. 
Exhortation to believe, and to obey God 
And the Apostles, and sacrifice all for the 
faith. 

Chapter LXn. 

Suratu 'l-Jumafah. 

The Chapter of the Congregation. 

God has sent the illiterate prophet. 

The Jews rebuked for unbelief. 

Muslims are not to leave the congregation 
during divine service for the sake of me - 
chandise. 

Chapter V. 

Suratu 7 -Ma'idah. 

The Chapter of the Table. 

Believers are to fulfil their compact*. 

Brute beasts, except those hereaftermen- 
tioned, are lawful, but chaae during the pil- 

^^.".ud^tnflc.. of the Pilgrimage 

* r The’MuBlime are not to bear ill-wiU 
the Quraish, who prevented them at Hudai- 
biyah from making tho Pilgrimage. 

Forbidden meats. f . 

The food of Jews and Christians is lawful 

to Muslims. 

So, too, their women. 
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Ablution* before, prayers. 

Buies for purification to case* of peu* 

11 The Muslima arc hidden to rwucmber the 
oath of fealty (at ‘Aqabah), uA God 
made a shailar covenant with the children ot 
Israel, and ehoee twelve warden*. 

Muhammad is warned against their tre* 
cherv, as well as against the Christian*. 

Refutation of the doetnne that Christ “ 
God. and of the idea that the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians are the sons of God sad Hu , 

Muhammad sent as a warn** and herald oi 

gl Mos*s ln bade tho children of Israel invade 
the Holy Land, and they were punished for 
hesitating. , 

Story of the two sons of Adam. 

The crow shows Cain how to bury the body 

of Abel. 

Gravity of homicide. „ - , wu 

Those who make war against God and His 
I Apostle are not to reoeive quarter. 

Punishment for theft. . 

Muhammad is to Judge both Jews and 
Christians by the Qur’in, in ™ cord ^! ***** 
their own Scriptures, but not according to 

*<£ l“uld they prefer to be Judged accord¬ 
ing to the unjust laws of the tunc of the 

^^he Muslims are not to take Jews and 

Christians for patrons. 

The hypoontes hesitate to join the be¬ 
lievers. 

They are threatened. 

Further appeals to the Jews and Chris- 

tl& Fate of those before them who were trans¬ 
formed for their eins. 

The Jews reproved for saying that God a 
hand is fettered. 

Some of them are moderate, but the greater 
part are misbelievers. 

V The Prophet is bound to preaoh hi* mea- 


"1£blans, Jews, and Christians appealed to 
as believers. 

Prophets of old were rejected. 

Against the worship of the Messiah and 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Jews and idolaters are the most hostile to 
the Muslims, and the Christians are neareet 
In love to them. 

Expiation for an inconsiderate oatn. 

Wine and gambling forbidden. 

Game not to be hunted or eaten during pu- 

^Expiation for violating thia precept. 

Fish is lawful at this time. 

Rites of the H*jj to be observed. 

Believers must not ask about painful thing* 
till the whole Qur’ta is revealed. 

Denunciation of the superstitfous 
of the Pagan Arabs with respect to certain 

^Witnesses required when a dying man 
makes his testament. 

The mission of Jesus. 

The miracles of the infancy. 
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Tb* Apostles ilk for ■ table from heaven 
m a sign. 

J**us denies commanding men to worship 
him and his mother as gods. 

Chapter LIX. 

Suratu U-lfatkr. 

The Chapter of Assembly. 

The chastisements of the Jews who would 
not believe in the Qur'in. 

The divisions of the spoils. 

The treacherous conduct of the hypocrites. 

Chapter IV. 

Suratu VAftso*. 

The Chapter of Women. 

God creates and watches over man. 

Women’s dowries. 

Administration of the property of orphans 
and idiots. 

Distribution of property among the heirs. 
Witnesses required to prove adultery. 
Believers are not to inherit women's ostates 
against their will. 

No false charge of adultery to be made 
with a view of keeping a woman’s dowry. 
Women whom it is unlawful to marry. 

Men are superior to women. 

Punishment of refractory wires. 

Arbitration between man and wife. 

Duty towards parents, kinsmen, orphans, 
the poor, neighbours, Ac. 

Almsgiving for appearance sake a crime. 
Believers must not pray when drunk or 
polluted. 

Sand may be used for purification when 
water is not to be had. 

Charge against Jews of perverting the 
Scriptures and saying, “ Ri‘inA” 

They are threatened with transformation, 
like those who broke the Sabbath, for 4heir 
unbelief. 

Idolatry the unpardonable sin. 

Some who have Scriptures believe. 

Trusts to be paid back. 

Quarrels to be referred to God and the 
apostles only. 

The Apostle will intercede for the be¬ 
lievers. 

Muhammad commanded to settle their dif¬ 
ferences. 

Believers to take precautions in sallying 
forth to battle. 

They are exhorted to fight, and promised 
Paradise if they fall. 

Obedience to the Prophet is obedience to 
God. 

Salutation to be returned. 

The hypocrites. 

Deserters are to bo slain, unless they have 
taken refuge with a tribo in loague with the 
Muslims. 

Penalty for killing a believer by mistake. 
Believers are not to plundor others on the 
mere pretence that they are infidels. 

Fate of the half-hearted Muslims who fell 
at Badr. 

Precautions to bo taken against an attack ! 
during prayers. 
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* Exhortation to sincerity in supporting the 

i faith. 

Rebuke to the pagan Arabs for their ido¬ 
latry and superstitious practices. 

Islam the best religion, being that of Abra¬ 
ham the Hanif. 

Laws respecting women and orphans. 

Equity and kindness recommended. 

Partiality to one wife rather than another 
reproved. 

Fear of God inculcated. 

God does not pardon the unstable in faith 
or the hypocrites. 

No middle course is allowed. 

The Jews were punished for demanding a 
book from heaven. 

Of old they asked Moses to show them 
God openly, and were punished. 

They are reproached for breaking their 
covenant with God, for calumniating Mary, 
and for pretending that they killed Jesus, 
whereas they only killed his similitude, for 
God took him to Himself. 

Certain lawful foods forbidden the Jews 
for their injnstice and usury. 

Muhammad is inspired in the same manner 
as the other apostles and prophets. 

Jesus is only an apostle of God and His 
Word, and a spirit from Him. 

Doctrine of the Trinity denounced. 

God has not begotten a son. 

The law of inheritance in the case of re¬ 
mote kinship. 

Chapter LVIII. 

Suratu H-Mujadilak. 

The Chapter of the Disputer. 

Abolition of the idolatrous custom of 
divorcing women with the formula, “ Thou 
art to me as my mother's back.” 

God's omniscience and omnipresence. 

He knows the secret plottings of the dis¬ 
affected. 

Discourse on the duties of true believers.. 

Denunciation of those who oppose the 
Apostle. 

Chapter LXV. 

Suratu ''t-J'aldq. 

The Chapter of Divorce. 

The laws of divorce. 

The Arabs are admonished by the fate of 
former nations to believe in God. 

Tho seven stories of heaven and earth. 

Chapter LXm. 

Suratu f l-Mund/iqin. 

The Chapter of the Hypocrites. 

The treacherous designs of the hypocrites 
revealed. 

Chapter XXIV. 

Suratu 'n-Nur. 

The Chapter of Light. 

(This chapter deals with the accusation of 
unchastity against ‘Ayishah.) 

Punishment of the whore and the whore¬ 
monger. 

Witnesses required in the case of an impu¬ 
tation of unchastity to a wife, 
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Vindication of -Ayiahah’. character and 
denunciation of the accusers. , tnoed 

Scandalmongers rebuked and threatened 
with nunishment at the Last Day. 

Believers are not to enter other person, 
houses without permission, or in the absen 

°‘ Chastity 6 wid modest deportment enjoined, 

Pa Th C osS whoVTomen may be seen un- 
"Slaves to be allowed to purchase their 

fr stve-girls not to be compelled to prostitute 

them Bel ves. __ 

God the Light of the Heavens. 

Not hing keeps the believers from the ser 
• / q 0 j but the unbeliever s works are 

Srethemirkgeon a plain, or like darkness 

0 D All d raCe S is subject to God’s control. 

Beproo? to a sect who would not accept the 

Prophet’s arbitration. il„ than 

Actual obedience required i ather than 

K2 l a^l , 5fS3a- r a 

SSSS™; 

past cWld^earing, and of the bhnd, lame, or 
‘‘persons in whose houses it is lawful to eat 
,0 Salutations to ho exchanged on entering 
^Behaviour of the Muslim, towards the 

A E?i*. to be more respectfully addressed 
than other people. 

Chapter XXXIII. 

Suratu 'l-Abzab. 

The Chapter of the Confederates. 
Muhammad is warned against the hypo- 

Cri Wives divorced by the formulaj,«’Thou art 

-a-j-iSjSfSaiSi 

TsSSiStsisrss. 

‘'°God’s covenant with the Prophets . 

MMltos al XnTeSed°by n the T coufederate 

“sh« - *"• 

slavery and their property confiscated, 
tion. 


Encouragement to the good mid true be- 

“e a e7ma 8 n and adopts son ZWd (*ho is men- 
b. —•* 

women divorced beforeL^d to Mohammad 
Peculiar privileges granted to Munanm— 

in the matter of women. 

h Tte?they t aCro 8 rie without inconve- 

*sxz 

to his wives. . {rM ter 

Are not to marry any ol his wires aiwr 

U Those relations who are permitted to see 

th a“d U andffis angels bless the Prophet. 
Slander of misbelievers will be punished. 

The women are to dress mode ® tl J.* 

Warning to the hypocrites and disaffected 

at The^fate of the infidels at the Last Judg- 

“Man alone of all creation undertook the 
responsibility of faith. 

Chatter LVH 
Suratu '1-HaduL 
The Chapter of Iron. 

God the controller of all nature. 

Exhortation to embrace ^ 

Those who do so before the taking 

rrssa- -— 

»i.™ 


Chapter LXL 

Suratu 

The Chapter of the Banks. 

BeUevere are bidden to keep their word 
and to fight for the faith. 

Moses was disobeyed by his P«°P 1 ®- 
Jesus prophesied the coming of Ahmad. 

The Christians rebuked. 

Chapter XLV III. 

Suratu %Fatb, 

The Chapter of Viotory. 

isrssfirSE!.... p«w« 

the hypocrites and idolaters. 

The cowsrdic^and excuses of the desert 
A Those loft behind wish to share the spoil 

g th d fa5& alone are to be excused. 
The oath of fealty at tbe ree. th# 

God prevented a ®ume when the latter 

Makkans and th M the pilgrimage. 

W p e ro P p hecyof“re pilgrimage to be com- 
pleted the next year. 
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Omrai LX. 

Suratu 'l-Mvmta&inaA. 

The Chapter of the Tried. 
Exhortations to the Muslims not to treat 
secretly with the Quraish. 

Abraham’s example. 

(Hher idolaters who have not borne arms 
against them may be made friends of. 

Women who desert from the infidels are to 
be tried before being received into Islam. 

If they are really believers, they are, ipse 
facto, divorced. 

The husbands are to be recompensed to 
the amount of the women’s dowries. 

Chapter LXVL 

Suratu ’* -Tahrim. 

The Chapter of Prohibition. 

The Prophet is relieved from a vow he had 
made to please bis wives. 

The jealousies in his haram occasioned by 
his intrigue with the Coptic slave-girl, Mary. 

Exhortation to hostilities against the in¬ 
fidels. 

The example of the disobedient wives of 
Noah and Lot. 

And of the good wife of Pharaoh. 

And of the Virgin Mary. 

Chapter IX. 

Suratu *t-Taubah . 

The Chapter of Repentance. 

(This chapter is without the initial formula, 
* In the name of the Merciful,” Ac.) 

An immunity for four months proclaimed 
to such of the idolaters as have made a 
league with the Prophet, but they are to be 
killed wherever found when the sacred 
months have expired. 

An idolater seeking refuge is to be helped, 
in order that he may hear the word of 
God. 

None are to be included in the immunity 
but those with whom the league was made 
at the Sacred Mosque. 

They are not to be trusted. 

Exhortation to fight against the Makkans. 
Idolaters may not repair to the mosques of 
God, 

Reproof to al-‘Abbas, the Prophet’s uncle, 
who, while refusing to believe, claimed to 
have done enough in supplying water to the 
pilgrims and in making the pilgrimage him¬ 
self. 

Chapter XLIX. 

Suratu 'l-Hujurat. 

The Chapter of the Inner Chambers. 
Rebuke to some of the Muslims who had 
presumed too much in the presence of the 
Apostle, and of the others who had called 
out rudely to him. 

Also of a man who had nearly induced 
Muhammad to attack a tribe who were still 
obedient. 

Of certain Muslims who contended to¬ 
gether. 

Of others who use epithets of abuse against 
eaoh other. 

Who entertain unfounded suspicions. 
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Exhortation to obedience and reproof of 
the hypocrites. 

The MuhijirOn are to hold the flrut rank. 
Infidels are not to be taken for patrons, 
even when they are fathers or brothers. 

Religion is to be preferred to ties of kin¬ 
ship. 

The victory of Hunain. 

The idolaters are not to be allowed to 
enter the Sacred Mosque at Makkah another 
year. 

The infidels are to be attacked. 

The Jews denounced for saying that Ezra 
is the son of God. 

The assumption of the title Rabbi re¬ 
proved. 

Diatribe against Jewish doctors and Chris¬ 
tian monks. 

Of the sacred months and the sin of defer¬ 
ring them. 

Exhortation to the Muslims to march forth 
to battle. 

Allusions to the escape of Muhammad and 
Abu Bakr [from Makkah, and their conceal¬ 
ment in a cave. 

Rebuke to those who seek to be excused 
from fighting and to those who sought to 
excite sedition in the Muslim ranks. 

Reproof to the hypocrites and half-hearted 
and to those who found fault with the Pro¬ 
phet for his use of the alms (zakat). 

Proper destination of the almB. 

Hypocrites and renegades denounced. 

They are warned by the example of the 
people of old who rejected the Prophets. 
Rewards promised to the true believers. 
Continued denunciation of the hypocrites 
and of those who held back from the fight. 

Muhammad is not to pray at the grave of 
any one of them who dies. 

Their seeming prosperity is not to deceive 
him. 

Happiness in store for the Apostle, the be¬ 
lievers, and the Muhajirun. 

Those who may lawfully be excused mili¬ 
tary service. 

The desert Arabs are among the worst of 
the hypocrites, though some believe. 

Some people of al-Madinah also denounced 
as hypocrites. 

Others have sinned but confessed. 

Others wait for God’s pleasure. 

Denunciation of some who had set up a 
mosque from motives of political opposition. 

Muhammad is not to sanction this mosque, 
but rather to use that of Quba’, founded by 
him while on his way from Makkah to al- 
Madinah during the Flight. 

God has bought the persons and wealth of 
the believors at the price of Paradise. 

The Prophet and the believers must not 
ask forgiveness for the idolaters, however 
near of kin. 

Abraham only asked pardon for his idola¬ 
trous father in fulfilment of a promise. 

The three Ansars who refused to accom¬ 
pany Muhammad to Tabuk are forgiven. 

The people of al-Madinah and the neigh¬ 
bouring Arabs blamed for holding back on 
the occasion. 
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All sacrifices lor tho take ol the religion 
ar* counted to them. . . 

Exhortation to fight rigorously against tne 

infidels. . . . 

Reproof to those who receive the revela¬ 
tion suspiciously. 

God will stand by his Apostle. 

V.—Sources of the Qur'an. 

Muhammadanism owes more to Judaism 
fsee a book by M. Geiger, entitled, Was hat 
Muhammed aus dem Judenthume aufyenommen . 
in which that learned Jew has traced all the 
leading features of Islam to Talmudic sources ; 
also Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsche 
Essay on Islam; also article on Judaism t in 
the present work) than it does to either 
Christianity or Sabeanism, for it is simply 
Talmudic Judaism adapted to Arabia, plus 
the Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad; and 
wherever Muhammad departs from the mono¬ 
theistic principles of Judaism, as in the ido¬ 
latrous practices of the Pilgrimage to the 
Kabbah, it is evident that it is done as a 
necessary concession to the national feelings 
and sympathies of the people ofArahia.and 
it is absolutely impossible for Muhammadan 
divines to reconcile the idolatrous rites of the 
Ka‘bah with that simple monotheism which it 
was evidently Muhammad’s intention to esta- 

k'"Vhe sources (says Mr. Rodwell) whence 
Muhammad derived the materials of his 
Kor»n, are, over and above the more poetical 
parts which are his own creation, the legends 
of his time and country, Jewish traditions 
based upon the Talmud, and the Christian 
traditions of Arabia and of S. Syria. At a 
later period of his career, no one would ven¬ 
ture to doubt the divine origin of bis whole 
book. But at its commencement the case 
was different. The people of Mecca spoke 
openly and tauntingly of it as the work of 
Set, as a collection of antiquated or fabulous 
legends, or as palpable sorcery. They ac¬ 
cused him of having confederates, and even 
specified foreigners who bad been bis coad- 
iutors. Such were Salman the Persian (Sal¬ 
man al-Farisi), to whom he uiay hav e owed 
the descriptions of heaven and hell, wh cb 
are analogous to those of the Zendavesta , 
and the Christian monk Sergius, or, as the 
Muhammadans term him, Bobeira (Butjai- 
rah"). From the latter, anu perhaps from 
other Christians, especially slaves natura¬ 
lized at Mecca, Muhammad obtained access 
to the teaching of the Apocryphal Gospels, 
and to many popular traditions of which 
those gospels are the concrete expression. 
His wife Chadijah (Khadijah). as well as her 
cousin Waraka (Waraqah), a reputed convert 
to Christianity, and Muhammad s intimate 
friend, are said to have been well acquainted 
with the doctrines and sacred bookB, both of 
Jews and Christians. And not only were 
several Arab tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca converts to the Christian faith, but on 
two occasions Muhammad had travelled with 
his uncle Abu Talib, as far as Bostra, where 
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he must have had opportunMas of 

the general outlines of Oriental Ohrlstlan doe- 

trine, and perhaps of witnessing the ceremo- 

niftl of their worship. 

• * * * * 

« It has been supposed that Muhammad 
derived many of his notions concerning Chris¬ 
tianity from Gnosticism and that it is to tha 
numerous Gnostic sects the Korin alludes 
when it reproaches the Christians with having 
‘ split up their religion into parties. But for 
Muhammad thus to have confounded Gnos¬ 
ticism with Christianity itself, its prevalence 
in Arabia must have been far more universal 
than we have reason to believe that it really 
was. In fact, we hate no historical autho¬ 
rity for supposing that the doctrines of these 
heretics were taught or profesBed in Arabia 
at all. It is certain, on the other hand, that 
the Basilidans, Valentinians, and other Gnos- 
| tic sects had either died out, or been reab- 
! sorbed into the Orthodox Church, towards 
1 the middle of the fifth century, and had dis¬ 
appeared from Egypt before the sixth. It 
remains possible, however, that the Gnostic 
doctrine concerning the Crucifixion may have 
been adopted by Muhammad as likely to re¬ 
concile the Jews to Islam asisi religion em¬ 
bracing both Judaism and Christianity, if 
they might believe that Jesus had not been 
put to death, and thus find the stumbling- 
block of the Atonement removed out of their 
path The Tews would, in this case, have 
simply been called upon to believe in Jesus 
as a divinely bom and inspired teacher, who, 
4ike the patriarch Enoch, or the prophet 
Elijah, had been miraculously taken from the 
earth. But, in all other respects, the sober 
and matter-of-fact statements of the KorOn, 
relative to the family and history of Jesus, 
are opposed to .the wild and fantastic doc¬ 
trines of Gnostic emanations, and especially to 
the manner in which they supposed Jeans, at 
hiB baptism, to have been brought into union 
with a higher nature. It is more clear that 
Muhammad borrowed in several points from 
the doctrines of the Ebionites, Essenes, and 
Sabeites. Epiphanius describes the notions 
of the Ebionites of Nabathaea, Moabites, and 
Basanites, with regard to AdamJesus.almos 

in the very words of Sura in. 52. He tells us 
that they observed circumcision , were opposea 
to celibacy, forbade turning to tho aunnse, but 
enjoined Jerusalem as their Kebla (Qiblah), (as 
did Muhammad during twelve years), that 
they prescribed (as did the Sabeites) wash¬ 
ings, very similar to those enjoined in the 
Koran, and allowed oaths (by certain natural 
objects, as clouds, signs of the Zodiac, oil, the 
winds, etc.), which also we find “ do P t ® d 
therein. These points of contact with Mam, 
knowing as we do Muhammad’s eclecticism, 
can hardly be accidental. 

“ We have no evidence that Muhammad had 
access to the Christian scriptures though it 
is just possible that fragments of the Old or 
New Testament may have reached him 
through Chadijah or Waraka, or other Mec¬ 
can Christians, possessing MSS. of our sa "® d 
| volnme. There is bnt one direct quotation 
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(Sow xxi. 105) in the whole Korin from the 
Scripture* ; and though there are a few pas¬ 
sage*, as where a/m*, are said to be given to 
be seen of men, and as, none forgiveth sins but 
God on /y, which might seem to be identical 
with texts of the New Testament, yet this 
similarity is probably merely accidental. It is, 
however, curious to compare such passages 
as Dent. xxvi. 14, 17, and 1 Peter ▼. 2, with 
Sura xxiv, 50, and Sura x. 73—John vii. 15, 
with the ‘illiterate ’ prophet—Matt. xxiv. 36, 
and John xii. 27, with the use of the word 
hour, as meaning any judgment or crisis, and 
the last Judgment —the voice of the Son of God 
which the dead are to hear, with the exter¬ 
minating or awakening cry of Gabrie! y etc. 
The passages of this kind, with which the 
Kor&n abounds, result from Muhammad’s 
general acquaintance with scriptural phrase¬ 
ology* partly through the popular legends, 
partly from personal intercourse with Jews 
and Christians. And we may be quite cer¬ 
tain that, whatever materials Muhammad 
may have derived from our Scriptures, 
directly or indirectly, were carefully recast. 

11 It should also be borne in mind that we 
have no clear traces of the existence of 
Arabic versions of the Old or New Testament 
previous to the time of Muhammad. The 
passage of St. Jerome—‘ Hasc autem translatio 
nullum de veteribus sequitur interpretem; aed 
ex ipso Hebraic o, A rabicoque sermone, et inter- 
dum Syro, nunc verba, nunc sensum, nunc 
simul utrumque resonabit * (Prol. Gal), ob¬ 
viously does not refer to versions , but to 
idiom. The earliest Ar. version of the Old 
Testament of which we have any knowledge 
is that v R. Saadias Gaon, a.d. 900 : and the 
oldest Ar. version of the New Testament is 
that published by Erpenius in 1616, and 
transcribed in the Thebais, in the year 1271, 
by a Coptic bishop, from a copy made by a 
person whose name is known, but whose date 
is uncertain. Michaelis thinks that the 
Arabic versions of the New Testament were 
made between the Saracen conquests in the 
seventh century and the Crusades in the 
eleventh century—an opinion in which he 
follows, or coincides with, Walton (Prol. in 
Polygl. § xiv.), who remarks— 4 Plane constat 
versionem Arabicam apud eas (ecclesias ori- 
entales) factam esse poetquam;lingua Arabics 
per victorias et religionem Muhammedanicam 
per Orientem propagate fuerat, et in multis 
locis facta esset vemacula.’ If, indeed, in 
these comparatively late versions, the general 
phraseology, especially in the histories com¬ 
mon to the Scriptures and to the Kor&n, bore 
any similarity to each other, and if the or¬ 
thography of the proper names had been the 
same in each, it might have been fair to 
suppose that such versions had been made, 
more or less, upon the basis of others, which, 
though now lost, existed in the ages prior to 
Muhammad, and influenced, if they did not 
directly form, his sources of information. 
But this dees not appear to be the case. The 
phraseology of our existing versions is not 
that of the Kor&n, and the versions as a 
whole appear to have been made from the 
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Septnagint, the Vulgate, Syrlee, Ooptie, and 
Greek; Tischeudorf, indeed, says that the 
four Gospels originem mixtam habere videntur; 
but the internal evidence is clearly in favour 
of the Greek origin of the Arabic Gospels. 
This can be seen in part even from the order 
of the words, which was retained, like that of 
the Greek, so far as possible, even in such 
constructions and transpositions of words as 
violate the rules of Arabic Syntax. 

“ From the Arab Jews, Muhammad would 
be enabled to derive an abundant though 
distorted knowledg-e of the Scripture histories. 
The secrecy in which he received his instruc¬ 
tions from them and from his Christian infor¬ 
mants, enabled him boldly to declare to the 
ignorant pagan Meccans J;hat God had re¬ 
vealed those Biblical histories to 'him. But 
there can be no doubt, from the constant 
identity between the Talmudic perversions of 
Scripture histories and the statements of the 
Korin, that the Rabbis of Hejaz communi¬ 
cated their legends to Muhammad. And it 
should be remembered that the Talmud was 
completed a century previous to the era of 
Muhammad, and cannot fail to have exten¬ 
sively influenced the religious creed of all the 
Jews of the Arabian peninsula. In one pas- 
sage, Muhammad speaks of an individual 
Jew—perhaps some one of note among his 
professed followers, as a witness to his mis¬ 
sion; and there can be no doubt that his 
relations with the Jews were, at one time, 
those of friendship and intimacy, when we 
find him speaking of their recognizing him 
as they do their own children, and blaming 
their mpst colloquial expressions. It is im¬ 
possible, however, for us at this distance of 
time to penetrate the mystery in which this 
subject is involved. Yet certain it is, that, 
although their testimony against Muhammad 
was speedily silenced, the Koreish knew 
enough of his private history to disbelieve 
and to disprove his pretensions of being the 
recipient of a divine revelation, and to accuse 
him of writing from the dictation of teachers 
morning and evening. And it is equally cer¬ 
tain that all the information received by 
Muhammad was embellished and recast in 
his own mind and with his own wr rds. There 
is a unity of thought, a directness and sim¬ 
plicity of purpose, a peculiar and laboured 
style, a uniformity of diction, couplod with a 
certain deficiency of imaginative power, which 
indicate that the ayats (signs or verses) of the 
Kor&n are the product of a single mind. The 
longer narratives were, probably, elaborated 
in his leisure hours, while the shorter verses, 
each proclaiming to be a sign or miracle, were 
promulgated as occasion required them. And, 
whatever Muhammad may himself profess in 
the Kor&n as to his ignorance even of reading 
and writing, and however strongly modern 
Muhammadans may insist upon the same 
point—-an assertion, by the way, contradicted 
by many good authors—there can be no doubt 
that to assimilate and work up his materials, 
to fashion them into elaborate Suras, and to 
fit them for public recital, must have been a 
work requiring much time, study, and medi- 
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tmtion, and preiume* a far gnttar dagree of 
general culture than any orthodox Muslim 
will be disposed to admit.* (The Preface to 
Rodwell’s El-Korkn, p. xvi. et seq.) 

VL—The Recital and Reading of the Qur'an. 

Tildwah *r “the recital of the 

Qur'an,” has been developed into a science 
known as *Jhnu ’ l-Tajtcld (jq^sR )’ W ^ 1C ^ 
includes a knowledge of the peculiarities of 
• the spelling of many words in the Quran ; of 
the qira'at or various readings; of 

the ejaculations, responses, and prayers to be 
said at the close of appointed passages; of 
thevarious divisions, punctuations, and mar¬ 
ginal instructions ; of the proper pronunciation 
of the Arabic words; and of the correct into¬ 
nation of different passages. 

The reading or recital of the Qur an should 
commence with legal ablution and prayer. 
The usual prayer is, “ I seek protection from 
jQod against the cursed Satan! ” which is fol¬ 
lowed by the invocation. “ In the name of God 
the Merciful, the Compassionate 1” 

The mosque is considered the most suitable 
of all places in which to read the Quran, and 
the most auspicious days of the week are 
Friday, Monday, and Thursday. The ordi¬ 
nary time allowed for reading the Quran 
through is forty days, although by reciting a 
jux f or sipdrah daily, it can be done in thirty 
days, which is said to have been the custom 
of the Prophet. Some read it through by 
manzilt , or stages, of which there are seven, 
which is done in a week. On no account 
should it be read through in less than three 
days, for which there is a three-fold division, 
known in Persian as the Khatam-i-Manzu-i- 
Fxl , the initial letters of each portion (Jl J) 
forming the word fit. 

Ejaculations, or responses, are made at 
certain places. For example^ at the end of 
the Suratu ’1-Fatihah (i.) and of the Suratu 1- 
Baqarah (ii.), say, “ Amen! ” At the end of 
the Suratu Bani Isra’il (xvu.), say God is 
great 1 ” After the last verse of the Suratu 
‘l-Qivamah (lxxv.)» sa J> “ Is He not P oWer *? 1 
enough to raise the dead ? Say, Yes, for He 
is my Lord Most High ! ” At the end of the 
Suratu ’l-Mulk (lx vii), say, "God brings it 
(clear water) to us and He is Lord of all the 

Worlds!” . . • 

In addition to responses to be made alter 
each Surah, or Chapter, there are certain eja¬ 
culations to be made after certain verses, for 
example, after the sixteenth verse of the 
third Surah, “ There is no God bat He, the 
Mighty, the Wise ! ” say, “ I am a witness to 

this!" , 

There are fourteen verses hnown as the 
Aydtu ’ s-Sajdah , after which a prostration is 
made. They are Surahs vii. 20o ; xui. lb; 
xvi. 51; vii- 109; xix. 59; xxii. 19; xxv. 61; 
xxvii. 2G; xxxii. 15; xxxvm. 24; xll. 66 ; 
liii. 62 ; lxxxiv. 20; xevi. 18. 

There are numerous instructions given as 
to pronunciation, and there have arisen seven 
schools of pronunciation, which are known as 


those of the Qurrfu ' 9 -Sab*ah t or “ sevee 
readers (for a list of these readers, see qa.m). 

It is considered quite lawful to recite the 
Qur'an according to the pronunciation esta¬ 
blished by any one of these seven worthies. 

There are many marks and symbols on 
the margin of an Arabic Qur’an. Mr. Sell, 
in his I/m i Tajwid , gives them in detail. 
(llm i Tajwid , Keys & Co., Madras, 1852.) 
The symbol for full stop is O, when the 
reader should take breath The word 
is written when a slight pause is made, but 
no breath taken. There are also signs which 
are known as waqf , or pause They were 
originally of ftve kinds, but many more have 
been added in modern times. They are dis¬ 
tinguished by letters and words, [waqf.] 

There are twenty-nine Surahs of the Qur’an 
which begin with certain letters of the alpha¬ 
bet. These letters, the learned say, have 
some profound meaning, known only to the 
Prophet himself, although it seems probable 
that they are simply marks recorded by the 
amanuensis. 

(1) Six Surahs begin with the letters All/, 
Lam\ ATm. ALM> viz. Surahs al-Baqa- 
rah (ii.), Alu Trnran (iii.), al-‘Ankabut (xxix.), 
al-Rum (xxx.), Luqman (xxxi.), as-Sajdah 
(xxxii.). Golius thinks that they probably 
stand for Amr li-Muhammad , “At the com¬ 
mand of Muhammad,” and to have been 
written by the amanuensis. Jalalu ’d-dm as- 
Suyuti says that Ibn ‘Abbas said that they 
stood for And *lldhu “ I, God, know 

(that this is true). Al-Baizawi thinks A 
stands for “ Allah,” L for “ Gabriel," and M 
for “ Muhammad.” Mr. Sale gives the mean¬ 
ing as A/lahu Lati fun Majidun, “ God is gra¬ 
cious and exalted ”; others have suggested 
A/lahu Zi-Muhammad, “ God to Muhammad. 
But the general belief is that the letters have 
a hidden meaning. 

(2) At the commencement of Suratu ^*1- 
A‘raf (vii.), there is Alif Ldm, Mim , Sad. 

ALMS , which may mean : A, “ Ana ; 
X, “ Allah ”; My “ Rahman ” ; S, “ $amad ” ; 
i.e. •* I am God, the Merciful, the Eternal. 

(3) The Suratu ’r-Ra‘d (xiii.) begins with 

the letters Alif , Xam, Afim, Rd. ALMRy 
which al-BaizawI takes to mean. A, “ Ana ” ; 
X, “ Allahu ” ; My “ A‘limu Ry “ Ark” “ I, 
God, both know and see.” _ 

(4) Five Surahs begin with A/ify Lamy Ra . 

\\ ALRy which some understand to mean 
Amara /I Rabbi , “ My Lord hath said to me," 
or And ’Udhu ara f “ I, God, see.” These 
Surahs are Yunus (x.), Hud (xi.j,Yusuf (xu.), 
Ibrahim (xiv.), al-Hijr (xv.). - 

(5) The Suratu Maryam (xix.) begins with 

the letters Kdf y Hdy l a, ‘Ain, Sad. 
KHY'ASy which Ibn ‘Abbas says stand for 
five attributes of the Almighty: Karim. 
“ Gracious ”; Hddiy “ Guide ”; Hakim (taking 
the middle letter), “ Wise 4 A/i;n, “ Learned”; 
Sadiqy “ Righteous.” . 

(6) The Suratu TH fxx.), as its title im¬ 
plies, begins with the letters Jfa Hd 4L-U, 
which Husain says may signify Tdhir f 
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Hidi, ** Guide n ; Mag attribute* 

of God. 

(7) Six S&rahs commence with the letters 
Hd Min HM, namely, Sarahs al-Mu’min 
(xl), Pu??ilat (xli.), ax-Zukhruf (xliii.), ad- 
Dohhan (xliv.), al-Jasiyah (xlv.), al-Ahq&f 
(xlvi.), Ibn ‘Abbas says they indicate the 
attribnte Rahman, “ Merciful.’' 

(8) The Suratu ’sh-Sh&ra (xlii.) begins with 

Ha Mim ‘Ain Sin Qdf HM'ASQ, 

which Muhammad ibn Ka*b understood to 
mean ^ for Rahman , “ Merciful ”; M for 
Rahim, “ Gracious ”; ‘A, ‘ Alim, “ Learned w ; 
S, Quddus, “ Holy ”; Q, Qahhdr, “ Dominant” ; 
being attributes of God. 

(9) The Suratu YS (xxxvi.), as its title im¬ 
plies, begins with the letters Yd Sin 
which is supposed to stand for Yd insdn , 
“ 0 man! ” 

(10) The Suratu $ (xxxriit), as its title 
signifies, begins with the letter $dd ^ 
which some say means Sidq , “ Trutk” 

(11) The Suratu Q (l.j, as its name implies, 
begins with the letter Qa/ j, which Jalalu 
’d-Din as-Suyufci says stands for Qddir f 
“Powerful,” an attribute of God. Others 
think it means the mountain of Qaf. 

(12) The Suratu ’1-NamI (xxvii.) begins 
with the letters Ja Sin which Muham¬ 
mad ibn Ka‘b says stand for £«7-jtau/, “ Most 
Powerful,” and Quddus , « Holy,” being attri¬ 
butes of the Almighty.” 

(18) Two Surahs, namely ash-Shu*ara* 
Qtxvi.), and al-Qa^a? (xxviii.), begin with p 
Sin Mini which supplies the addition of 
the attribute Rahman , “ Merciful,” to those 
of the former section, indicated by %'S. 

(14) The Sucatu 1-Qalam (Ixviii.) begins 
with iVun, q JV, which some say stands for 
an ink-horn, others for a fish, and some for 
the attribute of Nur , or “ Light.” 

VII.—The Interpretation of the Qur’an. 

‘//mu H-CJful (Jy*!N ^JLe), or the Exegesis 
of the Qur’an, is a very important science, 
and is used by the Muslim divine to explain 
away many apparent or real contradictions. 
The most authoritative works en the ‘7/mu 7- 
Uful of'the Qur'an, are Afanaru U-Uful and 
its commentary, the Nuru 7 -Anwar, anu 
as-Suyuti’e ltqan (ed. by Sprenger). The 
various laws of interpretation laid down in 
these books are very complicated, requiring 
the most careful study. We have only space 
for a more outline of the system. 

The words (alfdf) of the Qur’an are of 
four classes : AAa**, *Amm , Mushtarak , and 
Mu'awwaL 

(1) Khaft, Words used in a special sense. 
This speciality of sense is of three kinds : 


e.g. a man ; kfiufufu 7-*asn f Speciality of an 
individual, e.g. Muhammad. 

(2) 'Amm, Collective or common, which 
embrace many individuals or things, people. 
(8) Mushtarak, Complex words whioh have 


qub’an 

MTinl afenfflontion* ; t.g. ‘ain ,» word whioh 
ggtiifloo on Eyo, o Fountain, the Kmoo, or tho 
San. 

(4.) Mu'awwal, words which have several 
significations, all of which are possible, and 
so a special explanation is required. For 
example, Sarah cviii. 2, reads thus in Sale’s 
translation. “ Wherefore pray unto the Lord 
and slag (the victims).” The word trans¬ 
lated « slay ” is in Arabic Mar, from the root 
nahr t which has several meanings. The fol¬ 
lowers of the great Legist, Abu Hanifah, 
render it “sacrifice,” and add the words 
(the “victims ”). The followers of Ibn Ash- 
Shafi‘i say it means “ placing the hands on 
the breast in prayer.” 

IL The Sentences QJhdrah ) of the Qur’&n 
are either %dhir or Khafi, i.e. either Obvious 
or Hidden. 

Obvious sentences are of four classes 
Zdhtr, Naif. Mufassar , Muhkam . 

(l.) J£dhtr .—Those sentences, the meaning 
of which is Ohxnous or clear, without any 
assistance from the context (?artnoA). 

(2.) Na$f, a word commonly used for a 
text of the Qur’an, but in its technical mean¬ 
ing here expressing what is meant by a sen¬ 
tence, the meaning of which is made clear by 
some word which occurs in it. The following 
sentence illustrates both %ahir and Naff : 
“ Take in marriage of such other women as 
please you, two, three, four.” This sentencs 
is Zdhir, because marriage is here declared 
lawful; it is Naff, because the words “ one, 
two, three, four,” which occur in the sen¬ 
tence, show the unlawfulness of having mors 
than four wives. 

(&.) Mufassar, or explained. A sentencs 
which needs some word m it to explain it and 
make it clear. Thus: “ And this angels 
prostrated themselves, all of them with one 
accord, save Iblis (Satan).” Here the words 
“ save IbHs ” show that he did not prostrate 
himself. This kind of sentence may be abro- 
gated. 

(4.) Muhkam, or perspicuous. A sentencs 
as to the meaning of which there can be no 
doubt, and which cannot be controverted, 
thus : “ God knoweth all things.” This kind 
of sentence cannot be abrogated. To act on 
such sentences without departing from the 
literal sense is the highest degree of obedi¬ 
ence to God’s command. 

The difference between these sentences is 
seen when there is a real or apparent con¬ 
tradiction between them. If such should 
occur, the first must give place to the second, 
and so on. Thus Muhkam cannot be abro¬ 
gated or changed by any of the preceding, or 
Mufassar by Na??, Ac. 

Hidden sentences are either Khajx , Mushkil, 
Mujmal, or Mutashabih. 

(1.) fChaji .—Sentences in which other per¬ 
sons or things are hidden beneath the plain 
meaning of a word or expression contained 
therein : e.g. Suratu ’l-M&’idah (v.), 42, « As 
for a thief whether male or female cut ye off 
their hands in recompense for their doings.” 
In this sentence the word sariq , “ thief,” is 
understood to have hidden beneath its literal 
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meaning, both pickpocket* and highway rob- 

(20 MushkiL —Sentence* which are am- 
biauous; e.g. Suratu ’d-Dahr (lxxvi.), 

** And (their attendants) shall go round 
about them with vessels of silver and g° bl ®* 8 - 
The bottles shall be bottles of silver. The 
difficulty here is that bottles are not made 
of silver, but of glass. The commentators 
•ay, however, that glass is duU m colour, 
though it has some lustre, whilst silver is 
white, and not so bright as glass. N< ? w 
may be, that the bottles of Paradise will be 
like glass bottles as regards their lustre, and 
like silver as regards their colour. But 
anyhow, it is very difficult to ascertain the 

—Sentences which may have 
a variety of interpretations, owing to the 
words ii them being capable of several 
meanings; in that case the meaning which 
is given td the sentence in the Traditions 
relating to it should be acted on and ac¬ 
cepted : or which may contain some very 
rare word, and thus itB meaning may be 
doubtful, as: “Man truly is by creation 
hasty ” (Surah ixx. 19). In this verse the 
word hat*, «hasty,” occurs. It is veiy 
rarely used, and had it not been for the 
following words, “ when evil toucheth him, 
he is full of complaint; but when good be- 
falleth him, he becometh niggardly, its 
meaning would not have been at all easy to 

understand. . , a . 

The following is an illustration of the first 
kind of Muitnal sentences : “ Stand for prayer 
(,a/d<) and give alms (zakaty Both ?aJat 
and zakat are “ Mushtarak words. The 
people, therefore, did not understand this 
verse, so they applied to Muhammad foi an 
explanation. He explained to them that 
sa/at might mean the ritual of public prayer, 
standing to say the words “ God is great, 
or standing to repeat a few verses of the 
Qur’an; or it might mean private prayer. 
The primitive meaning of zakdt is “ growing. 
The Prophet, howover, fixed the meaning 
here to that of “ almsgiving,” and said, “ Give 
of your substance one-fortieth part. 

(4.) Mutashdbih.—Intricate sentences, or 
expressions, the exact meaning of wbic it 
is impossible for man to ascertain until tbo 
day of resurrection, but which was known 
to the Prophet: e.g. the letters Alif, Lam, 
Mim (A. L. M.); Alif, Lam, Ha’ (A. L. H.); 
m, Lam, Mim, W (A,L. M. R.), &c., at 
the commencement of different Surahs oi 
chapters. Also Suratu ’1-Mulk (l xvu 0 L 

In whose hand is the Kingdom,” i.e. God a 
hand (Arabic, yad)\ and Suratu TH (xx.), 
« He is most merciful and sitteth on His 
throne,” i.e. God sitteth .(Arabic, f^awd); 
and Suratu ’l-Baqarah (ii.), llo, “The face 
of God ” (Arabic, wajhu 'tlah). 

HI. The uBe (isti'mal) of words ;n the 
Qur’an is divided into four classes. They 
are either Haqiqah, Maja z, Sarih, or Kinauah. 

(1.) ffaqiqak. —Words which are used in 
their liieral meaning; e.g. ruku\ “a prostra¬ 
tion ” ; «n«, “ adultery.” 

L2 


(2.) Maidz. —Words which are figurative 
as \aldt in the sense of namaz , or the liturgi- 

ea f3 P i a SuriA.—Words the meaning of whieb 
is ciLr and palpable : e.g. “ Thou art free, 

“ Thou art divorced." 

(i) Kinauah. —Words which ars vMta- 
phoricat in their meaning:',?. “ Tbou 
eeparated ”; by which may be meant, thou 

^IV^The^ deduction of arguments, or it- 
tidlal, as expressed in ‘be Qur’an, is diTided 
into four sections : 'Ibarahy Jsharah , Dalalah , 

and Iqtiza. u 

(1.) 'Ibarahy or the plain sentence. Mo¬ 
thers, after they are divorced, shall give 
suck unto their children two full years, and 
the father shall be obliged to maintain them 
and clothe them according to that which is 
reasonable.” (Surah ii. 233 ) From thu 
verse two deductions are made. First, from 
the fact that the word “them is in the 
feminine plural, it must refer to the mothers 
and not to the children; secondly, as the 
duty of supporting the mother is incumbent 
on the father, it shows that the relationship 
of the child is closer with the father than 
with the mother. Penal laws may be based 
on a deduction of this kind. 

(2.) Isharah, that is, a sign or hint which 
may be given from the order in which the 
words are placed; e.g. “ Born of him,’ mean¬ 
ing, of course, the father. ., . 

C 3 ) Dalalah, or the argument which may 
be deducted from the use of some special 
word in the verse, as: “ say not to your 
parents, • Fie 1 ’ (Arabic, uff ).’ (Surah xvu. 
23.) From the use of the word uff, it is 
argued that children may not beat or abuse 
their parents. Penal laws may be based on 
dalhlah, thus; “And they 8 ‘ r >7 eaft ®!‘. 
lence on the earth; hut God_ loveth not 


lence on tuo — u „ 

the abettors of violence. (Surah v. 69.) 
The word translated “'strive* is in Arabic 
literally yas'auna^ “they run. From this 
the argument is deduced that as highway¬ 
men wander about, they are included 
those whom “ God loveth not, and that, 
therefore, the severest punishment may be 
tfiven to them, for any deduction that comes 
under the head of daldlah is a sufficient basis 
for the formation of the severest penal laws, 

(4.) Iqtiza. This is a deduction which 
demands certain conditions; “ wh ° 8< ? eT £* 

killeth a believer by mischance, shall be 
bound to free a believer from slavery. 
(Surah iv. 94.) As a man has no authority 
to free his neighbour’s slave, the condition 
hero required, though not expressed, is that 
the slave should be his own property. 

VIII.— The Abrogation of Passages in the 
Qur'an. 

Some passages of the Qur’an are contradic¬ 
tory, and are often made the subject of 
attack; but it is part of the theological be¬ 
lief of the Muslim doctors that certain pas¬ 
sages of the Qur’an are mansukh 
or abrogated by verses revealed afterward*, 
entitled ndM (£~ U ). Thl8 wa * the doo * r “" 
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taught by Muhammad in the Sfiratu T-Baqa- 
rah (ii.) 106 : “ Whatever verses we (».e. God) 
oanoel or canse thee to forget, we bring a 
better or its like.” This convenient doctrine 
fell in with that law of expediency which 
appears to be the salient feature in Muham¬ 
mad's prophetical career. 

In the Tafsir-i-'Azizi, it is written, that 
abrogated ( mantukh ) verses of the Qur'an are 
of three kinds : (1) Where the verse has been 
removed from the Qur’an and another given 
in its place; (2) Where the injunction is 
abrogated and the letters of the verse re¬ 
main ; (8) Where both the verse and its in¬ 
junction are removed from the text This is 
also the view of Jalalu 'd-Din, who says that 
the number of abrogated verses has been 
variously estimated from five to five hundred. 

The Greek verb jrara\u<i>, in St. Matthew 
v. 17, has been translated in some of the ver¬ 
sions of the New Testament by mansvkji ; but 
it oonveys a wrong impression to the Muham¬ 
madan mind as to the Christian view regard¬ 
ing this question. According to most Greek 
lexicons, the Greek word means to throw down , 
or to dutroy (as of a building), which u the 
meaning given to the word in our authorised 


English translation. Christ did not oome to 
destroy, or to pull down, the Law and the 
Prophets ; but we all admit that ceitain pre¬ 
cepts of the Old Testament were abrogated 
by those of the New Testament. Indeed, 
we further admit that the old covenant was 
abrogated by the new covenant of grace. 
"He taketh away the first that he may 
establish the second,” Heb. x. 9. 

In the Arabic translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament, printed at Beyrut a.d. 1869, xavaAvo> 
is translated by naqz , “to demolish”; in 
Mr. Loewenthal's Pushto translation, a.d. 
1868, by hdtilawaly “ to destroy,” or “ render 
void ”; and in Henry Martyn's Persian Tes¬ 
tament, a.d. 1887, it is also translated by the 
Arabic ».«. “ making void.” In both the 
Arabic-Urdu and Roman-Urdu it is unfor¬ 
tunately rendered mansukh, a word which has 
a technical meaning in Muhammadan theo¬ 
logy contrary to that implied in the word used 
by our Lord in Matthew v. 17. 

Jalalu ’d-Din in his Itqan , gives the fol¬ 
lowing list of twenty verses which are ac¬ 
knowledged by all commentators to be abro¬ 
gated. The verses are given as numbered in 
the Itqan. 


No. 


Manafckh, or 
abrogated verses. 


Nlsikh, or 
abrogating verses. 


The Bubjeot abrogated. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Sfiratu T-Baqarah (ii.), 
119. 

Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii.), 
178. 


Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii), 
188. 

Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii.), 
184. 

Sfiratu Ali ‘Imran (iii), 
102 . 

Sfiratu ’n-Nis&’ (iv.), 88. 

Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii.) t 
216. 

Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii.), 
240. 

Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii.), 
191. 

Sfiratu ’n-Nisfi’ (iv.), 14. 

Sfiratu 1-Mi’idah (v.), 
106. 

Sfiratu l-Anf&l (yii.), 66. 
Sfiratu 'n-Nfir (xxiv.), 3. 
Sfiratu 1-Ahzab (xxxiii.), 
62. 

Sfiratu 1-Mujidilah (lviii.),] 
13, first part of verse. 
Sfiratu 1 - Mumtahin&h 

(lx.), 11. 

Sfiratu 't-Taubah (ix.),39 
Sfiratu 1 - Muzz&mmil 
(Ixxiii.), 2. 

Sfiratu u-Nfir (xxiv.), 
67. 

Sfiratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 7. 


Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii.), 
146. 

Sfiratu l-M&'idah (v.), 
49. 

Sfiratu Ban! Isr&H, (xvii.), 

86 . 

Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii), 
187. 

Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii.), 
185. 

Sfiratu't-Tagh&bun(lxiv.),| 
16. 

Sfiratu ’n-Nisa' (iv.), 89. 

Sfiratu 't-Tauban (ix.), 6. 

Sfiratu *t-Taubah(ix.), 36. 

Sfiratu l-Baqarah (ii.), 
234. 

Suratu 't-Taubah (ix.), 

5 . 

Suratu 'n-Nfir (xxiv.), 2. 

Sfiratu 't-Talaq (lxv.), 2. 

Suratu 1-Anfal (vii), 67. 

Sfiratu *n-Nur (xxiv.), 32. 

Suratu ’1-Ahzab (xxxiii.), 
49. 

Suratu 1-Mujadilah (lviii)., 
13, Utter part of verse. 

Suratu 't-Taubah (ix.), 1. 

Sfiratu ’t-Taubah (ix.), 92 

Suratu l-Muzz&mmil 
(lxxiiiA 20. 

Sfiratu *n-Nur (xxiv.), 
58. 

Sfiratu ’n-Nisa’ (iv.), 11. 


The QibUh. 

Qij&g, or Retaliation. 

The Fast of Ramadan. 

Fidyah, or Expiation. 

The fear of God. 

Jihad, or war with infidels. 

Jihad in the Sacred months. 

Provision for widows. 

Slaying enemies in the Sacred 
Mosque. 

Imprisonment of the adulte¬ 
ress. 

Witnesses. 

Jihad, or war with infidels. 
The marriage of adulterers. 
The Prophet’s wives. 

Giving alms before assembling 
a council. 

Giving money to infldele for 
women taken in marriage. 
Jihad, or war with infidels 
The night prayer. 

Permission to young children 
to enter a house. 

Division of property. 
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IX.—The Reputed Excellence of the Qur’an, 
and its Miraculous Character . 

Copies of the Qur’an are held in the greatest 
esteem and reverence amongst Muhammadans. 
They dare not to touch it without being first 
washed and purified, and they read it with 
the greatest care and respect, never holding 
it below their girdles. They swear by it, 
consult it on all occasions, carry it with them 
to war, write sentences of it on th.fr banners, 
suspend it from their necks as a charm, and 
always place it on the highest shelf or in 
some place of honour in their houses. Mu¬ 
hammadans, as we have already remarked, 
believe the Qur’un to be uncreated and 
eternal, subsisting in the very essence of 
God. There have, however, been great dif¬ 
ferences of opinion on this subject. It was a 
point controverted with so much heat that it 
occasioned many calamities under the Ab- 
baside Khallfahs. Al-Ma’mun (xh. 218) 
made a public -edict declaring the Qur’an to 
be created, which was confirmed by his suc¬ 
cessors al-Mu‘ta?im and al-Wasiq, who 
whipped and imprisoned and put to death 
those of the contrary opinion. But at length 
al-Mutawakkil, who succeeded al-Wa?}iq, put 
an end to these persecutions by revoking the 
former edicts, releasing those that were im¬ 
prisoned on that account, and leaving every 
man at liberty as to his belief on this point. 
{Abu I-Faraj, p. 262.) The Qur’an is, how¬ 
ever, generally held to be a standing miracle, 
indeed, the one miracle which bears witness 
to the truth of Muhammad’s mission, an 
assumption which is based upon the Pro¬ 
phet’s own statements in the Qur’&n (Sarah 
x. 39, xi. 16, lii. 34), where he calls upon the 
people who charge him with having invented 
it to procure a single chapter like it. But the 
Mu‘tazalites have asserted that there is nothing 
miraculous in its style and composition {vide 
Sharfru H-Muwdqif ). The excellences of the 
Qur’an, as explained by the Prophet himself, 
claim a very important place in the tra¬ 
ditions (see-Fa^d’i'/u Qur’an, in the Tradi¬ 
tions of al-Bukhari and Muslim), from which 
the following, are a few extracts:— 

44 The best person amongst j ou is he who 
has learnt the Qu’ran, and teaches it.” 

44 Read the Qur’an as long as you feel a 
pleasure in it, and when tired leave off.” 

«If the Qur’an were wrapped in a skin and 
thrown into a fire, it would not bum.” 

« He who is an expert in the Qur’an shall 
rank with the * Honoured Righteous Scribes,’ 
and he who reads the Qur’an with difficulty 
and gets tired over it shall receive double 
rewards.” 

“ The state of a Musulman who reads the 
Qur’an is like the orange fruit whose smell 
and taste are pleasant” 

«The person who repeats three verses 
from the beginning of the chapter of the Cave 
(Surah xviii/) shall be guarded from the strife 
of ad-Dajjal ” 

« Everything has a heart, and the heart of 
the Qur’ftn is the chapter Y4-sin (Surah 
xxxvi.) ; and he who reads it, God will write 
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for him rewards equal to those for reading 
the whole Qur’an ten times.” 

14 There is a Surah in the Qur’an of thirty 
verses which intercedes for a man until he is 
pardoned, and it is that commencing with 
the words, 4 Blessed is he in whose hands is 
the kingdom.’” (Surah lxvii.) 

44 God wrote a book two thousand years 
before creating the heavens and the earth, 
and sent two verses down from it, which are 
the two last verses of the chapter of the Cow 
(Surah ii.) ; and if they are not repeated in a 
house for three nights, the devil will be near 
that house.” 

44 Verily the devil runs away from the 
house in which the chapter entitled the Cow 
is read.” 

“ The chapter commencing with these 
words, 4 Say God is one God’ (Surah cxii.), 
is equal to a third of the Qur’&n.” 

44 The person that repeats the chapter of 
the Cave (Surah xviii) on Friday, the light 
of faith brightens him between two Fridays." 

In the Qur’an there are many assertions of 
its excellence; the following are a few selected 
vers os:— 

Surah iv. 94 : 44 Can they not consider the 
Qur’an? Were it from any other than God, 
they would assuredly have found in it many 
contradictions.” 

S&rah ix. 16 : 44 If they shall say, * The 
Qur’an is his own device.’ Then bring ten . 
Surahs like it of your devising.” 

Surah xlvi. 7 : 44 Will they say, 4 He hath 
devised it ’ ? Say, If I have devised it, then 
not one single thing can ye ever obtain for me 
from God.” 

Surah liil 4 j 44 Verily the Qur’an is none 
other than a revelation. One terrible in 
power taught it him.” 

Maracci, von Hammer, and other Orien¬ 
talists, have selected the xcist chapter of the 
Qur’an, entitled the Sdratu 'sh-Shams, or the 
Chapter of the Sun, as a favourable specimen 
of the best style of the Qur’an. It begins in 
Arabic thus:— 
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Which Mr. Rodwell translates as follows 

1 By the Sun and his noonday brightness 1 

2 By the Moon whenahe followeth him I 

3 By the Day when it revealeth his glory I 

4 By the Night when it enshroudeth him! 

5 By the Heaven and Him who built it t 

6 By the Earth and Him who spread it 

forth I 

7 By a bouI and Him who balanced it, 

8 And breathed into it its wickedness and 

its piety, 


9 Blessed now is he who hath kept it pore, 
10 And undone is he who hath corrupted 
it! 

Baron von Hammer rendered it in German 
thus:— 

1 Bey der Sonne, und ihrem schimmer ; 

2 Bey dem Mond der ihr folget immer ; 

3 Bey dem Tag der sie zeigt in vollem 

glanz; 

4 Bey der Nacht, die sie verftnstert ganz ; 

5 Bey den Himmeln und dem der sie ge- 

macht; 

6 Bey der Erde und dem der sie schuf 

eben; 

7 Bey der Seele und dem der sie ins 

gleichgewicht gebracht, 

8 Bey dem der ihr das bewusstseyn des 

guten und bosen gegeben, 

9 Selig wer seine Seele reinigt; 

10 Wer dieselbe verdunklet wird auf ewig 
gepeinigt. 

The renowned Orientalist, Sir William 
Jones, praised the following account of tho 
drowning of Noah’s sons as truly magnificent, 
and inferior in sublimity only to the simple 
declaration of the creation of light in Genesis. 
D’Herbelot also considers it one of the finest 
passages in the Qur’an (Surah xi. 44-46) 
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It may be rendered as follows :— 

14 And the ark moved on with them amid 
waves like mountains: 

“And Noah called to his son—for he was 
apart— 

44 4 Embark with us, 0 my child ! and stay 
not with the unbelievers.’ 

44 He said, * I will betake myself to a moun¬ 
tain that shall save me from the water.’ 

“ He said, * None shall be saved this day 
from God’s decree, save him on whom He 
shall have mercy.’ 

44 And a wave passed between them and 
he was drowned. 

44 And it was said, 4 0 earth 1 swallow up 
thy water ! and O heaven 1 withhold thy rain!’ 
And the water abated, and God’s decree was 
fulfilled, and the ark rested on al-Judi. 

44 And it was said, 4 Avaunt, ye tribe of the 
wicked!’” 

X .— Commentaries on the Qur'an, 

In the earliest ages of Islam the expositions 
of the Qur’an were handed down in the tra¬ 


ditional sayings of the companions and their 
successors, but we have it on the authority 
of the Kashfu '$-%unun that one Qutaibah 
ibn Ahmad, who died A.H. 316, compiled a 
systematic commentary on the whole of the 
Qur’an. The work is not now extant. 

Muslim commentaries are very numerous. 
Dr. M. Arnold (Islam and Christianity t p. 81) 
says there are no less than 20,000 in ths 
Library at Tripolis. 

The best known commentaries amongst 
the Sunnis are those of:— 

Al-Baghawl, a.h. 615. 

Az-Zamakhshari. a.h. 604. 

At-Tafsiru ’1-Kabir, a.h. 606. 

Ibnu *l- 4 Arabi, a.h. 628. 

Al-Baizawi, a.h. 685. 

Al-Mudarik, a.h. 701. 

Husain, a.h. 900. 

Al-Jalalan. a.h. 864, a.h. 911. 

Al-Mazhari, a.h. 1225. 

4 AzIzI, a.h. 1239. 

Amongst the Shiahs the following are 
works of reputation :— 

Shaikh Saduq, A.H. 381. 

At-Tafsiru ’/-AViftir, by Saiyid Muham¬ 
mad ar-Razi, 30 volumes, a.h. 606. 

As-$afi, a.h. 668. 

As-Sirru 'I-Wajiz, a.h. 715. 

Sidratu 'IMuntaha, by Mir Bakir, a.h. 
1041. 

AIBurkdn , by Saiyid Hasham, A.H. 1160. 


XI.—Editions and Translations of the 
Qur'an. 

The Qur’an was first printed in Arabic 
at Rome by Pagninus Brixiensis, Rom®, 1530, 
but it was either burned or remained un¬ 
published. Since then the following edi¬ 
tions of the Arabic text have appeared in 
Europe:— 

Al-Coranus , seu lex Islam tica, Ac., the 
Arabic text of the Qur’an, published by A. 
Hinkelmann, Hamburg, 1649, 4to. 

Alcorani textus universus , Ac., the Arabic 
text with a Latin translation and numerous 
extracts from the principal commentaries, 
and preceded by a Prodromus, containing a 
“ refutation ” of the Qur'an, by Maracci, 
Padua, 1C98, folio. 

an anotated text of the Qur'an, 
published by order and at the cost of the 
Empress Catherine IX. of Russia, at St. 
Petersburgh in 1787, 1 vol. in folio. This 
edition was reprinted at St. Petersburgh in 
1790,1793, 1796, and 1798, and without any 
change at KaBan in 1803, 1809, and 1839. 
Another edition, in two vols, 4to, without 
notes, was published at Kasan, 1817, re¬ 
printed 1821 and 1843, and a third edition, 
in 6 vols. 8vo, at the same place, 1819. 

Corani textus arabteus, Ac., the first critical 
edition of the text, by G. Fliigel, Leipzig. 
1834, 4bo. Second edition, 1842; third edi¬ 
tion, 1869. 

Coranus arabice, Ac., revised repnblication 
of Flugel’s text, by G. M. Redslob, Leipzig. 
1837, 8vo. 
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Beidhawii commentarius in Coranum , Ac., 
the text of the Qur’an with al-Baizawfs 
Commentary, by H. 0. Fleisher,two vols. 4to, 
Leipzig, 1846. . 

The Muhammadans, so far from thinking 
the Qur’an profaned by a translation, as some 
authors hare written (Marracci de Alcoran, 
p. 33), have taken care to have it translated 
into various languages, although these trans¬ 
lations are always interlineary with the 
original text. Translations exist in Persian, 
Urdu, Pushto, Turkish, Javan, Malayan, 
and other languages, which have been made 
by Muhammadans themselves. 

The first translation atttempted by Euro¬ 
peans was a Latin version translated by an 
Englishman, Robert of Retina, and a German, 
Hermann of Dalmatia. This translation, 
which was done at the request of Peter, 
Abbot of the Monastery of Clugny, a.d. 1143, 
remained hidden nearly 400 years till it was 
published at Basle, 1543, by Theodore Bibli- 
ander, and was afterwards rendered into 
Italian, German, and Dutch. The next trans¬ 
lation in German was by Schweigger, at 
Nurnberg, in 1616. This was followed by 
the above-mentioned work of Maracci, con¬ 
sisting of the Qur’an, in Arabic, with a Latin 
version with notes and refutations, a.d. 1698. 

The oldest French translation was done 
by M. Du Ryer (Paris, 1647). A Russian 
version appeared at St. Petersburg in 1776. 
M. Savary translated the Qur'an into French 
in 1783. There have also been more recent 
French translations by Kasimirski (Paris, 1st 
ed. 1840, 2nd ed. 1841, 3rd ed. 1857). 

The first English Qur’an was Alexander 
Ross’s translation of Du Ryer’s French version 
(1649-1688). Sale’s well-known work first 
appeared in 1734, and has since passed 
through numerous editions. A translation 
by the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, with the Surahs 
arranged in chronological order, was printed 
in 1861 (2nd ed. 1876). Professor Palmer, of 
Cambridge, translated the Qur’an in 1880 
(Oxford Press). A Roman-Urdu edition of 
the Qur’an was published at Allahabad in 
1844, and a second and revised edition at 
Ludianah in 1876 (both these being a trans¬ 
literation of ‘Abdu ’l-Qadir’s well-known 
Urdu translation). 

The best known translations in German 
are those by Boysen, published in 1773, with 
an Introduction and notes, and again revised 
and corrected from the Arabic by G. Wahl 
in 1828, and another by Dr. L. Ullmann, 
which has passed through two editions (1840, 
1858). 

XI.—The Opinions of European Writers on 
the Qur’an. 

Mr. Sale, in his Preliminary Discourse, 

remarks :— „ , 

ii The style of the Korin is generally beau¬ 
tiful and fluent, especially where it imitates 
the prophetic manner, and scripture phrases. 
It is concise, and often obscure, adorned with 
bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
with florid and sententious expressions, and 
in many places, especially where the majesty 
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and attributes of God are described, sublime 
and magnificent; of which the reader cannot 
but observe several instances, though he 
must not imagine the translation comes up 
to the original, notwithstanding my endea¬ 
vours to do it justice. 

“ Though it be written in prose, yet the 
sentences generally conclude in a long con¬ 
tinued rhyme, for the sake of which the 
sense is often interrupted, and unnecessary 
repetitions too frequently made, which appear 
still more ridiculous in a translation, where 
the ornament, such as it is, for whose sake 
they were made, cannot be perceived. How¬ 
ever, the Arabians are so mightily delighted 
with this jingling that they employ it in their 
most elaborate compositions, which they also 
embellish with frequent passages of and al¬ 
lusions to the Koran, so that it is next to 
impossible to understand them without being 
well versed in this book. 

“ It is probable the harmony of expression 
which the Arabians find in the Korin might 
contribute not a little to make them relish 
the doctrme.ttherein taught, and give an 
efficacy to arguments,' which, had they been 
nakedly proposed without this rhetorioal 
dress, might not have so easily prevailed. 
Very extraordinary effects are related of the 
power of words well choBen and artfully 
placed, which are no loss powerful either to 
ravish or amaze than music itself; where¬ 
fore as much as has been ascribed by the 
best orators to this part of rhetoric as to any 
other. He must have a very bad ear, who ie 
not uncommonly moved with the very ca¬ 
dence of a well-turned sentence; and Moham¬ 
med seems not to have been ignorant of the 
enthusiastic operation of rhetoric on the 
minds of men; for which reason he has not 
only employed his utmost skill in these his 
pretended revelations, to preserve that dig¬ 
nity and sublimity of style, which might seem 
not unworthy of the majesty of that Being, 
whom he gave out to be the author of them, 
and to imitate the prophetic manner of the 
Old Testament; but he has not neglected 
even the other arts of oratory; wherein he 
succeeded so well, and so strangely captivated 
the minds of his audience, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft 
and enchantment, as he sometimes complains 
(Surah xv. 21, Ac.)." 

The late Professor Palmer, in his Introduc¬ 
tion to the Qur’an, remarks :— 

“ The Arabs made use of a rhymed and 
rhythmical proBe, the origin of which it is not 
difficult to imagine. The Arabic language 
consists for the most part of trilateral roots, 
i.e. the single words expressing individual 
ideas consist generally of three consonants 
each, and the derivative forms expressing 
modifications of the original idea are not 
made by affixes and terminations alone, but 
also by the insertion of letters in the root. 
ThuB zaraba means 1 he struck,’ and qatala , 

* he killed,’ while mazrub and maqtul signify 

* one struck ’ and ‘one killed.’ A sentence, 
therefore, consists of a series of words which 
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would each require to be expressed in clauses 
of several words in other languages, aid it is 
easy to see how a next following sentence, 
explanatory of or completing the first, would 
be much more clear and forcible if it con¬ 
sisted of words of a similar shape and imply¬ 
ing similar modifications of other ideas. It 
follows then that the two sentences would be 
necessarily symmetrical, and the presence of 
rhythm would not only please the ear but 
contribute to the bettor understanding of the 
sense, while the rhyme would mark the pause 
in the sense and emphasize the proposition. 

M The Qur’an is written in this rhetorical 
style, in which the clauses are rhythmical 
though not symmetrically so, and for the 
most part end in the same rhyme throughout 
the chapter. 

“ The Arabic language lends itself very 
readily to this species of composition, and the 
Arabs of the desert in the present day em¬ 
ploy it to a great extent in their more formal 
orations, while the literary men of the towns 
adopt it as the recognised correct style, deli¬ 
berately imitating the Qur’fin. 

H That the best of Arab writers has never 
succeeded in producing anything equal in 
morit to the Qur’an itself is not surprising. 

M ^ the first place, they have agreed before¬ 
hand that it is unapproachable, and they 
have adopted its style as the perfect stan¬ 
dard ; any deviation from it therefore must of 
necessity be a defect. Again, with them this 
style is not spontaneous as with Mohammed 
and his contemporaries, but is as artificial 
as though Englishmen should still continue 
to follow Chaucer as their model, in spite of 
the changes which their language has under¬ 
gone, With the prophet the style was 
natural, and the words were those used in 
every-day ordinary life, while with the later 
Arabic authors the style is imitative and the 
ancient words are introduced as a literary 
embellishment. The natural consequence is 
that their attempts look laboured and unreal 
by the side of his impromptu and forcible 
eloquence. 

“ That Mohammed, though, should have 
been able to challenge even his contempora¬ 
ries to produce anything like the Qur’an, 

1 And if ye are in doubt of what we have re¬ 
vealed unto our servant, then bring a chapter 
like it* . . , But if ye do it not, and ye surely 
shall do it not, &c,,’ is at first sight surpris¬ 
ing, but, as Noldeke has pointed out, this 
challenge really refers much more to the 
subject than to the mere style,—-to the origi¬ 
nality of the conception of the unity of God 
and of a revelation supposed to be couched 
iu God’s own words. Any attempt at such a 
work must of necessity have had all the weak¬ 
ness^ and want of prestige which attaches to 
an imitation. This idea is by no means 
foreign to the genius of the old Arabs. 

* * # * • 

“ Amongst a people who believed firmly in 
witchcraft and soothsaying, and who, though 
passionately fond of poetry, believed that 
every poet had his familiar spirit who inspired 
his utterances, it was no wonder that the 
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prophet should be taken for * a soothsayer, 
for «one possessed with an evil spirit,’ or for 

an infatuated poet.’” 

Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, in his Introduction 
to Lanes Selection from the Kur-6n , re¬ 
“It is confused in its progression and 
strangely mixed in its contents ; but the deve¬ 
lopment of Mohammad’s faith can be traced 
in it, and we can see dimly into the workings 
of lus mind, as it struggles with the deep 
things of God, wrestles with the doubts 
which echoed the cavils of the unbelievers, 
soars upwards on the wings of ecstatic faith, 

csl j* j *\ 8t ^ ****** the re P 08 © of fruition, 
studied thus, the £ur-*n is no longer dull 
reading to one who cares to look upon the 
working of a passionate troubled human soul, 
and who can enter into its trials and share in 
the joy of its triumphs. 

“In the soorahs revealed at Mekka, Mo¬ 
hammad has but one theme—God; and one 
object—to draw his people away from their 
idols and bring them to the feet of that God. 
He tolls them of Him in glowing language, 
that comos from the heart’s white heat. He' 
points to the glories of nature, and tells them 
these are God T s works. With all the brilliant 
in }** e *7 of the Arab, he tries to show them 
what God is, to convince them of His power 
and His wisdom and His justice. The soorahs 
of this period are short, for they are pitched 
m too high a key to be long sustained. The 
language has the ring of poetry, though no 
part of the Kur-an complies with the demands 
snV , metre - The sentences are short and 
full of half-restrained energy, yet with a 
musical cadence. The thought is often only 
half expressed; one feels the speaker has 
essayed a thing beyond words, and has sud¬ 
denly discovered the impotence of language, 
and broken off with the sentence unfinished. 
There is the fascination of true poetry about 
these earliest soorahs; as we read them'we 
understand the enthusiasm of the Prophet’s 
followers, though we cannot fully realise the 
beauty and the power, inasmuch as we cannot' 
hear them hurled forth with Mohammad’s 
fiery eloquence. From first to*last the 
Kur-an is essentially a book to be heard, not 
read, but this is especially the case with the 
earliest chapters. 

“In the soorahs of the second period of 
Mekka. we begin to trace the decline of the 
Prophet’s eloquence. There are still the 
same earnest appeals to the people, the same 
gorgeous pictures of the Last Day and the 
world to come; but the language bog ins to 
approach the quiet of prose, the sentences 
becomo longer, the same words and phrases 
are frequently repeated, and the wearisome 
stones of the Jewish prophets and patriarchs, 
which fill so laige a space in the later por¬ 
tion of the JCur-rfn, now make their appear¬ 
ance. The fierce passion of the earliest soo- 
rahs, that could not out save in short burn¬ 
ing verses,, gives place to a calmer more 
argumentative style. Mohammad appeals less 
to the works of God as proofs of his teach- 
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inand more to the history of former 
teachers, and the punishments of the people 
who would not hear them. And the charac¬ 
teristic oaths of the first period, when Mo¬ 
hammad swears by all the varied sights of 
nature ns they mirrored themselves in his 
imagination, have gone, and in their place we 
find only the weaker oath ‘by the S^n. 
And this declension is carried still further in 
the last group of the aoorahs revealed at 
Mekka. The style becomes more involved 
and the sentences longer, and though the old 
enthusiasm bursts forth ever and anon, it is 
rather an echo of former things than a new 
and present intoxication of faith. The fables 
and repetitions become more and more dreary, 
and but for the rich eloquence of the old 
Arabic tongue, which gives some charm 
even to inextricable sentences and dull 8tor J® 8 > 
the Kur-an at this period would be unreadable. 

As it is, we feel we have fallen the whole 
depth from poetry to prose, and the matter 
of the prose is not so superlative as to give us 
amends for the loss of the poetic thought of 
the earlier time and the musical fall of tne 

sentences. , _ . 

“ In the soorahB of the Medina period these 
faults reach their climax. We read a singu¬ 
larly varied collection of criminal laws, social 
regulations, orders for battle, harangues to 
the Jews, first conciliatory, then denurfbia- 
tory, and exhortations to spread the faith, 

and such-like heterogeneous matters. Happily 

the Jewish stories disappear in the latest soo- 
rahs, but their place is filled by scarcely more 
palatable materials. The chapters of this 
period are interesting chiefly as containing 
the laws which have guided every Muslim 
state, regulated every Muslim society, and 
directed in their smallest acta every Moham- 
madan man and woman in all parts of the world 
from the Prophet’s time till now. The Me¬ 
dina part of the Kur-in is the most important 
part for Islam,' considered as a scheme of 
ritual and a system of manners ; the earliest 
Mekka revelations are those which contain 
what is highest in a great ^religion and what 
was purest in a great man.” 

Mr. Rod well, in his Introduction to his 

Qur’an, says:— .... 

« The contrast between the earlier, middle, 
and later Suras is very striking and inte¬ 
resting, and will be at once apparent from 
the arrangement here adopted. In the Suras 
as far aB the 54th, we cannot but notice the 
entire predominance of the poetical element, 
a deep appreciation (as in Sura xci.) of the 
beauty of natural objects, brief fragmentary 
and impassioned utterances, denunciations of 
woe and punishment, expressed for the most 
part in lines of extreme brevity. With a 
change, however, in the position of Muham¬ 
mad when he openly assumes the office of 
‘ public warner,’ the Suras begin to assume a 
more prosaic and didactic tone, though the 
poetical ornament of rhyme is preserved 
throughout. We gradually lo B e the Poet in 
the missionary aiming to convert, the warm 
asserter of dogmatic truths; the descriptions 
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of natural objects, of the judgment, of hea¬ 
ven and hell, make way for gr^ually in¬ 
creasing historical statements, first from 
Jewish, and subsequently from Christian his¬ 
tories ; while, in the 29 Suras revealed at 
Medina, we no longer listen to vague words, 
often as it would seem without positive aim, 
but to the earnest disputant with tht enemies 
of his faith, the Apostle pleading th*, cause 
of what he believes to be the Truth of Hod. 

He who at Mecca is the adinonisher and per¬ 
suader, at Medina is the legislator and war¬ 
rior, who dictates obedience, and uses other 
weapons than the pen of the Poet and the 
Scribe. When business pressed, as at Medina, 
Poetry makes way for prose, and although 
touches of the Poetical element occasionally 
break forth, and he has to defend himself up 
to a very late period against the charge of 
being merely a Poet, yet this is rarely the 
case in the Medina Suras; and we are startled 
bv finding obedience to God and the Apostle , 
God’s gifts and the Apostle's , God’a pleasure 
and the Apostle's, spoken of in the same 
breath, and epithets and attributes elsewhere 
applied to Allah openly applied to himself, as 
in Sura ix. 118, 129. 

“ The Suras, viewed as a whole, strike me 
as being the work of one who began his career 
as a thoughtful enquirer after truth, and an 
earnest asserter of it in such rhetorical and 
poetical forms as he deemed most likely to 
win and attract his countrymen, and who gra¬ 
dually proceeded from the dogmatic teacher 
to the politic founder of a system for^ which 
laws and regulations had to be provided as 
occasions arose. And of all the Suras it 
must be remarked that they were intended 
non for readers but for hearers that they 
were all promulgated by public recital —and 
that much was left, as the imperfect sen¬ 
tences ahew, to the manner and suggestive 
action of the reciter. It would be impossible, 
and indeed it is unnecessary, to attempt a de¬ 
tailed life of Muhammad within the narrow 
limits of a Preface. The main events thereof 
with which the Suras of the Koran stand in 
connection, are—The visions of Gabriel, seen, 
or said to have been seen, at the outset of his 
career in his 40th year, during one of his sea¬ 
sons of annual monthly retirement, for devo¬ 
tion and meditation to Mount Hirk, near 
Mecca,—the period of mental depression and 
re-assurance previous to the assumption of 
the office of public teacher—the Fatrah or 
pause during which he probably waited for a 
repetition of the angelic vision—his labours 
in comparative privacy for three years, issuing 
in about 40 converts, of whom his wife Cha- 
dijah was the first, and Abu Bekr the most 
important; (for it is to him and to Abu 
Jahl the Sura xcii. refers)—struggles with 
Meccan unbelief and idolatry followed by a 
period during which probably he had the 
second vision, Sura liii. and was listened 
to and respected as a person ‘possessed 
(Sura lxix. 42, Ui. 29)—the first emigration 
to Abyssinia in a.d 616, in consequence of 
the Meccan persecutions brought on by his 
now open attacks upon idolatry (Taghout)— 
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ineiwuhig reference to Jewiih and Christian 
histories, shewing that much time had been 
devoted to their study—the conversion of 
Omar in 617— the journey to the Thaquifites 
at Taief in a.d. 620 —the intercourse with 
pilgrims from Medina, who believed in Islam, 
and spread the knowledge thereof in their 
native town, in the same year—the vision of 
the midnight journey to Jerusalem and the 
Heavens—the meetings by night at Aoaba, a 
mountain near Mecca, in the 11th year of his 
mission, and the pledges of fealty there given 
to him—the command given to the believers 
to emigrate to Yathrib, henceforth Medinat- 
en-nabi (Me city of the Prophet), or El-Medina 
(Me city), in April of a.d. 622—the escape of 
Muhammad and Abu Bekr from Mecca to the 
cave of Thaur—the flight to Medina in 
June 20, a.d . 622 —treaties made with Chris¬ 
tian tribes—increasing, but still very imper- 
fect acquaintance with Christian doctrines— 
the Battle of Bedr in Hej. 2, and of Ohod— 
the coalition formed against Muhammad by 
the Jews and idolatrous Arabians, issuing in 
the siege of Medina, Hej. 6 (a.d. 627)— the 
convention, with reference to the liberty of 
making the pilgrimage, of Hudaibiya, Hej. 6 
—the embassy to Chosroes King of Persia in 
the aame year, to the Go vernor of Egypt 
and to the King of Abyssinia, desiring them 
to embrace Islam—the conquest of several 
Jewish tribes, the most important of which 
was that of Chaibar in Hej. 7, a year marked 
by the embassy sent to Heraclius, then in 
Syria, on his return from the Persian cam- 
and by a solemn and peaceful pilgri¬ 
mage to Mecca—the triumphant entry into 
Mecca in Hej. 8 (a.d. 630), and the demolition 
of tho idols of the Caaba—the submission of 
the Christians of Nedjran, of Aita on the Red 
Sea, and of Taief, etc,, in Hej. 9, called ‘the 
year of embassies or deputations,’ from the 
numerous deputations which flocked to Mecca 
proffering submission—and lastly in Hej. 10, 
the submission of Hadramont, Yemen, the 
greater part of the southern and eastern pro¬ 
vinces of Arabia—and the final solemn pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca. 

“ While, however, there is np -great diffi¬ 
culty in ascertaining the Suras which stand 
in connection with the more salient features 
of Muhammad’s life, it is a much more 
arduous, and often impracticable, task, to 
point out the precise events to which indi¬ 
vidual verses refer, and out of which they 
sprung. It is quite possible that Muhammad 
himself, in a later period of hie career, de¬ 
signedly mixed up later with earlier revela¬ 
tions in the same Suras—not for the sake of 
producing that mysterious style which seems 
so pleasing to _$he mind of those who value 
truth least when it is most clear and obvious 
—but for the purpose of softening down some 
of the earlier statements which represent the 
last hour and awful judgment as imminent; 
and thns leading his followers to continue 
still in the attitude of expectation, and to see 
in his later successes the truth of his earlier 
predictions. If after-thoughts of this kind 
are to be traced, and they will often strike 
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the attentive reader, it then follows that the 
perplexed state of the text in individual Suras 
is to be considered as due to Muhammad 
ntmself, and we are furnished with a series 
of constant hints for attaining to chrono¬ 
logical accuracy. And it may be remarked 
w passing, that a belief that the end of all 
things was at hand, may have tended to 

S romote the earlier successes of Islam at 
lecca, as it unquestionably was an argument 
with the Apostles, to flee from ‘ the wrath to 
come.’ It must be borne in mind that the 
allusions to contemporary minor events, and 
to the local efforts made by the new religion 
to gain the ascendant are very few, and often 
couched in terms so vague and general, that 
we are forced to interpret the Koran solely 
by the Koran itself. And for this, the fre¬ 
quent repetitions of the same histories and 
the same sentiments, afford much facility: 
and the peculiar manner in which the details 
of each history are increased by fresh traits 
at each recurrence, enables us to trace their 
growth in the author’s mind, and to ascertain 
the manner in which a part of the Koran was 
composed. The absence of the historical 
element from the Koran as regards the de¬ 
tails of Muhammad’s daily life, may be judged 
of by the fact, that only two of hie contempo¬ 
raries are mentioned in the entire volume, 
and that Muhammad’s name occurs but five 
times, although he is all the way through 
addressed by the Angel Gabriel as the re¬ 
cipient of the divine revelations, with the 
word Sat. Perhaps such passages as Sura 
ii. 15 and v. 246, and the constant mention of 
guidance, direction, wandering, may have been 
suggested by reminiscences of his mercantile 
journeys in his earlier years.” 

Dr. Steingass, the learned compiler of the 
English-Arabic and Arabic-English Diction - 
ones (W. H. Allen A Co.), has obligingly 
recorded his opinion as follows :— 

Invited to subjoin a few further remarks 
on the composition and style of the Qur’an, 
in addition to the valuable and competent 
opinions contained in the above extracts, I 
can scarcely introduce them better than by- 
quoting the striking words of Gothe, which Mr. 
Rodwell places by way of motto on the rovers© 
of the title page of his Translation. These 
words seem to me so much the more weighty 
and worthy of attention, as they are uttered 
by one who, whatever his merits or demerits 
in other respects may be deemed to be, indis¬ 
putably belongs to the greatest masters of 
language of all times, and stands foremost as 
a leader of modern thought and the intellec¬ 
tual culture of model'll times. Speaking of 
the Qur’in in his West-Oestticker Divan, he 
says : “ However often we turn to it, at first 
disgusting us each time afresh, it soon at¬ 
tracts, astounds, and in the end enforces our 
reverence .... Its style, in accordance with 
its contents and aim, is stern, grand, terrible 
—ever and anon truly sublime .... Thus 
this book will go on exercising through *11 
ages a most potent influence.” 

A work, then, which calls forth so powerful 
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and seemingly incompatible emotions, even in 
the distant reader—distant as to time, and 
still more so as to mental development a 
work which not only conquers the repugnance 
with which he may begin its perusal, but 
changes this adverse feeling into astonishment 
and admiration, such a work must be a won¬ 
derful production of the human mind indeed, 
and a problem of the highest interest to 
every thoughtful observer of the destinies of 
mankind. Much has been said in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, to acknowledge, to appreciate, 
and to explain the literary excellencies of the 
Qur'&n, and a more or less distinct admis¬ 
sion that Buff on’s much-quoted saying : “ Le 
style c’est l’homme,” is here more justified 
th*w ever, underlies all these various ver¬ 
dicts. We may well say the Qur’an is one 
of the grandest books ever written, be¬ 
cause it faithfully reflects the character and 
life of one of the greatest men that ever 
breathed. “Sincerity," writes Carlyle, “ sin¬ 
cerity, in all senses, seems to me the merit of 
the Koran.” This same sincerity, this ardour 
and earnestness in the search for truth, this 
never-flagging perseverance in trying to im¬ 
press it, when partly found, again and again 
upon his unwilling hearers, appears to me ^s 
the real and undeniable “ seal of prophecy 
in Muhammad. 

Truth, and above all religious truth, can 
only be one. Christianity may duly rejoice in 
the thought that, at the very moment when 
the representative of the greatest Empire of 
the ancient world mockingly or despairingly 
put forth the question, “ What is truth ? ” 
this one eternal truth was about to be written 
down with the blood of the Divine Redeemer 
in the salvation deed of our race, Christ’s 
glorious and holy Gospel. But the approaches 
to truth are many, and he who devoted all 
his powers and energies, with untiring pa¬ 
tience and self-denial, to the task of leading 
a whole nation by one of these approaches, 
from a coarse and effete idolatry, to the 
worship of the living God, has certainly a 
strong claim to our warmest sympathies as a 
faithful servant and noble champion of truth. 

It is, however, not my intention to dwell 
here any longer upon this side of the ques¬ 
tion. Praise has been bestowed in this work 
on the Qur’an and its author without stint or 
grudge, and the unanimity of so many dis¬ 
tinguished voices in this rfespect will no 
doubt impress the general reader in favour 
of the sacred book of the Muhammadans, 
which until now he may have known only by 
name. At the same time, it will be noticed 
that no less unanimity prevails in pointing 
out the inferiority of the later portions of the 
Qur’an in comparison with the earlier Surahs ; 
a falling off, as it were, from the original 
poetical grandeur and loftiness of its compo¬ 
sition into prose and common-place. Gothe, 
we have seen, uses such a strong word as 
disgust, again and again experienced by him 
at the very outset of its repeated reading. 

Not being an Arabic scholar himself, he 
knew the Qur’an only through the translations 
existing at the time, which follow through¬ 


out the order of the received text. Thus 
he was made to pass, roughly speaking, 
from the later to the earlier Madinah Surahs, 
and from these again to the Surahs given at 
Makkah at the various stages which mark 
Muhammad’s ministry, while he was yet 
staying in his irresponsive parent town. In 
other words, he would have proceeded from 
the utterances of the worldly ruler and law¬ 
giver to those of the inspired Divine, who 
had just succeeded in laying the foundation- 
stones of a new religion, under fierce struggles 
and sufferings, but in obedience to a call 
which, in his innermost heart, he felt had 
gone out to him, and which he had accepted 
with awe, humility, and resignation. While, 
therefore, in the beginning of his studies, 
Gothe may have met with a number of 
details in the vast structure raised by Mu¬ 
hammad which appeared distasteful to the 
refined scion of the nineteenth century, his 
interest must have been awakened, his ad¬ 
miration kindled and kept increasing, the 
more he became acquainted, through the 
work itself, with the nature and personality 
of its creator, and with the purity and exalted 
character of the main-spring of his motive's. 

Those critics, on the other hand, who 
view the Qur’an with regard to the chrono¬ 
logical order of its constituents, follow the 
descending scale in their estimate. Speaking 
at first highly—nay, frequently with enthu¬ 
siasm—of the earlier parts, they complain 
more and more of the growing tediousness and 
wearisomeness of the Surahs of later origin. 

Noldeke, for instance, the learned and 
ingenious author of Gesckichte des Qprans y 
speaking of the deficiencies in style, lan¬ 
guage, and treatment of the subject matter, 
which, in his opinion, characterise the second 
and third period of the Makkan revelations, 
and in general the Madinah Surahs, pointedly 
terminates his indictment by the sentence, 
“ if it were not for the exquisite flexibility 
and vigour (die ungemeine Fetnheit und Kraft ) 
of the Arabic language itself, which, how¬ 
ever, is to be attributed more to the age 
in which the author lived than to his indivi¬ 
duality, it would scarcely be bearable to read 
the later portions of the Qur’an a second time.” 

But if we consider the variety and hetero¬ 
geneousness of the topics on which the Qur’an 
touches, uniformity of style and diction can 
scarcely be expected; on the contrary, it 
would appear to be strangely out of place. 
Let us not forget that in the book, as Mu¬ 
hammad’s newest biographer, Lndolf Krehl 
(Das Leben des Muhammed , Leipzig, 1884), 
expresses it, “there is given a complete code 
of creed and morals, as well as of the law 
based thereupon. There are also the founda¬ 
tions laid for every institution of an extensive 
commonwealth, for instruction, for the ad¬ 
ministration of justice, for military organiza¬ 
tion, for the finances, for a most careful 
legislation for the poor: all built up on the 
belief in the one God, who holds man’s desti¬ 
nies in His hand.” Where so many important 
objects are concerned, the standard of excel¬ 
lence by which we have to gauge the compo- 
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•ition of the Qur’Sn as a whole most needs 
▼ary with the matter treated apon in each 
particular case. Sublime and chaste, where 
the supreme truth of God’s unity is to be 
proclaimed; appealing in high-pitched strains 
to, the imagination of a poetically-gifted 
people, where the eternal consequences of 
man’s submission to God’s holy will, or of 
rebellion against it, are pictured; touching 
in its simple, almost crude, earnestness, when 
it seeks again and again encouragement or 
consolation for God’s messenger, and a solemn 
warning for those to whom he has been sent, 
in the histories of the prophets of old: the 
language of the Qur’an adapts itself to the 
exigencies of every-day life, when this every¬ 
day life, in its private and public bearings, is 
to be brought in harmony with tho funda¬ 
mental principles of tho new dispensation. 

Here, therefore, its merits as a literary 
production should, perhaps, not be measured 
by some preconceived maxims of subjective 
and aesthetic taste, but by the effects which 
it produced in Muhammad’s contemporaries 
and fellow-countrymen. If it spoke so power¬ 
fully and convincingly to the hearts of his 
hearors as to weld hitherto centrifugal and 
antagonistic elements into one compact and 
well-organised body, animated by ideas far 
beyond those which had until now ruled the 
Arabian mind, then its eloquence was perfect, 
simply because it created a civilized nation 
out of savage tribes, and shot a fresh woof 
into the old warp of history. 

Noldeke’s above-quoted remark, it seems 
to me, raises, however, a very important 
question. It must, of course, be admitted that 
the Arabic language, which is now so greatly 
and deservedly admired, cannot be attributed 
to Muhammad individually, but originated in 
and was at his time the common property of 
the Arabic-speaking section of the human 
race, or, more accurately, of, its Semitic 
branch, who were then living within the 
Peninsula and in some of the neighbouring 
countries. But we may well ask ourselves, 
whnt would in all probability have become 
of tbia language without Muhammad and his 
Qur’an ? This is not at all an idle and 
desultory speculation. It is true the Arabic 
languago had already produced numerous fine 
specimens of genuine and high-flown poetry, 
but such poetiy was chiefly, if not exclu¬ 
sively, preserved in the memory of the people, 
for the art of writing was certainly very little 
knmwn, and still loss practised. 

Moreover, poetry is not tantamount to 
literature ; it may lead to it, and will always 
form a most essential part of it; but it will 
live on, and perhaps die, in solitary isolation, 
unless it becomes, as it were, as Brahmans 
say, ** twice-born,? by participating in a lite¬ 
rary development of vaster dimensions and a 
more general character. Divided among 
themselves into numerous tribes, who were 
engaged in a perpetual warfare against each 
other, the Arabs, and with them their various 
dialects, would more and more have drifted 
asunder, poetry would have followed in the 
wake, and the population of Arabia would 
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have broken up into a multitude of clans, 
with their particular bards, whose love- and 
war-songs enterprising travellers of our days 
might now collect, like the popular songs of 
the Kosaks of the steppe, or the Knlmuks 
and similar nationalities, vegetating for cen¬ 
turies in a more or less primitive state of 
existence. 

It seems, then, that it is only a work of the 
nature of the Qur’Sn which could develop 
ancient Arabic into a literary language, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that it had already 
been admirably handled by local poets. As 
this book places the national life of the 
Arabs upon an entirely new basis, giving 
it at the same time a much-needed centre 
and a wonderful power of expansion, it 
became a matter of the utmost importance, 
nay, of urgent necessity, that the contents 
of the volume should be preserved with scru¬ 
pulous aocuracy and undisputable conformity. 
This again was only possible by fixing upon 
one dialect, which by its recognized excellence 
commended itself to general acceptance, and 
also by establishing a written text. 

But not only by raising a dialect, through 
its generalization, to the power of a language, 
and by rendering the adoption of writing 
indispensable, has the Qur'&n initiated the 
development of an Arabic literature; its 
composition itself has contributed two factors 
absolutely needful to this development: it 
has added to the existing poetry the origins 
of rhetoric and prose. 

Although the decidedly poetical character 
of the earlier Sfirahs is obvious, they differ 
in two important points from the hitherto 
acknowledged form of poetry, which is that 
of the Qafidah. This form consists of baitt, 
or distichs, measured by some variation of 
one of the fifteen (or sixteen) principal metres, 
and each containing two half-lines, the same 
rhyme running through both hemistichs of 
the first baity and through every eecond one 
of the following. For instance : 

1. Qifa nabki min jikri h*bihin wa-manxili 

Bi-siqti 1-liwa baina ’d-dakjjuli wa-hau- 

mall 

2. Fa-tfi$iha fa ’1-maqrSti lam ya'fu ras- 

muha 

Li-roa nasajat-ha min junubin wa- 

sham'ali 

which would scan: 

Qifft nab- | ki min gikrfc | habibin | wa- 
manzili <tc. 

and belongs to the first variation of the metre 
Tawil. 

Emancipating himself from the fetters of 
metre, and gradually also of the uniform 
rhyme, Muhammad created what is now 
called aq/‘, that is to say, a rhythmical 
prose, in which the component parts of a 
period are balanced and cadenced by a vary¬ 
ing rhyme, and of which e.g. the Suratu *1- 
Qiyamah (lxxv.) offers some fair examples : 
• 8 ( 6 - 10 ):- * 

Bal yuridu ’l-insanu li-yafjura am&muh, 
Vas’alu aiySna yaurnu ’1-qiyamah, 
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Fa*$i& bariqa fi-ba^ar, 

Wa-kfcasafa 1-qamar 

Wa-jumi‘a ’ah-shamsu wa ’l-qamar 

Yaqulu '1-insiinu yauma’izin aina ’l-mafarr. 


(But man chooseth to go aatray as to his 
futuro; _ 

He asketh, 44 When this Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion?” 

When the oye-sight shall be dazzled, 

And the moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and the moon shall be to- 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, 44 Where is 
there a place to flee to ? ”) 


And again (22-80): 

Wa-wujQnin yauma’izin n&?irah 
Ila rabbi-ha nagirah, 

Wa-wujflhin yauma’i^in b&sirah 
Tazannu an yufiala bi-ha faqirah. 

Kalla iza balaghati 't-tar&qiya 
Wa-qila man raq 
Wa-zatma annahu l-firilq 
Wa 1-taffati ’s-saqu bi ’s-s&q 
m rabbi-ka yauma’izini ’l-masaq. 

(On that day shall faces beam with light, 
Out-looking towards their lord; 

And faces on that day shall be dismal, 

As if they thought that some calamity 
would therein befall them. 

Assuredly when the soul shall come up to 
tho breast-bone, 

And there shall be a cry, 44 Who is the 
magician to restore him 9 ” 

And the man foeleth that the time of his 
departure is come t 

And when one leg shall be enlaced with 
tho other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall he be driven 
on.) 


This kind of rhetorical style, the peculi¬ 
arity of which Professor Palmer, in tho pas¬ 
sage quoted, p. 523, aptly explains from the 
etymological structure of Arabic, has become 
the favourite model of oratorical and ornato 
language with the later Arabs. It is fre¬ 
quently employed in ordinary narratives, 
such as the tales of the Arabian Nujhts , 
whenever tho occasion requires a more 
elevated form of speech; it is tho usual 
garb of that class of compositions, which is 
known by the name of Maqamat, and even 
extonsivo historical works, as tho Life of 
Timur , by 'Arab Shah, are written in it 
throughout. 

But Muhammad made a still greater and 
moro decisive step towards creating a litera¬ 
ture for his people. In those Surahs, in 
which he regulated the private and public 
life of tho Muslim he originated a prose, 
which has remained the standard of classical 
purity evor sinco. 

With regard to thiB point, however, it hai* 
been Btated, seemingly in disparagement of 
tho later Arabic authors, that their accepting 
Muhammad’s language as a perfect standard, 
from which no deviation is admissible, has 
led them to adopt an artificial style, as 
unnatural 41 as though Englishmen should 
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still continue to follow Chancer as their 
model, in spite of the changes which their 
language has undergone.” But is such a 
parallel justified in facts? In English, as 
amongst modem nations in general, the 
written language has always kept in close 
contact with tho spoken language; the 
changes which the former has undergone 
are simply the registration and legalisation 
of tho changes which in course of time had 
taken place in the latter, Not so in Arabic. 
From the moment when, at the epoch of its 
fullest and richest growth, it was, through 
tho composition of the Qur’&n, invested with 
the dignity of a literary language, it was, by 
its very nature, for many centuries to oome, 
precluded from any essential change, whether 
this bo considered as an advantage or not. 

The reason for this lies in the first instanee 
in the triliteral character of the Semitic 
roots, referred to by Professor Palmer, which 
allows Buch a root to form one, two, or three 
syllables, according to the pronunciation of 
each letter, with or without a vowel. Let 
us take as an oxample once more the root 
*-r-6 ('-*>/*)» *hich conveys the idea of 
“ beating,” and serves in Arabic grammars, 
like the Greek tutthi), to form paradigms, by 
wav of a wholesome admonition, I suppose, 
to the youthful student. The first of thesb 
three consonants can only remain quiescent, 
i.e. vowel-less, if it is preceded bj a vowel, 

as in the Imperative i-zrib “beat 

thou,’* whore the root appears as a mono¬ 
syllable, or in the aorist ya-?ribu 

“ he beats or will beat,” where it takes toge¬ 
ther with the final u a dissylabic form. If 
we leave the second consonant quiesoent and 
pronounce the first with a, we have with 

the nominative termination farbun 
the verbal noun 44 beating ” or infinitive 44 to 
boat.” Vocalising both the first letters, we 
may obtain zarib , the active participle 44 beat¬ 
ing,” or zurub , plural of the last mentioned 
zarbi with tho nominative termination ?aribun 

(4* ; U) and ?urS6«ft (v»yy*)- u we rea 4 all 
throe consonants with vowels, it may be 
zaraba (^*), “be did beat,” or zarabu 
rtJUv “they did beat.” Taking, again, the 
two forms zaraba , 44 ho did beat,” and ya- 
zribu, “ ho beats or will beat,” a simple change 
of vowels suffices to transform the active 

into the passive: zuriba was 

beaten,” and yuzrabu (v»^t)i “ bo »» boaten 
or will be beaten.” Lastly, it must be 
noticed, that the distinction between the two 
fundamental tenses of the Arabic verb rests on 
the principle that the affixes, representing 
the personal pronouns, are in the preterite 
placed at the end, in tho aorist at the begin¬ 
ning of the root: ?ara6-»a, 44 we did beat, 
but na-zribu, 44 we beat or will beat.” 

From all this it will bo easily understood 

67 
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that any essential change in the written lan¬ 
guage must deeply affect the whole system 
of Arabio accidence, and that this language 
will, therefore, naturally be averse to such 
changes. But, moreover, this system stands 
in closest connection with and dependence on 
the syntactical structure of the language, 
which is equally “ conservative,” if I may 
nse this expression, in its fundamental prin¬ 
ciples. The Arabic syntax knows only two 
kinds of sentences (jumltth), one called nomi¬ 
nal ( ismtyah ), because it begins with a noun, 
the other verbal (fttiyaK), because it begins 
with a verb. Reduced to their shortest ex¬ 
pression, an example of the first would be: 

Zaidun faribun “ Zsid (is) 

beating”; of the second: %araba zaidun 
(%j “ (there) did beat Zaid.” The 

constituent parts of the nominal sentence, 
which we would call subject and predicate, 
are termed mtbtada 1 , u incipient,” and khabar , 
“ report,” meaning that which is enounced or 
stated of the subject. The khabar need not 
be an attributive, as in the sentence given 
above, hut it may be another clause, either 
nominal or verbal, and if it is the former, its 
own mubtada.' admits even of a third clause 
as a second khabar for its complement. 'The 
subject of the verbal sentence is called agent, 
or and, as mentioned before, follows the 
verb, or ,/S*/, in the nominative. 

The verb with its agent (ffl and /a***/), or 
the subjeot with its predicate (mubtada 1 and 
Usdbar ), form the essential elements of the 
Arabic sentence. But there are a great many 
accidental elements, called “ what is 

superabundant or in excess,” which may 
enter into the composition of a clause, and 
expand it to considerable length. Such are 
additional partB of speech expressing the 
various objective relations (iHaf'ul) in which 
a noun may stand to an active verb, or the 
condition (bal) of the agent at the momont 
when the action occurred, or circumstances 
of time and place (zarf) accompanying the 
action, or specificative distinctions ( tamyiz ) 
in explanation of what may be vague in a 
noun, or the dependence of one noun upon 
another ( izdfaK\ or upon a preposition 
(khafz)t or the different kinds of apposition 
(fawd6t ( ) in which a noun may be joined to 
another, either in the subject or the predicate, 
and so on. 

All these numerous component parts of a 
fully-developed sentence are influenced by 
certain ruling principles (‘aiodmiV, or “ re¬ 
gents ”), some merely logical, but most of 
them expressed in words and particles, 
which determine the t‘rd6, that is, the gram¬ 
matical inflection of nouns and verbs, and 
bring into play those various vowel-changes, 
of which we have above given examples 
with regard to the interior of roots, and 
which, we must now add, apply equally to 
the terminations employed in declension and 
conjugation. 

Tho subject and predicate, for instanco, 
of the nominal sontenco stand originally, 


as it is natural, both in the nominative. 
There are, however, certain regents called 
nawasikh, “effacing ones,” which, like the 
particle inna, “behold,” change the nomi¬ 
native of the subject into the accusative, 
while others, like the verb kdna y “ he was,” 
leave the subject unaltered, but place the 
predicate in the objective case: zaid-un 
zdrib-un becomes -thus either tnna zaid-an 
zanb-un, or kana zaid-un ?ari'6-an. 

Again, we have seen that the aorist proper 
of the third person singular terminates in u 
(vazrib-u). But under the influence of one 
class of regents this vowel changes into a 
( yazrib-a ); under that of others it is dropped 
altogether, and in both cases the meaning 
and grammatical status of the verb is thereby 
considerably modified. If we consider the 
large number of these governing parts of 
speech—a well-known book treats of the 
“ hundred regents,” but other grammarians 
count a hundred and fifteen and more—it 
will be seen what delicate and careful 
handling the Arabio syntax requires, and 
how little scope there is left for the ex¬ 
periments of wilful innovators. 

At the time of Muhammad this then was, 
apart from some slight dialectical differences, 
the spoken language of his people. He took 
it, so to say, from the mouth of his interlo¬ 
cutors, but, wielding it with the power of a 
master-mind, he made in the Qur’an such a 
complcto and perfect use of all its resources 
as to create a work that, in the estimation of 
his hearers, appeared worthy to be thought 
the word of God Himself. 

When a long period of conquests scattered 
the Arabs to the farthest East and to the 
farthest West, their spoken language might 
deviate from its pristine purity, slurring over 
unaccented syllables and dropping termina¬ 
tions. But the fine idiom of their fore-fathers, 
as deposited in the Qur’an, remained the 
language of their prayer and their pious 
meditation, and thus lived on with them, as 
a bond of unity, an object of national love 
and admiration, and & source of literary 
development for all times. 

ix-QUR’ANU ’L-'AZlM (o'/ 1 ' 
inM). Lit, “The Exalted Reading.’* 
A title given to the Introductory Chapter of 
the Qur’&n by Muhammad. ( Miuhkdt , book 
viii. ch. i. pt. 1.) 

QURBAN (oV)» “ Approach- 

ing near/ Heb, p*jp korbdn. A term used 

in the Qur’an and in the Traditions for a 
sacrifice or offering. Surah v. 30: “ Truly 
when they (Cain and Abel) offered an offer¬ 
ing'* [saceificx.] 

QURBTJ ’S-Sl‘AH 

u An hour which is near.” A term used for 
the Day of Resurrection and Judgment. 

QUSTANTlNlTAH (WU). 

The word used in the Traditions and in Mu¬ 
hammadan history for Constantinople. (See 
Hadifiu 7-7irwi£?.) Istambul is 


QUBT 

the word generally need by modern Mus¬ 
lims. 

QUTB (s-h*). Lit. “A stake, an 

axis, a pivot.” The highest stage of Banctity 
amongst Muslim saints, A higher position 
than that of gbau$. According to the Kaeh- 
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shafu 'l-Iftilahat, a qutb is one who hax 
attained to that degree of sanctity which 
is a reflection of the heart of the Prophet 
himself. Qutbu 'd-Din, “the axis of reli¬ 
gion,” a title given to eminent Muslim divines. 
[faqir.] 


R. 


ak-RABB “The Lord,” 

« The Sustainer ” « The Supporter.” A title 
frequently used in the Qur an for the Divine 
Being, e.c.:— 

Surah iii. 44: “ God ( AlUk) is my Lord 
(Robb) and your Lord (J«m66).” 

Surah xviii. 13: “ Our Lord ( Robb ) is the 
Lord (Robb) of the heavens and the earth.” 

From its frequent occurrence in the Qu’ran, 
it would seem to occupy the place of the 

Hebrew HlPP Jehovah, the Kvptos of the 

LXX., the bominus of the Vulgate, and the 
Loud of the English Bible; but all Muslim 
writers say that whilst Allah is the Ismu ’z- 
Zdt , or “Essential name of God,” ar-Rabb, 
“ the Lord,” is but an Ismu Si/ah , or attri¬ 
bute, of the Almighty. 

Al-Baizawi, the commentator (p. 6, line 10, 
of Fliigel’s edition), says, “ ra66, in its 
literal meaning, is ‘ to bring up,* that is, to 
bring or educate anything up to its perfect 
standard, by slow degrees, and inasmuch as 
the Almighty is He who can bring everything 
to perfection, the word ar-Rabb , is 

especially applied to God.” 

It is the Hebrew 2-1 Rab , which enters 

into the composition of many names of dig¬ 
nity and office in the Bible. 

In Muslim works of theology, the word 
occurs with the following combination: — 

Rabbu ’ l- l lzzah . Lord of Glory. 

Rabbu l-'Alamln . Lord of the Universe. 
Rabbu * l-Arbdb . Lord of Lords. 

Rabbu H-'lbad . Lord of (His) Servants. 

The word is also used for a master or 
owner, e.g .:— 

Rabbu 'd-Dar . The Master of the house. 
Rabbu * l-Arz . A landowner. 

Rabbu %Mdl . A possessor of property. 
Rabbu's-Salaf , A person who pays in 
advance for an article. 

RABBU 'N-NAU' (fyK The 

“ Lord of the Species.” An angel who is said 
to preside over the animate and inanimate 
creation, viz.: nabatai^ “vegetable”; haiwa - 
naty “ animal "‘jamadat, “ inanimate” (stones, 
earth, &c.), called al-'dlamu ’ s-sujii , “ the 
lower creation,” as distinguished from al- 
4 dlamu “ the heavenly world.” (See 

Ghiyasu ’ l-Lugbah .) 


RABl‘U ’L-AKEIR (/>*' 

“ The last spring month.” The fourth month 
of the Muhammadan year, [months.] 

RAB1‘U ’L-AWWAL (J^ 

•* The first spring month.” The third month 
of the Muhammadan year, [months.] 

In India, the word rabi * is used for spring 
harvest, or crop sown after the rains. 

RACHEL. Arabic Rahil 

Heb. Aj ihel. The wife of Jacob and 

the mother of Joseph. Not mentioned in 
'the Qur'an, but the name occurs in commen¬ 
taries. 

The English form Rachel is a strange error 
on the part of our translators, who almost 

invariably represent the Hebrew by the 
letter A. The correct form, Rahel , which 
is the form familiar to Muslim writers, occurs 
once in the English Bible, Jer. xxxi. 16. 

ar-RA*D “Thunder.” The 

title of the xmth Surah of the Qur’an, in the 
14th verse of which the word occurs. “ The 
thunder celebrates his praise.” 

RADD “Rejection, repul¬ 

sion, refutation, reply; repeal, abrogation, 
making null and void; sometimes, erasure. 
In Muhammadan law it applies especially to 
the return or surplus of an inheritance 
which remains after the legal portions have 
been distributed among the sharers, and 
which, in default of a residuary heir, returns, 
or is to be divided amongst the original 
sharers. 

RADDU ’S-SALAM ({X~*\ ). 

The returning of a salutation which is an in¬ 
cumbent duty upon one Muslim to another. 
[SALUTATION.] 

ar-RAFU “ The Exalter ” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes 
of God. The word occurs in the Qur’an, 
Surah iii. 48: “ When God said, O Jesus 1 I 
will make thee die and will take thee up again 
to myself ” (Ji-UM,)- 

RAFI- IBN EEA.DIJ grt, 
5 >.xa). One of the Sahabah. He was 

too young to be present at Badr, but he 
accompanied Muhammad at Uhud and was 
wounded with an arrow, on which occasion 
the Prophet said to him, “ I will answer for 
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you in the Day of Judgment” He died at 
al-Madinah, a.h. 73, aged 86. 

RAFI^I Lit. “ A forsaker.” 

Synonymous with Rdfizak (pi. Rawqfiz ). A 
term used for a body of soldiers who have 
deserted their commander and turned back 
again, applied to a sect of Shrahs who joined 
Z&id the son of 4 All, the son of al-Husain, 
the second son of the Khalifah ‘All, who, 
when they had submitted to Zaid, demanded 
that he should abuse Aba Bakr and ‘Umar, 
the first two Kh alifahs of the Sunnis; but 
Zaid refused to do so, for he said, “They 
were both Wazirs of my forefather Muham¬ 
mad.” Upon this they forsook the party of 
Zaid, and were called Rajizah . Zaid had 
then only fourteen faithful companions left, 
and he was soon surrounded by al-Hajjaj ibn 
Ydsuf, the general of the Imam Ja'far’s army, 
and fell at the head of his brave compa¬ 
nions, not one of them surviving him. 

(2) The term Rdjizi is used by Sunni 
Muslims for any sect of Shrahs. 

rc BA HBAHl YAH [monas- 

BAHIB pi. Suhbdn. A 

Christian monk. Mentioned in the Qur’&n, 
Surah v. 85: 41 Thou wilt find the nearest in 
love to those who believe to be those who 
say, 4 We are Christians *; that is, because 
there are amongst them priests (qissisun) and 
monks (ruAAdn), and because they are not 
proud.” [mokasucism.] 

RAHIL ( Lit. u That which 
is fit for travelling.” A small book-stand 
made so as to fold up for convenience in 
travelling, but now generally used as a book¬ 



stand in mosques and Muslim schools to 
support the Qur an and other books as the 
student reads his lesson from them. They 
are also used in private dwellings. 

ab-RAHIM Uc» 7s\). “The Com- 
passionate.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It generally occurs in 
conjunction with tho attribute ar-Rabmdn, e.g. 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 158: 44 The Merciful, The 
Compassionate.” [bahmut.] 

RAHMAH Heb. Dm riham. 

u Mercy, compassion.” Tho attribute of meroy 
is frequently dwelt upon in tho Qur’an, t.g. 

Surah vii. 64 : 44 The mercy of God is nigh 
unto thoso who do well.” 

SOrah x. 58 : 44 A guidance and a mercy to 
believers.” 

Surah vi. 133: 44 Thy Lord is the rich one, 
full of compassion.” j 


Ar-Rahman, 44 The Merciful,” is one of the 
chief attributes of the Almighty. 

ae-RAHMAN (gWjft^Heb. 

rahum, 44 The Merciful. ’ One of the ninety- 
nine names or attri bates of God. It generally 
occurs in conjunction with the attribute ar-Ra - 
him, e.g . Qur’an, Surah ii. 159: “ Your God 'is 
one God. There is no god but He, the Merci¬ 
ful, the Compassionate." It also occurs in the 
initial formula, placed at the commencement 
of each Surah, with the exception of the ixth, 
44 In the name of God, the Merciful, the Com¬ 
passionate.” 

Al-Baizawi says that ar-Ragman is a more 
exalted attribute than ar-Rahva, because it 
not only contains five letters whilst Rahm 
only has four, but it expresses that universal 
attribute of mehiy which the Almighty ex¬ 
tends to^ all mankind, the wicked and the 
good, believers and unbelievers. 

RAHN ((jAj). Pledging or pawn¬ 
ing. A legal term which signifies the deten¬ 
tion of a thing on account of a claim which 
may be answered by means of that thing ; as 
in the case of debt. This practice of pawn¬ 
ing and pledging is lawful in Islam, for it is 
related that the Prophet, in a bargain with a 
Jew for grain, gave his coat of mail in pledge 
for the payment. It is also said in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 283: “Let pledges be 
taken.” The word is used in the Qur’an in 
its plural form, rihdn. (For further infor¬ 
mation on the subject of Pawning, see Ha¬ 
milton’s Hiddyah, vol. iv. p. 188.) 

RAIHANAH A Jewess 

whose husband had been cruelly murdered 
in the massacre of the Banu Quraiajah. Mu¬ 
hammad offered to marry her if she would 
embrace Islam; but she refused to forsake 
the faith of her forefathers, aud consented to 
become his concubine instead of his wife. 

RAIN. Arabic maf,ar (^), Heb. 

non tuator. Mentioned [in the Qur’an as 

one of God’s special mercies. Surah vii. 65; 

44 He it is who sends forth the winds as 
heralds before His mercy; until when they 
left the heavy cloud which We drive to a 
dead land, and send down thereon water, and 
bring forth therewith every kind of fruit.” 

Prayers for rain are called $aldtu 'l-Istisqff. 
and consist of two rak 4 ah prayers. Anas 
says that on one occasion they were caught 
in the rain, and the Prophet took off his gar¬ 
ment until he got wet, and they said, “0 
Prophet, why have you done this ? ” He re¬ 
plied, 44 This is fresh rain from our Lord.” 

( Miihkdt , book iv. ch. liii.) 

RATNA (Ittl), A word the use 
of which is forbidden in the Qur’an. SOrah 
ii. 98: 44 0 ye who believe 1 say not to the 
Apostle 'Rffiina* (t.«. ‘ Look at us’), but 
say, 4 Untuma ' (i,«. 4 Regard us ).” These 
two words have both the same signification; 
but Muhammad had a great aversion to the 
use of the word r&ind, because it had also a 
bad meaning in Hebrew (see ai-Bai?awi, in 
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oeo); alluding, perhaps, to the Hebrew verb 
which signifies “ to be mischievous 

or bad.” 

RAINBOW. Arabic qautu quzah 
(«D» u-J*), Heb. keshetk. Lit 

M The bow of many colours.” Not mentioned 
in the Qur’an, but in the Traditions. In the 
book entitled an-Nihdyah t it is said that 
Muhammad forbade his people calling the 
rainbow qausu quzaht because quzah is one of 
the names of Satan, (one who can assume 
many characters in order to tempt the sons 
of men). He enjoined them to call it Qausu 
7/aA, “ God’s bow,” because by it God has 
promised to protect the world from a second 
deluge. {Majma'u ’ l-Bihdr , vol. ii. p. 142.) 

The Persians call it Kaman-i-Rustum, “ the 
bow of Rustum.” (See Muntaha 'l-'Arab, in 
loco.) 

R AIT AN (A). Lit. “ One whose 

thirst is quenched" The gate of Paradise 
through which, it is said, the observers of 
the month of Ramazan will enter. It is men¬ 
tioned in the Traditions (Mishkdt, book vi. 
ch. vii. pt. 1), but not in the Qur’an. 

RAIYANIBN al- WALlD (<* fa 
The King of Egypt in the 
time of Joseph. (See al-Baizawi on Suratu 
Yusuf in the Qur’an. 

RAJAB Lit “ The ho¬ 

noured month.” The seventh month of the 
Muhammadan year. So called because of the 
honour in which it was held in ^he “ Time of 
Ignorance,” i.e. before Islam. It is called 
Rajabu Mufar, because the Mu?ar tribe 
honoured it more than any other month. 
[months.] 

RAJ‘AH (£*«►-;). “Restitution. 11 

Receiving back a wife who has been divorced, 
before the time has fully elapsed when the 
divorce must of necessity take place. In 
other words, the continuance of the marriage 
bond. (.Hidayahy vol. i. p. 289.) 

RAJlM (^j). Lit. “ One who is 

stoned.” A name given to Satan in the 
Qur’an, Surah iii. 31: “I have called her 
Mary, and I seek refuge in Thee for her and 
for her seed from Satan, the pelted one {Min 
ash-Shaitdni } r~Rajimi). 

Muhammad taught that the devil and his 
angels listen at the gates of heaven for 
scraps of information regarding the things of 
futurity, and when detected by the angels of 
heaven they are pelted with shooting stars. 
Abraham is also said to have driven the 
devil away by pelting him with stones, which 
legend is expressed in the throwing stones 
at the pillars at Mina, [pilgrimage.] 

RAJM (,•—*;). “ Lapidation.” 

[stoning to death.] 

RAK‘AH (£**)). Prom Rulcu*, “ to 

bow, to prostrate one’s self.” A section of 
the Muhammadan daily prayers, [prayers.] 
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RAMADAN The ninth 

month of the Muhammadan year, which is 
observed as a strict fast from dawn to sunset 
of each day in the month. The word Rama¬ 
zan is derived from ratnz , “ to burn.” The 
month is said to have been so called either 
because it used (before the change of the 
calendar) to occur in the hot season, or be¬ 
cause the month’s fast is supposed to burn 
away the sins of men. ( Ghiydgu H-LugAah, in 
loco.) 

The observance of this month is one of the 
five pillars of practice in the Muslim religion, 
and its excellence is much extolled by Mu¬ 
hammad, who said that during Ramaz in 
“the gates of Paradise are open, and the 
gates of hell are shut, and the devils are 
chained by the leg, and only those who 
observe it will be permitted to enter at the 
gate of heaven called Raiyan.” Those who 
keep the fast “ will be pardoned all their 
past venial sins.” {Mishkdt y book vii. ch. i. 
pt. i.) 

The express injunctions regarding the ob¬ 
servance of this month are given in the 
Qur’an, Surah ii. 179-184:— 

“0 believers! a Fast is prescribed to you 
as it was prescribed to those before you, that 
ye may fear God, for certain days. But he 
among you who shall be sick, or on a journey, 
shall fast that same number of other days: 
and as for those who are able to keep it and 
yet break if, the expiation of this shall be 
the maintenance of a poor man. And he 
who of his own accord performeth a good 
work, shall derive good from it: and good 
shall it be for you to fast—if ye knew it. As 
to the month Rama?ftn in which the Qur’&n 
was sent down to be man’s guidance, and an 
explanation of that guidance, and of that 
illumination, as soon as any one of you 
observeth the moon, let him set about the 
fast; but be who is sick, or upon a journey, 
Bball fast a like number of other days. God 
wisbeth you ease, but wisbeth not your dis¬ 
comfort, and that you fulfil the number of 
days , and that you glorify God for his gui¬ 
dance, and that you be thankful. And when 
my servants ask thee concerning me, then 
will I be nigh unto them. I will answer the 
cry of him that crieth, when he crieth unto 
me: but let them hearkon unto me, and 
believe in me, that they may proceed aright. 
You are allowed on the night of the fast to 
approach your wives: they are your garment 
and ye are their garment. God knoweth that 
ye defraud yourselves therein, so Be turneth 
unto you and forgiveth you! Now, there¬ 
fore, go in unto them with full desire for that 
which God hath ordained for you; and eat 
and drink until ye can discern a white thread 
from a black thread by the daybreak: then 
fast strictly till night, and go not in unto 
them, but rather pass the time in the Mosques. 
These are the bounds set up by God : there¬ 
fore come not near them. Thus God maketh 
His signs clear to men that they my fear 
Him.” 

From tho preceding verses it will be seen 
that fast does not oommenoe until some Mus- 
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llm Is abl 0 to state that ha has seen the new 
moon. If the sky be oyer-clouded and the 
moon cannot be seen, the fast begins upon 
the completion of thirty days from beginning 
of the previous month. 

It must be kept by every Muslim, except 
the sick, the infirm, and pregnant women, or 
women who are nursing their children. Young 
children, who hare not reached the age of 
puberty, are exempt, and also travellers on 
a journey of more than three days. In the 
case of a sick person or traveller, the month’s 
fast must be kept as soon as they are able to 
perform it This act is called or 

expiation. 

The fast is extremely rigorous and morti¬ 
fying, and when the Ramadan happens to fall 
in the summer and the days are long, the 
prohibition even to drink a drop of water to 
slake the thirst is a very great hardship. 
Muhammad speaks of this religious exercise 
as “easy” (Qur’an; Surah ii. 181), as most 
probably it was when compared with the 
ascetic spirit of the times. Sir William Muir 
(Lift of Mahomet , vol. iiL 49) thinks Mu¬ 
hammad did not foresee that, when he 
changed the Jewish intercalary year for the 
lunar year, the fast would become a grievous 
burden instead of an easy one; but Muham¬ 
madan lexicographers say the fast was 
established when the month occurred in the 
hot season (see Ghiyasu U-Luyhah). 

During the month of Ramazan twenty 
additional rateahs, or forms of prayer, are 
repeated after the night-prayer. These are 
called Tarawih. 

Devout Muslims seclude themselves for 
some time in the Mosque during this month, 
and abstain from all worldly conversation, 
engaging themselves in the reading of the 
Qur’an. This seclusion is called I'tikaf 
Muhammad is said te have usually observed 
this custom in the last ten days of Ramazan. 
The Lailatu 7-Qa</r, or the “night of power,” 
is said by Muhammad to be either on the 
twenty-first, twenty-third, or twenty-fifth, or 
twenty-seventh, or twenty-ninth of the month 
of Ramazan. The exact date of this solemn 
night has not been discovered by any but the 
Prophet himself, and some of the Companions, 
although the learned doctors believe it to be 
on the twenty-seventh of this night Mu¬ 
hammad says in the Qur'an (Suratu ’1- 
Qadr) 

u Verily we have caused it (the Qur’an) to 
descend on the night of power. 

And who shall teach thee what the night 
of power is ? 

The night of power excelleth a thousand 
months; 

Therein descend the angels and the spirit 
by permission 

Of their Lord in every matter; 

And all is peace till the breaking of the 
morn.” 

By these verses the commentator Husain 
understands that on this night the Qur’an 
came down entire in one volume to the lowest 
heaven, from whence it was revealed by 


Gabriel in portions, as the occasion required. 
The excellences of this night are said to be 
innumerable, and it is believed that during it 
the whole animal and vegetable kingdom bow 
in humble adoration to the Almighty, and the 
waters of the sea become sweet in a moment 
of time I This night is frequently confounded 
with the Shab-i^iarat % but even the Qur’in 
itself is not quite clear on the subject, for in 
Surah xliv. 1 it reads, 14 By this clear book. 
See on a blessed night have we sent it down, 
for we would warn mankind, on the night 
wherein all things are disposed in wisdom.” 
From which it appears that 44 the blessed 
night,” or the Lailatu *l-mubdrakah t it both the 
night of record and the night upon which 
the Qur’an came down from heaven, although 
the one is the twenty-seventh day of Ramadan 
and the other the fifteenth of Sha*ban. 

M. Geiger identifies the Ramazan with the 
fast of the tenth (Leviticus xxiii. 27) ; but it 
is probable that the fast of the Tenth is iden¬ 
tical with the ‘AjAvrd’, not only because the 
Hebrew Asur , “ ten,” is retained in the title 
of that Muhammadan fast, but also because 
there is a Jewish tradition that creation began 
upon the Jewish fast of the Tenth, which 
coincides with the Muhammadan day, ‘Ashura’ 
being regarded as the day of creation. More¬ 
over, the Jewish Asur and the Muslim 1 Ashura* 
are both fasts and day* of affliction. It is 
more probable that Muhammad got his idea 
of a thirty days’ fast from the Christian Lent. 
The observance of Lent in the Eastern Church 
was exceedingly strict, both with regard to 
the nights as well &s the days of that season 
of abstinence; but Muhammad entirely re¬ 
laxed the rules with regard to the night, and 
from sunsqt till the dawn of day the Muslim 
is permitted to indulge in any lawful plea¬ 
sures, and to feast with his friends; conse¬ 
quently large evening dinner-parties are usual 
in the nights of the Ramazan amongst the 
better classes. This would be what Mu¬ 
hammad meant when he said, “ God would 
make the fast an ease and not a difficulty,” 
for, notwithstanding its rigour in the day¬ 
time, it must be an easier observance than 
the strict fast observed during Lent by the 
Eastern Christians of Muhammad’s day. 

The following sayings of Muhammad re¬ 
garding the fast of Ramazan are found in 
the Traditions (see Mishkat , Arabic Ed., 
Kitdbu \s-Sauw). 

“ The difference between our fast and that 
of the people of the book (i.e, Jews and Chris¬ 
tians) is eating only before the first dawn of 
day (and not afterwards).” 

44 Keep not the fast till you see the new 
moon, and if the moon be hidden from you 
by clouds, count the days.” And in one tra¬ 
dition it is thus :— u A month is twenty-nine 
nights, then keep not the fast till you see the 
new moon, which, if she be hid from you by 
clouds, then completo thirty days.” 

“ When the darkness of the night advances 
from the west and the day departs from the 
east, and the sun sets, then the keeper of the 
fast may begin to eat.” 

“ There are eight doors in Paradise, and 
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one li called Raisin, by which only the 
keepers of the fast shall enter.” 

“ When the month Ramazan arriyos the 
doors of Ho&vcn aro opened ” (in another 
tradition it is said, the doors of Paradise are 
opened), “ and tho doors of hell are shut, and 
the dovils are chained ” (in one tradition it is 
said, the doors of God’s mercy are opened). 

“ The person who fasts in the month of 
Ramazan on account of belief in God and in 
obodionco to His command, shall be pardoned 
of all his past sins, and the person who says 
the night prayers of the Ramazan shall be 
pardoned all his past sins, and tho porson 
who says the prayers on the Lailatu i-Qadr 
with faith and the hope of reward shall be 
pardoned of all hU past sins.” 

“If a keeper of fast does not abandon 
lying, God cares not about his leaving off 
eating and drinking.” 

“ There are many keepers of fast who gain 
nothing by fasting but thirst, and there are 
many risers up at night and performers of 
prayers who gain nothing by their rising but 
wakefulness.” 

BAMTU ’L-JIMAR (,U*« ^). 

The throwing of pebbles at the pillars, or 
Jumrah, at Makkab. A religious ceremony 
during the Pilgrimage, [pilgbmaqk.] 

RAQABAH (*♦*;). Lit. “The 

Neck ”; pL riqdb. A term used in the Qur’an 
for a captive slave. Surah iv. 94: “ Who¬ 
soever kills a believer by mistake, then let 
him free a believing neck.” 

The word is used In India for an enclosed 
area of land. (See Wilson’s Glossary of 
Indian Term.) 

ab-RAQIB (v—“ The 
Watcher over.” One of the ninety-nine names 
or at+ributes of the Almighty. The word 
occurs in the Qur'an, e.g. Sarah iv. 1: “ Verily 
God doth watch over you." 

ak-RAQIM A word 

which occurs in the Qur’an, Surah xviii. 8: 
« Hast thou reckoned that the Fellows of the 
cave and the Raqim were a wonder amongst 
our signs?” The commentators are not 
agreed as to the meaning of this word. The 
Jalal&n say, it was a brass plate or stone- 
table, on which the names of the Fellows of 
the Cave were written. The Kamalan say 
it was either the name of the dog which be¬ 
longed to the young men, or of the valley in 
which the cave was situated. 

▲b-RASHID “The 

Rightly Directing.” 'One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. The word occurs 
once in the Qur’&n, but it is not there used 
for the Almighty. See Sarah xi. 80: “Is 
there not among you one who con rightly 
direct ?” 

BASM pi. Bututn. Lit. 

“ That which is stamped or sealed. Accord¬ 
ing to the Qdmu*, it is a very ancient word 
used in Arabia before the days of the Pro¬ 
phet for custom and law, the ancient records 
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of the people being entitled Rawasm 
It is a word which is very common in Hu- 
dnstan for the customs and usnges of the 
people. 

ab-RASS a word which 

occurs twice in tho Qur’an, the meaning of 
which is uncertain. 

Surah xxv. 40: “ The people of ‘Ad, and 
Samud, tho people of the fates * 

Surah 1. 12: “Beforo them the people of 
Noah and the fellows of the Rase and Sarndd 
and *Ad and Phai*aob, called the Apostles 
liars.” 

According to the commentators al-Jalalnn, 
it is the name of a well near Midian. Some 
take it to bo the name of a town in Yamft- 
mah. 

RASUL (Jj-j)i pi. Bund. “An 
Apostle.” A title specially applied to Mu¬ 
hammad, but used also for all Prophets who 
brought inspired books, [fsophbi.] 

RATL, RITL (Jty. (1) A certain 

thing which one weighs. A weight or mea¬ 
sure. (See The Aiuykrib of al-Mu(arrizi t in 
loco. (2) That which is chaste. (See the 
Tdju 7-Mm, in loco). 

(1) According to the standard of Baghdad, 
a weight of 12 ounces, and as a measure of 
capacity, a pint. (Lane’s Arabic Dictionary^ 
Muhammad used to give a rati of silver aa a 
marriage present, which has given rise to the 
expression, As-sunnatu ft *n-nikdbi rifltm 
(JLj ^ Professor Wilson 

says that at Bombay the ratal is equal to 86 
Surat rupees, and in the Red Sea the rottolo t 
as it is corruptly called, variee from 10 to 90 
ounces avoirdupois. 

2) A boy not having arrived at puberty. 

8) An aged man. 

ar-RA’UF “The Kind.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs frequently in the QuP&n, e.g. 
Surah ii. 138: “ God is kind and merciful 
with mankind.” 

a.r-RAU?AH (AOt). Lit. “The 

Garden.” The garden in which is situated 
the tomb of Muhammad at al-Madtnah. The 
name is also given to the tomb itself by some 
writers. 

RAVEN. Arabic ghurab 

Heb. y$> i oreb. Mentioned onoe in the 

Qur’&n, Sarah v. 84 : “ Am 1 too helpless to 
become like this raven and hide my brother's 
shame.” The raven is not lawful food ac¬ 
cording to the Muslim law. (Durr* 
for, vol. iv. p. 523.) 

RAWA (V>). A Persian word for 

that which is lawful, [law.] 

ar-RAZZAQ « The Pro¬ 

vider with Food.” One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Quriin onoe. Sarah H. 68: “Verily God; 
He is the Provider.** 
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REBEL. Arabic bagki 

bughat. A legal term for a person, or a body 
of people, who withdraw themselves from 
obedience to the rightful Imam. In case of 
rebellion, the Imam must first call the rebels 
to his allegiance and show them what is 
right, and if they refuse to obey, he must 
use force of arms. ( Htdayah , vol. ii. 248.) 

RECORDING ANGELS, The. 

[kiramo ’l-katibin.] 

RED SEA. Arabic al-Bahru *L 
Ahmar (7**-^ 7^*^). Mentioned in 
the Qur'an as al-Bahr, 44 the Sea.” 

Surah i. 47 : “ When we divided for you the 
tea, and saved you and drowned Pharaoh’s 
people.” 

Surah x. 90: “ And We brought the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel across the sea. n 

In Muhammadan works it is known as the 
3a£rv V-Qulzum, or Qalzam . Jalaln ’d-Din, 
the commentator, says the town of Qulzum is 
the same as Ailah (the Elath of the Bible, 
Deut. it 8), a town at the bead of the Arabian 
Gulf. The AZXova of Strabo (xvi. p. 768). 
It is referred to In the Qur'in, Surah vii. 103 : 
44 Ask them about the city .which stood by 
the sea.” Elath was at one time a place of 
importance, but it has now become quite in¬ 
significant. 

RELIGION. The religion of 

Muhammadans is called Islam (f»)L^) t and 
the laws of God Shari*ah There are 

three words used by Muslim writers for the 
word religion, namely, Din , Millah y and 
Mathab. In the Kitdbu *<- Ta'rifat, the dif¬ 
ference between these words is as follows :— 

Din is used for religion as it stands 

in relation to God, e.g. Dinu 7/dA, “the reli¬ 
gion of God." 

Millah (A*), as it stands in relation to 
the Prophet or lawgiver, e.g. Millatu Ibrahim , 
M the religion of Abraham,” or Millatu V- 
Ratufy “ the Prophet’s religion.” 

Maihab as it stands in relation 

to the decisions of the Mujtahidw 1 , e.g. 
Muthabu Abi Hanifah. 

The expression Uin, however, is of general 
application, whilst Millah and Mazhab are 
restricted in their use. [islam.] 

RELIGIOUS DUTIES, The per¬ 
formance of. Strictly according to Muham¬ 
madan law, it is not lawful to accept any 
remuneration for the performance of religious 
duties. But these injunctions are now totally 
disregarded, and fees are taken for almost 
every religious duty performed by an Imam. 
The teaching of the Hi da yah on the subject 
is as follows;— 

«It is not lawful to accept a recompense 
for summoning the people to prayers, or for 
*he performance of a pilgrimage, or of the 
duties of an Imam, or for teaching the Koran, 
or the law; for it is a general rule, with our 
doctors, that no recompense can be received 
'or the performance of any duty purely of a 
tligious nature According to Shafei, it is 


allowed to receive pay for the performance 
of any religious duty which is not required 
of the hireling in virtue of a divine ordinance, 
as this is only accepting a recompense for a 
certain service; and as the acts above de¬ 
scribed are not ordained upon the hireling, 
it is consequently lawful to receive a recom¬ 
pense for them. The arguments of our 
doctors upon this point are twofold. First, 
the prophet has said, 1 Read the Koran, but 
do not receive any recompense for <*o doing 1 ; 
and he also directed Othrnan-bin-Abeeyas, 
that if he were appointed a Mawzin [a oryer 
to prayer] be should not take any wages. 
Secondly, where an act of piety is performed, 
it springs solely from the performer (whence 
regard is had to hiB competency), and conse- 
sequently he is not entitled to any recompense 
from another, as in the cases of fasting or 
prayer. A teacher of the Koran, moreover, 
is incapable of instructing another in it, but 
by means of qualities existing in his scholar,, 
namely, capacity and docility, and therefore 
undertakes a thing the performance of which 
does not depend upon himself, which is conse¬ 
quently invalid. Some of our modern doctors, 
however, hold it lawful to receive wages for 
teaching the Koran in the present age, be¬ 
cause an indifference has taken place with 
respect to religion, whence if people were to 
withhold from paying a recompense for in¬ 
struction in the sacred writings, they would 
in time be disregarded;—and decrees pass 
accordingly. 

“It is not lawful to receive wages for 
singing or lamentation, or for any other 
species of publio exhibition, as this is 
taking a recompense for an act which is of 
a criminal nature, and acta of that nature 
do not entitle to a recompense in virtue of 
a contract.” 

RE-MARRIAGE. Re-marriage 

may take place with the divorcer before or 
after the completion of the *iddahy provided 
only the first or second sentence of divorce 
has been pronounced, but it cannot take place 
after a three-fold divorce until the divorced 
wife is married to another man and is 
divorced by him after the second marriage 
has been consummated. This is both Sunni 
and Shi 4 ah law. (Tagore Law Lecture*.) 

A widow can marry again at the expira¬ 
tion of four months and ten days after the 
death of her former husband. There is no 
restriction as to the period for a widower. 

RENTAL. Arabic ijdrah (S;W). 

[hire.] 

REPENTANCE. Arabic tavJbak 
(hf). Lit. “The turning of the 

heart from sin.” (An-Nawawfs Commentary 
on Muslim , vol ii. p. 354.) It is frequently 
enjoined in the Qur’an, e.g .:— 

Surah iv. 20: “If they repent and amend 
let them be. Verily God is he who relenteth. 
He is merciful.” 

Surah xxiv. 82: “Be ye wholly turned to 
God, 0 ye believers, and it shall he well with 

you.” 
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Surah xjlv. 71: 44 Whoso hath repented and 
hath done what is right, he verily it is who 
tumeth to God with a true conversion.” 
[pirdok.] 

RESIDU ARIES. Arabic 4 asabah 

pi. \asabdt. According to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, residuaries in their own 
right are divided into four classes :— 

(1) The offspring of the deceased. 

(2) The ascendants (such as father, grand¬ 
father, Ac.). 

(3) The offspring of his father, viz. the 
brothers and their descendants. 

(4) The offspring of his grandfather. 
(Syed Ameer Ali’s Personal Law , p. 49.) [in- 

aSRITANCB.] 

RESIGNATION. The literal 

moaning of Islam is a state or condition in 
which a believer becomes 44 resigned ” to the 
will of God, a “Muslim” being one who is 
* tfoaigned.” But in the Qur’an, the grace of 
resignation is more frequently expressed by 
the word #abr, “ patience,” e.g . Surah ii. 150: 

‘ Give good tidings to the patient , who when 
there falls on them a calamity, say, 4 Vorily 
we are God’s and verily to Him do we 
return.’ ” 

The word Taslim , which the compiler of 
the Kitdbu * t-Ta'rifdt says means to placo 
one’s neck under the commands of God, seems 
to express the English word “ resignation.” 

It occurs in the Quran, Surah iv. 68: 
“They submit with submission.” 

The author of the Akhjdq-i-Jdldli says 
Tashm is to “ acquiesce in and receive with 
satisfaction (although, perhaps, repugnant to 
the inclination) the commands of God,” as 
exemplified in the verse above quoted. 

is also a word which expresses re¬ 
signation, and is defined as being pleased with 
the inevitable decrees of God, whatever they 
may be. 

RESURRECTION. Belief in aU 
yaumu *Udkhir fye^), “the 

Last Day,” is an article of the Muhammadan 
Faith. The terms used in the Qur’an are— 

Yaumu 7- Qiydmah, “ Day of Standing up ” 
(Surah ii. 79). 

Yaumu ’/-Fa?/, “ Day of Separation " 

(Surah lxxvii. 14). 

Vaumu 7- ffisab, “ Day of Reckoning ” 
(Sflrah xl. 28). 

yaumu 7-Ha 4 ?, “Day of Awakening” 
(SOrah xxx. 56). 

Yawnu 'd-Din, “ Day of Judgment ” 
(Surah i. 8). 

A/- yaumu 'l-Mufril, 44 The Encompassing 
Day ” /Surah xi. 85). 

As-S&aM , 44 The Hour ” (Sarah viii. 186), 

There are very graphic descriptions of the 
Last Day in the poetical Sarahs of the 
Qur’an. The five following belong to an 
early period in Muhammad’s mission :— 

Surah lxxv.:— 

“ It needeth not that I swear by the day of 
the Resurrection, 

Or that I swear by the self-accusing soul. 
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Thinketh man that we shall not re-unite 
his bones ? 

Aye 1 his very finger tips are we able 
evenly to replace. 

But man chooseth to deny what is before 
him: 

He asketh, • When this day of Resurrec¬ 
tion?’ 

But when the eye shall be dazzled, 

And when tho moon shall be darkened, 

And the sun and the moon shall be to¬ 
gether, 

On that day man shall cry, 4 Where is there 
a place to flee to ? ’ 

But in vain—there is no refuge— 

With thy Lord on that day shall be the sole 
asylum. 

On that day shall man be told of all that he 
hath done first and last; 

Yea, a man shall be the eye-witness against 
himself: 

And even if ho put forth his plea . . . 
(Move not thy tongue in haste to follow and 
master this revelation : 

For we will see to the collecting and the 
recital of it; 

But when we have recited it, then follow 
thou the recital, 

And, verily, afterwards it shall be ours to 
make it clear to thee.) 

Aye, but ye love the transitory, 

And ye neglect the life to come. 

On that day shall faces beam with light, 
Out looking towards their Lord; 

And faces on that day shall be dismal, 

As if they thought that some great calamity 
would befall them. 

Aye, when the soul shall come up into the 
throat, 

And there Bhall be a cry, 4 Who hath a 
charm that can restore him ? ’ 

And the man feeleth that the time of his 
departui*e is come, 

And when one leg shall be laid over the 
other, 

To thy Lord on that day shall he be driven 
on; 

For he believed not, and he did not pray, 
But he called the truth a lie and turned his 
back, 

Then, walking with haughty mien, rejoined 
his people. 

That Hour is nearer to thee and nearer. 

It is ever noarer to thee and nearer still. 
Thinketh man that he shall he left su¬ 
preme ? 

Was he not a mere embryo ? 

Then he became thick blood of which God 
formed him and fashioned him ; 

And made him twain, male and female. 

Is not He powerful enough to quicken the 
dead?” 

Surah lxxxi. 1-19 :— 

44 When the sun shall be folded up, 

And when the stars shall fall, 

And when tho mountains shall be set in 
motion, 

And when the she-camels shall be aban¬ 
doned, 
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And when the wild beaata shall be gathered 
together, 

And when the seas shall boil, 

And when souls shall be paired with their 
bo<Hfx % 

And when the female child that had been 
buriod alive shall bo asked 
For whut crimo she was put to death, 

And when the leaves of tho Book shall bo 
unrolled, 

And when the Heaven shall be stripped 
•way, 

And when Hell shall be mado to blaze, 

And when Paradise shall bo brought near, 
Evory soul shall know what it hath pro¬ 
duced. 

It needs not that I swoar by the stars of 
retrograde motion, 

Which move swiftly and hide themselves 

away. 

And by the night when it cometh darkening 
on, 

And by the dawn when it brighteneth, 

That this is the word of an illustrions 

Messenger.” 

Sdrah lxxxii.:— 

1 When the Heaven shall cleave asnnder, 
And when the stars shall disperse. 

And when the seas shall be commingled. 
And when the graves shall be turned npside 
down, 

Eaoh soul shall recognise its earliest and 
its latest actions. 

0 man 1 what hath misled thoo against thy 
generous Lord, 

Who hath created thee and moulded thee 
and shaped thee aright ? 

In the form which pleased Him hath Ho 
fashioned thee. 

Even so.; but ye treat the Judgment as a 
lie. 

Yet truly there are guardians ovor you— 
Illustrious recorders— 

Cognizant of your actions. 

Surely amid delights shall the righteous 
dwell , 

But verily the impure in Hcll-firc: 

Thoy shall bo burned at it on the day of 
doom, 

And they sbsll not be able to hido them¬ 
selves from it. 

Who shall teach thoe what the day of 
doom is ? 

Once more Who shall teach thoe what tho 
day of doom is ? , 

It is a day when ono soul shall be poworloss 
for another soul: all sovereignty on that 
day shall bo with God." 

Surah lxxxiii. 4-20:— 

What! havo they no thought that they 
■hall be raised again 
For the great day ? 

The day when mankind shall stand beforo 
the Lord of the Worlds. 

Yes I the register of the wicked is in 
Sijjin. 

And who shall make thee understand what 

Sijjin is '! 


It is a book distinctly written. 

Woe, on that day, to those who treated <mr 
sign* as lion, 

Who treated tho day of judgment as a lie! 
None trout it us a lio, savo the transgressor, 
tho criminal, 

Who, when our signs aro rehearsed to him, 
saith, • Tales of tho Ancients I * 

Yos; but their own works have got the 
mastery ovor thoir hearts. 

Yes ; thoy shall bo shut out as by a voil 
from their Lord on that day; 

Then shall thoy bo burned in Hollfiro: 
Thon shall it bo N&id to them , * This is what 
yo doomed a lio.’ 

Evon so. But the register of the righteous 
is in ‘Illlyun. 

And who shall make thoe understand what 
‘Illiyun is? 

A book distinctly written." 

Surah lxxxiv. 1-19:— 

“ When tho Heaven shall have split asunder 
And dutoously obeyed its Lord ; 

And when Earth shall have boon strotched 
out as a plain , 

And shall have cast forth what was in hor 
and become ompty, 

And dutoously obeyed its Lord; 

Thon vorily, 0 man, who desirest to reach 
thy Lord, shalt thou meet him. 

And he into whose right hand his Book 
shall be given, 

Shall be reckoned with in an easy reckon¬ 
ing, 

And shall turn, rojoicing, to his kindred. 
Bat ho whoso Book shall be given him 
behind his back 
Shall invoko destruction: 

But in the fire shall ho burn, 

FoV that ho lived joyously among his 
kindrod, 

Without a thought that he should return to 
God 

Yoa, but his Lord bohold him. 

It needs not thorefore that I swear by the 
sun sot rodncKs, 

And hy tho night and its gathorings, 

And by tho moon when ut hor full, 

Thnt from state to stato shall yo be suroly 
carriod onward." 

Tho following description belongs to a much 
lator period than tho former Surahs already 
quoted, and occurs in Surah xxii. 1-7, which 
was given at Al-Mudinuh not long before Mu¬ 
hammad’s death:— 

“O men (of Mukkah) fear your Lord. 
Vorily the Eurthquuko of tho Hour will ho a 
tremendous thing! 

“On tho day when ve shall behold it, every 
suckling woman shall forsake her sucking 
babe; and every woman that hath a bunion 
in hor womb shall cast her burden; and thou 
shalt see mon drunken, yot arfe they not 
drunken: but it is tho mighty chastisement 
of God! 

“ Thoro is a man who, without knowledge, 
wrangloth about God, and followeth every 
rebellious Satan; 
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« Concerning whom it is decreed, that he 
shall surely beguile and guide into the tor¬ 
ment of the Flame, whoever shall take him 
for his lord. 

11 0 men! if ye doubt as to the resurrection, 
yet, of a truth, have We created you of dust, 
then of the moist perms of life, then of clots 
of blood, then of pieces of flesh shapen and 
unshnpen, that We might give you proofs of 
our power ! And We cause one tex or the other, 
at our pleasure, to abide in the womb until 
the appointed time ; then We bring you forth 
infants; then permit you to reach your age 
of strength; and one of you dieth, and 
another of you liveth on to an age so 
abject that all his former knowledge is 
clean forgotten I And thou hast seen'the 
earth dried up and barren: but when We 
•end down the rain upon it, it stirreth and 
aweUeth, and growetb every kind of luxu¬ 
riant herb. _ . ... 

“ This, for that God is the Truth, and that 
it is He who quiekeneth the dead, and that 

He hath power over everything: 

« And that «the Hour ’ will indeed co«ne-— 
there is no doubt of it—and that God will 
wake up to life those who are in the tombs. 

Very lengthy accounts of the Day of Resur¬ 
rection, and of the signs preceding it, are 
given in all books of tradition, and works 
on dogmatic theology. (See Sabihu 
Arabic Ed. Kitabu 7-Ftfan, p. 1045 ; 

7 .Muslim. Arabic Ed. vol.ii. P -«8fiIs Mtshkatu 
't-Mafdbih, Arabic Ed. Kitabu %Fttan ; Sharhu 
'l-Muwaqif, p. 579.) 

The following, collected by Mr. Sale from 
various writers, is given, with some altera¬ 
tions, additions, and references. 

It is the received opinion amongBt Muslims 
of all sects that at the Resurrection the body 
will be raised and united to its soul, and that 
one part of the body, namely, the lower part 
of the spine, the oj sacrum, in Arabic■called 
•. Aibu'z-Zanab , ‘-the root of the tail, will 
be preserved ns a basis of the future edifice. 
(MiMat, book xxiii. ch. ix.) 

This bone, it is said, will remain uncor¬ 
rupted till the last day, ns a germ from 
whence the whole is to be renewed. This 
will be effected by a forty days rain which 
God will send, and which will cover the 
earth to the height of twelve cubits, and 
cause the bodies to sprout forth like plants. 
For this doctrine Muhammad is beholden to 
the Jews, who say the same things of the 
bone Liz , excepting that what he attributes 
to a great rain will be effected according to 
them, by a dew, impregnating the dust of the 
earth. (Bereshit rabbah.) 

The time of the Resurrection the Muham¬ 
madans allow to be a perfect secret to all 
but God alone; the Angel Gabriel himself 
acknowledged his ignorance on this point 
when Muhammad asked him about it. (»«- 
kat, booki. ch. i.) However, they say the 
approach of that day may be known from 
certain signs which are to precede it. The 
signs are distinguished into *• the lesser and 
■ the greater.** 
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The lesser signs (hharatu VStfaA) are as 
follows:— 

( 1 .) The decay of faith among men. 

(2.) The advancing of the meanest persons 
to eminent dignity. 

( 3 .) A maid-servant shall become tne 
mother of her mistress (or master); by 
which is meant either that towards the end 
of the world men shall be much given to 
sensuality, or that the Muhammadans shall 
then take many captives. 

( 4 .) Tumults ana seditions. 

( 5 .) A war with the Greeks or Romani. 

( 6 .) Great distress in the world, so that a 
man, when he passeth by another’s pave, 
shall say, “Would to God I were in his 

^ (7.) The provinces of al-‘Iriq and Syria 

shali refuse to pay their tribute. 

/g ) The buildings of al-Madinah or Yasnb 
shali reach to Makkah. (Afithkdt, book xxiii. 

Cb The^ greater signs ('Alamatu are 

as follows. . . ... 

(1) The sun’s rising in the west, wnicn 

some have imagined it originally did. 

(2.) The appearance of the Dabbatu 
or “beast,” which shall rise out of the earth, 
in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount aj- 
$afa. This beast will be sixty cubits high, 
and will be a compound of various species, 
having the head of a bull, the eyes of a hog, 
the ears of an elephant, the horns of a stag, 
the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, 
the colour of a tiger, the back of a cat, the 
tail of a ram, the legs of a came , and the 
voice of an ass. She will appear three time* 
in several places, and will bring with her the 
rod of Moses and the seal of Solomon ; and, 
being so swift that none can overtake her or 
escape her, will with the first strike all the 
believers on the face, and mark them with 
the word J/ii’min, “ believer,” and with the 
latter will mark the unbelievers on the face 
likewise with the word kafir, “ infidel, that 
every person may be known for what he 
really is. The same beast is to demonstrate 
the vanity of all religions except Islam, and 
to speak Arabic. [daBBatc ’i-AJt] 

(3) War with the Romans or Greeks, and 
the taking of Constantinople by seventy thou- 
sand of the posterity of Isaac, who shall 
not win that city by force of arms, but the 
walls shall fall down while they cry out, 

“ There is no deity but God 1 God is most 
great 1 ** As they are dividing the spoil, news 
will come to them of the appearance of Anti¬ 
christ, whereupon they shall leave all and 

return back. . , , A , .. 

(4) The coming of Antichrist, whom tne 
Muhammadans call al-Ma*\b m ’ d-Dajjal, “the 
false or lying Christ.” He is to be one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the letters 

^ 4 ! K F R, signifying kafir , 44 infidel. He 
will appear first between al-‘Iraq and Syria, 
or, according to others, in the province of 
Khorasfin. He is to ride on a white ass, be 
foil, wed by seventy thousand Jews of Ia- 
pahin, and* continue on earth forty days, of 
which one will be equal in length to a. year. 
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another to a month, another to a week, and 
the reat will be common days. He will lay 
waate all places, but will not enter Makkah 
or al-Madinih, which are to be guarded by 
angels; and at length he will be slain by 
Jeaua, who is to encounter him at the gate 
of Lud. [masihc 'd-dajjal.] 

(5.) The descent of Jesus on earth. He is 
to descend near the white tower to the east 
of Damascus, when the people have returned 
from the taking of Constantinople. He is to 
embrace the Muhammadan religion, marry a 
wife, get children, kill Antichrist, and at 
length die, after forty years*—or, according 
to others, twenty-four years’—continuance on 
earth, and be buried at Al-Madinah. Under 
him there will be great security and plenty in 
the world, all hatred and malice being laid 
aside ; when lions and camels, bears and sheep, 
shall lire in peace, and a child shall play 
with serpents unhurt. (See Sakitiu % Bukhari) 
(6.) tVar with the Jews, of whom the 
Muhammadans are to make a prodigious 
slaughter, the verj* trees and stones dis¬ 
covering such of them as hide themselves, 
except only the tree called (Hiarqad, which 
is the tree of the Jews. 

(7.) The appearance of Gog and Magog, 
or, as they are called, Yujiij and Alajuj. 
These barbarians, having passed the lake of 
Tiberias, which the vanguard of their vast 
army will drink dry. will come to Jerusalem, 
and there greatly distress Jesus and His 
companions, till, at His request, God will 
destroy them, and fill the earth with their 
carcasses, which after some time God will 
send birds to carry away, at the prayers of 
Jesus and His followers. Their bows, arrows 
and quivers the Muslims will burn seven 
years together; and at last God will sends 
rain to cleanse the earth, and to make it 
fertile, [gog and magog.] 

(6.) A smoke which shall fill the whole 
earth. 

(9.) An eclipse of the moon. Muhammad 
is reported to have said, that there would be 
three eclipses before the last hour, one to be 
seen in the east, another in the west, and the 
third in Arabia. 

(10.) The returning of the Arabs to the 
worship of al-Lat and al-‘Uzza, and the rest 
of their ancient idols, after the decease of 
every one in whose heart there was faith 
equal to a grain of mustard-seed, none but 
the very worst of men being left alive. For 
God, they say, will send a cold odoriferous 
wind, blowing from Syria, which shall sweep 
away the souls of the faithful, and the Qur’ftn 
itself, so that men will remain in the grossest 
ignorance for a hundred years. 

(11.) The discovery of a vast heap of gold 
and silver by the retreating of the Euphrates, 
which will be the destruction of many. 

(12.) The demolition of the Ka‘bah in the 
Makkan temple by the Ethiopians. 

(13.) The speaking of beasts and inanimate 
things. 

(14.) The breaking out of fire in the pro¬ 
vince of al-Hij&z. or. according to others, in I 
al-Yaman. 
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(15.) The appearance of a man of the 
descendants of Kahtan, who shall drive men 
before him with his staff. 

(I®*) The coming of al-Mahdi, “the di¬ 
rector,” concerning whom Muhammad pro¬ 
phesied that the world should not have an 
end till one of his own family should govern 
the Arabians, whose name should be the 
same with his own name, and whose father’s 
name should also be the same with his 
father’s name, and who shall fill the earth 
with righteousness. This person the Shi‘ahs 
believe to be now alive, and concealed in 
some secret place, till the time of his mani¬ 
festation ; for they suppose him to be no 
other than the last of the twelve Imams, 
named Muhammad Abu ’l-Qasim, as their 
prophet was. [8hi<ah, kardi.] 

(17.) A wind which shall -sweep a,way the 
souls of all who have but a grain of faith in 
tbeir hearts, as has been mentioned under the 
tenth sign. (Mishkdt, book xxiii. ch. iv.) 

These are the greater signs which, accord¬ 
ing to Muhammadan traditions, are to precede 
the Resurrection, but still leave the hour of it 
uncertain; for the immediate sign of its being 
come will be the first blast of the trumpet, 
which they believe will be sounded three 
times. The first, “ the blast of consterna¬ 
tion,’ at the hearing of which all creatures 
in heaven and earth shall be struck with 
terror, except those whom God shall please 
to exempt from it. The effects attributed to 
this first sound of the trumpet are very 
wonderful; for they say the earth will be 
shaken, and not only all buildings, but the 
very mountains, levelled; that the heavens 
shall melt, the sun be darkened, the stars fall 
on the death of the angels, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between heaven 
and earth, and the sea shall be troubled and 
dried up, or, according to others, turned into 
flames, the sun, moon, and stars being thrown 
into it; the Qur’an, to express the greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women 
who give suck shall abandon the care of their 
infants, and even the she-camels which have 
gone ten months with young (a most valuable 
part of the substance of that nation) shall be 
utterly neglected. (Qur’an, Surah lxxxi.) A 
further effect of this blast will bo that con¬ 
course of beasts mentioned in the Qur’an, 
though some donbt 'whether it be to precede 
the Resurrection or not. They who suppose 
it will precede, think that all kinds of ani¬ 
mals, forgetting their respective natural 
fierceness and timidity, will run together 
into one place, being terrified by the sound of 
the trumpet and the sudden shock of nature. 

This first blast will be followed by a 
second, the “ blast of examination,” when all 
creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall die 
or be annihilated, except those which God 
shall please to oxempt from the common fate ; 
and this shall happen in the twinkling of un eye, 
na 3*» in an instant, nothing surviving except 
God alone, with Paradise and Hell, and the in¬ 
habitants of those two places, and the thrpne of 
Glory. The last who shall die will be the an- 1 
gel of death. {Afafaku'l-Maut.) (ICor.xv. 26.) 
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Forty year* after this will be heard the 
“ blast of resurrection,” when the trumpet 
shall be sounded the third time by Israfil, 
who, together with Gabriel and Michael, will 
be previously restored to life, and, standing 
on the rock of the temple of Jerusalem (aa- 
(Sakhrah), shall at God f s command call to¬ 
gether all the dry and rotten bones, and other 
dispersed parts of the bodies, and the very 
hairs, to judgment. This angel having, by 
the Divine order, set the trumpet to his 
mouth, and called together all the souls from 
all parts, will throw them into his trumpet, 
from whence, on his giving the last sound, at 
the command of God, they shall fly forth like 
bees, and till the whole space between heaven 
and earth, ana then repair to their respective 
bodies, which the opening earth will suffer to 
arise; and the first who shall so arise, ac¬ 
cording to a tradition of Muhammad, will be 
himself. For this the earth will be prepared 
by the rain above-mentioned, which is to fall 
continually for forty years, and will resemble 
the seed of a man, and be supplied from the 
water under the throne of God, which is 
oalled living water; by the efficacy and virtue 
of which the dead bodies shall spring forth 
from their graves, as they did in their 
mothers womb, or as corn sprouts forth by 
common rain, till they become perfect; after 
which breath will be breathed into them, and 
they will sleep in their sepulchres till they 
are raised to life at the last trump. 

Am to the length of the Day of Judgment, 
the Qur’an in one place (Surah xxxii. 4) tells 
us that it will last one thousand years, and in 
another (Surah lxx. 4) fifty thousand. To 
reconcile this apparent contradiction, the 
commentators use several shifts, some saying 
they know not what measure of time God 
intends in those passages; others, that these 
forms of speaking are figurative, and not to 
be strictly taken, and were designed only to 
express the terribleness of that day, it being 
usual for the Arabs to describe what they 
dislike as of long continuance, and what they 
like as the contrary; and others suppose them 
spoken only in reference to the difficulty of 
the business of the day, which, if God should 
commit to any of his creatures, they would 
not be able to go through it in so many thou¬ 
sand years. 

That the resurrection will be general, and 
extend to all creatures, both angels, genii, 
men, and animals, is the received opinion, 
and according to the teaching of the Qur’an. 
(See Sarah lxxxL) , .. , 

In the resurrection those who are destined 
to be partakers of eternal happiness will 
arise in honour and security, and those who 
are doomed to misery, in disgrace and under 
dismal apprehensions. As to mankind, they 
will be raised perfect in all their parts and 
members, and In the same state as they came 
out of their mother’s wombs, that is, bare¬ 
footed, naked, and uncircumcised; which 
circumstances, when Muhammad was telling 
his wife ‘Ayiahsh, she, fearing the rules of 
modesty might be thereby violated, objected 
that It would he very indecent for men and 
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women to look upon one another in that con¬ 
dition; but he answered her, that the busi¬ 
ness of the day would be too weighty and 
seriotye to allow them the making use of that 
liberty. 

Others, however, allege the authority of 
their Prophet for a contrary opinion aa to 
their nakedness, and say he asserted that the 
dead should arise dressed in the same clothes 
in which they died; although some interpret 
these words, not so much of the outward 
dress of the body as the inward clothing of 
the mind; and understand thereby that every 
person will rise again in the same state me to 
his faith or infidelity, knowledge or ignoranoe 
his good or bad works. 

Muhammad taught (Miskkdt, book xxiii. 
oh. x) that mankind shall be assembled at 
the last day, and shall be distinguished into 
three classes. The first, those who go on 
foot; the second, those who ride; and the 
third, those who creep, grovelling with their 
faces on the ground. The first class is to 
consist of those believers whose good works 
have been few ; the second of those who are 
in greater honour with God, and more accept¬ 
able to Him ; whence ‘Ali affirmed that the 
pious, when they come forth from the sepul¬ 
chres, shall find ready prepared for them 
white-winged camels, with saddles of gold, 
wherein are to be observed some footsteps of 
the doctrine of the ancient Arabians; and 
the third class will be composed of the infidels, 
whom God shall cause to make their appear¬ 
ance with their faces on the earth, blind, 
dumb, and deaf. 

But the ungodly will not be thus only 
distinguished; for, according to the com¬ 
mentator al-Bai*awI (voL ii. p. 480), there 
will be ten sorts of wicked men on whom 
God shall on that day fix certain decretory 
marks. The first will appear in the form of 
apes ; these are the backbiters. The second 
in that of swine; these they who have been 
greedy of filthy lucre, and enriched them¬ 
selves by public oppression. The third will 
be brought with their heads reversed and 
their feet distorted; these are the usurers. 
The fourth will wander about blind; these 
are unjust judges. The fifth will be deaf, 
dumb, and blind, understanding nothing; 
these are they who glory in their works. 
The sixth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
hang down upon their breasts, corrupted 
blood flowing from their mouths like spittle, 
so that everybody shall detest them; these 
are the learned men and doctors, whose 
actions contradict their sayings. Tbo seventh 
will have their hands and feet cut off; these 
are they who have injured their neighbours. 
The eighth will be fixed to the trunks of 
palm-trees or stakes of wood ; these are the 
false accusers and informers. The mnM will 
stink worse than a corrupted corpse; these 
are they who have indulged their passions 
and voluptuous appetites. The tenth will be 
clothed with garments daubed with pitch; 
and these are the proud, the vain-glorious, 
j and the arrogant. 
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In the Traditions, Muhammad is related to 
hare said j— 

"The first person who shall receive sen¬ 
tence on the Day of Resurrection will be a 
martyr, who will he brought into the pre¬ 
sence of the Almighty: then God will make 
known the benefits which were conferred on 
him in the world, and the person will be 
sensible of them and confess them; and God 
will say,' What didst thon do in gratitude for 
them?’ He will reply, ‘ I fought in Thy 
cause till I was slain.' God will say, 1 Thou 
Best, for thou foughtest in order that people 
might extol thy courage.' Then Goa will 
order them to drag him upon his face to 
hell The second, a man who shall have 
obtained knowledge and instructed others, 
and read the Qur'fcn. He will be brought 
into the presence of God, and will be given to 
understand the benefits he had received, 
which he will be sensible of and acknowledge; 
and God will say, 'What didst thou do in 
gratitude thereof ?' He will reply, ‘ I 
learned knowledge and taught others, and 1 
read the Qur'an to please Thee.* Then God 
will say, ‘ Thou liest, for thou didst study that 
people might call thee learned, and thou didst 
read the Qur’an for the name of the thing.' 
Then jQod will order him to be dragged upon 
his face and precipitated into hell. The third, 
a man to whom God shall have given abun¬ 
dant wealth; and he shall be called into the 

C snce of God, and will be reminded of the 
fits which he received, and he will ac¬ 
knowledge and confess them; and God will 
say, 1 What return didst thou in return for 
them ?' He will say, 1 1 expended my wealth 
to please thee, in all those ways which Thou 
hast approved.’ God will say, * Thou liest, 
for thou didst it that people might extol thy 
liberality'; after which he will be drawn 
upon his face and thrown into the fire." 

As to*the place where they are to be as¬ 
sembled to Judgment, the Qur'an and Tradi¬ 
tions agree that it will be on the earth, but in 
what part of the earth is not agreed. Some 
say their Prophet mentioned Syria for the 
place; others, a white and even tract of land, 
Without inhabitants or any signs of buildings. 
AI-Ghaakli imagines it will be a second earth, 
which he supposes to he of silver; and others 
an earth which has nothing in common with 
ours, but the name; having, it is possible, 
heard something of the new heavens end new 
earth, mentioned in Scripture (Rev. xxi. 1); 
whence the Qur'un has this expression, “ on 
the day wherein the earth shall be changed 
into another earth.** (Surah xiv. 49.) 

The end of the Resurrection the Muham¬ 
madans declare to be, that they who are 
so raised may give an account of their 
actions, and receive the reward thereof. And 
that not only mankind, but the genii and 
irrational animals also shall be judged on 
this great day; when the unharmed cattle 
shall take vengeance on tho horned, till en¬ 
tire satisfaction shftll be given to the injured. 

As to mankind, when they are all assembled 
together, they will not be immediately brought 
to judgment, but the angels will keep them in 


their ranks and order while they attend for 
that purpose; and this attendance, some say, 
is to last forty years, others seventy, others 
three hundred; nay, some say no less than 
fifty thousand years, each of them vouching 
their Prophet*s authority. During this space 
they will stand looking np to heaven, but with¬ 
out receiving any information or orders thence, 
and are to suffer grievous torments* both the 
just and the nnjust, though with manifest 
difference. For the limbs of the former, par¬ 
ticularly those parte which they used to 
wash in making the ceremonial ablution be¬ 
fore prayer, shall shine gloriously. And 
their sufferings shall be light in comparison, 
and shall last no longer than the time neces¬ 
sary to say the appointed prayers; but the 
latter will have their faces obscured with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks 
of sorrow and deformity. What will then 
occasion not the least of their pain, is a won¬ 
derful and incredible sweat, which will even 
stop their mouths, and in which they will be 
Immersed in various degrees, according to 
their demerits, some to the ankles only and 
some to the knees, some to the middle, some 
so high as their mouth, and others as their 
ears. And this sweat will be provoked not 
only by that vast concourse of all sorts of 
creatures mutually pressing and trea ding on 
one another’s feet, but by the near and un¬ 
usual approach of the sun, which will be then 
no farther from them than the distance of a 
mile, or (as some translate the word, the sig¬ 
nification of which is ambiguous) than the 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will 
boil like a pot, and they will be all bathed in 
sweat. From this inconvenience, however, 
the good will be protected by the shade of 
God’s throne; but the wicked will be so 
miserably tormented with it, also wiith hun¬ 
ger and thirst, and a stifling air, that they 
will cry out, “ Lord, deliver us from this an¬ 
guish, though thou send us into hell-fire I .** 

hat they fable of the extraordinary heat of 
the sun on this occasion, the Muhammadans 
certainly borrowed from the Jews, who say 
that, for the punishment of the wicked in 
the Last Day, that planet shall be drawn 
forth from its sheath, in which it is now put 
up, lest it should destroy all things by its 
excessive heat. 

When those who have risen shall have 
waited the limited time, the Muhammadans be¬ 
lieve God will at length Appear to judge them, 
Muhammad undertaking the office of inter¬ 
cessor, after it shall have been declined by 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, 
who shall beg deliverance only for their own 
souls. (MisMcat, book xxiii. ch. xii.) On 
this solemn occasion God will come in the 
clouds, surrounded by angels, and will pro¬ 
duce the books wherein the actions of every 
person are recorded by their guardian angels, 
and will command the prophets to bear wit¬ 
ness against those to whom they have been 
respectively sent. Then everyone will be 
examined concerning all his words and 
actions, uttered and done by him in this life ; 
not as if God needed any information in those 
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respects, but to oblige the person to make 
public confession and acknowledgment of 
God’s justice. The particulars of which they 
shall give an account, as Muhammad himself 
enumerated them, are: of their <tmc, how 
they spent it; of thoir wealthy by what means 
they acquired it, and how they employed it ; 
of their bodies , wherein they exercised them ; 
of their knotvfcdye , what use they made of it. 
It is said, however, that Muhammad has 
affirmed that no less than seventy thousand 
of his followers should be permitted to enter 
Paradise without any previous examination; 
which seems to be contradictory to what is 
said above. To the questions, it is aaid, each 
person shall answer, and make his defence in 
the best manner he can, endeavouring to ex¬ 
cuse himself by casting the blame of his evil 
deeds on others; so that a dispute shall arise 
even between the soul and the body, to which 
of them their guilt ought to be imputed : the 
soul saying, w 0 Lord, my body I received 
from thee; for thoiji createdst me without a 
hand to lay hold with, till I cam© and entered 
into this body; therefore punish it eternally, 
but deliver me.” The body on the other 
side will make this apology, 0 Lord, thou 
createdeat me like a stock of wood, having 
neither hand that I could lay hold with, nor 
foot that I could walk with, till this soul, like 
a ray of light, entered into me, and my tongue 
began to speak, my eye to see, and my foot 
to walk; therefore punish it eternally, but 
deliver me.” 

But God will propound to them the fol¬ 
lowing parable of the blind man and the 
lame man, which, as well as the preceding 
dispute, was borrowed by the Muhammadans 
from the Jews. (Gemara, Sanhedr ch. xi.) 

A certain king having a pleasant garden, 
in which were ripe fruits, set two persons to 
keep it. One of them was blind, and the 
other lame, the former not being able to see 
the fruit nor the latter to gather it. The 
lame man, however, seeing the fruit, per¬ 
suaded the blind man to tako him upon his 
shoulders, and by that moans ho easily 
gathered the fruit, which they divided be¬ 
tween them. The lord of the garden coming 
some time after, and inquiring after liis fruit, 
each began to excuse himself; the blind man 
said hd had no eyes to ace with, and tho lame 
man that ho had no feet to approach the 
trees. But tho king, ordering the lame man 
to be set on tho blind, passed sontenco on 
and punished them both. And in the same 
manner will God deal with the body and the 
souL As these apologies will not avail on 
that day, so will it also be in vain for anyone 
to deny his evil actions, since men and angels 
and his own members, nay, the very earth 
itself, will be ready to bear witness against 
him. 

Though the Muhammadans assign so long 
a space for the attendance of the resusci¬ 
tated before their trial, yet they tell us the 
trial itself will be over iu much less time, 
and, according to an expression of Muham¬ 
mad, familiar enough to the Arabs, will last 
no longer than while one may milk an ewe, 
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or than the space between two milkings of a 
she-camcl. Some, explaining those words so 
frequently used in the Qur’an, “ God will bo 
swift in taking an account,” say that ho will 
judge all creaturoB in the spaco of half a day, 
and others that it will be done in less time 
than tho twinkling of an eye. 

At this examination they also believe that 
each person will have the book wherein all 
the actions of his life are written delivered 
to him, which hooks the righteous will receive 
in their right hand, and read with great plea¬ 
sure and satisfaction; but the ungodly will 
be obliged to take them against their wills 
in thoir left, which will be bound behind 
their backs, their right hand being tied up to 
their .necks. 

To show the exact Justice which will be 
observed on this great day of trial, the next 
thing they describe is the nttzdn or “ balance,” 
wherein all things shall be weighed. They 
say it will be held by Gabriel, and that it is 
of so vast a size that its two scales, one of 
which hangs over Paradiso, and the other 
over hell, are capacious enough to contain 
both heaven and earth. Though some are 
willing to understand what is said in the 
Qur’an concerning this balance allegorically, 
and only as a figurative representation of 
God’s equity, yet the more ancient and ortho¬ 
dox opinion is that it is to be taken literally; 
and since words and actions, being mere acci¬ 
dents, are not capable of boing themselves 
weighed, they say that the books wherein 
they are written will be thrown into the 
scales, and according as those wherein the 
good or the evil actions are recorded shall 
preponderate, sentence will be given; those 
whose balances laden with their good works 
Bhall be heavy will be saved, but those 
whose balances arc light will be condemned. 
Nor will anyone have cause to complain that 
God suffers any good action to pass unre¬ 
warded, because the wicked for the good 
they do have their reward in this life, and 
therefore can expect no favour in the next. 

The old Jewish writers make mention as 
well of tho books to he produced at the last 
day, wherein men’s actions are registered, as 
of tho balance wherein they shall be weighed, 
and the Scripture itself seems to have given 
the first notion of both. But what tho Per¬ 
sian Magi believe of the balance comes 
nearest to the Muhammadan opinion. They 
hold that on the day of judgment two angels, 
named Mihr and Surush, will stand on the 
bridge as-$irat, to examine gvery person as 
he passes; that the former, who represents 
the divine mercy, will hold a balance in his 
hand, to weigh the actions of men; that 
according to tho report he shall make thereof 
to God, sentence will be pronounced, and 
those whose good works are found more 
ponderous, if they turn the scale but by the 
weight of a hair, will be permitted to pass 
forward to Paradise; but those whose good 
works shall be found light will be by the 
other angel, who represents God’s Justice, 
precipitated from the bridge into hell. 

This examination being past, and every- 
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* one’* work* weighed in a just balance, that 
mutual retaliation wilPfollow, according to 
which every creature will take vengeance 
one of another, or have satisfaction made 
them for the injarias which they have suf¬ 
fered. And since there will be no other way 
of returning like for like, the manner of 
giving this satisfaction will be by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good 
works of him who offered the injury, and 
adding it to those of him who suffered it. 
Which being done, if the angels (by whose 
ministry this is to be performed) say, “Lord, 
we have given to every one his due, and there 
remaineth of this person’s good works so 
much as equalleth the weight of an ant,” 
God will of his mercy cause it to be doubled 
unto him, that he may be admitted into Para¬ 
dise. But if, on the contrary, his good works 
be exhausted, and there remain evilworks only, 
and there be any who have not yet received 
satisfaction from him, God will order that an 
equal weight of their sins be added unto his, 
that he may be punished for them in their 
stead, and he will be sent to hell laden with 
both. This will be the method of God’s deal¬ 
ing with mankind. 

As to brutes, after they shall have like¬ 
wise taken vengeanoe of one another, as we 
have mentioned above, He will command them 
to be changed into dust, wicked men being 
reserved to more grievous punishment, so 
that they shall cry out, on hearing this sen¬ 
tence pronounced on the brutes, “ Would to 
God that we were dust also 1” 

As to the genii, many Muhammadans are 
of opinion that suoh of them as are true 
believers will undergo the same fate as the 
irrational animals, and have no other reward 
than the favour of being converted into dust, 
and for this they quote the authority of their 
Prophet. But this, however, is judged not so 
very reasonable, since the genii, being capable 
of putting themselves in the state of believers 
as well as men, must consequently deserve, 
as it seems, to be rewarded for their faith, as 
well as to be punished for their infidelity. 
Wherefore some' entertain a more favourable 
opinion, and assign the believing genii a place 
near the confines of Paradise, where they will 
enjoy sufficient felicity, thohgh they be not 
admitted into that delightful mansion. But 
the unbelieving genii, it is universally agreed, 
will be punished eternally, and be thrown 
into hell with the infidels of mortal race. It 
may not be improper to observe that under 
the denomination of unbelieving genii the 
Muhammadans comprehend also the devil 
and his companions. 

The trials being over and the assembly 
dissolved, the Muhammadans hold that those 
who are to be admitted into Paradise will 
take the right-hand way, and those who are 
destined to hell-fire will take the left, but 
both pf them must first pass the bridge, 
called in Arabio a$-$ird( t which they say is 
laid over the midst of hell, and described to 
be finer than a hair and sharper than the 
edge of a sword; so that it seems very diffi. 
cult to conceive how anyone shall be eble to 
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stand upon it, for which reason most of the 
sect of the MuHasilites reject it as a fable, 
though the orthodox think it a sufficient proof 
of the truth of this article that it was seriously 
affirmed by him who never asserted a false¬ 
hood, meaning their Prophet; who, to add 
to the difficulty of the passage, has likewise 
declared that this bridge is beset on each 
side with briars and hooked thorns, which 
will, however, be no impediment to the good, 
for they shall pass with wonderful ease and 
swiftness, like lightning, or the wind, Mu¬ 
hammad and his Muslims leading the way 
whereas the wicked, what with the iilipperi- 
ness and extreme narrowness of the path 
the entangling of the thorns, and the extinc¬ 
tion of the light which directed the former to 
Paradise, will soon miss their footing, and fall 
down headlong into hell, which is gaping 
beneath them. F ^ 

RETALIATION, [qisas.] 

REUBEN. Heb. Benbain. 

Jacob’s first-born son. Referred to in the 
Qur'an, Surah xii 10: “A speaker from 
amongst them said, ‘Slay not Joseph, but 
throw him into the bottom of the pit: some 
of the travellers may pick him up.” 

Al-Baifiwi, the commentator, says the 
name of Joseph's eldest brother was either 
r<iA«ia, or Rubil. Josephus give# the name 
as Houbtly and explains it as the 41 pity of 
God.” (Ant. i. 19, s. 8.) 

REVELATION. [inspiration 

PROPHXtS.] 

REVENGE, [qisas.] 

RIBA (Vj). “Usury.” A term 
in Muslim law defined as 44 an excess accord¬ 
ing to a legal standard of measurement or 
weight, in one or two homogeneous artioles 
opposed to each other in a contract of ex¬ 
change, and in which such excess is stipulated 
as an obligatory condition on one of the parties 
Without any return.” 

The word riba appears to have the same 
meaning as the Hebrew neshec fV which 

included gain, whether from the loan of 
money, or goods, or property of any kind. In 
the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for the loan 
of money or goods were rigorously prohibited. 
Soe Exod. xxii. 25; Lev. xxv. 86. [usury.] 

RIB AT (hWj). A station or fort 

on the frontier of an enemy's country, erected 
for the accommodation of Muslim warriors 
(Hamilton's Hi da yah, vol. ii. p. 857.) 

RICHES. Arabic daulak (XLo), 
Qur’an lix. 7, mdl (JU), kasratu *U 
mdl (JUM 8^), 44 Great wealth.” 
Muhammad is related to have said, « Who¬ 
ever desires the world and its riches in a 
lawful manner, in order to withhold himself 
from togging, or to provide a livelihood for 
his family, or to be kind to his neighbours, 
wiU appear before God in the Lut Day with 
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his fees M bright M a fall moon. Bat who- 
etsr seeks tho riches of the world for the 
sake of ostentation, will appear before God in 
his anger. (Mishkat, book xxit ch. xxiii.) 

In tho Qur’an it is said :— 

Surah xviii. 44: “Wealth (mat) and chil¬ 
dren are an adornment of this world, but on- 
during good works are hotter with thy Lord 
as a rooompenRe, and better as a hope. 

Surah viii. 28: " Know that your wealth 
and your children are but a temptation. 

In tho iurd Surah, 12, 13, the possessions 
of tliia world are contrasted with thoso of the 
world to como in tho following language: 
“Scomly unto men is a life of lusts, of 
women, and children, and hoarded talents of 
gold and silver, and of horses woll-brod, and | 
cattlo, and tilththat is tho provision for 
the life of this world; but God, with Him is 
tho best resort. Say, • But shall wo tell you 
of a better thing than this? ’ For those who 
foar are gardons with their Lord, beneath 
which rivers flow; they shall dwell therom 
for aye, and puro wives and grace from God; 
tho Lord looks on His sorvants, who say, 

* Lord, wo believe ; pardon Thou our sms and 
keop us from the torment of the nro, upon 
the pationt, the truthful, the devout, and 
those who ask for pardon at tho dawn. 

RIKAZ Treasures buried 

in the earth,particularly those treasures which 
havo been buried at some romote period. 

In tho Hidayah , the word rikaz includoB 
kanz t “troasuro," or other property buried in 
the earth, and mu‘cfi», “ mines. _ Such trea¬ 
sures are subject to a zakat of ft fifth. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah , vol. i. p. 89.) 


RINGS. Arabic kh<Uim 

pi. khawatim Silver signet-rings are lawful, 
but a gold ring is not allowed. (See jw* 

'l-Bukhari, p. 871.) . . . „ 

Ibn ‘Umar says, “ The Prophet took % gold 
ring and put it on his right hand, but he 
afterwards throw it away, art took a 8ll 'J er 
ring, on which was engraved Mu^rmmadun 
Ratulv 'Oak, i.e. 1 Muhammad the Messenger 
of God*’ and he said', ‘L*t none of you en¬ 
grave oh your ring like mine. And when he 
wore the ring ho used to havo the signet 
under his finger and close to the palm of his 
hand.” ‘AU says tho ring was on the little 
finger of the left hnnd, and that Muhammad 
forbade a ring being worn upon tho fore or 

middle finger. .. 

Anas says tho Prophet’s ring was of silver 

and on his right hand! 

Modorn Muslims usually wear a silver 
ring on the little finger of the right hand, 
with a signet of. cornelian or other stone, 
upon which is engraved tho wearer’s name, 
with the addition of the word 'abdu (^), 
« His servant,” meaning the sorvant or wor¬ 
shipper of God. This signot-ring is used for 
signing documents, letters, Ac. A little ink 
is daubed upon it with one of tho fingers, 
and it is pressed upon the paper—the person 
who sees the ring haring first touched the 
paper with his tongue and moistened tne 


place upon which the impression isi to be 
made. There is no restriction in Muslim 
law regarding rings for women. They are 
generally of gold, and are worn on the 
fingers, in the ears, snd in the nose. 

RIQQ (jj). The servitude of a 

slave. [SLAVERY.] 

RISALAH (flU). Apostleship. 
The office of an apostle or prophet, [rao- 
PHRT8.] 

RISING UP. Arabic qiydm (f^)- 

It is a subjoct of discussion amongst students 
of tho Traditions, as to whether or not it is 
incumbent on a Muslim to rise up when a 
visitor or stranger approaches. 

Abfl Umiunah says: M The Prophet came 
out of his house leaning on a stick, and we 
stood up to meet him, and he said,‘Do not 
stand up like the Gentiles who give honour 

to others.’” . 

Anas says: "There was no one more be- 
lovod by tho Companions than the Prophot; 
but when they saw him, they used not to rise, 
for they knew ho disliked it.” 

Abu Hurairah says: “The Prophet used 
to sit with us in the mosque and talk, ana 
when he rose up, we also rose, and remained 
standing till we saw him enter his house. 

The general practice amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans is according to tho last tradition, but it 
is held to be very overbearing for a person to 
require others to rise for him. 

Mu‘awiyah ssys that “ the Prophet said, 

* Ho who is pleased at other people rising for 
him, does but prepare a place for himself m 
the fire of hell” ( SHshk&t % hook xxii. eh. 
iv.) [balutahoh.] 

RITES. Arabic mansak, maruik 
pi. mandsik. The rites and 

ceremonies attending religious worship in 
general. Qur’an, Surah xxii. 85: “To every 
nation we appointed rites (mansak) to men¬ 
tion the name of God over the brute beasts 
which he has provided for them. 

The term mansik is more frequently used 
for a place of sacrifice, while mansak applies 
to religious observances, but the P 1 ™ 1 
munasik is common to both, and rendered by 
Professor Palmer and Mr. Rodwell in their 
translations of the Qur’an, “rites. 

The principal rites of the Muslim religion 
aro tho Hajjy or Pilgrimage to Makkah, 
with the ceremonies at the Makkan Temple 
[hajj] ; the daily ritual of the Uturgical 
prayers [prayer] ; the marriage and funeral 
ceremonies ; and, with the Shi‘ahs, the cere- 
, monies of the Muharram. The sacrifice on 
■ the great festival, although primarily part 
, of tho Makkan Pilgrimage ceremonies, Is 
, celebrated in all parts of Islam on the Idu 1- 
Azha, or Feast of Sacrifice. [j? u , 
r The ceremony of Zikr can hardly be »aid to 
t be one of tho rites of orthodox Islam, i■** 

, though it is common in all parts of tne 

a Muslim world; it belongs rather to 

e mystic side of the Muhammadan reh^on. 

e [sun, zikh.] 
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RIVER 


RUH 


fil VER. Arabic nahr pi. 

nnhar ; Heb. nahar. The word 

bahr, “ sea,” being also used for a 
larfje river, [sea.] 

According to Muhammadan law rivers are 
of three descriptions: 

1. Those which are not the property of 
°* which the waters have not been 
divided, like the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The care of these rivers, being the duty of 
the State, and the charge of keeping them in 
order must be defrayed from the public 
treasury, but these expenses must be dis¬ 
bursed from the funds of tribute and capita- 
tion-tax, and not from those of tithe and alms. 

eri . which are appropriated and 
divided, and yet at the same time public 
rivers on which boats sail. The clearing of 
such rivers must be done at the expense of 
the proprietors, although its waters are used 
for the public benefit. 

8. Water-courses which are held in pro- 
perty and divided, and on which no boats 
sail. The keeping of such streams rests 
entirely with the proprietors. 

In countries where much of the cultivation 
of land depends upon irrigation, the right to 
water, or as it is called in Arabic shirb. is a 
subject of much litigation, and chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of the subject 
in the Hidayah , Fatawd-i-'Afarngiri, Duru 7- 
Mvkhtar, and other works on Muslim law. 

Fo r the Rivers of Paradise, see eden. 

RIWlYAH (ijRelating the 
wordi of another. A word need for both an 
ordinary narrative, and also for an authori- 
tative tradition, [tradition.] 

(*,} “Hypocrisy; dissi- 

mulation. Condemned in the Quran 

Sflrah ii 266: “0 ye who believe! make 
not your alms void by reproaches and injury, 
like him who spendeth his substance to be 
seen of men, and believeth not in God, and 
in the Last Day, for the likeness of such an 
one is that of a rock with a thin soil upon it 
on which rain falleth, but leaveth it hard ” 
Surah iv 41, 42: “Wo have made ready a 
shameful chastisement for the unbelievers, 
and for those who bestow their substance in 
alms to be seen of men, and believe not in 
God and in the Last Day.” 

RI?A‘ (£U ; ), A legal term, which 
means sucking milk from the breast of a 
woman for a certain time. The period of 
fosterage, [fosterage.] 

M?WAN The name of 

the gardener or keeper of Paradise. 

Arabic eahilu 

Uafi (4U1 An expression used 

in the Qur'an and Traditions for any good 
act, but especially for engaging in a religious 
War. [8AWLU LLAH.] 

ROMAN. [ 0 BSSK 8 .] 

ROSARY. Arabic iubhah 

The rosary amongst Muhammadans consists 


of 100 beads, and is used by them for count¬ 
ing the ninety-nine attributes of God, toge¬ 
ther with the essential name Ailah [god] ; or 
the repetition of the Tasbih (« 0 Holy God ! 
the Tafanid (“Praised be God!"); and the 
Takhir (“ God is Great 1 "), or for the recital 
of any act of devotion. It is called in Per¬ 
sian and in Hindustani the Taabih (j*****?), 

1 The introduction of the rosarv into Chris¬ 
tendom is ascribed by Pope Pius V., in a Bull, 
a.d. 159G, to Dominic, the founder of the 
Black Friars (a.d. 1221), and it is related 
that Paul of Pherma, an Egyptian ascetio of 
oaa * ourtb century, being ordered to recite 
300 prayers, collected as many pebbles which 
he kept in his bosom, and threw out one by 
one at every prayer, which shows that the 
rosary was probably not in use at that 
period. 

‘Abdii 1-Haqq, the commentator on the 
mtskkdtu C-Maxabih , says that in the early 
days of Islam the Muhammadans counted 
God's praises on small pebbles, or on the 
fingers, from which the Wahliubis maintain 
that their Prophet did not use a rosary. It 
seems probable that the Muslims borrowed 
the rosary from the Buddhists, and that the 
Crusaders copied their Muslim opponents and 
introduced it into Christendom. 



ROZAH ( 6 jy;). The Persian word 
for the Arabic *aum, or fasting, [fasting, 

RAMAZAN.] 

RUB 4 (£*>). A fourth. A legal 
term used in Muhammadan law, e.q, “ a 
fourth,” or the wife’s portion when her hus¬ 
band dies without issue. 

HUH (tjy), pi. artodh; Heb. Htl 

ruakhy “spirit; soul; life,” Ibnu ’l-Atir, 
author of the Nihayah, says it is the ner vous 
fluid or animal spirit. A vaporous substance, 
which is the principle of vitality and of sen¬ 
sation, and of voluntary motion. 

In the Kitabu 7- IWriJat, it is defined as a 
subtle body, the source of which is the hol¬ 
low of the corporeal heart, and which dif¬ 
fuses itself into all the other parts of the 
body by means of the pulsing veins and 
arteries. See also Gen. ix. 4: “Flesh with 
the life thereof, which is the blood thereof." 
Many of the ancients believed the soul to re¬ 
side in the blood. (See Virgil’s JEn.. ix. 
p. 849.) The breath which a man breathes 


RUH 


RUSH 


and which pex vades the whole body. Called 
In Persian fan ( U W> The philosophers say , 
it is the blood, by the exhausting of which 
life ceases. The word is generally rendered 
in Hindustani as of the feminine gender, but 
Arabic authors render it as often masculine 
as feminine. (See Lane’s Arabic Dictionary % 
in loco.) 

In the Qur'an the word is sometimes used 
for Jesus, who is known as Ruhu *lldh (“the 
Spirit of God ”), for the angel Gabriel, and 
also for life, grace, soul, and the Spirit of 
Prophecy. (A complete list of texts is given 
in the article spirit.) _ _ 

According to the Kitdbu ’1-Ta‘ri/af, p. 76, 
spirit is of three kinds:— t 

(1) Ar-Ruhu'l-Insdni C ^)» the 

human spirit,” by which is understood the 
mind of man, which distinguishes him from 
the animal, and which is given to him, by the 
decree of God, from heaven, of the true es¬ 
sence of which we know nothing. It is this 
spirit which is sometimes united to the body 
and sometimes separated from it, as in sleep 
or death. 

(2) Ar-Ruhu 'l-Haiu>ani tj/v 

“the animal spirit,” by which is understood 
the life, the seat of which is in the heart, and 
which moves in the veins with the pulsations 
of the body. 

(3) Ar-Ruhu 'l-A'sam, (,JbcM “ the 

exalted spirit,” that human spirit which is 
connected with the existence of God, but 
the essence of which is unknown to all but 
the Almighty. The spiritual faculty in man. 

It is called also al-'Aqlu 'l-Awwal t “the first 
intelligence”; al-Haaiqatu 'l-Mubammadiyaht 
«the essence of Muhammad”; an-Nafsu l - 
Wafadah, “the single essence”; al-Haqi - 
qatu 'l-Samdwiydh, “ The^ original spirit of 
man first created by God.” 

The following terms are also found in Mus- 

Ar~Rubu ’ n-Nabati (^V^H C^)' M ^ e 

’l-Ilahi dlvine 

,V Ar-Ruhu ’•■SuJK (JJL-fl Cj^)>“ the low6r 
spirit," which is said to belong merely to ani- 

-isffJSftwk* ■»«)■ • “»»*":• 

ling spirit,” or that which leaves the body in 
sleep and gives rise to dreams. 

Ar-Rufat H-Mukkam (^. <^ 4. 1 1 C^)* 
resident spirit,” which is said never to leave 
the body, even after death. .. . 

RH.J'1-llqS (.UBJ\ e«)* “ the 8pir 
easting into.” Used for Gabriel and the spirit 
of prophecy, [spirit.] 

ar-RUHU ’L-AMlN 

« The faithful spirit.” Occurs m the Quran; 
Surah xxvl 193: “Verily from the Low oi 


the Worlds hath this book comedown; the 
faithful spirit hath come down with it upon 
thy heart, that thou mayest become a warner 
in the clear Arabic tongue.” It is supposed 
to refer to the Angel Gabriel. [araiT. j 

RUHU 'LLAH (*W Cm). “ The 

Spirit of God.” According to Muhammad, it 
is the special Kalinutfa or title of Jesus. See 
the Qur’an. _ .. 


vruu, auu tun --- 

Mary and a spirit proceeding from Himself. 
(.RuAun min-nu), 

Suratu’1-Ambya’ (xxi.), 91: “Into whom 
(Mary) we breathed of our spirit" 

Suratu VTahrim (Ixvi), 12: “ Into whose 
womb we breathed of our spirit" 

It is also used in the Qur’an for Adam, 
Suratu ’s-Sajdah (xxxii.), 8; Suratu ’1-flijr 
(xv.), 29; and Suratu $ad (xxxviii.), 72; 
where it is said that God breathed hit 0trtf 
into Adam, but Adam is never called Rufat 
'Uah in any Muhammadan book, [spirit, 
jesdr] 

RUHU ’L-QUDUS (u**' Cm)- 

“ The rfoly Spirit ” (lit “ Spirit of Holiness 
The expression only occurs three times in the 
Qur’an:— 

Silrah ii. 81: “We gave Jesus the Son of 
Mary manifest signs and aided him with the 
Holy Spirit ” . . . 

Sarah ii. 254: “ Of them is one to whom God 
spoke (t.e. Moses) ; and we have raised some 
of them degrees; and we have given Jesus 
the son of Mary manifest sips, and strength¬ 
ened him by the Holy Spirit.** 

Surah v. 109: “ When God said, 1 0 Jesus, 
son of Mary 1 remember my favours towards 
thee and tCwards thy mother, when I 
aided thee with the H&y Spirit , tiU thou 
didst speak to men in the cradle, and when 

grown up.” t _.. 

Al-Bai?awi says the meaning of the expres¬ 
sion Rubu V-Qurfu# is the Angel Gabriel, 
although some understand it to refer to the 
spirit of Jesus, and others to the Gospel of 
Jesus, whilst some think it is the ** 

A'zam, or “the exalted name of God, where- 
I by Jesus raised the dead. (See Tafsvru l~ 
Bai?awi , p. 65.) [SPIRIT. HOLT SPIRIT.] 

RUINOUS BUILDINGS. The 

owner of a ruinous wall in any building is 
responsible for any accident occasioned by 
its fall, after having received due warning 
and requisition to pull it down, and a person 
building a crooked wall is responsible for 
the damage occasioned by its falling. But 
the owner of a ruinous house is not respon¬ 
sible for accidents occasioned by the fall of 
any article from it, unless such article 
belong to him. ( Hiddyah , Grady’s Ed., pp. 
664, 665.) 

RU&B (6j)- The name of a mon¬ 
strous bird, which is said to have power 
sufficient to cany off a live elephant. (ttt* 
yaiu H-Buyhuh, in loco.) 
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a^RUKNU ‘L-YAMANI (<M\ 
The Yamnni pillar. Tne 

•outh comer of the Ka'bah, said to be one of 
the most ancient parts of the temple. Pmas- 

J 1 DU VlIARAM.] y 1 

Borkherdt says: ** In the south-east corner 
of the Ka'bah, or aa the Arabs call it, Rokn 
el Yam any, there is another stone about fire 
feet from the ground; it is one foot and a 
half in length, and two inches in breadth, 
placed upright, and of the common Meccah 
stone. This the people walking round the 
Ka‘bah touch only with the right hand; they 
do not kiss it.” (Captain Burton says he 
had frequently seen it kissed by men and 
women.) 

Burton remark*: “ The Rukn el Yemeni i* 
?“ rn " >onth. The pert alluded 

to (by Burkbardt) is the well of the Ke'beh, 
between the Sbemi and Yemeni angles, dis¬ 
tent about three feet from the latter, and 
near the site of the old western door, long 
since closed. The stone is darker end redder 
than the rest of the wall. It is called El 
Mustajab (or Mustejab min el Zunub, or 
Mustajab el Dua, “ where prayer is granted 
Pilgrims here extend their arms, press their 
bod’M against the building, and beg- pardon 

S.S7.S5- <**—*3 So-. 

d (f/j) A posture iu the 

jjjx .P” 7 ®,"’ An incl >nation of the head 

(£££]" hlDd8 r9 ’ tinK np0D the 


BOLEBS 



THl ntJKU*. 

,JK® °, F , FAITH - The Mutiam. 

“* d » n *«th i. based upon whet are 

called the four foundations of orthodox* 

w“!? n ’ 0r ’ a ® !t *• ®* lled . Katimu 
UaA, “the Word of God- the J/'/p.ri 

y-srs totsrrz! 

learned * n * lopc ‘ 1 ^«»oning of the 

-w-sesawata; i 


\\ 8hi*sh, or WahhAbi, receive the Traditions as 
6 jn authority in matters of faith and practice. 
>f The ouimt Muhammadans arrogate to them- 
I- !?_ ? tit* 6 of traditionists; but the 
ohi'ahs also receive the Hadis as binding 
r upon them, although they do do not acknow- 
n ledge the same collection of traditions aa 
e those reC01v ®d hy their opponents, [qur'an, 

I TRAPmOKS, IJMA‘, QIYAS, RELIGION, ISLAM.] 

,. ®ULERS. The ideal administra- 

tion of the Muslim world, as laid down in the 
> Traditions, is that tbo whole of Islam shall bo 
under the dominion of one Imam or leader, who 
I w tha Mnltfuh (i*JU.), or ricegerent, of the 
Prophet on earth. Therulersof pro rincea under 
i * hla Imam ar ® «‘ u « d Amir (^l)(pl. Umars’). 
®“ t *r n titles of Sultan and Shah are not 
established in the Muhammadan religion. 

The word Malik, Heb. 'rfjQ Altideh, occur. 

in the QQr’an for a “king," and is used for 
King Saul (Surah li. 248> The word is still 
retained in Asia for the chiefs of villages 
In the Quran (Surah iv. 621, believers are 

*? v "M* Apostle and those in 
authority but the chief injunctions are 
found m the Traditions. 

i 'l-Ma*al>ib, book xvi. ch 

• the following sayings of Muhammad regard¬ 
ing rulers are recorded 8 

° b9y * ,“® obo ? 8 God . »nd who¬ 
ever disobeys me diaoheys God. Whoever 
obeys the Amir obeys me. An Imam is 
nothing but a shield to fight behind, by which 

to ahit “ T * V ° ided 5 * nd if ho order, you 
to abstain from that which is unlawful! he 

whlb" n 5T‘ r< ? ard ; but if he en joins that 
which God has forbidden, he will bear the 
punishment of his own acts.®’ 

is R ?n nt8 a ® your Amir a man who 

a slave, with his oars and nose cut off, and 

book P th 8 P 00 ^ 1 ® t0 doath according to God’s 
“ D8t li8t8n and oboy him in 

“If a negro slave is appointed to rule over 
you, you must listen to him and obey him 
even though hi. head be like a dried gripe!”’ 
list.!*. lndl8 pensable for every Muslim to 

Whither a " da PP r0Te ‘he orders of the Imam, 
Whether he likes or dislikes, so long as ho is 

t0 .* m «nd act contrary to law. 

| When he is ordered to sin, he must neithm- 
attend to it nor obey it.” 

“There is no obedience due to sinful 
lawfuh”^ 8 * n ° r t0 ‘ ny ° rder but what i8 

ho*' dislikes “ lit" r® * J: hin * in hi8 ruler ”hich 
no dislikes, let him be patient, for verilv 

there is not one who shall separate a body 

of Muslima the breadth of a span, and hi 

rence." Ut ^ di ® 8 ' ik ® th ® 

and ^h^® 81 K Im f“ 8 * r ® tho " e VOU love, 

urev‘frr e Wh ° ° T ® 5 '° a ’ " nd "’O' 1 ® "ho 
FITI 1 compassion on you, and you on 

von il.I! :° r "‘ of Imim * »re those 

bat ®’ * nd ‘ho** who hate you; end 
s h » ^hoa Ton cure., and who cure, you." 

Auf ** ,d . “ O Prophet of God! when they 


RULERS 


are our anemia* and we theirs, may we not 
fight against them ? ” He said, “ No, »o long 
a* thoy keep on foot the prayers amongst 
you.” This he repeated. “ Beware,>e who 
shall be constituted your ruler, see if he does 
anything in ilisobedienco to God, and if he 
does, hold it in displeasure, but do not with¬ 
draw yourselves from his obedience.” 

u There will be Amirs among ycru, some of 
whose actions you will find conformable to 
law, and some contrary thereto ; then when 
anyone who shall say to their faces, * These 
acts are contrary to law/ verily ho shall be 
pure: and he who has known their actions to 
be bad, and has not told them so to their 
faces, has certainly not remained free from 
responsibility, and he who has seen a bad act 
and obeyed it, is their companion in it. * The 
Companions said, “ May we not fight them? 

The Prophet said, “ No, so long as they per¬ 
form prayers.” T ... 

• ** He who is disobediont to the Imam will 
come before God on the Day of Resurrection 
without a proof of his faith, and he who dies 
without having obeyed the Imam, dies as the 
people of ignorance.*” 

“ Prophet# were the governors of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel, and when one died, another 
•applied hi# place; and verily there is no 
prophet after me, and the time is near when 
there will be after me a great many Khali- 
fahs.” The Companions said, “ Then what do 
you order us ? ” The Prophet said, “ Obey 
the Khalifah, and give him his due; for 
▼trily God will ask about the duty of the 
subject.” 

«When two Khalifahs have been set up, 
put the last of them to death, and preserve 
the other, because the second is a rebel.” 

«Whoever wishes to make divisions 
amongst my people, kill with a sword.” 

«He who acknowledges an Imam must 
obey him as far as in his power, and if another 
pretender comes, kill him.” 

« Verily the time is near that you will be 
ambitious of ruling ; and it is at hand that 
this love of rule will be a cause of sorrow at 
the Resurrection, although the possession of 
It appears pleasant, and its departure un¬ 
pleasant.” 

“That is the beat of men who dislikes 

P °“Beware! you are all guardians of the 
subject, and you will all be asked about your 
obedience. The Imam is the guardian of the 
subject, and he will be asked respecting this. 
A mai^ is as a shepherd to his own family, 
and will be asked how they behaved, and 
about his conduct to them; and a wif$ is a 
guardian to her husband’s house and children 
and will be interrrogated about them ; and a 
slave is a shepherd to hi* master’s property, 
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and wiU b« asked about it, whether ha took 

good care of it or not.” 

“ There is no Amir who oppresses the sub¬ 
ject aud dies, but God forbids Paradise to 
him.” 

« Verily the very worst of Amir# are those 
who oppress the Bubject.” 

“ 0 God 1 he who shall be ruler over my 
people and shall throw Jbem into misery, 0 
God! cast him into misery; and he who 
shall be chief of my people and be kind to 
them, then be kind to him.” 

Verily, iuat prince# will be upon splendid 
pulpits on the right hand of God; and both 
God’s hands are right.” 

“ God never sent any Prophet, nor ever 
made any Khalifah, but bad two counsellors 
with him, one of them directing lawful deeds 
/'that is, a good angel), and the other sin 
?that is, the devil). He is guarded from sin 
whom God has guarded.” [khalifah.] 

ar-ROM (ry^)* The Arabic form 
of the Latin Roma, or Romanus. The ancient 
Byzautino, or Eastern Roman Empire. Still 
used in Eastern countries as a name lor the 
Turkish Empire. 

The title of the xxxth Surah of the Qur’an, 
which opens with the word. “ The Greeks 
are overcome in the highest parts of the 
land; but after being overcome they shall 
overcome in a few years.” [gbxxks.] 

RUQAIYAH (W,). A daughter 

of Muhammad by hi, wife ghadijah. She 
was married to *Utbah, the son of Abu 
Lahab, but being divorced by her husband, 
she was married to ‘U«man, the third Jfta- 
lifah. 

RTJQBA Lit. “ Waiting.” 

Giving a thing on condition that if the donor 
die before the receiver it shall become the 
property of the receiver and his heirs; but if 
the receiver die first, the property given shall 
return to the donor. It is forbidden in Mus¬ 
lim law, because it exposes each of the parties 
to the temptation of wishing for the others 
death. 

RUQYAH (*#!)). “ Enchanting.” 

The use of spells. The word used in the 
^adis for exorciam and incantation, [xxox- 
OI*M.] 

RtPYA' (aV|»). “A dream; a 
vision. A term used in the Qur’fcn for the 
visions of the Prophets. It oocurs five times. 
Once for the vision of Joseph (S&rah xiL 5); 
twice for the dream M the Egyptian king 
(Surah v. 48); once for the vision of Abra¬ 
ham (Sdrah xxxvii. 106) ; once for Muham¬ 
mad’s vision (Shrah xvii. [i>*bams.] 
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SABBATH 
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SA‘ (J^) or SuWA‘ A 

certain measure need for measuring corn, 
and upon which depend the decisions of 
Muslims relating to measures of capacity. It 
occurs in the Qur'an, Surah xiL 72, for the 
drinking-cup placed by Joseph in his bro¬ 
ther’s pack. 

The compiler of the Taju H-'Arus, says 
that according to five different readers of the 
Qur’an, it is given ;uwd< in that verse, but in 
the majority of texts it is ?d*. 

The Odmus explains jutca 4 as a certain 
veftse! from which one drinks, and a 
measure of capacity. Its invariable measure 
being, according to ancient authorities, four 
times the quantity of corn that fills two 
hands of a man of moderate size. 

Al-Bai?awi records, besides fitted* and #d‘, 
the reading fau* and fuwayh. 

SABA 1 (V)- (1) A tribe of 

Taman, whose dwelling-places are called 
Ma’rib, mentioned in the xxxxvth Surah of 
the Qur’an (entitled the Suratu Saba*), verse 

“ A sign there was to Saba’ in their dwel¬ 
ling places:—two gardens, the one on the 
right hand and the other on the left:—* Eat 
ye of your Lord’s supplies, and give thanks 
to him : Goodly is the country, and gracious 
is the Lord ! ’ 

“ But they turned aside : so we sent upon 
them the flood of Iram; and we changed 
them their gardens into two gardens of bitter 
fruit and tamarisk and some few jujube 
trees. 

“Such was our retribution on them for 
their ingratitude.” 

M. Caussin de Perceval, Hist, des Arables, 
vol. iii., as well as M. de Sacy, fix this event 
in the second century of the Christian era. 

(2) Also the name of a province referred 
to in the Qur’an, Surah xxvii. 21, where it 

seems to be identical with the Sheba 

of the Bible, or the country of the Queen 
of Sheba:— 

“ Nor tarried it (the lapwing) long ere it 
came and said, * I have gained the knowledge 
that thou knowest not, and with sure tidings 
have I come to thee from Saba’: 

“*I found a woman reigning over them, 
gifted with everything, and she hath a 
splendid throne; 

“And l found her and her people worship¬ 
ping the sun instead of God ; and Satan hath 
made their works fair seeming to them, so 
that he hath turned them from the Way: 
wherefore they are not guided, 

“ To the worship of God, who bringeth to 
light the secret things of heaven and earth, 
and knoweth what men conceal and what they 
manifest: 


“ God: there is no god but He! the lord 
of the glorious throne 1 ” 

For a discussion of the identity of the 
Saba* of Arabia with the Sheba of the Bible, 
refer to the word Sheba in Smith’s i>tcftofiary 
of the Bible. 

SAB‘ATU-ARRUF (uy.\ W-). 

[seven dialects.] 

SABA'XJ ’L-MA§INI (JUuH 
Lit. “The Seven Repetitions.” A 

title given to the Introductory Chapter of 
the Qur’an by Muhammad himself. ( Mishkdt, 
book viii. ch. i.) There are three reasons as¬ 
signed for this title:— 

(1) Because it is a chapter of seven verses, 
which is said to have been revealed twice 
over. 

(2) Because it contains seven words twice 
repeated, namely, Allah, God ; Rahman, Com¬ 
passionate; Rahim, Merciful; tyakd, Thee 
and to Thee ; Sira?, Way; 'Alaihim, to whom 
and with whom ; Qhair, Not, and Ld, Not 

(3) Because the seven verses are generally 
recited twice during an ordinary prayer. 
(See Majma'u 7- Bihar, in loco ; and Abdu 1- 

W) 

SABBATH. The term used in the 

Qur’an for the Jewish Sabbath is Sabt (<**+*), 
a corruption of the Hebrew Shabbdth. 

It oocurs five times in the Qur’an:— 

Surah ii. 61: “Ye know, too, those of yon 
who transgressed on the Sabbath, and to 
whom We (God) said, ( Become soonted 
apes.’ ” 

Siirah iv. 50: “Or corse you as We (God) 
cursed the Sabbath breakers.” 

Surah iv. 163: “ We (God) said tQ them 
(Israel), ‘ Break not the Sabbath.’ ” 

Surah vii. 163: “And ask thorn (the 
Jews) about the city that stood by the sea 
when its inhabitants broke the Sabbath; 
when their fish came to them appearing 
openly on their Sabbath-day, but not to them 
on the day when they kept no Sabbath." 

Siirah xvi 125 : ** The Sabbath was only 
ordained for those who differed about it.” 

In explanation of these verses., the com¬ 
mentator, al-Bai?awi relates the following 
traditions. Moses gave orders for the obser¬ 
vance of the Day of Rest on Friday ; but the 
Jews would not obey, and declared that they 
would observe Saturday, as it was on that day 
that God rested from creation, so it came to 
pass that “the Sabbath was ordained for 
those who differed about it.” But in the 
time of Ring David, certain people began to 
break the Sabbath by fishing in the Red Sea 
near the town of Ailah (Elath), and as a 
punishment they were turned into apes. 

For an account of the Muhammadan Sab¬ 
bath, see r hi dat. 


SABEANS 

SABEANS. Arabic Sabi' KjA*), 

pL Saif an. Probably from the Hebrew 

tsdba , 44 a boat,” Gen. ii. 1, U. “ Those who 
worship the hosts of heaven.” __ According to 
some Arabic writers, the Sab?un were a cer- 
tain sect of unbelievers who worshipped the 
stars secretly, and openly professed to be 
Christians. According to others, they are of 
the religion of Sabi’, the son of Seth, the son 
of Adam; whilst others say their religion 
resembled that of the Christians, except that 
their qiblah was towards the south, from 
whence the wind blows. In the Qdmus it is 
said they were of the religion of Noah. The 
word tab? also means one who has departed 
from one religion to another religion, and the 
Arabs used to call the Prophet as-Sabi , be¬ 
cause he departed from the religion of the 
Quraish to al-Islam. (See Lane’s Diet, in 
loco.) Al-Baizawi says some assert they 
were worshippers of angels, others that they 
were the worshippers of the stars. ^ 

They are mentioned three times in the 
Qur'an, and from the following verses it would 
appear that Muhammad regarded them as 
believers in the true God. 

Surali ii. 50 : 44 They who believe and they 
who are Jews, and the Christians, and the 
Sabeans —whoever believeth in God and the 
Last Day, and doeth that which is right 
shall have their reward with their Lord. 

Surah v. 78: “ They who believe, and the 
Jews and the Sabeans , and the Christians— 
whoever of them believeth in God, and m the 
Last Day, and doeth what is right, on them 
shall no fear come ; neither shall they be put 
to grief ” 

Sarah xxii. 17: “They who believe, and 
the J^ws, and the Sabeans , and the Chris- 
tiane, and the Magians, and those who join 
other gods with God, verily God shall decide 
between them on the Day of Resurrection. 

9&HT [8A.BABi.N8.] 

SABlLU ’LL AH J**-). “The 

road of God.” A^term used for religious war¬ 
fare and other meritorious deeds ; e.g. Qur an, 

Sfl Verse 149: “And say not of those who 
are slain in the road of God that they are 
dead, hut rather that they are living. , 

Verse 268 : 44 Those who expend their 
wealth in the road of God.” [jihad.] 

SABT (a-*-), [sabbath.] 
SACRAMENTS, CHRISTIAN. 

[■tJOHABlOT, BAPTISM.] 

SACBIFICE. There are six words 

used in the Muhammadan religion to express 
the idea of sacrifice, 

(1) eb* mabb, Hebrew *ebach, Like 

the Hebrew word (Gen. xxxi 54), the AsMc 
U used generally for slaughtering animals, 
whether on the Great Festival of Sacrifice 
£‘U>u ’fc-AXHA], or, at ordinary times, for food. 
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In the Qamua, the word zabb is defined 44 to 
split or pierce ; to cut the throat of any crea¬ 
ture.” In the Qur’an, the word is used for 
the slaughtering of the heifer by Moses (Surah 
ii. 63), for the slaying of the sons of Israel by 
Pharaoh (SQrah ii. 46), for sacrificing to idols 
(Surah v. 4); and for the intention of Abra¬ 
ham to sacrifice his son (Surah xxxvii. 101). 

(2) qurbdn , Hebrew jyjp korbdn 

(Lev. ii. 14), Lit. ■“ Approaching near.” It 
occurs twice in the Qur’an, for the sacrifice 
to be devoured by tire from heaven, which 
the Jews demanded of Muhammad (Surah iii. 
179), and for the offering of the sons of Adam 
(Surah v. 30). It ib a word frequently em¬ 
ployed in Islam to express the ordinary sacri¬ 
fice, and the great festival is called in Persia 
the ‘M-i-QurAdn, or 44 Feast of Sacrifice.” 

(8) nabr. Lit. “ To injure the jugular 
vein.” iJsed for stabbing-the breast of a 
camel, as in sacrifice, hence the sacrifice it¬ 
self. It occurs once in the Qur’an, Sfirah 
cviii. 1, 2: “Verily we have given thee a/- 
Kautar, so pray to thy Lord and sacrifice? 
which al-Baizawi says means to sacrifice a 
camel, the most costly victim of the Arabian*. 
The 'Ida 'l-Azhd ia called the Yaumu V 
Nahr. [idu’ L*AZHA.] 

(4) uzhiyah. A wsrd which dobs 

not occur in the Qur’an, but in the Tradi¬ 
tions it is the subject of a Chapter in Mith- 
kdtu H-Matahib (book iv. ch. xlix.). According 
to the Qdmus, it is derived from zabw, zubd , 
a word which expresses that time of the day 
when the sun has risen to a considerable 
height, about 10 a.m. (Satdtu ’ z-Zuba L being 
a voluntary prayer at that hour). Uzhiyah 
is therefore the sacrifice offered about 10 
o’clock on the day of the Great Festival. 

( 5 ) Rady, or, according to another 

reading? Hadl Occurs four times in the 
Qur’an, Surahs ii. 193, v. 2, 96, 98, for offer¬ 
ing of an animal for sacrifice sent to the 
temple at Makkah, when the pilgrim is not 
able to reach in time. The Qdmia defines it 
as that “ which is presented.” Al-Baitawi 
( Tafsir , p. 100) gives Rady as the plural 
form of Uadyah and Radi as that of Hadi - 
yah. The latter occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
xxvii. 35, for an offering or gift, and seems to 
have the same meaning as the Hebrew 
minchah, which is used in the Old 

Testament for a gift or tribute (Gen. iv. 3), 
and also for the unbloody sacrifice or “ meat 
offering ” (Lev. ii. 1). 

(6) mansak . Occurs in the Quriia, 

Surah xxii. 85 : 44 We have appointed to every 
nation a rite ( mansak ),” Sarah ii. 122 : 44 Show 
us our rites ” (mandsik ): also verse 196. Al- 
Baiziwi (Tafsir, p. 91), to the first passage, 
says the word means a place of devotion, or 
a sacrifice which draws a man near to God, 
and mentions another reading, isansi*, a 
place of worship, of which marnui* is like¬ 
wise the plural The word, as quoted above* 
as well as the plural form, is translated by 
the late Professor Palmer 44 rites, [unaj 
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II. There ere only two occasions upon which 
Muhammadans sacrifice, namely, on the 
Great Festival held on the 10th day of Zu ’I- 
Pijjah [‘idu ’l-azha] and on the birth of a 
child Faqiqah]. 

(1) The great sacrifice recognised by the 
Muslim faith is that on the Great Festival, 
called the ‘A/u 'l-Azha , or “Feast of Sacri¬ 
fice.” This sacrifice is not only offered by 
the pilgrims at Makkah, but in all parts of 
Islam, upon the day of sacrifice. In the first 
place, this sacrifice iR said to have been esta¬ 
blished in commemoration of Abraham having 
consented to sacrifice his son (most Muslims 
say it was Ishmael), as recorded in the 
Qur’an, when it is said God “ ransomed his 
(Abraham’s) son with a oostly victim ” (Surah 
xxxvii. 107); but Shaikh ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq, in 
his commentary on the Miihkat , also says 
that al-Uthxyak % “the sacrifice,” is that 
which at the special time (i.s. on the 
festival) is slaughtered with the object of 
obtaining nearness to God. 

(2) The teaching of the Qur’an on the sub¬ 
ject of sacrifice is conveyed in the following 
verses (Sarah xxii. 87):— 

“ The bulky (camels) we mado for you one 
of the symbols of God (Shatffiri *Uahf) 9 therein 
have ye good. So mention the name of God 
over them as they stand in a row (for sacri¬ 
fice), and when they fall down (dead), eat of 
them aud feed the easily contented and him 
who begs. Thus have we subjected them to 
you: haply ye may give thanks. Their flesh 
ifiU never reach to God, nor yet their blood, 
but the piety from you will reach Him.” 

Al-Baizftwi on this verse Bays, “ It, the 
flesh of the sacrifice, does not reach unto 
God, nor its blood, but the piety (taqwa) that 
is the sincerity and intention of your heart.” 
(Tafsiru ’l-Baizawi, vol. ii. p. 52.) 

(5) In the Traditions (Mishkdt , book iv. ch. 
xlU.) we have the following :— 

Anas says: “ The prophet sacrificed two 
rams, ope was black, and the other was white, 
and he put his foot on their sides as he killed 
them, and cried out, ( Bi'-smi 7/aAi, Allahu 
akbar! In the name of Godl God is most 
great 1'” 

‘Ayiehah says: “ The Prophet ordered a 
ram with horns to be brought to him, and 
one that should walk in blackness, sleep in 
blackness, and look in blackness” (by which 
he meant with black legs, black breast and 
belly, and black eyes), “and he said, ‘0 

* Ayishah, give me a knife and sharpen it I ’ 
And I did so. Then the Prophet took hold 
of the ram and threw him on his side and 
•lew it. And when he was killing it he said, 

‘ In the name of God ! 0 God accept this from 
Muhammad, and from his children, and from 
his tribe 1 ’ Afterwards he gave to the people 
their morning meal from the slaughtered 
ram.” 

Jibir Mys: “The Prophet sacrificed two 
rams on the day of the Festival of Sacrifice, 
which were black or white, aud had boms, 
and were castrated; and when he turned 
their heads towards the Qiblah, he said, 

* Vorily I have turned my face to Him who 


brought the heavens and the earth into 
existence from nothing, according to the 
religion of Abraham, and I am not of the 
polytheists. Verily my prayers, my worship* 
ping, my life, and my death, are for God, the 
Lord of the universe, who hath no partner; 
and I have been ordered to believe in one 
God, and to abandon associating any other 
god with Him ; and I am one of the Mus¬ 
lims. 0 God ! this sacrifice is of Thee, and 
for Thee; accept it then from Muhammad 
and his people 1 ’ And he added, ‘ In the 
name of God! the Great God I ’ and then 
killed them.” 

‘All said : “ The Prophet has ordered me 
to see that there be no blemish in the animal 
to be sacrificed; and not to sacrifice one with 
the ears cut, either at the top or the bottom, 
or split lengthways, or with holes made in 
them. The Prophet prohibited sacrificing a 
ram with broken horns, or slit ears.” 

‘Ayishah relates that the Prophet said: 
*• Man hath not done anything, on the day of 
sacrifice, more pleasing to God than spilling 
blood; for verily the animal sacrificed will 
come on the Day of Resurrection, with its 
horns, its hair, its hoofs, and will make the 
scales of his actions heavy; and verily its 
blood reacheth the acceptance of God before 
it falleth upon the ground; therefore be 
joyful in it.” 

Zaid Ibn Arqam relates; “ The Companions 
said, < 0 messenger of God 1 what are these 
sacrifices, and whence is their origin? ’ He 
said, ‘ These sacrifices are conformable to 
the laws of your father Abraham.’ They 
said, ‘O Prophet! what are our rewards 
therefrom?’ He said, ‘There is a reward 
annexed to every hair.’ The Companions 
then said , 1 0 Prophet! what are the rewards 
from the sacrifices of camels and sheep, that 
have wool ? ’ He e&idf 1 There is a good 
reward also for every hair of their wool.’ ” 

(4) The following is the teaching of the 
Btdayah regarding the nature and conditions 
of the sacrifice :— 

It is the duty of every free Muslim arrived 
at the age of maturity to offer a sacrifice, on 
the ‘Idu *1-Azha, or “ Festival of the Sacrifice,” 
provided he be then possessed of a Nifdb (i.e. 
sufficient property), and be not a traveller. 
This is the opinion of Abu Hanifah, Muham¬ 
mad, Zufar, and Hasan, and likewise of Aba 
Yusuf, according to one tradition. According 
to another tradition, and also according to ash- 
Sbafi‘1, sacrifice is not an indispensable duty, 
but only laudable. At-Tahawl reports that, 
in the opinion of Abu Hanif ah, it is indispens¬ 
able, whilst the disciples hold it to be in a 
strong degree laudable. The offering of a 
sacrifice is incumbent on a man on account 
of himself, and on account of his infant child. 
This is the opinion of Aba Hanifah in one 
tradition. In another he has said that it is 
not incumbent on a man to offer a sacrifice 
for his child. In fact, according to Aba 
Hanifah and Abu Yusuf, a father or guardian 
is to offer a sacrifice at the expense of the 
child (when he is possessed of property), 
eating what parts of it are eatable, and 
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selling the remaining parte that are valuable 
in their substance, such as the skin, &c. 
Muhammad, Zufar, and ash-Shafi‘i have said 
that a father is to sacrifice on account of his 
child at his own expense, and not at that of 
the child. The sacrifice established for one 
person is a goat; and that for^ seven, a cow 
or a camel. If a cow be sacrificed for any 
number of people fewer than seven, it is 
lawful; but it is otherwise if sacrificed on 
account of eight. If for a party of seven 
people the contribution of any one of them 
should be less than a seventh share, the 
sacrifice is not valid on the part of any one 
of them. If a camel that is jointly and in 
an equal degree the property of two men 
should be sacrificed by them on their own 
account, it is lawful; and in this case they 
must divide the fiesh by weight, as flesh is 
an article of weight. If, on the contrary, 
they distribute it from conjectural estimation, 
it is not lawful, unless they add to each share 
of the flesh part of the head, neck, and joints. 

If a person purchase a cow, with an intent to 
sacrifice it on his own account, and he after¬ 
wards admit six others to join with him in 
the sacrifice, it is lawful. It is, however, 
most advisable that he associate with the 
others at the time of purchase, in order that 
the sacrifice may be valid in the opinion of 
all our doctors, as otherwise there is a dif¬ 
ference of opinion. It is related from Abu 
Hanifah that it is abominable to admit others 
to share in a sacrifice after purchasing the 
animal, for, as the purchase was made with 

a view to devotion, the sale of it is therefore 

an abomination. . tu 

The time of offering the sacrifice is on the 
morning of the day of the festival, but it is not 
lawful for the inhabitants of a city to begin 
the sacrifice until their Imam shall have 
finished the stated prayers for the day. 
Villagers, however, may begin after creak of 
day. The place, in fact, must regulate the 
time. Thus, where the place of celebration 
is in the country, and the performers of it 
reside in the city, it is lawful to begin in the 
morning; but if otherwise,it must be deferred 
until the stated prayers be ended. If the 
victim be slain after the prayers of the 
Mosque, and prior to those offered at the 
place of sacrifice [idgxh), it is lawful, as is 
likewise the reverse of this. Sacrifice is 
lawful during three days—that is, on the 
day of the festival, and on the two ensuing 
days. Ash-Shafi‘1 is of opinion that it is 
lawful on the three ensuing days. The sacri¬ 
fice of the day of the festival is far superior 
to any of the others. It is also lawful to 
sacrifice on the nights of those days, although 
It be considered as undesirable. Moreover, 
the offering of sacrifices on these days is 
more laudable than the custom of omitting 
them, and afterwards bestowing an adequate 
sum of money upon the poor. If a person 
neglect the performance of a sacrifice during 
the etated days, and have previously deter¬ 
mined upon the offering of any particular 
goat, for instance; or, being poor, have pur- 
chased a goat for that purpose,— in either of 
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these cases it is incumbent on him to bestow 
it alive in charity. But if he be rich, it is in 
that case incumbent on him to bestow in 
charity a sum adequate to the price, whether 
he have purchased a goat with an intent to 
sacrifice it or not. It is not lawful to sacri¬ 
fice animals that are blemished, such as those 
that are blind, or lame, or so lean as to have 
no marrow in their bones, or having a great 
part of their ears or tail cut off. Such, 
however, as have a great part of their ears 
or tail remaining may lawfully be sacrificed. 
Concerning the determination of a great part 
of any member, there are, indeed, various 
opinions reported from Abu I^anifah. In 
some animals he has determined it to be the 
third; in others more than the third; and _ in 
others, again, only the fourth. In the 
of the two disciples, if more than the half 
should remaifi, the sacrifice is valid, and this 
opinion has been adopted by the learned Ab& 
’1-Laifi. If an animal have lost the third of 
its tail, or the third of its ears or eye-sight, it 
may be lawfully sacrificed; but if, in either 
of these cases, it should have lost more than 
a third, the offering of it is not lawful. The 
rule which our doctors have laid down to 
discover in what degree the eye-sight is im¬ 
paired is as follows. The animal must first 
be deprived of its food for a day or two that 
it may be rendered hungry, and having then 
covered the eye that is impaired, food must 
be gradually brought towards it from a dis¬ 
tance, until it indicate by some omotion that 
it has discovered it. Having marked the 
particular spot at which it observed the food, 
and uncovered the weak eye, the perfect eye 
must then be bound, and the same process 
carried on, until it indicate that it has ob¬ 
served it with the defective eye. If, then, 
the particular distance from those parts to 
where the animal stood be measured, it may 
be known, from the proportion they bear to 
each other, in what degree the sight is im- 

^t^s not lawful to offer a sacrifice of any 
animal except a camel, a cow, or a goat; for 
it is not recorded that the Prophot, or any of 
his companions, ever sacrificed others. Buf¬ 
faloes, however, are lawful as being of the 
species of a cow. Every animal of a mixed 
breed, moreover, is considered as of the same 
species with the mother. 

If a Christian or any person whose object 
is the flesh, and not the sacrifice, be a sharer 
with six others, the sacrifice is not lawful on 
the part of any. It is lawful for a person 
who offers a sacrifice either to eat the fleah 
or to bestow it on whomsoever he pleaaea, 
whether rieh or poor, and he may also lay it 
up in store. It is most advisable that the 
third part of the flesh of a sacrifice be 
bestowed in charity. It is not lawful to give 
a part of the sacrifice in payment to the 
butcher. It is abominable to take the wool 
of the victim and sell it before ths sacrifice 
be performed, but not after the sacrifice. In 
the same manner, it is abominable to milk 
the victim and aell the milk. It is) most 
advisable that ths person who offer* the 
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sacrifice should himself perform it, provided 
he be well acquainted with the method, but 
if he should not be expert at it, it is then 
advisable that he take the assistance of 
another, and be present at the operation. It 
is abominable to commit the slaying of the 
victim to a Kitabi (a Jew or Christian). If, 
however, a person order a Kitabi to slay his 
victim, it is lawful It is otherwise where a 
person orders a Magian, or worshipper of fire, 
to slay his victim, for this is inadmissible. 
(Hamilton's Hiddyah, vol iv. 76.) 

(5) From the foregoing references to the 
Qur'an, the Traditions, ‘Abdu 'l-Haqq, al- 
Baifawi, it will appear that whilst the Mu¬ 
hammadan sacrifice is (1) Commemorative, 
having been instituted in commemoration of 
Abraham's willingness to offer his son; (2) 
Self Dedicatory, as expressed in the Tra¬ 
ditional sayings of Muhammad; and (3) 
Kuckarittic, according to the verse in the 
Qur'in already quoted, “Haply ye may give 
thanks ”; that the expiatory character of the 
sacrifice is not clearly established, for there 
Is no offering for, or acknowledgment of, sin, 
connected with the institution. Muham¬ 
madanism, true to its anti-Ohriatian character, 
ignores the doctrine that “ without shedding 
of blood there is no remission.'* (Lev. xvii. 
11; Hob. ix. 22.) 

(6) At the birth of a child it is incumbent 
upon the Muslim father to sacrifice a goat 
(one for a girl and two for a boy) at the 
ceremony called * Aqiqah, which is celebrated 
on either the seventh,, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, twenty-eighth, or thirty-fifth day after 
birth, when the hair is first shaved and its 
weight in silver given to the poor. 4 Abdu 1- 
Haqq says 1 Aqiqah comes from l aqg, “ to 
cut, and refers to cutting the throat of the 
animal. Others refer it to cutting the hair. 
The idea of the sacrifice on this occasion is 
dedicatory and eucharistic. Buraidah says, 
“ We used, in the time of ignorance, when 
children were born to us, to slay sheep and 
rub the child’s head with the blood; but 
when Islam came we sacrificed a sheep on 
the seventh day, and shaved the child’s head 
and rubbed saffron on it.” 

§AD (*>U). The fourteenth letter 
of the Arabic alphabet. The title of the 
xxxvmth Surah of the Qur'an, which begins 
with the letter. 

SJADAQAH (&•**),pi. fadaqat. From 

§adq, “ to be righteous, truthful^'; Hebrew 
tsedek. A term used in the Qur’in for 

44 Almsgiving," e.g. Sfirah il 266: “Kind 

E ch and pardon are better than alms* 
ig ($adaqaK) followed by annoyance, for 
is rich and clement.” 

Sadaqatu Y-Fifr is the alms given on the 
lesser Festival, called the *Idu 7-FVfr, which 
consists of half a *«* of wheat, flour, dr fruits, 
or one id 4 of barlev. This should be dis¬ 
tributed to the poor before the prayers of the 
festival are said. ( Hiddyah , vol. i. p. 62.) 
[n>u ’l-fito] 


SA‘D IBN ABI WAQQA8 (J*- 
fc>0* Called also Sa u d ibn 

Malik ibn Wahb az-Zuhrt. He was the 
seventh person who embraced Islim, and was 
present with Muhammad in all his battles. 
He died at ‘Atiq a.h. 65, at the age of 79, 
and was buried at al-Madinak. 

SA‘D IBN MU-AZ (jW ^ j*-). 

The chief of the Banfi Aus. He embraced 
Islam at al-Madinah after the first pledge at 
‘Aqabah. He died of wounds received at the 
battle of the Ditch, a.h. 6. (See Muir's Life 
of Mahomet, vol. iii. 282.) 

SA‘D IBN ‘UBADAH ( e r j*- 
One of the Companions, and 
nn Ansari of great reputation. He carried 
the standard at the conquest of Makkah. 
Died a.h. 15. 

SADR or Sadru 's-Svdttr. 

The chief judge. Under Muhammadan rule, 
he was especially charged with the settle¬ 
ment of religious grants and the appointment 
of law officers. 

SADCM (|»,a-). [sodom.] 
as-§AFA (UJ\). A hill near 

Makkah. One of the sacred places visited by 
the pilgrims during the Hajj. [pilgrimage.] 

SAFAR (/-). Lit . “The void 

month.” The second month of the Muham¬ 
madan year. So called because in it the 
ancient Arabs went forth on their predatory 
expeditions and left their houses 9 \fr, or 
empty ; or, according to some, because when 
it was first named it occurred in the autumn, 
when the leaves of the trees were 9 ufr, or 
44 yellow.” ((ihiyattu *I Lughah , in loco,) 
[mouths.] 

9AFF («*A-*). An even row or line 

of things. 

(1) A term used for a row of persons 
standing up for prayers. 

(2) the title of the LXith Sftrah 
of the Qur’an, in the 6th verse of which the 
word occurs for the close unbroken line of 
an army. 

A8 -§AFFAT (u^UUN), pi, of fdffak, 

44 Ranged in ranks.” The title of the xxx v nt h 
Surah of the Qur'an, in the first verse of 
which the angels are mentioned as being 
ranged in ranks. 

SAFlYAH (M*). One of the 

wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Kinanab, the Jewish chief of Khaibar. who 
was cruelly put to death. In after years It 
is said Muhammad wished to divorce her, 
but she begged to continue his wife, and re¬ 
quested that her turn might be given to 
4 Ayishab, as she wished to be one of the 
Prophet's 44 pure wives * in Paradise. 

?AFlYTJ ’LLAH (di\ £.). Lit. 

44 The Chosen of God.” A title given in the 
Traditions to Adam, the father of mankind. 

[ADAM.] 
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§AFCTRA’ The Zipporah 

of the Bible. The wife of Moses. According 
to Muslim Lexicons, she was the daughter of 
Shu'aib. [moeeb.] 

SAFWAN IBN UMAITAH 
A Sahftbi of veputa- 
tion. A native of Makkah. He was slain 
the same day ns the Kj^nlifah ‘Usman. 

SAIJABI (jU), fern. Sahrfbiyah. 

« An associate.” One of the Companions of 
Muhammad. The number of persons entitled 
to this distinction at the time of Muhammad s 
death is said to have been 144,000, the 
number including all persons who had ever 
served as followers of the Prophet, and who 
had actually seen him. The general opinion 
being that one who embraced Islam, saw the 
Prophet and accompanied him, even for a 
short time, is a Suhdbi , or “associate. 
[ashab-J 

SAHIBTJ ’N-NISAB sr-A-). 

A legai term for one possessed of a certain 
estate upon which zakdt, or “ legal alms, 
must be paid. Also for one .who has suf¬ 
ficient means to enable him to offer the sacri¬ 
fice on the great festival, or to make the 
pilgrimage to Makkah. The possessor of 
200 dirhems, or five camels, is held to be a 
Sdhibu VAVmA, as regards zakat. 

SAHIBU Z-ZAMAN 

“Ltod’of the Age.” A title given by the 
ShFahi to the Imam Mahdi. (Qbtyanu *“ 
Uigbah, in loco .) 

SAHIFAH (0**-), pi. suhuf. Lit. 

» A .mill book or pamphlet." A term gene¬ 
rally used for the ono hundred portions of 
scripture aaid to have been given to Adam, 
Seth, Enoch, and Abraham, although it is 
used in the Qur’an (Surah lxxxvn. 19) for 
tbe books of Abraham and Moses: “ This is 
truly written in the books ($uAu/ ) of old, the 
books (?uA«/) of Abraham and Moses. 
[prophets.] 

SAHlFATU ’L - A‘MAL 
JUell). The “Book of Actions,” 
which is said to be made by the recording 
angels (Kirimu 'l-Katib\n ) of the deeds of 
men, and kept until the Day of Judgment, 
when tbe books are opened. See Qur an : 

Surah L 16 : “ When two (angela) charged 
with taking account shall take it, one 
on the right hand and another on the left. 

Sftrah xvii. 14, 15 : “ And every man s fate 
have We (God) fastened about his neck ; and 
on the Day of Resurrection will We bring 
forth to him a b*ok, which shall be proffered 
to him wide open: Read thy Book: Thei e 
needeth none but thyself to make out an 
account against thee this day. [kiramu l- 

KATIBIN, RESURRECTION,] 

SAHlHU ’L-BUKRARl 
-.Ujl).' The title of the first of the 

Sifuia s-jStUaA, or “ six correct ” books of 
traditions received by the Sunnis. It was 


compiled by Abu ‘Abd Ulah Muhammad Urn 
Isma‘il al-Bu)ihari, who was born at Bufcba- 
rah, A.H. 194, and died at Kfcartang, near 
Samarkand, a.h. 256. It contains 9,882 tra¬ 
ditions, of which 2,623 are held to be of un¬ 
disputed authority. They are arranged into 
160 books and 8,450 chapters, [traditions.] 

S3AHIHU MUSLIM (,0— «*-)• 

The title of the second of the Kutubu'i-Sittahy 
or “ six correct ” books of the traditions re¬ 
ceived by the Sunnis. It was compiled by 
Abu ’l-Husain Muslim ibn al-H_ajjaj al- 
Qushairi, who was born at Naishapur, A.H. 
204, and died a.h. 261. The collection con¬ 
tains 7,275 traditions, of which, it is said, 
4,000 are of undisputed authority. The 
books and chapters of the work were not ar¬ 
ranged by the compiler, but by his disciples. 
The most celebrated edition of this work is 
that with a commentary by Muhyiyu ’d-din 
Yahya an-Xawawi, who died A.H. 676. [tra¬ 
ditions.] 

SAHM (,*-). Lit. “An arrow 
used for drawing lots.” A term in Muham¬ 
madan law for a portion of an estate allotted 
to an heir. (Hamilton’s Hxdagahy vob iv. 
p. 487.) 

SAHCTR (,y*r-). The meal which 
is taken before the dawn of day during^ the 
Ramadan. It is called in Persian 
Saharl In Hindustani, Saharqaln, In Pushto 
Ptthmani . [ramazan.] 

SA’IBAH (W~). Anything set 

at liberty, as a slave, or ahe-camel, and de¬ 
voted to an idol. Mentioned once m the 
Qur’an, Surah v. 102: “God hath not or¬ 
dained anything on the subject of *« tbah, but 
the unbelievers have invented it.” 


SA'ID IBN ZAID (*j •»«*-)• 

A $ahabi wbo embraced Islam in his youth. 
He was present with Muhammad in aU his 
engagements except at Badr. He is held to 
be one of the 'Asharah Mubathsharah, oi‘ten 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith. Died at 
‘Aqiq, a.h. 51, aged 79. 


SAIFU 'LLAH (&\ “The 

Sword of God.” A titlo giTon by Mu^ammad 
to the oelebrated General IfeaUd ibn al-Walid. 
( Mithkat , book xxiv. ch. viii.) 

SAIHUN ). The rirer 

Jaxartee. Said to hare been one of tbe rivers 
of Eden. [bd*h.] 

SAINTS. In Muhammadan coun¬ 
tries, reputed saints are very 
Very many religions leaders obtain a great 
reputation for sanctity even before theii 
deaths, but after death it is usual »or ‘be 
followers of any well-known religious teaeher 
to erect a shrine over his gj»ve, tobghtit 
np on Thursdays, and thus establish a saintly 
reputation for thair departed puds. "3 
! disreputable persons ere thns otten reckoned 
1 to have died in the • odour of sanctity. At 
| Hasan Abdal in th# Punjab (celebrated 1 
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the story of LaU Rookh), there ia a shrine 
erected over a departed cook ? who for many 
years lived on hia pecnlationa as keeper of 
the staffing bungalow. When he died, about 
ten years ago, his family erected over his re- 
mains, a shrine of some pretensions, which 
eren in the present generation is an object 
of devout reverence, but which, in the neat, 
will be the scene of reputed miracles. This 
is but an example of many thousands of 
shrines and saintly reputations easily gained 
throughout Islam. 

It is generally asserted that according to 
the teachings of Islam, the Prophets (ambiycT) 
were without sin, but there is a tradition, re¬ 
lated by Anas, which distinctly asserts the 
contrary, and states that Muhammad not 
only admitted his own sinfulness, but also 
the fall of Adam, the murder committed by 
Moses, and the three lies told by Abraham. 
(See Mishkat , book xxiii. ch. xii.) But it is 
very remarkable that, according to this 
Hadis, Muhammad does not charge Jesus 
Christ with having committed sin. The 
immaculate conception and the sinlessness 
of Christ are admitted doctrines of Islam. 

[JE8D8 CHRIST.] 

The terms pir and wall are common titles 
for those who, by reputed miracles and an 
ascetio life, have established a reputation for 
sanctity, for whom in Persian the title 5u- 
zurg is generally used. The titles qutb and 
ghaut are very high orders of sanctity, whilst 
zahid and 4 «6irf are employed for persons who 
devote their lives to religious contemplation 
and worship 

The $ufis use the word sdlik , M pilgrim ” or 
“traveller,” for one who has renounced the 
world for the 44 path ** of mysticism, whilst 
faqtr is a title of more general application to 
one who is poor in the sight of God. Shaikh 
and m*r, used for old mon, also express a 
degree of reputation in the religious world ; 
shaikh (in India) being a title generally con¬ 
ferred on a convert from Hinduism to Islam. 
Saiyid, or “ lord,” is a title always given to 
the descendants of Muhammad, mir being 
sometimes used for the same. Miydn , 
“master” or “friend,” is generally used for 
the descendants of celebrated saints, or as a 
mere title of respect. 

SA‘lR “A flaming fire.” 

The special place of torment appointed for 
the Sabeana. (See al-Baghawrs Commentary 
on the Qur’an.) It occurs sixteen times in 
the Qur’an (Surah iv. 11, and fifteen other 
places), where it does not seem to be applied 
to any special class. 

§AIYIBAH (&«*). A legal term 

for a woman who departs from her husband, 
whether through divorce or the death of her 
husband, after the firBt connection. 

SAIYID (a*-). A term used for 

the descendants of Muhammad from his 
daughter Fafcimah by ‘Ail. The word only 
occurs twice in the Qur’an—in Surah iii. 34, 
where it is used for John Baptist; and in 
Surah xii. 25, where it stands for the husband 


of ZiUkbah. According to the Majmu 7- 
Bihar, p, 151. it means “ lord, king, exalted, 
saint, merciful, meek, husband,” Ac. 

There are two branches of Saiyid*—those 
descended from al-I£asan and those descended 
from al-Eusain (both the sons of ‘All.) 

These descendants of Muhammad are 
prayed for at every period of the daily 
nrayers [praters], and they are held in aU 
Muhammadan countries in the highest respect, 
however poor or degraded their position may 
be. 

The term Saiyid is also given as a name to 
persons who are not descended from Muham- 
mad, e.g. Saiyid Shah, Saiyid Amin, Ac., al¬ 
though it is a mere assumption. In addition 
to the term Saiyid, the term Badshdh, Shah, 
Afir, and Shari/, are applied to those de¬ 
scended from Bibi Fatfmah. 

The author of the Akhidg-i-Jalafi esti¬ 
mated in his day the descendants of Muham¬ 
mad to be not less than 200,000, 

SAJDAH Yiilg. tijdah. Lit. 

44 Prostration." 

(1) The act of worship in which the per¬ 
son’s forehead touches the ground in pros¬ 
tration. [prater.] 

(2) As-Sajdah, the title of the xxxnnd 
Surah of the Qur’an, in the 15th verse of 
which the word occurs : 44 They only believe 
in our signs who, when they are reminded of 
them, fall down adoring and celebrate the 
praises of their Lord.” 



SAJDATU ’S-SAHW (*~J\ 

“The prostrations of forgetfulness.” Two 
prostrations made on account of forgetful¬ 
ness or inattention in prayer. Muhammad 
said, 44 When any of you stand up for prayer, 
and the devil comes to you and casts doubt 
and perplexity into your mind, so that you 
do not know how many rak‘ahs you have re¬ 
cited, then prostrate yourself twice. 

SAJDATU ’SH-SHUKR (So^- 
“A prostration of thanks- 
giving.” When a Muslim has received some 
benefit or blessing, he is enjoined to make a 
prostration in the direction of Makkah, and 
■ay, “Holiness to God I and Praise be to 
God. There is no deity but God I God ia 
most Great!” ( Raddu H-Muhtdr, rol i. 
p. 816.) 

SAJJADAH The email 

carpet, mat, or cloth, on which the Muslim 
prays, [jai-namaz, mu»alla.] 

SAiLtjLR (;«**). The jinn or deril 

who is said to have obtained possession of 
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Solomon's magio ring, and to ha.o peraonatad j 
the King for forty daya, when ?aUjr flew 
away and threw the ring into the eea, where 
it was swallowed by a fish, which was after- 
wards canght and brought to Solomon, who 
by this means recovered hie kingdom. 

as-SAKERAH (*>-*')• ,“ The 

Rock.”* The sacred rock at Jerusalem on 
which the Temple was erected, and on wh jch 
now stands the Qubbatu f- 

••Dome of the Rock,” known to English 
readers as the Mosque of ‘Umar. This rock 
is said to hare come from Paradise, and to 
be the foundation-stone of the world, to 
hare been the place of prayer of all prophets 
and, next to the Ka'bah, the most ascred 
spot In the unirerse. Imam Jalalu d-din as- 


A8-BAKHRAH OOI 

Snyati, in his history of the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem (Reynolds' edition, p. 44), gires the fol¬ 
lowing traditional aooount of the glorious 

Sakkrah. , „ _ .. . 

a We are informed by Ibn al-Mansur that 
the Rock of the Baitu ’i-Mnqaddas, in the 
days of Solomon, was of the height of twelve 
thousand cubits; each cubit at that time 
being the full cubit, vix. one modem cubit, 

I one span and one hand-breadth. Upon it 
aUo was a chapel, formed of aloes (or sandal) 

! wood, in height twelve mile* (*cV, al*> *beve 
this was a network of gold, between two 
! eyelet-beads of pearl and ruby, netted *>7 
[ the women of Balka in the night, which net 
i was to serve for three days ; also the people 
of Emmans were under the shadow of she 
! chapel when the eun rose and the people nf 



the dome or THE ROCK. (CWfcr.) 


Baitn V-Rahmah when it set, and even others 
of the valleys were under its ® ha d°* 1 * Uo 
upon it was a Jacinth (or ruby), which shone 
in the night like the light of the buu ; bat 
when the light began to dawn its brilliancy 
was obscured; nor did all these cease until 
Nebuchadnezzar laid all waste, and seized 
Whatever he found there, and earned it into 

^ r «^!rain, by a tradition we learn that the 
Sakhrah of Baitn ’l-Muqaddas was raised 
aloft into the sky, to the height of twelve 


miles, and the space between it nnd Wen 
was no more than twelve miles AUtt" 
remained in the same state until ^eece (or 
Rome) obtained the mastery •J"***^ 
quent to its devastation by Nebuchadn«*a*. 
But when the Greeks obtained poBsea^on of 
it, they said, “Let us bwld thereupon* 
biilding far excelling ^hat which wm there 
before.” Therefore they built upon it a 
building as broad at the base as 
I high in the sky, and gilded U with gold, 
j »nd silvered it with silver. Then, entering 
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therein, they began to practise their associ¬ 
ating Paganism, upon which it turned upside- 
down over them, so that not one of them 
came out. 

u Therefore, when the Grecian (king) saw 
this, he summoned the Patriarch and his 
ministers (deacons), and the chiefs of Greece, 
and said, ‘ What think ye ?' who replied, 
‘We are of opinion that our idol-gods are 
not well pleased, and therefore will not 
receive us favourably.’ Hereupon he com¬ 
manded a second temple to be built, which 
they did, spending a great sum thereon, and 
having finished the second building, seventy 
thousand entered it as they had entered the 
first. But it happened to them as it had 
happened to the first; when they began their 
Paganism it turned over upon them. Now 
their king was not with them. Therefore, 
when he saw this, he assembled them a third 
time, and said unto them, 1 What think ye ? ’ 
who said, ‘We think that our Lord is not 
well pleased with us, because we have not 
offered unto him abundantly; therefore he 
has destroyed what we have done, therefore 
we should greatly wish to build a third.’ 
They then built a third, until they thought 
they had carried it to the greatest possible 
height, which having done, he assembled the 
Christians, and said unto them, ‘ Do ye 
observe any defect ? ’ who said, * None, 
except that we must surround it with crosses 
of gold and silver.’ Then all the people 
entered it, to read and cite (sacred things). 
Having bathed and perfumed themselves, 
and having entered it, they began to practise 
their associating Paganism, as the others had 
done before them ; whereupon down fell the 
third building upon them. Hereupon the 
king again summoned them together, and 
asked their counsel about what he should do. 
But their dread was very great; and whilst 
they were deliberating, there came up to 
them a very old man, in a white robe and a 
black turban; his back was bent double and 
he was leaning upon a staff. So he said, 

1 0 Christian people, listen to me 1 listen to 
me 1 for I am the oldest of any of you in 
years, and have now come forth from among 
the retired votaries of religion, in order to 
inform you that, with respect to this place, 
all its possessors are accursed, and all* holi¬ 
ness hath departed from it, and hath been 
transferred to this (other) place. I will 
therefore point out this as the place wherein 
to build the Church of the Resurrection. I 
will show you the spot, but you will never 
see me after this day, for ever. Do, there¬ 
fore, with a good will that which I shall tell 
you.* Thus he cheated them, and augmented 
their accursed state, and commanded them 
to cut up the rock, and to build with its 
stones upon the place which he commended 
them. 

“ So whilst he was talking with them he 
became concealed; and they saw him no 
more. Thereupon they increased in their 
infidelity, and said, ‘ This is the Great 
Word. Then they demolished the Mosques, 
and carried away the columns and the stones, 


and all the rest, and built therewith the 
Church of the Resurrection, and the church 
which is in the valley of Hinnon. Moreover, 
this cursed old man commanded them, 
' When ye have finished their building upon 
this place, then take that place whose owners 
are accursed, and whence all holiness hath 
departed, to be a common sewer to receive 
your dung.’ By this they gratified their 
Lord. Also they did this, as follows: At 
certain seasons, all the filth and excrement 
was sent in vessels from Constantinople, and 
I was at a certain time all thrown upon the 
Rock, until God awoke our Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad (the peace and blessing of God be 
with him !), and brought him by night there¬ 
unto ; which he did on account of its peculiar 
consecration, and on account of the greatness 
of its super-excellence. We learn, also, tkat 
God, on the Day of Judgment, will charge 
the $ak^rah into white coral, enlarging it to 
extend over heaven and earth. Then skaU 
men go from that Rock to heaven or kell, 
according to that great word, ‘ There ihall 
be a time when this earth shall ohange into 
another earth, and the heaven shall turn 
white; the soil shall be of silver; no pol¬ 
lution shall ever dwell thereon.’ Now from 
‘A’ish (may the satisfying favour of G#d rest 
upon him !\ I said, ‘ 0 apostle of God, on 
that day when this earth shall become an¬ 
other earth, and this sky shall change, where 
shall, men be on that day?’ He replied, 

1 Upon the bridge aa-Sirafc/ Again, a certain 
divine says, ‘ that in the Law, God lays to 
the Rock of the Holy Abode, “ Thon art my 
seat; thou art near to me ; from thy founda¬ 
tion have I raised up the heavens, and from 
beneath thee have I stretched forth the 
earth, and all the distant inaccessible moun¬ 
tains are beneath thee. Who dies within 
thee is as if he died within the world of 
heaven, and who dies around thee is as if he 
died within thee. Days and nights shall not 
cease to succeed, until I send down upon 
thee a Light of Heaven, which Bhall obliterate 
all the (traces) of the infidels of the sous of 
Adam, and all their footsteps. Also 1 will 
send upon thee the hierarchy of angels and 
prophets ; and I will wash thee until I leave 
thee like milk ; and I will fix upon thee & 
wall twelve miles above the thick-gathering 
clouds of earth, and also a hedge of light. 
By my hand will I insure to thee thy support 
and thy virtue ; upon thee will I cause to 
descend my spirits and my angels, to worship 
within thee ; nor shall any one of the sons of 
Adam enter within thee until the Day of 
Judgment. And whosoever shall look upon 
this chapel from afar shall say, 1 Blessed be 
the face of him who devoutly worships and 
adores in thee! ’ Upon thee will I place wallB 
of light and a hedge of thick clouds—five 
walls of ruby and pearl.’” Also from th® 
Book of Psalms, ‘ Great and glorious art 
thou, thou threshing-floor I Unto thee shall 
be the general assemblage: from thee shall 
all men rise from death.’ Moreover, from 
the same author, God says to the Rock, of 
the Holy Abode, ‘ Who loveth thee, him will 
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I love ; who lotetk thee, lovetli me; who 
hateth thee, him will I hate. From year to 
year my eyes are upon thee, nor will I forget 
thee until I forget my eyes. Whoso prayeth 
within thee two rak‘ahs, him will I cause to 
cast off all his sins, and to be as guiltless as 
I brought him from his mother’s womb, unless 
he return to his sins, beginning them afresh.’ 
This is also a tradition of old standing: * I 
solemnly engage and promise to everyone 
who dwells therein, that all the days of his 
life the bread of corn and olive-oil never 
shall fail him; nor shall the days and the 
nights fail to bring that time, when, out of 
the supremacy of my bounty, I will cause to 
descend upon thee the assemblage of man for t 
judgment —the whole company of risen mor- | 
tals.’ There is » tradition that 1 Muqatil Ibn , 
Snlaiwan came to this Temple to pray, and , 
sat by the gate looking towards the Rock; 
and we had assembled there in great numbers; : 
he was reading and we were listening. Then 
came forward ‘All Ibn al-Badawi, stamping , 
terribly with his slippers upon the pavement. 
This greatly afflicted him, and he said to j 
those around him, •* Make an opening for me.” J 
Then the people opened on each side, and he 
made a threatening motion with his hand to j 
warn him and prevent this stamping, saying, 

« Tread more gently ! That place at which 
Muqitil is”—pointing with his hand— 44 and 
on which thou art stamping, is the very place 
redolent of Heaven’s breezes; and there is not 
a spot all around it—not a spot within its 
precincts a hand’s-breadth square—wherein 
some commissioned prophet, some near angel, 
hath not prayed.”’ Now from the mother of 
•Abdu ’llah, daughter of Khalid, from her 
mother, 4 the moment is surely fixed, when 
the Ka 4 bah shall be led as a bride to the 
$akhrah, ftn d shall hang upon her all her 
pilgrimage merits, and become her turban. 
Also it is said that the $akhrah is the middle 
of the Mosque; it is cut off from every 
touching substance on ail sides. No one 
supports it but He who supports and holds 
up the sky; so that nothing falls thence but 
by His good permission ; also upon the upper 
part of the west side stood the Prophet (the 
blessing and peace of God be with him !) on 
the night when he rode al-Buraq. This side 
began to shake about, from veneration of 
him; and upon the other side are the marks 
of the angels’ fibgers, who held it up when it 
shook ; beneath it is a deep hole cut out on 
each side, over which is the gate opened to 
men for prayer and devotion, 4 1 resolved, 
says a certain author, 4 one day to enter it, 
in great fear lest it should fall upon me, on 
account of the sins I had contracted ; then, 
however, I looked, and saw its darkness, and 
some holy pilgrims entering it at the darkest 
part, who came forth therefrom quite free 
from sin. Then I began to reflect upon 
entering. Then I said, 44 Perhaps they entered 
very slowly and leisurely, and I was too much 
in a hurry ; a little delay may facilitate the 
matter.” So I made up my mind to enter*, 
and entering, I saw the Wonder of Wonders, 
the Rock supported in its position or course 


on every side; for I saw it separated fsono 
the earth, so that no point of the earth 
touched it. Some of the sides were separated 
by a wider interval than others; also, the 
mark of the glorious Foot is at present in a 
stone divided from the Rock, right over 
against it, on the other side, west of the 
Qiblah; it is upon a pillar. Also the Rock 
is now almost abutting upon the side of the 
crypt, only divided from it by that space 
which allows room for the gate of the crypt, 
on the side of the Qiblah. This gate, also, is 
disjointed from the base of the Qiblah; it is 
between the two. Below the gate of the crypt 
is a stone staircase, whereby one may descend 
into the crypt. In the midst of this crypt is 
a dark-brown leather carpet, upon which 
pilgrims stand when they visit the foundation 
of the Rock; it is npon the eastern side. 
There are also columns of marble abutting 
on the lower side upon the path of the rows 
of trees upon the side of the Qiblah, and on 
the other side forming buttresses to the 
extremity of the Rock; these are to hinder 
it from shaking on the side of the Qiblah. 
There are buildings besides these. There is 
a building in the Chapel of the Rock. Be¬ 
neath the chapel, the spot marked by the 
angels’ fingers is in the Rock, on the western 
side, divided from the print of the glorious 
Foot above-mentioned, very near to it, over 
against the western gate,at the end.’” (izisi. 
Jerusalem , from the Arabic MS. of Jalalu’d- 
din as-Suyutl, Reynolds’ ed. 1885.) 

Dr. Robinson ( Biblical Researches , vol. i. 
p. 297) says the followers of Muhammad 
under ‘Umar took possession of the Holy 
City a.d. 636, and the Khalifah detennined 
to erect a mosque upon the site of the Jewish 
Temple. An account of this undertaking, as 
given by Muslim historians, will be found in 
the article on Jerusalem. The historianc 
of the crusades all speak of this great 
$akhrah as the Templum Z)omtm,and describe 
its form and the rock within it. (Will, 7yr., 
8, 2, ib. 12, 7. Jac . de Vitriac , c. 62.) 

Lieut. E. R. Conder, R.E., remarks that 
the Dome of the Rock belongs to that obscure 
period of Saracenic art, when the Arabs had 
not yet created an architectural style of 
their own, and when they were in the habit of 
employing Byzantine architects to build their 
mosques. The Dome of the Rock, Lieut, Con¬ 
der says, is not a mosque, as it is sometimes 
wrongly called, but a “ station ” in the outer 
court of the Masjidu l-Aqea. 

We are indebted to this writer for the fol¬ 
lowing account of the gradual growth of the 
present building (Tent Work in Palestine , 
vol. ii. p. 320) 

«In a.d. 831 the Caliph El Mamfln restored 
the Dome of the Rock, and, if I am correct, 
enclosed it with an outer wall, and gave it its 
present appearance. The beams in the roof 
of the arcade bear, as above-stated, the date 
913 a.d. ; a well-carved wooden cornice, 
hidden by the present ceiling, must then 
have been visible beneath them. 

“In 1016 a.d. the building was partly 
destroyed by earthquake. To this date 
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belong restoration* of the original mosaics 
in the dome, as evidenced by inscriptions. 
The present wood-work of the cupola was 
erected by Hnsein, son of the Sultan Hakem, 
as shown by an inscription dated 1022 a.d. 

“ The place next fell into the hands of 
the Crusaders, who christened it Templum 
Domini, and established in 1112 A. D. a chapter 
of Canons. 

“The Holy Rock was then cut into its 
present shape and covered with marble slabs, 
an altar being erected on it. The works were 
carried on from 1116 a.d. to 1186 a.D. The 
beautiful iron grille between the pillars of 
the dome and various fragments of carved 
work are of this date, including small altars 
with sculptured capitals, having heads upon 
them—abominations to the Moslem, yet still 
preserved within the precincts. The interior 
of the outer wall was decorated in the twelfth 
century with frescoes, traces of which still 
remain. The exterior of the same wall is 
surmounted by a parapet, with dwarf pillars 
and arches, which is first mentioned by John 
of Wurtzburg, but must be as old as the 
round arches of the windows below. The 
Crusaders would seem to have filled up the 
parapet arches, and to have ornamented 
the whole with glass mosaic, as at Bethle¬ 
hem. 

“In 1187 a.d. Saladin won the city, tore 
up the altar, and once more exposed the 
bare rock, covered up the frescoes with 
marble slabs, and restored and regilded the 
dome, as evidenced by an inscription in it 
dating 1189 a.d. 

“InJ318 a,d. the lead outside and the 
gilding within were restored by Nakr ed Din, 
as evidenced by an inscription. 

“ In 1620 a.d. the Sultan Soliman cased 
the bases and upper blocks of the columns 
with marble. The wooden cornice, attached 
to the beam between the pillars, seems to be 
of this period, and the slightly-pointed marble 
casing of the arches under the dome is pro¬ 
bably of the same date. The windows bear 
inscriptions of 1628 a.d. The whole exterior 
was at this time covered with Kish&ni tiles, 
attached by copper hooks, as evidenced by 
inscriptions dated 1561 a.d. The doors were 
restored in 1564 A.D., as also shown by in¬ 
scriptions. 

“The date of the beautiful wooden ceiling 
of the cloisters is not known, but it partly 
covers the Cufic inscription, and this dates 
72 A.H. (688 a.d.), and it hides the wooden 
cornice, dating probably 913 a.d. The ceiling 
is therefore probably of the time of Soli¬ 
man. 

“ In 1880 a.d. the Sultan Mahmud, and in 
1873-75 a.d. the late Abdu ’1-Aziz, repaired 
the Dome, and the latter period was one 
specially valuable for those who wished to 
study the history of the place. 

“ Such is a plain statement of the gradual 
growth of the building. The dates of the 
various inscriptions on the walls fully agree 
with the circumstantial accounts of the 
Arab writers who describe the Dome of the 
Rock. 1 ' [JXBUSALBU.] 
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SAKINAH A word 

I which occnrs in the Qur’an five times. (1) 
For that which was in the Ark of the Covenant, 
1 Surah ii. 249: “The sign of bis (Saul’s) 
I kingdom is that there shall come to you the 
Ark (TabuCs with the taklnah in it from your 
! Lord, and the relics that the family of Moses 
and the family of Aaron left, and the angels 
bear it,” With reference to this verse, al- 
Baifawi, the great Muslim commentator, 
•ays: “The ark here mentioned is the box 
containing the Books of Moses (Arabic 
Tauret, namely, the Torah , or Law), which was 
made of box-wood and gilded over with gold, 
and was three cnbits long and two wide, and 
in it was * the sakinah from your Lord.’ The 
meaning of which is, that with the Ark there 
was tranquillity and peace, namely, the 
Taurat (Books of Moses), because when 
Moses went forth to war he always took the 
Ark with him, which gave repose to the 
hearts of the children of Israel. But some 
say that within that Ark there was an idol 
made either of emerald or sapphire, with the 
head and tail of a cat, and with two wings; 
and that this creature made a noise when 
the Ark was carried forth to war. But others 
say that the Ark contained images of the 
prophets, from Adam to Moses. Others 
assert that the meaning of sakinah is ‘ know¬ 
ledge and sincerity.’ Others, that the Ark 
contained the tables of the Law, the rod of 
Moses, and Aaron’s turban.” (Tafstru 7- 
Baifdtoi, Fleischer’s ed., vol. ii. p. 128.) 

(2) It is also used in the Qur’an for help 
and confidence or grace. Surah xlviii. 26: 
“ When those who misbelieved put in their 
hearts pique—the pique of ignorance—and 
God sent down His Saktnah upon His Apostle 
and npon the believers, and obliged them to 
keep to the word of piety.” Al-B&izawi 
says that in this verse the word saktnah 
means the tranquillity and repose of soul, 
which is the meaning given in all Arabic dic¬ 
tionaries. 

The word occurs in three other places in 
a similar sense :— 

Surah ix. 26 : “ God sent down His Saktnah 
upon His Apostle and upon the believers, 
and sent down armies which ye could not see, 
and punished those who did not believe.” 

Surah ix. 40 : “ God sent down His SzJcinah 
npon him, and aided him with hosts.” 

Surah xlviii. 2: “It is He who sent down 
the sakinah into the hearts of believers, that 
they might have faith added to faith,” 

None of the Muslim commentators seem to 
understand that the Arabic a ; , Sakinah is 

identical with the Hebrew Shechinah, 

a term which, although not found in the 
Bible, has been used by the later Jews, aud 
borrowed by the Christians from them, to 
express the risible Majesty of the Divine 
Presence, especially when resting or dwelling 
between the Cherubin on the Mercy Seat 
in the Tabernacle, and in the Temple of 
Solomon. Rabbinical writers identify the 
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Shechtnah with the Holy Spirit, end some 
Christian writers have thought that the three¬ 
fold expression for the Deity—the Lord, the 
Word of the Lord, and the ShecJiinah— indi¬ 
cates the knowledge of a trinity of persons 
in the God-head. 

For the Talmudic views regarding the 
Shechinah, the English reader can refer to 
Dr. Hershon’s Talmudic Miscellany (Trtibner 
6 Co., London). 

SALAF (1) Ancestors; men 

of repute for piety and faith in past generations. 

(2) Money lent without interest, [salam.] 

SALAM A contract invol¬ 

ving an immediate payment of the price, and 
admitting a delay in the delivery of the arti¬ 
cles purchased. The word used in the Hadis 
is generally salaf. In a sale of this kind, the 
seller is called musallam ilai-hi ; the pur¬ 
chaser, rabbu 's-salam, and the goods pur- , 
chased, musallam-fi-ki. (Kitdbu t-Ta'rxfat.) j 

as-SALAM ((A-K). . “ The | 

Peace(ful) one. (1) One of the ninety-nine 
names or attributes of God. It occurs once 
in the Qur’an, Surah lix. 20: “He is God, 
than whom there is no other . . . the Peace- 
|ul." Al-Bai?awi explains the word a* He 
who ie free from all Ipse or harm 

r 1 )- , t ... 

(2) As-Salamu i alai-kum fA-J*), 

K The peace be on you,” the common saluta¬ 
tion amongst Muslims, [baldtatiohj. 

as-SALAT , in construction 

frequently spelled pi. t a ^ at - 

The term used in the Quran, as well as 
amongst all MnsUms in every part ol the 
world, lor the liturgical form of prayer, 
which is recited five times a day, an account 
of which is given in the article on pkatsr. 
Its equivalent in Persian and Urdu is 
which has been corrupted into nwK* by the 
Afghans. The word occurs with this mean¬ 
ing in the Qur’an, Surah n. 289: 
the prayers,” and in very many other places. It 
has also the meaning of prayer or suppl icahon 
in its general sense, e.g. Surah ix. 10<. Pr y 
for them, of a truth thy prayers shall assure 
their mindBAlso blessing, e.g. Surah 
86: “ Verily God and His Angels bUss (not 
«< pray for,” as rendered by Palmer) the Pro- 
Whet/’ (See Lane’s Dictionary, in loco.) 

*The word salat occurs with various com¬ 
binations used to exprese different periods, 
and also special occasions of prayer. 

The five stated liturgical prayers which 
are held to be of divine institution 

m Salitu 'l-Zohr, the meridian prayer. 

/«) Saiatu ’ l-‘A$r, the afternoon prayer. 

(8) Saiatu 'l-Maghrib, the sunset prayer. 

U) Saiatu 'U'lshS, the night prayer. 

>6) Saiatu 'l-Fair, the prayer at dawn. 
(OfeaThe |midday prayer is reckoned the 

flr Aleo for*the three voluntary dally lltnr- 

frwL 9 JV-ftArao. when the sun hae well 

risen. 
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(2) Saiatu 'l-Zuka, about 11 AJt. 

(8) SaHtu 'l-Tahajjud, after midnight. 
Liturgical prayers said on special occa¬ 
sions are given below. [frat*b.J 

sati A ttt ’l-hAjah (ie-un a*). 

« Prayer of necessity.” Four rak*ah prayers, 
or, according to some, twelve rak‘ahs recited 
after the night prayer in times of necessity, 
or troublo. (Raddu 7-A/uAfar, vol. i. p. 719.) 

SALATU ’L-'IDAIN U-). 

“Prayers of the two festivals." The two 
rak'ah prayers recited on the two Muham¬ 
madan festivals, the ‘tdn 1-Fitr and the 
<Idn '1-Arhi. 

SALlTU ’L-ISTEEEARAH (tt* 
S.Wa-N). Lit. “ Prayer for conciliat- 
ing favour.” Two rak‘ahs recited for suc¬ 
cess in an undertaking. Jibir relates that 
Muhammad taught him Istiihdrah, and that 
after reciting two rak'ahs he should-thus sup¬ 
plicate God : « 0 God, I seek Thy good help 
in Thy great wisdom. I pray for ability to 
I act through Thy power. 1 ask this thing of 
thy goodness. Thou knowest, but I know 
not. Thou art powerful, but I am not. Thou 
art knower of secrets. O God, if Thou 
knowest that the matter which I am about 
to undertake is good for my religion, for my 
life, for my future, then make it easy, and 
prosper me in it. But if it is bad for my 
religion, my life, and my future, then put it 
away from me, and show me what is good. 

(Mishkdty book iv. 40.) 

SALATU ’L - ISTISQA’ (BU 
from taqy, “Watering.” 
Two rak‘ah prayers recited in the time of 
dearth. 

$ALlTU ’L - JINAZAH (a- 

|. v . ¥ tt) The funeral Mmoe. 

(bUBIAL OF TOT DEAD, JWAXAH.J 

SALATU ’L-JUM‘AH (M a.). 

Lit, “ The prayer of assembly." The Friday 
Prayer. It consists of two rak‘ahs recited 
at the time of or midday prayer on 

Friday, [fbidat, xhctbah.) 

SALATU ’L-KBAUF a.). 

The u Prayers of Fear.” Two rak'ahs of 
prayers recited first by one regiment and 
then by another in time of war, when the 
usual prayers cannot be recited for fear of 
the enemy. Theae prayers are founded upon 
an injunction in the Qur’in, SOrah iv. 109 : 
u Xnd when ye go to war in the land, It shall 
be no sin for you to curtail your prayers, if ye 
fear that the enemy come uponyou.” This was 
also the Talmudic law (Tr. BeracAotA iv. 4): 
“He that goetn in a dangerous place may 
( pray a short prayer.” 

SALATU ’L-KBUSUF (O— 
n r *tt) Prayers said at an eclipse 
1 of the moon, consisting of two rak'ahs of 
prayer ( MisAkdt, book iv. ch. Jt) 
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9AULTU 'L-KUSOF Mu). 

Prtjm at an eclipse of the sun, consisting 
of two rak'ahs of prayer. (. Miahkat , book iv. 
ok U.) 

9AL1TU 'L-MARI? Mu). 

44 Prayer of the sick." When a person is 
too siek to stand np in the nsual prayers, he 
ia allowed to recite them either in a reclining 
or sitting posture, provided he performs the 
nsnal ablutions. It is rnled that he shall in 
snoh a case make the prostrations, Ac., men¬ 
tally. (Raddu 7- Muhtar, voL i. p. 891.) 

§alAtu x-witr «u). 

The Witr prayers. The word tptfr means 
either a unit, or an odd number, and is used 
for either a single or odd number of rak‘ah 
prayers recited after the evening prayer 
( 4 isAd f ). (Miahkat, book iv. ch. xxxvi.) 

There is considerable controversy amongst 
the learned doctors as to whether it is /ar*, 
toajib, or sunnaA, bat it is generally held to 
be sunnaA, t.e. founded on the example of the 
Prophet, but with no divine command. 
Amongst the Hanafi eect, it is also known as 
Qunutu 7- Witr, but the Shafl'is recite the 
separately. 

§alAtu ’r-raqba’ib * (&— 

w-fUuM). 44 A prayer for things de¬ 
sired/" Two rak 4 ah prayers recited by one 
who desires some object in this world. Ac¬ 
cording to the orthodox, it is forbidden in 
Ialim. (Raddu 'l-Mubtdr, vol. i. p. 717.) It 
is recited by some persons in the first week 
of the month Rajab. 

RATiATTT 'S-SAFAR (yU1_ Mu). 

44 Prayers of travel” A shortened recital of 
prayor allowed to travellers. It is founded 
on a tradition by Ya‘la ibn Umaiyah, who 
says, 44 1 said to 4 Umar, ‘God hath said, 
44 When ye go to war in the land, it shall be 
no sin for you to shorten your prayers if ye 
fear that the infidels may attack you H ; but 
now verily we are safe in this journey, and 
yet we shorten our prayers.' ‘Umar replied, 
4 1 also wondered at the thing that astonished 
you; but the Prophet said, God hath done 
you a kindness ia curtailing your prayers, 
therefore accept it, Ibn ‘Umar says, 4 1 tra¬ 
velled with the Prophet, and he did not say 
more than two rak*aha of prayer, and Abu 
Bakr and ‘Umar and ‘Usmin did the same.' 
Ibn 4 Abbis says, 4 The Prophet used to say 
on a journey the noon and afternoon prayer 
together, and the sunset and evening prayer 
together.’ " (Miahkat, book iv. ch. xlii.) 

The established prayers for a traveller are, 
therefore, two rak 4 ahs instead of the four farx 
rak 4 ahs at the noon and afternoon and even¬ 
ing prayers, and the usual two far * at the 
morning and the usual three far* at the sun¬ 
set prayers: all voluntary prayers being 
omitted. (Raddu 'l-Muhtar, vol. i. p. 821.) 

9AL1TU ’T-TARAWlH (Mu- 
“ Prayer of re«t.” So called 
because of t? e pause or rest made for ejacu- 
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lations between every four rak*ahs. (*Ahm 
r-Haqq .) 

Twenty rak‘ah prayers recited after the night 
prayer during the month of Ramaf to. They 
are often followed with recitations known as 
lifers [mb] , and form an exciting service of 
devotion. The Imam recites the Xardiei^ 
prayers with a loud voice. 

Abfi Hur&irah says : 44 The Prophet used 
to encourage people to say night prayers in 
Ramazan without ordering them positively, 
and would say, 4 He who stands up in prayer 
at night, for the purpose of obtaining reward, 
will have all his sins pardonedthen the 
Prophet died, leaving the prayers of Ramazan 
in this way." It is said ‘Umar instituted the 
present custom of reciting the twenty rak‘ahs.” 
( Miahkat , book iv. ch. xxxviii.) [haw ax ah.] 

9ALATU ’T-TASBlH «-). 

“Prayer of praise.” A form of prayer 
founded on the following tradition related by 
Ibn ‘Abbas, who says:— 

“ Verily the Prophet said to my father, 4 0 
‘Abbas I 0 my undo! shall I not give to you, 
shall I not present unto you, shall I not in¬ 
form you of a thing which covers acts of sin? 
When you perform it, God will forgive your 
sins, your former sins, and your latter sins, 
and those sins which you did unknowingly, 
and those which you did knowingly, your 
great sins, and your small Bins, your disclosed 
sins and your concealed sins ? It is this, 
namely, that you recite four rak'ahs of 
prayer, and in each rak‘ah recite the Fdtihatu 
l-liitab (t.e. the Introductory chapter of 
the Qur'an), and some other Surah of 
the Qur’an; and when you have recited 
these portions of the Qur’in in the position 
of Qiyam, thsn say, 44 Holiness to God f " (5u6- 
hana^Udhi), and “Praise be to God I ” (Wa 
’ l-Hamdu li-'l/dhi), and 44 There is no deity 
but God I ” ( Wa id Ilaba ilia huwa\ and “ God 
is most great! ” ( Wa Hldhu Akbar ), fifteen 
times. Then perform a ruku* and recite it 
ten times; then raise up your head and 
say it ten times, then make the sajdah and 
say it ten times ; then raise your head and say 
it ten times ; then make another sajdah, and 
say it ten times, then raise your head again 
and say it ten times ; altogether seventy-five 
times in every rak 4 ah; and do this in each of 
the rak ( ah. If you are able to say this form 
of prayer every day, then do so, but if not, 
do it once every Friday, and if not each week, 
then say it once a month, and if not once a 
month, then say it once a year, and if not onoe 
a year, then do it once in your lifetime.’" 
(Miahkat, book iv. ch. xli.) 

The foregoing is a striking illustration of 
the mechanical character of the Muslim reli¬ 
gion as regards its system of devotion 
[mb.] 

SALE, The Law of. [bai 4 .] 

SALlB W A crucifix; ft 

cross.” [cboss.] 

§ALIH (fclU). A prophet men¬ 
tioned in the QurAn (Sarah vii 71), who waa 
sent to the tribes 4 Ad and fiamfid. Al- 
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Qaisiwi ssys he *u the son of ‘Ubsid, the 
^ o7k.lt, the eon of M&alh, the .on of 
•Ubsid, the son of Hitir, the son 0, S*“ ud : 
Bochart thinks he must bo the Pileg of 
Genesis xi. 16. D’Herbelot makes him the 
Saleh of Gonesis xL 18. 

The following is the aeoonnt of him in the 

Qor'&n, with the commentators remarks n 

fa/ie* (see Lane’s Selection* 2nd ed., by Mr. 

Stanley Lane Poole):— p . bwi . 

U And We sent nnto the tribe of Thamood 
their brother Silih. Ho saidj 0 mypeonle, 
worship God. To hare no other deity than 
Him. A miraculous proof of my veracity hath 
come onto yon from your Lord, this she- 
eamel of God being a sign unto yon. \Ue 
had caused her, at their demand, to come forth 
tom the heart of a rock.] Therefore let her 
feed in God’s earth, and do her no bann, lest 
a painful punishment seize you. And remem- 

be? how He hath appointedyouTicegerent. 

in the earth after [the tnbe of] A d, and 
■riven you a habitation in the earth, ye 
SIk. yourselves, on it. ptata* 
wherein ye dwelt in summer, and cut the moun¬ 
tains into houses wherein ye dwell in winter 
Remember then the benefits of God, and do 
not evil in the earth, noting coiTuptly.—The 
chiefs who were elated with pride, among his 
people, said unto those who were esteemed 
w^lmV «nmeht to those who had believed 
among SKo ye know that $dlih hath been 
sent unto this ? And they hamstrung the she- 
camel (Kuddr [the eon of Sdlif] doing to by 

SSfn ‘bw yr M Oasm^i 

and they impiously transgressed the com¬ 
mand of their Lord, and eaid.O §4hh, bnng 
upon us that punishment with which thou 
threatenest u. for killing her, if thou be [one] 
of the apostles. And the violent concision 
(a great earthquake, and a cry /rom heaven) 
assailed them, and in the morning they were 
in their dwellings prostrate and dead. So he 
turned away from them, and said, 0 my 
people, I have brought unto you the message 

oTmy Lord and given you fiuthful counsel; 

but ye loved not faithful counsellors. 
(Surah vii. 71-77.) 

SALIE Ijit - “ A , tra ' 

veUer.” A term used by the mystics for a 
devotee, or one who has started on the tea- 
venly journey, [scri.} 

SALSABlL 

softly flowing. A fountain “ 
mentioned inthe Qur’an in Surahlxxvi. 19, 
and from which the Muslims in heavenare 
Mid to drink. “A spring therein named 
Saltabil, and there shall go round about 
them immortal boys." 

SALUTATIONS. Arabic as-soldm 
“ peace.” T<uKm(pJ~*), Heb. 
Shalom, the act of giving the prayer 
of pesos ; pL tastmit. The duty of giving 
and^tuming * salutation is founded on ex- 


OTessinjunoSina to the Qor’in. 

P Sir ah xxlv. 61: “ When ye enter houses, 
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then greet each other with a saluUtlon from 
God, the Blessed and the Good.' 

Sarah iv. 88: “When ye are saluted with 
a salutation, salute ye with a^ better than it, 
or return the samo salutation." 

*Ali says that Muhammad established it as 
an incumbent duty that one Muslim should 
salute another. rwnuH.] The ordbiary 
salutations of the Muslim is >• at-Salamu'alai- 
turn,” i.e. “ The peace be on you." Am tM 
usual reply is •* Wa • alai-kum tu-salam, i.e. 

« And on you olso be the peace. 

The supposed origin of this salutation is 
given in a tradition by Aba Hurairah, who 

relatoe that the Prophet said_ 

« God created Adam in his own likeness, 
and his stature was sixty cubits; and God 
said to Adam,‘Go and salute that party of 
angels who are sitting down, and “.ten 
to their answer; for verily it shall be the 
salutation and reply for you and your chil¬ 
dren.’ Adam then went and said to the 
angels, * as-Salamu M. 1 The peace 

be on you,’ and the angel, replied, ‘as- 
Salamu 'alaika wa rahmatu Uahl, i.«. The 
peace be on thee, and the mercy of God. 

This form is now usually given in rej>ly 
by devout persons. (Sab /-B«44ari, 
d 919 ) 

P ‘ Muhammad instructed his people as follow* 
regarding the use of the salutation 
T« The person riding must salute one on 
foot, and he who is walking must salute those 
who are sitting, and the small must salute 
the larger, and the person of higher degree 
the lower. It is therefore a religion* duty 
for the person of high degree, when 
ing one of a lower degree; the giving of the 
Saiam being regarded as a benediction. For, 
says Muhammad, «the nearest people to God 
are those who salute first. When a party i* 
passing, it is sufficient if one of them give the 
salutation, and, in like manner, it is ^Orient 
if one of the party return it of those sitting 

d °The Jews in the time of Muhammad seem 
to have made the salutation a subject of an¬ 
noyance to Muhammad ; for it is related when 
they went to the Prophet they used to say, 
«A*-sammu *alai-ka* “ On you be poison. 
To which the Prophet alway* replied, Wa 
•a/ai-Jfca,” “ And on you.” __ . , 

Usamah ibn Zaid says: ‘‘The Prophet 
onoe passed a mixed assembly of Muslim 
polytheists, idolaters, and Jews, and be gave 

the salutation, but he meant it only for the 

Muslims." .. ww 

Jarir relates that on one occasion the Pro¬ 
phet met a party of women, and gave them 
the salutation. But this is contrary to the 
usual practice of Muhammadans; and Abdu 
’l-Haqq. in his commentary on this tradition, 
says: “ This praotice was peculiar to the 
Prophet, for the laws of Islam forbid a man 
saluting a woman unless she is old. 

In the East it is usual to raise the right 
hand (the raising of the left hand 
respectful, as it is the hand used for legal 
ablutions) when giving the Salim, but this 
custom, common though it be, is net In •*’ 
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eordanee with the tradition!. For 'Amr ibn 
Shu'aib relates, from his fore-fathers, that 
the Prophet said, “ He is not of ns who likens 
himself to another. Do not copy the Jews 
or the Christians in your salutation. For a 
Jew's salntatien is by raising his fingers, and 
the Christians salute with the palm of the 
hand. ( Mishkat , book xxii. ch. i/) 

In Central Asia, the salutation is generally 
given without any motion of the body, in 
accordance with the above tradition. 

SALVATION. The Arabic word 
najat (SW*), “ salvation,” only occurs 
once in the Qur'in, namely, SQran xl. 44: 
“ O my people 1 how is it that I bid you to 
salvation , but that ye bid me to the fire ? ” 
Nor is the word generally used in Muslim 
works of divinity, although the orthodox sect 
of Muslims olaims for itself the title of Ndji- 
or those who are being saved. 

The word magbfirah , “ forgiveness,” is fre¬ 
quently used in the Qur'an to express what 
Christians understand by “ salvation *; also 
Islam , /man, and Dm, words which express 
the idea of a state of salvation. 

According to IsUm, a man obtains salva¬ 
tion by a recital of the Kalimah , or creed ; 
but if, he be an evil doer, he will suffer the 
pains of a purgatorial fire until his sins are 
atoned for; whilst he who has not accepted 
the Muslim creed will endure the pains of 
everlasting punishment, [hell.] 

ab.9AMAD(xmJ\). “TheEternal.” 
One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. It occurs once in the Qur'an, Surah 
cxii.: “ God the Eternal” 

In its original meaning, it implies a lord, 
because one repairs to him in exigencies; or 
when applied to God, because affairs are 
stayed or rested on Him. Hence, according 
to al-Mubkam, in /oco, and the Lifdnu 7-‘ Arab, 
it signifies the Being that continues for ever— 
the Eternal One. 

8AMAHAH (J-W-). [Burin, 
owes.] 

SAMARITAN, [ia-samibi.] 

as-SAMI* “ The Hearer.” 

One of the ninety-nine names or attributes of 
God. The word frequently occurs in the 
Qur'in. 

ab-SAMIRI Mentioned 

in the Qur’an (Surah xx. 67: “As-Samiri 
has led them astray") as the person who 
made the golden calf for the Children of 
Israel In Professor Palmer’s translation, it 
is rendered “ the Samaritan," which is ac¬ 
cording to al-Balfftwi, who says his name 
was Mfisi ibn £afar, of the tribe of Samari¬ 
tans. [non*.] 

SAMUEL. Arabic I»hma%oil 
(Jt,-**!), or Shamml ; Hob. 

referred to in the Qur'in (Sfirah ii. 247) as 
“ the prophet ” to whom the Children of 


Israel said, “ Raise for us a King, and we 
will fight for him in God's way.” 

Husain, the commentator, says it is not 
quite certain who .he was. He was either 
Yusha 1 ibn NOn, or Sham'un ibn Saflyi, or 
Ishmawil ( Tafsir-i-Husaini, p. 65.) 

The Kamalan give his name as Shamml, 
but say it was originally IsmSxl , and that the 
meaning is the same. 

§AN‘A* (*Uj-). A city in al- 

Yaman, the Viceroy of which, Abrahatn *1- 
A s hr am, an Abyssinian Christian, marched 
with a large army and some elephants upon 
Makkah, with the intention of destroying the 
Temple (see Qur’an, Surah cv.) in the year 
Muhammad was born. Hence the year was 
known as that of the Elephant. 

SANAD (aj~). Lit. “ That on 

which one rests, as a pillar or cushion.” An 
authority ; a document; a warrant. A term 
used in Muslim law. 

SANAM (^-*), pi. asndm. The 

word used in tne Qur’in for an idol, e.g. 
Surah xiv. 38: “ Turn me and my sons away 
from serving idols ” [idols.] 

SANCTUARY. The Prophet for. 

bade putting a murderer to death in a 
mosque, but he may be takon by force from 
the mosque and slain outside the building. 
The same rule applies to persons guilty of 
theft. ( Mishlcdt, book iv. ch. viii.) 

The custom of sanctuary was derived from 
the Levitical law of refugo. The six cities being 
established as cities of refuge for the invo¬ 
luntary manalayor. The altar of burnt offer¬ 
ings was also a place of refuge for those who 
had undesignedly committed smaller offences. 
(Deut. xix. 11, 12; Joshua xx.) According 
to Lecky ( European Morals , voL ii. p. 42), 
the right of sanctuary was possessed by the 
Imperial statues and by the Pagan temples. 
Bingham (Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 554) says it 
seems to have been introduced into the Chris¬ 
tian Church by Constantine. 

SANDALS, [shois.] 

SAQAR (yu). “ A scorching 

heat." According to the commentator, al- 
Baghawi it is the special division of hell set 
apart for the Magi. It is mentioned thus in 
the Qur’an:— 

Surah liv. 48: “ Taste ye the touch of 
lagar.” 

Surah lxxiv. 26: M I will broil him in saqar ! 
And what shall make thee know what saqar 
is? " It leaveth nought and spareth nought, 
blackening the skin of man. 

S4-RACEN. A term used by 
Christian writers for the followers of Muham¬ 
mad, and applied not only to the Arabs, but 
to the Turks and other Muslim nations. 

There ie much uncertainty as to the origin 
of this word. The word Jo pajcqvo? was 
used by Ptolemy and Pliny, and also by Am- 
mianus and Procopins, for certain Oriental 
tribes, long before the death of Muhammad 
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(see Gibbon). Some etymologists derive it | 
from the Arabic sharg, “ the rising sun, the 
East” (see Wedgwood's Diet). Others from 
tahrff, “ a desert,”—the people of the desert 
(see Webster). Gibbon thinks it may be from 
the Arabic saraqah, “ theft,” denoting the 
thievish character of the nation; whilst some 
have even thought it may be derived from 
Sarah the wife of the Patriarch Abraham. 

SARAH. Arabic Sarah Heb. 
mfc?, Greek 2a/*pa. Abraham’s wife. 
Not*mentioned by name in the Qur’an, but re¬ 
ferred to in Surah xi. 74“ And his wife was 
standing by laughing, and We gave her the 
glad tidings of Isaac, and of Jacob after 
Isaac.” 

SARAQAH (i*r). [theft.] 

SARF (-V). (1) A term used 

for a special kind of sale or exchange. Ac¬ 
cording to the ffidayah , bai'u or farf 

sale, means a pure sale, of which the articles 
opposed to each other in exchange are both 
representatives of price, as gold for gold or 
silver for silver. (See Hamilton s Htdayah, 

vol. ii.p. 551.) , . 

(2) That part of grammar which relates to 
the declining of nouns and the conjugating of 
verbs. 

SARlH (rir*)’ Explicit or clear. 

A term used in Muslim law for that which is 
express in contradistinction to that which is 
jhndyaAior implied. For example, the 
V-farift,is an explicit form of divorce, whilst 
faldqu 'l-kindyah is an implied form of 
divorce, as when a man says to his wife, 

“ Thou art free.” 

SARIQ(jjW- A thief, [theft.] 

SATAN. Arabic Shaif.an 

[devil.] 

SATE (»*•)♦ A curtain or veil. 

A term used for the seclusion of women, 
called also hijab. In the Traditions it ^is 
used for necessary and decent attire, ww i- 
satr being a special chapter in the Mishkatu 
'l-Matabih (book iv. ch. ix.). The satr for a 
man being from the waist to the knee, and 
for a free woman from the neck to the feet; 
but for a slave girl from the waist to the knee 
as in the case of a man. That part of the 
body which must be so covered is called 
‘ouroA or ‘aura*, “ shame or modesty, from 
which the Hindustani word, ‘ourof, “a 
woman,” is derived, [habim, women.] 

SATTOQAH (%*-)• Base coin. 
The term is used for a coin which is current 
amongst merchants, but fs not received at the 
public treasury. Coins in which the pure 
metal predominates are not considered base. 
(See Hamilton’s Htdayah, vol ii. p. 560.) 

SATJDAH 0ne of tlie 

wives of Muhammad. She was the widow of 
Sakrftn, a Quraish, and one of the early com¬ 
panions of the Prophet. Muhammad mar- 
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ried her within two months of the death of 
Khadijah. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet, new ed. 
p. 117.) She died A.H. 55. 

SAUL. Arabic Taint Heb. 

King of Israel. Mentioned 

in the*Qur’an as a king raised up of God to 
reign over Israel, to whom was given an ex¬ 
cellent degree of knowledge and personal 

a hYfollowing is the account given of Saul 
in the Qur’ftn, with Mr. Lane’s rendering of 
the commentator’s remarks in italics . (Mr. 
Stanley Lane Poole’s 2nd Ed.) 

u Hast thou not considered the assembly 
of the children of Israel after the death of 
Moses, when they said unto a prophet of 
theirs, namely Samuel , Set up for us a king, 
under whom we will fight in the way of God? 

He said unto them , If fighting be prescribed 
as incumbent on you, will ye, peradventure, 
abstain from fighting? They replied, And 
wherefore should we not fight in the way of 
God, since we have been expelled from our 
habitations and our children by their having 
been taken prisoners and slain f—The people of 
Goliath [Jaloot] had done thus unto them.— 
But when fighting was commanded them, 
they turned back, excepting a few of them, 
who crossed the river with Saul And God 
knoweth the offenders. And the prophet 
begged his Lord to send a king; whereupon he 
consented to send Saul And their prophet 
said unto them, Verily God hath set up Saul 
as your king. They said, How shall he have n 
the dominion over us, when we are more 
worthy of the dominion than he, (for he was 
not of the royal lineage , nor of the prophetic 9 
and he was a tanner , or a tender of flocks or 
herds,) and he hath not been endowed with 
ample wealth ? He replied, Verily God hath 
chosen him as king over you, and increased 
him in largeness of knowledge and of body, 
(for he was the wisest of the children of Israel 
at that time, and the most comely of them , and 
the most perfect of them in make,) and God 
giveth his kingdom unto whom He pleaseth; 
and God is ample «n His beneficence, knowing 
with respect to him who is worthy of the king* 
dom.— And their prophet said unto them, 
when they demanded of him a sign in proof of 
his kingship, Verily the sign of his kingship 
shall be that the ark shall come unto you (m 
it were the images of the prophets; Goa sent if 
down unto Adam, and it passed into their pos¬ 
session; but the Amalehtes took it from them 
by force : and they used to seek victory thereby 
over their enemy, and to advance it in the fight, 
and to trust in it, as He—whose name be 
exalted!—hath said ): therein is tranquillity 
[s akin ah] from your Lord, and relics of what 
the family of Moses and the family of Aaron 
have left: namely, the two shoes (or sandals) 
of Moses, and his rod, and the turban of 
Aaron, and a measure of the manna that used 
to descend upon them, and the fragments of 
the tables [of the Law]: the angel* shall 
bear it. Verily in this shall be a sign unto 
you of his kingship , if ye be believers. .Accor* 
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inglu the angels bore it between heaven and 
earthy while they looked at if, until they placed 
it by Saul ; whereupon they acknowledged hit 
kingship, and battened to the holy war ; and 
he chose of their young men seventy thousand. 

“ And when Saul went forth with the 
troop e from Jerusalem , and it was violently 
hot weatker f aud they demanded of him water , 
he said, Verily God will try yon by a river, 
that the obedient among you , and the diso¬ 
bedient , may appear , (and it was between the 
Jordan ana Palestine), and whoso drinketh 
thereof, he is not of my party (but he who 
tasteth not thereof, he is of my party), 
oxcepting him who takes forth a draught m 
his hand, and is satisfied therewith, not 
adding to it; for he it of my party; —then 
they drank thereof abundantly , excepting a 
few of them, who were content only with the 
handfid of water. It is related that it sufficed 
them for their own drinking and for their 
beasts , and they were three hundred and some¬ 
what more than ten. And when he had passed 
over it, he and those who believed with him, 
they said, We have no power to-day to con¬ 
tend against Goliath and his troops. And 
they were cowardly, and passed not ovtr it. 
They who held it as certain that they should 
meet God at the resurrection (and they were 
those who had passed over it) said, How many 
a small body of men hath overcome a groat 
body by the permission (or will) of God! 
And God is with the patient, fo defend and 
aid.—And when they went forth to battle 
against Goliath and his troops, they said, 0 
onr Lord, pour upon us patience, and make 
firm onr feet, by strengthening our hearts for 
the holy war, and help us against the unbe¬ 
lieving people!—And they routed thorn by 
the piermission (or will) of God, and David, 
who was in the army of Saul, slew Goliath.” 
(Surah ii. 247-252.) 

SAUM ( rr ). “Fasting” The 

usual Arabic term used for this religious act 
whether during the Ramazan or at any other 
time. Its equivalent in Persian is roxah. 

[FASTING, RAMAZAN.] 

9AUMU 'T-TATAWWU* (fy— 
A voluntary fast other than 
the month of Ramazin. 

SAUT (VO- [dikbah.] 

SAWAB (v*V)- “Recompense; 

reward”; e.g. Qur’an, Surah iii. 195: “ A re¬ 
ward from God; for God, with Him are tho 
host rewards 

ab-SAWADU ’L-A'ZAM 

Lit. “The exalted multi- 
tude.” A term usod in tho Traditions and in 
Muslim theology for the ABsombly of God, or 
the congregation of faithful men, or for a 
large majority. 

SAWA’IM pi. of Sa’imah. 

Flocks and herds which arc grating and for 
whioh xakdt must be collected. [zazat.] 
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SCHOOLS. Arabic maktab 
pi. malcatib-, madratah pi. 

maddris. According to Muslim law, all edu¬ 
cation should be carried on in connection 
with religious instruction, and consequently 
schools are genor&lly attached to mosques 
[EDUCATION.] 

SCRIPTURE, HOLY. The ex- 

pression, “ Holy Scripture,” is rendered in 
Persian by Pdk Nawishtah (Aiay 
Holy Writing," its equivalent in Arabic being 
al-Kitdbu ’ l-Muqaddas ,“ the 

Holy Book," or Kaldmu Utah (ilH “ the 
Word of God." Theso terms, whilst they are 
generally understood by Muslims to refer to 
the Qur’an, more correctly include all books 
acknowledged by Muhammadans to be tho 
Word of God. They profess to receive all the 
Jewish Scripture and the New Testament as 
well as the Qur’in as the revealed Word of 
God. [prophets, inspiration.] 

SCULPTURE Arabic an?db 
(^Urt). The making of carved, 
graven, or sculptured figures, is understood 
to be forbidden m the Qur’an under the term 
fanam (^*jl»), “ an idol " (see Surah xiv. 38) ; 
also in Surah v, 92: “Verily wine, and 
games of chance, and statues (anfab), and 
divining arrows, are an abomination of Satan’s 
device.” 

Conseqnently sculpture is not allowed ac¬ 
cording to Muslim law, although ar-R&ghib 
says a ?anam is that which diverts tho mind 
from God. 

SEA. Arabic bahr (»^.)» “ The 

sea," al-babr , is a term applied in the Qur'an 
to the Red Sea, known amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans as the Bahru ' l-Qulrum . [rei> sea.] 
Surahs ii. 47 ; vii. 134. “ The ships that sail 
like mountains in the sea," are amongst tho 
“ signs" of God. (Seo Surah xlii. 31.) In 
Surah Hi. 6, Muhammad swears by “ the 
swelling sea." In Surah xvii. G8 : “ It is the 
Lord who drives the ships for you in the sea, 
that yo may soek after plenty from Him.” In 
Surah xviii. 109, it occurs as an illustration 
of tho boundless character of the Word of 
God. “ Were the sea ink for the words of 
my Lord, tho sea would surely fail,before the 
words of my Lord fail; aye, though wo 
brought as much ink again." 

In Muhammadan works, in the Traditions 
and commentaries, the Arabio bahr is usod 
tor large rivers, as the Euphrates and the 

Nile, in the same sense as the Hobrew D’’ 

T 

yam (but the word nahr, Hobrew 

- ▼ 

ndhar, occurs in tho Qur’&n for “ rivers ”). 

It is rolAtod that Muhammad said, “Let 
nono but three classes of people cross the sea 
(for it has fire under it which causes its 
troublod motion), namely, (1) those who per¬ 
form the tfajj, or * Pilgrimago 1 ; (2) those 
who make the *umrah, or * visitation"; (3) 
those who go forth to war." ( Majma'u H- 
Bihdr , voL 1. p. 7G.) 
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Th» following ore the names of the sets u 
onrrent in Muh ommadon literature 
Al-Bahru U-Akhiar, the Green or Indian 
Ocean. 

Al-Bahru ’ l-Abyaz , the White or Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. . 

Al-Babru V-A*wad t the Black, or Euxme 

Sea. 

Al-Babru ’ l-Atraq , the Blue or Persian 

Al-Babru 7 -Qulzum, or al-Labru U-Abmar f 
the Red Sea. 

Al-Babru ' l-Lut , the Sea of Lot or Dead 
Sea 

Al-Bahru 7-£4i»r, the «ea of KhUr, the 
Oaspian Sea. 

SEAL OF PROPHECY. Kh&timw 
•n-Nub*mh (fr* A “ ol t °w 

an unusual si 2 e on the Prophet's back, which 
Is said to have been the divine seal which, 
according to the predictions of the Scriptures, 
marked Muhammad as the 41 Seal of the Pro- 
phots," Khiiimu'n-Nabiyin. . 

According to a tradition recorded in the 
M’uhkatu 'l-Matdbih, book iii. ch. 7, it was 
the size of the knob of a bridal canopy. 
Others say it was the size of a pigeon s egg, 
or even the size of a closed fist. 

Shaikh ’Abdu 7-Haqq says 44 it was a piece 
of flesh, very brilliant in appearance, and 
according to some traditions it had secretly 
inscribed teiCAin it, 4 God is one and has no 

^Abfl^Ramei’, whose family were skilled in 
gnrgery, offered to remove it, but Muhammad 
r«fued, saying, 44 The Physician thereof is He 
wlwVaoed it where it is. 

AccorSng to another tradition, Muham¬ 
mad saidX Abd Ram|*\ 44 Come hither and 
touch my ba^k M ; which he did, drawing his 
Angers over thtNirophetical seal, and, behold I 
there was a collection of hairs upon the spot. 
(See Muir, new ed. p. 542.) 

*Abdu 7-Haqq also says it disappeared 
from the Prophet’s back shortly before his 

death. , 

It is not clear how far Muhammad encou¬ 
raged the belief in this supernatural sign of 
Us prophetio mission, but from bis reply to 
Abfl Ram$4\ it would not appear that he 
really attributed any special power to its 
existence, [muhammad.] 

SECTS OF ISLAM. Arabic ,firqak 

pi- fin 2- Muhammad » re- 

Uted to hft/o prophesied that his followers 
would be divided into numerous religions 

'*^Abdu Hah ibn ‘Umar relates that the Pro- 
nhet aald: “Verily it will happen to my 
Soole even as it did to the Children of Israel, 
ftfOhSS.7 of Israel were dirided lnto 
seventy-two sects, and my people will be 
divide! into seventy-three. t °» 

these sects wiU go to HeU except <one sect. 
The Companions said, 44 0 Prophet, whioh is 
that f " Hesaid, 44 The religion which it idto- 
fesaed by me and my Companions. (Muh- 
hat , booh i. ch. vi. pt *.) 
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The number has, however, far exceeded 
the Prophet’s predictions, for the sects of 
Islam even exceed in number and variety 
those of the Christian religion. 

The Sunnis arrogate to themselves the 
title of the Najiyah , or those who are 44 being 
saved ” (as, indeed, do the other seots), but 
within the limits of the Sunni section of Mu¬ 
hammadans there are four which are esteemed 
orthodox,” their differences consisting 
chiefly in minor differences of ritual, and in 
varied interpretations of Muslim law. These 
four orthodox sects or schools of interpreta¬ 
tion amongst the Sunnis, are the Hanafiyah, 
the Shafl'iyah, the Malakiyah, and the Qam- 
baliyah. _ , 

1. The Hanafiyahs are found in Turkey, 

Central Asia, and North India. The founder 
of this sect was the Imfcm Abfl Hanifah, who 
was born at al-Kuf&h, the capital of al- 4 Iriq, 
a.d. 702, or a.h. 80, at which time four of the 
Prophet’s companions were still alive. He 
is the great oracle of jurisprudence, and (with 
his two pupils, the Tmims Abfl Yflsuf and 
Muhammad) was the founder of the Hanafiyah 
Code of Law. ______ 

2. The Shafl 4 iyahs are found in South 
India and Egypt. The founder of thia school 
of interpretation was Imim Muhammad ibn 
Idris aa-Shafi‘i‘, who was born at Aaqalon, In 
Palestine, a.d. 767 (a.h. 150). 

3. The Malaklyahs prevail in Morocco, 

Barbary, and other parte of Africa, and were 
founded by Imim Milik, who was born at al- 
Madinah, a.d. 714 (a.h. 95). He enjoyed the 
personal acquaintance of Abfl Hanifah, and 
he was considered the most learned man of 
his time. , ... 

4. The Hambaliyahs were founded by 
Imim Abfl ‘Abdi Ahmad Ibn Muham¬ 
mad ibn Hambal, who was born at Bagfcdid, 
a.d. 780 (A.H. 164). He attended the leo- 
tures deUvered by ash-Shifi 4 !, by whom he 
was instructed in the Traditions. His fol¬ 
lowers are found in Eastern Arabia, and in 
some parts of Afrioa, but it is the least popu¬ 
lar of the four schools of interpretation. They 
have no Mufti at Makkah, whilst the other 
three sects are represented there. The Wah- 
h&bis rose from this seot. [wahham.J 

Prom the disciples of these four great 
Imims have proceeded an immense number of 
commentaries and other works, all differing 
on a variety of points in their constructions, 
although coinciding in their general prin¬ 
ciples. 

The Ghiydsu 'l-Luyhdt gives the following 
particulars of the seventy-three sects, spoken 
of in the Traditions, arranging them in six 
divisions of twelve sects each, and concluding 
with the Najiyah t or 44 Orthodox " Sunnis. 

I.—Tho kafitxyahy 44 the Separatists," who 
are divided into— 

1. 4 A/awiyak , who esteem the KhaHfah 
♦All to have been a prophet. 

2. Abadiyahf who hold that 4 AH is divine. 

3 Shu'ailivahi who .say 4 All was the flret 
and best ef tne Khallfaha. 

4. Iibdqxyah , who say the age of prophecy 
is not yet completed. 
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5. Zaidiyah, who hold that prayers can 
only be lea by a descendant of ‘All. 

6. ‘AAAastyaA, who say al-‘Abbaa, the 
uncle of Muhammad, was the only rightful 
Im&m. 

7. Imamiyah, who state that the world is 
never left without an Imam of the Banu 
Haehim to lead the prayers. 

8. Nariiiyahy who say it is blasphemy for 
oqe person to say he is better than another. 

9. Tandsukhiyah . who believe in the trans¬ 
migration of souls. 

10. Ldttnxyak, those who curse the names 
of Jalhah, Zubair, and ‘Ayishah. 

11. Raji'iyah, who believe that ‘All is 
hidden in the clouds and will return again to 
this earth. 

12. Murtaziyah, who say it is lawful for 
a Muslim to fight againBt his Im&m. 

II.—The Khdrinyah, “the Aliens,” who 
are divided into— 

1. Arraqxyah , who say there is no holy 
vision now to be obtained by the sons of men, 
as the days of inspiration are past. 

2. JUyd^iyah, who say a man is saved by 
good works, and not by faith. 

8. S<*lab\yah , who say God is indifferent 
to the notions of men, as though He were in 
a state of sleep. 

4. Jdzimiyak, who hold true faith has not 
yet been made evident. 

8. KkaUxyah. who say to run away even 
from double the number of infidels is a mortal 
sin for Muslims. 

6. Kuxiyahf who say that the human body 
is not made ready for prayer unless the 
ablutions be suoh as entirely cleanse the 
body. 

7. Kanniyah, who do not regard the giving 
of nakat as necessary. 

8. MuHaxilahy who maintain that evil 
notions are not according to the decree of 
God, ,and that the prayers of a sinful man 
are not acceptable to God, and that faith is 
of man's free will, and that the Qur’&n is 
created, and that almsgiving and prayer do 
not benefit the dead, and that there is no 
mix** or kitab, Ac., at the Day of Judg¬ 
ment. 

9. Maimunlyah, who hold that belief in the 
unseen is absurd. 

10. Mukkamiyah , who say God has not re¬ 
vealed His will to mankind. 

11. Siranyah , who believe the example of 
the saints is of no importance. 

12. Akhnattyah. who hold that there is no 
punishment for sin. 

UL—The Jabariuah , the “ DenierB of Free 
Will," who are divided into— 

1. Muy{anyah , who hold that both good 
and evil are entirely from God, and man is 
not responsible for his actions. 

2. AJ'dtiyak, who say man is responsible 
for his actions although the power to do and 
to act is alone from God. 

8. Ma*iyah, who believe that man possesses 
an entirely free will. 

4. Tort^tyaA, who say faith without works 
will save a man. 
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5. Baj&tiyah, who believe that as every 
mortal receives according to God's speoial 
gift, it is not therefore lawful for one to give 
to another. 

6. MutamannxyaJi, who hold that gocd 
works are those frrom which comfort and hap¬ 
piness are derived in this world. 

7. Kds/dntyah , they who say punishment 
and reward is indicted by God only according 
to the actions of man. 

8. Jpabibiyah, who hold that as one friend 
never injures another, so God, who U a God 
of love, does not punish his own oreation. 

9. jO&ufxyah, who say that just as a friend 
does not terrify his friend, so God does not 
terrify his people by judgments. 

10. Fiknyah , who say contemplation is 
better than worship, and more pleasing to 
God. 

11. Ucuabxyah , who hold that in the world 
there is no such a thing as fate or predestina¬ 
tion. 

12. Hujjatxyah, who say that inasmuch as 
God doeth everything and everything is of 
God, man cannot be made responsible for 
either good or evil 

IV. —The Qadarxyah , the “ Assertors of 
Free Will," who are divided into— 

1. Ahadiyah, who accept the injunctions 
of God, but not those of the Prophet. 

2. ganawxyaJx, who say there are two 
eternal principles, good and evil; good 
being of Yazdan and evil being of Ahraman. 

8. Kaxsaniyah, who eay .our actions are 
either the oreation of God or they are not. 

4. Shait.dniyah, who deny the personality of 
Satan. 

5. Sharikiyahi who say faith is ghair ma&- 
%, or “ uncreated." 

0. Wakmxyahy who say the actions of man 
are of no consequence, whether they be good 
or evil. 

7. Ruwaidiyah, who maintain * that the 
world has an eternal existence. 

8. Ndkitxycihj who say it is lawful to fight 
ugainst the Imam or Khalifah. 

9. Mutabarrxyahf who say the repentanoe 
of sinners is not accepted by God. 

10. Qfltitlyah) who hold that the acquire¬ 
ment of wealth and learning is a religious 
duty ordered by God. 

11. Natdmxyah , who maintain that it is 
lawful to ipeax of the Almighty as a thing 
(Mat’). 

12. MutawaUiflyah , who say it is not 
evident whether evil is by God’s decree or 
not. 

V. —The Juhimiyah f the followers of Jahim 
ibn $afwin, who are divided into— 

1. Mu'attallyahy who say the names and 
attributes of God are created 

2. Mutarabifiyahy who hold that the power, 
knowledge, and purpose of God are created. 

8. Mutardqibxyah , who say God has a 
place. 

4. Wdridiyah t who state that those who 
enter hell will never escape from it, and that 
a ntv'mm, or “ believer," will never enter 
helL 
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5. garqiyah, who say the inhabitants of 
hell will bo burn, that in time they will be an¬ 
nihilated. 

6. Manualyah, who believe that the 
Qur’an, the Taurftt, the Injil, and the Zubur 
are created. 

7. % Ibariyah t who eay Muhammad was a 
learned man, and a philosopher, but not a 
prophet. 

8. Faniyak , who say both Paradise and 
Hell will be annihilated. 

9. Zanddiqxyah , who say the Mi'raj, or 
‘‘ascent of Muhammad to heaven,” was only 
in the spirit, and that the world is eternal, 
and that there is no Day of Judgment. 

10. Lafyxyah , who hold that the Qur’an is 
not an inspired writing, but that its instruc¬ 
tions are of God. 

11. Qabriyah , who say there is no punish¬ 
ment in the grave. 

12. Wdqifxyah, who state that it is not 
certain whether the Qur'an is create or un- 
oreate. 

VI.—The Murjiyah , or “ Procrastinators,” 
who are divided into— 

1. Tdr\q\yah t who say nothing is necessary 
but faith. 

2. ShFiyah, who maintain that when once a 

E arson has repeated the Muhammadan creed 
e is saved. 

8. Rdjiyah, who believe that the worship 
of God U not necessary to piety, nor are good 
works neoessary. 

4. Shakkiyah , who say a man oannot be 
certain if he has faith or not, for faith is 
spirit , , 

5. Nahiyah, who say faith is knowledge, 
and those who do not know the command¬ 
ments of God have not faith. 

6. ‘ Atnaltyah, who say faith is but good 
works. 

7. Manquf\yah y who say faith is sometimes 
less and sometimes more. 

8. Mutta$nxyah t who deprecate assurance 
in religion, but sav, “ we are believers if God 
wills it.” 

9. AiA‘nriyaA, who say qxyd #, or “ analo¬ 
gical reasoning, in matters of faith is un¬ 
lawful. . _ 

10. Bifiyah, who hold that it is a duty to 
obey a ruler, even if he give orders which are 

evil. A w 

11. Mu*habbihxyah t who say God did lite¬ 
rally make Adam in his own image. 

12. Hathaxoxyah, who consider that in 
Muslim 'law there is no difference between 
wdjib, tvnnah, and msstoftoA 
VII,—The NdjiyaXy or “ Saved Ones, make 
up the complete number of seventy-three. 

Mr. Sale traces all the Muhammadan sects 
to four sources :— m 

1. The Afu'tazitxyah*, the followers of 
Wftfit ihn*Atk, who may be said to have been 
the first inventor of scholastio divinity in 
TiUrn. 

2. The jjUflatiyaht, or Attributes, who hold 
the contrary opinions of the MuHatillyah*. 

8. The MSriJiwakt , or Aliens. Those who 
revolted from ‘An. 

4 The #A?aA*, or the followers of *AU 
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The author of the Shark* 7-Mutedo*/ says 
there are eight leading divisions of the soots 
of Islftxn:— 

1. The Mu'tasilah. 

2. The Shi‘ahs. 

8. The Khawirij. 

4. The Murjlyah. 

5. The Najjftriyah. 

6. The Jabariyah. 

7. The Mushabbihiyah. 

8. The Nftjiyah. 

For an acoount of these leading sects, the 
reader is referred to the artioles under their 
respective titles. 

Shaikh ‘Abdu 7-Qftdir says there are not 
less than 150 sects in Islftm. 

SERMON. The oration delivered 
at the Friday mid'day prayer is oalled the 
£Auf6aA 5 exhortations at any other 

time are termed wo 4 ! (Wu)* The former is 
an established custom in Islftm, and the dis¬ 
course is always delivered at the Matjidu 7- 
JamV, or principal mosque, on Fridays, hut 
sermons on other occasions although they 
are in accordance with the praCtioe of Mu¬ 
hammad, are not common. Very few Man* 
Lewis preach except on Fridays, [ehutuah.] 

SERPENT, Arabic *atyoA (V), 

occurs in the Qur'ftn once for the serpent 
made from Moses’ rod (Sttrah ii. 21). The 
word used in another place (Sfirah vii. 104) 

ii tu'ban («W). Til* Hebrew pjjjj 

tanneen ii alio need for a largo eerpent in 
MnoUat book., bat it doe. not oooar in tho 
Qur’ftn. 

In the Qur’ftn, Sarah ii. 84, it U said Satan 
made Adam and Eve to backslide and “ drove 
them out from what they were in,” but no men¬ 
tion is made of the serpent 
The commentators say that when the devil 
attempted to get into Eden to tempt Adam, 
he was stopped by the angelic guard at the 
gate* of Paradise, whereupon be begged of 
the animals to carry him in to speak to Adam 
and his wife, but they aU refused except the 
serpent, who took him between his teeth and 
so introduced him to our first parents, (IV* 
rim 7- 4 Axirt, p. 124.) 

SETH. Arabic (*-#*) ; Heb. 

Sheth. The third son of Adam. A 

prophet to whom it is said God revealed 
fifty small portions of scripture. [fbopUkts.] 
In the fourth ceutury there existed in Egypt 
a sect of gnostics, calling themselves Sethians, 
who regarded Seth as a divine emanation. 
(Ncandor’sCA But, vol ii p. 115), which will 
account for Muhammad classing him as an 
inspired prophet with a revelation. 

SEVEN DIALECTS. Arabic 
Sab'aiu AXruf **»-)• The 

Prophet ii related to here >eid that the 
Quran was revealed in seven dialects (Jftsft- 
kat, book ii. oh. ii.). The word aftm/, trans¬ 
lated “ dialects,” may admit of two interpre¬ 
tations Some understand it to toeaa that 
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th# Qur’ftn contains seven kinds of reyela- 
tion: Commandment («*r), prohibition 
(iwAy), history {qi$$ah) t parable (urigal), ox- 
hortfttion (wa‘s), promises (wa'dah\ and 
threatening (iwHcf). But the more common 
interpretation of a*ruf is “ dialects,” by which 
is understood that by changing the inflec¬ 
tions and accentuations of words, the text of 
the Qur'&n may be read in the then existing 
“ dialects ” of Arabia, namely, Quraish, 
X«y» Hawftzin, Yemen, §aqif, Huxail, Tamim. 
[qux’an.] 

SEVEN SALAMS. Seven versea 
of the Qur’an, in which the word ealam ( A 
** peace,” occurs 

Sflrah xxxvi. 58: « Place shall he the word 

S ” Unt ° the rigllte0U8 * mercif ul 

Sflrah xxxrii 77: « 1W be on Xoah and 
on all oreatures.” 

Sflrah xxxvii. 108: “Peace be on Abra¬ 
ham.” 

Sflrah xxxv& 180: “ Peace be on Moses 
and Aaron. 

Sflrah xxxvii 180: « Peace be on Elias.” 
Sflrah xxxrii 181: «be on His 
apostles.” 

Sflrah xcrii. 5: “ It is peace until the break¬ 
ing of the morn.” 

These rersss are reeited by the religious 
Muslim during sickness, or in seasons of 
danger or distress. In some parts of Islftm 
it is customary to write these seren rerses of 
the Qur’to on paper and then to wash off the 
ink and drink it as a oharm against eril. 

SHA'BlN (yW**). Lit. “The 

month of ••pw.tion.” The eighth month of 
tb# Mufeuun»d.n yo»r. So-c.Uod beo.u.e 
the Arab, mod to .oparato them.oWo. in 
search of water during this month. 

8HAB-I-BAR&T (uutw v t). The 

Persian title for the fifteenth day of the 
month Sha'bin, which is called in Arabic 
Latfatu n-ni$f min Sha'ban. or “ the night of 
the middle of Sha*b*n.” * 

On this night, Muhammad said, God regia- 
fr. annually all the actions of mankind 
which they are to perform during the year ; 
and that all the children of men, who are to 
be born and to die in the year, are recorded. 
MubftBuxud, it is said, enjbined his followers 
to keop awake the whole night, to repeat one 
hundred rak«ah prayers, and to fast the next 
day ; but there are generally great rejoicings 
instead of a fast, and Urge sums of money 
are spent in fireworks. It is the “ Guy 
Fawkes pay” of India, being the night for 
display of fireworks. 

Tha SAab-i-Bardt is said to be referred to 
in the xuvth Sflrah of the Qur’an, rorse 2, 
as M the night on which all things are dis¬ 
posed in wisdom,” although the commenta¬ 
tors are not agreed as to whether the verse 
sUudfs to this night or the £Ao5-i-Qa<fr, on 
the 27th of the month of Ksms^sn. 

The Shab-i-Bmat is frequently confounded 
with the Latlatu 7- Qadr t or, as it is called in 
India, the Shaihi-Qadr 
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SHAB-I-QADR va). fLAi- 

I.ATU ’L-QADB.] ** 

Persian. Lit. 

Festivity. The ordinary term used for 
weddings amongst Persian and Urdu-speaking 
peoples. In Arabic the term is ‘urs (, 
[habrugk.] vtrrv* 

SUADlDIT ’L-QUWA 4 ,ja). 

1st. “ One terrible in power.” A title given 
to the agent of inspiration in the Suratu ’I- 
Najm (liii/), verse 5: “Verily the Qur’an is 
no other than a revelation revealed to him • 
one terrible in power (shadidu 'l-quwa) taught 
it him.” 

Commentators are unauimous in assigning 
this title to the angel Gabriel. 

SHAF‘ ({**). A term used for 

raVaht of prayer when recited iu pairs. 

SHAFA’AH (inUsi). [intebcm* 

SION.] L 

ash-SHAFI‘ 1 Imam 

Muhammad ibn Idris ash-ShafH, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox sects of Sunnis, 
was born it Askalon in Palestine a.h. 150. 
He was of the same tribe as the Prophet, 
and is distinguished by the appellation of 
al-Imamu 1-Mufttalibi, or Quraish Muttalibi, 
because of his descent from the Prophet’s 
grandfather, ‘Abdu ’1-MuUalib. He derived 
his patronymic ash-ShafH from his grand¬ 
father, Shifi‘1 Ibn as-S&’ib. His family were 
at first among the most inveterate of Mu¬ 
hammad’s enemies. His father, carrying the 
standard of the tribe of Hishim at the battle 
of Badr, was taken prisoner by the Muslims, 
but released on ransom, and afterwards be¬ 
came a convert to Islim. Ash-ShafH U 
reported by Muslim writers to be the most 
accurate of all the traditionists, and, if their 
accounts be well founded, nature had indeed 
endowed him with extraordinary talents for 
excelling in that species of literature. It is 
said that at sevon years of age he had got 
the whole Qur’an by rote, at ten he had 
committed to memory the Afuwafta ’ of 
Malik, and at fifteen he obtained the rank 
of Mufti. He passed the earlier part of his 
life at Gaza, in Palestine (which has oc¬ 
casioned many to think he was born in that 
place); there he completed his education 
and afterwards removed to Makkah. He 
came to Baghdad a.h. 195, where he gave 
lectures on the traditions, and composed his 
first work, entitled al-L/ful, From Baghd&d 
he went on a pilgrimage to Makkah, and 
from thence afterwards passed Into Egypt, 
where he met with Imam Malik It does 
not appear that he ever returned from that 
country, but spent the remainder of his life 
there, dividing his time between the exercises 
of region, the instruction of the ignorant, 
and the composition of his later works. He 
died at Cairo mu. 204. Although he was 
forty-seven years of age before he began to 
publish, and died at fifty-four, his works are 
more voluminous than those of any other 
Muslim doctor. He was a great enemy to 
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the irtthtf* divines, and moat of his pro¬ 
ductions (especially upon theology), wow 
written with a view to controlert their 
absurditiee. H* ia aaid to have been the 
flrat who reduced the acience of Jurispru¬ 
dence into a regular system, and to hate 
made a systematic collection of traditions. 
I m*jn Hambal remarks that until the time 
of aah-Shkfi‘i men did not know how to 
distinguish between the traditions that were 
in force and those that were cancelled. His 
flret work was, as before-mentioned, the 
C7#i/, or “ fundamentals,” containing all the 
principles of the Muslim civil and canon law. 
His next literary productions were the iSunon 
and Matnady both works on the traditional 
law, which are held in high estimation among 
the Sunnis. His works upon practical di¬ 
vinity are various, and those upon theology 
consist of fourteen volumes. His tomb is 
still to be seen at Cairo, where the famous 
$aUhu *d-din afterwards (a.h. 587) founded 
a college for the preservation of his works 
and the propagation of his doctrines. The 
mosque at |£irah was built by Sultin Qliiyisu 
’d-Din for the same purpose. Imim ash* 
Shifi‘1 is said to have been a person of acute 
discernment and agreeable conversation. His 
reverence for God was such that he never 
was heard to mention his name except in 
prayer. His manners were mild and ingra¬ 
tiating, and he reprobated all unnecessary 
moroseness or severity in a teacher, it bein^ 
a saying of his that whoever advised his 
brother tenderly and in private did him a 
service, but that public reproof could only 
operate as a reproach. His principal pupils 
were Imim Ahmad ibn Hambal and az- 
Zuhairi, the former of whom afterwards 
founded a sect [hakbal]. 

The Sh*fl‘i sect of Sunnis is chiefly met 
with in Egypt and Arabia. 

SHAQBAR (jV**.). A double 

treaty of marriage common amongst the 
psgan Arabs, viz. the man marrying the 
sister or daughter of another and in return 
giving his sister or daughter in order to 
avoid paying the usual dower. It is strictly 
forbidden by the Muhammadan religion (see 
Mithkdt, book xii. eh. II), although it is 
even now practised by the people of Central 
Asia 

SHAH (»^). Persian. “ A King/’ 

A title usually given to members of the 
Ascetic order, and to Saiyids, as Faqir 
Shih, Akbar Shah. It has, however, become 
a common addition to surnames, both in 
India and other countries, and no longer 
denotes a'position of dignity. 

SHAHADAH (k\*k). “ Evidence.” 

[witnesses.] Martyrdom, [maettes.] 

SHAHID (Art**). [MABTTBS, WIT- 

NBSS.] 

abm-SHAHID (JrtJJ'). “ The 

Witness.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. It frequently occurs in 
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the Qur'ta for the Almighty (s.y. Sarah iih 
98) as one who seeth all things. 

SHAHINSHlH (*Uu*U). A 

Persian title given to the King of Persia— 

“ King of Kings.” It is a title strictly for¬ 
bidden in Traditions, in which it is related 
that Muhammad said “'King of Kings* is 
the vilest name you can call a man, for there 
is no other King of Kings but God.” (AfiiAiif, 
book xxii. ch. viii.) 

SHAIKH (t* 4 *). pi. thuyukk, a»\- 

yakh, or mazhdytkh. A venerable old man. 

A man above fifty years of age. A man of 
authority. A superior of an order of Dar- 
weshes. Shaykhu H-Islam t a title given to 
the chief Maulawl or Qi?i of the cities of 
Constantinople, Cairo, Damascus, Ac. 

SHAITAN [devil.] 

SHAJJAH (Art-**), pi. «hydj. 

[WOUHDa.] 

SHAKING HANDS. Arabic 
mufnfakah (*•»'—)• Is enjoined in 
the Traditions, and is founded upon the 
express example of Muhammad himself. 

Al-Bar4’ibn *Azib says the Prophet said, 

44 There are no two Muslims who meet and 
shake hands but their sine will be fjjrgjven 
them before they separate/’ (Mishkdt, book 
xxii. ch. iii.) 

abh-SHAKCR (jyAUl). “The 
Acknowledger of Thanksgiving.” One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of the Al- 
! mighty. Qur'in, Sarah xxxv. 27: “ Verily 
He (God) is forgiving, tnd an acknowledger 
of thanksgiving.” When used for anyone 
but God it ■ means one who is grateful, i.g 
Qur’in, SOrah xxxiv. 12: “Few of my ser¬ 
vants are grateful.” 

abh-SHA’M ( r U»). Lit. “That 

which is on the left-hand (looking to 
rising sun),” «.«. the northern country to 
Makkah. Syria. 

abh-SHAJ£S 

Sun." The title of 
Qur’fcn, which begins with the word. 

SHAQQTJ ’9-9ADR 

Lit * 4 The splitting open of the heart. Anas 
relates that “ the Angel Gabriel came to the 
Prophet, when he was playing with boys, 
and took hold of him, and laid him on the 
ground, and split open his heart, and brought 
out a little bag of blood, aud said to Mu¬ 
hammad, 4 This is the devil’s part of you. 
After this, Gabriel washed the Prophet’s 
heart with zamzam water, then sewed it up 
and replaced it. Then the boys who were 
with the Prophet came running to his nurse, 
saying, ‘Verily Muhammad is killed.*" Anas 
also says that he “ had seen the marks of the 
sewing in the Prophet’s breast.” (Mishkdt, 
book xxiv. ch. vl) 

According to the commentators al-Bats&wi, 
al-Kamalan, and Husain, the first verse of 
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th« xcrvth SOr*h of the Qur'an refers to thU 
erent: “ Have we not opened thy breast for 
thee and taken off from thee thy burden, 
wh ] ch galled thy back?” But it seems 
probable that thie simple verse of one of the 
earhest chapters of the Qur’an refers merely 
to the enlightenment of Muhammad’s heart, 
and that his followers afterwards invented 
the miracle m order to give a supernatural 
turn to the passage, [muhammad.] 

SHAR‘ (g/A). [law.] 

SHARAB In its original 

meaning, “that which is drunk.” A drink. 
Always applied to wine and intoxicating 
drinks. In mystic writings, tharab , «« wine,” 
signifies the dominion of Divine love over 
the heart of man. 
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SHARK (c^). Lit. “ Expound- 

mg. A term need for a commentary written 
m explanation of any book or treatise, as 
distinguished from tafsir, which is used only 
for a commentary of the Qur’an. These 
expositions are written either in the text, or 
on the side of the book or treatise they 
attempt to expound. The term, however, 
generally used for marginal notes is Aaliyah. 
For example, the Tanwxru 7 -Ab*ar is the 
wtafn, or text, of & great work on Muham¬ 
madan laws, written by Shamsu’d-Din Mu¬ 
hammad ah. 995; the Dumi 'UMukhtdr is 
a shark, or commentary written on that work 
V Mu h*mmad, a.h. 1088; and 

the pashiyah, or marginal notes on these two 
works, is the Haddu by Muhammad 

Amin. 

SHARI*AH (£**>*). The law, in¬ 
cluding both the teaching of the Qur’in and 
of the traditional sayings of Muh«mmad. 
[LAW.] 

SHARJ (t/A). The condition! of 
marriage, of contracts, 4c. 

SHAVING. Tho shaving of the 

beard is forbidden in the Traditions, for Ibn 
‘Umar relates that the Prophet said: “Do 
the opposite of the polytheists; let your 
beards grow long and clip your mustachios.” 
The shaving of the head is allowed, provided 
the whole and not a part Is shaven, for the 
Prophet said: « Shave off all the hair of the 
head or let it alone. (MisHkat, xx. ch. iv. 
pt. 8.) 

In Afghanistan it is the custom to shave 
the head, hut not in other parts of Islim. 

SHAVING THE HEAD. Arabic 
tahliq (i5«W). Forbidden in the 

Hadis (Mishkat, hook xiv. ch. v,), although 
it is most common amongst the Muhamma¬ 
dans of India and Central Asia. 

SHAWWlL (jy.). Lit. “The 

month of raising the tail” The tenth month 
of the Muhammadan year. For a discussion 
of the meaning of the title of this month, see 
Lane’s Arabic Diet, in loco.) 

SHA'YA* (»W*a). [isaiah.] 


J SHECHINA. [sakinah, TABTTT.] 

’ , SHEM. Arabic Sum (>\-). A son 

j of Noah. Not mentioned in the Qur’in, but 
9 bis name is given in commentaries. 

’ t^; AH (A* 4 )* Lit “ Followers.” 

I The follower, of ‘All, firat cousin of Mu- 

[ bammand and the husband of his daughter 

Fatjimah. The Shi‘ahs maintain that ‘All 
was the first legitimate Imam or Khalifah, or 
successor, to the Prophet, and therefore reject 

,® a , kr > ‘ U “ ar i and ‘Usman,the first three 
Keahfahs of the Sunni Muslims, as usurpers. 

hey are also called the lmamlyahs , because 
they beheve the MusHm religion consists in 
the true knowledge of the Imam or rightful 
.eaders of the faithful. Also the /*»«. 
athanyah , or the twelveans, as followers of 
the twelve Imams. The Sunni Muslima call 
them th e or the forsakers of the 

Jf * 1 h ;. The S k l ‘ ahs strenuously maintain 
that they are the “ orthodox ” Muslims, and 
arrogate to themselves (as do also the 
Sunnis) the title of a/-JfuWnun, or tho 
* 1 me Believers.” 

?P irit , division, which appeared 
among the followers of Muhammad, even 
before his death, broke out with greater 
violence after it; and the rapid strides of his 
successors to even imperial power, only af¬ 
forded a wider sphere for ambition The 
great and radical difference between the 
Shi aha and Sunnis, as we have already re- 
marked, arises from the former maintaining 
the divine and indefeasible right of ‘All to 
succeed to the ghalifate on the death of the 
FTophet. All a claims, they assert, rested on 
hie nearness of kindred to Muhammad, of 
whom he was a cousin, and on his having 
married Fitimah, the only offepring of the 
Prophet which survived him. They also 
assert that he was expressly declared his 

22W* Pjf&et towel?Tmd 

direct guidanoe from Ood. 

i-Ti.*.!®* 4 , qa ? t * d in defence of the divine 
institution of the Ehaiifate in the Prophet’s 

? B^ILL 7 ’ “ **• “8th verse of the Sfiratu 
1-Baqarah, or the Second Chapter of the 
Qur’in, which reads 

“And when his Lord tried Abraham with 
words and he fulfilled them, He said, ‘lam 
about t° make of thee an IMAM to mankind ’; 

“® , ,°1“7 offspring also f ’ • My cove¬ 

nant, said God, ‘embraceth not evildoer* ’" 
According to the Shi‘ahs, this passage 
show, that the Intimate, or gfealifste, is®, 
divine institution, and the possessor thereof 
must be of the seed of Abraham. Thin the 
Sunnis would also admit, as they hold that 
the true ££a)ifah can only be one of the 
Qnraieh tribe [khalihh], bnt from the ex¬ 
pression, “my covenant embraceth not evil 
doers, the Shi'ah doctors establish the enper- 
natnral character of the Khalifat., and fold 
that the divinely appointed leader most 
himseif be without spot or blemish or caps- 
city to am. The primeval creation of ‘All is 
>2i 0r ® * dogma of Shi'ah faHh. 

The author of the Hayatu ’l-Qulub (Mer- 
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rick'* ed., p. 4), say*: “The Prophet de- 
dared that the Most High had created him, 
and *Ali and Fatimah,and Hasan and Husain, 
before the creation of Adam, and when as yet 
there was neither heaven,nor earth, nor dark¬ 
ness, nor light, nor sun, nor moon, nor para¬ 
dise, nor hell.’ [haqiqato ’l-mchamm adtyah.] 
The ShPah traditions also give very lengthy 
accounts of the nomination of ‘All by the 
Prophet to be his successor. The following 
is tne account given in the Haydtu 7- Cluliib 
(p. 334):— 

“ When the ceremonies of the pilgrimage 
were completed, the Prophet, attended by 
‘All, and the Muslims, left Makkah for al- 
Madinah. On reaching Qhadivkhum, the 
Prophet halted, although that place had 
never been known as a stopping-place for 
caravans because it had neither water nor 
pasturage. The reason for stopping at this 
place being a direct message from the Al¬ 
mighty. The Prophet had received divine 
messages on the subject before, but He had 
not before expressly appointed the time of 

‘AH’s inauguration.” j 

# * * * * 

“ As the day was very hot, the Prophet 
ordered them to take shelter under some 
thorn trees. Having ordered all the camel- 
saddles to be piled up for a pulpit, he com¬ 
manded a herald to summon the people 
around him. Most of them had bound then- 
cloaks on their feet as a protection from the 
excessive heat. When all the people were 
assembled, the Prophet ascended the pulpit 
made of camel-saddles, and, calling to him 
the Commander of the Faithful (‘All), placed 
him on his right hand. Muhammad then 
gave praise to God, and foretold his own 
death, saying that he had been called to the 
gate of God. He then said, ‘I leave among 
yon the Book of God, to which, while you 
adhere, you will never go astray. I leave 
with you the members of my family who can¬ 
not be separated from the Book of God until 
both they and the Book join me at the foun¬ 
tain of al-Kauaar’ [kacsar.] He then, 
with a loud yoice, said, ‘ Am I not dearer to 
you than your own lives? And all the 
people said, 1 Yes,’ He then took^the hands 
of ‘All and raised them up so high, that the 
white of his arm-pits appeared, and said, 

‘ Whosoever from his heart receives me as his 
master, then let him receive ‘Ali. 0 Lord, 
befriend «Ali. Be the enemy of all his ene¬ 
mies. Help all who help him, and forsake 
all who forsake him. " 

The writer also says 

“ Certain authorities, both Shi ah and 
Sunni, declare that when the Prophet died, 
the hypocritical Muhajirs and An?ars, such as 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman ibnu 
VAuf, instead of visiting the family of the 
Prophet to comfort them at the time of bis 
death, assembled at the abode of the Banu 
Saudah, and plotted to seize the Khalifate. 
Most of them did not perform the prayers at 
the Prophet’s burial, although ‘All sent to 
call them for the purpose. This plan was to 
make Abft Bakr KhaUlah, and for this they 


had plotted in the Prophet's lifetime. The 
hypocritical Ansars, however, wished to make 
Sa‘d ibnu ’1-Abadah Khalifah, but they were 
over-ruled by the Muhajirs. A certain man 
brought the information that Abu Bakr was 
constituted Kh alifah, when ‘All was in the 
act of filling in the earth of the Prophet’s 
grave, and said that the hypocrites had 
feared that if they waited till the funeral 
ceremony was over, they would not succeed 
in their design of depriving ‘All of his rights. 
‘All laid his spade on the ground and recited 
the first verses of the xxixth Surah of the 
Qur’an : * A. L. M. Do men reckon that they 
will be left alone who say, “ We believe,” and 
not be tried? We did try those who were 
before them, and God will surely know those 
who are truthful, and he will surely know 
those who are liars.’ ” 

The Shi'&bs believe that at this time God 
made special revelations to Fatimah, the 
PropbeVs daughter, and ‘All’s wife. These 
revelations are said to have been possessed by 
the last of the Imams, al-Mahdi, and to be 
still in his possession, [hahdi.] 

It need scarcely be added that the Sunni 
writers deny every word of these traditions. 

The strong hand of the Sunni Kh alifah 
‘Umar kept the claims of ‘All in abeyance \ 
but when ‘Umar died, the Khalifate was 
offered to ‘All, on condition that he would 
govern according to the Qur’an, and the tra¬ 
ditions as received by the Sunnis. The 
answer of ‘All not being deemed satisfactory, 
the election devolved upon‘Usman (Othman). 
Usman was assassinated a.h. 35, and ‘Ali 
was elected on his own terms, in spite of the 
opposition of ‘Ayishah, the favourite wife of 
the Prophet, who had become a great in¬ 
fluence in Islam. 

One of the first acts of ‘Ail was to recall 
Mu‘awiyah from Syria. Mu‘awiyah refused, 
and then claimed the g^alifate for himself. 
His claims were supported bv ‘Ayishah. ‘Ali 
was eventually assassinated at Kflfah, a.h. 
40, and upon his death his son Hasan was 
elected gfcalifah, but he resigned it in favour 
of Mu‘awiyah, on the condition that he should 
resume it on the death of the latter. 
wiyah consented to this arrangement, al¬ 
though secretly determining that his own son 
Yazid should be his successor. 

Upon the death of Mu‘awiyah, a.h. 60, his 
son Yazid, “the Polluted,” obtained the poai- 
sition of Imam or Khalifah, without the form 
of election, and with this event commenced 
the great Shi‘ah schism, which has divided 
the forces of Ul&m until this day. 

The leading, or “orthodox” sect of the 
Shi‘ahs, the imamiyahs, receive the following 
as the rightful Kh alifahs:— 

1. ‘All, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 

2. Al-Hasan, the son of ‘Ali. 

3. Al-Husain, the second son of ‘AIL 

4. ‘All, surnamed Zainu T-*Abidin, the son 

of al-Husain. . 

5. Muhammad al-Baqir, son at ZainU 1- 

‘Abidln. , . _ . 

6. Ta‘far af-$adiq, son of Muhammad al- 

Baqir. 
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7. Mftsa aI*Ki;im, son of JAfar 

8. Ar-Ra**, son of MOai. 

?n M “ 1 l amm \ d »t-T*qi, son of ar-Raza. 

10. ‘AH an-Xaqi, eon of Muhammad at* 
Taqi. 

11. Al-^asan al-'Askarl, son of ‘All an* 
NaqI. 

12. Muhammad, son of al-Hasan al-Askari, 

who is supposed by 
th® bhi‘abs to be still alive, though he has 
withdrawn for a time, and they say he will 
again appear in the last days as the MahdL 
or “ Director,which the Prophet prophesied 
[MAHi>i*j > ^ e4r k e * 0re D «y of Judgment. 

The Imamites trace the descent of this 
Haim Muhammad as direct from ‘AH, thus 
making him the twelfth lawful Imam, on which 
account they are called the hnd^ashartuah, 
or the Twelveans.” They assert that this 
*7 **pkm, whilst still a boy, being perse* 
cuted by the Abbaside Khalifahs, disappeared 
weI * in courtyard of a house at 
HJllah near Bagfedid, and Ibn Khaldun says, 

*° ii e M eTen in bis d *y» devout Shi'ahs 
would assemble every evening after sunset 
at this well and entreat the absent Imam to 
appear again on earth. 

In the present day, during the absence of 
the ImAm, the Shi‘ahs appeal to the Mujta - 
Airftm, or M enlightened doctors of the law," 
whoee opinion is final on all matters, both 
temporal and spiritual. 

There hare been two great schisms in the 
auoeeesion of the Imftms, the first upon the 
death of All Zainu ^•‘Abidin, when part of 
the eect adhered to his son Zaid, the founder 
of the Zaldiyah sect. And the second on the 
death of a*-3*diq, when his father nominated 
nis second eon, Musk al-Ka*im, ae his succes* 

?! al l owin * the ghalifateto go in 
Iami U • family; those who adhered to IsmAil's 
family being called Itm&itiyah. The great 
body of the ShPahs acknowledge Musa al- 
KMixn and his descendants as the true 
Im&ms. 

The Iemi'fliyah, like the Twelreans, 
make profession of a loyal attachment to the 
£***• ?* *AIL Their sohism waa occasioned 
by a dispute regarding the succession to the 
Animate on the death of Imim Ja‘far $idiq. 
Jafar had four sons, the eldest of whom was 
umiTL One day, however, Ismi’Il was seen in 
a state of inebriety, and his father disinherited 
kirn, and appointed his son MQsA The 
«reatar number of the ShPaha accepted this 
decision,, but a 8maU number, who regarded 
the drunkenness of the Imim as an evidence 
that he accepted the hidden meaning and not 

l*** P T r *°»P‘» of I*l*m (I), remained , 
attached to Iemall. They say from the time 
of ‘Ah to the death of Muhammad, the eon of 
Ismi*Q, the Imims were visible, but from hie I 
death commenced the succession of concealed < 
Imims. The fourth of these “concealed” i 

Imims was a certain ‘Abdu ’llih, who lived 1 

about the third century of the Hijrah. , 

The contentions of the Shi*aht regarding t 
the succession have become endleee, and d 
of the proverbial seventy-threesect# of Ialim, 


| not fewer than thirty-two are assigned to the 
I v5 l<a “ 5 ’ Rnd » according to the Sharbn 7- 
i Muwaqtf, there are as many as seventy- 
three sects of the Shi'ahs alone. 

According to the Sharhu 'l-Muwaqif, the 
- three principal sects of the Shi*as are (l) 
Uhu/at, or Zealots, the title generally given 
’ to those who, through their excessive zeal 
r for the Imams, have raised them above the 

l i egr<86 v* human bein & fl * C 2 ) oi, 

1 those who separated after the appointment 

, ,, B »q» r to the Khalifate, and 

followed Zaid. (3) Imdmiyah , or those who 
acknowledged Ja‘far $adiq as the rightful 
imam, to the exclusion of Ismael, and which 
1 appears to be what may be called the ortho - 

1 d0T a ®?t of the ShPas. Out of these three 

1 divwmna have grown innumerable secta, 

' ci?i C L lt ,. w . ouId b ® tedious to define. All 

*hi ab religionists are more or leas infected 

with mysticism. 

Many of the Shi‘abs have carried their 
veneration for ‘All so far, as to r. : 8 e him to 
the position of a divine person, and most of 
the sects make their Imams partakers of the 
divine nature. These views have their foun- 
dation in the traditions already quoted, which 
assert the pre-existence of Muhammad and 
All, and they have undoubtedly been foetered 
by the gnostic tendencies of all forms of Per¬ 
sian belief, especially $ufiism. [sun.] 

ac i ceg8ion of I*nak‘il, the first of 
the $Qfi dynasty, a.d. 1499, the Shi‘ah faith 

VMi.a‘I l u he u nitionaI religion of 

» wh8n At the summit of his power, 
attempted to convert the Persians to the 
Sunni form of Isttm, in order to assist his 
ambitious designs, but the attempt failed, and 
the attachment of the Persians to the Shi'ah 
faith has remained as decided as ever. 

Sir Lewis Pelly remarks ;— 

“ Though the personal history of All and 
his sons was the exciting cause of the Shiah 
schiem, its predisposing cause lies far deeper 
in the impassable ethnological gulf which 
separates the Aryan and Semitic races. 
Uwing to their strongly centralised form of 
government, the empire of the Sassanides 
succumbed at once before the onslaught of 
the Saracens; still, Persia was never really 
converted to Islam, and when Mohammed, 
the son of All, the son of Abdullah, the son 
of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet Moham- 
med, proclaimed the Imamate as inherent of 
divine right, in the descendant* of the Caliph 
Ali, the vanquished Persians rose as one man 
their Arab conquerors. The sous of 
Abbas had all espoused the cause of their 
cousin AU against lloawiyah, and when Yeiid 
eucceeded to the Caliphate, Abdullah refused 
to acknowledge him, and retired to Mecca. 

It was he who tried to diasuade Husain from 
going to Cufa. His son waa Ali, who, by 

Ja .h 1 ® C t Up u W ‘* id ' waa flo *«* d and 
paraded through the atreete of Damascus, 

mounted on a camel, with hie face to it« tail. 
and it waa to avenge this insult on his father 

A^‘..H 0h f r V olT * <1 to overthrow the 
®yone4y of the Ommladee 

** ^e Persians, in their hatred of the 
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Anb*. ha4 from th* flrrt aocapted th* right* 
of tb* *on* of AU and F»tim*h to the Imamate; 
and Mohammed cunningly represented to 
them that the Imamate had been trana- 
mitted to him by Abou H»»him, the son of 
Mohammed, another son of the Calipn au, 
whose mother was a daughter of the tribe of 
Hanifah. This was a gross fraud on the de¬ 
scendants of Fatimah, but the Persians eared 
not so long as they threw off the Arab yoke. 
(MiracloPlay, Intro., p. xvi.; W. H. Allen * 
Co., 1879.) 

The Muhammadans of the proTince of 
Oudh in British India are for the most part 
Shi'ahs, and there are a few in the regioni of 
Tirah, on the frontier of India With the 
exception of the provinoe of Oudh, the Mu¬ 
hammadans of India aro for the most part 
Sunnis of the Hanafi sect, but practices pecu¬ 
liar to the Shl'ahs hare long prevailed in 
oertain localities. In most jparts of India, 
where the parties are Shl‘ahs, the law of 
this school of jurisprudence is always ad¬ 
ministered, especially with regard to mar¬ 
riage and inheritance. 

It i* not oorreot, m *t»ted by Snto (^»tro- 
dnotion to the Kor*n) ond othor*. tbit th* 
8h!‘*hi reject the Sutmak, or Troditfon*, 
for although the Sbl‘*b» do not roorir* tb* 
«.i»oorr*ctbook. of th* Sunni*," they *«- 
knowlodg* Are ooUectloni of their own, 
namely: (I), Al-Kifl,(2) Manlaya.Ubrirahu 
l-Feqlh, (8) Tabjlb, (4) I*tib»»r, (5) Nahlu 
’1-BaUtgbab. [teaditio**.] Tbo work* 
writtenon th* tradition, ar* T*ry num.rou*. 

Tb* Her. Jame* L. Merriok (Bo*ton, 1850) 
ha* tran.lated into Kngli.b portion* of 
Hayatu ’i-Qulib, tho mo*t popular book of 
tradition* amongit th* Shi'ab*. It wa» ori- 
ginally compiled by Muhammad Btate, *on of 
Muhammad TUI, who** la*t work wai th* 
well-known Haqqu V- Yaqin, A.H. 1027 (a.d. 

16 The Shi‘ah school of jurisprudence is of 
earlier date than that of the Sunnis, for Abd 
Hanifah, the. father of the Sunni Code of 
Muslim law, received his first instructions in 
jurisprudence from Ja‘far as-$4diq, the jdxth 
Imim of the ShPahs ; but this learned doctor 
afterwards separated from his teacher, and 
established a code of laws of his own. 

The differences between the Shrahs and the 
Sunnis are very numerous, but the following 
are the principal points JT 

(1) The discussion as to the office of Imam, 

already alluded to. . 

f 21 Th* Shi‘*h» h*T* a profound veneration 
for the Kbalifah ‘All, and tome of tbolr «ect» 
resard him aa an incarnation of dirirnty, 
while? they all a»a*rt that next to th* Pro¬ 
phet, ‘All i» the mo*t perfect end excellent 

° f (WThej »tiU po*»e*» Mujtakidt, or r “ en- 

lightored doctor*,’'who** opinlon ii Anti In 
mattor* of Mualim law and doctnne. Tho 
Mnitahid ia tho highe.t degree amongst Mu¬ 
hammadan doctor*. The Sunni. *ay, m the 
nresent divided condition of IsUm it is im¬ 
possible to appoint them, but the ShPahs still 
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elect them In Persia, and the appointment ie 
confirmed by the king. [mimtahid.] 

(4) They obeerve the ceremonies of the 
Muharram in commemoration of al-Qasan 
and al-Uusain, whilst the Sunnis only observe 
the tenth day of the Muharram, or the 
*A*hura\ being, they say, the dav on which 
God created Adam. [mohabxam.] 

(5) They include the Afajus t, or fire wor¬ 
shippers, amongst the Ahlu *f-Kitab t or people 
who have received an inspired record from 
God, whilst the Sunnis only acknowledge 
the Jews, Christians, and Muslims as each. 

(6) They admit the principle of religion* 
compromise called Taqiyah (lit. “ Guarding 
oneself A pious fraud, whereby the 
Shi‘ah Muhammadan believes he is justified 
in either smoothing down, or denying, the 
peculiarities of his religious belief in order 
to save himself from persecution, [taqitah.] 

(7) There are also various minor differences 
in the liturgioal oeremonies of the Shl*ahs, 
which will be found in .the aooount of the 
liturgical prayers, [phatxe.] 

(8) The differences between the civil law 
of the Shi‘ahs and Sunni have been oarefully 
noted in Mr. N. B. E. BailUe’s Introduction to 
his Digtst of the Imameea Cod* (London, 
1869):— 

(a) « With regard to the sexes, any connec¬ 
tion between them, which ie not sanctioned by 
some relation founded upon oontract oivupon 
slavery, is denounced by both the sects as 
timT, or fornication. But, according to the 
Hanaflyahs, the contract must be*or the lives 
of the parties, or the woman be the slav# of 
the man, and it is only to a relation fonnded 
on a oontract for life that they give the name 
of mho*, or marriage. According to tho 
Shi* aha, the eontract may be either tem¬ 
porary, or for life, and it is not necessary 
that tns slave should be the actual property 
of the man; for it is sufficient if the usufruct 
of hsr person be temporarily surrendered to 
him by her owner. To a relation eetabliehed 
in any of these waye they give the name of 
nik&b, or marriage, whioh is thus, according 
to them, of three kind*, permanent, tempo¬ 
rary, and servile. It is only their permanent 
marriage that admits of any comparison with 
the marriage of the Henaflyahs. And here 
there is, in the first place, some difference in 
the words by which the oontraot is effected. 
According to the IJanafiyahs,* the words may 
be tarib (expreee) or kiniyak (ambiguous). 
According to the Shi‘ahs, they must always be 
express ; and to the two express terms of the 
other sect (mkdh and taxwij) they add a third 
muPahy which is rejected by the others as in¬ 
sufficient. [mot* ah.] Further, while the Qana- 
fiyahs regard the presence of witnesses ae 
essential to a valid contract of marriage, tne 
Shi‘aha do not doom it to be in anywise neces¬ 
sary. The causes of prohibition correspond, to 
some extent, in botn schools; but thsre is 
this difference between them, that the ljtana- 
flyah includes a difference of «fer, or nation¬ 
ality, among the causes of prohibition, and 
excludes or imprecation, from among 

them; while the Sbi'ah excludes the former 
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and includes the latter. There ia, also, some 
difference between them aa to the conditions 
and restrictions under which fosterage be¬ 
comes a ground of prohibition. And with 
regard to infidelity, though both schools 
entirely prohibit any sexual intercourse 
between a Muslimah or Musalman woman 
and a man who is not of her own religion, 
the Hanafi allows of such intercourse, under 
the sanction of marriage or of slavery, 
between a Muslim and any woman who is a 
htabtyah, that is, who belongs to any sect 
that is supposed to have a revealed religion, 
while the Shi‘ah restricts such connection to 
muPah, or temporary and servile marriages. 
Among Kitabiyah both schools include 
Christians and Jews, but the Hanafi rejects 
MajQsii, or fire-worshippers, who are included 
among them by the Shl'ahs. The Shl'ahs 
do not appear to make any distinction be¬ 
tween invalid and valid marriages, all that 
are forbidden being apparently void accord¬ 
ing to them. But the distinction is of little 
importance to the parties themselves, as 
under neither of the schools does an unlawful 
marriage confer any inheritable quality upon 
th® parties; and the rights of the children 
born of such marriages are determined by 
another consideration, which will be adverted 
to in th® proper place hereafter. 

U & ^th regard to the servile marriage of 
th® Shi'ahs, it is nothing more than the right 
of sexual intercourse which every master 
has with his slaves; but there is the same 
difference between the two sects, in this case, 
as in that of marriage by contract. Accord¬ 
ing to the Hanafiyahs, the right must be 
permanent, by the woman’s being the actual 
property of the man. According to the Shiahs, 
the right may be temporary, as when it is 
conceded for a limited time oy the owner of 
the slare. When a slay® has borne a child to 
her own master, which he acknowledges, she 
becomes his umm-ul-watad, or mother of a 
child, and cannot be sold, while she is en¬ 
titled to emancipation at her maater's death. 
According to the Hanafiyahs, these privi¬ 
leges are permanent, but, according to the 
Shiahs, the exemption from sale is restricted 
to the life of her child,' and her title to 
emancipation is at the expense of her ohild’s 
•hare in the master’s estate. If that be 
insufficient, her enfranchisement is only pro 
tanto , or so far as the share will go. where 
the child’s father has only an usufructuary 
right in the mother, the ohild is free, though 
the mother, being the property of another, 
doea not acquire the rights of an umm-u/- 
walad. 

M (c) With regard to the persons who may be 
legally slaves, there seems to be little, if any, 
difference between the two sects. According 
to the Shl*ahs, slavery is the proper condition 
of the farabii, or enemies, with the exception 
only of Christians, Jews, and Majflsls, or 
Are-worshippers, so long as they continue in 
a state of timmah, or subjection, to the Mus¬ 
sulman community. If they renounce their 
ststmaA, they fall back into the condition of 
ordinary farabit, and if a person should buy 


from a harabi his child, or wife, or any of 
his consanguineous relations, the person 
so purchased is to be adjudged a slave. 
There seems also to be but little diffe¬ 
rence in the manner m which slaves may 
be enfranchised, or their bondage qualified. 
Bat twe |g an important difference as to 
children; for, according to the Hanafiyahs, 
a child follows the conditions of its mother, 
being free or a slave, as she is the one or the 
other; while, aocording to the Shi‘ah«, it is 
free, if either of its parents be so. Both the 
sects are agreed that marriage may be dis¬ 
solved by the husband at any time at his 
pleasure, and to such dissolutions they both 
give the name of talaq. 

“ ( d ) But there are some important diffe¬ 
rences between the repudiation of the two sects 
Thus, while the_ Hanafiyahs recognise two 
forms, the Sunni and Bida‘i, or regular aud 
irregular, as being equally efficacious, and 
subdivide the regular into two other forma, 
one of which they designate as aAson, or best, 
and the other as fwsan, or good, the Shl‘ahs 
reject these distinctions altogether, recog- 
nizingonly one form of the Sunni, or regular. 
So also as to the expressions by which repu¬ 
diation may be constituted; while the Hana¬ 
fiyahs distinguish between what they call 
jariA, or express words, which are inflection® 
l T ord various expressions 

which they term kinayah, or ambiguous, the 
bhi'ahs admit the former only. Further, the 
Hanafiyahs do not require intention when 
express word* are used; so that, though a 
man is actually compelled to use tfiem, the 
repudiation is valid according to them. Nor 
do they require the presence of witnesses 
as necessary in any case to the validity 
of a repudiation; while, aocording to the 
Shi'ahs, both intention and the presence 
of two witnesses in all cases are essential 
Both sects agree that repudiation may be 
either 6«m (absolute) or nyo'i (revocable), 
and that a repudiation given three times 
cannot be revoked* nor a woman so ropudi- 
be again married by her hqsband until 
she has been intsrmediately married to an¬ 
other man, and the marriage with him has 
been consummated. But, aocording to the 
Hanafiyahs, repudiation may be made irrevo- 
cab e by an aggravation of the terms, or the 
addition of a description, and three repudi¬ 
ations may be given in immediate succession, 
or even u»ico contextu, in one expression: 
jhile, according to the 8hl«ahs, on the other 
hsnd, the irrevocability of a repudiation is 
dependent on the state in which the woman 
may be at the time that it is given, and 
three repudiations, to have their full effect, 
must have two intervening revocations. 
To the bffin and rajati repudiations of 
both sects, the Shl ( ahs add one peculiar to 
themselves, to which they give the name of 
talaq-u'l-'iddah, or repudiation of the 
*iddah , and which has the effect of rendering 
the repudiated woman for ever unlawful to 
her husband, so that it is impossible for 
them ever to marry with each other again 
The power of revocation continues until the 
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expiration of the •iddah, or probationary 
period for ascertaining whether a woman i» 
pregnant or not. After it ha» expired, the 
repudiation becomes absolute, according to 
both schools. So long as it is revocable, the 
parties are still in a manner husband and 
wife ; and if either of them should happen to 
die, the other has a right of inheritance in 
the deceased’s estate. x _ fJ> . 
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the deceased s eumm. 

«(e) With regard to parentage, maternity 
established, according to the Hanafiyahs, 1 _ 
birth alone, without any regard to the con 
nection of the parents being lawful or not. 
According to the Shiahs, it must in all cases 
be lawful; for a waladu ’x-*ma , or illegitimate 
ohild, hat no descent, even from its mother, 
nor are there any mutual rights of inheritance 
between them. For the establishment^ of 
paternity there must have been, at the time 
of the child’s conception, according to both 
sects, a legal connection between its parents 
by marriage or slavery, or a semblance of 
either. According to the Hanafiyahs, an 
invalid marriage is sufficient for that pur¬ 
pose, or even, according to the head of the 
sohool. one that is positively unlawful; but, 
according to the Shi‘ahs, the marriage must 
In all oases be lawful, except when there is 
error on the part of both or either of the 
parents. Again, as to the children by‘ 
express acknowledgment by the father is 
required by both the sects, except when the 
•lave is his ummu 7*wo/a<f, or has airway 
borne a child to him} for though, according 
to the Shi‘ahs, there are two report* on the 
subject, yet, by the most generally received 

of these, a slave does not become the wife of 
her master by mere coition, and her child is 
not affiliated to him without his acknow- 
ladgment With regard to children begotten 
under a semblance of right, the hanafiyahs 
require some basis for the semblance in the 
relation of the parties to eaoh other; while, 
according to the Shl'ahs, bond fid s belief on 
the part of the man that thewoman U “* 
wife or his slave seems to be all that is 
required; while no relation short of a legal 
marriage or slavery, without such belief 
either on the part of the man or the woman, 
would apparently be sufficient. 

(i (On the subject of testimony, both 
schools require that it shall be direct to the 
point in issue; and they also seem to be agreed 
that when two or more witnesses concur In 
asserting a fact in the same terms, the judge is 
bound by their testimony, and must give his 
judgment in conformity with it. They agree 
in requiring that a witness should in general 
have fullxnowledge, by the cognisance of 
bis own senses, of the fact to which he is 
bearing testimony; but both allow him, in 
certain exceptional cases, to testify on infor- 
nation received from others, or when he is 
convinced of the fact by inference from cir¬ 
cumstances with which it is connected. 

« ( q ) iVosafc, or descent, is included by both 
sects among the exceptional facts to which a 
witness is allowed to testify when they are 
generally notorious, or when he is credibly 
informed of them by others But according 


to the hanafiyahs, it is enough if the infor¬ 
mation be received from two just or 

one just man and two just women; while the 
Shi 4 ahs require that it should have been 
received from a considerable number of 
persons in succession, without any suspicion 
of their having got up the story in con¬ 
cert. The Hanafiyahs class marriage among 
the exceptional facts, together with ivasab; 
but, according to the Shi‘ahs, it more 
properly follows the general rale, which 
requires that the witness should nave the 
direct evidence of his own tenses to the 
fact to which he is giving his testimony. 
They seem, however, to admit an excep¬ 
tion in its favour; for they reason that as 
we adjudge Khadijah to have been the 
mother of Fitfmah, the daughter of the 
Prophet, though we know it only by general 
notoriety and tradition, which is but con¬ 
tinued hearsay, so also we may 
decide her to have been the Prophet s wife, for 
which we have the same evidence, though we 
were not present at the contract of marriage, 
nor even heard the Prophet acknowledge 
it. Both sects are sgreed that a witness 
may lawfully Infer and testify that a thing 
is the property of a particular person when 
he has seen it in his possession; and so, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, ‘When a person 
has ssen s man and woman dwelling In the 
same house, and behaving familiarly with 
eaoh other in the manner of married 
it is lawful for him to testify that she is his 
wife, in the same way as when he hsa sera 
a speciBc thing in the hands of mother. 
The Shi‘ahs do not apply this principle 
of inference to the case of marriage, and 
there is no ground for saying that, acoordmg 
to them, marriage will be presumed in a 
oase of proved oontinual cohabitation. 

“ (A) There is difference between the two 
schools as to the person who is entitled to 
olaim a right of tAu/aA, or pre-«mption. 
According to the hanafiyahs, the right may 
be claimed, firstly, by a partner in tbe thing 

itself; eeoondly, by a partner in it. right, of 

water and way; and thirdly, by a neighbour. 
According to the Shi‘ahe, the right belong* 
only to the flr.t of tbeee, with ,ome alight 
exception in favour of the second. The claim 
of the third they reject altogether, In gift 
the principal difference between the achool. 
Is, that a gift of an undivided share of a thing, 
which is rejected by the tf.nafiy.h, la quite 
lawful acoording to the Shi'ahe. 

44 (i) In appropriation and alms there do not 
seem to bTany difference, of importance 
between the two school.. And in will, the 
leading difference seems to be that, while, 
according to the Hanafiyahs, a bequest in 
favour of an heir is positively illegal, it 
is quite unobjectionable according to the 

44 r in respect of inheritance, there are 
many and important differences between 
the two sects, but they admit of being 
reduced to a few leading principles* 

I now proceed to notice, following tb* order 
in which the different branch** of the 
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yMq* •» tMftUd of la thii Tolom*. Th& 
impediments to inheritance are four in nvm* 
bjW, Moordhig to the 9anafiyahs, Om. 

homicide, difforonoo of religion, end 
difference of dir, or ©ountry. Of these the 
Shi|ehs recognise the first; the second slso 
with some modification, that is, they require 
that the homieide be intentional, in other 
words, murder, while with the ganafiyahs it 
operates equally as an impediment to inherit- 
anee, though aooidental For difference of 
region the 8hi*ahs substitute infidelity, and 
difference of country they reject entirely. 
Exclusion from the whole inheritance, ac- 
eordlnf to the Qanafiyahs, is founded upon 
and regulated by two principles. The one 
u that a person who is related to the de¬ 
ceased through another has no interest in 
the suocession during the life of that other, 
with the exception of half-brothers and 
sisters by the mother, who are not excluded 
by her. The other principle is, that the 
nearer relative excludes the more remote. 
The former of these principles is not ex¬ 
pressly mentioned by the Shi*ahs, but it is 
without the exception in the second, 
whioh is adopted by them, and extended, so 
es to postpone a more remote residuary to a 
nearer sharer—an effect which is not given 
to it by the Qanafiyahs. 

“i regard to partial exclusion or the 
diminution of a share, there is also some 
difference between the scots. According to 
the Qanaflyahs, a child, or the child of a 
sea, bow low soever, reduces the shares of 
a husband, a wife, and a mother, from the 
hgheet to the lowest appointed for them; 
while, according to the Shfa'he, the reduction 
Is effeeted by any child, whether male or 
female, in any stage of descent from the 
aeoeased. Further, when the deceased has 
left a husband or wife, and both parents, 
the share of tho mother is rednosd, accord¬ 
ing to tho QanaHyahs, from a third of the 
whole estate to a third of tho remainder, 
in order that the male may have double 
the share of the female; but, according 
to the Shi‘ahe, there is no reduction of 
the mother's third in these circumstances, 
though, when the deceased has left a hus¬ 
band, the share of the father can only be a 
sixth. Ths shares and the person for whom 
they are appointed being expressly men¬ 
tioned in the Qur'in, there is no difference 
in respeot of them between the two schools. 
But they differ materially as to the relatives 
who are not sharers. They are divided by 
the flanafiyahs into residuaries and distant 
kindred. The residuaries in their own 
right they define as every male in whose 
lino of relation to the deceased no female 
enters; * and the distant kindred,' as * all 
relatives who are neither sharers nor resi¬ 
duaries.' The residuaries not only take any 
surplus that may remain after the sharers 
have been satisfied, but also the whole 
estate when there is no sharer, to the 
sntire exclusion of the distant kindred, 
though those may, in fact, be much nearer 
blood to the deceased, This preference 


of the residuary is rejected with peculiar 
abhorrence by the Shi'ahs, who found their 
objection to it, certainly with some appear¬ 
ance of reason, on two passages of the Qur’in 
cited below. ^ Instead of tho triple division 
°!, flanafiyahs, they mix up the rights of 
au ths relatives together, and then separate 
them Into throe classes, according to their 
proximity'to the deceased, each of whioh in 
its order is preferred to that which follows; 
so that while there is a single individual, 
even a female, of a prior class, there is 
no room for tho succession of any of the 
others. 

“ Within the classes operation is given to 
the doctrine of the return by the Shi ahe, 
nearly in the same way as by the Hana- 
flyahs t that is, if there is a surplus over 
the shares, it reverts to the sharers, with 
the exception of the husband or wife, and 
is proportionately divided among them. Ac¬ 
cording to the IJanaflyahs, this surplus is 
always intercepted by the residuary, and it 
is only when there is no residuary that there 
is with them any room for the doctrine of 
the return. When the shares exceed the 
whole estate, the deficiency is distributed by 
the tfanafiyahs over all the shares by rais- 
ing the extractor of the case—a process 
which is termed the ‘atif, or increase. This 
If *!?V aJactad b 7 the Shl*ahs, who ipako 
the deficiency to fall exclusively upon those 
among them whose relationship to the de¬ 
ceased is on ths father's side. With regard 
to tho computation of sharos, there does not 
appear to be any difference between tho 
schools. A JJiotst of Moohummudan Law , 
N-B-E-Baillie, London (1869). 
Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt, in his Futurs of Islam, 
has the following remarks on the present 
position of the Sh!‘ah sect F 
“In tb*>ry,I believe the Shias still hold 
f ”5*; thai * 18 Imam and Caliph, but they 
will not tolerate the pretension of any one now 
in authority to the title, and leave it in abey¬ 
ance until the advent of the Mohady (Afahdi), 
or guide, who is to reunite Islam and restore 
its fortunes. So much is this the case that 
sovereign though he be and absolute master 
in Persia, the Shah is to the present day 
looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, 
and he himself acknowledges the fact in a 
rather curious ceremony. It is a maxim with 
. mana sects that prayer is not 

valid if made in another man’s house without 
his permission, and this being so, and the 
Shah admitting that his palaces of right be¬ 
long not to himself but to the Mohady, he 
is obliged to lease them according to legal 
form from an alem Qalim) or mujtahnd, act¬ 
ing for the supposed Mohady, before he can 
pray in them to his spiritual profit. 

“ It will be readily understood that, with 
such an organization and with such tendencies 
to deductive reasoning, a wide basis it given 
for divergence of opinion among the Shiites, 
and that while the more highly educated of 
their mollahs occasionally preach absolute 
pantheism, others consult the grosser incli¬ 
nations of the vulgar, and indulge their 
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hearer. with the most extr.vtg.nt tslss of 
miracle and superstition. These are a con¬ 
stant source of mockery to the Sunites. 
Among the more respectable Shiite beliefs, 
however, there seems to be a general convic¬ 
tion in Persia that a reform of Islam is at 
hand, and that a new leader may be expected 
at any moment and from any quarter, so that 
enthusiasts are constantly found simulating 
the gifts of inspiration and affecting a divine 
mission. The history of the Babites, so well 
described by M. de Gobineau in his Religions 
of Asia, is a case in point, and similar occur¬ 
rences are by no means rare in Persia. I met 
at Jeddah a highly educated Persian gentle¬ 
man, who informed me thathe had himself been 
witness, when a boy, to a religious prodigy, no¬ 
torious, if I remember rightly, at Tabriz. On 
that occasion, one of these prophets, being 
condemned to death by the supreme govern¬ 
ment, was bound to a cross with two of his 
companions, and, after remaining suspended 
thus for several hours, was fired at by the 
royal troops. It then happened that, while 
the companions were dispatched at the first 
volley, the prophet himself remained unhurt, 
and, incredible to relate, the cords which 
bound him were cut by the bullets, and he 
fell to the ground on his feet. ‘ You Chris¬ 
tians/ said another Persian gentleman once 
to me, 1 talk of your Christ as the Son of 
God and think it strange, but with us the 
occurrence is a common one. Believe me, 
we have “ sons of God” in nearly all our vil¬ 
lages.’ [SDFI.] 

“Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. 
No Moslems more readily adapt themselves 
to the superficial atheisms of Europe than do 
the Persians, and none are more ardently 
devout, as all who have witnessed the miracle 
play of the two Imams will be obliged to 
admit. Extremes, too, of morality are seen, 
fierce asceticisms and gross licentiousnesses. 
By no sect of Islam is the duty of pilgrimage 
more religiously observed, or the prayers 
and ablutions required by their rule per¬ 
formed with a stricter ritual. But the very 
pilgrims who go on foot to Mecca scruple not 
to drink wine there, and Persian morality is 
everywhere a by-word. In all these circum¬ 
stances there is much to fear as well as to 
hope on the side of the Shiite sect; but their 
future only indirectly involves that of Islam 
proper. Their whole census does not pro¬ 
bably exceed fifteen millions, and it shows 
no tendency to increase. Outside Persia we 
find about one million Iraki Arabs, a few in 
Syria and AfghanisUn, and at most five mil¬ 
lions in India. One small group still main¬ 
tains itself in the neighbourhood of Medina, 
where it is tolerated rather than acknow¬ 
ledged, and a few Shiites are to be found in 
most of the large cities of the west, but every¬ 
where the sect of Ali stands apart from and 
Almost in a hostile attitude to the rest of 
Islam. It is noticeable, however, that within 
the last fifty years the religious bitterness of 
Shiite and Sunite is sensibly in decline.” 

For information on the History of the 
Shi‘Ah», the English reader can refer to Mai- 
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colm’s History of Portia , 2 Tol* ( A.D. 1815) } 
Morier’s Travels , 2 vols. (a.d. 18l2); Mark¬ 
ham’s History of Persia (a,d. 1874). A trans¬ 
lation of their traditions is found in the Life 
and Religion of Mohammad , by the Rev. 
James L. Merrick. Boston (1850). For Shi'ah 
Law, consult Tagore Lectures, 1874; A Digest 
of Mookummudan Law. The Imameea Code. 

N. B. E. Baillie (1869> [kith abeam.] 

SHIRB (■ * The sh are of water 

used for tillage, [river.] 

SHIRK (*>/.)• 11 Idolatry; pagan- 

ism ; polytheism.” Ascribing plurality to the 
Deity. Associating anything with God. 

According to Wahhabi writers. Shirk is 
defined to be of four kinds *. Shirku i-'iltn, 
ascribing knowledge to others than God; 
Shirku 't-tasarruf , ascribing power to others 
than God ; Shirku 'l-'ibddah, offering worship 
to created things; Shirku 7-‘drfaA, the per¬ 
formance of ceremonies which imply reliance 
on others than God. 

(1) Shirku 'l-Hbn is illustrated by the 
statement that prophets and holy men have 
no knowledge of secret things v unless as 
revealed to them by God. Thus some 
wicked persons made a charge against 
‘Ayishah. The Prophet was troubled in 
mind, but knew not the truth of the matter 
till God made it known to him. To ascribe, 
then, power to soothsayers, astrologers, and 
saints is Polytheism. “ AU who pretend to 
have a knowledge of hidden things, such aa 
fortune-tellers, soothsayers, and interpreters 
of dreams, as well as those who profess to 
be inspired, are all liars ” Again, “ should 
anyone take the name of any saint, or invoke 
his aid in the time of need, instead of calling 
on God, or.use his name in attacking an 
enemy, or read passages to propitiate him, 
or make him the object of contemplation—it 
is Shirku 

(2) Shirku 't-tatarruf is to suppose that 
anyone has power with God. He who looks 
up to anyone as an intercessor with God 
commits Shirk . Thus: “ But they who take 
others beside Him as lords, saying, 4 We only 
serve them that they may bring us near God, 
—God will judge between them (and the 
Faithful) concerning that wherein they are 
at variance.” (Surah xxxix. 4.) Intercession 
may be of three kinds. For example, a 
criminal is placed before the King. The 
Vizier intercedes. The King, having regard 
to the rank of the Vizier, pardons the of¬ 
fender. This is called SAa/d‘aM- Wajahah, 
or “ intercession from regard.” But to sup¬ 
pose that God so esteems the rank of any¬ 
one as to pardon a sinner merely on account 
of it is Shirk. Again, the Queen or the Princes 
intercede for the criminal. The King, from 
love to them, pardons him. This is called 
Shafa'at-i-mahabbah , or “intercession from 
affection.” But to consider that God so 
loves anyone as to pardon a criminal on his 
account is to give that loved one power, and 
this ia Shirk, for such power is not possible 
in the Court of God. “ God may out of Hi. 
bounty confer on Hi. favourite .ervant. the 
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friend, Ac.; but a servant la but a aer- 

win* * 1 ° on l c ? n P ut foot outside the 
lhnita of servitude, or riae beyond the rank 
a wwf. Again, the Eng may him- 
aelf wish to pardon the offender, but he feara 
lest the majesty of the law should be lowered. 
The Vizier perceives the Eng’s wish, and 
intercedes. This intercession is lawful It 
is called Shafa'at-i-ba-'iz.n, "intercession by 
permission, and such power Muhammad 

?! * ha7 ° u u he Da * Jud ^ent. Wahhabis 
hold that he has not that power now, though 
all other Musalmans consider that he has* 
and m consequence (in Wahhabi opinion) 
commit the sin of Shirku 't-tasarruf. The 
Wahhabis quota the following passages in 
support of their view. « Who is he t“at cm 
intercede with Him but by Hit own per - 

j~h (S i? a n h J ? S6 J Sft y : Intercession 
is wholly with God 1 His the, kingdoms of 
theheayens and of the earth.” (Surah xxxix. 

ttJ b * y .t Uo r< ! “ WheneTer “ allusion 
is made in the Qur’an, or the Traditions to the 
intercession of certain prophets or apostles, it 
is this kind of intercession and no other that 
is meant.” 

(3) Shirku ’ l-'Ibadak ia prostration before 
any creatod being, with the idea of wor¬ 
shipping it; perambulating the shrines of 
departed saints. “ Prostration, bowing down* 
standing with folded arms, spending money 
in the name of an individual, fasting out of 
respect to his memory, proceeding to a dis- 
tant shnne m a pilgrim*s garb and calling 
out the name of the saint” It is wrong “ to 
eoTsr the grave with . sheet, to ssy prsyers 
st the shnne, to kiss My psrticulsr stone, to 
rub the mouth end breast against the walls 
of the shrine, 4c.” This is a stern condem¬ 
nation of the very common practice of visiting 
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the tombs of saints and of some of the speoUl 
practioos of the pilgrimage to Makkeh.AU 
* n ,°, h as are here oondemned ere 

celled hhrak fi 'l-'Ibadah, « essociatlon ia 
worship. 

(4) Shtrku 'l-'adah is the keeping up of 
superstitious customs, such ae the Istikiirah, 
seeking guidance from beads, Ac., trusting 
to omens, good or bad, behoving in lucky 

adop / in S <uch “ms* as 
Abdu n-Nabi (Slave of the Prophet), and 
so on. In fact, the denouncing of such 
ft*?*??!. and callin « them Shirk bringi 
Wahhabiism mto daily contact with the other 
sects, for scarcely any people in the world 
are such profound believers in the virtue of 
charms and the power of astrologers as 
Musalmans. The difference between the first 
and fourth £*.,*, the Shirku U-'ihn and the 
seems to be that the first is 
the belief, say in the knowledge of a sooth- 
*^ er > and the second the habit of consulting 

J° x y - he Dam ® ot ‘h* Prophet, of 

‘All, of the Imame, or of Kra (Leader*) ia 
to give them the honour due to God alone. 
It 18 lthrak fi 'l-adab, « Shirk in aeeocia- 
tlOn.” [WAHHABI.] 

SHIRKAH “ Partnership.” 

The term signifies the union of two or more 
persons in one concern. It is applied in Mus- 
lun law to contracts as well as to partner¬ 
ships Shtrkah, or association, with regard 
to the essence and person of God, is forbidden 
in Islam. 

SHljf (<£***)« [SETH.] 

SHOES. The removal of the ian- 

dais, shoes, or boots, from the feet upon en¬ 
tering either a mosque or house, or during 
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worship, is not enjoined in Muhammadan 
law, although It has become a common cus¬ 
tom in all Eastern countries, for the modern 
Muslim uncovers bis feet upon entering the 
Ka ‘ bah (Bwkhardt’e Arabia, 

yol i* P* 2T0)» the Muhammadans of Pales¬ 
tine remove the shoes upon entering their 
0 L? 0n,hi P (*«Wn«on’» Researches, 
vol. ii. p 86) and it is also the practice to 


‘* k ® °®.‘ he 8 J I0 ®« “> Egypt (Lane, roL i. 
pp. 16,105; voL a p. 11), and in HinduaUa 
Ihe number of traditions wbich'prove that 
alIowed hi * followers to worship 
w: j * beir fe#t , covered, is very numerous, 
a ’ d tb ?7 held t0 be A * a ** «>f good 
authority, and supported by the fatwas of 
eminent doctors of law. J 

Shaddid ibn An* relates that the Prophet 
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•aid, “Act the reverse of the Jews in your 
prayers, for they do not pray in boots or 
shoes.” 

Abu Sa‘Id al-Khudri says “the Prophet 
said his prayers with the Companions, and 
suddenly took off his shoes, and put them 
down on his left side; and when the people 
observed it, they took off theirs also, and when 
prayers were finished, the Prophet asked 
why they took their shoes off. The Compa¬ 
nions replied, ‘We followed your example.' 
The Prophet then said, * Verily Gabriel came 
to me and told me there was a little filth on 
my shoes. Therefore, when any of you enter 
a mosque, look well at your shoes, and if you 
perceive any dirt on them, wipe it off, and 
then say your prayer in them.’ ” 

‘Amr ibn Shu ( aib relates that he saw the 
Prophet saying his prayers sometimes with 
his shoes and sometimes without. (Muhkat, 
book iv. ch. 9.) 

In the Hidayah it is enjoined that when 
there is any uncleanness on the shoes, such 
as dung, blood, &c., they must be rubbed 
with earth, and then they become legally 
clean and fit for worship. (Arabic edition, 
vol i. p. 26.) 

This is confirmed by the Durru H-Mukhtdr 
(vol. 1. pp. 80, 65), and by numerous tradi¬ 
tions. ( Mishkdt , book ill. ch. ii.) 

If the dirt cannot be removed from tfie 
shoes by rubbing them with earth, the law 
permits the Muslim to make them ceremonially 
clean by wetting his three fingers and draw¬ 
ing them once over the upper part of the 
shoes or boots, [masah.] 

According to the Traditions, when a Mus¬ 
lim sits down on the floor, he should take off 
his shoes and place them on one side, and he 
should take off the right shoe first and then 
the left. ( Mishkdt , book xx. ch. iii.) 

SHROUD. Arabic leaf an (<^). 

The act of shrouding is called tak/tru A 
wooden coffin is called tabut , the use of which 
is generally held to be forbidden by Sunnis, 
but it is used by the Shi'ahs. 

Muhammad is related to have said :— 

44 Do not be expensive in your shrouds, for 
they soon rot.” 

44 Plain white is the best for the shrouds of 
your dead.” 

“The best cloth for a shroud is hullah ” (t.e. 
a white striped cloth used in Arabia). 

‘Ayishah says : 41 The Prophet was shrouded 
in three garments, but there was neither a 
coat nor a turban.” 

These three garments are still used as 
shrouds in all parts of Isl&xn. 

(1) 7*dr, a piece of cloth which covers 
from the waist to the feet. 

(2) Hidd\ covering from the feet to the 
shoulders. 

(8) Lifd/ah y a large sheet coverihg the 
whole body from head to feet, and closed at 
the ends. 

The bodies of martyrs are not shrouded, 
but are buried in the garments in which they 
fell, for it is related that Muhammad so or¬ 
dered the men who fell in the battle of Ufcud 
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to be buried; their weapons being first re¬ 
moved from their bodies, they were buried in 
their blood-stained clothes, [burial.! 

SHU'AIB (w*). The Muslim 

commentators generally suppose Shu'aib to 
be the same person with the father-in-law of 
Moses, who Is named in scripture Reuel or 
Rageul and Jethro But Ahmad ibn 4 Abdi 
’l-Hallm charges those who entertain this 
opinion with ignorance. They say (after the 
Jews) that he gave his son-in-law [moses] 
that wonder-working rod with which he per¬ 
formed all those miracles in Egypt and the 
desert, and also gave excellent advice and 
instruction; whence he had the surname of 
Khajjbu l-Ambiya’ v-c^a), the 

“ Preacher to the Prophets.” 

The account given of him in the Qur’an, 
Surah vii. 83-91, is as follows:— 

“ And unto Midian did we send their bro¬ 
ther Shu 4 aib, who said, 4 0 my people I serve 
God, ye have no god save mm. There has 
come to you a manifest sign from your Lord: 
then give good weight and measure, and be 
not niggardly of your gifts to men, and do 
not evil in the earth after it has been righted. 
That is bettor for you if ye are believers; 
and sit not down in every path, threatening 
and turning from the path of God those who 
believe in Him, ana craving to make it 
crooked. Remember when ye were few and 
He multiplied you; and see what was the 
end of the evil-doers I And if there be a 
party of you who believe in what I am sent 
with, and a party who believe not, then wait 
patiently until God judges between us, for He 
is the best of judges 1 Said the orowd of 
those who were big with pride amongst his 
people, ‘We will of a surety turn thee out, 0 
Shu‘aib, f and those who believe with thee, 
from our village; or else thou shalt return 
unto our faith.’ Said he, 4 What even if we 
be averse therefrom ? We shall have devised 
a lie against God if we return unto your faith 
after God has saved us from it; and what 
should ail us that we should return thereto, 
unless that God our Lord should please ? Our 
Lord embraces everything in His knowledge; 
on God do we rely. 0 our Lord l open be¬ 
tween us and between our people in truth, 
for Thou art the best of those who open. 
And the chiefs of those who disbelieved 
amongst his people said, 4 If ye follow Shu 4 aib, 
verily, ye shall be the losers.’ Then there 
took them the earthquake, and in the morn¬ 
ing they lay in their dwellings prone. Those 
who called Shu 4 aib a liar, (were) as though 
they had not dwelt therein. Those who 
called Shu ( aib a liar, they were the losers 
then ! And he turned away from them and 
said, 4 0 my people 1 I preached to you the 
messages of my Lord, and I gave you good 
advice; how should I be vexed for a people 
*who do misbelieve ? ’ ” 

ash-SHU'ARA (JyUkH). «The 

Poets.” The title of the xxvith Stlrah of 
the Qur’&n, so called because at the .conclu¬ 
sion of the chapter the Arabian poets are 
severely censured, [ports.] 
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SHTTF'AH (*•*). [raimrPTioK.] 

ash-SHDRA “ The Con¬ 

sultation.” The title of the xumd Sarah of 
the Qur'an. Taken from the 86th verse, in 
which the believers are commended for taking 
consultation together. 

SHURB (v^). Lit . “ Drinking.” 

A term used for wine-drinking, which is for¬ 
bidden by the Muslim law. [drunkenness.] 

SIBCUJAH (&«-*). Lit , «A dye.” 

A word which occurs in the Qur'an, Surah ii. 
182: “ The dye of God ! And who is better 
than God at dyeing ? And we are worshippers 
of Him ”; which both Mr. Sale and Mr. Rod- 
well translate baptism , but whioh Professor 
Palmer says must be rendered “ dye.” Ac¬ 
cording to al-Baizawi, it stands in the text for 
the Islam of God, but refers to Christian 
baptism, [baptism.] 

§IDDlQ Ojra*). " One who speaks 

the truth.” It occurs in the Qur’in for Idris 
(generally identified with Enoch), who is de¬ 
scribed as a man of eminent truthfulness. 
Professor Palmer translates the word « con¬ 
fessor ” (see Surah xix. 67.) 

A$-$iddiq is a title said to have been given 
to the first Khalifah Abu Bakr by Muham¬ 
mad himself. 

SIDRATU 'L-MTTNTAHA (Lju. 
u#***^). Lit . “ The Lote-tree of the 

extremity.” A tree in the seventh heaven, 
having its roots in the sixth. Its fruits were 
like water-pots, and its leaves like elephant’s • 
ears. (Mishkat, book xxiv. ch. vii, pt. 1.) 

It is mentioned twice in the Qur’an. Sfirah 
liii. 8-18:— 

“ Then came he (Gabriel or the angel) 
nearer and approached, 

And was at the distance of two bows, or 
even closer,— 

And he revealed to his servant what he 
revealed. 

His heart falsified not what he saw. 

What 1 will ye then dispute with him as to 
what he saw ? 

He had seen him also another time, 

Near the Sidrah-tree, which marks the 
boundary. 

Near which is the garden of repose. 

When the Sidrah-tree was covered with 
what covered it, 

His eye turned not aside, nor did it wan¬ 
der : 

For he saw the greatest of the signs of his 
Lord.” 

The s Sidrah-tree is the Zizyphus jujuba of 
Linnaeus, the prickly plum, which is called 
Ser in India. A decoction of its leaves is 
used in India to wash the dead, on account of 
the sacredness of the tree. 

§IFAH (£a*). pi. §ifdt. An attri¬ 
bute. Used for the attributes of God* The 
<Qur’fcn is also said to be a $ifah of the 
Almighty. , 


SIJlLL 

Imu th« nun. of u •Mrfbnto, U 

• torn applied to »ny of tho ninotr-nina 
name* or attributes of God. [god.] 

.. From Si/at, 

attributes. A school of thought rather 
than a sect of Islam, although it is given by 
Mr. Sale as one of the Muhammadan sects. 
The orthodox Sunni claims to be a SifatL 
or Attribute (as opposed to the Mu‘tazilahs, 
who reject the idea of God’s attributes being 
eternal), and maintains that the attributes of 
God are eternally inherent in His essence 
without separation or change; every attri¬ 
bute being conjoined with Him as life with 
knowledge, or knowledge with power. With 
regard to the verses of the Qurian which are 
held to be Mutashdbih , and assign some re¬ 
semblance between God and His creatures, 
the $ifat!yahs say the expressions « hands,” 
“face,* “ sitting,” Ac., must simply be ac¬ 
cepted as they stand, without any attempt at 
explanation, [m^tazilau, wahhabi.] 

A8-$IHlHU ’S-SITTAH ( e WJ1 

[ also called al-Kutubu 

“ The Bi * correct 

(books).” The title given to the six most 
trustworthy collections of traditions received 
by Sunni Muslims, namely, those by_ 

(1) Abu ‘Abdi *llah Muhammad ibn lama'll 
al-Buk&ari, born a.h. 194; died a.h. 266. 

(2) Abu 1-Husain Muslim ibn al-Hajjij 
al-Qushairi, bom a.h. 204, died a.h. 261. 

(8) Abfi‘Isi Muhammad ibn‘Is&’l-T'inwi'ii. 

born a.h. 209, died a.h. 279. 

(4) Abu Dffud Sulaimin ibn Ash'aft as- 
Sajast&nl, born a.h. 202, died a.h. 276. 

(6) Abik ‘Abdi *r-Rahmln Ahmad ibn 
Shu«aib an-Nasfil, bom a.h. 216, died a.h. 
808. 

<Abdi Muhammad ibn Yazid, 
*on Majah , al-Qazwini, bom A.a 209, died 
a.h. 278. 

The above are generally esteemed the six 
authentic collections, but some substitute for 
the Sunan Ibn Majah the Muwafta 1 of Abfi 
4 Abdi ’llah Malik ibn Anas ibn Malik ibn 
Abi *Amir ibn 4 Amr ibn al-Harin al-Aebabi 
al-^imyari, bora A.H. 96, died a.h. 179. 

(The above words in italics denote the 
popular title of the collection.) 

Al-Bukhari and Muslim are held in highest 
reputation, and are caUed a^^abibdn, or 
“ the two authentics.” 

The collection by Malik, the founder of the 
second orthodox sect of the Sunnis, is the 
most ancient collection of traditions, and is 
held in high (reputation, but it is sometimes 
omitted from the list by the Hanafis, because 
he is the founder of a certain school of 
jurisprudence, [traditions.] 


SIJDAH. [sajdah.] 

SI JILL (J*-). A register. The 
record of a court of justice. The decree of 
a judge. In the Qfirin, the word occurs 
when it is used Aiv the angel which has 
charge of the register of the fate of mankind, 
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or, according to others, it may mean the roll 
itself. 

Surah xxi. 104: u The day when we will 
roll up the heavens as as-Sijill rolls up his 
books ; as We produced it at the first crea¬ 
tion, will we bring it baok again." 

SIJJlN A deep pit in 

which is kept the register of the actions of 
the wicked, and hence this register itself. 
Qur'an, Surah lxxxiii. 7, 8: “ The book of 
the wicked is in Sijjin, and what shall make 
thee know what Sijjin iB?—It is an inscribed 
book." (See also Mishkat, book v. ch. iii. 
pt. 3.) 

SIKANDAB The Per- 

sian for Alexander, by which is meant 
Alexander the Great, [zu 'l-qarnain.J 

SIKHISM (from the Panjabi word 
sM or sikHd = Sanskrit s'isAya, “a disciple” 
or “ pupil ”), The religion of the Sikhs in 
the Panjab. Founded by Nanak, who was 
born in the village of Talvandl (now known 
as Nankana), on the banks of the river Ravi, 
near Lahore, in a.d. 1469. 

The history of the Sikh religion has not 
yet boon subjected to the scrutiny necessary 
to warrant strong dogmatism as to the ulti¬ 
mate source, or sources, whence the system 
of Nanak and his followers took its rise. 
The literature and traditions of Sikhism pre¬ 
sent a strange intermingling of Hindu and 
Muhammadan ideas; and this is so pal¬ 
pably apparent that even superficial inquirers 
have been led to conclude that Nanak pur¬ 
posely intended his creed to be a compromise 
Detween those two great religions. Dr. 
Trumpp, the able translator of the Adi 
Granth (the saored book of the Sikhs), who 
is the only author that has written with 
knowledge on the subject, is, however, dis¬ 
tinctly of opinion that Sikhism has only an 
accidental relationship with Muhammadanism. 
In the Introduction to his Translation of tht 
Adi Granth (p. ci.), he says :— 

“It is a mistake, if Nanak is represented 
as having endeavoured to unite the Hindu 
and Muhammadan ideas about God. Nanak 
remained a thorough Hindu, according to all 
his views; and if he had communionahip with 
Musalmins, and many of these even bsoame 
his ditoiplea, it was owing to the faot that 
Sfiflaxn, whioh all these Muhammadans were 
professing, was in reality nothing bat a Pan¬ 
theism, derived direotly from Hind a eouroes, 
and only outwardly adapted to the forms of 
the I slim. Hind a and Muslim Pantheists 
could well unite together, as they enter¬ 
tained essentially the same ideas about the 
Supreme." 

If the foregoing opinion aoourately repre¬ 
sents the real truth, then Sikhism hardly de- 
sorves mention in the present work; but it 
will soon be seen that the balance of evidence 
is heavily on the other side. A careful investi¬ 
gation of early Sikh traditions points strongly 
to the conclusion that the religion of Nanak 
was really intended as a compromise between 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism, if it may not 


even be spoken of as the religion of a Muham¬ 
madan sect. The very little that seems to bo 
known as to the viows of the early Sikh 
teachers, coupled with the decided opinion put 
forth by Dr. Trumpp, has made it nocessary 
to give hero a longer article on Sikhism than 
its importance with respect to Islam would 
have otherwise warranted ; because it was 
necessary to establish the relationship which 
actually existed between the two faiths. It 
will be seen that the information given in this 
articlo is chiefly taken from original Panjabi 
books, and from manuscripts in the India 
Office Library; and it is supported by the 
authority of tho Adi Granth , which is the 
sacred canon of the Sikhs. 

The Janam-Sakhis, or biographical sketches 
of Nanak and his associates, contain a pro¬ 
fusion of curious traditions, which throw 
considerable light on the origin and develop¬ 
ment of tho Sikh religion. From these old 
books we learn that, in early life, Nanak, al¬ 
though & Hindu by birth, came under $ufi 
influence, and was strangely attracted by the 
saintly demeanour of the faqirs who were 
thickly scattered over Northern India and 
swarmed in the Panjab. Now, §ufiism is not, 
as Dr. Trumpp supposes, due to Hindu 
pantheism ; for it arose in the very earliest 
days of Muhammadanism, and is almost cer¬ 
tainly due to tho influence of Persian Zoro¬ 
astrianism on the rude faith of Arab Iiltm- 
ism. Persia has ever been the stronghold of 
$ufiistic doctrine ; and the leading writers who 
have illustrated that form of Muhammadan¬ 
ism have been the Persian poets Firdflsi, 
Nijtami, Sa‘di, Jalalu *d-Din, Hafiz, and Jimf, 

Hafiz, the prince of $ufi poets, boldly de¬ 
clares : “I am a disciple of the old Magian; 
be not angry with me, 0 Shaikh 1 For thou 
gaveat me a promise; he hath brought me 
the reality." Although this stanza alludes 
directly to two persons known to IJaflx, its 
almost obvious meaning is: “ I, a Persian, 
adhere to the faith of my ancestors. Do not 
blame me, 0 Arab conqueror 1 that my faith 
is more sublime than thine.” That Hftfig 
meant his readers to take hie words in a gene¬ 
ral sense, may be inferred from the stuns* in 
which he says : “ I am the servant of the old 
man of the tavorn (i.e. the Magian); because 
his beneficence is lasting: on the other hand, 
the henefioence of the Shaikh and of the 8*1- 
vid at times is, and at times is not." Indeed, 
was fully consoloua of the faot that 
$afliim was due to the influenoe of the faith 
of hla anoeitors; for, In anothor ode, he plainly 
■aya: 11 Make fresh again the essence of the 
oreed of Zoroaster, now that the tulip has 
kindled the fire of Nimrod." And Niffftal, 
also, was awars that his ideas wets perilously 
akin to heterodoxy; for, he says in his KhuMri 
wa Shlrin : “ See not In me the guide to the 
temple of the Fire-worshippers ; see only the 
hidden meaning which cleaveth to the alle¬ 
gory.” These citations, which could be in¬ 
definitely multiplied, sufficiently indicate the 
Zoro&strian origin of the refined spirituality 
of the $Qfis. The sublimity of the Persian 
faith lay in its conception of the unity of 
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Bton*l Spirit, and the intimate aieociation 
of the Dime with ail that is manifest. Arab 
Muhammadans believe in the unity of a per¬ 
sonal God; but mankind and the world were, 
to them, mere objects upon which the will of 
God was exercised. The §ufis approached 
nearer to the Christian sentiment embodied 
in the phrase, “ Christ in us.” 

The Persian conquerors of Hindustan car¬ 
ried with them the mysticism and spirituality 
of the Islimo-Magian creed. It was through 
Persia that India received its flood of Muham¬ 
madanism ; and the mysticism and asceticism 
of the Persian form of Islam found con¬ 
genial soil for development among the specu¬ 
lative ascetics of northern India. It is, 
therefore, only reasonable to suppose that any 
Hindfi affected by Muhammadanism would 
show some traces of $ufi influence. As a 
fact we find that the doctrines preached by 
the Sikh Gurus were distinctly $ufiistio ; and, 
indeed, the early Gurus openly assumed the 
manners and dress of faqirs, thus plainly 
announcing their connection with the $ufiistic 
side of Muhammadanism. In pictures they 
are represented with small rosaries in their 
hands, quite in Muhammadan fashion, as 
though ready to perform zikr. Guru Arjun, 
who was fifth in succession from Nanak, was the 
first to lay aside the dress of a fsqlr. The doc¬ 
trines, however, still held their position; for 
we find the last Guru dying while making an 
open confession of $Qfiism. His words are : 
“ The Smritis, the S'astras, and the Vedas, 
all speak in various ways : I do not ac¬ 
knowledge one (of them). 0 possessor of hap¬ 
piness, bestow thy mercy (on me). I do not 
say, *1/ I recognise all as ‘Thee/”— (Sikhdn 
dc Raj di Vithid, p. 81.) Here we have not 
only the ideas, but the very language of §ufts, 
implying a pantheistic denial of all else than 
Deity. The same manner of expression is found 
in the Adi GranM itself, e.g. “Thou art I; 

I am thou. Of what kind is the difference ? ” 
(Translation, p. 130); and again, “In all the 
One dwells, the One is contained” (p. 41). 
Indeed, throughout the whole Adi Granth , a 
favourite name for Deity is tho “ True One,” 
that is, that which is truly ono —the Absolute 
Unity. It is hardly possible to find a more 
complete correspondence of ideas than that 
furnished by the following sentences, ono 
taken from tho Yusuf wa Zulmkha of Jumi, 
the Persian $uf! ; nnd the others, from the 
Jap-ji and the Adi Granth . Jami says :— 

“ Dismiss every vain fancy, and abandon 
every doubt; 

Blend into one every spirit, and form, and 

place; 

8 ee One—know One—speak of One— 

Desire One—chant of Ono—and seek 
On*.” 

In the Jap-j i, a formula familiar to every 
Sikh household, we find:— 

“The Guru Is Isar (Siva), tho Guru is 
Gorakh (Vishnu), Brahma, the Guru is 
the mother Par bat i. 

If I should know, would I not tell? The 
story cannot be told. 


O Guru, let me know the One; that the 
One liberal patron of all living beings 
may not be forgotten by me.” 

In the Adi Granth, we read:—- 

“ Thou recitest the One ; thou placest the 
One in (thy) mind; thou recognizest 
the One. 

The One (is) in eye, in word, in mouth ; 
thou knowest the One in both places 
(*.«. worlds). 

In sleeping, the One; in waking, the 
One ; in the One thou art absorbed.” 
(India Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 668.) 

It is not only with respect to the idea of 
tho unity of God that this identity of expres¬ 
sion is discernible; for other technical terms 
of Sufiism are, also, reproduced in Sikhism. 
Thus the Sufi Farldu ’d-Din Shakrganj calls 
Deity “the light of life,” and Jalalu ’d-Din 
speaks of “ flashes of His love,” while Jami 
represents the “light” of the Lord of Angels 
as animating all parts of the universe; and 
Nizami exclaims, “ Then fell a light, us of a 
lamp, into the garden fof my heart),” when he 
feels that a ray of the Divine has entered into 
his soul. It is not difficult to collect many 
such instances from the works of Persian 
$ufis. Turning to Sikhism, we find that 
the Adi Granth is full of similar expressions. 
It is enough to cite the following exclamation 
of Nanak himself: « In all (is) light. He (is) 
light. From His light, there is light in all.” 
(India Office MS., No. 2484, fol. 85.) And 
in another place he says: “ The Luminous 
One is the minglor of light (with himself).” 
(fol. 18G.) On fol. 61 we find : “ There death 
enters not; light is absorbed in the Luminous 
One.” 

Another favourite metaphor of §ufi§ for 
the Deity is “the Beloved”; for example, 
when Hafiz says: “ Be thankful that the 
Assembly is lighted up by the presence of the 
Beloved.” This term is well recognized in 
Sikhism; thus in the Adi Granth, “If thou 
call thyself the servant of the Beloved,do not 
speak, despitefully (of Him). (India Office 
MS., No. 2484, fol. 664.) “Love to the 
Beloved naturally puts joy into the heart. 

I long to meet the Lord (Prabhu^ therefore 
why should I be slothful.” (India Office 
MS., 2484, fol. 177.) Also, “In my soul 
and body are excessive pangs of separation, 
how fihall the BeloAed come to my house 
and meet (with me)?” And again: “ The 
Beloved has become my physician.” (India 
Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 87.) Tho words 
used in the Panjabi texts are piri t d, pritam, 
nnd pin, “ a lover,” or “ beloved one.” 

Another remarkable proof of Persian in¬ 
fluence is found in the form of the Adi Granth 
Itself. It consists of a collection of short 
poems, in many of which all the verses com¬ 
posing the poem rhyme together, in singular 
conformity with tho principle regulating the 
construction of tho Persian ghuzal. This 
resemblance is rendered more striking by the 
fact that tho namo of Nanak is worked into 
the composition of the last line of each of 
the poems. This last characteristic is too 
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persistent to he considered the result of 
accident; and while it is altogether foreign 
to the practice of Hindu verse, it is in 
precise accord with the rule for the correct 
composition of the ghazaL 

The foregoing facts seem conclusive as to 
the influence of Persian $uflism on the origin 
of the Sikh religion. Dr. Trumpp, when dis¬ 
cussing the philosophy of the Adi Granth , 
admits the intimate connection between Sikh¬ 
ism and $ufii8m in the following words :— 
“We can distinguish in the Granth a grosser 

and a finer kind of Pantheism.In this 

finer shade of Pantheism, creation assumes 
the form of emanation from the Supreme (as 
in the system of the Sufis); the atomic 
matter is either likewise considered co-eternal 
with the Absolute and immanent in it, be¬ 
coming moulded into various, distinct forms 
by the energizing vigour of the absolute joti 
(light) ; or, the reality of matter is more or 
less denied (as by the Sufis, who call it the 

to ny or) 80 that the Divine joti is the 
only real essence in all."—(Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth , pp. c. ci.) 

Any doubt that may remain on the ques¬ 
tion seem.s to bo set at rest by the express 
statement in the life of Guru Arjun, who was 
urged by his followers „to reduce to writing 
the genuine utterances of'Nanak, because“ by 
reciting the numerous verses ~and speeches 
uttered by other Sufts, which have received the 
name of Baba Nanak, pride and worldly wis¬ 
dom are springing up in the hearts of men.” 
(Sikhan de Raj di Vithif, p. 29.) And in the 
Adi Granth itself, we find the following re¬ 
markable verses ascribed to Nanak :— 

“ A ball of intoxication, of delusion, is 
given by the Giver. 

The intoxicated forget death, they enjoy 
themselves four days. 

The True One is found by the Softs , who 
keep fast his Court.” 

( Translation , p. 23.) 

Here we have not only a plain claim of kin¬ 
ship with the $ufis, but the incorporation of 
several of their favourite terms. 

The traditions of Nanak preserved in the 
Janam-Sakhi , are full of evidences of his 
alliance with Muhammadanism. He was a 
Hindu by birth, of the Vedi Khattri caste; 
and was the son of the patwdri , or villager 
accountant, of the place now called Nankana, 
in the neighbourhood of Lahore. In his 
very early days, he sought the society of 
faqirs; and used both fair and unfair means 
of doing them service, more especially in the 
bestowal of alma. At fifteen years' of age, ho 
misappropriated the money which his father 
had given him for trade ; and this induced his 
parents to send him to a relative at Sultinpur, 
in order that he might be weaned from tua 
affection for faqirs {India Office MS. No. 
1728, fol. 29). His first act in his new home 
was to join the service of a Muhammadan 
Nawab, named Daulat Khan Lodi ; and, while 
serving him, he continued to give to faqirs 
all his salary, except the bare maintenance he 
reserved for himBelf. While in the service of 
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this Muhammadan, Nanak received the ecsta¬ 
tic exaltation which he felt to be Divine inspi¬ 
ration. It is stated in the tradition of his life, 
that Nanak went to the river to perform his 
ablutions, and that whilst so engaged, he was 
translated bodily to the gates of Paradise. 
“ Then a goblet of amrita (the water of life) 
was given (to him) by command (of God). 
The command was: ‘ This amrita is the goblet 
of my name; drink thou it.* Then the Guru 
Nanak made salutation, and drank the goblet. 
The Lord ( SahtO ) had mercy (and said): 

‘ Nanak, I am with thee; I have made thee 
happy, and whoever shall take thy name 
they all shall be rendered happy by me. Go 
thou, repeat my name, and cause other people 
to repeat it. Remain uncontaminated from the 
world. Continue (steadfast) in the name, in 
alms-giving, in ablutions, in service, and in the 
remembrance (of me). I have given to thee 
my own name: do thou this work.* ” (fol. 33.) 
Here we have notions closely akin to those 
of the $ufis, who lay much stress on the re¬ 
petition of the name of God, which they term 
zikr [ 9 .v.],on religious ablutions [wasu’, 9 . 1 *.], 
and on meditating on the unity of God [wah- 
daniyah, ?.v.] No sooner had Nanak reco¬ 
vered from his trance than he uttered the 
key-note of his future system in the celebrated 
phrase, “ There is no Hindu, and there is no 
Musalman.” (fol. 36.) The Janam-Sdkhi then 
goes on to say that, “ The people went to the 
Khan (his former employer) and said, ‘ Babi 
Nanak is saying, There is no Hind&, there is 
no Musalman.* The Kl^an replied, * Do not 
regard his statement; he is a faqir.* A Qili 
sitting near said: * 0 Kh&n! it is surprising 
that he is saying there is no Hindu and no 
Musalman.* The Khan then told an attendant 
to call Nanak; but the Guru Nanak said: 

‘ What have I to do with thy Khan ? * Then 
the people said : * This stupid is become mad.’ 
.... Then the Baba (Nanak) was silent. 
When he said anything, he repeated only this 
statement: ‘There is no Hindu, there is no 
Musalman.* The Qazi then said: * Khan, is 
it right that he should say, There is no Hindu, 
there is no Musalman ? * Then the Khan Baid: 
‘Go, fetch him.* The attendant went, and 
said: * Sir, the Khan ia calling (you). The 
Khan says : For God’s sake give me an inter¬ 
view [Panj. aj bard Khuddj it Persian 

az bardj A huda] ; I want to see thee.* The 
Guru Nanak arose and went, saying: ‘Now 
the summons of my Lord (Sahib) ia come, I 
will go. 1 He placed a staff upon his neck and 
went. The Khan said: ‘Nanak, for God’s 
sake take the staff from off thy neck, 
gird up thy waist; thou art a good faqir.* 
Then Guru Nanak took the staff from off (his) 
neck, and girded up his loins. The Khtn 
said : * 0 Nftnak, it is a misfortune to me that 
a steward such as thou shouldst become a 
faqir.* Themtho Kh&n seated the Guru Ninak 
near himself and said: ‘ Qazi, if thou desirest 
to ask anything, ask now ; otherwise this one 
will not again utter a word.’ The Q&?i be¬ 
coming friendly, smiled and said: ‘ Ninak, 
what dost thou mean by saying, 'I'here is no 
Hindu, there is no Musalman ? * Nanak ro- 
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plied : ... ‘ To be called a Mnsalman is dif- 
cnlt; when one (becomes it) then he may be 
called a Musalman. First of all, having 
made religion (eft#*) sweet, he clears away 
Mnsalman wealth. Having become firm 

j 

religion (rfm) in this way brings to 
an end the revolution of dying and living.’— 
(/. 0. MS ., 2484, fol. 84.) When Nanak had 
uttered this verse, the Qazi became amazed. 
The Khan said: *0 Qazi, is not the ques¬ 
tioning of him a mistake ? * The time of 
the afternoon prayer had come. All arose 
and went (to the mosque) to prayers, 
and the Baba (Nanak) also went with 
them.’ 1 Niinak then demonstrated his 
supernatural power by reading the thoughts 
of the Qazi. “ Then the Qazi came and fell 
down at his feet, exclaiming, ‘Wonderful, 
wonderful l on this one is the favour of God.’ 
Then the Qazi believed ; and Nanak uttered 
this stanza : ‘ A (real) Musalman clears away 
aelf; (he possesses) sincerity, patience, 
purity of speech: (what ia) erect he does 
not annoy: (what) lies (dead) he does not 
eat. 0 Nanak ! that Musalman goes to heaven 
(bihishV)' When the Baba had uttered this 
stanza, the Saiyids, the sons of the Shaikhs, 
the Qazb the Mufti, the Khan, the chiefs 
and leaders were amazed. The Khun said : 
‘Qizi, Nanak has reached the truth: the 
additional questioning is a mistake.’ Wher¬ 
ever the Baba looked, there all were saluting 
him. After the Baba had recited a few 
stanzas, the Khan came and fell down at his 
feet. Then the people, Hindus and Muaal- 
mans, began to say to the Khan that God 
(Khuda) was speaking in Nanak.’’ (India 
Office MS. 1728, fol. 36-41.) 

The foregoing anecdotes are taken from the 
India Office MS., No. 1728; but the ordinary 
Janam-Sdkhis current in the Pan jab vary the 
account somewhat by saying that when the 
Khan reproved Nanak for not coming to him 
when sent for, the latter replied: “ * Hear, 0 
Nawab, when I was thy servant I came before 
thee ; now I am not thy servant; now I am be¬ 
come the servant of Khuda (God).’ The Nawab 
said: ‘ Sir, (if) you have become such, then 
come with me and say prayers (niwdj — mmdz, 
see peayeb). It is Friday.’ Nanak said: 

1 Go, Sir.’ The Nawib, with the Qazi and 
Nlnak, and a great conoourse of people, went 
into the Jlmi* Ma«jjd and stood there. All 
the people who oams into the Mtsjld began 
to say, ‘ To-day Nlnak has entered this ieot.' 
Thero was a commotion among the respect- 
able HiodQi in Snltftnpur; and Jairlm, being 
muoh grieved, returned home. Nlnakf per¬ 
ceiving that her husband oame home dejected, 
rose up and said, ‘Why is it that you are 
to-day so grieved ? ’ Jairlm replied, * Listen, 
0 servant of Paramesur (God), what has thy 
brother Nanak done 1 He has gone, with the 
Nawab, into the Jami* Masjid to pray ; and, 
in the city, there is an outcry among the 
Hindus and Musalmins that Nanak has be¬ 
come a Turk ( Muslim) to-day.’” ( India 
Office MS, No. 2886, fol. 39.) 

From the foregoing it is perfectly clear 


that the immediate successors of Nanak be¬ 
lieved that he went very close to Muham¬ 
madanism ; and we can scarcely doubt the 
accuracy of their view of the matter, when we 
consider the almost contemporaneous cha¬ 
racter of the record, from which extracts 
have been given, and the numerous con¬ 
firmatory evidences contained in the religion 
itself. It is particularly worthy of remark 
that a “ cup of amrita ” (t.e. immortality) is 
considered the symbol of inspiration ; just as 
Hafiz exclaims, “ Art thou searching, 0 Hafiz, 
to find the waters of eternal life? ” And the 
same poet expresses his own ecstasy in a 
way almost identical with the reception 
accorded to Nanak at the gate of Paradise. 
His words aro : “ Then he gave into my hand 
a enp which flashed back the splendour of 
Heaven so gloriously, that Zuhrah broke out 
into dancing and the lute-player exclaimed, 
4 Drink ! *" The staff (muttalca) that ia men¬ 
tioned is, also, that of a faqir, on which a 
devotee supports himself while in meditation. 
Another significant fact is that when Nanak 
speaks of himself as the servant of God, he 
employs the word Khuda, a Persian Muham¬ 
madan term; but when his brother-in-law 
Jairam speaks of God, he uses the Hindi* 
word P<tramtsur. It will, also, be noticed 
that Muhammadans aro affected by the logic 
and piety of Nanak; and to them he shows 
himself so partial that he openly accompanies 
them to the mosque, and thereby causes his 
Hindu neighbours and friends to believe that 
he is actually converted to the faith of Islam. 
But, of course, the most, remarkable expres¬ 
sion of all is the emphatic and repeated 
announcement that “ There is no Hindu; 
there is no Musalman.” This can mean 
nothing else than that it was Nanak’s settled 
intention to do away with the differences be¬ 
tween those-two forms of belief, by instituting 
a third course which should supersede both 
of them. 

Nanak’s whilom employer, in consequence 
of the foYegoing manifestations of wisdom, 
became his devoted admirer. After this, 
Nanak undertook a missionary tour ; and it is 
noticeable that the first person he went to and 
converted was Shaikh Sajan (? ^>U), who 
showed himself to be a pious Muhammadan. 
Nlnak then proceeded to Panipat, and was met 
by a certain Shai kh Tatihar, who accosted 
him with the Muhammadan greeting, “ Peace 
be on thoe, 0 Darvesh!” (Saldm-dleka Darvee) \ 
to which Nlnak Immediately replied, “ And 
upon you be peace, 0 servant of the Pir I 
Ca/tka ut-tafamu , ho Pir ke dtutu-pea), H 
IIndia Office MS., No. 1728, fol. 48.) Here we 
find Niinak both receiving and giving the 
Muhammadan salutation; and also the ac¬ 
knowledgment that he was recognized us a 
darvteh. The Panjabi form of the' Arabic 
salutation is given lest it might be thought 
that the special character of the words is 
due to the translation. The disciple then 
called his master, the Pir Shaikh Sharaf, who 
repeated the salutation of peace, and after a 
long conversation acknowledged the Divine 
mission of Nanak, kissed his hands and feet, 
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and left him. (fol. 52.) After the departure of 
this Pir, the Guru N&nak wandered on to 
Dehli, where he was introduced to Sultan 
Ibrahim Lodi, who also called him a darvesh. 
The previous conversations and acts are 
found to have awakened the curiosity of 
N&nak’s attendant Mardana, who asked in 
surprise: “ Is God, then, one?” To which 
Nanak firmly replied : “ God(A7iwcfd) is one.” 
(fol. 55.) This was intended to satisfy Mar- 
d&ni that there is no difference between the 
Muhammadan and the Hindu God. 

Ninak is next said to have proceeded to 
the holy city of Benares, and thero he met 
with a Pandit named Satrudas. The MS. 1728 
(fol. 56) says : “ He came to this Ninak, and 
cried, ‘ Ram ! Rim 1 ’ Seeing his (Nanak’s) 
disguise ( bhekhu ), he sat down, and said to 
him, * 0 devotee ( bhagat ), thou hast no sa/i- 
gram ; no necklace of tu/si ; no rosary ; no 
tiled of white clay; and thou callest ('thyself) 
a devotee! What devotion hast thou ob¬ 
tained ? 1 ” In other words, the Pandit is 
made to challenge his piety; because he 
has none of the marks of a Hindu upon 
him. Ninak explains his peculiar position 
and views; and is reported to have converted 
the Hindu Pandit to his own way of think¬ 
ing. This anecdote, also, shows that the 
immediate successors of Ninak were aware 
that their great Guru occupied an interme¬ 
diate position between Muhammadanism 
and Hinduism; for we see that he is made to 
convert Muhammadans on the one hand, and 
Hindus on the other. After this primary 
attack on Hinduism, Nanak is said to have 
converted some Jogis, Khattris,Thags, necro¬ 
mancers, witches, and even the personified 
Kaliyug, or present age of the world. These 
conquests over imaginary Hindus are obviously 
allegorical; though they clearly point to a well 
recognized distinction between the teaching 
of Nanak and that of orthodox Hinduism. 

The most significant associate which Nanak 
found was, undoubtedly, Shaikh Farid. He 
was a famous Muhammadan Pir, and a strict 
§ufi, who attracted much attention by his 
piety, and formed a school of devotees of his 
own. Shaikh Farid must have gained con¬ 
siderable notoriety in his day ; for his special 
disciples are still to be found in the Panjab, 
who go by the name of Shaikh Farid’s faqirs. 
This strict Muhammadan became the confi¬ 
dential friend and companion of Nanak; a’nd 
if all other traditions had failed, this alone 
would have been enough to establish the 
eclectic character of early Sikhism. The 
first greeting of these famous men is significant 
enough. Shaikh Farid exclaimed, “Allah, 
Allah, 0 Darvesh ”; to which Nanak replied, 
“ Allah is the object of my efforts, 0 Farid ! 
Come.Shaikh Farid I Allah,/ llah(onIy)isever 
my object.” The words in the original being 
Allah, Farid, jtthdij hamesa a u, Sekh Farid , 
juhdi Allah Allah. {India Office MS., No. 
1728, fol. 86.) The use of the Arabic 
term juhd implies the energy of the purpose 
with which he sought for Allah; and the 
whole phrase is forcibly Muhammadan in tone. 

An intimacy at once sprang up between 


these two remarkable men; and Shaikh Farid 
accompanied Nanak in all his wanderings 
for the next twelve years. The intended com¬ 
promise between Hinduism and Islam is 
shown not only in the fact of this friendship, 
but in the important circumstance that no 
less than 142 stanzas composed by Shaikh 
Farid are admitted into the Adi Granth 
itself. An examination of these verses still 
further proves the mingling of the two reli¬ 
gions which Nanak effected. They are dis¬ 
tinctly $ufiistic in tone, containing such lines 
as, “Youth is passing, I am not afraid, if 
love to the Beloved does not pass and still 
more pointedly, “ Full of sins I wander about; 
the world calls me a Darvesh”; while, be¬ 
tween these declarations of steady adherence 
to Islam, comes the remarkable Hindu line, 
44 As by fire the metal becomes purified, so the 
fear of Hari removes the filth of folly.” The 
fact that the compositions of a genuine $iifi 
should have been admitted into the canonical 
book of the Sikhs, and that they should con¬ 
tain such a clear admixture of Hindu and 
Muhammadan ideas, is conclusive evidence 
that Nanak, and his immediate successors, 
saw no incongruity in the mixture. 

As soon as Nanak and his friend *Shaik]l 
Farid begin to travel in company, it is related 
that they reached a place celled Bisi,&r, 
where the people applied cow-dung to every 
spot on which they had stood,as soon as they 
departed. (/. 0. MS., No. 1728, fol 94.) The 
obvioue meaning of this is, that orthodox 
Hindus considered every spot polluted which 
Nanak and his companion had visited. This 
could never have been related of N&nak had 
he remained a Hindu by religion. 

In his next journey Nanak is said to have 
visited Patan, and there he met with Shaikh 
Ibrahim, who saluted him as a Muslim, 
and had a conversation with him on the 
Unity of God. Nanak expressed his views in 
the following openly $ufiistic manner : “ Thou 
thysolf (art) the wooden tablet; thou (art) 
the pen; thou (art) also the writing upon 
(it). 0 Nanak, why should the One be called 

a second ?” (India Office MS. 1728, fol. 117.) 
The Pir asks an explanation of this verse in 
these words: “Thou sayest, ‘There is One, 
why a second ? ’ but there is one Lord {Sdhib) t 
and two traditions. Which shall I accept, 
and which reject? Thou sayest, ‘The only 
One, he alone is one 1 ; but the Hindus are 
saying that in (their) faith there is certainty; 
and the Musalmans are saying that only in 
(their) faith is there certainty. Tell me, in 
which of them is the truth, and in which is 
there falsity?” Nanak replied, “There is 
only one Lord ($dhib), and only one tradi¬ 
tion.” (fol. 119.) This anecdote serves still 
further to illustrate the intermediate positiou 
between the two religions ascribed to Nanak 
by his immediate followers. 

Shortly after the foregoing episode, Nanak 
was captured among the prisoners taken by the 
Emperor Babar, who seems to have been 
attracted by the Guru’s piety, and to have 
shown him some attentions. The chronioler 
informs us that “ all the people, both Hiadfis 
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and Musalmans, began to salute (Nanak).” 
(fol. 187.) After his release, Nanak recom- 
menced his missionary work, and is described 
as meeting a Muhammadan named Miyan 
Mitha, who called upon him for the Kalimah 
[see kalimah] , or Muhammadan confession 
of faith (fol. 143); which leads to a long con¬ 
versation, in which Nanak lays emphasis on 
the $ufi doctrine of the Unity of God. In 
this conversation Nanak is made to say, “The 
book of the Qur’an should be practised.” (foL 
144.) He also acknowledged that “justice is 
the Qur'an.” (fol. 148.) When the Miyan asked 
him what is the one great name, Nanak took 
him aside and whispered in his ear, “ Allah ” 
[god]. Immediately the great name is ut¬ 
tered, Miyan Mitha is consumed to ashes ; 
but a celestial voice again utters the word 
“ Allah 1 ” and the Miyan regains life, and 
falls at the feet of Nanak. (fol. 147.) 

Nanak then proceeded to convert some 
Jainas, and even a Hakshasas, or Hindu 
demon; and next went to Multan, where he 
converted the famous Plr, Makhdum Baha’u- 
’d-Din. In Kashmir he met with a Hindu 
Pandit who recognized him as a sadhu , or vir¬ 
tuous person; but asked him why he had aban¬ 
doned caste usages, why he wore skins, and 
ate meat and fish. The Pandit’s scruples 
having been satisfied, he flung away his idols, 
and became a devoted believer in Nanak’s 
doctrines. This anecdote again furnishes us 
with distinct evidence that Nanak took up 
an intermediate position between Islam and 
HindfUam, and sought to bring both under one 
common system. 

In precise conformity with this deduction 
is the tradition of Nanak’s pilgrimage to 
Makkah. The particulars of his visit to that 
holy place are fully given, in all accounts 
of Ninak’s life; and although, as Dr. 
Trampp reasonably concludes, the whole 
story is a fabrication, yet the mere invention 
of the tale is enough to prove that those who 
most intimately knew Nanak considered his 
relationship to Muhammadanism sufficiently 
close to warrant the belief in such a pilgrim¬ 
age. In the course of his teaching in Mak¬ 
kah, Nanak is made to say: “Though men, 
they are like women, who do not obey the 
Sunnat, and Divine commandment, nor the 
order of the book (i.e. the Qur’an).” (/. 0. 
MS. No. 1728, fol. 212.) He also admitted the 
intercession of Muhammad, denounced the 
drinking of bhang, wine, &c., acknowledged 
the existence of hell, the punishment of the 
wicked, and the resurrection of mankind; in 
fact, the words here ascribed to Nanak con¬ 
tain a full confession of Islam. These tenets 
are, of course, due to the narrator of the tale; 
and are only useful as showing how far 
Nanak’s followers thought it possible for him 
to go. 

A curious incident is next related to the 
effect that Makhdum Baha’n ’d-DIn, the Plr of 
Multan, feeling his end approaching, said to 
his disciples, « 0 friends, from this time the 
faith of no one will remain firm; all will 
become faithless (be-imon)” His disciples 
asked for an explanation; and in reply he 


delivered himself of an oracular statement! 
“ 0 friends, when one Hindu shall oome to 
Heaven (bikiaht), there will be brilliancy 
(ujala) in Heaven.” To this strange an¬ 
nouncement his disciples replied: M Learned 
people say that Heaven is not decreed for 
the Hindu ; what is this that you have said ? *• 
(/. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 224.) The Pir told them 
that he was alluding to N&nak ;.and seut one 
of his disciples to ask Nanak if he, also, had 
received an intimation of his approachinj? 
death. 

In this anecdote we have the extraordinary 
admission from a Muhammadan that Nftnak 
would succeed in breaking up the faith of 
Islam It is in consequence of a HindO’s 
having conquered Heaven itself, and vindi¬ 
cated his right to a place in the paradise of 
Muhammad, that those who were then in the 
faith of the Prophet would lose confidence in 
his teaching. Here again the words em¬ 
ployed are useful; for the Pir is made to say 
that Muslims will become be-iman, the Axabio 
tern specially applicable to the “ faith" of 
Islam: and Heaven is called in the Panjabi 
story bhisat , that is bihisht , the Paradise of 
Muhammadans [see paradise] ; for had the 
Hindu heaven been intended, some such word 
as twarg, or paratolc } or Brahma?ok would have 
been nsed. 

The final incident in the life of this en¬ 
lightened teacher is in precise acoord with all 
that has been said of bis former career. Nftnak 
came to the bank of the Ravi to die—in con¬ 
formity with Hindu custom—by the side of a 
natural stream of water. It is expressly nakl 
that both Hindus and Muslims accom¬ 
panied him. He then seated himself at the 
foot of a Sarih tree, and his Assembly of the 
faithful (San^aJ) stood around him. His sons 
asked him what their position was to be ; and 
he told them to subordinate themselves to 
the Guru Angad whom he had appointed as 
his successor. They were to succeed to no 
power or dignity merely on the ground of 
relationship; no hereditary claim was to be 
recognized ; on the contrary, the sons were 
frankly told to consider themselves non¬ 
entities. The words are: “Sons, even the 
dogs of the Guru are not in want; bread and 
clothes will be plentiful; and should you 
mutter ‘ Guru! Guru 1 ’ (your) life will be 
(properly) adjusted.” (I. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 288.) 
The aneedpte then proceeds in the following 
remarkable manner: « Then the Hindus and 
Musalmans who were firm in the name (of 
God), began to express themselves (thus): 
the Musalmans said, * We will bury (him) 
and the Hindus said, ‘ We will burn (him).’ 
Then the Baba said, * Place flowers on both 
sides; on the right side those of the Hindus, 
on the left side those of the Musalmans, (that 
we may perceive) whose will continue green 
to-morrow. If those of the Hindue keep 
green, then burn (me); and if those of the 
Musalmans keep green, then bury (me).’ 
Then the Baba ordered the Assembly to 
repeat the praises (of God); and the As¬ 
sembly began to repeat the praises accord¬ 
ingly. [After a few verses had been recitedl] 
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ha laid down his head. When the sheet 
(which had been stretched over him) was 
raised, there was nothing (under it) ; and the 
flowers of both (sides) remained green. The 
Hindus took away theirs; and the Musal- 
mins took away theirs. The entire Assembly 
fell to their feet.” (/. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 239, 
240.) 

The mixture of Hinduism and Muhamma¬ 
danism is evident in this tradition. It is 
obviously intended to summarize the life of 
Nanak and the object of his teaching. He is 
not represented as an outcaste and a failure ; 
on the other hand, his purposes are held to 
have been fully accomplished. The great 
triumph was the establishment of a common 
basis of religious troth for both Muham¬ 
madan and Hindu ; and this he is shown to 
have accomplished with such dexterity that 
at hia death no one could say whether he was 
more inclined to Hinduism or to Muhamma¬ 
danism. His friends stood around him at the 
last moment qnite uncertain as to whether 
they should dispose of his remains as those 
of a Muhammadan, or as those of a Hindu. 
And Nanak is represented as taking care that 
the matter should ever remain a moot point. 
The final miraculous disappearance of the 
corpse is obviously intended to convey the 
idea that Nanak belonged specially neither to 
one party nor to the other; while the green 
and flourishing appearance of the flowers of 
both parties conveys the lesson that it was 
his wish that both should live together in 
harmony and union. The narrator of the life 
clearly wishes his history to substantiate the 
prophetic statement recorded at the com¬ 
mencement of his book (I. 0. MS. 1728, fol. 7) 
that, at Nanak’s birth, 11 The Hindus said, 
* The manifestation of some God (Devatd) has 
been produced; 1 and the Musalmans said, 
1 Some holy man (fddiq) of God ( Khudd ) has 
been bora. 1 ” 

The most potent cause of the uncertainty 
as to Nanak’s true position in the religious 
world, arises from the initial fact that he was 
born a Hindu, and necessarily brought up in 
that form of belief. He was a perfectly 
uneducated man, there being no reason to 
suppose that he coaid either read or write, or 
perform any other literary feat, beyond the 
composition of extemporaneous verses in his 
mother tongue. Guru Arjun, the fourth suc¬ 
cessor of Nanak, appears to have been the 
first chieftain of the fraternity who could read 
and write. The necessary result of Nanak’s 
early associations was that all his ideas 
throughout life were substantially Hindu, 
his mode of thought and expression was 
Hindu, his illustrations were taken from 
Hindu sources, and his system was based on 
Hindu models. It must be borne in mind 
that Nanak never openly seceded from the 
pale of Hinduism, or ever contemplated doing 
so. Thus in the Sakhl of Miydn Mithd it is 
related that towards the end of Nanak’s life a 
Muhammadan named Shah ‘Abdu ’r-Rahman 
acknowledged the great advantages he had de¬ 
rived from the teaching of Nanak, and sent 
hia friend Miyan Mitha to the Guru so that 
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he might derive similar benefit. “ Then Miyfcn 
Mitha said, * What is his name? Is he a 
Hindu, or is he a Musalman ? * Shah *Abdu Y- 
Rahman replied, ‘ He is a Hindu; and his 
name is Nanak.’— (Sikhan de Raj di Vithi/d, 
p. 258.) He struck a heavy blow at Hin¬ 
duism by his rejection of caste distinotiona; 
and on this point there can be no donbt, for 
his very words, preserved in the Adi Granth, 
are: “ Thou (0 Lord) acknowledgest the Light 
(the ray of the Divine in man), and dost not 
ask after caste. In the other world there is 
no caBte.”— {Translation of the Adi Granth , 
p. 494.) In consequence bfi this opinion 
Nanak admitted to his fraternity men of all 
castes ; his constant companions being spoken 
of as Saiyids and Sikhs, that is, Muhammadan 
and Hindu pupils. Sikhs have ever before 
them the intermediate character of their 
religion by the stanza (21) of the Jap-Jt , 
which says, u Pandits do not know that time, 
though written in a Parana; Qazis do not 
know that time, though written in the 
Qur’an.” Hindu scholars are told in the Adi 
Granth that they miss the true meaning of 
their religion through delusion. “ Reading 
and reading the Pandit explains the Veda, 
(but) the infatuation of Maya (delusion per¬ 
sonified) lulls him to sleep. By reason of 
dual affection the name of Hari (i.e, God) is 
forgotten.” (Translation, p. 117.) In the 
same way Nanak tarns to the Musalmtn and 
says,— 

u Thou must die, 0 Mulla! thouftauut 
die! remain in the fear of the Cre¬ 
ator I 

Then thou art a Mulla, then thou art a 
Qazi, if thou knowest the name of God 
(Khudd). 

None, though he be very learned, will 
remain, he hurries onwards. 

He is’a Qazi by whom his own self is 
abandoned, and the One Name is made 
his support. 

He is. and will be, He will not be de¬ 
stroyed, true is the Creator. 

Five times he prays (niwdj gujarhi ), he 
reads the hook of the Qur’an.” 

(Translation, p. 87.) 

Nanak does not seem to have been fastidious 
as to the name under which he recognized 
the Deity; he was more concerned with im¬ 
pressing on his companions a correct under¬ 
standing of what Deity was. The names 
Hari, R&m, Govind, Brahma, Parames'war, 
Khuda. Allah, Ac., are used with perfect 
freedom, and are even mixed up in the same 
poem. The most common name for God in 
the Adi Granth is certainly Hari; but that 
does not seem to have shocked the Muslim 
friends of Nanak. Thus, in a poem addressed 
to Hari as “ the invisible, inaccessible, and 
infinite,” we are told that, “ Pirs, prophets, 
s alike, sadiqs, martyrs, shaikhs, mullas, and 
darveshes; a great blessing has come upon 
them, who continually recite his salvation.” 
—(Translation , p. 75.) 

The chief point of Nanak’s teaching was 
unquestionably the Unity of God. He set 
himself firmly against the idea of associating 
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mij other being with the Absolute Supreme. 
This exulted idee of Divine Majesty enabled 
Kftaak to treat with indifference the erowd 
of Hindu deities. To such a mind as that of 
Niaak it would have been sheer waste of 
time to argue, with any earnestness, about 
the attributes, powers, or jurisdictions, of a 
class® of beings, the whole of whom were sub¬ 
ordinate to one great, almighty, and incom¬ 
prehensible Ruler. Without any overt attack 
on the Hlndfl pantheon, he caused the whole 
cluster of deities to subside into a condition 
similar to that of angels in modern Christi¬ 
anity ; whose existence and operations may be 
the subjeot of conversation, but the whole, of 
whom sink into utter insignificance compared 
with the central idea of the Divine Majesty. 
The One God, in Nanak’s opinion (and, it 
may be added, in the opinion of all $ftfia), 
was the creator of plurality of form, not the 
oreator of matter out of nothing. The phe¬ 
nomenal world is the manifestation of Deity, 
and it is owing to pure deception that the 
idea of seTeralty exists. In the Adi Grant A 
we read— 

“ The cause of causes is the Oreator. 

In His hand are the order and reflection. 

As He looks upon, so it becomes. 

He Himself, Himself is the Lord. 

Whatever is made, (is) according to His 
own pleasure. 

He is far from all, and with all. 

He comprehends, sees, and makes dis¬ 
crimination. 

He Himself is One, and He Himself is 
many. 

He does not die nor perish, He neither 
comes, nor goes. 

Ndnak says: He is always contained (in 
all).”— (Translation, p. 400.) 
Notwithstanding this conception that the 
Supreme One comprehends both spirit and 
matter, and therefore is what is ; He is never¬ 
theless spoken of as in some way different 
from the creatures He has formed, and has 
been endowed with moral and intellectual 
qualities. Thus we find in the Adi Granth — 
“ Whose body the universe is, He is not 
in it, the Creator is not in it. 

Who is putting (the things) together, He 
is always aloof (from them), in what 
can He be said (to be contained) ? ” 

(Translation, p. 474.) 
The soul of man is held to be a ray of 
light from the Light Divine; and it necessarily 
follows that, in its natural state, the soul of 
man ia sinless. The imparity, which is only 
too apparent in man, is accounted for by the 
operation of what is called Maya, or Delusion ; 
and it ia this Maya which deludes creatures 
Into egotism and duality, that is, into self- 
consciousness or conceit, and into the idea 
that there- can be existence apart from the 
Divine. This delusion prevents the pure soul 
from freeing itself from matter, and hence 
the spirit passes from one combination of 
matter to another, in a long chain of births 
and deaths, until the delusion is removed, 
and the eatramelled ray returns to the 
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Divine Light whence it originally emanated. 
The belief in metempsychosis is thus seen to 
be the necessary complement of pantheism ; 
and it is essential to the creed of a HindO, a 
Buddhist, and a §flfi. 

In Sikkism, as in Buddhism, the prime 
object of attainment is not Paradise, but the 
total cessation of individual existenoe. The 
method by which this release from transmi¬ 
gration is to be accomplished is by the perfect 
recognition of identity with the Supreme. 
When the soul fully realizes what is summed 
up in the formula so A am, “ I am that ,” i.e. 
u I am one with that which was, and is, and 
will be,” then emancipation from the bondage 
of existence is secured. This is declared by 
Nanak himself in the Adi GrantA in these 
words— 

“ Should one know his own self as the so 
ham, he believes in the esoteric mys¬ 
tery. 

Should the disciple ( Gur-mukhi) know 
his own self, what more can he do, or 
cause to be done (2. 0. MS. 2484, 
fol, 58.) 

The principles of sarly Sikhism given above 
are obviously too reoondite for acceptance 
among masses of men; accordingly we find 
that the pantheistic idea of Absolute Sub¬ 
stance became gradually changed into the 
more readily apprehended notion of a self- 
conscious Supreme Being, the Crealor and 
Governor of tne universe. Here Dr. Trumpp 
himself admits the influence of Muhamma¬ 
danism, when he says: M It is not improbable 
that the Islam had a great share in working 
silently these changes, which are directly 
opposed to the teaching of the Gurus.”— 
(Introduction to Translation of the Adi 
Granth , p. cxii.) The teaching of Ninak 
was, however, very practical. His followers 
are daily reminded in the Jap-.Ti that, “ With 
out the practice of virtuo there can be no 
worship.” 

In all that has proceeded we have confined 
ourselves strictly to the intimate relationship 
subsisting between early Sikhism and the 
Muhammadan religion. It is, however, need¬ 
ful to allude to the fact that certain surviving 
relics of Buddhism bad no small share in 
moulding the thoughts of the Founder of the 
Sikh religion. A full examination of this 
part of the subject would be out of place in 
the present work. It must suffice to say that 
Buddhism held its position in the Panjab long 
after it had disappeared from other parts of 
Northern India; and the abundance of Bud¬ 
dhistic relics, which are continually being un¬ 
earthed in the district, prove the wide-spread 
and long-continued influence of the tenets of 
the gentle-hearted Buddha. Indications of 
this influence on early Sikhism are seen in 
its freedom from caste, in the respect for 
animal life, the special form of metempsy¬ 
chosis accepted, the importance ascribed to 
meditation, the profuse charity, the reverence 
paid to the seat of the Guru (like the Bud¬ 
dhistic worship of the throne), Nanak’s respect 
for the lotos, his missionary tours, and the 
curious union subsisting between the Guru 
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and hi* Sangat. In the Travels of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, translated from the original Gur- 
mokhi by an excellent scholar, Sirdar Atar 
Singh, we find the following remarkable sen¬ 
tence : “The Guru and his Sangat are like 
the warp and woof in cloth,— there is no dif¬ 
ference between them” 7p. 37). In the Adi 
Granth there is an entire Sukhmani, or poem, 
by Guru Arjun, wholly devoted to a recita¬ 
tion of the advantages of “ the society of the 
pious,” the term employed being, however, 
in this case, sadh kai sang . (/. 0. MS. 2484, 
fol. 184.) In addition to these points of 
resemblance, there ie found in early Sikhism 
a curious veneration for trees, offerings to 
which were sometimes made, as will be seen 
by reference to pp, 67, 70, and 83, of the 
Travels of Guru Tegh Bahadur , just cited. 
In precise conformity with the tradition that 
Buddha died under a Sal tree, we have seen 
that Nanak purposely breathed his last under 
a Sarih tree. Anyone familiar with Bud¬ 
dhism will readily recognize the remarkable 
coincidences stated above ; but the most con¬ 
clusive of all is the positive inculcation of 
views identical with the crowning doctrine of 
Buddhism—the Nirvana itself. The following 
is what Dr. Trumpp says on the subject : — 

« If there could be any doubt on the pan¬ 
theistic character of the tenets of the Sikh 
Gurus regarding the Supreme, it would be 
dissolved by their doctrine of the Nirban. 
Where no personal God is taught or believed 
in, man cannot aspire to a final personal com¬ 
munion with him, his aim can only be absorp¬ 
tion in the Absolute Substance, i.e. individual 
annihilation. We find, therefore, no allusion 
to the joys of a future life in the Granth, as 
heaven or paradise, though supposed to 
exist, is not considered a desirable object. 
The immortality of the soul is only taught so 
far as the doctrine of transmigration requires 
it; but when the soul has reached its highest 
object, it is no more mentioned, because it no 
longer exists as individual soul. 

“ The Nirban, as is well known, is the grand 
object which Buddha in his preaching held 
out to the poor people. From his atheistic 
point of view, he could look out for nothing 
else; personal existence, with all the con¬ 
comitant evils of this life, which are not coun¬ 
terbalanced by corresponding pleasures,neces¬ 
sarily appeared to him as the greatest evil. 
His whole aim was, therefore, to counteract 
the troubles and pain of this existence by a 
stoical indifference to pleasure and pain, and 
to stop individual consciousness to its utmost 
limit, in order to escape at the point of death 
from the dreaded transmigration, which he 
also, even on his atheistic ground, had not 
ventured to reject. Buddhism is, therefore, 
in reality, like Sikhism, nothing but unre¬ 
stricted Pessimism, unable to hold out to man 
any solace, except that of annihilation. 

“ In progress of time, Buddhism has been 
expelled from India, but the restored Brah¬ 
manism, with its confused cosmological le¬ 
gends, and gorgeous mythology of the Puranaa, 
was equally unable to satisfy the thinking 
minds. It is, therefore, very remarkable, that 
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Buddhism in its highest object, the Nirban, 
soon emerges again in the popular teachings 
of the mediaeval reformatory movements. 
Namdev, Trilochan, Kabir, Havidas, Ac., and 
after these Nanak, take upon themselves to 
show the way to the Nirban, as Buddha in 
his time had promised, and find eager lis¬ 
teners ; the difference is only in the moans 
which these Bhagata [saints] propose for ob¬ 
taining the desired end.” (Introduction to 
Translation of the Adi Granth , p. cvi.) 

Such, then, was the Sikh religion as founded 
by Guru Nanak. It is based on HindOism, 
modified by Buddhism, and stirred into new 
life by $iifusm. There seems to be super¬ 
abundant evidenoe that Nanak laboured ear¬ 
nestly to reconcile Hinduism with Muhamma¬ 
danism, by insisting strongly on the tenets on 
which both parties could agree, and by sub¬ 
ordinating the points of difference. It is 
impossible to deny that Nanak in his life-time 
actually did effect a large amount of reconci¬ 
liation, and left behind him a system designed 
to carry on the good work. The circumstances 
which led to the entire reversal of the project, 
and produced between Muhammadans and 
Sikhs the deadliest of feuds, does not come 
within the purview of the present article. It 
is enough to state that the process was gra¬ 
dual, and was as much due to political causes 
as to a steady departure from the teachings 
of the Founder of Sikhism. 

The Sikhs acknowledge ten Gurus, whose 
names, with the year in which each died, are 
given in the following list:— 

Date of Duration 

Name. Death, of Guru-ship. 


Guru Nanak . 

A.D. 

1538 

Tears. 

84 

Guru Angad . 

1552 

14 

Guru Amar-D&s 

1574 

22 

Guru Ram-Das 

1581 

7 

Guru Arjun 

1606 

25 

Guru Har-Govind . 

1638 

82 

Guru Har-Ra,i 

1660 

22 

Guru Har-Kisan 

1664 

4 

Guru Tegh-Bahadur 

1675 

11 

Guru Govind Singh. 

1708 

33 

It is thus seen that the Sikh fraternity 


was under the guidance of personal Gurus 
from a.d. 1504, when Nanak received the 
spiritual impulse which gave birth to the 
new sect, until a.d. 1708, a total period of 
204 years. After the death of Guru Govind 
Singh, the Adi Granth itself was taken to be 
the ever-existing impersonal guide. 

The first successor of Nanak was appointed 
on account of hia devotion to the cause. 
Shortly after the supposed visit to Makkah, 
Nanak met with a devotee named Lahani, 
whose faith and earnestness were so fully 
demonstrated that Nanak named him, in 
preference to either of his sonB, as his 
successor in the leadership of the new sect. 
Hie name was also changed from Lahana to 
Angad ( ?=anga-da, “ body-giving ”), implying 
that he was willing to give his very body to 
the cause of God. He was a poor and igno¬ 
rant man, and maintained himself by rope- 
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making. He is said to have heard the whole 
account of Kinak’a life from Bh&,i Bali, who 
had long been wtyh the Founder. It is re¬ 
lated that all the counsel which Nanak had 
given to the Sikhs was sedulously inculcated 
by him. (Si khan de Rdj di Vit hi a, p. 19.) 
Like his predecessor, the Founder, he also 
named as his successor a devoted servant; 
although he had sons whom he might have 
appointed. 

Amar-Das, the third Guru, was a simple- 
minded and inoffensive man, who was as un¬ 
learned as his two predecessors ; nevertheless, 
he composed several verses incorporated in 
the Adi Granth. It was in his time that we 
hear of the first differences between the Sikhs 
and the Muhammadans. The gentle disposi¬ 
tion of Amar-Das was unsuited to the posi¬ 
tion of ruler among the strong-willed people 
of the Panjab ; accordingly, when a difference 
occurred, he was quite incapable of settling 
the matter. It is related that Amar-Das was 
completely absorbed in the service of Para- 
tnesur (God). (Sikhan de Raj di Vithia, p. 
25/) The use of this word indicates a marked 
inclination towards the Hindu side of Sikh¬ 
ism ; and we may suppose that such an 
inclination would be resented by tbe firmer 
adherents to Islam; for we find that the 
Muslims began to annoy this Guru’s disciples 
by trivial acts of aggression. The disciples 
asked their Guru what they had better do ; 
and he suggested various temporising expe¬ 
dients, which only emboldened the aggressors. 
When again appealed to, he desired his dis¬ 
ciples to endure the wrong, as it was more 
meritorious to submit than to resent an insult. 
The weak conduct of this Guru left a legacy 
of ill-will for his successors to deal with. 
Amar-Das nominated his son-in-law as his 
successor; an example which initiated the 
hereditary Guru-ship which followed. 

Ram-Das was a poor lad, who got a scanty 
living by selling boiled, grain. He was taken 
into the family of Amar-Das, and married 
hie daughter. He had acquired the elements 
of education,, and was a peaceful and non- 
aggressive man. On attaining the Guru-ship, 
he set himself industriously to the acquisition 
of disciples; and took large contributions 
from them in the shape of voluntary offerings. 
This wealth placed him above his brothers 
in the faith ; and conferred upon him the ele¬ 
ments of a royal state. He restored an old 
tank in magnificent style, for the purpose of 
religious ablution, and called it Amritsar , 
or the lake of the water of life. This tank 
enabled the Sikhs to perform their ablu¬ 
tions in a luxurious manner, and necessarily 
attracted many to the spot. In the course of 
time, a town grew up round the tank, which 
gradually increased in importance, and is now 
one of the most important places in the Panj¬ 
ib, This assumption of dignity and increas¬ 
ing wealth in all probability awakened the 
anxiety of the Muhammadan governors of the 
country ; and the gradual drifting into common 
Hinduism accentuated the feeling. It is clear 
that the Muhammadans who had fought so 
desperately to overturn the ancient Hindu 
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kingdoms, could not view with indifference 
the up-growth of a Hindu sovereignty in their 
very midst. Ram-Das named his son as his 
successor in the Guru-ship—an act which 
sealed the fate of the Sikh attempt at com¬ 
promise in religious matters ; for every Mu¬ 
hammadan felt his position as a citizen threa¬ 
tened by the establishment of a rallying- 
point for disaffected Hindus. ' “ 

Guru Arjun, the fifth Guru, was an active 
and ambitions man. He laid aside the dress 
of a faqir, which had been worn by all his 
predecessors, and converted the voluntary 
offerings of his disciples into a tax. This 
raised him to some importance, and enabled 
him to take men into his pay, a proceeding 
which conferred additional dignity upon 
him, and, at the same time, intensified the 
jealousy of his Muhammadan neighbours. 
As an additional means of uniting bis com¬ 
munity into one compact body, he collected 
the words of Nanak, and those of other 
saintly personages, into a book, which he 
called Granth i i.e. «the book; ” and strictly 
enjoined his followers to accept no speech as 
authoritative which was not contained in M the 
book.” The spark which lit the torch was, 
however, a distinct interference in political 
affairs, which provoked the resentment of 
the Muhammadan ruler at Delhi, and ocoa- 
sioned the arrest and, ultimately, the death 
of the Guru. It is not clear whether the 
Emperor actually executed him, or whether 
the Guru committed suicide; but his death 
was brought about by the ruler of Delhi; and 
this was enough to inflame the passions of 
the Sikhs, who were eager to revenge his 
death. * 

Har-Govind succeeded his father in the 
Guru-ship ^ and at once proceeded to arm 
his followers, and slay those who had been 
personally concerned in procuring the death 
of the late Guru. This did not, however, 
prevent him from entering the service of the 
Emperors Jahangir and Shah-Jahan in a mili¬ 
tary capacity; but his turbulence got him 
into much trouble, and he spent a preda¬ 
tory, rather than a religious, life. Under his 
Guru-ship the Sikhs were changed from 
faqirs into soldiers ; and were freely recruited 
from the warlike Jat population, who eagerly 
availed themselves of any opportunity for 
securing plunder. It is evident that the 
actions of this Guru must have led him into 
frequent contests with the Muhammadan 
authorities ; and provoked the efforts after¬ 
wards made to break up what the rulers must 
havo felt to be a dangerous confederation. 

Har-Ra i was the grandson of the* last 
Guru; ana was chosen as successor because 
Har-Govind distrusted the fitness of his sons 
for the office. Har-Ra,! fought against 
Aurangzib in the interest of Dara-Shikoh; 
and when the latter was defeated he made 
his submission to the Emperor, and was 
pardoned. 

Har-Kishan was the younger son of tlie 
preceding. Nothing eventful occurred during 
nis short tenure of power. He was called to 
Delhi by tho Emperor Aurangzib, and was 
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there attacked by small-pox, of which disease 
he died. The succession to the Guru-sb ; u 
was broken by his death ; for he was too 
weak to appoint a successor, and merely 
indicated that the next Guru would be found 
in Bakala, a village near Anand-pur. 

Tegh-Bahadur, who happened to be residing 
in Bakala, was the son of Har-Govind, and 
had been passod over by his father in favour 
of Har-Rii,!. He was by nature contempla¬ 
tive, and not particularly anxious to assume 
the delicate position of leader among the 
bellicose Sikhs. Aurangzlb was in the full 
fury of his Islamizing mania, and was accord¬ 
ingly specially solicitous to suppress the 
ambitious projects of the Sikhs. The Panjab 
appears to have* been too carefully guarded to 
be pleasant to Tegh-Bahadur, and he, there¬ 
fore, began a wandering life over the north 
of India. An account of his travels has been 
translated from Panjabi into English by the 
learned Sirdar Atar Singh ; and the story is 
singularly interesting to the student of Sikh 
history. We learn from one anecdote that, 
even in the time of this ninth Guru, Muham¬ 
madans could feel a certain respect for the 
Sikhs. The tale relates that a small party of 
Hindus and Muhammadans went to rob the 
Gurn ; but at the last moment the Muham¬ 
madans felt remorse, for they said, “ he was 
undoubtedly a prophet.”—( Travels of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur , p. 24.) On reaching S'ivaram 
the Guru met a Saiyid seated under a Sarih 
tree (the same kind of tree, be it remarked, as 
that under which Nanak breathed his last); and 
the Saiyid saluted the Guru with reverence, 
saying : I am really happy now, having 

seen your divine countenance.” — (Travels, 
Ac., p. 46.) Still more marked is the friendly 
feeling shown by the courteous reception which 
Tegh-Bahadur received from Sharafu ’d-Din, a 
Muhammadan gentleman residing near Patiala. 
This Muslim sent him presents, and then 
went out to meet him. He conducted him with 
much ceremony to his own palace, where he 
entertained him. It is specially mentioned that 
“the Guru’s eyes fell upon a mosque, and 
Sharafu ’d-DIn immediately said that that was 
the house of God.”—( Travels , &c., p. 2.) Not¬ 
withstanding this reverential treatment by 
pious Muhammadans, it is certain that Tegh- 
Bahadur spent his life in violent antagonism 
to the Muslim rulers of the country. The 
book of Travels , from which we are quoting, 
gives numerous instances of this, as may be 
seen by those who care to study the details, 
in pp. 45, 49, 57, 58, G9, 12G, 130, 131. Some 
desperate tights took place, and after a 
specially severe engagement it is said on 
p, 58 that “ from that day the Muhammadans 
never ventured to fight with the Guru.” How¬ 
ever, the Guru appears to have been hunted 
from place to place, and on many occasions 
he narrowly escaped capture. The apparent 
contradiction involved in the reverential 
attitude of pious Muhammadans, and the 
skirmishes with Muhammadan soldiery, finds 
its explanation in the supposition that the 
religious aspect of Sikhism was not antago¬ 
nistic to Muhammadan ideas, while its 
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political aspect provoked the violence of the 
Court of Delhi. In the present day much the 
same state of things is recognizable with 
respect to the Wahhabis. The English Govern¬ 
ment would never dream of interfering with 
the religious opinions of that, or any other, 
sect; but when their doctrines find expression 
in the subversion of civil authority, the 
leaders soon find themselves in the Andaman 
islands. Tegh-Bahadur was at length arrested, 
and the Emperor is stated to have endeavoured 
earnestly to bring him over to the pure Mus¬ 
lim faith; but when he proved obdurate be 
was thrown into prison, where long-continued 
cruelty induced him to command a Sikh, who 
was with him, to cut off his head. 

Govind Singh was the tefith and last Guru, 
and he succeeded his father Tegh-B&hadur 
when only 15 years of age. He was brought 
up under Hindu guidanoe, and beoame a 
staunch devotee of the goddess Durga; end, 
by his pronounced preference for Hinduism, 
he caused a division in the Sikh community. 
He introduced several important changes into 
the constitution of Sikh society. The chief 
among these was the establishment of the 
Khdlsd , by which he bound his disciples into 
an army, and conferred upon eaoh of them the 
name Singh, or lion. He freely admitted all 
castes to the ranks of his army; and laboured 
more earnestly over their military than over 
their religious discipline. The nature of the 
changes which Govind Singh effeoted in the 
fraternity is best shown by the faot that the 
special followers of Nanak personally, sepa¬ 
rated themselves from him, and formed a com¬ 
munity of their own, rejecting the title of Singh 
In other words, they preferred the religious to 
the military idea. This Guru fought against 
the Muhammadans with determination; and 
was so incensed against them that he insti¬ 
tuted a fine of 25 rupees for saluting a 
Muhammadan tomb, however saintly. To¬ 
wards the end of his Guru-ship an attempt 
was made to raise this fine to 5,000 rupees; 
but it was ultimately fixed at 125 rupees 
( Travels, Ac., pp. 69 and 130.) The spirit 
of toleration so marked during the life of 
Nanak was clearly gone; and in yet later 
times this hostility gave birth to the 
maxim that “ a true Sikh should always 
be engaged in war with the Muhamma¬ 
dans and slay them, fighting them face to 
face.” After a turbulent reign, Guru Govind 
Singh was treacherously slain by the dagger 
of a Pathan follower. He refused to name a 
successor, telling his followers that after his 
death the Grantk Sahib, or “ the Lord the 
Book,” was to be their guide in every re¬ 
spect. (Sifchan de Raj di Vithifi, p. 79.) 

The foregoing sketch of the relation of the 
Sikhs to the Muhammadans is sufficient to 
show that the religion of Nanak began in 
large-hearted tolerance; and that political 
causes operated to convert its adherents 
into a narrow-minded sect. The Hinduism 
which Nanak had disciplined, reasserted 
its superiority under his successors, and ulti¬ 
mately became predominant. While this 
change was in progress the religious aspect 
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•f the movement becamo gradually con¬ 
verted into a military and political propa¬ 
ganda. No contrast, indeed, could well be 
greater than that between the inoffensive and 
gentle-mindod Nanak, and tho warlike and 
ambitions Gurus of later times. But wbilo 
we cannot help being painfully impressed with 
the apparently undying fend whioh still sub¬ 
sists betwoen tho Sikhs and tho Muham¬ 
madans, it seems porfootly dear that the 
intention of tho Foundor was to reconcile the 
differences between those croeds; and that in 
this excellent work he attained a largo mea¬ 
sure of success. His pious objoct was de¬ 
feated by political causes, and by the war- 
llko naturo of the pooplo of tho Panjab The 
name 11 Muhammadan,'* in tho various coun¬ 
tries in which it exists, is allowed to oovor 
difforoncos in religious belief quite as groat 
as those betwoon tho views of Nfmak and thoso 
of Muhammad ; and in all probability would 
haro dono so in this instance also, but for tho 
reasons pointed out. Wo cannot, however, 
ooncorn ourselves with probability; it is 
enough for tho purposos of this articlo to 
havo established the fact that Sikhism, in 
its inception, was intimately associated with 
Muhammadanism; and that it was intended 
as a means of bridging tho gulf which sepa¬ 
rated the Hindus from the believers in the 
Prophet. 

There are fivo leading sects of Sikhs, the 
names of which need only be mentioned. Thoy 
are:— 

1. The or those who are M indif¬ 

ferent * to the world. 

2. Tne Suthre, or the “ pure.** 

8. The Diwane % or “ mad ” saints. 

4. Tho NirmaU Sddhv, or “spotloss 

saints.** 

5. The ,Akdlis, or worshippers of the 

“ Eternal One.” 

[Tho foregoing able review of the connec¬ 
tion betwoon Sikhism and the toachings of 
Islam bos boon contributed, specially for tho 
present work, by Mr. Frodoric Pincott, 
M i R.A.S.] 

The authorities upon which this articlo is 
based are Dr. Trumpp’s Translation o/ the 
Adt Granth ; the text of tho Adi Granth , 
India Office MS. No. 2484; tho ./anam'Sdkhi 
of Guru Nunak in old Panjabi, /. 0. MS. 
No. 1728; the Junam- Patri of Guru Nunak, 
/. 0. MS No. 2885; SiUiun dt liuj di Vithia 
(an Account of tho Uulo of tho Sikhs, in Pan¬ 
jabi) ; The Travels of Guru Te.yh-Bahadur and 
Gw'M Gobind Singh, translated from tbo ori¬ 
ginal Gur-mukhi by Sirdar Atar Singh, Chief 
of Bliadaur ; Jap-Ji Sahib , tho Panjabi toxt 
with commentary in Urdu, hy Sirdar Atar 
Singh; jSW Guru Churilm l*rabhukar, by 
Pandit Gyani Sant Singh ; Sri Nunak lHakd» t 
by Bhn,i Santokh Singh; Sri Granth Gur- 
firutdp Saraj Hat a, by Bhu,i Santokh Singh. 
[rAQIft, MUHAMMADAN I AM, SUN.] 

S1LSILAH (AJL). Lit . “A 

chain.” (1) The line of succession in any 


religious order, traced either to some religious 
leader of reputation, or to the four rightly 
directed Khalifahs, or to the Prophet him¬ 
self. (2) An unbroken tradition. 

SIMON PETER. Arabic Sham'ftn 
(yj***). Not mentioned by name in 
the Qur'an, but al-Bai?&wi says ho is the 
Apostle who was sont to Antioeh to succour 
tho two disciplos in prison (said to be John 
and Judo), and who is referred to in Sarah 
xxxvl 18: 11 And we strengthened thorn with 
a third.” 

SIMSAR (jU-**), pi, samdsirak. 
A torm used in Muhammanan law for agents 
or brokers. 

SIN. Arabic zamb i&ati’ah 

ism Hob. OtfN! dekdn 

▼ T 

Ntpn kket*. Muhammadan doctors 

divide sin into two classoa. KalArah , M great,** 
and fagkirah t “ littlo ’* sins. Kubirah sins are 
those greut sins of which, if a Musulman do 
not ropont, he will be sent to tho purgatorial 
hell reserved for sinful Muslims, whilst 
Hcighirah aro thoso venial sins which aro in¬ 
herent in our fallen nature. 

Muhammadan writers are not agreed as to 
tho exact number of kabxrah sins, but they are 
gonorally held to bo tho following seven¬ 
teen ;— 

1. Kufr t or infidelity. 

2. Constantly committing little sins. 

3. Despairing of God's mercy. 

4. Considering oneself safe from tho wrath 
of God. 

5. False witness. 

UMZft or falsely charging a Muslim 
with adultory. 

7. Taking a false oath. 

8. Magic. 

3. Drinking wino. 

10. Appropriation of tho property of or¬ 
phans. 

11. Usury. 

12. Adultory. 

13. Unnatural crimo. 

14. Theft. 

15. Murder. 

10. Fleeing in battlo boforo tbo face of an 
inlldol onomy. 

17. Disobodionce to parents. 

Tho following aro sayings of Muhammad, 
ns given in tho Traditions, on tho subject of 
sin (Minhkdt , book i. ch. ii.):— 

“ Ho is not a beliover who commits adul¬ 
tery, or steals, or drinks liquor, or plunders, 
or cmbezzlos, when entrusted with tho 
plumlor of the infidel. Beware! beware I ” 

u Tho grentost sin is to associate another 
with God, or to vox your fathor and mother, 
or to murder your own spooios, or to commit 
suicide, or to swear, or to lie.” 

“ Tho groatost of sins boforo God is tlmt 
you call any othor like unto tho God who 
created you, or that you murder your child 
from an idea that it will cat your victuals, or 
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that you commit adultery with your neigh¬ 
bour^ wife.” 

14 Abstain ye from seven ruinous destructive 
things, namely, (1) associating anything with 
God; (2) magic; (8) killing anyone without 
reason ; (4) taking interest on money; (5) 
taking the property of the orphan; (6) run¬ 
ning away on the day of battle; (7) ^and 
taxing an innocent woman with adultery. 

« Do not associate anything with God, al¬ 
though they kill or burn you. Do not affront 
your parents, although they should order you 
to leave your wives, your children, and your 
property. Do not abandon the divine prayers, 
for he who doeB so will not remain in the 
asylum of God. Never drink wine; for it is 
the root of all evil. Abstain from vice, for 
from it descends the anger of God. Refrain 
from running away in battle, although ye be 
killed. When a pestilence shall visit man¬ 
kind, and you are in the midst of it, remain 
there. Cherish your children, and chastise 
them in order to teach them good behaviour, 
and instruct them in the fear of God. 

It is related that a Jew once said to his 
friend, “ Take me to this Prophet.” He said, 

« Do not call him a prophet, for if he hears it 
he will be pleased.* And they came to the 
Prophet and asked him about the rune («c) 
wonders (i.«. Ten Commandments), which ap¬ 
peared (from the hands of Moses). He said 
«Do not associate anything with God, nor 
steal, nor commit adultery, nor murder, nor 
take an inoffensive person before the king to 
be killed, nor practise magic, .nor take inte¬ 
rest, nor accuse an innocent woman of adul¬ 
tery, nor turn your backs on the held of 
battle; and it is proper, particular^ 

Jews, not to work on Saturday. The Jewa 
kissed the hands and feet of the Prophet, and 
•aid, “We bear witness that yon are a Pro¬ 
phet.” He said, 1 * What prevented you from 
Ling my disciples ? ” They replied “ David 
called on God to perpetuate the gift of pro¬ 
phecy in his family, and we fear the Jews wiU 

kill us if Ve become your followers. 

SINAI. Arabic Saind' Heb. 

WQ Sinai. In the Qur'an Turn Saini' 
Sinin 

‘‘Mount oinai"; and afTur (^), “the 
Mount”; Chaldee yw 1x1 

commentaries, Jabalu Mu$a 'S* } > 

m 4ke Mount of Moses.” 

It i, r.terrtd to In tho Qnr’ln u th, “° un " 
Uln on whloh God g»T» tho table. of tho Low 
(Sftrnh yil. 189), and no tho place whoro God 
Moon Mod tho prophoto ond took* compact 
from thorn (BOrah ill. 75). Ir.Sttrnh xot. 2, 
Muhammad mokoo tho Almighty owoor by 
Mount 81nat"; and In Sftroh xxilt. 20, 
told that, “ a troo growing out of Mount 
Sinai producoo oil ana a condiment for thooe 

^ALBaizawi (Floiochor’o ed.,, ToL i. p. 343), 
u,d tho author of the JlajmpuJ-Btkar (p. 57), 
both to? that Moaaa received tho tables of 
tho Law on the mountain called Jabalu Zubatr 

(jot) >►)• 
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SINGING. Arabic gikind’ (A**)* 

Among Muslim theologiana, ofhging io gone- 
rally held to be unlawful, and the objection is 
founded on a tradition recorded by Jabir, who 
relates that Muhammad said, “ Singing and 
hearing songs canseth hypocrisy to grow in 
the heart, even as rain canseth the corn to 
grow in the field.” ( Mishkat , book xxn. 
ch. ix. pt. 3.) 

Shaikh‘Abdu’1-Haqq, m his commentary, 
remarking on this tradition, says, it is not a 
tradition of any authority, and adds, *The 
traditionists all agree that there is no Hadi* 
of any authority forbidding the practice of 
singing” (vol. iv. p. 63.) , 

The Sufis, who engage in the service ot 
song as an act of worship, say Muhammad 
only forbade songs of an objectionable cha¬ 
racter. Still most divines of reputation re¬ 
gard the practice with disfavour. 

SlPARAH Tk 0 Pe 7 ia ° 

term tof the thirty juz\ or divisions of the 
Qur’an. From «, “ thirty,” and parah , a 

P °The I Qnr , an is said to have been thus divided 
to enable the pious Muslim to recite the whole 
of the Qur’an in the month of Ramaxan. 
Muhammadans generally quote the Quran by 
the Siparah and not by the Surah. [qoraK.J 

SIQAH (**). “Worthy of cou- 

fldence.” A term used in the study of the 
IpLadi* for a traditionist worthy of confidence. 

SIRAT (^V)- Lit. “A road “ The 

word occurs in the Qur’an thirty-eight times, 
in nearly all of which it is used for Uie 
Siratu 'l-Mustaqim, or the “right way of 
religion. In Muslim traditions and other 
wTitingB it is more commonly used for the 
bridge across the infernal fire, which « de¬ 
scribed as finer than a hair and sharper than 
a sword, and is beset on each side with briars 
and hooked thorns. The righteous will pass 
over it with the swiftness of the lightning, 
but' the wicked will soon mis* ikeir foo^ng 
and will fall into the fire of hell (Mulla ‘Afi 
Qdri, p. 110.) , ,, 

Muhammad appears to have borrowed his 
idea of the bridge from the Zoroastrian system, 
according to which the spirits of the departed, 
both good and bad; proceed along an ap¬ 
pointed path to the “ bridge of the gatherer 
(rhinvut peretu). Thia was a narrow road 
conducting to Heaven or Paradise, over 
whioh the soula of the pious alone could paee, 
whilst the wicked feU into the giUf below. 
(Rawlinicn’s Seventh Oriental Monarchy, 
D 6860 

The Jews, also, believed In the bridge of 
hell, which is no broader than a thread, over 
which idolaters must pass. (Midrash, xaikut, 
Reubeni , sect. Gehinnom.) 


as-SIRATU ’L-MUSTAQlM (Uj-H 
“The right way,” t.e. the 

Muhammadan religion; e.g. Qur’an, Surah 
iii. 44: “ Fear God and obey me; of a truth 
God is my Lord and your Lord: Therefore 
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worship Him. This is the rt?A< warn." It 
occurs in about thirty other places. 

SIRIUS. Arabic ash-Shi'ra (^yULll ). 

“ The dog-star.” The Almighty is called in 
the Qur'an, Surah liii. 50, Rabbu 'sh-Shi'ra. 
the “ Lord of the Dog-star.” 

The Kamalan say that before the time of 
Muhammad this star was worshipped by the 
Banfl Khuza'ah, hence the reference to it in 
the Qur'an. 

SITTING-. Arabic jultis (^*^4-). 

The traditionists are very particular in de¬ 
scribing the precise position in which Muham¬ 
mad used to sit. 

Ibn ‘Umar says: “ I saw Him sit with his 
knees up and the bottom of his feet on the 
ground, and his arms round his legs.’* 

Jabir says: “ I saw him sitting reclining 
upon a pillow which was put under his 
arm ” 

Kailah says : “ I saw him sitting in the 
mosque upon his buttocks, in the greatest 
humility and lowliness.” 

Jabir says, again: “ The Prophet used, after 
he had said morning prayer, to sit with his 
feet drawn under him, until .sun-rise,” (Mish- 
kat, book xxii. ch. r.) 

Muhammadans always sit on the ground 
in their places of public worship. In social 
gatherings, people of inferior position always 
•it lower than their superiors. 

SIX FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH. 
ALImdn (yUilM), or “ the Faith/* is 
defined as consisting of the six articles of 
belief:— 

1. AUah, God. 

2. Al-MaX&ikah , the Angels. 

8. Al-Kutub, the Books (of the Prophets). 

4. Ar-Rusul , the Prophets. 

8. Al-Yaumu ’ l-Akhir , the Last Day. 

6. Al-Qadar , the Decrees of God. 

These Six Articles of Faith are entitled 
fsifdtu * l-lman . “ the Attributes of Faith,” or 
Arlcanu 7- /man, “the Pillars of Faith. ” [«- 
HAMMADANIflM.] 

SIYAR ), pi. of 8irah. Lit. 

“ Going in any manner or pace.” The record 
of a man’s actions and exploits Stories of 
the ancients. 

Kitabu Vtfiyar is the title given to a his¬ 
tory of the establishment of Islam, hence as- 
Siyur means an historical work on the life 
of Muhammad, or any of his Companions, or 
of his successors, d’c. The earliest book of 
the kind written in Islam is that by Imnm 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq, who died a.h. 51. 
(iCashfu V^tmrin, FliigeJ's edition, vol. iii, 
p. 684.) 

SLANDER, [qazf.] 

SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS. 

[rOOD, ZABH.] 

SLAVERY. Arabic *Ubudiyah 
Heb. *abodah. A slave, J 
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‘Abd (±**) (Borahli. J20), Heb. •«?'**•* 

Marntbk (Sarah xri. 77) j A female 

•lave, amah (Surah il 220). The term 

generally used in the Qur’&n for slaves is 
sj^SL* U wia malakat aimdnukum , 
“ that which your right hands possess.” 

Muhammad found slavery an existing 
institution, both amongst the Jews and the 
idolaters of Arabia, and therefore it is 
recognised although not established in the 
Qur’an. 

I.—The Teaching of the Quit’ ah on the 
subject of slavery is as follows : 

(1) Muslims are allowed to cohabit with any 
of their female slaves. Surah iv. 8 : “Then 
marry what seems good to you of women, 
by twos, or threes, or fours; and if ye fear 
that ye cannot be equitable, then only one, 
or what your right hands possess." Surah iv, 
29: “ Take of what your right hands possess 
of young women * Sfirah xxxiii. 49: “0 
prophet 1 verily We make lawful for thee 
wives to whom thou hast given their hire 
(dowry), and what thy right hand posstssss 
out oj the booty God hath granted thee" 

(2) They are allowed to take possession of 
wam>d women if they are slaves. Surah iv. 
28: “ Unlawful for you are ... married 
women, save such as your right hands possess .” 
(On this verse al-Jalalan the commentators 
say: “that is, it is lawful for them to cohabit 

| with those women whom you have made 
captive, even though their husbands be alive 
in the Daru 'l-Harb. n ) 

(8) Muslims are excused from strict rules 
of decorum in the presence of their female staves, 
even as in the presence of their wives. Sfirah 
xxiii. 5: “ Those who are strict in the rules 
of decorum, except for their wives, or what 
their right hands possess See also Sfirah 
lxx. 29. 

(4) The helpless position of the slave as 
regards his master illustrates the help leaf 
position of the false gods of Arabia in the 
presence of their Creator. Surah xvi. 77: 
“God has struck out a parable, an owned 
slave, able to do nothing, and one provided 
with a good provision, and one who expends 
therefrom in alms secretlv and openly, shall 
they be held equal ? Praise be to God, most 
of them do not know! ” See also Sfirah 
xxx. 27. 

(5) Muslims shall exercise kindness towards 
their slaves. Surah iv. 40: “ Serve God and 
do not associate aught with Him, and show 
kindness to your parents and to kindred . . 
and to that which your right hands possess .” 

(6) When slaves can redeem themselves it 
is the duty of Muslims to grant the emanci¬ 
pation. Sfirah xxiv. 88: “ And such of those 
whom your right bands possess as crave a 
writing (i.e. a document of freedom), write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them, 
and give them of the wealth of God which 
He has given you. And do not compel your 
slave-girls to prostitution if they oesjire to 
keep continent. 

From the teaching of the Qur’an above quoted 
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it will be imd that all male and female slaves 
taken as plunder in war are the lawful 
property of their master; that the master 
has power to take to himself any female 
■Uto, either married or single ; that the 
position of a slave is as helpless as that of 
the stone idols of Arabia; but they should 
be treated with kindness, and be granted 
their freedom when they are able to ask for 
and pay for it. 

II.—From the Teaching of the Tradi¬ 
tions, it appears that it was the custom of 
Muhammad either to put to death or take 
captive those of the enemy who fell into his 
hands. If a captive embraced Islam on the 
field of battle he was a free man ; but if he 
were made captive, and afterwards embraced 
Islam, the change of creed did not emanci¬ 
pate him. ‘Atiyatu *1-Qurazl relates that, 
after his battle with the Banu Quraizah, the 
Prophet ordered all those who were able to 
fight to be killed, and the women and children 
to be enslaved. 

Very special blessings are attached to the 
emancipation of a slave. Abu Hurairah 
relates that Muhammad said, 44 Whosoever 
frees a slave who is a Muslim, God will 
redeem every member of his body, limb for 
limb, from hell fire.” Abu Zarr asked which 
slave was the best to emancipate, and the 
Prophet replied, “ That which is of the 
highest price and most liked by his master.” 
An Arab once asked the Prophet what act 
would take him to Paradise, and the Pro¬ 
phet said, “ Free a slave, or assist one in 
redeeming a bond of slavery.” The following 
are some of the sayings of Muhammad re¬ 
garding the treatment of slaves ; 

“It is well for a slave who regularly 
worships God and discharges his master’s 
work properly.” 

“ Wuoever buys a slave and does not 
agree about his property, then no part of it 
is for the purchaser of the slave.” 

4 ‘ When a slave of yours has money to 
redeem his bond, then you must not allow 
him to come into your presence afterwards.” 

“Behaving well to slaves is a means of 
prosperity, and behaving ill to them is a 
cause of loss.” 

“ When any one of you is about to beat 
his slave, and the slave asks pardon in the 
name of God, then withhold yourself from 
beating him.” 

«It is mcumbent upon the master of 
slaves to find them in victuals and clothes, 
and not order them to do what they are not 
able to do.” 

“ When a slave-girl has a child by her 
master she is free at his death.” 

41 Whoever frees a slave, and the slave 
has property, it is for the master, unless 
the master shall have agreed that it was 
the slave’s at the time of freeing him.” (See 
Mishkatu 'l-Matabxhi ’l-Bukkari, Sa - 

Muslim.) 

HI.—With regard to the Enslaving of 
CarnvBS, the author of the Hi day ah eayB : 

“The Im&m, with respect to captives, has 
it in his choice to slay them, because the 
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Prophet put captives to death, and also 
because slaying them terminates wicked¬ 
ness ; or, if he choose, he may make them 
slaves, because by enslaving them the 
wickedness of them is remedied, and at 
the same time the Muslims reap an advan¬ 
tage ; or, if he please, he may release them 
so as to make them freemen and Zimmis, 
according to what is recorded of ‘Umar; 
but i{ is not lawfnl so to release the ido¬ 
laters of Arabia, or apostates. It is not 
lawful for the Imam to return the captives 
to their own country, as this would be 
strengthening the infidels against the Mus¬ 
lima. If captives become Muslims, let not 
the Imam put them to death, because the 
wickedness of them is hereby remedied 
without slaying them ; but yet he may law¬ 
fully make them slaves, after their conver¬ 
sion, because the reason for making them 
slaves (namely, their being secured within 
the Muslim territory) had existence previous 
to their embracing the faith. It is otherwise 
where infidels become Muslims before their 
capture, because then the reason for making 
them slaves did not exist previous to their 
conversion. It is not lawful to release infidel 
captives in exchange for the release of 
Muslim captives from the infidels. Accords 
ing to the two disciples, this is lawful (ana 
such also is the opinion of ash-Shafl 4 !), be¬ 
cause this produces the emancipation of 
Muslims, which is preferable to slaying the 
infidels or making them slaves. The argu¬ 
ment of Imam Abu Hanifah is that such an 
exchange is an assistance to the infidels, 
because those captives will again return to 
fight the Muslims, which is a wickedness, 
and the prevention of this wickedness is 
preferable to effecting the release of the 
Muslims, since, as they remain in the handB 
of the infidels, the injury only affects them, 
and does not extend to the other Muslims, 
whereas the injury attending the release of 
infidel captives extends to the whole body of 
Muslims. An exchange for property (that 
is, releasing infidel prisoners in return for 
property) is also unlawful,as this is assisting 
the infidels, as was before observed, and the 
same is mentioned in the Maihabu 'l-Mashhur. 
In the Sairu ’ l-Kabir it is asserted that an 
exchange of prisoners for property may be 
made where the Muslims are necessitous, 
because the Prophet released the captives 
taken at Badr for a ransom. If a captive 
become a Muslim in the hands of the 
Muslims, it is not lawful to release and send 
him back to the infidels in return for their 
releasing a Muslim who is a captive in their 
hands, because no advantage can result from 
the transaction. If, however, the converted 
captive consent to it, and there be no appre¬ 
hension of his apostatizing, in this case the 
releasing of him in exchange for a Muslim 
captive is a matter of discretion. It is not 
lawful to confer a favour upon captives by 
releasing them gratuitously, that is, without 
receiving anything in return, or their be¬ 
coming Zhmnia, or being made slaves. Ash- 
Shafi‘I says that showing favour to captives 
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in this way ia lawful, because the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
captives taken at the battle of Badr. The 
arguments of the Hanafi doctors upon this 
point are two-fold: First, it is said in the 
Qur’an, ‘ Slay idolaters wherever ye find them ’ ; 
secondly, the right of enslaving them is 
established by their being conquered and 
captured, and hence it is not lawful to annul 
that right without receiving some advantage 
in return, in the same manner as holds with 
respect to all plunder; and with respect to 
what ash-Shan‘i relates that the Prophet 
showed favour in this way to some of the 
captives taken at the battle of Badr, it is 
abrogated by the text of the Qur’an already 
quoted. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah , vol. it p. 160.) 

IV. — Slav* Traffic is not only allowed 
but legislated for by Muhammadan law, and 
is dearly sanctioned by the example of the 
Prophet as given in the Traditions (see 
Sah'ibu Muslim, Kitabu *l-Buy u 4 , vol. i. p. 2). 
In the Law of Sale (see Roddy 'l-Muhtar. 
Hiddyah , Hamilton’s ed., vol. ii. p. 458), 
slaves, male and female, are treated merely 
as articles of merchandize. In chapters on 
sale, and option, and wills, the illustrations 
are generally given as regards slaves, and 
the same, or very similar, rules apply both 
to the sale of animals and bondsmen. 

The following traditions (Mishkit, book 
xiii. chap, xx.) with reference to the action of 
the Prophet in this matter are notable :— 

M 'Imran ibn al-Qusain said a man freed 
six slaves at his death, and he bad no other 
property besides; and the Prophet chHed 
them, and divided them into three sections, 
and then cart lots; he then ordered that two 
of them should be freed, and he retained 
four in slavery, and spoke severely of the 
man who had set them free.” 

“Jabir said we used to sell the mothers 
of children in the time of the Prophet, and 
of Abu Bakr; but'Umar forbade it in his 
time.” 

V. —The Manumission of Slaves is per¬ 
mitted by Muhammadan law under the fol¬ 
lowing forms: (1) *Atdq ( l Atg , Ptay); (2) 
Kitabah ; (3) Tadbxr ; and (4) Istxldd. 

(1) ‘Atdq, in its literal sense, means power , 
ana in law expresses the act of the owner of 
a slave (either male or female) giving im¬ 
mediate and unconditional freedom to hia 
slave. This act is lawful when it proceed a 
from a person who is free, sane, adult, and 
the aotual owner of the slave in question. 
If such a person say to his slave, “ Thou art 
free,” or 41 Thou art mu'fof,” or 41 Thou art 
oonsecrated to God,” or make use of any 
similar expression to his slavs, tbs slave 
beoomss ipso fiieto tree, wbethar the owner 
really mean emancipation or not. 

(2) Kitabah, literally 44 a writing,” sig¬ 
nifies a bond of freedom granted to a slave 
(male or female), in return for money paid. 
It is founded on the teaching of the Qur'an, 
Surah xxiv. 33: “ And such of those as your 
right bands possess as crave a writing, write 
it out for them if ye know any good in them,” 
which precept is held to be recommendatory, 


although not injunctive. The islave thus 
ransomed Is called mukitab, until the ransom 
is fully paid. During the interval between 
the promise of freedom and the payment of 
the money the muJcdtab enjoys a certain 
degree of freedom, but is nevertheless placed 
under certain restrictions. For example, 
although he i« free to move from place to 
place, he cannot marry, or .bestow alma, or 
become bail, or grant a loan, or make a 
pilgrimage, Ac., without the permission of 
his master. 

(8) Tadbxr signifies literally, “ arrange¬ 
ment, disposition, plan,” but in the language 
of the law it means a declaration of freedom 
made to a slave (male or femtle), to take effeot 
after the master’s death. If the owner of a 
slave say, “ Thou art free at my death,” or 
“Thou art a mudabbir” or words to that 
effect, the slave can claim his freedom upon 
the decease of his master, and any children 
born to him in the interval are placed in the 
same position. 

(4) IstUid, Lit " the offspring’s claim,” 
signifies a man having a child born to him 
of a female slave, which he claims and 
acknowledges as his own, which acknow¬ 
ledgment becomes ipso facto the cause of 
the freedom of the female slave. The woman 
is then called ummu H-xoalad, “ the mother of 
offspring,” and stands in relation to her 
master as his wife, the child being also free. 

(5) In addition to the above forms of 
emancipation, it is also established that the 
manumission of slaves is the legal penalty 
or expiation ( kaffdrah ) for certain sins, e.o. 
for breaking the fast of Ramazan the expi¬ 
ation is either the release of a slave or 
feeding seven poor persons; this expiation 
is also made for a rash oath [oath], as also 
for the rash form of divorce known as fcihar 
[ziharI (See Raddu ’ l-Muhtdr , vol. it p. 
175; iii. p. 92; ii. p. 952.) 

VI.— Modien Muslim Slavery. The slaves 
of the Arabs are mostly from Abyssinia and 
negro countries ; a few, chiefly in the homes 
of wealthy individuals, are from Georgia and 
Circassia. 

Mr. Lane says, in Egypt “ Abyssinian and 
white female slaves are kept by many men 
of the middle and higher classes, and often 
instead of wives, as requiring less expeae# f 
and being more subservient, but thsy grt 
generally indulged with the same luxuries 
as free Indies; their vanity is gratified by 
coetly dresses and ornaments, and they rank 
high above free servants, as do also the male 
slaves. Those oalled Abysslnians appear to 
be a mixed race between negroes ana whites, 
and from the territories of the Gallas, They 
are mostly kidnapped and sold by their own 
countrymen. The negro female slaves, as 
few of them have considerable personal 
attractions (which is not the case with the 
Abyssiniaus, many of whom are very beau¬ 
tiful), are usually employed only in cookiug 
and other menial offices. 

“ The female slaves of the higher classes 
are often instructed in plain needlework and 
embroidery, and sometimes in music and 
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dancing. Formerly many of them pos¬ 
sessed anfflcient literary accompliahmenta to 
quote largely from esteemed poems, or even 
to compose extemporary verses, which they 
would often accompany with the lute. The 
condition otmany concubine slaves is happy, 
and that of many quite the contrary. These, 
and all other slaves of either sex, are gene¬ 
rally treated with kindness, but at first they 
are usually importuned, and not unfrequently 
used with much harshness, to induce them 
to embraoe the Muhammadan faith, which 
almost all of them do. Their services are 
commonly light; the usual office of the msle 
white slave, who is called (memlook) mamluk , 
is that of a page, or a miUtary guard. 

«Eunuchs are employed as guardians oi 
the women, but only in the houses of men 
of high rank or of great wealth; on account 
of the important office which they fill, they 
are generally treated in public with special 
consideration. I used to remark, in Cairo, 
that few persons saluted me with a more 
dignified and consequential air than these 
pitiable but self-conceited beings. Most of 
them are Abysainians or negroes. Indeed, 
the slaves in general take too much advan¬ 
tage of the countenance of their masters^ 
especially when they belong to men in power. 
(Arabian Nights, vol. i. p 55 ) 

In Central Asia the great slave-trade is 
carried on with KkfirUtin. The Kifirs, 
inasmuch as they enslave each other in war, 
sell their own countrymen and countrywomen 
into slavery, and, when the slave market is 
dull, the Muhammadans residing on their 
borders make inroads upon the Kafirs and 
carry them (especially the women who are 
very fair and pretty) into slavery. Some 
Kifir slaves have risen to eminence in Cabul, 
the late Sher Ali Kbin's commander-in-chief, 
Feramo* Khan, being a Kafir slave. 

In Hindustan British rule has abolished 
slavery, but it nevertheless exists in noble 
families, where the slaves seem willingly to 
assent to their condition of bondage. 

YXI. _The Trxatmxwt or Slxvxs. —It has 

been already shown that, both according to 
the teaching of the Qur’an and also accordihg 
to the injunctions of Muhammad, as given in 
the Traditions, kindness to slaves is strictly 
enjoined; and it must be admitted that the 
treatment of slaves in Muhammadan countnes 
contrasts favourably with that in America, 
when slavery existed as an institution under 
a Christian people. 

Mr. Lane (Arabian Nights, vol. l p. 55), 
writing from his personal observations of 
slavery in Egypt, remarks 

« The master is bound to afford his slaves 
proper food and clothing, or to let them 
work for their own support, or to sell, give 
away, or liberate them. It is, however, 
considered disgraceful for him to sell a slave 
who has been long in his possession; and it 
seldom happens that a master emancipates 
a female slave without marrying her to some 
man able to support her, or otherwise pro¬ 
viding for her. 

« Tne Prophet strongly enjoyed the duty 
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of kindn«M to .Urea. ‘ Food your 
■kid he, ‘ with food of that which ye eat, 
and clothe them with euch olothing ai ye 
wear • and command them not to do that 
which they are unable. 1 These precepts are 
generally attended to, either entirely or in a 

^Some other sayings of the Prophet on this 
subject well deserve to be mentioned; as the 

following. , ... . . 

‘“He who beats his slave without fault, 
or slaps him on the faoe, his atonement for 
this is freeing him.’ 

“ ‘ A man who behaves ill to his slave will 
not enter into Paradise.' 

“‘Whoever is the cause of separation 
between mother and child by selling or 
giving, God will separate him from his 
friends on the day of resurrection.’ 

“ ‘ When a slave wishes well to his master, 
and worships God weU, for him are double 
rewards.’ . .. 

“ It is related of Othman (‘Usman), that he 
twisted the ear of a memlook belonging to him, 
on account of disobedience, and afterwards, 
repenting of it, ordered him to twist his ear 
in like manner ; but he would not. Othman 
urged him, and the slave advanced and began 
io wring it by little and little. He said to 
him, * Wring it hard, for I cannot endure the 
punishment of the Day of Judgment [on ac¬ 
count of this act].’ The memlook aniwerod, 
*0 my master, the day that thou fearect I 

also fear.’ n ..... .. . 

“ It is related also of Zamu 1-Abidin, that 
he had a memlook who seized a sheep and 
broke its leg; and he said to him, ‘Why 
didst thou this?’ He answered, ‘To pro¬ 
voke thee to anger.’ «And I,’ said he, ‘ will 
provoke to anger him who taught thee; and 
he is Ibtts (».«. the Devil): go, and be free, 
for the sake of God.’ . . .. . 

“ Many similar anecdotes might be added; 
but the general assertions of traveller* in the 
East are far more satisfactory evidenoe in 
favour of the humane-conduct of most Mus¬ 
lims to their slaves.” , 

But although this testimony of Mr. Lane s 
will be borne out with regard to the treat¬ 
ment of slaves in Islim in ell parts of the 
Muhammadan world, the power which a 
Muslim possesses over the persons of his 
bondsman or bondsmaid is unlimited. For 
example, according to the Hiddyak (vol. lv. 
p 282), “ A master is not slain for the murder 
of his slave,” nor “ if one of two partners in 
a slave kill the slave is retaliation incurred. 
In this the law of Muhammad departs from 
that of Moses. See Exodus xxi. 20: “And 
if a man smite his servant, or his maid, with 
a rod, and he die under his hand, he shall be 
surely punished. (Heb. avenged.) Notwith¬ 
standing, if he continue a day or two, he 
shall not be punished: for he is his ihoney. 

glares have no civil liberty, but are en¬ 
tirely under the authority of their owners, 
whatever may be the religion, sex, or age, of 
the latter; and can possess no property, 
unless by the owners Dermission. The 
owner is entire master, while he pleases, of 
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th* person And goods of his sUre; And of 
the offspring of his fern Ale si Are, which, if 
begotten by him or presumed to be so, he 
may recognise as his own legitim Ate child, 
or not: the child, if recognised by him, enjoys 
the seme privileges as the offspring of a free 
wife, And if not recognised by him is his slave. 

He may give away or sell his slaves, 
excepting in some cases whioh have been 
mentioned, and may marry them to whom 
he will, but not separate them when married. 
A slave, however, According to most of the 
doctors, cannot have more than two wives 
at the same time. Unemancipated slaves, 
at the death of their master, become the 
property of his heirs; and when an emanci¬ 
pated slave dies, leaving no male descendants 
or collateral relations, the former master is 
the heir; or, if he be dead, his heirs inherit 
the slavo*a property. As a slave enjoys less 
advantages than a free person, the law, in 
some cases, ordains that his punishment for 
an offence shall be half of that to which the 
free is liable for the same offence, or even 
less than half: if it be a fine, or pecuniary 
compensation, it must be paid by the owner, 
to the amount, if necessary, of the value of 
the slave, or the slave must be given in 
compensation. 

The owner, but not the part owner, may 
cohabit with any of his female slaves who 
is a Muhammadan, a Christian, or a Jewess, 
if he has not married her to another man; 
but not with two or more who are sisters, or 
who are related to each other in any of the 
degrees which would prevent their both 
being his wives at the same time if they 
were free: after having so lived with one, 
he must entirely relinquish such intercourse 
with her before he can do the same with 
another who is*so related to her. He cannot 
have intercourse with a pagan slave. A 
Christian or Jew may have slaves, but not 
enjoy the privilege above mentioned with one 
who is a Muhammadan. The master must 
wait a certain period (generally from a month 
to three months) after the acquisition of a 
female slave before he can have such inter¬ 
course with her. If he find any fault in her 
within three days, he is usually allowed to 
return her. 

When a man, from being the husband, 
becomes the master of a slave, the marriage 
is dissolved, and he cannot continue to live 
with her but as her master, enjoying, how¬ 
ever, all a master’s privileges; unless he 
emancipates her, in which case he may again 
take her as his wife, with her consent. In 
like manner, when a woman, from being the 
wife, becomes the possessor of a slave, the 
marriage is dissolved, and cannot be renewed 
unless she emancipates him, and he consents 
to the reunion. 

There is absolutely no limit to the number 
of slave-girls with whom a Muhammadan 
may cohabit, and it is the consecration of 
this illimitable indulgence which so popu¬ 
larizes the Muhammadan religion amongst 
uncivilized nations, and so popularizes slavery 
in the Muslim religion. 


In the Akhldq-i-Jildti, which Is the popular 
work upon practical philosophy amongst 
the Muhammadans, it is said that “for 
service a slave is preferable to a freeman, 
inasmuoh as he must be more disposed to 
submit, obey and adopt his patron’s habits 
and pursuits.” 

Some Muslim writers of the present day 
(Syed Ameer Ali’s Life oj Mohammed , p. 257) 
contend that Muhammad looked upon the 
custom as temporary in its nature, and 
held that its extinction was sure to be 
achieved by the progress of ideas and 
change of circumstances; but the slavery 
of Islam is interwoven with the Law of 
marriage, the Law of sale, and the Law of 
inheritance, of the system, and its abolition 
would strike at the very foundations of the 
code of Muhammadanism. 

Slavery is in complete harmony with the 
spirit of Islam, while it is abhorrent to that 
of Christianity. That Muhammad amelio¬ 
rated the condition of the slave, as it existed 
under the heathen laws of Arabia, we cannot 
doubt; but it is equally certain that the 
Arabian legislator intended it to be a per¬ 
petual institution. 

Although slavery has existed side by side 
with Christianity, it is undoubtedly contrary 
to the spirit of the teaching of our divine 
Lord, who has given to the world the grand 
doctrine of universal brotherhood. 

Mr. Lecky believes (. European Morals , 
vol. ii. p. 70) that it was the spirit of 
Christianity which brought about the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery in Europe. He says, “ The 
services of Christianity were of three kinds. 
It supplied a new order of relations, in 
which the distinction of classes was un¬ 
known. It imparted a moral dignity to the 
servile classes. It gave an unexampled 
impetus to the movement of enfranchise¬ 
ment.” 

SLEEPING. Arabic naum 
Heb. num. It is usual for Mus¬ 
lims to sleep with the head in the direction of 
Makkah. 

Abu rr relates that on one occasion he 
was sleeping on his belly, and the Prophet 
saw him, and, kicking him, said, “ O Jundub I 
this way of sleeping is the way the devils 
sleep 1 ” 

Abbab says be saw the Prophet sleeping on 
his back, with one leg lying over the other, 
but Jabir says the Prophet forbade that way 
of sleeping. (Mishkdt, book xxii. ch. v. 
pt. 1.) 

SNEEZING. Arabic ‘utds 

According to the Muhammadan religion, it is 
a sacred duty to reply to a sneeze. For 
example, if a person sneeze and say imme¬ 
diately afterwards, “ God be praised ” (al- 
hamdu li-’lldh, <SjJ A+^Jl), it is incumbent upon 
at least one of the party to exclaim, “ God 
have mercy on you” ( Yarhamu-ka 'I/dh, ^ 
dill). This custom of replying to a sneeze 
existed amongst the Jews, whose sneezing 
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formal* m “ Tobim khayim!" i.t. “Good 

life." , , 

There are interesting chapters on saluting 
after sneezing in Tylor’s Primitive Culture, 
and Isaac D’lsraeli’s Curiosities of Liter a- 

* U Replying to a sneeze is amongst the 
duties celled Far* KafSi. (Mithkit, book v. 

^Abfl^Hurairsh relates that Muhammad 
said, “ Verily God lores sneezing and hates 
yawning." (Mithkat, book xxii. ch. Tl.) 

SODOM. Arabic Sadum, 

Heb. Di-tp Sedom. “The City of 
Lot.” The ^dmus says it is more correctly 
Zazum . The city is not mentioned by name 
in the Qur’an, but it is admitted to be one 
of the “ overturned cities n referred to m 
Surahs ix. 71; lxix. 9. Amongst Muhamma¬ 
dans, this city is associated with sodomy, 
or unnatural crime, called m Arabio hwajak 
Pcederastia, is held to be forbidden by Mus 
lim law, and the reader will find a discns- 
aion on the subject in Hamilton s Htdayah, 
vol. ii. p. 26. The prevalence of this vice 
amongst Muhammadans is but too well 
known. (See Vambery’s Sketches of Central 
Asia, p. 192.) 

SOLOMON. Arabic Svlaiman 
(yW-). Heb. ntiStp Shelomoh. 

Both according to the Qur’an and the Muham¬ 
madan commentators, Solomon was cele¬ 
brated for his skill and wisdom. The fol¬ 
lowing is the account given of him in the 
Qur’an, with the commentators remarks in 
Sto as given in Mr. Lane’s Selections 
from the Kur'dn (2nd ed. by Mr. Stanley 

Lane-Poole)„ ., . . 

«< A„d We subjected unto Solomon the wind, 

blowing strongly, and 6c.no light at 
whichran at hi. command to the land that 
We blessed (namely Syria) ; and We knew all 
things (knowing that what We gave him would 
stimulate him to be eubmiseive to hiilxrd). 
And We subjected, of the devils, thoke who 
should dive for him in the tta and 
forth from it jewels for him, and do other 
work besides that; that u, bmldwg, and 
performing other services ; and We watched 
Tver them, that they ^ 9 ^t*poilwhatth^ 

executed ; for they used, when they had finished 
a work before night, to spoi lt, <f ' Ae / w ” e 
not employed in something else. (Surah xxi. 

w] gave unto David Solomon his son 
How excellent a servant was he! F°r he 
was one who earnestly turned himself unto 
God, glorifying and praisina Him at all jtmes. 
Remember when, in the fatter 
day, after the commencement of the dtchning 
of the sun, the Blare* standing on Ihree ieet 
Mid touching the ground with the edge of the 
fourth foot, swift in the course, were dis- 
nlaved before him. They were a thousand 
maL, which were displayed before him after 

he had performed the noon-pr a ycr», on <Ac 

occasion of his desiring to make use of them 
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in a holy war ; and whan nine hundred, of 
them had been displayed, the sun get, and fa 
had not performed the afternoon prayers. So 
he was grieved, and hs said, Verify I have 
preferred the love of earthly goods above 
the remembrance of my Lord, (that is, the 
performance of the afternoon pray ere ,) so that 
the tun is concealed by the veil. Bring them 
(namely the horses) back unto me. Therefore 
they brought them backs And he began to 
sever with his sword the legs #nd the necks, 
slaughtering them , and cutting off their legs, 
as a sacrifice unfo God, and gave their flesh 
in alms i and God gave him in compensation 
what was better than they were and swifter, 
namely the wind , which travelled by his com¬ 
mand whithersoever he desired. And We tried 
Solomon by depriving him of his kingdom. 
This was because he married a woman of whom 
he became enamoured, and she used to worship 
an idol in his palace without his knowledge. 
His dominion was in his signet; and he pulled 
it off once and deposited if with his wife, who 
was named El-Emeeneh (AmuiakS; and a 
came unto her in the form of Solomon, and took 
it from her. And We placed upon his throne 
a counterfeit body : namely that jinnee, who 
was Sakhr ($akhr ), or another. He sat upon 
the throne of Solomon, and the birds and other 
creatures surrounded Aim; and Solomon went 
forth, with a changed appearance, and saw Jam 
upon his throne , and said unto the P*°ple, I am 
Solomon :—but they denied him. Then he re¬ 
turned unfo Aw kingdom, after some days, 
having obtained the signet and put\it on, and 
seated himself upon his throne. He aaid, 0 
my Lord, forgive me, and give me ft do¬ 
minion that may not be to anyone after me 
(or betide me); for Thou art th. Liberal 
Giver. So We subjected unto him the wind, 
which ran gently ftt his command whither¬ 
soever he desired; and the devils also, every 
builder of wonderful sfruefures, and diver fAat 
brought up pearls from the sea, and others 
bound in chains icAteA connected their hanas to 
their necks. And We said unto him , This is 
Our gift, and bestow thou thereof upon whom¬ 
soever thou wilt, or refrain from bestowing, 
without rendering an account. And venly 
for him was ordained a high rank with Us, 
and an excellent retreat (Surah xxxviii 
29—39.) 

«We bestowed on David and Solomon 
knowledge in judging men and in the language 
of the birds and other matters; and they said, 
Praise be to God who hath made us to excel 
many of His believing servants, by the gift of 
prophecy and by the subjection of the jinn and 
mankind and the devils. And Solomon in¬ 
herited from David the gift of prophecy and 
knowledge ; and he said, 0 men, we have 
been taught the language of the birds, and 
have had bestowed on us of everything 
wherewith prophets and kings ^e gifted. 
Verily this is manifest excellence. And ms 
armies of ji*n and men and bird, were 
gathered together unto Solomon, and they 
were led on in order, until, when they came 
unto the valley of ants, (which was atEt- 
Tdlf labT^if'}, or in Syria, the ante whereof 
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were small or .great), an ant (the queen of the 
antt ), having seen the troops of Solomon, said, 
O ants, enter your habitations, lest Solomon 
and his troops crush you violently, while they 
perceive not. And Solomon smiled, after¬ 
wards laughing at her saying, which he heard 
from the distance of three miles , the wind con¬ 
veying it to him: so he withheld his forces 
when he came in sight of their valley, until the 
ants had entered their dwellings: and his troops 
were on horses and on foot in this expedition. 
And he said, 0 my Lord, inspire me to be 
thankful for Thy favour which Thou hast 
bestowed upon me and upon my parents, and 
to do righteousness which Thou shalt ap¬ 
prove, and admit me, in Thy mercy, among 
Thy servants, the righteous, the prophets and 
the saints. 

“ And he eranined the birds, that he might 
see the lap-wing, that saw the water beneath 
the earth, and directed to it by pecking the 
earth, whereupon the devils used to draw it 
forth when Solomon wanted it to perform the 
ablution for prayer / but he saw it not: and 
he said, Wherefore do I not see the lap¬ 
wing ? Is it one of the absent ? And when 
he was certain of the case he said, I will 
assuredly punish it with a severe punish¬ 
ment, by plucking out its feathers and its tail 
and casting it in the sun so that it shall not be 
able to guard against excessive thirst} or I 
will slaughter it; or it shall bring me a 
manifest convincing proof showing its excuse. 
And it tarried not lon^ before if presented 
itself unto Solotnon submissively, and raised its 
head and relaxed its tail and Us wings : so he 
forgave it; and he asked it what it had met 
with during its absence ; and it said, I have 
become acquainted with that wherewith thou 
hast not become acquainted, and I have come 
unto thee from Seba (a <n'6e of El- Yemen) 
with a sure piece of news. I found a woman 
reigning over them, named Bilkees (BilqU), 
and she hath been gifted with everything 
that princes require, and hath a magnificent 
throne. {Its length was eighty cubits, and its 
breadth, forty cubits; and its height, thirty 
cubits: if was composed of gold and silver 
set with' fine pearls and with rubies and 
chrysolites, and its legs were of rubies and 
chrysolites and emeralds : upon it were closed 
seven doors: to each chamber through which one 
passed to it was a closed door.) I found her 
and her people worshipping the sun instead 
of God, and the devil hath made their works 
to seem comely unto them, so that he hath 
hindered them from the right way, wherefore 
they are not rightly directed to the worship 
of God, who produceth what is hidden (namely, 
the rain ana vegetables) in the heavens and 
the earth, and knoweth what they [that is, 
mankind and others] conceal in their hearts, 
and what they reveal with their tongues. 
God: there is no deity but He, the Lord of 
the magnificent throne, between which and the 
throne of Bilkees is a vast difference. 

“ Solomon said to the lapwing, We will see 
whether thou hast spoken truth or whether 
thou art of the liars. Then the lapwing 
guided them to the water, and it was drawn 


forth by the devils; and they quenched their 
thirst and performed the ablution and prayed. 
Then Solomon wrote a letter, the form whereof 
was this:—From the servant of God, Solomon 
the son of David, to Bilkees the queen of Seba. 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful, Peace be on whomsoever followeth 
the right direction. Afttr this salutation, I 
say, Act ye not proudly towards me; but come 
unto me submitting. He then staled it with 
musk, and stamped it with his signet, and said 
unto the lapwing, Go with this my letter and 
throw it down unto them (namely Bilkees and 
her people) : then turn away from them, bet 
stay near them, and see what reply they will 
return. So the lapwing took it, and came 
unto her, and around her were her forces; and 
he threw it down into her lap; and when she 
saw it, she trembled with fear. Then she con¬ 
sidered what teas in it, and she said unfo the 
nobles of her people, 0 nobles, an honourable 
(sealed) letter hath been thrown down unto 
me. It is from Solomon; and it is fAt s :— 
In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. Act ye not proudly towards me: 
but come unto me submitting.—She said, O 
nobles, advise me in mine affair. I will not 
decide upon a thing unless ye bear me wit¬ 
ness.—They replied, We are endowed with 
strength and endowed with great valour; but 
the command belongeth to thee; therefore 
see what thou wilt command uj to do, and 
we will obey thee. She said, Verily kings, 
when they enter a city, waste it, and jrender 
the mighty of its inhabitants abject ; and 
thus will they do who have sent the letter. 
But I will send unto them with a gift, and I 
will see with what the messengers will 
return, whether the gift will be accepted, or 
whether it will be rejected If he be merely a 
king, he will accept if; and if he be a prophet, 
he will not accept it. And she sent male and 
female servants, a thousand in equal numbers, 
Jive hundred of each sex, and Jive hundred 
bricks of gold, and a crown set with jewels , 
and musk and ambergris and other things, by a 
messenger with a letter. And the lapwing 
hastened unto Solomon, to tell him the news ; 
on hearing which, he commanded that bricks of 
gold and silver should be cast, and that a 
horse-course should be extended to the length of 
nine leagues from the place where he was, ana 
that they should build around it a wall with 
battlements, of gold and silver, and that the 
handsomest of the beasts of the land and of the 
sea should be brought with the sons of the 
jinn on the right side of the horse-course and 
on its left. 

“ And when the messenger came with the 
gift, and with him his attendants, unto Solo¬ 
mon, he (Solomon) said, Do ye aid me with 
wealth? But what God hath given me 
(namely, the gift of prophecy and the kingdom) 
is better than what He hath given you, of 
worldly goods; yet ye rejoice in your gift, 
because ye glory in the showy things of this 
world. Return unto them with the gift that 
thou hast brought; for we will surely come 
unto them with forces with which they have 
not power to contend, and we will surely 
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drive them out from it, (that is,, fromi their 
country, Seba, which was named after the 
father of their tribe,) abject and contemnUble,- . 
if they come not unto us submOtng. And when 
the messenger returned unto her with the mfh 
she "place J?her throne within seen doors, mthin 
her vaiace t and her palace was within seven 
palaces i and she closed the doors, and t . et 
guards to them, and prepared to go unto Solo- 
Sm, that she might see what he would 
her to do. She departed with twelve thousand 
kings, each king haring with him many thou- 
latuis, and proceeded until the came as near to 
him as a league’s distance; when he knew f 
her approach, he »aid, 0 nobles, which at you 
will bring unto me her throne ^e they 
come unto me submitting? An ’street (Ifnt) 
of Uie jinn, answered, I will bring it unto thee 
before thou shalt arise from thy .place “J**"** 
thou sittest to judge from niormnj «««•/ »»* 
day ■ for I am able to do it, and trustworthy 
w/th respect to the jewels that it 
and other matters. Solomon said, 1 desne it 
mnr* mcsdilv And thereupon he with whom 
SfCW of the revealed scripture 
(namely his Wezeer, A,af the son 
who was a just person, acquainted with the 
most great name of God, which ensured an 
answerto him who invoked thereby) »* ld > * 
will bring it unto thee before thy glance oa 
be withdrawn from any object . And he said 

M^LooSatthesly. SohelMtiU I 
then he withdrew his alance, nd/emtri 
placed before him: for during hit look towards 
the ska Asaf prayed, by the most great name, 
tsth'od'ilKtXSiU and it 
the throne pairing under the 9 round u ntil it 
came up before the throne of Solomon. AM 
when he saV it firmly placed before him, he 
said, This is the favour of imy Lorii 
He may try me, whether I shall be than 
or whether I shall be nnthankfuL And he 
who-is thankful is thankful for the take of 
his own soul, which will have Me 
of his thankfulness; and as to him who is 
migrateful, my Lord is independent and 

^tt^Then Solomon said, Alter ye her throne 
so that it may not be known by her, that 
we may see whether she be rightly directed 

to the knowledge thereof, or ubetjMtjbe be 

of those who are not nghtly dlre0 ‘® d 
knowledge of that which is altered. He demred 
thereby to try her intelligence. So they altere 
Tby adding to it, or taking from it, or «n 
som other manner. And when -“e cam^ .t 
was said unto her, Is thy throne like this? 

She answered, As though it were the earn. 
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water, wherein were fish, 
it on its being said unto him that her legs and 
feet were hairy, like the legs of an ass. A 
when she Baw it, ahe imagined it to be a 
great water, and ahe uncovered her legs, 
that she might wade through it; a "*j>*omem 
t.-r sL~~~a At th* uooer end of w 


this tkv throne?—and naa xney — 

had answered, Yes.) And when Solomon saw 
her knotsledce, he Mid, And we have had 
knowledge bestowed on us before her, and 


her knowledge, ne saia, auu --- 

knowledge bestowed on us before her, and 
Uve been Mualima. But what sho.wor- 
ahipped inatead of God hindered her from 
wriridpping Him; for she was of ani u^e- 
Ueving people. It was said unto her also, 
Inter the palace. (It had a door of white, 
transparent glass, beneath which was running 


that she mtgni waae ••» , . 

* 0 , on hi. throne dl the upper end of the 
palace, and he taw that her lege and her feet 
were handsome. H. said «*•*£, 
is a palace evenly spread vf 

he invited her to embrace 7“*^ 

upon she said, 0 my Lori, I® 

acted unjuetly towards mine own soul, by 
whipping alother than Thee, and Iresign 
myself, with Solomon, unto God, tb»Ix>rio 
the worlds. And he desired to t*arryhert 
but he disliked the hair upon her legs ; so the 
devils made for him the f 

lime, wherewith she removed the hair, and he 
married her; and he loved her, and confirmed 
her in her kingdom. He usedI to 
month once, and to remain with *orrt«* 
and her reign expired on tke „ 

retan of Solomon. It is related that he begem 
to nign when he was thirteen years of age,emd 
died at the age of th'te and fifty 
t the perfection of Him to 
who* dominion there te no end! (Suruii 

cted unto Solomon the wind, 
which travelled in the ®omng (unto ^ 
period when the sun began to decline) the 
distance of a month’s joufnsy, »nd^ in the 
evening from the commencement of the declining 
ofthenm into its setting) a montho jiou™^. 
And We made the fountain of molten brass 
to flow for Mm three dsns with their " 

every month, as water fioweth ; and the FW 
worled until the day of it. filing, withtkri 
which had been given unto Solomon. And ox 
the jinn were those who worked in Ms 
presence, by the will of his Lori; » nd 
of them as swerved from obedience to Our 

command We will cause to jaste of the 

punishment of heU mthe world 

Is it is said by some, We anise to taste of Us 

C^LTunU t^rgTft “efts 

uri^ofZick frumsM M ^ 

forhiin whatever be pleased, of lofty 
(with stmts whereby to ascend . • 

Lagos (for they were not /or6tdd*n6y Aw 
Wland large dishes, like great tanks for 
watering eamels, around each of which «*- 
Mda thousand men, eating from it, »d 
cookihg-pots standing 

, tX m-g-J, 

I God , with th&nkigiying unto H^JorwM 

i He hath given you -—Mit few of My »«" 

wwa the thankful. And when We decreea 

1 that he (namely Solomon) ehonld die, and *s 

1 died, and remained standing, and 

s • fp a. a nt+rtr, dtad% the jinn tneanwhtte 

" r 1 as c 
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•taff. And when he fell down, the jinn 
plainly perceived that if they had known 
things unseen (of which things was the death 
of Solomon), they had not continued in the 
ignominious affliction (that is, in their diffi¬ 
cult works), imagining that he was alive, 
inconsistently with their opinion that they 
knew things unseen. And that the period was 
a year was known by calculating what the worm 
had eaten of his staff since hts death in each 
day and night or other space of time .” (Surah 
xxxiv. 11-18.) 

Mr. Sale, quoting from the commentators 
al-Jalalan and al-Bai?awi, has the following 
remarks on the foregoing account of Solo¬ 
mon :— 

“ Some say the spirits made him (Solomon) 
two lions, which were placed at the foot of 
his throne; and two eagles, which were set 
abore it; and that when he mounted it, the 
lions stretched out their paws; and when he 
•at down, the eagles shaded him with their 
wings; and that he had a carpet of green 
•ilk, on which his throne was placed, being 
of a prodigious length and breadth, and suf¬ 
ficient for all his force* to stand on, the men 
placing themselves on his right hand, and ■ 
the spirits [or jinn] on his left; and that 
when all were in order, the wind at his com¬ 
mand took up the carpet and transported it 
with all that were upon it wherever he 
pleased; the army of birds at the same time 
flying over their heads and forming a kind 
of canopy to shade them from the sun. The 
commentators tell us that David, having 
laid the foundations of the Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem, which was to be in lieu of the taber¬ 
nacle of Moses, when he died, left it to be 
finished by his son Solomon, who employed 
the genii in the {work; that Solomon, before 
the edifice was cfuite completed, perceiving 
his end drew nig^ begged of God that his 
death might be concealed from the genii till 
they had entirely finished it; that God there¬ 
fore so ordered it that Solomon died as he 
stood at his prayers, leaning on his staff, 
which supported the body in that posture a 
full year; and the genii, supposing him to be 
alive, continued their work during that term, 
at the expiration whereof, the temple being 
perfectly completed, a worm, which had 
gotten into the staff, ate it through, and the 
corpse fell to the ground and discovered the 
king’s death. That after the space of forty 
days, which was the time the image had been 
worshipped in his house, the devil flew away, 
and threw the signet into the sea: the signet 
was immediately swallowed by a fish, which 
being taken and given to Solomon, he found 
the ring in its belly, and, having by this 
means recovered the kingdom, took $akhr, 
and, tying a great stone to his neck, threw 
him into the Lake of Tiberias. The Arab 
historians tell us that Solomon, having 
finished the Temple of Jerusalem, went in 
pilgrimage to Makkah, where having stayed 
as long as he pleased, he proceeded towards 
al-Yaman; and leaving Makkah in the morn¬ 
ing he arrived by noon at $an 4 a\ and being 
extremely delighted with the country rested 


there; but wanting water to make the 
ablution, he looked among the birds for the 
lapwing which found it for him. Some say 
that Bilqis, to try whether Solomon was a 
prophet or not, drest the boys like girls and 
the girls like boys, and sent him in a casket 
a pearl not drilled and an onyx drilled with a 
crooked hole; and that Solomon distinguished 
the boys from the girls by the different 
manner jof their taking water, and ordered 
one worm to bore the pearl, and another to 
pass a thread through the onyx.* 

SON. Arabic ibn (<^), pi. banu ; 
Heb. ben ; toalad (jJ,), pi. atdad ; 
Heb. walad. The eridenoe 

, T ▼ 

of a son in favour of his parents in a court of 
law is not admissible. A son cannot be the 
slave of his father. A father can slay his 
son without punishment being inflicted upon 
him for the murder. 

According to the law of inheritance of both 
Sunni and Shf ( ah, when there are several sons 
they divide the property of their deceased 
father equally, the eldest son being according 
to Shi‘ah law, entitled to take possession of 
his father’s sabre, Qur’&n, signet-ring, and 
robes of honour. (Personal Law , by Syed 
Ameer Ali, p. 74.) 

For the Muslim dootriue regarding the 
son-ship of Christ, refer to article jxtus 

C EXIST. 

SORCERY, [magic.] 

SOUL. There are two words used 

in the Qur’an for the soul of man, rub (t^), 

Heb. rm and nafs 

ntpktsh ; t.g ,:— vv 

Surah xvii. 87: “ They will ask thee of the 
spirit (rub). Say, the spirit proceedeth at 
my Lord’s command, but of knowledge only a 
little to you is given.” 

Surah iii. 24: “ Eaoh soul (nafs) shall be 
paid what it has earned,” 

Muslim theologians do not distinguish be¬ 
tween the rub and nafs , but the philosophers 
do. Nafs seems to answer the Greek \jrvxrj, 

H soul or life,” human beings being distin¬ 
guished as an-nafsu *n-naftqah , “the eoul 
which speaks”; animals as an-nafsu 7-Aat- 
waniyah, “ the animal life”; and vegetables 
as an-nafsu 'n-nabatiyah ; whilst rib ex¬ 
presses the Greek wvevfju* “ spirit.” Man 
thus forming a tripartite nature 
jism, “body”; ^ nafs, “soul”; 
rib t u spirit”; an idea which does 
expression in the Qur’an, but which is ex¬ 
pressed in the New Testament, 1 Thesu. v. 
23; “ And I pray God your whole spirit and 
soul, and body be preserved blameless until 
the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” This 
tripartite nature of man is used by Dr. 
Pfander, and other controversialists, as an 
illustration of the Trinity in Unity, [spirit.] 

SPEAKING. [convemation.] 


* 

and t) , 
not find 
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SPIDER, The. Arabic al-'Ankabut 
(*>"SJ sl \). The title of the xxnth 

gttrahof the Qur’an, in the 40th verse of 
which U given the parable of the spider. 

«« The likeness for those who take to them 
selves guardians instead of God is the like¬ 
ness of the spider who buildeth her a house: 
But verily, frailest cf all houses surely is the 
house of the spider. Did they but know 
thial" 

SPIRIT. Arabic (cw). The word 

rub (pi arwdA), translator “ spirit,” is^ the 
ArabSu form corresponding to the Hebrew 
ppp ruakfr. It occurs nineteen times in 

^l.^aratu ’1-Baqarah (u.), 81: “We 

strengthened him (Jesus) by the Holy Spirit 

‘TsLIfW... («.), «<; ■*; 

strengthened him (Jeeue) by tho Holy Spint 

(i rtS2SSw ("•). i8s ■ ■ *;• 

and a Spirit (proceeding) from Himself 

^OStaatn*VMli'dah (▼.), 109: “ Wh«il 
strengthened thee (Jesns) with the Holy 

the angels to descend with the spirit {Rub) 
on whom He pleaseth among his servants, 
bidding them warn that there be no God but 
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“6. SOratu’n-Nahl (xvi.),104 : « The. Holy 
Spirit (Rubu H-Qudut) hath brought H (the 
(Win) down with truth from thy Lord. 

7. Suratu ’1-Mi‘raj (xvii.), 87 : 44 They will 
ask thee of the spirit. Say: The spirit (ar- 
Jtuh) proceedeth at my Lord s command, but 
of knowledge only a little to you « given. 

8. Suratu ’sh-Shu‘ara (xxvi.), 193. The 
faithful Spirit (ar-Ruhu l-Amin ) hath come 
down with it (the Qur’an).” 

9. Suratu ’l-Mu’min (xl.), 15: 1 He ®endeth 
forth the Spirit (ar-Rub) at His own behest 
on whomsoever of His servants He pImmOl 

10. Suratu 1-Mujadilah Qvm.), 23: On 
the hearts of these (the faithful) hath God 

and the Spirit ( ar-Rib ) ascend to Him in a 
day whose length ie fifty thousand years. 

12. Suratu ’l-Qadr (xcvii), i: 
descend the angels and the Spint («r£j) 
by permission of their Lord for every 

“lfi*Suratu 'sh-Shuri (xlii.), 62: “ 
have we sent the Spint (ar-Rub-) to thee 
with a revelation, by our command.^ 

14. Suratu Maryam (xix.), 17: And ® 
sent our spirit (Riba-ni) to her, Mary, and 
be took before her the form of a perfect 

15. Sfiratn ’1-Ambiya’ (xxi.), 91. Into 
whom (Mary) we breathed of our Spint 
(min Ru\i-nd)” 


IG. Sfiratu 't-Tahrim (Ixvi.), 12: “ Into 
whose womb (i.e. Mary's) we breathed of our 

Spirit (min Hi>t-»a)." . . 

17. Sfiratu 's-Sajdah (*«“•)• 
breathed of His Spirit (mm Rubt-hi) into 

k’?8. ( Sfiratu ’l-IJijr (xv.), 29: “ And when I 
shall have finished him (Adam) mid breathed 
of my Spirit (min Rib ») into him. 

191 Sfiratu Sid (xxxviii.), 72: “And when 
I have formed him (Adam) and breathed of 
my Spirit (min-Ribi) into him." 

Of the above quotations, all Muslim com¬ 
mentators are agreed in applying Nos. 1, 2, 

4, 5, G, 8, 11, 12, IMo the augel Gabrieli 
Nos. 8,16,1G, are said to beJe«us,thefl«Au 
'Hah, or “Spirit of God ; Nos. 17, 18, 19, 
tho Rib, or “ Life," given to Adam ; Nos. 9, 

13, “ the Spirit of Prophecy ; No. 10 is held 
to mean God’s grace and strength. With re¬ 
ference to No. 7 , there is some discussion. The 
Khalifah ‘All is related to have said that 
iTwas an angel with 7,000 mouths, in each 
mouth there being 7,000 tongues, which un¬ 
ceasingly praised God. Ibn ‘Abbas held that 
it meant the angel Gabriel. Mujahid, that 
it meant beings of another world. 

The Commentators al-Kamalan say the 
Jews came and asked Muhammad regnrting 
the spirit of man, and the Prophet replied, 

“ The Spirit proceedeth at my Lord s com¬ 
mand, but of knowledge only a little to you 
is given,” from which it is evident that it is 
impossible for the finite mind to understand 
the nature of a spirit. , 

The philosophical hearings of the question 
are fully discussed, from an Oriental stand¬ 
point in the Kashsha/u^mati 'l-Fun?*, A 
Dictionary of Technical Terms used in the 
Sciences of the Mussahnans , edited by W. 
Nassau Lees, LL.D., 1862, vol. l. p. 641; also 
in the Sharhu 'l-Mawaqif p. 582. 

Muhammadan writers hold very conflicting 
views regarding the state of tho soul or 
spirit after death. All agree that the Angel 
of Death (Malaku 7-J/ouf), separates the 
human soul from the body at the tune of 
death, and that he performs his ofBce with 
ease and gentleness towards the good, ana 
with force and violence towards the wicked, 
a view which they establish on the testimony 
of the Qur’an, Surah lxxix. 1, where the 
Prophet swears by 44 those who tear out-vio¬ 
lently and those who gently release. After 
death the spirits enter a state called <w- 
Barzakh, or the interval between death and the 
Resurrection, tho *A ol tho N ® w Testa¬ 
ment. The souls of the faithful are said to 
he divided into three classes: (1) thosei °I 
the Prophets who are admitted into Paradise 
immediately after death; (2) those of the 
martyrs who, according to a tradition of Mu¬ 
hammad, rest in the crops of green birds, 
which eat the fruits and drink of the waters 
of Paradise ; those of all other believers, con¬ 
cerning the state of whose souls before the 
Resurrection there is great diversity of 
opinion. Some say they stay near the graves, 
either for a parted of only reran 
according to others, until the Day of ReSur- 
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raetion. In proof of this, they quote the 
example of Muhammad, who always saluted 
the spirits of the departed when passing a 
grare-yard. Others say, all the departed 
spirits of the faithful are in the lowest 
heaven with Adam, because the Prophet de¬ 
clared he saw them there in his pretended 
ascent to heaven, [mi'raj.] Whilst others 
say the departed spirits dwell in the forms of 
whte birds under the throne of God (which 
is a Jewish tradition). 

Al-Bai?&wi says the souls of the wicked 
are carried down to, a pit in hell called Sijjin 
[sijjin] ; and there is a tradition to the 
effect that Muhammad said the spirits of the 
wicked are tormented until the Day of Resur¬ 
rection, when they are produced with their 
bodies for judgment. 

The author of the Sharhu 'l-Mnwaqif (p. 
563), says that some Muslim philosophers 
state that after death the spirit of man will 
either be in a state of enlightenment or of 
ignorance. Those who are in a state of igno¬ 
rance will go on from worse to worse, and 
those who are in a state of enlightenment 
will only suffer so far as they have con¬ 
tracted qualities of an undesirable character 
when in the body, but they will gradually 
improve until they arrive at a state of per¬ 
fect enjoyment This view, however, is not 
one which is tenable with the yiews pro- 
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pounded by the Qur'an, in which there are 
very decided notions regarding the future 
state of heaven and hell, [soul.] 

SPITTING. According to the 

Traditions, Muslims must spit on the left 
side, and cover it over with earth. Spitting 
in mosques is forbidden. (See ‘Abdu ’1-B-Uqq’s 
Commentary on the Miskkat, vol. i. p. 295.) 

Muhammad said: M Spit not in front, for 
you are in God’s presence. Spit not on the 
right hand, for there standeth the angel who 
recordeth your good actions.” 

SPOILS, The. Arabic aUAnfal 
The title * of the Yiuth 
Surah of the Qur’an, in which are given in¬ 
structions regarding the division of the spoils 
taken at the battle of Badr, a dispute having 
arisen between the young men who had fought 
and the eld men who had stayed under the 
ensigns; the former insisting they ought to 
have the whole, and the latter that they 
deserved a share, [plunder.] 

STANDAKDS. Arabic l alam 

pi. a l ldm. Regarding the standards used by 
Muhammad, there are the following tradi¬ 
tions :— 

Jabir says: « The Prophet came into Mak- 
kah with a white standard.” 



MUHAMMADAN STANDARDS. 


1 . 

a. 

3. 


Muslim Standard of Central Asian Tribes. 
Standard of the Turkish Empire. 

Standard of the Empire of Moroooo. 


(A, F. Hole.) 

t Horse-tail Standard of Modern Turks 

5. Standard of Egypt, 

6. Standard of Persia. 
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Ibn ‘AbbS* »*yi: “ The Prophet h»d two 
standards, & large black one and a small 
white one.” _ , 

Al-Bara’ ibn 4 Azib says: 41 The standard, 

I remember, was a square one, and black 
spotted with divers colours.” _ 

In the struggle between the Shi 4 ahs and 
the Sunnis, the Fatimides adopted green as 
the colour of their standard, whilst the Bam 
Umaiyah assumed white for theirs. 

In Central Asia, the ordinary Miulim 
standards are either black or green, and are 
triangular. The sign of the crescent, as it 
appears on Turkish standards, was adopted 
after the taking of Byzantium; for, long before 
the conquest of Constantinople, the crescent 
had been used in the city for an emblem of 
sovereignty, as may be seen from the medals 
struck in honour of Augustus and Trajan. 
rO**»C*HT.] , ^ ~ 

There is a standard still preserved at Con¬ 
stantinople amongst the ancient relics, and 
called at-Sinjaqu ’«A-sAari/, which is held to 
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be a most sacred emblem, and is only pro* 
duced on very special occasions. It is said 
to be the ancient standard of the Prophet. 

A modern writer, describing this flag, says: 

44 It is made of four layers of silk, the top¬ 
most of which is green, those below being 
composed of cloth, embroidered with gold. 
Its entire length is twelve feet, and from it 
i. impended the figure of a human hand, 
which clasps a copy of the Qur an, transcribed 
by the Khalifah ‘Usman. In times of peace, 
the banner of the Prophet is kept in a 
chamber appropriated to the purpose, along 
with the clothes, teeth, the venerable locks, 
the stirrups, and the bow of the Prophet. 

In the Mu^arram, when the martyrdom of 
al-Hasan and al-Husain is celebrated, nume¬ 
rous standards are carried about in the pro- 

cession^ri t fc e horse-tail standard borne 
by modem Turks, enpeare to hereb**u from 
the people beering the horse-tail as a distinc¬ 


tion of rank, the two rsnks of pashas being 
distinguished respectively by two andthiwe 
tails, and a further distinction of rank being 
marked by the elevation of one of the tails 
above the others. 



muharram standard. 

According to the Traditions, the Muhdi, in 
the Last Days, will appear from the direction 
of Khorosau with black ensigns, and there 
seems to be every reason to regard the black 
standard as the primitive ensign of Islam, 
although the Wahhabis have generally car¬ 
ried green standards. 

STATUES, [sculptubi.] 
STONING TO DEATH. Arabic 
rajm (**•;). In Muslim law, the 
punishment of lapidation is only inflicted for 
adultery. (Under the Jewish law idolaters 
and bearers of false witness were also 
Btoned.) It is founded, not upon the Qur'an, 
where the only punishment awarded is one 
hundred stripes (Surah xxiv. 2), but upon 
the Traditions (J/wAAnf, book xv. ch. 1), 
where Muhammad is related to have said, 
“Verily God hath ordained for a man or 
woman not married one hundred lashes and 
expulsion from their town one year, and for 
a man or woman having been married one 
hundred lashes and stoning.” ‘Abdu ’l-IJaqq 
says the hundred lashes, in addition to the 
stoning, is abrogated by the express example 
of the Prophet, who ordered stoning only; 
for ‘Abdu ilah ibn ‘Umar relates the fol¬ 
lowing tradition:— 

“A Jew came to the Prophet and said, 
4 A man and woman of ours have committed 
adultery.’ And the Prophet said, 4 What do 
yon meet with in the Book of Moses in the 
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nutter of stoning ? ’ The Jew said, 4 We do 
not find stoning in the Bible, bnt we disgrace 
adulterers and whip them.’ Then 4 Abdu 
*H4h ibn Salam, who was a learned man of 
the Jews, and had embraced Islam, said, 
‘You lie, O Jewish tribe! verily the order 
for stoning is in the Book of Moses.’ Then 
the book was brought, and opened; and a 
Jew put his hand upon the revelation for 
stoning, and read the one above and below 
it; and 4 Abdu ’llah said, 4 Lift up your hand.’ 
And he did so, and behold the revelation for 
stoning was produced in the book, and the 
Jews said, *‘Abdu ’llah spoke true, 0 Mu¬ 
hammad ! the stoning revelation is in the 
Book of Moses.' Then the Prophet ordered 
both the man and woman to be stoned.’* 
( Mxthkdt , book xv. ch. i.) 

The author of the Hidayah (voL ii. p. 9) 
gives the following instructions as to the 
correct way of carrying out the sentence 

41 It is necessary, when a whoremonger is 
to be stoned to death, that he should be 
carried to some barren place void of houses 
or cultivation, and it is requisite that the 
stoning be executed—first by the witnesses, 
and after them by the Imam or Qizi, and 
after those by the rest of the bystanders, 
because it is so recorded from 4 Ali, and also 
because in the circumstance of the execu¬ 
tion being begun by the witnesses there is a 
precaution, since a person may be very bold 
in delivering his evidence against a criminal, 
but afterwards, when directed himself to 
commence the infliction of that punishment 
which is a consequence of it, may from com¬ 
punction retract his testimony ; tons, causing 
the witnesses to begin the punishment may 
be a means of entirely preventing it. Ash- 
Shifi'i has said that the witnesses beginning 
the punishment is not a requisite, in a case 
of lapidation, any more than in a case of 
scourging. To this our doctors reply that 
reasoning upon a case of lapidation from a 
case of scourging is supposing an analogy 
between things which are essentially dif¬ 
ferent, because all persons are not acquainted 
with the proper method of inflicting flagella¬ 
tion, and hence, if a witness thus ignorant 
were to attempt, it might prove fatal to the 
sufferer, and he would die where death is not 
his due, contrary to a case of lapidation, as 
that is of a destructive nature, and what 
every person is equally capable of executing, 
wherefore if the witnesses shrink back from 
the commencement of lapidation the punish¬ 
ment drops, because their relnctance argues 
their retraction. 

“In the same manner punishment is re¬ 
mitted when the witnesses happen to die, or 
to disappear, as in this case the condition, 
namely, the commencement of it by the 
witnesses, is defeated. This is when the 
whoredom is established upon the testimony 
of witnesses: but when it is established 
upon the confession of the offender, it is then 
requisite that the lapidation be executed, 
first by the Imam or the Qizi, and after 
them by the rest of the multitude, because 
it ia so recorded from ‘All, Moreover, the 


I Prophet threw a small stone like a bean at 
Qhamdiyah who had confessed whoredom. 
When a woman i§ to be stoned, a hole or 
excavation should be dug to receive her, as 
deep as her waist, because the Prophet 
ordered such a hole to be dug for Ghamdiyah 
before mentioned, and 4 Ali also ordered a 
bole to he dug for Shuraha Hamdiini. It 
is, however, immaterial whether a hole be 
dug or not, because the Prophet did not issue 
any particular ordinance respecting this, and 
the nakedness of a woman is sufficiently 
covered by her garments; but yet it is 
laudable to dig a hole for her, as decency is 
thus most effectually preserved. There is 
no manner of necessity to dig a hole for a 
man, because the prophet did not so in the 
case of Mfc'iz. And observe, it is not lawful 
to bind & person in order to execute punish- 
ment upon him in this case, unless it appears 
that it cannot otherwise be inflioted. 

44 The corpse of a person executed by 
lapidation for whoredom is entitled 1;o the 
usual ablutions, and to all other funeral cere¬ 
monies, because of the declaration of the 
Prophet with respect to Ma‘iz. 4 Do by the 
body as ye do by those of other believers’; 
and also, because the offender thus put to 
death is Bl&in in vindication of the laws of 
God, wherefore ablution is not refused, as 
in the case of one put to death by a sentence 
of retaliation; moreover the Prophet allowed 
the prayers for the dead to Ghamdiyah, after 
lapidation.” (Biddyah, book ii, p. 9.) 

This punishment of lapidation for adultery 
has become almost obsolete in modern times ; 
even in Bujtharah, where the institutes of 
Muhammad are supposed to be most strictly 
observed, it is not inflicted. 

SUBHAH (W-). The rosary of 

ninety-nine beads. [hosaBy.] 

SUBHAN ). [ta8bih. ] 

SUBHANA ’LLAHI (<Ui\ gW-). 

44 Holiness be to God! ” An ejaculation which 
is called the 1'asbih. It occurs in the litur¬ 
gical prayer, and is used as an ejaculation of 
surprise or fear, [tasbih.] 

SOFAH ( toy ). Banu Sufah. An 
ancient tribe of Arabia. The descendants of 
Tabikha and Elyas (Muir, vol. i. p. cxcix.) 

§tm (oV), more correctly 
Su/iy. (The Persian form of the plural 
being Sufiydn.) A man of the people 

called Sufiyah, who profess the mystic 

principles of Tasawwuf There is consi¬ 

derable discussion as to the origin of this word. 
It is said to be derived (1) from the Arabic 
Suf “ wool,” on account of the woollen dress 
worn by Eastern ascetics; (2) or from the 
Arabic Safu, “ purity,” with reference to the 
effort to attain to metaphysical purity (which 
is scarcely probable) ; (3) or from the Greek 
<ro<ftiat “ wisdom ”; (4) or, according to the 
H-Lugbdt, it is derived from the 
Sufah, the name of a tribe of Arabs who in 
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th4 14 time of ignorance,” separated themselves 
from the world, end engaged themselves 
exclusively in the service of the Makkah 

Temple. . 

It might at first sight appear almost an 
Impossibility for mysticism to engraft itself 
upon the legal' system of the Qur &n, and 
the Ahidifi, with the detailed ritual and cold 
formality which are so strikingly exemplified 
in tslftm; but it would appear that from the 
very days of Muhammad, there have been 
always those who, whilst they called them¬ 
selves Muslims, set aside the literal meaning of 
the words of Muhammad for a supposed mystic 
or spiritual interpretation, and it is generally 
admitted by $fifis that one of the great 
founders of their system, as found in Islam, 
was the adopted son and son-in-law of the 
Prophet, ‘All ibn Abi TaUb. The Sufis 
themselves admit that their religious system 
has always existed in the world, prior to the 
mission of Muhammad, and the unprejudiced 
student of their system will observe that 
Tatatowuf, or $ufiiam, is but a Muslim 
adaptation of the Ved&nta school of Hindu 
philosophers, and which also we find in the 
writings of the old academics of Greeoe, and 
Sir WiUi am Jones thought Plato learned from 
the sages of the East. 

The $0fis are divided into innumerable 
seats, which find expression in the numerous 
religious orders of Darweshes or Faqirs 
[Faqie] ; but although they differ in name 
and in some of their customs, as dress, 
meditations and recitations, they are all 
agreed in their principal tenets, particularly 
those which inculcate the absolute necessity 
of blind submission to a murahid, or inspired 
guide. It is generally admitted that, quite 
irrespective of minor sects, the $ufls are 
divided into those who claim to be only the 
IUiamiyah , or inspired of God, and those who 
assert that they are Ittifradiyah, or unionist 
with God. 

/. The Doctrine oj the Sufis. 

The following is a succinct account of the 

doctrines of the $ufis ..... OT1/1 

1. God only exists. He in all things, and 

aU things in Him. 

2. All visible and invisible beings are an 
emanation from Him, and are not really 

distinct from Him. , 

8. Religions are matters of indifference : 
they however serve as leading to realities. 
Some for this purpose are more advantageous 
than others, among which is al-Islam, of 
which Sufiism is the true philosophy. 

4. There does not really exist any dif¬ 
ference between good and evil, for all^is 
reduced to Unity, and God is the real Author 
of the acts of mankind. . 

6 It is God who fixes the will of man: 
man therefore is not free in his actions. 

6 The soul existed before the body, and 
' is confined within the latter as in a cage. 
Death, therefore, should be the objecti of the 
wishes of the Sufi, for it is then that he 
returns to the bosom of Divinity. 

T. It is by this metempsychosis that souls 


which have not fulfilled their destination bore 
below are purified and become worthy of re¬ 
union with God. 

8. Without the grace of God, which the 
Sufis call Fayazdnu 7/dA, or Faflu ’tfdA,* no 
one can attain to this spiritual union, but 
this, they assert, oan be obtained by fervently 
asking for it. 

9. The principal occupation of the pun, 
whilst in the body, is meditation on the 
wahdantyah, or Unity of God. the remem¬ 
brance of God’s names [zikr], and the pro¬ 
gressive advancement in the Jari^oA, or 
journey of life, so as^o attain unification 
with God. 

II The Sufi Journey. 

Human life is likened to a journey (safar), 
and the seeker after God to a traveller 
(salik). 

The great business of the traveller is to 
exert himself and strive to attain that perfect 
knowledge (ma‘rt/aA) of God which is dif¬ 
fused through all things, for the Soul of man 
is an exile from its Creator, and human 
existence is its period of banishment. The 
sole object of §ufiism is to lead the wan¬ 
dering soul onward, stage by stage, until it 
reaches the desired goal—perfect union ^ith 
the Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human being ie 
humanity (nosuf), in which state the disciple 
must observe the Law (sAari‘oA) ; but M this 
is the lowest form of spiritual existence, the 
performance of the journey is enjoined upon 
every searcher after true knowledge.^ 

The various stages (manazil) are differently 
described by $ufl writers, but amongst those 
of India (and, according to Malcolm, of Persia 
also,) the following is the usual journey 
The first stage, as we have already re¬ 
marked, is humanity ( nasut ), in which the 
disciple must live according to the Law 
(shariah), and observe all the rites, customs, 
and precepts of his religion. The second is 
the nature of angels (malakut), for which 
there is the pathway of purity (farina*). 
The third is the possession of power (jubrut), 
for which there is knowledge (ma‘n/aA); and 
the fourth is extinction (fund 1 ) (i.e. absorp¬ 
tion into the Deity), for which there is Truth 
fhaqiqah). . « . , 

The following more extended journey is 
marked out for the traveller by a $fifi 
writer, ‘Aziz ibn Muhammad Nafasf, in a 
book called al-Maqtadu 'l-Aqta, or the Re¬ 
motest Aim,” which has been rendered into 
English by the lamented Professor Palmer 
(Oriental Mysticism, Cambridge, 1867) 

When a man possessing the necessary re¬ 
quirements of fully-developed reasoning 
powers turns to them for a resolution of his 
doubts and uncertainties concerning the real 
nature of the Godhead, be is called a Ja/i6, 

[ ** a searcher after God.” 

If he manifest a further inclination to 
i prosecute his inquiry according to their 
i system, he is called a murid , or “ one who 

B m< PUcing himself then under the spiritual 
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instruction of some eminent leader of the 
sect, he is fairly started upon his journey 
and beoomes a adlik, or “ traveller,” whose 
whole business in life is devotion, to the 
end that he may ultimately arrive at the 
knowledge of God. 

1. Here he is exhorted to serve God, as 
the first step towards a knowledge of Him. 
This is the p.rat stage of his journey, and is 
called *ubudtyah j^+n), or “ service.” 

2. When in answer to his prayers the 
Divine influence or attraction has developed 
his inclination into the love of God, he is 
said to have reached the stage called *Iakq 

or “ love.” 

3. This Divine Love, expelling all worldly 
desires from his heart, leads him to the next 
stage, which is zukd (JkAj), or “ seclusion.” 

4. Occupying himself henceforward with 
contemplations and investigations of meta¬ 
physical theories concerning the nature, 
attributes, and works of God, he roaches 
ma*rifah (JjyL*), or “ knowledge.” 

^ 6. This assiduous contemplation of start¬ 
ling metaphysical theories is exceedingly 
attractive to an oriental mind, and not 
unfrequently produces a state of mental 
excitement. Such ecstatic state is con¬ 
sidered a sure prognostication of direct 
illumination of tho heart by God, and con¬ 
stitutes the next stage, called wajd 
or M ecstasy.” 

6. During this stage he is supposed to 

receive a revelation of the true nature of 
the Godhead, and to have reached tho stage 
called haqlquk or “truth.” 

7. He then proceeds to the stage of wafl 
(or “ union with God/* 

8. Further than this he cannot go, but 
pursues his habit of self-denial and con¬ 
templation until his death, which is looked 
upon as fane P (oUi), 11 total absorption into 
the Deity, extinction.” 

To develop this quasi “ spiritual life ” the 
$ufl leaders have invented various forms of 
devotion called zikr (^j)» or “recitations.” 
These eccentric exercises have generally 
attracted the notice of travellers in the East, 
and have been described by Lane, Vamb^ry, 
Burton, and other Orientalists. For an ac¬ 
count of these ooremonies of Zikr tho reader 
is referred to the article under that hoad, 
[ziK.iL J 

III . The Perfect Man in Sufi Spiritualism. 

The late Professor E. II, Palmer of Cam¬ 
bridge has in his Oriental Mysticism, com¬ 
piled from native sources, given a very 
correct idea of what may be considered the 
spiritual side of Muhammadanism, as ex¬ 
pressed in the teaching of Muslim f?ufls. 

“The perfect man is he who has fully 
comprehended the Law, the Doctrine, and 
the Truth; or, in other words, he who is 
endued with four things in perfection, viz. 1. 
Good words; 2. Good deeds ; 3. Good prin¬ 
ciples ; 4. The sciences, It is the business of 


the Traveller to provide himself with these 
things in perfection, and by so doing he will 
provide himself with perfection. 

“ The Perfect Man has had various other 
names assigned to him, all equally applicable, 
viz. Elder, Leader, Guide, Inspired Teaoher, 
Wise, Virtuous, Perfect, Perfecter, Beacon 
and Mirror of the world, Powerful Antidote, 
Mighty Elixir, f Iai (Jesus) the Raiser of the 
Dead, Khizar the Discoverer of the Water of 
Life, and Solomon who knew the language of 
Birds. 

“ The Universe has been likened to a 
single person, of whom the Perfect Man is 
the Soul; and again, to a tree, of which man¬ 
kind is the fruit, and the Perfect Man the 
pith and essence. Nothing is hidden from the 
Perfect Man; for after arriving at the know¬ 
ledge of God, he haB attained to that of the 
nature and properties of material objects, and 
can henceforth find no better employment 
than acting mercifully towards mankind. 
Now there is no mercy better than to devote 
oneself to the perfection and improvement of 
others, both by precept and example. Thus 
the Prophet is called in the Cor&n ‘ a mercy 
to the Universe.’ (Cor. cap. 21, v. 107.) But 
with all his perfection the Perfect Man can¬ 
not compass his desires, but passes his life in 
consistent and unavoidable self-denial: he is 
perfect in knowledge and principle, but im¬ 
perfect in faculty and power. 

“ There have indeed been Perfect Men pos¬ 
sessed of power; such power as that whioh 
resides in kings and rulers; yet a careful 
consideration of the poor extent of man’s 
capacities will shew that his weakness ia pre¬ 
ferable to his power, his want of faculty pre¬ 
ferable to his possession of it. Prophets and 
saints, kings and sultans, have desired many 
things, and failed to obtain them; they have 
wished to avoid many things, and have had 
them forced upon them. Mankind is made 
up of the Perfect and the Imperfect, of the 
Wise and the Foolish, of Kings and Subjects, 
but all are alike w^ak and helpless, all pass 
their lives in a manner contrary to their de¬ 
sires ; this the Perfect Man recognises and 
acta upon, and, knowing that nothing is 
better for man than renunciation, forsakes all 
and becomes froe and at leisure. As before 
he renounced wealth and dignity, so now he 
foregoes eldership and teachership, esteem¬ 
ing freedom and rest above everything: the 
fact is, that though the motive alleged for 
education and care of others is a feeling of 
compassion and a regard for discipline, yet 
the real instigation is the love of dignity : as 
the Prophet says, ‘The last thing that is re¬ 
moved from the chiefs of the righteous is 
love of dignity.’ I have said that the Perfect 
Man should be endued with four things in 
perfection: now the Perfectly Frco Man 
should liavo four additional characteristics, 
viz. renunciation, retirement, contentment,, and 
leisure. Ho who has tho first four is vir¬ 
tuous, but not free: ho who has tho whole 
eight is perfect, liberal, virtuous, and free. 
Furthermore, thero are two grades of the 
Perfectly Free—those who have renounced 
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waalth and dignity only, and those who have 
further renounced eldership and teachership, 
thus becoming free and at leisure. These 
again are subdivided into two classes ; those 
who, after renunciation, retirement and con¬ 
tentment, make choice of obscurity, and those 
who, after renunciation, make choice of sub¬ 
mission* contemplation, and resignation; but 
the object of both is the same. Some writers 
assert that freedom and leisure consists m 
the former course, while others maintain that 
it is only to be found in the latter. 

“ Those who make choice of obscurity are 
actuated by the knowledge that annoyance 
and distraction of thought are the invariable 
concomitants of society ; they therefore avoid 
receiving visits and presents, and fear them 
as they would venomous beasts. The other 
class, who adopt submission, resignation and 
contemplation, do so because they perceive 
that mankind for the most part are ignorant 
of what is good for them, being dissatisfied 
with what is beneficial, and delighted with 
circumstances that are harmful to them ; as 
the Coran says, « Perchance ye may dislike 
what is good for you, and like what is hurt¬ 
ful to you.’ (Cor. cap. 2, v. 213.) For this 
reason they retire from society equally with 
the other class, caring little what the world 
may think of them. 

** Fellowship has many qualities and effects 
both of good and evil. The fellowship of the 
wise is the only thing that can conduct the 
Traveller safely to the Goal; therefore all 
the submission, earnestness, and discipline 
that have been hitherto inculcated are merely 
in order to render him worthy of such fellow¬ 
ship. Provided he have the capacity, a 
single day, nay, a single hour, in the society 
of the wise, tends more to his improvement 
than years of self-discipline without it, 

* Verily one day with thy Lord is better than 
a thousand years.’ (Cor. cap. 22, v. 4f>.) 

“It is, however, possible to frequent the 
society of the wise without receiving any 
benefit therefrom, but this must proceed 
either from want of capacity or want of will. 
In order then to avoid such a result, the 
Sufis have laid down the following rules for 
the conduct of the disciple when in the pre¬ 
sence of his teachers. 

“ Hear, attend, but speak little. 

« Never answer a question not addressed 
to you ; but if asked, answer promptly 
and concisely, never feeling ashamed to say, 

* I know not.’ . f . 

ci X)o not dispute for disputation s sake. 

«» Never boast before your elders. 

« Never seek the highest place, nor even 


accept it if it be offered to you. 

« x) 0 n ot be over-ceremonious, for this 
will compel your elders to act in the same 
manner towards yon, and gire them need- 

less annoyance. ,, 

t* Observe in all cases the etiquette ap¬ 
propriate to the time, place, and persons 

^ “ In indifferent matters, that is, matters 
involving no breach of duty by their omis¬ 
sion or commission, conform to the practice 


and wishes of those with whom you are 
associating. 

“Do not make a practice of anything 
which is not either a duty or calculated to 
increase the comfort of your associates; 
otherwise it will become an idol to you; 
and it is incumbent on every one to break 
hiB idols and renounce his habits.” 

IV. Renunciation. 

*t This leads us to the subject of Renuncia¬ 
tion, which is of two kinds, external and in¬ 
ternal The former is the renunciation of 
worldly wealth; the latter, the renunciation 
of worldly desires. Everything that hinders 
or veils the Traveller’s path muBt be re¬ 
nounced, whether it relate to this world or 
the next. Wealth and dignity are great hin¬ 
drances ; but too much praying and fasting 
arc often hindrances too. The one is a shroud 
of darkness, the other a veil of light. The 
Traveller must renounce idolatry, if he desire 
to reach the Goal, and overything that barB 
his progress is an idol. All meu hfcve some 
idol, which they worship; with one it is 
wealth and dignity, with another overmuch 
prayer and fasting. If a man sit always upon 
his prayer-carpet, his prayer-carpet becomes 
his idol. And so on with a great number of 
instances. 

“ Renunciation must not be performed 
without the advice and permission of an 
elder. It should be the renunciation of 
trifles, not of necessaries, such as food, cloth¬ 
ing, and dwelling-place, which are indispens¬ 
able to man; for without them he would be 
obliged to rely on the aid of others, and this 
would beget avarice, which is * the mother of 
vice.’ The renunciation of necessaries produces 
as corrupting an influence upon the mind as the 
possession of too much wealth. The greatest 
of blessings is to have a sufficiency, but to 
over-step this limit is to gain nought but 
additional trouble. 

“ Renunciation is the practice of those who 
know God, and the characteristic mark of 
the wise. Every individual fancies that he 
alone possesses this knowledge, but know¬ 
ledge is an attribute of the mind, and there 
is no approach from unaided sense to the at¬ 
tributes of the mind, by which we can dis¬ 
cover who is, or who is not, possessed of this 
knowledge. Qualities however are the sources 
of action; therefore a man’s practice is an 
infallible indication of tbe qualities he pos¬ 
sesses ; if, for instance, a man asserts that he 
is a baker, a carpenter, or a blacksmith* we 
can judge at once if he possesses skill in 
these crafts by tbe perfection of his handi¬ 
work, In a word, theory is internal, ana 
practice external, the presence of the prac¬ 
tice, therefore, is a proof that the theory too 
is there. 

ci Renunciation is necessary to the real con¬ 
fession of faith ; for tbe formula ‘ There is no 
God but God,’ involves two things, negation 
and proof. Negation is the renunciation of 
other Gods, and proof is the knowledge of 
God. Wealth and dignity have led many 
from the right path, they are the gods the 
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people worship; if then yon see that one has 
renounced these, you may be sure that he 
has expelled the love of this world from his 
heart, and completed the negation; and who¬ 
soever has attained to the knowledge of God 
has completed the proofs. This is really con¬ 
fessing that * there is no God but God ’; and 
he who has not attained to the knowledge of 
God, has never really repeated the confession 
of faith. Early prejudices are a great stum¬ 
bling-block to many- people; for tbe first 
principles of Monotheism are contained in the 
words of the Hadis: ‘Everyone is bom with 
a disposition [for the true faith], but his 

S arents make him a Jew, a Christian, or a 
lagian.’ The Unitarians also say, that the 
real confession of faith consists in negation 
and proof; but they explain negation by re- j 
nunciation of self, and proof by acknowledg¬ 
ment of God. 

“ Thus, according to the Sufis, confession 
of faith, prayer and fasting contain two dis¬ 
tinct features, namely, form and truth; the 
former being entirely inefficacious without 
the latter. Renunciation and the knowledge 
of God are like a tree; the knowledge of God 
is the root, renunciation the branches, and all 
good principles and qualities are the fruit. 
To sum up, the lesson to be learnt is that in 
repeating the formula the Traveller must ac¬ 
knowledge in his heart that God only always 
was, God only always will be. This world and 
the next, nay, the very existence of the Tra¬ 
veller, may vanish, but God alone remains. 
This is the true confession of faith; and al¬ 
though the Traveller before was blind, the 
moment he is assured of this his eyes are 
opened, and he seeth. 

V. Helps to Devotion. 

“ The Sufis hold that there are three aids 
necessary to conduct the Traveller on his 
path. 

“1. Attraction (injizab vtM) ; 2 - De- 
Vution Qibadah 6; 3. Elevation (‘uruj 
t)f)‘ 

“ Attraction is the act of God, who draws 
man towards Himself. Man sets his face to¬ 
wards this world, and is entangled in the love 
of wealth and dignity, until the grace of God 
steps in and turns hia heart towards God. 
The tendency proceeding from God is called 
Attraction ; that which proceeds from man is 
called Inclination, Desire and Love. As the 
inclination increases, its name changes, and it 
causes the Traveller to renounco everything 
else becoming a Kiblah, to set his face to¬ 
wards God; when it has become his Kiblah, 
and made him forget everything but God, it 
is developed into Love, [qiblah.] 

“Most men when they have attained this 
stage are content to pass their lives therein, 
and leave the world without making further 
progress. Such a person the Sufis call 
Attracted mojzub ). 

“ Others, however, proceed from this to 
self-examination, and pnss the rest of their 
lives in devotion. They are then called Dc- j 
voutly Attracted (taUL. majzub-i- j 


Saliky If devotion be flnt practised, and the 
attraction of God then step in, such a person 
is called an Attracted Devotee (oJUU 
Salik-i-majzub). If he practise and complete 
devotion, but is not influenced by the at¬ 
traction of God, he is called a Devotee (utUL» 
Sd/ik). 

“ Sheikh ShehiCb-uddfn, in his work entitled 
’Awdrif al Ma'drif says that an elder or 
teacher should be selected from the second 
class alone: for although many may be esti¬ 
mable and righteous, it is but few who are 
fit for such offices, or for the education of 
disciples. 

“ Devotion is the prosecution of the jour¬ 
ney, and that in two ways, to God and in 
God, The first, the Sufis say, has a limit; 
the second is boundleas; the journey to God 
is completed when the Traveller has attained 
to the knowledge of God; and then com¬ 
mences the journey in God, which has for its 
object the knowledge of the Nature and 
Attributes of God, a task which they confess 
is not to be accomplished in so short a space 
as the lifetime of man. 

The knowledge wisest men have shared 
Of Thy great power and Thee 
Is less, whrfn with Thyself compared, 
Than one drop in a sea. 

u The Unitarians maintain that the journey 
to God is completed when the Traveller has 
acknowledged that there is no existence save 
that of God ; the journey in God they explain 
to be a subsequent inquiry into the mysteries 
of nature. 

“ The term Elevation or ascent (gjj* 

* uruj ) is almost synonymous with Progress, 

VI. The Intellectual and Spiritual Development 
of Man. 

“ Every animal possesses a vegetative 
spirit, a living spirit, and an instinctive 
spirit; but man has an additional inheritance, 
namely the Spirit of Humanity. Now this 
was breathed by God into man directly from 
Himself, and is therefore of the same cha¬ 
racter as the Primal Element: * And when I 
have fashioned him and breathed My spirit 
into him.’ (Cor. cap, 15. v. 29.) The Sufie 
do not interpret this of the Life, but of the 
Spirit of Humanity, and say that it is fre¬ 
quently not attained until a late period of 
life, thirty or even eighty years. Before man 
can receive this Spirit of Humanity, he must 
bo furnished with capacity, which is only to 
be acquired by purifying oneself from all evil 
and immoral qualities and dispositions, and 
adorning oneself with the opposite ones. 
Sheikh Muhiy-uddin ibn ul 'Arabi', in his 
1 Investigations says that the words 

‘ and when I have fashioned him,’ refer to 
this preparation, and the rest of the sentence, 
‘and breathed My spirit into him,'refers to 
the accession of the Spirit of Humanity. 

“ Two conditions are therefore imposed 
upon the Traveller, first, to attain Huma¬ 
nity, secoud, to acquire capacity. 

“ Thero are three developments of cha¬ 
racter that must be suppressed before man 
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can attain to Humanity; the animal) the 
brutal ,and the fiendish. He who only eats 
and Bleeps, and gives way to lust, is mere 
animal ; if besides these he gives way to 
anger and cruelty, he is brutal; and if in 
addition to all these he is crafty, lying, and 
deceitful, he is fiendish. 

u If the Traveller is moderate in his food, 
rest, and desires, and strives to attain a 
knowledge of himself and of God, then is the 
time for acquiring capacity by freeing himself 
from all that is evil and base, and adorning 
himself with the opposite qualities; after 
that by prayer he may obtain the Spirit of 
Humanity. Some one has truly said that 
there is none of the perfection, essence, or 
immortality of man, save only among such as 
are ‘ created with a godly disposition.’ When 
the Traveller has once beon revivified by the 
Spirit of Humanity he becomes immortal, and 
inherits everlasting life. This is why it has 
been said that ‘ man has a beginning but no 
end.’ , 

«If when he has attained this Spint of 
Humanity, he is earnest, and does not waste 
his life in trifling, he soon arrives at the 
Divine Light itself. For ‘ God guideth whom 
He pleaseth unto His Light.’ The attain¬ 
ment of this light is the ] completion of Man s 
upward progress, but no one can attain to H 
but those who are pure in spirit and in their 
lives. Mohammed asserted that he himself 
had attained it, ‘ To the light have I reached, 
and in the light I livenow this light is the 
Nature of God; wherefore he said, ‘ who 
Beeth me seeth God.’ [nur-I-MUHAMMA.d. 1 
“ The germ that contains the Primal Ele¬ 
ment of Man is the lowest of the low, and the 
Divine Light is the highest of the high ; it is 
between these extremes that the stages of 
man’s upward or downward progress lie. ‘We 
have created man in the fairest of propor¬ 
tions, and then have thrown him back to be 
the lowest of the low, save only such as be¬ 
lieve and act with righteousness ; and verily 
these shall have their reward.’ (Cor. cap. 
96, v. 4). This reward is said by the buhs 
to be defined by the word ajrat , 4 reward, 
itself. This word contains three radical 
letters \ g and j ; \ stands for ‘ retnrn, 

g for ‘ paradise,’ and ^ for that is 
‘ those who have handed down the faith.’ 
Their acting righteously is their return to the 
Nature of God, for when they have finished 
their upward progress and reached this they 
are in Paradise, and in the presence of their 
God. He therefore is a man, in the trae senso 
of the word, who being sent down upon earth 
strives upward towards Heaven. These as¬ 
pirations are indispensable to man ; he ought 
by the Almighty Power of God exist without 
all beside, even had the Heavens and the 
elements themselves never been; but these 
things are the aim and want of all. 

‘‘It has been said that the Primal Ele¬ 
ment or constructive spirit as well as the 
Spirit of Humanity proceed direct from God. 
They are therefore identical, and are both in¬ 
cluded by the Sufis in the one term Conco- 
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mitant Spirit. Now this Spirit, although 
distinct and individual, comprehends and 
governs the entire Universe. The Simple 
Natures are its administrators and exponents; 
of these the Seven Sires beget, and the Four 
Mothers conceive from the incarnation of this 
spirit in them, and their offspring is the triple 
kingdom, Mineral, Vogetable, and Animal. 
And so it is with the Lesser World of Man. 

“ Now this Spirit hath two functions, ex¬ 
ternal and internal; the external is revealed 
in the material generation just alluded to, the 
internal abides in the heart of man. Who¬ 
soever purifies his heart from worldly impres¬ 
sions and desires, reveals this internal func¬ 
tion of the Spirit within him, and illumines 
and revivifies his soul. 

“ Thus the Spirit at once comprehends tne 
Universe and dwells in the heart of man. 

VII. Of the Upward Progress or Ascent of 
Man. 

“ When Man has become assured of the 
truth of Revelation, he has reached the stage 
of Belief, and has the name of M*mtn, 

‘ Believer/ When he farther acts in obe¬ 
dience to the will of God, and apportions the 
night and d%y for earnest prayer, he has 
reached the stage of worship, and is called 
an 'A'bid, or ‘Worshipper.’ When he has 
expelled the love of thiB world from his 
heart, and occupies himself with a contem¬ 
plation of the mighty Whole, he reaches 
the next stage, and becomes a Zdhid, or 
* Recluse.’ When in addition to all this he 
knows God, and subsequently learns the mys¬ 
teries of nature, he reaches the stage of 
Acquaintance, and is called ’ A rif % ‘ One who 
knows.’ The next stage is that in which he 
attains to the love of God, and is called a 
Welt, or ‘ Saint.’ When he is moreover gifted 
with ’inspiration and the power of working 
miracles, he becomes a Nebi, 1 Prophet and 
when entrusted- next with the delivery of 
God’s own message, he is called an ‘Apostle, 
Rusul When he is appointed to abrogate a 
previous dispensation and preach a new one, 
he is called Ulu TAzm , * One who has a mis¬ 
sion.’ When this mission is final, he has 
arrived at the stage called Khatm , or ‘ the 
Seal’ This is the Upward Progress of Man. 
The first stage is the 4 Believer,’ the last the 
4 Seal.’ . 

w After separation from the body, the soul 
of Man returns to that Heaven which corre¬ 
sponds to the stage which he has attained ; 
thus the Believer at last dwells in the first or 
lowest Heaven, and the Seal in the Heaven of 
Heavens; for it will be noticed that the 
stages of upward progress correspond to the 
number of degrees in the Heavenly Spheres, 
namely, seven inferior and two superior. 

“ The metaphysicians say that these stages 
and degrees do not in reality exist, but that 
the Heavenly Intelligence which corresponds 
to the degree of intelligence attained by Man, 
attracts and absorbs his soul into itself after 
separation from the body. Thus every one 
who has attained intelligence corr^sponJing 
to that of the highest sphere, his soul returns 
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thereto; and he who haa attained intelligence 
corresponding to the lowest sphere, his soul 
in like manner returns to that; those who 
have not attained intelligence corresponding 
to any of these will be placed in Hell, which 
is sitnate below the lowest sphere. 

“ As each of the Heavenly Spheres is fur¬ 
nished with knowledge and purity in propor¬ 
tion to its position, the rank of Man’s soul in 
the future state will, according to this last 
account, be in proportion to his degree of 
knowledge and purity of life while upon the 
earth. 

“ The Unitarians say that man’s Upward 
Progress has no ond, for if he strive for a 
thousand years, each day will teacb him 
something that he knew not before, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of God has no limit. So 
Mohammed says, * He who progresses daily is 
yet of feeble mind.’ 

“ The religious account says that the soul 
of every man returns to an individual place 
after separation from the body. This the 
metaphysicians deny; for how, say they, can 
the soul of a man return to a certain place 
when it has not originally come from a cer 
tain place ? The soul of man is the Primal 
Spirit, and if a thousand persons live, it is the 
same spirit that animates them all; and in 
like manner if a thousand die, the same spirit 
returns to itself, and is not lessened or dimi¬ 
nished. If a myriad persons build houses and 
make windows therein, the same sun illumines 
them all, and though overy one of them should 
be destroyed, the sun would not be lessened 
or diminished. The snn is the lord of the 
sensible world, and the exponent of the attri¬ 
butes of the Primal Spirit. The Primal 
Spirit is the lord of the invisible world and 
the exponent of the Nature of God. 

“ When the heart of man has been revivi¬ 
fied and illumined by the Primal Spirit, he 
has arrived at Intelligence; for Intelligence is 
a light in the heart, distinguishing between 
truth and vanity. Until he has been so re¬ 
vivified and illumined, it is impossible for him 
to attain to intelligence at all. But having 
attained to intelligence, then, and not till then, 
is the time for the attainment of knowledge, 
for becoming Wise. Intelligence is a Primal 
Element, and knowledge the attribute there¬ 
of. When from knowledge he has succes¬ 
sively proceeded to the attainment of the 
Divine Light, and acquaintance with the 
mysteries of nature, his last step will be Per¬ 
fection, with which hie Upward Progress con¬ 
cludes. 

tt But dive he ever so deeply into the trea¬ 
sury of mysteries and knowledge, unless he 
examine himself and confess that after all he 
knows naught,all that he has acquired will 
slip through his hands, and leave him far 
poorer than before. His treasure of to-day 
should as much exceed the treasure of yes¬ 
terday as an ocean exceeds a drop ; but this 
can never be, unless he, leaving all else for 
contemplation and self-examination, have 
freedom and leisure to learn how poor he 
really is, and how much he needB the saving 
help of God. 


** One due of Unitarians explain the Up¬ 
ward Progress of Man thus. They say that 
every atom of existent beings is fiHed with 
light; 

Arise and look around, for every atoig 
that has birth 

Shines forth a lustrous beacon to illu¬ 
mine all the earth: 

but that man walks abroad in darkness, 
blinded by the lusts of life, and laments the 
want of light that would, were he but aware 
of it, involve him in the glorious sheen of 
brightest day : 

’Twere well to catch the odours that 
about our senses play, 

For all the world is full of blasts to bear 
the sweets away. 

What they mean is this, that all existent 
beings are compounded of two things, dark¬ 
ness and light, which are indistinguishably 
blended together. The light belongs to the 
Invisible, and the darkness to the Sensible 
world ; hut the two are intimately connected, 
and the former exercises a paramount in¬ 
fluence upon the latter. The object of man, 
according to them, is to separate the light 
from the darkness, that its nature and attri¬ 
butes may be understood, and in this consists 
his Upward Progress. 

“ Although the light and the darkness can 
never bS entirely separated, for the one is as 
it were the veil of the other, the light can be 
made to prevail, so that its attributes may 
become manifest. 

~ u Now it is possible to separate thus far 
the light from the darkness in certain cases; 
in the bodies of men and animals, for in¬ 
stance, there aro certain organs always at 
work, whose sole object is this separation. 
Thus, when food is introduced into the sto¬ 
mach, the liver receives the croam and es¬ 
sence of it and transmits it to the heart; the 
heart, in like manner, extracts the essence of 
this, which is the life, and transmits it to the 
brain ; lastly, the brain extracts the essence 
of this, and transforms it into the elixir of 
life, the real light of all. 

“ The elixir evolved by the brain is the 
instinctive spirit, and is, as it were, a lamp 
in a lantern; but it gives forth after all but a 
flickering and cloudy light, and man’s object 
should therefore be to strengthen and purify 
it by Renunciation and Contemplation, until 
it give forth the true light which is the Spirit 
of Humanity. When man has attained to 
this he necessarily becomes free from all that 
is evil, and is adorned instead with every 
good and noble quality. 

M The body of man is like a lantern, the 
Vegetative Spirit is the lamp, the Animal 
Spirit is the wick, the Instinctive Spirit the 
oil, and the Spirit of Hnmanity the fire that 
kindles all. 1 Verily its oil would almost 
shine even though no fire kindled it.’ (Cor. 
cap. 24, v. 36.) In other words, the Instinc¬ 
tive Spirit should feed and supply the Spirit 
of Humanity, as the oil feeds and supplie# 
the flame in a lamp. The Traveller must 
aim at completing this lamp, so that his 
heart may be illumined, and he may see 
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things as they really are. When tho Spirit of 
Humanity a 4 light upon light ’ (Cor. cap. 24, 
v. 35) haa thua kindled the Instinctive Spirit, 
God * guideth whom Ho ploaseth to His 
own light’ (idem), that is, to the divine 
light of Hie own nature, reaching which tho 
Traveller’s Upward Progross is complotc; 
for * from Him they spring, and unto Him 
return.’ ” 

VIII. Sufiisw adapted to Muhammadanism. 

A clear and intelligible exposition of tho 
principles of Suflism, or Oriental Spiritual¬ 
ism, is given by Muhammad al-Misri, a 
$ufi of tho Ilhamiyah school of thought, in 
the following categorical form (translated by 
Mr. J. P. Brown, in tho Journal of the Ameri¬ 
can Oriental Society). It represents moro 
particularly tho way in which this form of 
mysticism is adapted to tho storn and dog¬ 
matic teaching of Islam. 

Question.—What is tho beginning of at- 
Tasawwuf? 

Answer. — 1mdn % or faith, of which thoro 
are six pillars, namely, (l) Belief in God, 
(2) in His Angola, (3) in His Books, (4) and 
in Ilia Prophets, (5) in the Last Day, and (G) 
in His decree of good and evil. 

Q,— What is the result of at-TaRawwuf ? 

A. —It ia not only tho reciting with the 
tonguo these pillars of faith, but also esta¬ 
blishing them in the heart. This was the 
reply made by tho Murahid Junaidu '1- 
Baghdadi, in answer to the same question. 

Q.—What is the distinction between a Sufi 
and an ordinary person ? 

A .— The knowledge of an ordinary poraon 
ia but Imdnu-i-Taqlidi , or “a counterfeit 
faith,” whereas that of the $ufi ia Iman-i- 
Tahqiqiy or “ true faith.” 

Q.—What do you mean by counterfeit 
faith ? 

A. —It is that which an ordinary porson 
has derived from his forefathers, or from 
the teachers and preachers of his own 
day, without knowing why it is essential 
that a man should believe in those six 
articles for his aoul’a salvation. For example, 
a person may be walking in the public alrcets 
and find a precious jewel which, perhaps, 
kings had sought for in vain, and rulers who 
had conquered the whole world had sought 
for and yet had not found. But in this 
precious jewel he has found that which is 
more effulgent than the sun, when it is so 
bright that it obscures the losser light of 
the moon; or even he has found an alchemy 
which can convert copper into gold. And 
yet, perhaps, the finder knows not the value 
of the precious jewel, but thinks it a counter¬ 
feit jewel, and one which ho would give 
iviy even for a drink of water if he were 
thirsty. 

Q. _What is the establishment of faith ? 

A. _The establishment of faith consists in 

t search being made for the truo origin of 
each of these six pillars of faith, until the 
enquirer arrives at ai-Haqigak , “ the Truth.” 
Many persons pursue the journey for ten, or 
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twenty, or thirty, or oven forty years, and, 
wandering away from tho truo path, ontor 
upon tho path of orror, and henoo thoro are 
known to ho sovonty-throo ways, only ono of 
which is the way of Salvation, [sects.] At 
last, by a perfect subjection to the teaching 
of tho Murshid, or guide, thoy find out the 
value of the lost jowol which thoy have 
found, and their fuith becomes manifest, and 
you might say that, with the light of a lamp, 
they have reached tho sun. They then find 
out that tho Tariqaity or journey of tho Sufi, 
is consistent with the SharVah t or law of 
Islam. 

Q.—In matters of faith and worship, to 
what sect aro the Sufis attached ? 

A. —(To this reply the author says, speak¬ 
ing, of course, of his own people, that they 
are chiefly of tho Sunni sect. But ho doos 
not notice that mystic doctrines aro more 
prevalent amongst the Shl‘ahs.) 

Q.—When Buyazid al-Bistami was askod 
of what sect he was, he replied, W I am of 
tho sect of Allah.” What did he mean? 

A.—Tho sects of Allah are the four ortho¬ 
dox sects of Islam. [Hero our author dopnrta 
from truo Sufi teaching.] 

Q —Most of tho Sufis, in their poems, use 
certain words which we hoar and under¬ 
stand as showing that they wore of the 
Metempsychosians. Thoy say, “ I am some- 
timos Lot, sometimes a vcgotable, sometimes 
an animal, at other times a man.” What 
doos this mean? 

A. —Brother 1 the prophet has said: u My 
poople, in tho future life, will rise up in 
companies "—that is, some as monkeys, others 
as hogs, or in other forms—as is written in a 
verso of the Qur’an, Surah Ixxviii. 18: “ Ye 
shall como in troops,” which has been com¬ 
mented on by al-Baizawi, who cites a tra¬ 
dition to the effect that, at the resurrection, 
men will rise up in the form of those snimals 
whoso chief characteristics resemble their 
own ruling passions in life: the greedy, 
avaricious man as a hog; the angTy, pas¬ 
sionate man as a camel; the tale-bearer or 
mischief-maker as a monkey. For though 
these men, while in this life, bore the h um a n 
form externally, they were internally no¬ 
thing different from the animals whose 
characters aro in common with their own. 
The resemblance is not manifest during the 
life, but becomes so in the other existence, 
after the resurrection. Let us avoid euoh 
traits; repentance before death will free us 
from these evils. The Prophet said with 
regard to this: “ Sleep is the brother of 
death. The dying man sees himself in his 
true character, and so knows whether or not 
he is, by repentance, freed from his ruling 
assion of life. In like manner, he will see 
imself during his slumbers, still following 
in the path of his passions.” For instance, 
the money-calculator, in sleep, sees himself 
engaged in his all-absorbing occupation; and 
this fact is a warning from God not to allow 
himself to be absorbed in any animal paaaion 
or degrading occupation. It is only by 
prayerful repentance that anyone can hope 
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to 866 himself, in his sleep, delivered from 
his ruling carnal passion, and restored to his 
proper human, intellectual form. If in your 
slumbers you see a monkey, consider it as a 
warning to abandon or abstain from the 
passion of mischief; if a hog, cease to seize 
upon the goods of others; and so on. Go 
and give yourself up to an upright Murshid , 
or spiritual guide, who will, through his 
prayers, show you in your slumbers the 
evil parts of your character, until one by 
one they have passed away, and have been 
replaced by good ones—all through the 
power of the name of God, whom he will 
instruct you to invoke [zikr] : at length you 
will only see in your slumbers the forms of 
holy* and pious men, in testimony of that 
degree of piety to which you will have 
attained. This is what is meant by that 
expression of certain poets, referring to 
one’s condition previous to the act of re¬ 
pentance, when the writer says, “ 1 am 
sometimes an animal, sometimes a vegetable, 
sometimes a man”; and the same may be 
said by the $ufTs, in application to them¬ 
selves, as of any other part of creation, for 
man is called the akhxru * l-maujudat , or “the 
climax of beings”: for in him are com¬ 
prised all the characteristics of creation. 
Many mystical books have been written on 
this subject, all showing that man is the 
larger part, and the world the smaller part, 
of God’s creation The human frame is said 
to comprise all the other parts of creation; 
and the heart of man is supposed to be even 
more comprehensive than the rainbow, be¬ 
cause, when the eyes are closed, the mental 
capacity can take in the whole of a vast 
oity ; though not seen by the eyes, it is seen 
by the capacious nature of the mini Among 
such books is the Hauzu 'l-Hay at, or the 
“ Well of Life,” which says that, if a man 
closes his eyes, ears, and nostrils, he cannot 
take cold; that the right nostril is called 
the sun, and the left the moon; that from 
the former he breathes heat, and from the 
latter cold air. 

Q>—Lxplain the distinctive opinions of the 
$dfis in at-Tunasukh, or the Transmigration 
of Souls. 

A .—0 Brother 1 our teaching regarding 
al-Barzakh (Qur’an xxiii. 102) has nothing 
whatever to do with at-Tanasukh. Of all 
the erring sects in the world, those who 
believe in Metempsychosis, or Transmigra¬ 
tion of Souls, is the very worst. 

Q.—The Sufis regard certain things as 
lawful which are forbidden. For instance, 
they enjoin the use of wine, wine-shops, the 
wine-cup, sweethearts; they speak of the 
curls of their mistresses, and the moles on 
their faces, cheeks, etc., and compare the 
furrows on their brows to verses of the 
Qur’an. What does this mean? 

A .—The Sufis often exchange the external 
features of all things for the internal, the 
corporeal for the spiritual, and thus give an 
imaginary signification to outward forms. 
They behold objects of a precious nature in 
their natural character and for this reason 


the greater part of their words have a 
spiritual and figurative meaning. For in¬ 
stance, when, like Hafig, they mention wine, 
they mean a knowledge of God, whioh, 
figuratively considered, is the love of God. 
Wine, viewed figuratively, is also love: love 
and affection are here the same thing. The 
wine-shop, with them, means the murshidu 7- 
Jcainil, or spiritual director, for his heart is 
said to be the depository of the love of God ; 
the wine-cup is the Talqin , or the pronunci¬ 
ation of the .name of God in a declaration of 
faith, as : “ There is no God but Allah t ” or 
it signifies the words which flow from the 
Murshid'8 mouth respecting divine know¬ 
ledge, and whioh, when heard by the Salik, 
or “ one who pursues the true path,” intoxi¬ 
cates his soul, and divests his heart of 
passions, giving him pure spiritual delights. 
The sweetheart means the excellent pre¬ 
ceptor, because, when anyone sees his be¬ 
loved, he admires her perfect proportions, 
with a heart full of love; the Sdlik beholds 
the secret knowledge of God which fills the 
heart of his spiritual preceptor, or Murshid\ 
and through it receives a similar inspiration, 
and acquires a full perception of all that he 
possesses, just as the pupil learns from his 
master. As the lover delights in the pre¬ 
sence of his sweetheart, so the Salik rejoices 
in the company of his beloved Murshid , or 
preceptor. The sweetheart is the object of 
a worldly affection, but the preceptor of a 
spiritual attachment. The curls or ringlets 
of the beloved are the grateful praises of the 
preceptor, tending to bind the affections of 
the disciple; the moles on her face signify 
that when the pupil, at times, beholds the 
total absence of all worldly wants on the 
part of the preceptor, he also abandons all 
the desires of both worlds—he perhaps even 
goes so far as to desire nothing else in life 
than his preceptor ; the furrows on the brow 
of the beloved one, which they compare to 
verses of the Qur’an, mean the light of the 
heart of the Murshid; they are compared to 
verses of the Qur’an, because the attributes 
of God, in accordance with the injunction of 
the Prophet: “Be ye endued with .divine 
qualities,” are possessed by the Murshid. 

Q.—The Murshids and their disciples often 
say: “We see God.” Is it possible for any¬ 
one to see God ? 

A.—It is not possible. What they mean 
by this assertion is that they know God, that 
they see His power; for it is forbidden to 
mortal eyes to behold Him, as is declared in 
the Qur’an, Surah vi. 103: “No sight reaches 
Him ; He reaches the sight—the subtle, the 
knowing.” The Prophet commanded us to 
“adore God, as thou wouldst didst thou see 
Him; for, if thou dost not see Him, He sees 
thee.” This permission to adore Him is a 
divine favour, and they say that they are 
God’s servants by divine favour. ‘AH said : 
“Should the veil fall from my eyes, how 
would God visit me in truth ? ” This- saying 
proves that no one really sees God, and that 
even the sainted ‘All never saw Him. 

Qr —Can it possibly bo erroneous to say 
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that, by seeing the traces of anyone he may 
be beheld ? 

A.—One may certainly be thus seen. 
When any person sees the brightness of the 
sun, he may safely say that he has seen the 
sun, though, indeed, he has not really seen 
it. There is another example, namely: 
Should you hold a mirror in your hand, you 
see a figure in it, and you may, therefore, 
say that you see your own face, which is 
really an impossibility, for no one has ever 
seen his own face, and you have asserted 
what is not striotly correct. 

Q.—Since everyone sees the traces of 
God, as everyone is able to do, how is it 
that the $ufis declare that they only see 

Him? . . , 

A.—Those who make this statement do 
not know what they see, for they have never 
really seen Him. A person who has eaten 
of a sweet and savoury dish given to him, 
but of which he knows not the name, seeks 
for it again with a longing desire after it, and 
thus wanders about in search of what haB 
given him so much delight, even though he 
be ignorant of what it really was. So are 
those who seek after God, without knowing 
Him, or what He is. , 

Q.—Some $afis declare: “We are neither 
afraid of Hell, nor do we desire Heaven "—a 
saying which must be blasphemous. How is 

tbia ? . A .. , 

A.—They do not really mean that they do 
not fear Hell, and that they do not wish for 
Heaven. If thev really meant this, it would 
be blasphemous. Their meaning is not as 
they express themselves; probably they wish 
to say: “ 0 Lord, Thou who createdst us, 
and madest us what we are, Thou hast not 
made us because we assist Thy workings. 
We are in duty bound to serve Thee all the 
more devotedly, wholly in obedience to Thy 
holy will. We have no bargaining with 
Thee, and we do not adore Thee with the 
view of gaining thereby either Heaven or 
Hell! ” As it is written in the Qur’&n, Surah 
ix. 112: “ Verily, God hath bought of the 
believers their persons and their wealth, for 
the Paradise they are to have,” which means 
that His bounty has no bounds, His mercy 
no end; and thus it is that He benefits | 
His faithful servants. They wonld say: 
“Thou hast no bargaining with anyone ; our 
devotion is from the sincerity of our hearts, 
and is for love of Thee only. Were there 
no Heaven, nor any Hell, it would still be 
onr duty to adore Thee. To Thee belongs 
the perfect right to put us either in Heaven 
or in Hell, and may Thy commands be exe¬ 
cuted agreeably to Thy blessed will! If 
Thou puttest us in Heaven, it is through 
Thine excellence, not on account of out 
devotion; if Thou puttest us in Hell, it is 
from out of Thy great justice, and not from 
any arbitrary decision on Thy part; so be it 
for ever and for ever!" This is the true 
meaning of the $ufis when they say they do 
not desire Heaven or fear Hell. 

Q.—Thou saidst that there is no conflict 
between the Shan'ah, “ law,” and the Haqiqah, 
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“truth,” and nothing in the Utter incon¬ 
sistent with the former; and yet these two 
are distinguished from one another by * a 
something ” which the Ahlu %Haq\qak , “ be¬ 
lievers in the truth,” conceal. Were there 
nothing conflicting, why should it be thus 

hidden? . . 

A.^If it be concealed, it is not because 
there is a contrariety to the law, but only 
because the thing hidden is contrary to the 
human mind; its definition is subtle, and not 
understood by everyone, for which reason 
the Prophet said: “Speak to men according 
to their mental capacities, for if you speak 
all things to all men, some cannot under¬ 
stand you, and so fall into error.” The Sufis, 
therefore, hide some things conformably with 
this precept. 

d —Should anyone not know the science 
which is known to the Sufis, and still do 
what the law plainly commands, and be 
satisfied therewith, would his faith and 
Islam be less than that of the S&fi*? 

A.—No. He wonld not be inferior to the 
Sufis; his faith and IsUm would be equal 
even to that of the prophets, because Imkn 
and Islam are a jewel which admits of no 
division or separation into parts, and can 
neither be increased nor diminished,Just as 
the portion of the sun enjoyed by a king *nd 
by a farnr is the same, or as the limbs of tfle 
poor and the rich are equal in number : just 
as the members of the body of the king and 
the subject are precisely alike, so is the faith 
of the Muslim the same in all and common to 
all, neither greater nor less in any case. 

Q .—Some men are prophets, saints, puro 
ones, and others Fatiqt (who know God, but 
perform none of His commands); what dll- 
fereuce is there among them? 

A.—Tlje difference lies in their i n&rifaA, 
or “ knowledge of spiritual things”; but in 
the matter of faith they are all equal; just 
as, in the case of the ruler and the object, 
their limbs are all equal, while they differ in 
their dress, power, and office. 


IX. ?ufi Poetry. 

The very essence of §ufiism is poetry, and 
the Eastern Mystics are never tired of expa¬ 
tiating on the ‘/fAg, or “ love to God, which 
is the one distinguishing feature of §\ifi mys¬ 
ticism. The Masnawi, which teaches in the 
sweetest strains that all nature abounds with 
love divine, that causes even the lowest plsnt 
to seek the sublime object of its desire; the 
works of the celebrated Jami, so full of 
ecstatic rapture; the moral lessons of the 
eloquent Sa‘di; and the lyric odes Of Hans, 
may be termed the Scriptures of the Sim 
gect; and yet each of these authors contains 
passages which are unfit for publication in 
an English dress, and advocate morals at 
variance with what Christianity teaches ua 
to be the true reflection of God’s Holy Will. 
Whilst propriety demands the suppression 
of verses of the character alluded to, we 
give a few odes as specimens of the higher 
order of ?ufl poetry. 
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Jalalu d-din ar-Ruml, the author of the 
Matnawi (a.h. 070), thus writes:— 

“I am the Gospel, the Psalter, the Qur’an ; 

I am ‘Uzzi and Lit—(Arabic deities)—Bell 
and the Dragon. 

Into three and seventy sects is the world 
divided, 

Yet only one God; the faithful who believe 
in Him am I. 

Thou knowest what are fire, water, air and 
earth; 

Fire, water, air, and earth, all am I. 

Lies and truth, good, bad, hard and soft, 
Knowledge, solitude, virtue, faith, 

The deepest ground of hell, the highest 
torment of the flames, 

The highest paradise, 

The earth and what is therein, 

The angels and the devils, Spirit and man, 
am I. 

What is the goal of speech, Otell it Shams 
Tabriz! ? 

The goal of sense? This:—The world 
Soul am I." 

***** 

And again 

“ Are we fools ? Wo are God’s captivity. 

Are we wise ? We are His promenade. 

Are we sleeping? We are drunk with 
God. 

Are we waking ? Then we aro His 
heralds. 

Are we weeping? Then His clouds of 
wrath. 

Are we laughing ? Flashes of His love.” 

***** 

“Every night God frees the host of spirits; 
Frees them every night from fleshly prison. 
Then the soul is neither slave nor master; 
Nothing knows the bondsman of his bond- 
, nge; 

Nothing knows the lord of all his lordship. 
Gone from such a night, is eating sorrow; 
Gone, the thoughts that question good or 
evil. 

Then without distraction, or division, 

In this One the spirit sinks and slumbers.” 

The following is from the mystic poet 
Mahmud:— 

“All sects but multiply the I and Thou; 

This I and Thou belong to partial being. 
When I and Thou, and several being 
vanish, 

Then mosque and church shall find Thee 
nevermore. 

Onr individual life is but a phantom; 

Make clear thine eye, and see reality.” 

The following verees are by Faridu ’d-din 
Shakrgunj (a.h. 6C2):— 

“ Man, what thou art is hidden from thy¬ 
self ; 

Know'st not that morning, mid-day, and 
the eve 

Are all within Thee? The ninth heaven 
art Thou; 

And from the spheres into the roar of 
time 
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Didst fall ere- while, Thou art the brush 
that painted 

The hues of all the world—the light of 
life 

That ranged its glory in the nothingness.* 
Joy 1 joy! I triumph now; no moro I 
know 

Myself as simply me. I burn with love. 
The centre is within me, and its wonder 
Lies as a circle everywhere about mo. 

Joy! joy ! No mortal thought can fathom 
me. 

I am the merchant and the pearl at once. 
Lo! time and space lie crouching at my 
feet. 

Joy! joy 1 When I would revel in a rap¬ 
ture, 

I plunge into myself, and all things know.” 

Mr. Lane, in his Modem Egyptians , gives a 
translation of a $ufi poem recited by an 
Egyptian Darwesh 

“ With my lore my heart is troubled; 

And mine eye-lid hind’reth sleep: 

My vitals are dissever’d; 

While with streaming tears I weep. 

My union aeems far distant: 

Will my love e’er meet mine eye ? 

Alas 1 Did not estrangement 

Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

By dreary nights I’m wasted: 

Absence makes my hope expire : 

My tears, like pearls, are dropping; 

And my heart is wrapt in tire. 

Whose is like my condition ? 

Scarcely know I remedy. 

Alas! Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

O turtle-dove I acquaint me 

Wherefore thus dost thou lament ? 

Art thou so stung by absence? 

Of thy wings depriv’d and pent? 

He saith, 4 Our griefs are equal: 

Worn away with love, I lie.’ 

Alas 1 Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh. 

0 First, and sole Eternal I 
Show thy favour yet to me. 

Thy slave, Ahmad El-Bekree, 

Hath no Lord excepting Thoe. 

By T^-hi, the Great Prophet! 

Do thou not his wish deny. 

Alas 1 Did not estrangement 
Draw my tears, I would not sigh.” 

Dr. Tholuck quotes this verse from a Dar¬ 
wesh Breviary 

“Yesterday I beat the kettle-drum of do¬ 
minion, 

I pitched my tent on the highest throne ; 

I drank, crowned by the Beloved, 

The wine of unity from the cup of the 
Almighty.” * 

One of the most characteristic Sufi poems 
Is the Persian poem by the poet J4mi, en¬ 
titled Sa/aman and Abtal. The whole nar¬ 
rative is supposed to represent the joys of 
Love Divine as compared with the delusive 
fascinations of a Life of Seme. The story is 
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that of a oertain King o! Ionift, who hftd a 
son named Salaman, who in his infancy 
was nursed by a young maiden named Absal, 
who, as he grew up, fell desperately in 
love with the youth, and in time ensnared 
him. Silaman and Absal rejoiced together 
in a life of sense for a full year, and thought 
their pleasures would never end. A certain 
sage is then sent by the king to reason with 
the erring couple. Salaman confesses that 
the sage is right, but pleads the weakness of 
his own wilt Salaman leaves his native land 
in company with Absal, and they find them¬ 
selves on an island of wonderful beauty. 
Sal km in, unsatisfied with himself and his 
love, returns once more to his native country, 
where he and Absal resolve to destroy them¬ 
selves, They go to a desert and kindle a 
pile, and both walk into the fire. Absal 
is consumed, but Salamin is preserved in the 
fire, and lives to lament the fate of his be¬ 
loved one. In course of time he is introduced 
by the sage to a celestial beauty called Zuh- 
rah, with whom he becomes completely ena¬ 
moured, and Absal is forgotten. 

44 . . . . Celestial beauty seen, 

He left the earthly; and once come to 
know 

Eternal love, he let the mortal go.” 

In the epilogue to the poem, the author 
explains the mystic meaning of the whole 
story in the following language:— 

44 Under the outward form of any story 
An inner meaning lies—this story now 
Completed, do thou of its mystery 
(Whereto the wise hath found himself a 
way) 

Have thy desire—no tale of I and Thou, 
Though I and Thou be its interpreters. 
What signifies the King ? and what the 
Sage? 

And what Salaman not of woman born ? 
And what Absal who drew him to de¬ 
sire ? 

And what the Kingdom that awaited 
him 

When he had drawn his garment from 
her hand ? 

What means that Fiery Pile ? and what 
the Sea ? 

And what that heavenly Zuhrah who at 
last 

Clear’d Absal from the mirror of his 
aont? 

Learn part by part the mystery from 
me; 

All ear from head to foot and under¬ 
standing be-. 

The incomparable Creator, when this 
world 

He did create, created first of all 
The jfirst intelligence —first of a chain 
Of ten intelligences, of which the last 
Sole Agent is this our Universe, 

Active intelligence so call’d, the one 
Distributor of evil and of good, 

Of joy and sorrow. Himself apart from 
matter, 

In easence and in energy—His treasure 


Subject to no such ta lism a n —He yet 
Hath fashion’d all that is—material 
form, 

And spiritual sprung from Him—by 
Him 

Directed all, and in His bounty drown’d. 
Therefore is He that Firman-issuing 
King 

To whom the world was subject. But 
because 

What he distributes to the Universe 
Himself from still higher power receives, 
The wise, and all who comprehend 
aright, 

Will recognise that higher in the Sage. 

His the Prime Spirit that, spontaneously 
Projected by the tenth intelligence, 

Was from no womb of matter reproduced 
A special essence called the Soul—a 
Child 

Fresh sprung from heaven in raiment 
undefiled 

Of sensual taint, and therefore call’d 
Salaman. 

And who Absal ?—The lust-adoring 
body. 

Slave to the blood and sense—through 
whom the Soul, 

Although the body’s very life it be, 

Does yet imbibe the knowledge and de¬ 
sire 

Of things of sense; and these united 
thus 

By such a tie God only can unloose, 

Body and soul are lovers eaoh of other. 

What is the Sea on which they sail'd ?— 
the Sea 

Of animal desire—the sensual abyss, 
Under whose waters lies a world of 
being 

Swept far from God in that submersion. 

And wherefore was Absal in that Isle 
Deceived in her delight, and that Sali- 
raan 

Fell short of his desire ?—that was to 
show 

How passion tires, and how with time 
begins 

The folding of the oarpet of desire. 

And what the turning of Salamin’s 
heart 

Back to the King, and looking to the 
throne 

Of pomp and glory ? What but the 
return 

Of the lost soul to its true parentage. 
And back from carnal error looking np 
Repentant to its intellectual throne. 

What is the Fire ?—Ascetic discipline, 
That burns away the animal alloy, 

Till all the dross of matter be consumed, 
And the essential Soul, its raiment 
clean 

Of mortal taint, be left But foras¬ 
much 

As, any life-long habit so consumed. 

May well recur a pang for what is lost, 
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Therefore the Sage set in Salomon's 
eyes. 

A soothing fantom of the past, but still 

Told of a better Venus, till his soul 

She fill'd, and blotted out his mortal 
lore. 

For what is Zuhrah ?—That divine per¬ 
fection, 

Wherewith the soul inspir’d and all 
array'd 

Its intellectual light is royal blest^. 

And mounts the throne, and wears the 
crown, and reigns 

Lord of the empire of humanity. 

This is the meaning of this mystery, 

Which to know wholly ponder in thy 
heart, 

Till all its ancient secret be enlarged. 

Enough—the written summary I close, 

And set my seal: 

The truth God only Knows.” 

X. The True Character of Sufiism, 

It will be seen that the great object of the 
$&fi Mystic is to lose his own identity. 
Having affected this, perfection is attained. 
This ideal conception of the $ufi is thus 
expressed by Jal&lu 'd-dinu ’r-Rfimi in his 
book, the Malawi (p. 78). It represents 
Homan Lore seeking admission into the 
Sanctuary of Divinity :— 

“One knocked at the door of the Be¬ 
loved, and a voice from within inquired, 

‘ Who is there?* Then he answered, 4 It t* 
/.* And the voice said, * This house 'will 
not hold me and thee.’ So the door remained 
shut. Then the Lover sped a Way into the 
wilderness, and fasted and prayed in soli¬ 
tude. And after a year he returned, and 
knoeked again at the door, and the voice 
again demanded, 4 Who is there f * And the 
Lover said, 4 It is Thou* Then the door was 
opened.” 

The $&fl doctrines are undoubtedly pan¬ 
theistic, and are almost identical with those 
of the Brahmans and Buddhists, the Neo- 
Platonists, the Beghards and Beguins. There 
Is the same union of man with God, the same 
emanation of all things from God, and the 
same final absorption of all things into 
the Divine Essence. And these doctrines 
are held in harmony with a Muhammadan 
view of predestination, which makes all a 
necessary evolution of the Divine Essence. 
The oreation of the creature, the fall of those 
who have departed from God, and their final 
return, are all events pre-ordained by an 
absolute necessity. 

Biyazidu ’1-BisfcimI, a mystic of the ninth 
century, said he was a sea without a bottom, 
without beginning and without end. Being 
asked, 44 What is the throne of God ? ” he 
answered, 44 1 am tho throne of God.” 44 What 
is the table on which the divine decrees are 
written?” “I am that table.” “What is 
the pen of God—the word by which God 
created all things?” 44 1 am the pen.” 
14 What is Abraham, Moses, and Jesus ? ” 
44 1 am Abraham, Moses, and Jesus.” 44 What 


are the angels Gabriel, Michael, Israfil ? ” 
44 1 am Gabriel, Michael, Israfil, for what¬ 
ever comes to true being is absorbed into 
God, and this is God.” Again, in another 
place, al-Bistami cries, 44 Praise to me, I am 
truth. I am the true God. Praise to me, I 
must be celebrated by divine praise.” 

The chief school of Arabian philoso¬ 
phy, that of al-Qhazzali (a.h. 505), passed 
over to Sufiism by the same reasoning 
which led Plotinus to his mystical theology. 
After long inquiries for some ground on 
which to base the certainty of our know¬ 
ledge, al-Qhazzali was led to reject entirely 
all belief in the senses. He then found it 
equally difficult to be certified of the accu¬ 
racy of the conclusions of reason, for there 
may be, he thought, some faculty higher 
than reason, which, if we possessed, would 
show the uncertainty of reason, as reason 
now shows the uncertainty of the senses. He 
was left in scepticism, and saw no escape but 
in the $ufi union with Deity. There alone can 
man know what is true by becoming the truth 
itself. 44 1 was forced,” he said, 44 to return to 
the admission of intellectual notions as the 
bases of all certitude. This, however, was not 
by systematic reasoning and accumulation of 
proofs, but by a flash of light which God 
sent into my soul! For whoever imagines 
that truth can only be rendered evident by 
proofs, places narrow limits to the wide com¬ 
passion of the Creator.” 

§ufiism (says Mr. Cowell) has arisen from 
the bosom of Muhammadanism as a vague 
protest of the human soul, in its intense 
longing after a purer creed. On certain 
tenets of the Qur’an the $ufls have erected 
their own system, professing, indeed, to 
reverence its authority as a divine revela¬ 
tion, but in reality substituting for it the 
oral voice of the teacher, or the secret 
dreams of the Mystic. Dissatisfied with the 
barren letter of the Qur'an, $ufiism appeals 
to human consciousness, and from our 
nature’s felt wants, seeks to set before us 
nobler hopes than a gross Muhammadan 
Paradise can fulfil. 

Whilst there are doubtless many amongst 
the Sjiufis who are earnest seekers after truth, 
It is well known that some of them make 
their mystical creed a cloak for gross sensual 
gratification. A sect of $ufis called the 
Muhdbiyaht or 44 Revered,” maintain the 
doctrine of community of property and 
women, and the sect known as the Mala- 
matiyah , or 44 reproached,” maintain the 
doctrine of necessity, and compound all 
virtue with vice. Many such do not hold 
themselves in the least responsible for sins 
committed by the body, which they regard 
only as the miserable robe of humanity 
which encircles the pure spirit 

Some of the Sufi poetry is most objection¬ 
able. MacGuckin de Slane, in his Introduction 
to Ibn Khallikan’s Biographical Dictionary, 
says ;— 44 It often happens that a poet describes 
his mistress under the attributes of the 
other sex, lest he should offend that exces- 
| aive prudery of Oriental feelings which, since 
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the fourth century of Islamism, scarcely 
allows an allusion to women, and more 
particularly in poetry; and this rigidness is 
still carried so far, that Cairo public singers 
dare not amuse their auditors with a song 
in which the beloved is indicated as a female. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the feel¬ 
ings which inspired poetry of this kind were 
not always pure, and that polygamy and 
jealousv have invested the morals of some 
Eastern nations with the foulest corruption. 

The story of the Rev. Dr. ‘Imadu ’d-din 
(the eminent native clergyman, a convert 
from Islam, now residing at Amritsar) is a 
remarkable testimony to the unsatisfying 
nature of $ufiistic . exercises to meet the 
spiritual need of anxious soul The following 
extract from the printed autobiography of 
hia life will show this :— 

“ I sought for union with God from tra¬ 
vellers and faqxrsy and even from the insane 
people of the city, according to the tenets of 
the $ufl mystics. The thought of utterly 
renouncing the world then came into my 
mind with so much power, that I left every¬ 
body, and went out into the desert, and 
became a faqir, patting on clothes covered 
with rod ochre, and wandered here and there, 
from city to city and from village to village, 
step by step, alone, for about 2,000, or (2,600 
miles) without plan or baggage. Faith in 
the Muhammadan religion will never, indeed, 
allow true sincerity to be produced in the 
nature of man ; yet I was then, although 
with many worldly motives, in search only 
of God. In this state I entered the city of 
Karuli, where a stream called Oholida flows 
beneath a mountain, and there I stayed to 
perform the Hisbu ’ l-bahdr. I had a book 

with me on the doctrines of mysticism and 
the practice of devotion, which I had re¬ 
ceived from my religious guide, and held 
more dear even than the Qur'an. In my 
journeys I slept with it at my side at nights, 
and took comfort in clasping it to my heart 
whenever my mind was perplexed. My 
religious guide had forbidden me to show 
this book, or to speak of its secrets to any¬ 
one, for it contained the sum of everlasting 
happiness ; and so this priceless book is even 
now lying useless on a shelf in my house. 

I took up the book, and sat down on the 
bank of the stream, to perform the cere- 
monios as they were enjoined, according to 
the following rules The celebrant must 
first perform his ablutions on the bank of 
the flowing stream, and, wearing an unsewn 
dress, must sit in a particular manner on one 
knee for twelve days, and repeat the prayer 
called Jugopar thirty times every day with a 
loud voice. He must not eat any food with 
salt, or anything at all, except some parley 
bread of flour lawfully earned, which he has 
made with his own hands, and baked with 
wood that he has brought himself from the 
jungles. During the day he must fast 
entirely, after performing his ablutions in 
the river before daylight; and he must 
remain barefooted, wearing no shoes ; nor 
must he touch any man, nor, except at an 


appointed time, even speak to anyone. The 
object of all this is, that he may meet with 
God, and from the longing desire to obtain 
this, I underwent all this pain. In addition 
to the above, I wrote the name of God on 
paper 125,000 times, performing a certain 
portion every day; and I cut out each word 
separately with scissors, and wrapped them 
up each in a ball of flour, and fed the fishes 
of the river with them, in the way the book 
prescribed. My days were spent in this 
manner; and during half the night I slept, 
and the remaining half I sat up, and wrote 
the name of God mentally on my heart, and 
saw Him with the eye of thought. Wh « n 
this toil was over, and I went thence, I had 
no strength left in my body; my face was 
wan and pale, and 1 could not even hold 
myself up against the wind.” 

Major Durie Osborn, in his Islam under the 
Khali fs of Baghdad (p. 112), says: -‘The 
spread of this Pantheistic Bpirit has been and 
is the source of incalculable evil throughout 
the Muhammadan world. The true function 
of religion is to vivify and illuminate all the 
ordinary relations of life with light from a 
higher world. The weakness to which reli¬ 
gious minds are peculiarly prone is to sup¬ 
pose that this world of working life is an 
atmosphere too gross and impure for them 
to live in. They crave for better bread than 
can ho made from wheat. They attempt to 
fashion a world for themselves, where nothing 
shall soil the purity of the soul or disturb the 
serenity of their thoughts. The divorce 
thus effected between the religious life and 
the worldly life, is disastrous to both. The 
ordinary relations of men become emptied of 
all divine significance. They are considered 
as the symbols of bondage to the world or to 
an evil deity. The religious spirit ‘dwindles 
down to a Selfish desire to acquire a felicity 
from which the children of this world are 
hopelessly excluded Pre-eminently has this 
been the result of Muhammadan mysticism. 
It has dug a deep gulf between those who can 
know God and those who must wander in 
darkness, feeding upon the husks of rites and 
ceremonies. It has affirmed with emphasis, 
that only by a complete renunciation of the 
world is it possible to attain the true end of 
man's existence. Thus all the best and purest 
natures—the men who might have put a soul 
in the decaying Church of Islam—have been 
drawn off from their proper task to wander 
about in deserts and solitary places, or ex¬ 
pend their lives in idle and profitless pas¬ 
sivity disguised under the title of * spiritual 
contemplation.’ [ziKR.] But this has only 
been part of the evil. The logical result of 
Pantheism is the destruction of a moral law. 
If God be all in all, fttid man’s apparent in¬ 
dividuality a delusion of the perceptive 
faculty, there exists no will which can act, 
no conscience which can reprove or applaud. 
The individual is but a momentary seeming ; 
he comes and goes like 4 the snow-flake on the 
river; a moment seen, then gone for ever.’ 
To reproach such an ephemeral creature for 
being the slaves ol its passions, is to chide the 
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thistledown for yielding to the violence of 
the wind. Muhammadans have not been 
•low to discover these consequences. Thou¬ 
sands of reckless and profligate spirits have 
entered the orders of the derweshes to enjoy 
the licence thereby obtained. Their affecta¬ 
tion of piety is simply a cloak for the practice 
of sensuality; their emancipation from the 
ritual of Islam involves a liberation also from 
its moral restraints. And thus a movement, 
animated at its outset by a high and lofty 
purpose, has degenerated into a fruitful 
source of ill. The stream which ought to 
have expanded into a fertilising river, has be¬ 
come a vast swamp, exhaling vapours charged 
with disease and death . n [faqir.J 

(For further information on the subject 
of Eastern Mysticism the English reader is 
referred to the following works: Hunt's 
Pantheism; Tholuck's Sufsmus; Malcolm's 
History of Persia ; Brown’s Darweshes ; Ox¬ 
ford Essays for 1855 , by E. B. Cowell; 
Palmer’s Oriental Mysticism ; De Slane’s 
Introduction to Ibn Khalit kan; Bicknell’s 
Translation of Haft of Shiraz; Ouseley’s 
Persian Poets; Vaughan’s Hours with the 
Mystics. Persian and Arabic books on the 
subject are too numerous to mention. ‘Abdu 
*r-Razzaq’s Dicttonaiy of the Technical Terms 
of the Sufis was published in Arabic by Dr. 
Sprenger in Calcutta in 1845.) [faqib ; 

BXK.] 

SUFTAJAH (V s4 -). The delivery 

of property by way of loan, and not by way 
of trust. It is forbidden by the Sunni law. 
(Hamilton’s Hiddyah , vol. iii. p. 244.) 

SUHAIL IBN ‘AMR ^ J^). 

One of the most noble of the Quraish, and one 
of their leaders on the day of the action of 
Badr. He was taken prisoner on that occa¬ 
sion. He embraced Islam after the taking of 
Makkah. He is said to have died a.h. 18. 

SUICIDE. Arabic Qatlu nafii-hi 
(*—* Jil). Suicide is not once re¬ 
ferred to in the Qur’an, but it is forbidden in 
the Traditions, where Muhammad is related 
to have said: 44 Whosoever shall kill himself 
shall suffer in the fire of hell ” (al-Bukhari, 
Arabic ed., p. 984); and 4< shall be excluded 
from heaven for ever” (ibid. p. 182). It is 
also related that the Prophet refused the 
funeral rites to a suicide (A6u Dadd , Arabic 
ed., voL ii. p. 98), but it is usual in Muham- 
madan countries to perform the funeral 
service, although forbidden by the custom of 
the Prophet himself. 

SUKR [drunkenness.] 

SUL AIM Banu Sulaim. 

One of the powerful tribes of ancient Arabia, 
descended from the Banu ‘Adwan. 

SUL AIM AN (^W*L-). [solomon.] 

§TJLH “Concord; recon¬ 

ciliation ; peace.” It occurs in the Qur’an, as 
follows:— 

Surah iv, 127: M And if a woman fears 


from her husband perverseness or aversion, 
it is no crime in them both that they should 
be reconciled to each other, for reconciliation 
is best.” 

§UL§ “ Three-quarters ” 

of a Siparah of the Qur’an, or of the Qur’an 
itself, [qub’an.] 

SULXAN (<jjUaL-). A word in 

modern times used for a ruler or king, ms the 
Sultan of Turkey. Its literal meaning is 
44 strength " or 44 might,” and in this sense it 
occurs in the Qur'an :— 

Surah xyii. 35 : 44 We have given his next of 
kin authority” 

Surah Ixix. 29 : 44 My authority has pe¬ 
rished from me.” 

Surah li. 38 : 44 We sent him (Mosos) to 
Pharaoh with a manifest power {miracle, or 
authority ).” 

SUNN AH (Ll*). Lit. u A path or 

way ; a manner of life.” A term used in the 
religion of the Muslim to express the custom 
or manner of life. Hence the tradition which 
records either the sayingB or doings of Mu¬ 
hammad. Consequently all traditional law is 
divided into (1) Sunnatu 'l-Fi'l, or what Mu¬ 
hammad did; (2) Sunnatu *l-Qaul, or what 
Muhammad enjoined; (3) 6’unna/w 't-Ttiqrir, 
or that which was done or said in the pre¬ 
sence of Muhammad, and which was not for¬ 
bidden by him, 

Those things which the Prophet emphatically 
enjoined on his followers are called iSunnafu 
'l-Hudd , 44 Sunn a of Guidance,” or as-Sunnatu 
H-Alu'akkadah ; as, for example, the sound¬ 
ing of the arson before prayers. Those things 
which have not been emphatically enjoined, 
are called as-^Sunnafu ’ l-Zaidah , or 44 Supero- 
gatory Supnah.” 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan, C.S.L, 
says in his Essay on the Traditions, that 
44 upon examining the sayings (or the Abadit), 
and the deeds (or the Sunnah ) of the Pro¬ 
phet, we find (1) some of them relating to 
religion, (2) others connected with the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances of his life, (3) some bear¬ 
ing upon society in general, and (4) others 
concerning the art of Government.” When 
Muhammad spoke on the subject of religion, 
he is held to have been inspired, and also 
when he performed a religious act he is be¬ 
lieved to have been guided by inspiration; 
but with regard to other matters, the degree 
to which he was inspired is held to be a sub¬ 
ject for investigation as well as for discrimi¬ 
nation. In support of this view, the follow¬ 
ing tradition is related by Kafi‘ ibn Khadij: 

44 The Prophet came to al-Madlnah when the 
people were grafting the male bnd of a date 
tree into the female in order to produce greater 
abundance of fruit, and he said, 4 Why do you 
do this ? ’ They replied, * It is an ancient 
custom.’ The Prophet said, 4 Perhaps it 
would be better if you did not do it.’ And 
then they left off the custom, and the trees 
yielded but little fruit. The people com¬ 
plained to the Prophet, and he said, * I am 
no more than a man. When I order any- 
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thing respecting religion, receive it; but when 
I order yon about the affairs of the world 
then I apeak only aa a man.’ ” (Afuhkat, 
book L ch. vi. pt. 1.) _ 

‘Abdn ’llah ibn Maa^d says: “ The Pro¬ 
phet drew a straight line for us, ana said, 

* This is the path of God/ Then he drew 
several other lines on the right and left of it, 
and said, There are the paths of those who 
follow the devil. Verily my pat A (sunnoA) is 
straight and you must follow it.’ ’ 

It is upon the sayings and customs of Mu¬ 
hammad that that traditional law is founded 
which is handed down in the ^adis, and 
which is treated of under the article teadi- 
noK. 

SUNNI (<y-). Lit. "One of the 

path." A Traditionist. A term generally 
applied to the large aect of Muslims who 
acknowledge the first four Khahfahs to hare 
been the rightful anccessors of Muhammad, 
and who receive the Kutubu i-Siltah, or six 
authentic” books of tradition, and who belong 
to one of the four schools of jurisprudence 
founded by Imam Abu Hanifah, Imam ash- 
Sbafi'i, Imam Malik, or Imam Ahmad ibn 

^The* word Sunni is really a Persian fora, 
with its plural Sunniydn, and stands for that 
which ia expressed by the Arabic Ahlu i »- 
Sunnah, “the People of the Path. The 
word sunnah meaning a “P»th,” b » 4 b * ln * 
applied to the example of Muhammad. 

A Sunni is held to be a tradition,stnot 
that any section of Islam rejects the tradi¬ 
tions, but merely that the Sunnis have arro- 
gated to themselves this title, and the rest of 
the Muslim world has acquiesced in the as- 
sumption: hence it comes to pass that al¬ 
though tho Shi*aha, even to a greater degree 
than the Sunnia, rest their claims upon tra- 
ditional evidence, they have allowed their 
opponents to clsim the title of traditionists, 
and consequently Mr. Sale and ^ny Euro¬ 
pean writers have stated that the Shi ahe 
reject the traditions. 

The Sunnis embrace by far the greater 
portion of the Muhammadan world. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt’s census, they are 
145 millions, whilst the Shi*ahs are but some 
15 millions. 
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The principal difference* bat**** *£• 

Simms and the ShPehe are treated of in the 
article bhi ( ah. 

SUPEREROGATION, ACTS OP. 

[RAIL.] 

StTRAH r«;rO- ut “ A 

series.” A term used exclusively for the 
chapters of the Qur’an, of which there are 
one hundred and fourteen in number. These 



•• unapter of Iron. * «« ■ uv ‘ v “' --. - 

the whole law of Moses into fifty-four stdenm, 
or “ sections,” which were named after the 
same manner as the Surahs of the Qurln. 
[que’ar.] 

SUTRAH (if-)- Lit- “Tha* 

wherewith anything is concealed or covered. 
Something put up before one engaged in 
prayer facing Makkah, to prevent other* 
from intruding upon his devotions. It may 
be a stick, or anything a cubit in height and 
an inch in thickness, (ihthkat, book iv. 
eh. x.) [rnATxn.] 

8UWA‘ (#*-). An idol mentioned 
in Siirah lxxL 22. Professor Palmer say« it was 
an idol in the form of a woman, and believed 
to be a relic of antediluvian times, (/afro- 
duction to the Qur'an, p. xii.) 

SWEARING, [oath.] 

SWINE. Arabic kkintir 

pi. khanaxir. Heb. *V^n tofliir. Swine'. 

flesh is strictly forbiddento Muslims m four 
different places in the Qur’an, namely, Sarahs 
ii. 168, v. 4, vi. 146, xvL 116 ; in which placet 
its use is nrohibited with that which dieth of 
itself and olood. 

In the Traditions, it is related that Mu- 
hammad said that “ when Jesus the Son of 
M»ry shall descend from the heavens upon 
your people as a just king, and he will break 
the cross and will kill all the wine. (JfisA- 
kat , book xxiii. ch. vi.) 

SYNAGOGUES, [churches.] 

SYRIA, [shah.] 


T. 


TA'AH (tot). Lit. “Obedience.” 
A word which occurs onc ® ^. th ® 9^ *?; 
Surah iv. 83: “ They say • Obedience 1 It 
is an old Arabic word used for the worship 
and service of God. 

TA'ALLUQ (iji-O. Lit. “That 

which is suspended.” A division or district. 
A tern applied in India to a distnet including 


a number of villages, for which a fixed 
amount of revenue is paid, and the possession 
of which is hereditary as long as the revenue 
is paid. These t*alluq$, or, as they are com¬ 
monly called, talukt, are of two kinds: (1) 
Hufuri (from “the State ”), of which 

the revenue is paid direot to Government; 
and (2) Maibirl (from M ■pocifUd ), 

of which the revenue is paid through a chief, 
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who thus farms the revenue. The term was 
introduced to India by the Muslim con¬ 
querors. 

TA'AM (fUU), [food.] 

TA‘AWWUZ The ejacula¬ 

tion: “I seek refuge from God from the 
cursed Satan,” which forms part of the Mu¬ 
hammadan daily prayer. It is called also 
'auzun hi-'Hah. [prayer.] 

TABARRUK The commu¬ 

tation for an offering incumbent upon a reli¬ 
gious medicant holding some endowment 
(wag/). 

TABA‘U ’T-TABPlN *1). 

Lit. * s The followers of th*e followers.” Tnose 
who conversed with the T&bi'un (which 
term is used for those who conversed with 
Companions of Muhammad). Traditions re¬ 
lated by them are received, but are of less 
authority than thoso related by persons who 
had seen the Prophet, [traditions.] 

TABlB A doctor of me¬ 

dicine. One who practises at-tibb t the “ science 
of medicine.” Hakim (lit. “ a philosopher ”) 
is also used to express a medical practi¬ 
tioner.” 

TABPCTN ( 0} *»U), pi. of Tabi‘. 
Those who conversed with the Associates or 
companions of Muhammad. The traditions 
which they related are of high authority and 
form part of the Sunnah or traditional law. 
[traditions,] 

TABLES OF THE LAW. Arabic 
Alwah (cNN), pi. of Lauh. The 
giving of the Law to Moses on tables is men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’in, Surah vii. 142: « We 
wrote for him (Moses) upon tables (alwab) a 
monition concerning every matter,* But 
Muslim doctors are not agreed as to the 
number of the tables. The commentators 
al-Jalalitn say that there were either seven 
or ten. [ten commandments.] 

TABCK A valley in 

Arabia, celebrated as the scene of one of 
Muhammad’s military expeditions, and as the 
place where he made a treaty with John the 
Christian prince of Ailah. [treaty.] 

TABtTT (1) The Ark of 

the Covenant, mentioned in the Qur’an, Surah 
ii. 249: “ Verily the sign of his (Saul’s) king- 
ship shall be that the Ark (7a6tir) shall come 
to you: and in it from your Lord, 

and the relics left by Moses and Aaron; the 
angels shall bear it.” 

Tdbut is the Hebrew J-72T1 Tebah used for 
Noah s Ark, and the Ark of bulrushes, 
Ex. ii. 3, and not .Iron, the word in 

the Bible for the Ark of the Covenant. 

The commentator, al-Baizawi, says the 
Sakinah was either the Taurat, or Books of 
Moses, or an idol of emeralds or rubies, the 
head and tail of which was like that of a 


goat, and the wings of feathers, and which 
uttered a feeble cry; and when the ark was 
sent after an enemy, then this was sent. But 
some say it was a representation of the pro¬ 
phets. 

Al-Jalalan say the relics left in the Ark 
were the fragments of the two tables of the 
Law, and the rod and robes and shoes of 
Moses, the mitre of Aaron, and the vase of 
manna, [ark op the covenant, sakinah.] 

(2) A coffin or bier for the burial of the 
dead. 

(3) The representation of the funeral of al- 
Husain. [ muharram.] 

(4) The box or ark in which the body of 
the child Moses was placed by his mother for 
fear of Pharaoh. See Qur’an, Surah xx. 39: 
“ When we spake unto thy mother wh&t was 
spoken : 1 Cast him into the ark : then cast 
him on the sea [the river], and the sea shall 
throw him on the shore: and an enemy to me 
and an enemy to him shall take him up.’ 
And I myself have made thee an object of 
love, That thou mightest be reared in mine 
eye.” 

TADBIR Post obit manu¬ 

mission of slaves. In its primitive sense it 
means looking forward to the event of a busi¬ 
ness. In the language of the law, it means a 
declaration of a freedom to be established 
after the master’s death. As when the 
master says to his slave, «Thou art free 
after my death.” The slave so freed is called 
a mudabbir. (Hamilton’s Hi day ah. voL i. 
p* 475.) [slavery.] y 

TAFAKKUR (>*#). Lit. “Con¬ 
templation or thought.” According to the 
Kitdbu ’l-Ta'nfdt, it is the lamp of the 
heart whereby a man sees his own evils or 
virtues, 

TAFSlR (,*-*). Lit. “ Explain* 

ing.” A term used for a commentary on any 
book, but especially for a commentary on the 
Qur’an, [commentaries.] 

at-TAQEABUN “ Mu¬ 

tual deceit.” The title of the 64th Surah of 
the Qur’an, the ixth verse of which begins 
thus: 

“ Tll « day when He shall gather you to¬ 
gether for the day of the assembly will be 
the day of Mutual Deceit.* 1 

That is, when the blessed will deceive or 
disappoint the damned by taking the places 
which they would have had in Paradise had 
they been true believers, and rice versa. 

TAQHLIB (s-Uf). An Arabian 

tribe who, on the first spread of Islam, were 
occupying a province in Mesopotamia and 
professing the Christian faith. The BanQ 
Taghlib sent an embassy to Muhammad, 
formed of sixteen men, some Muslima and 
some Christians. The latter wore crosses of 
gold. The Prophet made terms with the 
Christians, stipulating that they should them¬ 
selves continue in the profession of their 
religion, but should not baptize their children 


at-taghtis 

into Christian faith. (Sir W. Muir, from 

Katibu 7* Wdqxdxy p. Cl.) 

at-TAGHTIS A tern 

which occurs'in the Kashfu 'zAinun for 
“ baptism.” [injil, sighbah.J 

TAGHCT An idol men- 

tioned in the Qur’an . ... . % 

Surah iv. 64: “ Thoy believe in Jibt and 

T Sarah ii. 257-. “Whoso disbelieves in 
Taghiit and believes in God, he has got a 
firm handle, in which is no breaking off. 

Surah ii. 259: “But those who misbelieve 
their patrons are Taghut, these bring them 

forth to darkness ” _ . 

Jalilu ’d-din says T«<jhut was an idol o 

the Quraish, whom certain renegade Jews 
honoured in order to please the tr ^ e * . 

Mr. Lane observos that in the 
Sights the name is used to express the cteMi 
as well as an idol. 

TA HA (O’), The 66e *■?*? 

xxth Surah of the Qur'an, which be K inaw ‘ th 
fhese Arabic letters. Their meaning ia un¬ 
certain. Some fancy the first letter stands 
for tuba, “ beatitude," and the second for 
Hawiyah, the name of the !lowest pit b ,; 

Tab ia also, like M, and theEnglish hu , 
an interjection commanding silence and might 
“ here employed to enjoin a silent and reve¬ 
rential listening to the revelation to folio . 
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TAHA.LUF (cJdW)* The swear- 

J^bot? plaintiff and'defendant In a 
civil suit of both seller and purchaser. In a 
disagreement, if both should take an oath, 
the Q&zi must dissolve the sale, or con 
(Hamilton's Hidayah , vol. ui. p- o&O 

for & certain period in seclusion, 
ia used in the latter senBe for the seclusion of 
Muhammad on Mount Hira' when he is .up- 
posod to have received h ’ 8 . fir8 ‘ 

(Mishkat, book xxiv. c. v.) [ikbpiraTIO , 

qur’an]. 

tahabah (*/*)• “ Func¬ 

tion* including u>oru\ 

fihusl and miswik, aceounta of whlcb “® 
given under their respective articlea. [PDRl- 

FICATION.] 

TAHIR (^)- A woman in a 

state of purity, [fcriticatiok.] 

.. There is no deity hut God!" (Muhkat, 

b °AbQ Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said “ That person who recites 1 There is 
deity but God,’ one hundred times, shall re- 
ceive rewards equal to the emancipating of 
ten slaves, and shall have one hundred good 
deeds recorded to his account, and one hun¬ 
ted oi hi. .ins shall be blotted out, and the 


words shall he a protection from the devil.’ 
[ZIKR.] 

TAHMID (W). The ejaculation, 

“ al-Hamdu li-llnh!" ff')’ 

.‘God' be praised!" ( MiMat , book x. 

0h ‘Umar ihn Shu‘aib relates from Ma fore¬ 
fathers that the Prophet said, He-who reel 
‘God be praised,’ a hundred times in the 
morning and again a hundred timoa m the 
ovening, shall be like a person who has pro 
vided one hundred horsemon for a jihad, or 
‘ religious war.’ * 

TAHRlF The word used 

by ^u?ammad ( an ^ters for the supposed 
corruption of the Jewish and Chrirtiunjscrip- 
tures. [corruption or the bcripturks.J 

at-TAHRIM )• “ Th ® 

hibition.” The title ofthe 66th Surab ° f *|j® 
Qu' - an, which begins with the words : W y 
0 Prophet! dost thou forbid that which Qoi 
bath made lawful to thee, fr °“ ad « 8 "® 
please thy wives.” The object «* ^l. ®h*pU 
was to free Muhammad from his obligatio 
to his wife Hafsah, to whom he had; r0 '®"^ 
sworn to separate entirely from the Coptio 
Blave-girl Msriyah. 

TAHZlB A book of tra¬ 

dition. received by the Shi-ahs, compiled by 
Shaikh Abu Ja'far Muhammad, a h. 40b. 

at-TA’IP (wAWJ\). The name of a 

town, the capital of e district of the »ame 
name in Arabia, which Muhammad bM.eg^ 
a.h. 8, but the city wa. surroundwl by strong 
battlements and was provisioned for^ »°me 
months. The siege was, ra * ,e J 
Muhammad, after he had cut down 
burned it. celebrated ^neywrd*. rMmr. 
Life of Mahomty new ed. p. ) 

■ss-iaer 1 

the third century. Some of them embraced 
Judaism and some Christianity , while » por- 
tion remained pagans and erected a temple to 
the idol Fuls. The whole tribe eventually 
embraced Islam, A.n. 682, when ‘Ah was sent 

Bedouin Arab. 

W. sTn ‘Adi became a Muslim, »nd i. num- 
bered among the “Companions. 
tYw’s most famous act of liberality was that 

whiJh he showed to an ambassador of th. 

Greek Emperor, sent to demand of bim M 
present Jhis master, a hor.eofvery gre* 
price. The generous Arab, before he kne 
the object of this person’s mission, 8U “& bt ® r ® 
his horse to regale him, having uoth.ng at 
the time in hie house to serve m >‘. 'toad. 
It is also said that he often caused as many 
a. forty* camel, to be alaughtsred for the 
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entertainment of hla goaita and the poor 
Arabs of tho desert. 

TAJ (eU). “A crown; a diadem.” 

Tha Muslim Kh alifahs never wore a crown, 
word is therefore not used in Muslim 
theology, but it is used by the $ufi faqlrs for 
the cap worn by a leader of a religious 
order, which is generally of a conical shape. 
[xulah.] 

at-TAK A§TJR (JUoJl). « Multiply- 

ing.” The title of the cirad Surah of the 
Qur'&n, the opening veraeB of which are: 

u The desire of tncreait'ny riches oocupieth 

▼ou 

Till you oome to the grave." 

TAKBlR The expression, 

" Allahu alehar! ” MM), « God is 
▼erv great I ” (Mishkdt, book x. ch. ii.) 

The eiaculation frequently occurs in the 
daily liturgy and in the funeral office. 
[r*AT*ltJ 

TAKBlRU 'T-TAHRlMAH 

The first takbir in the 
liturgical prayer, said standing, after the recital 
of which the worshipper must give himself 
up entirely to worship, [fbatxr, taxbir.] 



TA&BARUJ (CjW). An arrange¬ 
ment entered into by some heirs-at-law with 
others for their share of the inheritance, in 
consideration of some specific thing which 
excludes them from inheritance. (Hamilton’s 
Hiddyahy vol. iii. p. 201.) 

at-TAKWIR “The 

Folding-uj).” The titlo of the Lxxxiat Surah 
of the Qur an, which opens a solemn announce¬ 
ment of. the Judgment Day by the words: 
“ When tho snn shall bo folded up" 


TAKYAH Lit “A pillow ; 

a place of repose. Used in all Muhammadan 
countries for— 

(1) A place in which some celebrated saint 
has stayed. In Central Asia, these places 
are often merely marked by a few stones and 
* flag, but they are held sacred. 

(2) A monastery, or religious house, in 
which faqlrs and ascetics reside, as the Tak- 
yahs at Constantinople and Cairo. 

W A hostel or rest-house, as the T&kyah 
at Damascus, which is a hostel for pilgrims. 
Dr. Robinson describes it as a large quad¬ 
rangular enclosure, divided into two courts, 
in the southern court of which there is a 
large mosque. Around the wall of the court 
runs a row of cells, with a portico or gallery 
of columns in front. This takyah was founded 
by Sultan Salim, a.d. 1516. (Rtsearcke» t 
vol iii. p. 459.) 

TALAQ (j&). (1) The sentence 

of divorce, [divorce.] (2) The title of the 
Lxvth Surah of the Qur an which treats of 
the subject of divorce. 

TALBTYAH Lit. u Waiting 

or standing for orders.” The recitation of 
the following words during the pilgrimago to 
Makkah : “ Labbaika! Aflahummah t Lab- 
baika ! Labbaika / Ld Sharika taka ! Labbai¬ 
ka l Inna 'l-hamda wa-ni'amata taka l Wa 7- 
mutka ! La Sharika-taka / ” “ I stand up for 
Thy service, 0 God 1 I stand up! I stand 
npf There is no partner with Thee 1 I 
stand up for Thy service I Vorily Thine is 
the praise, the beneficence, and the kingdom ! 
There is no partner with Thee I " 

From the Mishkdt (hook xi. ch. ii. pt. 1), it 
appears that this hymn was in use amongst 
the idolaters of Arabia before Muhammad’s 
time, [hajj.] 

TALHAH (£*11), son of ‘TJb&idu 

Hah, the Quraish, was a grand-nephew of 
Abu Bakr. He was a distinguished Compa¬ 
nion, and was honoured with the position of 
ono of the ‘Asharah Mubashshurahy or “ ten 
patriarchs of the Muslim faith.” He saved 
the life of Muhammad at the battle of Uhud. 
He was slain in the fight of the Camel, a.h, 
36, aged 64, and was buried at al-Basrah. 

TALIB Lit . “ One who 

seeks.” An inquirer. A term generally 
used for a student of divinity, is Tdlibu 7- 
*itm. 

TALISMAN. Arabic (,*-&) tiU 

sam ; pi. fiulasim. The English word is a cor¬ 
ruption of the Arabic. A term applied to 
mystical characters, and also to seals and 
stones upon which such characters lire 
engraved or inscribed. The characters are 
astrological, or of some other magical kind. 
Talismans are used as charms against evil, 
for the preserving from enchantment or from 
accident; they arc also sometimes buried 
with a hidden treasure to protect it. faicuLl^r, 

EXORCISM. - ] 


TALKING 


TANFIL 


TALKING. [CONVBR8A.TIOW.] 

TALMUD. The traditional law 

of the Jews. From Heb. “TO 1 ? lamad , “to 

learn.” The learning of the Rabbis. Mr. 
Emanuel Deutsch says:— 

“ It seems as if Muhammad had breathed 
from his childhood almost the air of contem¬ 
porary Judaism, as is found by us crystallized 
in the Talmud, the Targum and the Midrash. 

m m • * * 

“It ia not merely parallelisms, reminis¬ 
cences, allusions, technical terms, and the 
like of Judaism, its law and dogma and cere¬ 
mony, its Halacha and its Haggadah (its law 
and legend), which we*6nd in the Koran; but 
we think Islam neither more nor less than 
Judaism as adapted to Arabia—plus the 
Apostleship of Jesus and Muhammad.” 

(Literary Remains , p. 64.) 

How much Muhammad was indebted to the 
Jewish Talmud for his doctrines, ethics, and 
ceremonial, is shown in an essay by the 
Jewish Rabbi, Abraham Geiger, in answer to 
the question put by the University at Bonn: 

“ Inquiratur in fontes Alcorani sen legia Mo- 
hammedic® eos, qui ex Judaismo derivandi 
sunt,” of which a German translation has 
appeared, Was hat Mohammed aus dem Juden- 
thunie aufgenommen f (Bonn, 1833), and is 
treated of in the present work in the article 
On JUDAISM. 

The Talmud consists of two parts: The 
Mishna, or the text (what is called in Arabic 
the Matn), and the Gemara, or Commentary 
(Arabic Sharh). These two form the Tal¬ 
mud.) 

The Mishna (from Shanah , to“ repeat”) or 
the oral law of the Jews, was not committed 
to writing until about the year A.D. 190, by 
Rabbi Judah, although it is said it was first 
commenced by Rabbi Akibah, a.d. 130. 

The Gemara (Jit. “ that which is perfect ) 
are two commentaries on the Mishna. The 
one compiled by Rabbi Jochonam at Jeru¬ 
salem about the middle of the third century, 
and the other by Rabbi Ashe at Babylon, 
about the middle of the sixth. ... 

Canon Farrar ( Life of Chrut , voL n. 

E . 848), says: “ Anything more utterly un- 
istorical than the Talmud, cannot be con¬ 
ceived. It is probable that no human writ¬ 
ings ever confounded names, dates, and facts, 
with more absolute indifference.” 

And doubtless it is this unsatisfactory 
feature in the Talmud of the Jews which, to 
a great extent, accounts for the equally 
unhistorical character of the Qur’an. 

For information on the Talmud, the English 
reader can consult the following works: The 
Talmud , by Joseph Barklay, LUD., Bishop of 
Jerusalem, 1878; A Talmudic Miscellany , by 
Paul Isaac Hershon, 1880; Selections from the 
Talmud , by H. Polono: The Talmud , an 
article in the Quarterly Review , October, 
1867, by Emanuel Deutsch; The Talmud , a 
chapter in The Home and Synagogue of the 
Modem Jew (Religious Tract Society). A 
complete translation of the Talmud is being 
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undertaken by Mr. P. I. Hershon. See Dr. 
Farrar’s Preface to the Talmudic Miscellany . 

TALQlN (<***?)• Lit. “Instruct¬ 
ing.” An exhortation or instruction imparted 
by a religious teacher. It is specially used 
for the instruction given at the grave of a 
departed Muslim, at the close of the burial 
service, when one of the mourners draws 
near the middle of the grave, addresses the 
deceased, and says :— 

“ 0 servant of God, and child of a female 
servant of God. 

“ 0 son of such an one, remember the faith 
you professed on earth to the very last; this 
is your witness that there is no deity but 
God, and that certainly Muh&nmiad i* His 
Apostle, and that Paradise and Hell and the 
Resurrection from the dead are real; that 
there will be a Day of Judgment; and say : 4 1 
confess that God is my Lord, Islam my reli¬ 
gion, Muhammad (on whom be the mercy and 
peace of God) my Prophet, the Qur’an my 
guide, the Ka‘bah my Qiblah, and that Mus¬ 
lims are my brethren.’ 0 God, keep him (the 
deceased) firm in his faith, and widen his 
grave, and make his examination (by Mnnkir 
and Nakir) easy, and exalt him and. have 
mercy on him, O Thou most Meroiful 1 ” 
[buriau] 

TlLtTT (u^). [saul.] 
TAMATTU' ($***)■ Lit. “ Reaping 

advantage.” The act of performing the 
4 Umrah until its completion, and then per¬ 
forming the Hajj as a separate ceremony, 
thus reaping the advantages of both, [hajj, 
men ah.] 

TAMIM ( f •***). An independent 

Arab tribe of Makkan origin who occupied 
the north-eastern desert of Najd. They 
fought by the side of Muhammad at Makkah 
and Hunain. 

TAMJlD (o*^*J). The expression, 
«La haula wa Id quwwata ilia bi-’lldhi V 
‘altyi ’/-‘usim ” (Jett ^ 

“There is no power and strength 
butin God, the High one, the Great.” (J/isA- 
kat, book x. ch. ii.) 

Abu Hurairah relates that the Prophet 
said, “Recite very frequently, ‘There is no 
power and strength but in God,’ for these 
words are one of the treasures of Paradise. 
For there is no escape from God but with 
God. And God will open for the reciter 
thereof seventy doors of escape from evil, the 
least of which is poverty.” 

TANiSUKS (1) ^ Mq * 

Hammadan law, the death of one heir after 
another before the partition of an inheritance. 

(2) At-Tandsukk. The metempsychosis or 
Pythagorean system of the transmigration of 
souls, a doctrine held by the Hindus and 
Buddhists, but forming no part of the Muham¬ 
madan system. 

TANFIL “ Plundering in 

religious warfare.” Commended in the Qnr’in, 
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Sfirah Tiii. 1; ** They will question thee about 
the spoils. Say: The spoils are God’s and I 
the Apostle’s.” 

TAQARRUB Lit. “ Seek¬ 

ing admittance or striving to draw near.” A 
term used to express the desire of propitiating j 
the Deity by prayer, almsgiving, or sacrifice, j 

TAQDlR (^***0. Lit . “To mea¬ 
sure.” The doctrine of Fate or Predestina¬ 
tion, al- Qjadr. [predestination.] 

TAQlYAH (**»), Lit. “Guarding 

oneself.” A Shi'ah doctrine. A pious fraud 
whereby the Shi'ah Muslim believes he is 
justified in either smoothing down or in 
denying tho peculiarities of his religious 
belief, in order to save himself from religious 
persecution. A Shrah can, therefore, pass 
himself off as a Sunni to escape persecution. 

The Shi'ah traditionists relate that certain 

P ersons inquired of the Imam $adiq if the 
'rophet had ever practised taqiya A, or “re¬ 
ligious dissimulation,” and the Imam replied, 

“ Not after this verse was sent down to the 
Prophet, namely, Surah v. 71: ‘0 thou 

Apostle l publish the whole of what has been 
revealed to thee from thy Lord ; if thou do it 
not, thou hast not preached His message, and 
God will not defend thee from wicked men; 
for God guides not the unbelieving people.’ 
When the Most High became surety for the 
Prophet against harm, then he no longer dis¬ 
simulated, although before this revelation ap¬ 
peared he had occasionally done so.” (The 
IJayatu 7- Qu/ub , Merrick’s ed., p. 96.) 

[ SHI 1 All.] 

TAQLlD (j Lit - “Winding 

round.” (1) Putting a wreath round a victim 
destined to be slain at Makkah. (2) Girding 
with a sword, as a sign of investiture of a 
high dignitary. (2) A term used in Muham¬ 
madan law for the following of a religious 
leader without due inquiry. 

TAQWA [abstinence.] 

TARAWlH The plural of 

fartoiA, “ Rest.” The prayers, of usually 
twenty rak‘ahs, recited at night during the 
month of Ramazan; so called because the 
congregation sit down and rest after every 
fourth rak‘ah and every second u Salami 

[RAMAZAN.] 

'' TARIKAH (&y). A legacy, a 

bequest, an inheritance. 

at-TARIQ (j \JU\). “ The night- 

comer.” The title of the Lxxxvith Surah of 
the Qur’an, beginning thus : 

“ By the heaven, and by the night-comer l 
But what shall teach thee 
What the night-comer is? 

’Tia the star of piercing radiance ” 

According to al-Wahidi, these words were 
revealed when Abu Talib, at the time of the 
evening meal, was startled by a shooting 
star. Nbldeke, however, observes that the 
three verses seem rather to apply to a planet 
or a fixed star of particular brightness. 


TARIQAH (4hL). “ A path/* A 

term used by the Suns for the religious life, 
[sun.] 

TARWTYAH (hpf). Lit. “ Satis¬ 
fying thirst,” or, according to some, “giving 
attention.” The eighth day of the pilgrim¬ 
age ; so called either because the pilgrims 
give their camels water on this day, or be¬ 
cause Abraham gave attention (rawwa) to the 
vision wherein he was instructed to sacrifice 
his son Ishmael (?) on this day. 

TA$AWWUF (Uy*). A word 

used to express the doctrines of the $ufis or 
Muhammadan mystics. $ufiism. The word 
does not occur in the celebrated Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary, the Qamus, which was compiled A.H. 
817, nor in the St'hdh, a.h. 893. [sufi.] 

TASBlH (1) The ejacula¬ 

tion, “ Subhdna ’link!” (alll yW-), 
“ I extol the holiness of God! ” or “ 0 Holy 
God I ” A most meritorious ejaculation, which, 
if recited one hundred times, night and morn¬ 
ing, is said by the Prophet to atone for man’s 
sins, however many or great. (Mishkat , book 
x. ch, ii.) 

(2) A Rosary, [rosart, zikr.] 

TASHAHHUD (j***). Lit “ Tes¬ 
timony.” A declaration of the Muslim faith 
recited during the stated prayers, immediately 
after the Tahiyah , in the same attitude, but 
with the first finger of the right hand ex¬ 
tended, as a witness to the Unity of God. It 
rs as follows: “ I testify that there is no deity 
but God, and I testify that Muhammad is the 
Messenger of God.” It is also used as an 
expression of faith upon a person becoming 
a Muhammadan. (Mishkat, book iv. ch. xvi.) 
[praters.] 



TASHRlQ (<Jkr**»). Lit “ Drying 

flesh in the sun.” A name given to three 
days after the sacrifice at Makkah during the 
Pilgrimage, either because the flesh of the 
victim is then dried, or because they are not 
slain until sunrise, [hajj.] 

TASLlM (f» cl- >). The benediction 

at the close of the usual form of prayer, 11 At- 
salamu *alaikum wa rafrmatH lldhl 
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TA8MI‘ 


un “ The peace and mercy of 

God be with yon.” [praters.] 



TASMl* (C**- 1 )- The following 

ejaculation whicti is recited by the Im&m in 
the daily prayora: “ God hears him who 
praises Him.” [praters.] 

TASMIYAH Lit. “ Giving a 

name‘s (1) A title given to the Basmallak , or 
the initial*sentence ,''** In the name of God, the 
Compassionate, the Merciful.” This ocours 
at the commencement of each chapter or 
Surah of the Qur’an, with the exception of 
the ixth Surah, [qcr’an.] (2) Also used 
at the commencement of any religious act 
(except sacrifice), such as prayer, ablutions, 
«c. (3) The usual “ grace before meat,” 

amongst Muslims, [bismillah.] 

TASNlM Lit. “ Anything 

convex and shelving at both sides. The 
name of a fountain in Paradise mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Surafi lxxxiii. 28: “Mingled 
therewith shall be the waters of Than iiw. 

TA§WlB Repeating the 

phrase, “ A$-$alatu khairun mina 'n-naum ” 
(i.e. “Prayer is better than sleep”), in the 
Az&n for the early morning prayer, [ax an, 

[prater.] 

TATAWWU‘ (g^). An act of 

supererogation. A term which includes both 
the sunnah and naji actions of the Muslim 
(q.v.). 

at-TATFIF (U^LaN). “ Giving 
Short Measure.” The title of the L xxxni rd 
Surah of the Qur’an, beginning with the 
words: 

u Woe to those who stint the measure : 

Who when they take by measure from 
others, exact the full; 

But when they mete to them or weigh to 
them, minish— fl . 

Have they no thought that they shall be 
raised again 
For a great day.* 

We learn from the Itgan that some com¬ 
mentators see in this passage allusions to 


Madinah circumstances, and consequently 
think that the Surah, or at least part of it, 
was^revealed in that town. But in connec¬ 
tion with such obviously Makkan verses, as 
80 and following, where it is said: 

“ The sinners, indeed, laugh the faithful to 
scorn, 

And when they pass by them, they wink at 
one another, 

And when they return to their own people, 
they return jestingi 

And when they see them, they say, 4 Verily 
these are the erring ones 91 — 

it appears evident, that the pride and arro¬ 
gance of the Makkans, founded on their ill- 
gotten wealth, is contrasted with the humble 
and precarious condition of the followers of 
Muhammad, to convey at the same time a 
solemn warning, that the positions will be 
reversed on the Great Day of Reckoning. 

TATHlR (A purifying or 

cleansing of anything which is ceremonially 
unclean. For example, if a dog drinks from 
a vessel, it becomes na/ti, or 44 impure,” but 
it can be purified ( tatfiir ) by washing it seven 
times. A mosque which has been defiled can 
be cleansed with dry earth or water, and by 
recitals from the Qur’an. If the boots on the 
feet have been defiled, they can be purified 
by rubbing them on dry earth. 

Bara’ ibn 4 Azib says that Muhammad 
taught that the micturation of an animal 
lawful for food does not render clothes ■cere¬ 
monially unclean. ( Mishkdt , book iii. ch. 
ix.) [purification .] 

TATTOOING. Muhammad for¬ 
bade the custom of the idolaters of Arabia to 
prick the hands of their women and to rub 
the punctures over with wood, indigo, and 
other colours. (Mishk'&t, book xii. oh. i. 
pt. 1.) 

TAUBAH (ty). (1) Repentance. 

(2) At-Taubah t a title of the ixth Surah of 
the Qur’an, [pardon, repentance.] 

at-TAUBATU ’N-NA$tTH 
Cy- 43 ')- Lit. “ Sincere repentance." 
A term used by divines for true repentance 
of the heart, as distinguished from that only 
of the lips. 

TAUHlD A term used to 

express the unity of the Godhead, which is the 
great fundamental basis of the religion of 
Muhammad, [god.] 

TAUJIH (<wy). Any pious eja- 

culation recited by the pious before or after 
the Takhir. ( Mishkdt , book iv. ch. xii.) 
[prater.] 

TAURAT («,/). The title riven 

in the Qur an (Surah iii. 2), and in all Mu* 
bammadan works, for the Books of Moses. 

It is the Hebrew TT^\F\ Torah/* the Law." 
The author of the Ktuhfu ’*-£*nin (the 
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bibliographical dictionary of 9ijl EfcaUfah), 
uyi:— 

u The Taurit is the inspired book which 
God gf-. re to Moses, and of which there are 
three well-known editions. (1) The Taurdtu 
’i-Saba* in, 4 the Torah of the Seventy,’ which 
was translated from the Hebrew into Greek 
by seventy-two learned Jews. (It is admitted 
by Ohristian writers ;that the Law, i.e. the 
Pentateuch, alone was translated first). It 
has since been translated into Syriac and 
Arabic. (2) The Taurdtu 7-CJomTm tea Bab- 
bdniyin, ‘ the Taurit of the learned doctors 
and rabbins.* (8) The Taurdtu ' t-Sdmirah , 
* The Samaritan Pentateuch.' ” 

The same writer says the learned who have 
examined these editions of the Taurit, found 
that although they agreed with each other 
and taught the unity of God, they do not 
contain an account of the stated prayers, 
the fast, the pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and 
almsgiving, nor anything regarding heaven 
or hell, which is, he adds, a proof of the 
Taurat having been altered by the Jews. 
(Kashfu 'x-Zunun, Flttgel's edition, vol. il 
p. 469.) 

Although Muhammad professed to establish 
the Taurat of Moses (see Qur'an, Surahs il 
180; iil 78; iv. 186), it would appear from 
the Traditions that he did not view with 
favour the reading of it in bis presence. 

It is related that ‘Umar once brought a copy 
of the Taor&t to the Prophet, and said, “ This 
is a copy of the Taurat.” Muhammad was 
silent, and ‘Umar was about to read some 
portions of it. Then Abu Bakr said, “Your 
mother weeps for you. Don’t you see the 
Prophet’s face look angry.” Then ‘Umar 
looked, and he saw the Prophet was angry, 
and he said, “ God protect me from the anger 
of God and of His Apostle. I am satisfied 
with God as my Lord, Islam as my creed, and 
Muhammad as my Prophet” Then Muham¬ 
mad said, “ If Moses were alive and found my 
prophecy, he would follow me.” [old txs- 
Tucurr.J 

at-TAUWAB (yU), Literally 
“ One who turns frequently,” hence “ the Re¬ 
lenting.” One of the ninety-nine names or 
attributes of God. Preceded by the article, 
as a name of God, it occurs four times in the 
Sftratu 1-Baqarah (il 86, 61,122, 166), and 
twice in the Suratu ’t-Taubah (ix. 106, 119). 
In three of these passages, God's relenting 
mercy is illustrated by striking instances 
taken from ancient and contemporaneous his¬ 
tory, vis. in the case of Adam, of the Jews 
after their worshipping the golden calf, and 
of the three men who did not accompany 
Muhammad in the expedition to Tabfik, and 
who, put under interdiction after his return, 
were not released from it till after fifty days 
of penance. 

Sarah il 85; “ And words of prayer learned 
Adam from his Lord: and God relented to¬ 
wards him; verily, He is the Relenting, the 
MetcifuL” 

S0rah U. 61: “ And remember when Moses 
said to his people: * 0 my people! verily ye 


have sinned to your own hurt, by your taking 
to yourself the calf to worship it: Re turned 
then to your Creator, and slay the guilty 
among you; this will be best for you with 
your Creator.' So he relented towards you: 
verily He is the Relenting , the Merciful” 

Surah iv. 119: “He has also turned in 
Mercy unto the three who were left behind, 
so that the earth, spacious as it is, became 
too strait for them; and their souls became 
so straitened within them, that there was no 
refoge from God but unto Himself. Then 
was He turned to them that they might turn 
to Him. Verily, God is He that tumefA, the 
Merciful” 

In the other places, mentioned above, and 
in two more (SQrahs xxiv. 10, and xlix. 12), 
where the word ie used as an adjective with¬ 
out the article, it describes God as ever 
ready to turn in forgiveness to man in general 
and to the Muslim in particular, if they turn 
in repentance unto him. 

TAWAF The ceremony 

of circumambulating the Ka‘bah seven times, 
three times in a quick step and four at the 
ordinary pace. It is enjoined in the Qur’&n, 
SOrah xxii. 27. Shaikh ‘Abdu '1-Haqq says 
it was the custom of the Arabian idolaters to 
perform the tawdf naked, [hajj.] 

TA'WIZ (A»yu-). Lit. “ To flee for 

refuge.” An amulet or charm. A gold or 
silver case, inclosing quotations from the 
Qur'an or Hadi$, and worn upon the breast, 
arm, neck, or waist, [amulet.] 

TAXATION. There are three 

words used for taxation in Muslim books of 
law. (1) *UsHr (yix), “the tenth”; (2) 
£h ar V "land revenue”; (8) Jizyah 
(^ive*)* “ capitation tax.” 

(1) Lands, the proprietors of which become 
Muslims, or which the Imam divides among 
the troops, are *Ushri, or subject to tithe, 
because it is necessary that something 
should be imposed and deducted from the 
subsistence of Muslims, and a tenth is the 
proportion most suitable to them, as that 
admits the construction of an oblation or 
act of piety ; and also, because this is the 
most equitable method, since in this way the 
amount of what is levied depends upon the 
actual product of the lands. 

(2) Lands, on the other hand, which the Imam 
subdues by force of arms and then restores 
to the people of the conquered territory, are 
&$ardjt, or subject to tribute, because it is 
necessary that something be imposed and 
deducted from the subsistence of infidels, 
and tribute is the most suitable to their 
situation, as that bears the construction of 
a punishment, since H is a sort of hardship, 
the tax upon tribute land being due from 
the proprietor, although he should not have 
cultivated it. It ie to be remarked, however, 
that MakkAh is excepted from this rule, as 
Mu hamm ad conquered that territory by force 
of arms, and then restored it to the Inhabi¬ 
tants without imposing tribute. 
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It ia written in the Jami'u 'f-SagMr that 
all land subdued by force of arms, if 
watered by canals cut by the Gontiles, is 
subject to tribute, wbethor the Imam havo 
divided it among the troops, or rostored it 
to the original inhabitants; and if there bo 
no canals, but the land bo watered by 
springs, which rise within, it is subject to 
tithe, in cither case, because tithe is pecu¬ 
liar to productive land, that is, land capable 
of cultivation, and which yields increase, and 
the increase producod from it is occasioned 
by water. The standard, therefore, by which 
tribute is due is the land being watered by 
tribute wator, namely,rivers, and the standard 
by which titho is due is the land being watered 
by tithe water, namely, springs. 

If a person cultivate waste lands, the im¬ 
position of tithe or tribute upon it (according 
to Abu Yusuf) is determined by the neigh¬ 
bouring soils; in other words, if the neigh¬ 
bouring lands be subject to tithe, a tithe ia 
to be imposed upon it, or tribute if they be 
subject to tribute; because the rule respect¬ 
ing anything is determined by what is nearest 
to it; as in the case of a house, for instance, 
the rule with respect to it extonds to its 
court-yard, although it be not the owner’s 
immediate property. The tribute established 
and imposed by ‘Umar upon the lands of al- 
‘Iraq was adjusted as follows Upon every 
jarib of land through which water runs (that 
is to say, which is capable of cultivation) one 
«d‘ and one dirham , and upon every jarib 
of pasture-land five dirhams , and upon every 
jarib of gardens and orchards ten dirhams, 
provided they contain vines and date-trees. 

This rule for tribute upon arable and 
pasture lands, gardens, and orchards, ia 
taken from ‘Umar, who fixed it at the rates 
above-mentioned, none contradicting him; 
wherefore it is considered as agreed to by 
all the Companions. Upon all land of any 
other description (such as pleasure-grounds, 
saffron-fields, and so forth) is imposed a 
tribute according to ability ; since, although 
‘Umar has not laid down any particular rulo 
with respect to them, yet as he has made 
ability the standard of tribute upoii arable 
land, so in the same manner, ability is to be 
regarded in lands of any other description. 
The learned in the law allego that the utmost 
extent of tribute is one half of the actual 
product, nor is it allowable to exact more ; 
but the taking of a half is no more than 
strict justice, and is not tyrannical, because, 
as it is lawful to take the whole of the per¬ 
sons and property of infidels, and to dis¬ 
tribute them among the Muslims, it follows 
that taking half their incomes is lawful a 
fortiori. 

(8) Jityah, or capitation-tax, is of two kinds. 
The first species is that which is established 
voluntarily, and by composition, the rate of 
which is ‘such as may be agreed upon by 
both parties. The second is that which the 
Imam himself imposes, where he conquers 
infidels, and then confirms them in their 
possessions, the common rate of which is 
fixed by his imposing upon every avowedly 
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rich person a tax of forty-eight dirhams per 
annum, or four dirhams per month; and 
upon every person in middling circumstances 
twenty-four dirhams per annum, or two 
dirhams per month ; and upon the labouring 
poor twelve dirhams per annum, or one 
dirham per month. 

(For further information see Raddn 7- 
Mxihtar, vol. ii. 7 ; Fatdu'u-i-*Afamgiri, ii. 860; 
Hiddyah , vol. i. 102.) 

TAYAMMUM ( r W). Lit. “In- 

tending or proposing to do a thing.” The 
ceremony of ablution performed with sand 
instead of water, as in the case of wazu'. The 
permission to nso sand for this purpose, when 
water cannot bo obtained, is granted in the 
Qur’un, Surah v. 9:— 

“ If ye cannot find water, then take fine 
surface sand and wipo your faces and your 
hands therewith. God docs not wish to make 
any hindrance for you.” 

It is related in the Traditions that Muham¬ 
mad said ? “ God has made mo greater than 
all proceeding prophets, inasmuch as my 
ranks in worship are like the ranks of angels; 
nnd the wholo earth is fit for my people to 
worship on; and the very dust of the earth 
is fit for purification when water cannot be 
obtained. (Mishkdt, book iii. ch. xi.) 

Tayummwn , or “purification by sand,” ia 
allowable under the following circumstances: 
(1) When water cannot be procured except at 
a distance of about two miles ; (2) in case of 
sickness when the use of wator might be in¬ 
jurious ; (3) when water cannot be obtained 
without incurring danger from an enemy, a 
beast, or a reptile; and (4) when on the 
occasion of the prayers of a Feast day or at a 
j funeral, the worshipper is late and has no 
I time to perform the wazu’. On ordinary days 
J this substitution of tayammum for wafu' is not 
allowable, [wazu'.] 

TA'ZlAH (ky*). Lit. “A conso¬ 
lation.” A representation or model of the 
tomb of Hasan and Husain at Kfcrbala’, car¬ 
ried in procession at the Muharram by the 
Shl‘ahs. It is usually made of a light 
frame of wood-work, covered with paper, 
painted and ornamented, and illuminated 
within and without. It is sometimes of con¬ 
siderable size and of elaborate execution ac¬ 
cording to the wealth of the owner, [mubar- 
ram.] 
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TA'ZIB (*ys). Prom W, “to 

censure or repel" That discretionary cor¬ 
rection which is administered for offences, for 
which Haddy or “ fixed punishment," has not 
been appointed. 

According to the Sunni law the following 
are the leading principles of Ta'xlr:— 

T«‘*ir, in its primitive sense, means “ pro¬ 
hibition," and also “instruction n ; in Law it 
signifies an infliction undetermined in its 
degree by the law, on account of the right 
either of God, or of the individual; and the 
occasion of it is any offence for which badd , 
or ** stated punishment," has not been ap¬ 
pointed, whether that offence consist in word 
or deed. 

(1) Chastisement is ordained by the law, 
the institution of it being established on the 
authority of the Qur’an, which enjoins men 
to chastise their wives, for the purpose 
of correction and amendment; and the same 
also occurs in the Traditions. It is, more¬ 
over, reoorded that the Prophet chastised a 
person who had called another perjured; and 
all the Companions agree concerning this. 
Reason and analogy, moreover, both evince 
that chastisement ought to be inflicted for 
acts of an offensive nature, in such a manner 
that men may not become habituated to the 
commission of such acts; for if they were, 
they might by degrees be led into the per* 
petration of others more atrocious. It is 
also written in the Fatawa-UTimur Tashi of 
Im&m SirukJjsh, that in to<zir y or “ chastise¬ 
ment,'" nothing is fixed or determined, but 
that the degree of it is left to the discretion 
of the Qa?i, because the design of it is cor¬ 
rection, and the dispositions of men with 
respect to it are different, some being suf¬ 
ficiently corrected by reprimands, whilst 
others, store obstinate, require confinement, 
and even blows. 

(2) In the Fatawa-i-Shafti it is said that 
there are four orders or degrees of chastise¬ 
ment :—First, the chastisement proper to the 
most noble of the noble (or, in other words, 
princes and men of learning), whioh consists 
merely in admonition, as if the Q&zi were to 
say to one of them, “ I understand that you 
have done thus, or thus,” so as to make him 
ashamed. Secondly, the chastisement proper 
to the noble (namely, commanders of armies, 
and chiefs of districts), which may be per¬ 
formed in two ways, either by admonition (as 
above), or by jarr> that is, by dragging the 
offender to the door and exposing him to 
scorn. Thirdly, the chastisement proper to 
the middle order (consisting of merchants 
and shopkeepers), which may be performed 
by jarr (as above), and also by imprison¬ 
ment ; and Fourthly, the chastisement proper 
to the lowest order in the community, which 
may be performed by jarr , or by imprison¬ 
ment, and also by blows, 

(3) It is recorded from Abu Yfisnf that the 
ruler of a country may inflict chastisement 
by means of property, that is, by tBe exaction 
of a small sum in the manner of a fine, pro¬ 
portioned to the offence; but this doctrine is 
rejeoted by many of the learned. 
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(4) Im&m Timflr Taahi says that ohaetitf- 
ment, where it is incurred purely an the right 
of God, may he inflicted by any person what¬ 
ever; for Aba Ja‘fsr Hinduani, being asked 
whether a man, finding another in the act of 
adultery with his wife, might slay him, re- 

E lied, “ If the husband know that expostu- 
ition and beating will be sufficient to deter 
the adulterer from a future repetition of hie 
offence, he must not slay him ; but if he sees 
reason to suppose that nothing hut death 
will prevent a repetition of the offence, in 
such case it is allowed to the husband to 
slay that man: and if the woman were con¬ 
senting to his act, it is allowed to her husband 
to slay her also ; n from which it ap]>ears that 
any man is empowered to chastise another 
by blows, even though there be no magistrate 
present. He has demonstrated this fully in 
the Muntafi 1 : and the reason of it is that the 
chastisement in question is of the class of 
the removal of evil with the hand, and the 
Prophet has authorized every person to re¬ 
move evil with the hand, as he has said: 
“ Whosoever among ye see the evil, let him 
remedy it with his own hands; but if he he 
unable so to do, let him forbid it with his 
tongue.” Chastisement, therefore, is evidently 
Contrary to punishment, since authority to 
inflict the latter does not appertain to any but 
a magistrate or a judge. This speoiee of chas¬ 
tisement is also contrary to the chastisement 
which is incurred on aocount of the right of 
the individual (such as in oases of slander, 
and so forth), since that depends upon the 
oomplaint of the injured party, whenoe no 
person can inflict it but the magistrate, even 
under a private arbitration, where the plain¬ 
tiff and defendant may have referred the 
decision of the matter to any third person. 

(5) Chastisement, in any instance in whioh 
it is authorized by the law, is to be inflioted 
where the Imam sees it advisable. 

(6) If a person accuse of whoredom a male 
or female slave, an unmu ’ l-walad , or an infidel, 
he is to be chastised, beoause this accusation 
is an offensive accusation, and punishment for 
slander is not incurred by it, as the condition, 
namely, Ih$an (or marriage in the sense which 
induces punishment for slander), is not at¬ 
tached to the accused : chastisement, there¬ 
fore, is to be inflicted. And in tho same 
manner, if any person accuse a Muslim of 
any other thing than whoredom (that is, 
abuse him, by calling him a reprobate, or a 
villain, or an infidel, or a thief), chastisement 
is incurred, because he injures a Muslim 
and defames him ; and punishment ( hadd ) 
cannot be considered as due from analogy, 
since analogy has no concern with the 
necessity of punishment: chastisement, there¬ 
fore, is to be inflicted. Whore the aggrieved 
party is a slave, or so forth, the chastisement 
must be inflicted to the extremity ol it: but 
in the case of abuse of a Muslim, the 
measure of the chastisement is left to the 
discretion of the magistrate, be it more or 
less ; and whatever he sees proper let him 
inflict. 
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m If a person abuse * MoiUm, by calling 
him an mi, or * bog, in thia casechas¬ 
tisement ia not incurred, because those ex- 
preaaiona are in no reapect defamatory 
the person towards whom they ere used, 
beingevident that be ia neither an aaa nor a 
hog. Some allege that, in our time, chas¬ 
tisement ia inflicted, aince, m the modern 
aooeptation, ealUng a man an aaa or n hog 
ia h®ld to be abuee. Others, 
it U eateemed anch only where the P««on 
towarda whom anch repression, aw naed 
hanoena to be of d gnified rank (anoh aa a 
K or a man of letter.), in which earn 
chastisement mnat be inflicted upon the 
abnaer, a. by ao .peaking he expo'e. that 
peraon of rank to contempt ! but if he be 
only a common peraon. ehaatiaement ia not 
Ked: and thi. i. the moat approved 

d °(8) il The greateat number of stripes in 
ehaatiaement ia thirty-nine (aoe 2 Cor. xi. 2 ), 
and the amalle.t number is three. This a 
according to Abu Hanifab and Imam Mu¬ 
hammad. Abh Yusuf says that the greateat 
number of etripea in ehaatiaement ia aeyentjr- 
flve. The reatriction to thirty-nine stripes “ 
founded on a aaying of the Prophet. Th 
who .ball inflict acourging to the 
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mxn who -- 

amount of puniahment, m a case where pun- 
iabment ia not established, ahall be accounted 


ISDmeDV H Uvt wwaunwaav-f -- 

an aggravator" (meaning a wanton aggTX 
ratw of puniahment), from which aaying it 
i. to be inferred that the infliction of a tram- 
her of atripe. in ehaatiaement, to the same 
amount aa in punishment, is unlawful .and 
thia being admitted, Abu IJanifah and I™am 
Muhammad, in order to determine the utmost 
extent of ehaatiaement, oonaider what is the 
anialleat'puniahment: and tbia is puniahment 
for alander with reapect to a , ' a ^ e ’ *’ 

forty atnpea; thoy therefore deduct there¬ 
from one atripe, and °a»“bliah thirty-nine aa 
the greateat number to be inflicted m cha - 
tiaement. Abu Yuauf, on the other hand 
haa regard to the amalleat punishment with 
reapect to freemen (aa freedom is the original 
itate of man), which ia eighty atnpea; he 

therefore deducts five, and establishes seventy- 

flve aa the greateat number to be inflicted in 
ehaatiaement aa aforesaid, because 6 
is recorded of ‘Ali, whose example Abu Yusuf 
follows in this instance. It # “ on , p , 
recorded of Abu Yusuf that ho deducted only 
one stripe, and declared the utmost number 
of stripes in chastisement to be seventy-mne. 
Such, also, is the opinion of Zafr ; and this is 
agreeable to analogy. Imam Muhammad, in 
hiabook, haa detormmed tbo smallest num- 
ber of atripea in ehaatiaement to be three, 
because in fewer there ia no chastisement. 
The more modem doctors assert that the 
smallest degree of ehaatiaement must be left to 
the iudgmont of the Imam or 0 * 41 , who is 
to inflictwhatever he may deem sufficient for 
ehaatiaement, which is different with roepoct 
to different men. It is recorded of Abu 
Y6»uf that he has alleged that the degree 
thereof ia in proportion to the degree of the 
offence; and ft ia also recorded from him 


that the ehaatiaement for petty offa “®** 
should he inflicted to a degree a PP r ®" c '“ n * 
to the punishment ollottod for offonoes of a 
similar’ nature; tbu. thechaatiaomontfor 
libidinous acta (such aa kissing and touch- 
ing), it to be inflicted to a degree approaobing 

f a *“ 

to unite imprisonment with scourging,, 
lawful for him to do both, apioe impriaon- 
ment iaof itaelf capable of conatitnttag 
chastisement, and haa been ao employed, for 
the Prophet once imprisoned a person by way 
of cha.ti.ing him. But a. imprisonment la 
thus capable of constituting chaatisoment, » 
offences where chastisement ia incurred by 
their being ertabU.hed, imprisonment is not 

lawful More the offenoe be prosed, merely 
upon suspicion, aince impnaonment is in 
itself a ehaatiaement: contrary to *>*•“«•• 
which induce puniahment, for there the ao- 
cuaed may be Uwfully imprisoned upon 
suspicion, aa ehaatiaement ia short of 
meat (whence the anffleiency of imprisonment 
alone in ehaatiaement); and such beiiy Ao 
oaae, it ia lawful to unite imprisonment with 

bl f 10) The severest blows or atripea may be 
usU In ohestisement, beoenae, ea regard la 
had to lenity with reapect 
th. atripea, lenity ia not to b. regarded w ith 
reapeot to the nature of them, for oth arwiae 
the design would be defeated; and henoe, 
lenity ia not ahown in ehaatiaement by to- 
flirting th. blow, or atnpea upon 
parts or members of the body. And next to 

ehaatiaement, the severest blows °r*npM 
are to be inflioted in puniahment for whore¬ 
dom, a. that ia inatitutod in the Qurta. 
Whoredom, moreover, ia a deadly am, m- 
aomucb that lapidation for It haa won 
ordained by the law. And n.xt to punUh- 
ment for whoredom, the aevereat blow, or 
stripe, are to be inflicted in puniahment for 
wine-drinking, a. the ocoa.ion of p^'k- 
ment ia there fully certified. And next to 
punishment for wine-drinking, the ’* TBn *y 
of the blows or stripes ia to be attended to in 
puniahment for .lender, because there is a 
doubt in reapect to the occasionof the 
puniahment (namely, the aoousation), a. an 
accusation may be either false or_ true ,aiad 
also, beoauee severity ia here observed, in 
disqualifying the slanderer from a PP aa ™« 
aa an evidence: wherefore severity is not 
also to be observed in the nature of the 

blows or etripea. ... ... 

(11) If the magistrate infliot either punish¬ 
ment or chastisement upon a per.on, and the 

sufferer should die in consequence of suoh 
puniahment or ehaatiaement, his blood ia 
Natlor, that ia to say, nothing whatever ia 
due upon it, becanae the magistrate >• *»«'»- 
rized therein, and what he does done by 
decree of the law; and an act which i. 
decreed ia not restricted to the condition of 
safety. Thia U analogous to a oaae of phle¬ 
botomy ; that ia to my, if any peraon dartre 
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to ba lot blood, and should did, tho operator 
i* in no respect responsible for his death; and 
so here also. It is contrary, however, to the 
esse of a husband indicting chastisement npon 
his wife, for his act is restricted to safety, as 
it is only allowed to a husband to chastise 
his wife; and an act which is only allowed 
is restricted to the condition of safety, like 
walking upon the highway. Ash-Shafi‘i main¬ 
tains that, in this case, the fine of blood is 
due from the publio treasury; because, 
although where chastisement or punishment 
prove destructive, it is homicide by misad* 
venture (as the intention is not the destruc¬ 
tion, but the amendment of the sufferer), yet 
a fine is due from the public treasury, since 
the advantage of the act of the magistrate 
extends to the public at large, wherefore the 
atonement is due from their property, namely, 
from the public treasury. The IJanafi doc¬ 
tors, on the other hand, say that whenever 
the magistrate inflicts a punishment or¬ 
dained of God upon any person, and that 
person dies, it is the same as if he had died 
by the visitation of God, without any visible 
oause; wherefore there is no responsibility 
Htdayah ; the Durru 'l- 
Mukjdar ; the Fatdwd-t-*Alamgiri t in loco.) 
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TAZKIYAH (Vy). Lit. “Purify- 

k*** Si} the or zakdt. 

(2) The purgation of witnesses. (See 
Hamilton s Bidayah , voL ii. p. 674.) An 
institution of inquiry into the character of 
witnesses. 

TAZWTJ (gjIjd*). L#. “Joining/* 

A term used for a marriage contract, f ii ap . 
MAGI.) L 

TEMPLE AT MAKKAH, The. 

[masjido ’l-hajum.) 

TERAH. [azar.] 

THEFT, [larceny.] 

THEOLOGY. Arabic aL'Tlmu 7- 
JZaAi “The Science of 

God. In the Traditions, the term 7/m, 

“ knowledge," is specially applied to the 
knowledge of the Qur’an. 

Shaikh *Abdu 7-Haqq, in his remarks on 
the term ‘//m, says religious knowledge con¬ 
sists in an acquaintance with tho Qur’an and 
the Traditions of Muhammad. 

Muhammadan theology may be divided 
into— 

(1) ‘//mu * t-Tafnr , a knowledge of the 
Qur’an and the commentaries thereon. 

(2) ‘//mu ' l-Hadit , a knowledge of the 
Traditions. 

(3) ‘//mu 7-Ufa/, a knowledge of the roots, 
or of the four principles of the foundations of 
Muslim law, being expositions of the exegesis 
of tho Qur’in and the Hadis, and the principles 
of Iimi ( and Qiyas. 

(4) '//mu * l-Fiqh , Muslim law, whether 
moral, oivil, or ceremonial. 

(5) 77 mu 'l-'AqdHd, scholastic theology, 
found*! on the six articles of the Muslim 
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creed, the Unity of God, the Angela, the 
Books, the Prophets, the Resurrection, and 
Predestination, [‘ilk.] 

THUNDER. Arabic Ra‘d (•**)). 

Surah xiii. 13, 14, it is said: 
He (God) it is who shows you the lightning 
for fear and hope (of rain) ; and He brings up 
heavy clouds, and the thunder celebrates His 
praise; and the angels, too, fear him, and He 
sends the thunder-clap and overtakes there- 

I j, Z 6t the J wangle about 

God I But He is strong in might.” 

at-xibbu ’R-ruhAni (s-vn 

Lit. “ The science (medical) 

of the heart" A term used by the Sufis for 
a knowledge of the heart and of remedies for 
its health. (See Kitabu %7a*rijdt.) 

TILAWAH (UkF). Lit “Reading/* 

The reading of the Qur’an, [qur’a*.] 

at-TIN (<^). “ The Pig.” The 

title of the xcvth Surah of the QurAn, the 
opening words of which are: “I swear by 
the Jig and by the olive.” 

TINATU ’L-KBABAL (Aa , l 
Lit. “The clay of putrid 
matter,” The sweat of the people of heH 
An expression used in the Traditions. (Afish- 
kat f book xv. ch. vii, pt. 1.) 

, "-TIRMIZI The Jami‘u 

t-lirmtu, or the “Collection of TinaiiL” 
One of the six correct books of Sunni tradi¬ 
tions collected by Abu ‘lai Muhammad ibn 
rtv * Saurah at-Tirmizi, who was born at 
Tinniz on the banks of the Jaihun, A.H. 
209. Died a.h. 279. [tbaditiowa] 

TITHE, [taxation.] 

TOBACCO. A ra bic dukhan (^U.o) 

(smoke). In some parts of Syria tabag\ fArf) 
and tutun ((^tf) ; in India and Central Asia, 
tamaJcu, corruption of the Persian tambdku 
(jS'Wtf)* Tobacco was introduced into Tur¬ 
key, Arabia, and other parts of Asia soon 
after the beginning of the seventeeth cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era, and very soon after 
it had begun to be regularly imported from 
America into western .Europe. Its lawfulness 
to the Muslim is warmly disputed. The 
Wahhabis have always maintained its un¬ 
lawfulness, and even other Muslims hardly 
contend for its lawfulness, but it has become 
generally used in Muslim countries. In India, 
smoking is allowed in mosques; but in Af¬ 
ghanistan and Central Asia, it is generally 
forbidden. The celebrated Muslim leader, 
Aktjund of Swat, although an opponent 
of the Wahhabis, condemned the use of 
tobacco orr account of its exhilarating effects, 

TOLERATION, RELIGIOUS. 

Muhammadan writers are unanimous! in 
assorting that no religious toleration was 
extended to the idolaters of Arabia in tho 
time of the Prophet. The only choice given 
them was death or the reception of Islam 


toleration 

Bat thoy are not agreed as to how far 
idolatry should be tolerated amongst peoples 
not of Arabia. Still, as a matter of fact, 
Hindus professing idolatry are tolerated in 
all Mnslfm countries. Jews, Christians, and 
Maiusis are tolerated upon the payment of 
acipitationtax [jwtah, WBair]. Persons 
paying this tax are called &»mu, and enjoy 
a certain toleration. (Fatawa-t-‘Alam S irt, 
toI. i. p. 807.) [zirnn.] 

According to the Hanafis, the following 
restrictions are ordained regarding those who 
do not profess Islam, but onjoy protection on 

P, JT^ n hoTes h the*5iiam to make a distinction 
between Muslims and Zimmis, in point both 
of dress and of equipage. It is, therefore, 
not allowable for Zimmis to ride upon 
horses, or to use armour, or to use the same 
saddles and wear the same garments or head¬ 
dresses as Muslims, and it is written in the 
Jami'u '(-fcghir, that Zimmis must be 
directed to wear the kttti) openly on the 
outside of their clothes (the fasty is a 
woollen cord or belt which Zimmis wear 
round their waists on the outside of their 
garments); and also that they must bo 
directed, if they ride upon any animal, to 
provide themselves a saddle like the panniers 

of an ass. ... , , » 

The reason for this distinction in point of 
clothing and so forth, and tho direction to 
wear the openly, is that Muslims are 

to be held in honour (whence it is they are 
not saluted first, it being the duty of the 
highest in rank to salute first [saldtatiok j), 
and if there were no outward signs to dis¬ 
tinguish Muslims from Zimmis, these might 
be treated with the same respect, which is 
not allowed. It is to be observed that the 
insignia incumbent upon them to wear is 
a woollen rope or cord tied round the waist, 
and not a silken belt. _* 

It is requisite that the wives of gimmie 
be kept separate from the wives of Muslims, 
both in the public roads, and also in the 
baths: and it is also requisite that a mark 
be set upon their dwellings, in order that 
beggars who come to their doors may not 
pray for them. The learned have also re¬ 
marked that it is fit that gimmia be not 
permitted to ride at all, except m cases of 
absolute necessity, and if a* gmai be thus, 
of necessity, allowed to ride, he must abgbt 
wherever he sees any Muslims assembled; 
and, as mentioned before, if there be a neces¬ 
sity for him to use a saddle, it must be made 
in the manner of the panniers of an ass. 
gimmiB of tho higher orders must also be 
prohibited from wearing rich garments. 

The construction of churches or syna¬ 
gogues in the Muslim territory is unlawful 
this being forbidden in the Traditions; but 
if places of worship originally belonging to 
Jews or Christians be destroyed, or fall to 
decay, they are at liberty to repair them, 
because buildings cannot endure for ever, 
and as the Imam has left these people to the 
exercise of their own religion, it is a neces¬ 
sary inference that he has engaged not to 
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prevent them from rebuilding or repairing 
their chnrches and synagogues. If, however, 
they attempt to remove these, and to build 
them in a place different from their former 
situation, the Imam must prevent thm, 
since this is an actual construction ; and the 
places which they use as hermitages are 
held in the same light as their churches, 
wherefore the construction of those also is 

Un {t is otherwise with rospect to such places 
of prayer as are within their dwellings, which 
they are not prohibited from constructing, 
because these arc an appurtenance to the 
habitation. What is here said is the rule 
with respoct to cities, but not with respect 
to villages or hamlets, because, as the tokens 
of Islam (such as public prayer, festivals, and 
so forth) appear in cities, Zimmis should not 
be permitted to celebrate the tokens of infi¬ 
delity there in the face of them ; but as the 
tokens of Islam do not appear in villages 
or hamlets, there is no occasion to prevent 
the construction of synagogues or churches 

th Some allege that Zimmis are to be prohi¬ 
bited from constructing churches or syna¬ 
gogues, not only in cities but also in villages 
and hamlets, because in the villages 
tokens of Islam appear, and what is recorded 
from Abu Hanifah (that tho prohibition 

against building churches and synagogues is 
confined to cities, and does not ® xt ® nd *° 
villages and hamlets) relates solely to the 
villages of al-Kufah, because the greater part 
of the inhabitants of villages are Zimmis, there 
being few Muslims among them, wherefore 
the tokens of Islam did not there appear ; 
moreover, in the territory of Arabia Zimmis 
are prohibited from constructing churches 
or synagogues, either in cities or villages, 
becausethe Prophet has said: “ Two religions 
cannot be possessed together in the peninsula 
of Arabia. (See Fafaird-«-‘ Alamgin, Lhtrru 
'l‘Mukktdr t Hiddyah, in loco.) [zlMMi.J 

TOMBS. The erection of tombs 

and monuments over the graves of Muslims 
is forbidden by the strict laws of Islam. *or 
the teaching of the Traditions on the subject 
is unmistakable, as will be seen by the fol¬ 
lowing Ahadi$ ( MUhkdt , book v. ch. vi. 

Pt jlbir says: “The Prophet prohibited 
building with mortar on gra™»." 

Abu T-Haiyaj al-Asadi relates that the 
Khatifab ‘AH said to him : “ Shall I not give 
W the orders which the Prophet gave me, 
namely, to destroy all pictures and images, 
and not to leave a single lofty tomb without 
lowering it within a span from the ground. 

Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas said, ^H® n h ® wtx 
ill • M Make me a grave towards Makkah, ana 
put unburnt bricks upon it, as was done upon 
the Prophet’s.” 

The Wahhabis consequently forbid the 
erection of monuments, and when they took 
possession of al-Madinah, they intended to 
destroy the handsomo building which cotrers 
the grare of the Prophet, but wore presented 
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by_M 0 W«t. (Sm Burton’. Pilgrimao*, rol i. 
p. 864.) [WUTHABI.] 

But notwithstanding the general consensus 
of orthodox opinion, that the erection of suoh 
buildings ie unlawful, domed tomba of sub¬ 
stantial atructure, aimilar to the illustration 
giTen on thia page, are common to all Mu¬ 
hammadan countries, and masonry tomba are 
always erected over the graves of persons of 
respectability. 

Some have a head-atone, in which there 
are reoeaaea for amall oil lampa, which are 
lighted every Thursday eyening. Persona of 
distinction are generally honoured with tombs 
constructed with domes. The specimens giyen 
in the illustrations are oommon to all parts of 
the Muslim world. 



The moat oommon form of structure is not 
dissimilar to that which is erected in Christian 
cemeteries, but it is usual to put a head-stone 
to the grave of a male on which is a figure 
representing the turban as a sign of authority. 
Sometimes there is a cayity in the top of the 
grave-stone filled with mould, in which 
flowers are planted. 


Writing of the grave-yards of Damascus, 
Mr. Wellsted says : “ I know of nothing which 
displays the Moslem character to more ad¬ 
vantage than the care they bestow on their 
burial-grounds. On Friday, the Moslem Sun¬ 
day, those of Damascus afford at once a 
touching and animated scene. The site 
selected for the remains of those most che¬ 
rished in life is generally picturesquely 
situated, in some lower spot, beneath the lofty 
oyprsss or quivering poplar. Here a head¬ 
stone of marble, oovered with inscriptions, 
and of a male, surmounted with a turban, 
mingles with costlier buildings, of an oblong 
form, very tastefully and elaborately inscribed 
with sentences from the Koran. The greatest 
care is observed in preserving these sepul¬ 
chral monuments. A small aperture Is left 
in some portions, which is filled with earth, 
and in them the females plant myrtle and 
other flowers, and not infrequently water 
them with their tears. On the day I have 
named, they may be perceived In groups, 
hastening to perform the sad but pleasing 
office of mourning for the departed.' (Travels 
to the City qf the Caliph #, vol. i. p. 848.) 



Mr. Lane (Arabian Nighti, vol, i. p. 488) 
says the tomb u is a hollow, oblong vault, one 
side of which faces Mekkeh, generally large 
enough to contain four or more bodies, and 
having an oblong monument of stone or brick 
construoted over it with a stela at the head 
and foot. Upon the former of these two 
■tel® (which is often inscribed with a text 
from the $ur-dn, and the name of the de¬ 
ceased, with the date of his death), a turban, 
or other head-dress, is sometimes carved, shew¬ 
ing the rank or class of the person or persons 
buried beneath ; and in many oases, a cupola, 
supported by four walls, or by columns, 4c., 
is constructed over the smaller monument. 
The body is laid on its right side, or inclined 
by means of a few crude brioks, so that the 
face is turned towards Mekkeh; a nd a person 
is generally employed to diotate to the de¬ 
ceased the answers which he should give 
when he is examined by the two angels 
Munkir and Nekeer.” ("talqiic.J 



The tombs of the imperial family of 
Turkey are amongst the most interesting 
sights of the city of Constantinople. They 
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finert**"these msasolemns is that 

5S bilSot ^fcolour^ marbles 

-^■SLrur , i?r ! i 

^Minted in red and deUcate arabesque. It 

contains the remains of ^“'beskUs 

man I., Sulaimin II., and Ahmad U., besmes 
some female members of the family. Tne 
'?“! : “decorated with rich embroideries 
and costly sha-tr, and with turbans and 
abrrettes - and that of Snlaimin I. »s sur¬ 
rounded ’by a railing inlaid with motber-of- 

P Tbe mausoleum of the Emperor Jahangir 
at Sbahdarrih, near Lahore, is one of the 
finest Muhammadan tombs in the woild. 

1. situated in * J“ ra- \i£ 0 a»leetTng’. 
There is, first, a fine oorridor 283feet long, 

frem which to the central dome i* 

The passage to the tomb is pared with beau 
tif^l? streaked marble from Jaipur and 
aernophsgUB stands on a 

ir sswis l ii“ ^75: 

v_ A _j The aaroophairus itself is or wnue 
marble, Jnd U 7 ifi- On the east and 

s’? ,id fa 0 D 
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C «Thf gloriou. tomb of His High Majesty 
the Asylum pf Protectors, Nuru d-d.n Mu- 

eWthe tomb i. 

in" Arabic “ AHah the Living Ood There 

yfi i Tb. 2S£t'*»~ ,1 •!»«“« 

S#J-w-v-s'^rjsras 

are finq screens of trellis wora. *» . 

TuTpUtfomUJllfeet 

m^K’r^d'thepIvement but it 

The minarets are four storeys f ** t 

hnllt of magnificent blocks of stone b fe 

twa^sLrsJras 

.mall mlnarjte. The P.* T . e “ “«conb«M 
covered with a carpet, and the B»rcophague 
of the Afghan king is covered with a snawi. 

The tomb t“eUU made of Kandahar stone, 

Sid with ^.th. of flower, bo colored 

marble. The interior walle are prettUy 
painted and the windows are of fine trelh 
work in stone. 


The sepulchre of the Talmur, who died 
A.D. 1406, is at Samarkand m Bukhareh, and 
is described by M. Vambery as a neat little 

chapel crowned with a 8 P 1 ®. Ild,d , 1 i 0 “ e ’ i(1 „ 
encircled by a wall in which there is an 
arched gate. On both sides are two small 
domes, minatnre representations of the Urge 
one in the centre The .<=our -y a rd betweeu 
the wall and the chapel is filled with trees, 
the garden being much ueg'ected. Up 
entering the dome, there is a vestibule which 
leads to the chapel itself. This is octagonal, 
and about ten short paces in diameter. In 
the middle, nnder the dome, that is^ say, 
iu the place of honour, tberearetwo tombs, 
nlaced lengthways, with the head in the 
direction ofMakkah. One of these tombs is 
covered with a very fine stone of a dark 
green colour, two and a half spans broad an 
ten long, and about the thickness of six 
fingers It is laid flat in two pieces over the 
grave of Taimur. The other ««»•> 
covered with a black stone. It » the tomb 
of Mir Syud Bakar, the teacher and spiritual 
guide of Taimur, and beside whose /£ W^id 
Ireat Ameer gratefully desired to be buried. 
Round about lie other tombstones great and 
small The inscriptions are simple, and are 

in X b i C :f. d en P ~'the case.that Muhim- 
madan kings have erected their m8U8 °]® u “’ 
during their lifetime, although such arts are 
strictly contrary to the teachings of their 
Prophet. A remarkable instance of thisi isi to 
be seen at Bijapur in India, where the un¬ 
fleshed tomb 'of 'AU ‘Adi Shah 
atiU to be seen, having never been completed 
after his burial. HiB successor, Ibrahim (A.D. 
1679), warned by the fate of his P r ® d ®.°® 880 / * 
tomb, commenced his own on so small , plan 
—116 feet square—that, as he was blessed 
with a long and prosperous reign, t was only 
by ornament that he could render the Place 
worthy of himself. This he accomplished by 
covering every part with the most exquisite 
and*elaborate carvings. The ornament, car- 
vinge on this tomb are so numerous, that it is 
aaid the whole Qur'an is engryen on it. 
walls The principal apartment in the tomb 
is a square of forty feet, covered by a stone 
roof perfectly flat in the centre, and supported 
by alcove projecting ten feet from the waU 
on every side. Mr. Fergusson says: How 
the roo7is supported is a mystery, which can 
onl/be understood by those who are familiar 
wit £ the use the Indians make of masses of 
which with good mortar, seem* 

capable’of infinite applications unknown in 

EiS-one." (Architecture, vol. in. P- 662.) 
ThTCnb of Mahmud, Ibrahims successor 
( A . D 1 C 26 ), was also built in his lifetime, and 
remarkable for its simple grandeur and con- 
.tractive boldness. It w mUnmUy 13 * feet 

.Ih-ShafH, the founder 
of one of the four orthodox socts of the Sun¬ 
ni.* and who died a.h. 204, is still to be seen 
city of Cairo. It is surmounted h 
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a large dome, with a weathercock in the 
form of a boat. It it said to have been 
erected by Yusuf §alahu ’d-Din (Sals din). 
The interior is cased to a height of eight feet 
with marble, above which the whole build- 
ing is coloured in recent and unartistic style. 
The windows contain coloured glass. There 
are three niches, with a fourth in the form 
of a mtfirdb, marking the direction of Mak- 
kah. The covering of the tomb of the cele¬ 
brated Muslim doctor is of simple brocade, 
embroidered with gold. It is enclosed with 
a wooden railing, inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, the corners being clasped with silver 
fittings. At the head of the tomb is a large 
turban, partly covered with a Cashmere 
shawl. Near the head of the tomb is a marble 
pillar, with sculptured inscriptions, coloured 
red and gold. From the roof are suspended 
a few porcelain lamps; and lamps of glass, 
as weU as ostrich eggs, hang in profusion 
from the canopy of the tomb and from light 
wooden beams. The walls and tomb-enclo¬ 
sure are adorned with scrolls. Close to the 
building are four other tombs of the Imam's 
family. 

The tomb of Zubaidah, the beloved wife 
of the celebrated Khalifah Harunu ’r-Rnshid 
the hero of the tales of The Thousand and 
One flights, is a simple edifice standing on a 
sloping eminence, within an extensive cemetery 
outside the city of Baghdad. It is a building 
of an octagonal shape, thirty feet in diameter, 
and surmounted by a spire. In the upper part 
of the building are two ranges of windows, 
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the upper of which presents the flattened and 
the lower the pointed arch. The spire is a 
mere sharpened cone, ornamented without 
with convex divisions corresponding to con¬ 
cave arches within. The interior is occupied 
i? 6 ol) l OI1 g buildings of masonry, coated 
with lime. A modern Pacha and his wife 
have now the honour of reposing beside 
the remains of the fair Persian, and an 
inscription over the porch testifies that 
their remains were deposited nine centuries 
after the favourite wife of the renowned 
Khalifah. 

A very interesting specimen of tomb ar¬ 
chitecture is found at Sultaniah in Persia. It 
is the sepuchre of one Muhammad Khuda- 
| bandia. Texier ascribes the building to 
^hudabandiah, of the $QfI dynasty, a.d. 
Ia77-fi5; but Fergusson says its style shows 
tiiat the monument must be two or three 
hundred years older than that king. Ker 
Porter says it is the work of the Tartar Mu¬ 
hammad Khudabandia, who was the suc¬ 
cessor of Ohazan Khan, the builder of the 
celebrated mosque at Tabriz, who, being 
seized with as much zeal for his Shi'ite faith as 
his predecessor had been for the Sunnite, his 
intention was to lodge in this mausoleum the 
remains of ‘AH and his son al-Husain. This in¬ 
tention, however, was not carried into effect, 
and consequently the bones of the founder re¬ 
pose alone in this splendid shrine, and not under 
the central dome, but in a side chamber. The 
general plan of this building is an octagon, 
with a small chapel opposite the entrance, in 



the taj at aoba. (A. b\ Hob.) 
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which the body lies. Internally, tho domo is 
81 feet in diameter by 150 feet in height, the 
octagon being worked (Mr. Forgusson says) 
into a circle by as elegant a series of brackets 
as, perhaps, ever were employed for this pur¬ 
pose. Tho form of tho domo i9 singularly 
gracoful and olegant, and superior to any¬ 
thing of tho kind in Persia. The whole is 
ooverod with glazed tilos, rivalling in richness 
those of tho colebrated mosquo at Tabriz; 
and with its general beauty of outline, it 
affords ono of tho finest specimens of this 
style of architecture found in any country. 

The grave of tho Persian poet Hafiz, at 
Shiraz in Persia, is a single block of beau¬ 
tiful marble from Yezd, of which about eigh¬ 
teen inches appear above the ground. It is 
a fine slab, is perfectly flat, and is nine feet 
long by two feet nine inches in width. Raised 
in low relief, in the centro of the top of the 
slab, is one of the poet’s odes in the beau¬ 
tiful letters of the Persian Alphabet, and 
round the edges, in a band about five inches 
deep, is another ode. Tho tomb, which is 
probably about two hundred years old, is 
situated in a square enclosure or garden, and 
the ground around is thickly beset with 
tombs, mostly flat like that of the poet. 

The finest specimen of monumental archi¬ 
tecture is the celebrated Taj at Agra, erected 
over the grave of Urjummad Banu Begum, 
called Mumtaz-i-MahaU , or the “Exalted 
One of the Palace,” tho favourite wife of 
the Emperor Shah Jahan, who died about 
A.D. 1629. Tho designs and estimates- for 
the building are said to have been prepared 
by a Venetian named Geronimo Verroneo ; 
but the architect died at Lahore before itB 
completion, and tho work is supposed to have 
been handed over to a Byzantine Turk. Mr. 
Keene says that it is certain Austin, the 
French artist, was consulted. Mr. Fergusson 
gives the following particulars of this re¬ 
markable building :— 

** The enclosure, including garden and outer 
court, is a parallelogram of 1,860 feet by more 
than 1,000 feet. The outer court, surrounded 
by arcades and adorned by four gateways, is 
an oblong, occupying in length the whole 
breadth of the enclosure, and is about 450 
feet deep. The principal gateway leads from 
this court to tho garden, where the tomb is 
seen framed in an avenue of dark cypress 
trees. The plinth of white marble is 18 feet 
high, and is an exact square of 313 feet each 
way. At the four corners stand four colurfins 
or towers, each 137 feet high, and crowned 
with a little pavilion. The mausoleum itself 
occupies a space of 18C feet square, in the 
centre of this larger square, and each of the 
four corners is cut off opposite each of the 
towers. The central dome is 50 feet in 
diameter by 80 feet in height. On the plat¬ 
form in front of the juwab , or false mosque, 
is a tracing of the topmost spine, a gilded 
spike crowning the central dome to the 
height of 30 feet. The interior is lighted 
from marble-trellised-screen lights above 
and below.”— Fergusson's History of Archi¬ 
tecture, vol. ii. p. 693.) [zitabah.] 
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TRADITION. It is the belief of 

all Muhammadans, whether Sunni, ShPah, or 
Wahhabi, that in addition to the revelation 
contained in the Qur'an, the Prophet received 
the Wnhy ghuir Matlu (lit. “ an unread re¬ 
velation”), whereby he was enabled to give 
authoritative declarations on religious ques¬ 
tions, either moral, ceremonial, or doctrinal. 
Muhammad traditions are therefore supposed 
to bo the uninspired record of inspired say¬ 
ings, and consequently occupy a totally dif¬ 
ferent position to what we understand by tra¬ 
ditions in the Christian Church. The Arabic 
words used for these traditions are Hadi& 
pi. Ahadifi, “ a saying and StmnaA 
(Aju.), pi. &unan “a custom.” The word 
Hadis, in its singular form, is now generally 
used by both Muhammadan and Christian 
writers for the collections of traditions. 
They are records of what Muhammad did 
(Sunnatu 7-y*‘/) } what Muhammad enjoined 
(«Sunnafu ' l-qaul ), and that which was done in 
the presence of Muhammad and which he did 
not forbid (*Sunnatu ’t-taqrir). They also in¬ 
clude the authoritative sayings and doings 
of the Companions of the Prophet. 

The following quotations froiq the Tradi¬ 
tions as to the sayings of Muhammad on the 
subject of this oral law, will explain the 
position which he intended to assign to it. 

“ Thut which the Prophet of God hath 
made unlawful is like that which God him¬ 
self hath made so.” 

“ I am no more than a man, but when I en¬ 
join anything respecting religion receive it, 
and when I order anything about the affairs 
of the world, then I am nothing more than 
man.” 

“ Verily the best word is the word of God, 
and the best rule of life is that delivered by 
Muhammad.” 

“ I have left you two things, and you will 
not stray as long as you hold them fast. 
The one is the book of God, and the other 
the law (suanaA) of His Prophet.” 

“ My sayings do not abrogate the word of 
God, but the word of God can abrogate my 
sayings." 

“ Some of my injunctions abrogate others.” 
(Mishkdt , book i. ch. vi.) 

Muhammad gave very special injunctions 
respecting the faithful transmission of bis 
sayings, for, according to at-Tirmizi, Ibn 
‘Abbas relates that Muhammad said : “ Con¬ 
vey to other persons none of my words, ex¬ 
cept those ye know of a surety. Verily he 
who represents my words wrongly shall find 
a place for himself in the fire.” 

But notwithstanding the severe warning 
given by their Prophet, it is admitted by all 
Muslim scholars that very many spurious tra¬ 
ditions have been handed down. Abu Da’ud 
received only four thousand eight hundred 
traditions out of five hundred thousand, and 
even in this careful selection, he states, that he 
has given “ those which seem to be authentic 
and those which are nearly so.” ( Vide Ibn 
Khallikin, vol.i. p. 690.) 

Oui of forty thousand persons who have 
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been Instrumental in handing down tradi¬ 
tions, al Bukhari only acknowledges two 
thousand as reliable authorities. 

In oonsequenoe of the unreliable character 
of the Traditions, the following canons have 
been framed for the reception or rejection 
(vide NuJcfabatu H-Faqr, by Shaikh Shihabu 
M-Din Ahmad, ed. by Captain N. Lees) :— 

I. With reference to the character of those 
who have handed down the tradition :— 

(1) Hadigu V-iSoAtA, a genuine tradition, is 
one which has been handed down by truly 
pious persons who have been distinguished 
for their integrity. 

(2) Hadigu '1‘Haean, % mediocre tradition, is 
one the narrators of which do not approach 
in moral excellence to those of the §ahih 
class. 

(3) Hadigu 'z-Za K \f, a weak tradition, is one 
whose narrators are of questionable autho¬ 
rity. 

The disputed claims of narrators to these 
three classes have proved a fruitful source of 
learned discussion, and very numerous are 
the works written upon the subject. 

II. With reference to the original relators 
of the Hadis :— 

(1) Hadigu H-MarJ&, an exalted tradition is 
a saying, or an act, related or performed by 
the Prophet himself and handed down in a 
tradition. 

(2) Hadigu * l-Mauquf \ a restricted tradition, 
is a saying or an act related or performed 
by one of the a$b*b, or Companions of the 
Prophet. 

(3) Hadigu 'I’Afaqtu*, an intersected tradi¬ 
tion, is a saying or an act related or per¬ 
formed by one of the Tdbi l un t or those who 
conversed with the Companions of the Pro¬ 
phet. 

IIL With reference to the links in the 
chain of the narrators of the tradition, a 
Qadis is either Muttagil, connected, or Mun- 
oatt'S disconnected. the chain of narrators 
is complete from the time of the first utter¬ 
ance of the saying or performance of the aot 
reoorded to the time that it was written down 
by the collector of traditions, it is Muttagil\ 
but if the chain of narrators is incomplete, it 
is Afunnati *. 

IV. With reference to the manner in which 
the tradition has been narrated, and trans¬ 
mitted down from the first:— 

(1) Hadigu 'l-Mutawatir, an undoubted tia- 
dition, is one which is handod down by very 
many distinct chains of narrators, and whioh 
has been always accepted as authentic and 
genuine, no doubt ever having been raised 
against It. The loarned doctors say there are 
only five such traditions; but tho exact num¬ 
ber is disputed. 

(2) Hadigu 'l-Mathhur, a well-known tradi¬ 
tion, is one which has been handed down by at 
least three distinct lines of narrators. It is 
called also Muetqfiz , diffused. It is also 
usod for a tradition which was at first re¬ 
corded by one person, or a few individuals, 
'and afterwards became a popular tradition. 

(8) Hadigu 7-Msir, a rare tradition, is one 
related by only two lines of narrators. 


(4) Hadigtt- Qhorib, a poor tradition, is one 
related by only one line of narrators. 

(5) Khabaru 7- Wahid, a tingle taping, is a 
term also used for a tradition related by one 
person and handed down by one line of 
narrators. It is a disputed point whether 
a Khobar Wahid can form the basis of 
Muslim doctrine. 

(6) Hadigu 7- Mortal (lit. “ a tradition let 
loose ”), is a tradition which any collector of 
traditions, such as al-Bukhari and others, 
records with the assertion, u tke Apoetle of 
God eaidT 

(7) Riwayah, is a Hadis whioh commence! 
with the words “if it related without the 
authority being given. 

(8) Hadigu 7-3fau?«S an indented tradition, 
is one the vnfrutA of which is beyond dispute. 

The following is a specimen of a Aotflf, as 
given in the collection of at-Tirmi^i, which 
will exemplify the way in which a tradition 
is recorded:— 

« Aba Kuraib said to us (baddaga-na) that 
Ibr&him ibn Yfisuf ibn Abi Ist?iq said to us 
(baddaga-nd), from (*on) his father, from (‘aw) 
Aba Isl?aq, from (‘an) Tuliti ibn MusArif, 
that he said, I have heard («am«*fv), from 
‘Abdu ’r-Rahmin ibn Ausajah, that he said 
(yaqulu\ I have heard (tami*tu) from Bari 
ibn ‘Axib that he said (yaoulu) t have heard 
(«ami*fu) that the Prophet said, Whoever 
shall give in charity a milch cow, or silver, 
or a leathern bottle of water, it shall be 
equal to the freeing of a slave." 

The Honourable Syed Ahmed Khan Baha¬ 
dur, O.S.L,an educated Muhammadan gen¬ 
tleman, in an JEttay on Mohammedan Tradi - 
tiont , gives the following information:— 

The Style of Competition employed in the 
imparting of a Tradition. 

For the purpose of expressing how a tra¬ 
dition had keen communicated from one per¬ 
son to another, oertain introductoir verbal 
forms were selected by duly qualified per¬ 
sons, and it was incumbent upon every one 
about to narrate a tradition, to commence by 
that particular form appropriated to the said 
tradition, and this was none with the view of 
scouring for each tradition the quantum of 
credit to which it might be justly entitled. 

These introductory verbal forms are as 
follow : (1) “ He said to me ”; (2) 

Jj|| 11 I heard him saying ”; (8) LI jVl “ He 
told me ”; (4) b) u He related to me ”; 
(5)“ He informed me"; (6) UL^ “ He 
informed me”; (7) ^ “ From.” 

The first four introductory forms wore to 
be used only in the case of an original nar¬ 
rator communicating the very words of the 
tradition to the next one below him. The 
fifth and sixth introductory verbal forms 
were used when a narrator inquired of the 
narrator immedistely above him whether 
suoh or such a fact, or circumstance, was or 
was not correct. The last form is not suf¬ 
ficiently oxplicit, and the consequence is that 
it oannot be dociuc 1 1,* which of the two per- 
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gone the tradition related belongs, *o that 
unleas other faote be brought to bear upon it, 
it cannot be satisfactorily proved whether 
there be any other persona, one, or more 
than one, intermediary between the two nar¬ 
rators. As to any external facts that might 
prove what was required to be known, the 
learned are divided in their opinions. 

First; If it be known of a certainty that 
the narrator is not notorious for fraudu¬ 
lently omitting the names of other parties 
forming links in the phain of narration, and 
who also lived at such a time and in suoh a 
locality that it was possible, although not 
proved, that they visited each other, then it 
might be taken for granted that there were 

no other narrators intermediary between these 

two. 

Secondly: Other learned authorities add 
that it must be proved that they visited eaoh 
other, at least once in their life-time. 

Thirdly: Others assert that it must be 
proved that they remained together for such 
a time as would be sufficient to enable them 
to learn the tradition, one from the other. 

Fourthly: Some hold that it must be proved 
that one of them really learned the tradition 
from the other. 

Degree of Authenticity of the Narratore at 
judged by their Acquirement.. 

The aaaooiatea of the Prophet, and those 
persons- who lived immediately after them, 
used to relate, with the exception of the 
Qur’ln, the sense of the Prophet s words in 
their own language, unless they had to use 
some phrases containing prayers, or when 
they had to point out to others the very 
words of the Prophet. It is natural to sup¬ 
pose that deeply-learned persons would them¬ 
selves understand and deliver, to other*, the 
sense of the sayings better than persons of 
inferior partB, and therefore narrators have 
been divided into seven grades. 

First: Persons highly conspicuous for their 
learning and legal acquirements, as well as 
for their retentive memory. Such persons 
are distinguished by the title of 
m A'immatu 't-Hadit, that is “ Leaders 

second: Persons who, as to their knowledge, 
take rank after the first, and who but very 
rarely committed any mistake. 

Third: Persons who have made alterations 
in the pure religion of the f ro P h ® t ’,7?‘ h ?“* 
carrying them to extreme* by prejudice, but 
respecting whose integrity and honesty there 

*" Fourth? Persons respecting whom nothing 

'* Ftfth: Persons who have made alterations 

in the pure religion of the 

actuated by prejudice, have carried them to 

**Sixth* Persons who *Te pertinaciously 
sceptical, and have not a retentive memory. 

Seventh: Persons who are notorious for 
inventing spurious traditions. Learned di- 
vines are of opinion that the traditions related 
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by persons of the Bret three clasaes should 
be accepted as true, according to their re¬ 
spective 1 ^ merits, and also that traditions ro- 
Uted by persona coming under the three imi 
classes should be, at once, entirely rejected; 
and that the traditions related by persons of 
the fourth class, should be passed over un¬ 
noticed so long as the narrator remained 
unknown. 

Cause* of Difference among Traditions. 

We should not be justified in concluding 
that, whenever a difTerenoe is met with in 
traditions, these latter are nothing more 
than so many mere inventions and fabrica¬ 
tions of the narrators, since, beside* the 
fabrication of hadis, there are also other 
natural causes which might occasion such 
differences; and we shall now consider those 
natural causes which produce such variety 

among 0 f the real sense 

of the saying of the Prophet. 

(2) Difference of the opinions of two nar¬ 
rators in understanding the true sente of the 

^j^DulblUtyto enunoiate clearly the sense 
of the Prophet’s saying. 

(4) Failure of memory on the £**»««• 
narrator—in consequence of which he either 
left out some portion or portions of the Pro¬ 
phet's saying, or mixed up together the 
meaning* of two different b*dl,. 

(5) Explanation of any pord*“ . th * 
hadis given by the narrator, with the inteo- 
tion of it. being easily underload by th. 
party hearing it, but unf ortunateb- mUtakw 
by the Utter for an actual portion of th# 

hedifl itself. # . .. 

('6') Quotations of certain of the Prophet • 
words by th. narrator, for the 
supporting hi. own narration, while the 
bearers of th* narration erroneously took the 
whole of it as being th* Prophets own 

W °(7 d )* Traditions borrowed from the Jew* 
erroneously taken to be the words of the 
Prophet, and the difference existing between 
such Jewish traditions was thus 
to those of the Muhammadans. The stories 
of ancient persons and early prophets, with 
whioh our histories and commentaries are 
filled, are all derived from these sources 

(8) The difference which is naturally 
caused in the continual transmission of a 
tradition by oral oommunioation, as it has 
been in th* oas* of traditions having mira¬ 
cle. for their subjeot-matter. 

(9) The various itatee and circumstanoei 
in which the different narrator! saw the 
Prophet. 

Apocryphal Badii. 

There exists no doubt respecting the oir- 
cumstance of certain persons having fabri¬ 
cated some hadis in the Prophet, name. 
Those who perpetrated so impudent a for¬ 
gery were men of the following descrip- 

U °( n i) Persons desirous of introdnoing some 
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praiseworthy custom among the public, forged 
nadifl in order to secure success. Such 
fabrication is restricted exclusively to those 
hadis which treat of the advantages and 
benefits which reading the Qur’an and pray- 
ing procure to any one, both in this world 
and the next; which show how reciting pas¬ 
sages from the Qur’an cures every disease, 
etc.: the real object of such frauds being to 
lead the public into the habit of reading the 
Qur’fin and of praying. According to our 
religion, the perpetrators of such frauds, or 
of any others, stand in the list of sinners, 

(2) Preachers, with a view of collecting 
large congregations around them, and of 
amusing their hearers, invented many tradi¬ 
tions, such traditions being only those which 
describe the state and condition of paradise 
and of hell, as well as the state and condition 
of the soul after death, etc., in order to 
awaken the fear of God’s wrath and the hope 
of salvation. 

(8) Those persons who made alterations in 
the religion of the Prophet, and who, urged 
by their prejudices, carried the same to ex¬ 
tremes, and who, for the purpose of success¬ 
fully confronting their controversial anta¬ 
gonists, forged such traditions in order to 
favour their own interested views. 

(4) Unbelievers who maliciously coined 
and circulated spurious Uadis. Learned men, 
however, have greatly exerted themselves in 
order to discover such fabricated'traditions, 
and have written many works upon the sub¬ 
ject, laying down rales for ascertaining false 
traditions and for distinguishing them from 
genuine ones. 

The modes of procedure were as follows : 
Such persons examined the very words em¬ 
ployed in such traditions, as well as their 
style of composition; they compared the con¬ 
tents of each h*dis with the commands and 
injunctions contained in the Qur*&n, with 
those religious doctrines and dogmas that 
have been deduced from the Qur’an, and 
with those hadis which have been proved to 
be genuine; they investigated the nature of 
the import of such traditions, as to whether 
it was unreasonable, improbable, or impos¬ 
sible. 

It will, therefore, be evident that the hadis 
considered as genuine by Muhammadans, 
must indispensably possess the following 
characters : The narrator must have plainly 
and distinctly mentioned that such and such 
a thing was either said or done by the Pro¬ 
phet ; the chain of narrators from the last 
link up to the Prophet, must be unbroken ; 
the subject related must have come under 
the actual ken of its first narrators; every 
one of the narrators, from the last up to the 
Prophet, must have been persona conspicuous 
for their piety, virtue, and honesty; every 
narrator must have received more than one 
hadis from the narrator immediately pre¬ 
ceding him; every one of the narrators must 
be conspicuous for his learning, so that he 
might be safely presumed to be competent 
both to understand correctly, and faithfully 
deliver to others, the sense of the tradition; 


the import of the tradition mutt not be con¬ 
trary to the injunctions contained in the 
Qur’an, or to the religious doctrines deduced 
from that Book, or to the traditions proved 
to be correct; and the nature of the import 
of the tradition must not be such as persons 
| might hesitate in accepting, 
i Any tradition thus proved genuine can be 
I made the basis of any religious doctrine; hut 
notwithstanding this, another objection may 
be raised against it, which is, that this tradi¬ 
tion is the statement of one person only , and 
therefore, cannot, properly, be believed in 
implicitly. For obviating this, three grades 
have been again formed of the hadis proved 
as genuine. These three grades are the fol¬ 
lowing : Mutawatir, Maskhur , and 

Kh(ibar-i-Ahad. 

Mutawatir is an appellation given to those 
hadis only that have always been, from the 
time of the Prophet, ever afterwards recog¬ 
nised and accepted by every associate of the 
Prophet, and every learned individual, as 
authentic and genuine, and to which no one 
has raised any objection. All learned Mu¬ 
hammadan divines of every period have 
declared that the Quran only is the Hadis 
Mutawatir; but some doctors have declared 
certain other hadis also to be Mutawiitir, the 
I number, however, of such hadis not exceed¬ 
ing Such are the traditions that are 

implicitly believed and ought to be religiously 
observed. 

MasAhur is a title given to those traditions 
that, in every age, have been believed to be 
genuine, by some learned persons. These are 
the traditions which are found recorded in 
the best works that treat of them, and, 
having been generally accepted as genuine, 
form the nucleus of some of the Muslim doc¬ 
trines. 

Khabar-i-A,had (or hadis related by one 
person), is an appellation given to traditions 
that do not possess any of the qualities be¬ 
longing to the traditions of the first two 
grades. Opinions of the learned are divided 
whether or not they can form the basis of 
any religious doctrine. 

Persons who undertook the task of collect¬ 
ing traditions bad neither time nor opportu¬ 
nity for examining and investigating all the 
above particulars, and some of them col¬ 
lected together whatsoever came under their 
notice, while others collected only those 
whose narrators were acknowledged to be 
trustworthy and honest persons, leaving en¬ 
tirely upon their readers the task of investi¬ 
gating and examining all the above mentioned 
particulars, as well as of deciding their com¬ 
parative merits, their genuineness, and the 
quantum of credit due to them. 

There is Borne difference of opinion as to 
who first attempted to collect the traditions, 
and to compile them in a book. Some say 
‘Abdu '1-Malik ibn Juraij of Makkah, who 
died a.h 150, whilst others assert that the 
collection, which is still extant, by the Imam 
Malik, w'ho died a.h. 179, was the first collec¬ 
tion. The work l»y Imam Malik is still held 
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in very great esteem, and although not gene¬ 
rally included among the standard sir, it is 
bettered by many to be the source from 
whence a great portion of their materials are 
derived. 

The following are the Sihahu ’s-Sittak, or 
«six correct" books, received by Sunni 
Muslims:— 

^1) Muhammad Ismill al-Bukhari, * a.h. 

'2) Muslim ibnu ’l-9ajjfij, a.h. 261. 

*8) Abu ‘Isi Muhammad, at-Tirmiti , A.H. 
27§. 

'4) Abu Da’ud as-Sajistini, a.h. 276. 

*6) Abu 'Abdi ’r-Rahman an-Nasd'i , A.H. 

(6) Abu ‘Abdi ’llah Muhammad Ibn Majah , 
a.h. 278. 

According to the lthafu ’n-Afafwi/d 1 , there 
are as many as 1,466 collections of traditions 
in existence, although the six already re¬ 
corded are the more generally used amongst 


so; 


the Sunnis. 

It is often stated by European writers that 
the Shi'ahs reject the Traditions. This is 
not correct. The Sunnis arrogate to them¬ 
selves the title of Traditionists; but the 
Sht 4 ahs, although they do not accept the col¬ 
lections of traditions as made by the Sunnis, 
receive Jive collections of Ahadls, upon which 
their system of law, both civil and religious, 
is founded. 

(1) The Kafi , by Abu Ja'far Muhammad 
ibn Ya‘qub, a.h. 829. 

(2) The Man-la-yastabzirahu 'l-Faqik, by 
Shaikh ‘AH, a.h. 381. 

(8) The Tahixb, by Shaikh Abu Ja‘far 
Muhammad ibn 'All ibn. Husain, a.h. 466. 

(4) The Itlibear , by the same author. 

(5) The Nahju %Balagbah , by Saiyid ar- 
Ra?i, A.H. 406. 

There are many stories which illustrate 
the importance the Companions of the Pro¬ 
phet attached to Sunnah. The Kh alifah 
‘Umar looked towards the black stone at 
Makkah, and said, “By God, I know that 
thou art only a stone, and canst grant no 
benefit, canst do no harm. If I had not 
known that the Prophet kissed thee, I would 
not have done so, but on account of that I do 
it." Abdu ’llah ibn ‘Umar was seen riding 
his camel round and round a certain place. 
In answer to an inquiry as to his reason for so 
doing, he said : u I know not, only I have seen 
the Prophet do so here.” Ahmad ibn Hanbal 
is said to have been appointed on account 
of the care with which he observed the Sun¬ 
nah. One day when sitting in an assembly, he 
alone of all present observed Borne formal 
custom authorised by the practice of the 
Prophet. Gabriel at once appeared and in¬ 
formed him that now, and on account of his 
aot, he was appointed an Im&m. And on 
another ocoasion it is said this great tradi- 
tionist would not even eat water-melons, 
because, although he knew the Prophet ate 
them, he could not learn whether he ate 
them with or without the rind, or whether he 
broke, bit or cut them: and he forbade a 
woman, who questioned him us to the pro- 
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priety of the act, to spin by the. light of 
torches passing in the streets by night, be¬ 
cause the Prophet had not mentioned that it 
was lawful to do so. 

The modem Wahhabis being, for the most 
part, followers of Ibn Hanbal, attach great 
importance to the teaching of the Traditions, 
and have therefore caused a revival of this 
branch of Muslim literature, [wahhabi.] 

We are indebted to Sir William Muir’s 
Introduction to the Life of Mahomet t for the 
following:— 

“Mahometan tradition consists of the say¬ 
ings of the friends and followers of the Pro¬ 
phet, handed down by a real or supposed 
chain of narrators to the period when they 
were collected, recorded, and classified. The 
process of transmission was for the most part 
oral. It may be sketched as follows. 

“ After the death of Mahomet, the main 
employment of his followers was arms. The 
pursuit of pleasure, and the formal round of 
religious observances, filled up the interstices 
of active life, but afforded scanty exercise for 
the higher faculties of the mind. The tedium 
of long and irksome marches, and the lazy 
intervals from one campaign to another, fell 
listlessly upon a simple and semi-barbarous 
race. These intervals were occupied, and 
that tedium beguiled, chiefly by calling up 
the past in familiar conversation or more for¬ 
mal discourse. On what topic, then, wot^ld 
the early Moslems more enthusiastically des¬ 
cant than on the acts and sayings of that 
wonderful man who had called them into ex¬ 
istence as a conquering nation, and had 
placed in their hands ‘ the keys both of this 
world and of Paradise * ? 

« Thus the converse of Mahomet’s followers 
would be much about him. The majesty of 
his character gained greatness by contempla¬ 
tion ; and, as time removed him farther and 
farther from them, the lineaments of the mys¬ 
terious mortal who was wont to hold familiar 
intercourse with the messengers of heaven, 
rose in dimmer, but in more gigantic propor¬ 
tions, The mind was unconsciously led on to 
think of him as endowed with supernatural 
power, and ever surrounded by supernatural 
agency. Here was the material out of which 
Tradition grew luxuriantly. Whenever there 
was at hand no standard of fact whereby 
these recitals may be tested, the memory was 
aided by the unchecked efforts of the imagi¬ 
nation ; and as days rolled on, the latter 
element gained complete ascendancy. 

“ Such is the result which the lapse of time 
would naturally have upon the minds and 
the narratives of the As-hab or * Oompahiomb ’ 
of Mahomet, more especially of those who 
were young when he died. And then another 
race sprang up who had never seen the Pro¬ 
phet, who looked up to his contemporaries 
with a superstitious reverence, and who lis¬ 
tened to their stories of him as to the tidings 
of a messenger from the other world. 1 Is it 
possible, father of Abdallah 1 that thou hast 
been with Mahomet ? ’ was the question ad¬ 
dressed by a pious Moslem to Hodzeifa, in the 
mosque of Kufft; ‘ didst thou really see the 
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Prophet, and wart thou on familiar terms 
with him ?’—* Son of my uncle I it is indeed 
as thon sayest*— 4 And how wert thou wont 
to behave towards the Prophet?'—‘Verily, 
we used to labour hard to please him.’— 
4 Well, by the Lord 1 * exolaimed the ardent 
listener, 4 had I been but alive in his time, I 
would not have allowed him to put his blessed 
foot upon the earth, but would have borne 
him on my shoulders wherever he listed.’ 
(Hiohdmi, p. 295.} Upon another oocasion, 
the youthful Obeioa listened to a Companion 
who was reciting before an assembly how 
the Prophet’s head was shaved at the Pil¬ 
grimage, and the hair distributed amongst 
his followers; the eyes of the young man 
glistened as the speaker proceeded, and he 
interrupted him with the impatient exolama- 
tion,— 4 Would that I had even a single one of 
those blessed hairs! I would cherish it for 
ever, and prise it beyond all the gold and 
silver in the world.* (Kdtib al Wdckidi, 
p. 279.) Snob were the natural feelings of 
fond devotion with which the Prophet came 
to be regarded by the followers of the 4 Com¬ 
panions/ 

44 As the tale of the Companions was thus 
taken up by their followers, distance began 
to invest it with an increasing charm, while 
the products of living faith and warm imagi¬ 
nation were being fast debased by supersti¬ 
tious credulity. This second generation are 
termed in the language of the patriotic lore 
of Arabia, TVtttfe, or 4 Succbssoks.’ Here and 
there a Companion survived till near the end 
of the first century; but, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, they had passed off the stage before 
the commencement of its last quarter. Their 
first Succeuorty who were hi some measure 
also their contemporaries, flourished in the 
latter half of the same century, though some 
of the oldest may have survived for a time 
in the second. 

44 Meanwhile a new cause was at work, 
which gave to the tales of Mahomet's com¬ 
panions a fresh and an adventitious impor¬ 
tance. 

44 The Arabs, a simple and unsophisticated 
race, found in the Ooran ample provisions for 
the regulation of all their affairs, religious, 
sooial, and political. But the aspect of Islam 
soon underwent a mighty change. Soarcely 
was the Prophet dead when his followers 
issued forth from their barren peninsula, 
armed with the warrant of the Coran to im¬ 
pose the faith of Mahomet upon all the 
nations of the earth. Within a century they 
had, as a first step to this universal subjuga¬ 
tion, conquered every land that intervened 
between the banks of the Oxus and the far¬ 
thest shores of Northern Africa and of Spain; 
and had enrolled the great majority of their 
peoples under the standard of the Coran. 
This vast empire differed widely indeed from 
the Arabia of Mahomet’s time; and that 
which well sufficed for the patriarchal sim¬ 
plicity and limited social system of the early 
Arabs, became utterly inadequate for the 
hourly mnltiplying wants of their descendants. 
Crowded cities, like Fostfct,Kuf&, and Damas¬ 


cus, required an elaborate compilation of 
laws for the guidance of their oourts of jus¬ 
tice : new political relations demanded a 
system of international equity: the specula¬ 
tions of a people before whom literature was 
preparing to throw open her arena, and the 
controversies of eager factions upon niee 
points of Mahometan faith, were impatient of 
the narrow limits which confined them: —all 
called loudly for the enlargement of the 
scanty and naked dogmas of the Coran, and 
for the development of its defective code of 
ethics. 

44 And yet it was the cardinal principle of 
early Islam, that the standard of Law, ef 
Theology, and of Politics, was the Coran sad 
the Coran alone. By it Mahomet himself 
ruled; to it in his teaching he always re¬ 
ferred; from it he professed to derive his 
opinions, and upon it to ground his decisions. 
If he, the Messenger of the Lord, and the 
Founder of the faith, wae thus bound by £be 
Coran, much more were- the Caliphs, his un¬ 
inspired substitutes. New and unforeseen 
circumstances were continually arising, for 
which the Coran contained no provision. It 
no longer sufficed for its origiqal object 
How then were its deficiencies to be sup¬ 
plied? 

44 The difficulty was resolved by adopting 
the Custom or 4 Suhhat ’ of Mahomet, that is. 
his sayings and his practice, as a supplement 
to the Coran. The recitals regarding the 
life of the Prophet now acquired an unlooked- 
for value, ire had never held himself to be 
infallible, except when directly inspired of 
God; but this new doetrine assumed that a 
heavenly and unerring guidance peirvaded 
every word and action of his prophetic life. 
Tradition wae thus invested with the foroe of 
law, and with some of the authority of inspi¬ 
ration. It was in great measure owing to 
the rise of this theory, that, during the first 
century of Islam, the oumbrous recitals of 
tradition so far outstripped the dimensions of 
reality. The prerogative now claimed for 
Tradition stimulated the growth of fabri¬ 
cated evidence, and led to the preservation of 
every kind of story, spurious or real, touch¬ 
ing the Prophet. Before the close of the 
century it had imparted an almost incredible 
impulse to the search for traditions, and had 
in fact given birth to the new profession of 
CoUectoro. Men devoted their lives to the 
business. They travelled from city to city, 
and from tribe to tribe, over the whole Maho¬ 
metan world; sought out by personal inquiry 
every vestige of Mahomet's biography yet 
lingering among the Cotnpanion#, the Succtt* 
sore, and their descendants; and committed 
to writing the tales and reminiscences with 
which they used to edify their wondering and 
admiring auditors. 

44 The work, however, too closely affected 
the public interests, and the political aspect 
of the empire, to be left entirely to private 
and individual zeal. About & hundred years 
after Mahomet, the Caliph Omar 11 issued 
circular orders for the formal collection of 
all extant traditions. [He committed to Abu 
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Baer ibn Mohammad the task of compiling all 
the traditions he could meet with. ™s tra- 
ditionist died A.H. 120,aged 84. Sprengers 
Mohammed, n. 67.] The task thus t»g»n 

continued to be vigorously prosecuted, but we 

possess no authentic remains of * a 7 .®*“Pj* 
Ution of an earlier date than the middle or 
end of-the second century- Then, indeed, 

ample materials had been amassed, and they 
hare been handed down to us both in the 
shape of Biographies and of general Collet- 
tiS, which Tear upon every»*£“**• 
point of Mahomet’s character, and detail the 
minutest incidents of his life. .. * 

“It thus appears that the traditions we 
now possess remained generally in unre- 
cord* form for at least the greater part of a 
century. It is not indeed domed that some 
of Mahomet’s sayings may P 0 “ lb '? a »! e ^““ 
noted down in writing during his hfe-time, 
and from that source copied and propagated 
afterwards. We say possibly, ! or ® Tld8 “ . 
in favour of any such record is meagre, isue 
picioue, and contradictory. The few and un¬ 
certain statements of this nature may hare 
owed their origin to the authority which a 
habit of the hind would impart to the name 
of a Companion, supposed to have practise 
it. It is hardly possible that, if the cus- 
om had prevailed of writing down Maho- 
««t’a savings during his life, we should not 
have had frequent intimation of the fact, with 
notiees of the writers, and special references 
to the nature, contents, and peculiar autho¬ 
rity. of their records. But no such references 
orquotations are anywhere to be found It 
caniot be objected that the Arab, trusted so 
implicitly to their memory that th *7 ” g .** ded 
to be as authoritative as recorded nar¬ 
ratives, and therefore would take no note of 
the latter; for we see that Omar was afraid 
lest even the Coran, believed by him to be 
divine and itself tbe subject of heavenly care, 
should become defective if left to the’Hem^y 
of man. Just as little weight, on thei other 
hand, should be allowed to the tradition that 
Mahomet prohibited hi. follower, from noting 
downhi. words; though it i.i»not «aay to 
in h ow that tradition could have gained 
J^rency at all, had it been the regular and 
constant praotice of any persons to record 
his sayings. The truth appears to be that 
there was in reality no such practice, and 
that the story of the prohibition, though spu¬ 
rns embodies the ajler-thought of serious 
Mahometan. »« to what Mahomet soouM 
have eaid, had he foreseen the lo °“ “ d 
bricated stories that sprang up, and the real 
danger his people would fall into of allowing 
Tradition to supersede the C wan. The evil 
of Tradition were, in truth, as little thought 
of as its value was perceived, till many yeara 

after Mahomet’s death. 

“ But even were we to admit all that^has 

been advanced, it would prove no jaow than 

that tome of the Companions used to keep me 
noranda of the Prophet s sayings. Now > 

1ms it be possible to connect .uch memoranda 
with extant Tradition, the concession would 
be useless. But it is not, *s far as I know, 


demonstrable of any single Mtaw eUw 
of traditions now in existence, that they worn 
copied from such memoranda,.* h‘je^*n 
derived in any way from them. To prove, 
therefore, that some traditions 
recorded, will not help us to *^ # *“£* 
of whether any of these still exist, or to a 
discrimination of them from others Mstlngon 
a purely oral basis. The vary .most that 
could be urged from the premises IMhet our 
present collections way M# ‘*“ ( Tj r ^| 
tions founded upon a recorded original, «d 
handed down in writing; but we »re unable 
to single out any individual tradition and 
make such affirmation regarding It. The 
entire mass of extant tradition rest, ta thU 
respect on the same uncertain Pound, and 
the”incertainty of any one 
from internal evidence of probebibty)attaches 
equally to the whole. We cannot with con¬ 
fidence, or even with theleastshowofUkeU- 
hood, affirm of any tradition that it was re 
corded till nearly the end of the first century 

0f «We H sw l ,Then, how entirely tradition, m 
now possessed by us, rests its authority on 
the memory of those who handeditdown; and 
how dependent therefore it must have been 
upon their convictions and their prejudio . 
For, in addition to the common frailty ol 
human recollection which renders tradi¬ 
tional evidence notoriously infirm, and to the 
errors or exaggerations which ahrays ^tort 
a narrative transmitted orally throug h many 
witnesses, there exist throughout Mahometan 
Tradition abundant indications of actual fa¬ 
brication ; and there may ^‘rywhere be 
traced the indirect but not lessff^Tor kiM 
dangerous influence of a silently working 
bu5£ which inmnsibly gave it. colour“ d ** 
shape to aU the stories of thehr Frophet trea¬ 
sured up in the memories of the believers. 


u That the Collectors of Tradition rendered 
an important service to Islam, and even to 
history, cannot be doubted. The vast flood 
of tradition, poured forth from every quarter 
of the Moslem empire, and daily gathering 
volume from innumerable tributaries, was 

composed of the most heterogeneou. eU 

ments; without the labours of the tradi- 
tionists it must soon have formed ‘“baoti 
sea, in whioh truth and error, fact and fable, 
would have mingled together in uudi.tin- 
guishable confusion. It is a 
renoe from the foregoing sketch, that Tradi- 
tion, in the second century, embraced a la«e 
element of truth. That even respectably 
derived traditions often contained muoh that 
was exaggerated and fabulous, is »“ h * q “ 1 £ 
lair conclusion. It is proved by the testi 
monv of the CoUectors themselves,that thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands were ourrent 
in their times, which possessed not even a 
shadow of authority. The sms may be 
likened to the image in Nebuchadne.Mr s 
dream, fonned by the unnatural union o 

gold, of silver, of the baser 

clay; and here the more valuable parts were 
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hut commingling hopelessly with the bed.” 
(Muir's Lift oj Mahomet, voL i., Intro, p. 

XXVffl.) * 

TRAN8MIGEATION OP SOULS. 

[takasukh.] 

TREATY. Arabic ‘Ahd (o#a). The 

observance of treaties is enjoined in the 
Qur'ftn (Sarah viii. 58; lx. 4); bnt if peace 
be made with aliens for a specified term (eg. 
ten years), and afterwards the Muslim leader 
shall perceive that it is most advantageous 
for the Muslim interest to break it, he may 
in that case lawfully renew the war, after 
giving the enemy due notice. ( Hidiuah , vol. 
li. p. 151; Arabic edition, vol. ii. p. 428.) 

The negotiations between John the Chris¬ 
tian prince of Ailah, are an interesting inci¬ 
dent in the life of Muhammad, as indicating 
the spirit of Islam, in its early history, towards 
Christianity. In the first place, Muhammad 
addressed to John the following letter:— 

“ To John ( Yakya), the son of RQbah, and 
the chiefs of the tribe of Ailah. Peace be 
unto you! Praise be to God, besides whom 
there is no God. I will not fight against you 
until I receive an answer to this letter. Be¬ 
lieve, or else pay tribute (JizyaK). Be obe¬ 
dient unto Goa and to His Apostle. Receive 
the embassy of God’s Apostle, and honour 
them, and olothe them with excellent vest¬ 
ments, and not with inferior raiment. Spe¬ 
cially honour Haris ibn Zaid, for as long as 
my messengers are pleased, so am I likewise. 
Ye know the tribute. If ye desire security 
by sea and by land, obey God and His Apostle, 
and you will be defended from every attack, 
whether by Arab or by foreigner. But if you 
oppose God and His Apostle, I will not accept 
a single thing from you until I have fought 
against you, and have slain your men, and 
have taken captive your women and children. 
For, in truth, I am God's Apostle. Believe in 
God and in His Apostle, as you do in the 
Messiah the son of Mary ; for truly he is the 
Word of God, and I believe in him as an apostle 
of God. Submit, then, before trouble reaches 
you. I commend this embassy to you Give 
to Harmalah three measures of barley, for 
Harmalah hath indeed interceded for you. As 
for me, if it were not for the Lord and for this 
intercession, I would not have sent any em¬ 
bassy to you, until you had been brought 
face to face with my army. But now sub¬ 
mit to my embassy, and God will be your 
protector, as well as Muhammad and all his 
followers. This embassy doth consist of 
Shurafebn, and Ubaiy, and Harmalah, and 
H&rie ibn Zaid.' Unto you is the protection 
of God and of his Apostle. If you submit, 
then peace be unto you, and convey the 
people of Maqnah back to their land." 

Upon receipt of this message, John has¬ 
tened to Muhammad's camp, where he was 
received with kindness; and having made sub¬ 
mission and having agreed to pay tribute of 
800 dln i r s a year, the following treaty was 
ratified 

“In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
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| Gimdou*. A treaty of Peace from God, and 
from Muhammad the Apoatle of God, granted 
ibn Rabah and unto the tribe of 
AUab. For them who stay at homo and for 
those who travel abroad, there is the security 
of Goa and the security of Muhammad the 
Apostle of God, and for all who are with 
them, whether they belong to Syria, or to al- 
Yaman, or to the sea-coast. Whoso brsaketh 
»bis wealth shall not save him; 
it shall be the fair prize of whosoever shall 
capture him. It shall not be lawful to 
hinder the men of Ailah from going to the 
springs which they have hitherto used, nor 
from any joumev they may desire to make, 
whether by land or by sea. This is the wri- 
tmgof Juhaim and Shurahbfl by the command 
of the Apostle of God.” [tolxxation.] 

TRIBUTE, [jihad, jiztah, TAXA¬ 
TION, TKJBATT.] 

TRINITY. Arabic Tastis (o-JLtf) 

“ Holy Trinity,” ai-Salu*u H : Aq£u 

• The references to the doctrine of 
™ Holy Trinity in the Qur’an occur in two 
Sflrahs, both of them composed by Muham¬ 
mad towards the close of hie career atal- 
Madinah. 

Surah iv. 169: “Believe, therefore, in God 
and His apostles, and say not * Three/” 

“ T W »«*»beve Who eay, 

• Y«ily Gofi i* the third of three.’ ... The 
Messiah, the Son of Mary, is only a prophet, 

both^f^L” 0 * 11 " W *‘ * ° 0n, “ 80ri 
Sfirah v. 116: « And when God shall say. 

1 0 Jesus son of Mary, hast thou said unto 
mankind : Take me and my mother as two 
Gods besides God ? ” 

AbBaifiwi, in his remarks on Surah iv. 
169, says, the Christians made the Trinity 
AflcA, al-Masih, and Maryam: and 
_d-din takes the same view. Al- 
bowevar, refer, to a view taken of 
the Trinity, by eome Chri.tians in hi. dav, 
who explained it to be, Ab, Father, or the 
E..ence of God; Ibn, Son, or the Knowledge 
of God; and Bu(iu 'l-Qudt, the Life of God. 

‘he Kathfu 

entitled al-Insanu l-Kamil (written by the 
Shaikh ‘Abdu ’1-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-JllL 
hjed a-H. 767-811) it i. said that when the 
Christians found that there was at the com¬ 
mencement of the Injil the superscription 
y ‘ In the name of the 

Father and Son,’ they took the words in their 
natural meaning, and [thinking it ought to bo 
Ab, father, Umm , mother, and Ibn , eonl un¬ 
derstood by Ab, the Spirit, by Umm, Mary, 
and by /6n, Jesus ; and on this account they 
said, £d/ifw $alagatin t i.e. ‘(God is) the third 
of three.’ (Sarah v. 77.) But they did not 
understand that by Ab is meant God Most 
High, by Umm, the Mahiyatu 7 Haqffiq, or 
• Essence of Truth " (Quiclditas ventatum). und 
by/5 m, the Book of God, which is called the 
Wujudu 'l-MuUaq, or ‘ Absolute Existence,’ 
being an emanation of the Essence of Truth, 
as it is implied in the words of the Qui’An, 
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Surah xiii. 9: ‘ And with him is the Ummu 
’ l-Kitab , or the Mother of the Book.’ 

In the Ghiya$u ’ t-Lugbat , in loco , it is said 
theNazarenes ( Nanara ) say there are- three 
aqdnim, or principles, namely, tvujud (entity), 
hayat (life), and Him (knowledge); andl also Ab 
(Father), Jbn (Son), and Huhu l-Quds (Holy 
Spirit), [injil, Jesus, spirit.] 

It is evident neither Muhammad nor 
his followers (either immediate or remote), 1 
had any true conception of the Catholic doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, but the elimination of the 
Holy Spirit from the Trinity is not strange, 
when we remember that Muhammad was 
under the impression that the angel Gabnel 
was the Holy Ghost. 

As the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is one 
of several stumbling-blocks to the Muslim s 
reception of Christianity, we cannot refrain 
from quoting Charles Kingsley s words ad¬ 
dressed to Thomas Cooper on the subject 
(vol. i. p. 311) :— 

a They will say 1 Three in one is contrary 
to sense and experience. Answer, « That is 
your ignorance.’ Every comparative anato¬ 
mist will tell you the exact contrary, that 
among the moat common, though the most 
puzzling phenomena, is multiplicity in unity 
—divided life in the same individual of every 
extraordinary variety of case. That distinc¬ 
tion of persons with unity of individuality 
(what the old schoolmen properly called Sub¬ 
stance) is to be met with in some thousand 
species of animals, e.g. all the compound 
polypes, and that the soundest P h y 91olo 8? 8t, > 
like Huxley, are compelled to talk of these 
animals iu metaphysic terms, just as para¬ 
doxical as, and almost identical with, those 
of the theologian. Ask them then, whether 
granting one primordial Being who hasi con¬ 
ceived and made all other beings, it > 1 ' *h»mrd 
to suppose in Him, some law °f multiplicity 
in unity, analogous to that on w h‘ch He ha. 
constructed so many millions of His crea 
tures. ( , 

“ But my heart demands the Trinity, as 
much as my reason. I want to be sure that 
God cares for us, that God is our Father, 
that God has interfered, stooped, 

Himself for us. I do not merely want to love 
Christ—a Christ, some creation or emanation 
of God's— whose will and character, lor 
aught I know, may be different from God s. 
I want to love and honour the absolute 
abvsmal God Himself, and none other will 
tatUfy ma ; and in the doctrine of Christ 
bsiug co-saual and co-eternal, sent by, saeri* 
i, 4 A ¥ Hii Father, that He might do Hie 
Fatbits will, I find It; and no pu»hng ‘.xt«, 
like thoee you quoto, ehall rob mo of that 
reet for my heart, that Ohrl.t i« the exaofc 
counterpart^ of Hi» In whom w. live, and 
move, and havo our being. 

TROVES, Arabic luqtah (^*0* 

signifies property which a person find, on 
Round, and takes away for the purpose 
of preserving it in the manner of a trust. A 
trove under ten dirhams must be advertised 
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for iom« daye, or ai long as he may deem 
expedient*; but if it exceed ten dirhame in 
value, he must advertise it for a year. 
(Hamilton’s Hidayah , vol ii. p. 266.) 

TRUMPET. Arabic fur (yy-»). 

According to the Qur’an, Surah xxxix. 68, 
the trumpet at the Day of Resurrection 
shall be blown twice. “ The trumpet ehall 
be blown (first), and those who are in the 
heavens and in the earth shall swoon (or 
die), save whom God pleases. Then it shall 
bo blown again, and, lo I they shall rise again 
and look on.” 

Al-Baizawl says there will only be thes« 
two blasts, but Traditionists assert there will 
be three. The blast of consternation , the blast 
of examination t and the blast of resurrection^ 
for an account of which, see the article on 
resurrection. 

TUBBA* (2*0. A tribe of Himya* 

rite Arabs, whose kings were called Tubb4 t 
or 44 Successors,” and who are mentioned in 
the Qur’an, Surah xliv. 35 : “ Are they better 
than the people of Tubba* and those before 
them? Verily, they were sinners, and we 
destroyed them.” 

TUHR (^W). The period of parity 

in a woman, [diyobc*, PUWFicanoif.J 

TULAIHAH (Ul). A chief of 

the" Banu Asad, a warrior of note and in- 
fluence in Najd, who claimed to have a 
divine commission in the days of Muhammad, 
but who was afterwards subdued by Kb*lid 
under the Khalifate of Abu Bakr, and em¬ 
braced Islam. (Muir’s Life of Mahomet , 
vol. iv.'p. 246.) 

TUR (j£). Chaldee (1) A 

mount. Af-J’ur, the mountain mentioned in 
in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 60: “ When we took 
a covenant (miaa?) with you, and held the 
mountain (ready to fall) over you.” This 
is generally understood to mean JTfirti Sainar , 
or Mount Sinai, but al-Baizaw! says it was 
Jabat Zubail. In Persian, the mountain is 
called Koh-i-T*r, or the Mount of T«r. In 
Arabia, the name is given to the Mount 
Sinai of Scripture. 

(2) The title of the mnd Surah of the 
Qur’an. 

TURBAN. Arabic 4 imam a h 
Persian dastdr ( 1 ^**), Hindustani 
pagn The turban, which 

consists of a stiff round cap, occasionally 
rising to a considerable height, and a long 
1 pieot of muslin, often as muon as twenty-four 
1 yards in length, wound round it, ia amount 
all Muhammadan nations a sign of autho¬ 
rity and honour, and it is held to be die- 
1 respeotful to stand in the presenee of a 
person of respectability, or to worship God, 
, with the head uncovered. Shaikhs and per- 
1 sons of religious pretensions wear green tur- 
B bans. The Coptic Christians in Egypt wear 
^ a blue turban, having been compelled to do 
d so by an edict published in a,i>. 1801. In 
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tome parts of Itl&m, it is usual to set apart 
a Matdawi, or to appoint a chief or ruler, by 
placing a turban on his head. 

The mitre, bonnet, hood, and diadem of the 
Old Testament are but varieties of the head¬ 
dress known in the East as the turban. Canon 
Cook, in the Speaker** Commentary , on Exodus 
zxriii. 4, 37, says the mitznephetn, or “ mitre ” 
of the Hebrew Bible, “ according to the de¬ 
rivation of the word, and from the statement 
In verse 89, was a twisted band of linen 
eeiled into a cap, to which the name mitre 
in its original sense closely answers, but which 
in modern usage would rather be called a 
turban.” 

The term used in the Hebrew Bible for put¬ 
ting on the ttaniph or the peer, M bonnet,” in 

Ex.xxix. 9,Lev. yin. 13, is khdvash, “ to 

bind round,” and would therefore indicate 
that even in the earliest periods of Jewish his¬ 
tory the head-dress was similar in character 
to that now seen amongst the different Muslim 
tribes of the world. 

Josephus* account of the high priest’s mitre 
la peculiar; he says (Antiquities, book iii. ch. 
vtt. p. 8); “Its make is such that it seems to 
bearorown, being made of thick swathes, but 


the contexture is of linen , and it is doubled 
many times, and sewn together; besides which, 
a piece of fine linen covers the whole cap 
from the upper part, and reaches down to the 
forehead and the seams of the swathes, which 
would otherwise appear indecently; this ad¬ 
heres closely upon the solid part of the head, 
and is thereto so firmly fixed that it may not 
fall off during the sacred service about the 
sacrifices.” 

The varieties of turban worn in the East 
are very great, and their peculiarities are best 
illustrated by the accompanying drawing, 
giving seventeen different styles of tying up 
the turban. In books written upon the sub¬ 
ject in Eastern languages, it is said that there 
are not fewer than a thousand methods of 
binding the turban. It is in the peculiar 
method of tying on, and of arranging this 
head-dress, that not only tribal and religious 
distinctions are seen, but even peculiarities of 
disposition. The humility or pride, the virtue 
or vice, as well as the social standing of the 
individual, is supposed to be indicated in his 
method of binding the turban upon his head. 
And travellers in the East can at once dis¬ 
tinguish the different races by their turbans. 
[dress.] 



MUSLIM TURBANS. 

TURK. Arabic tark or turk (^/), 
pL atrak . (1) A term applied by European 
writers to express Muhammadans of all 
nationalities. (See Hook of Common Prayer, 
Coifed for Good Friday.) 

(2) An inhabitant of Turkomania, Turki- 
stftn or Trnnsoxania, so named from Tur, 
eldest son of FaridOn, to whom hia father 
gave it for an inheritance. Also of those 
numerous races of Tartars who claim to be 
descended from Turk, a son of Japhet. Turki 
chin, a Chinese Tartar. 

(8) A native of European or Asiatic 
Turkey. Halaku, the Turk, a grandson of 
Jengiz Khan, took Baghdad a.d. 1258, and. 
about forty years afterwards ‘Usman (Oth* 
man) founded the ‘UsnmnI or Turk dynasty 


(A. F. Hole.) 

at Constantinople, a.d. 1299. Hence Muham¬ 
madans were known to the European Chris¬ 
tians ns Turks. 

The word Turk is also frequently used by 
Sikh writers to express Muhammadans in 
general. The terms Turk and Musuhnan are 
employed interchangeably, [khalifaji.] 

TUWA (vjj 1 *). A sacred Talley 
mentioned in the Qur’fin 

Silrah xx. 12: “0 Moses! verily I am thy 
Lord, so take off thy sandals ; thou art in the 
sacred valley of Tuwft, and I have chosen 
thee.” 

Surah lxxix. 1G: “ Has the story of Moses 
reached you ? when his Lord addressed him 
in the holy valley of Tuwii.” 


‘UBADAH 


‘UKAZ 
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‘UBADAH IBN ab-SAMIT^V* 
One of the An?ars of 

Madinah, who was sftorwards employed 
by AM Bakr to collect the ac.ttorod son- 
toncoB of tlio Qur’an. 

'UBtJDlYAH [slavery]. 

al-UFUQU ’L-A'LA s3#')- 

Lit. “ Tho Loftiest Tract.” (1) The place in 
. s’u it is said Gabriel was whon ho taught 
Muhammad, *806 Surah 1111.7: “Ono miKhty 
in power (Shaduk 'l-Quwd) taught him, en¬ 
dowed with Bound understanding, and ap 
tjoared ho being in the loftiest tract. 

P (21 According to tho Sufis, it is the highest 
spiritual state a man can attain in tho mystic 
life. 

UHNtJKH (t^)- The Enoch of 
the Old Testament, supposed to be the Idris 
of the Qur’an. A full account of this per- 
sonago will he found in tho articlo on IDBIS. 

TTHITD (a*). Ohod. A hill about 

three mileB distant from al-Madinah, and d°- 
scribod hy Burckhardt as a rugged and 
almost insulated offshoot of tho great moun- 
taTrawe Celebrated for tho battle fought 
by Muhammad and the victory * aln ® M °]'” 
the Muslims hy the Quraisli, a.h. 3. (Muirs 
life of Mahomet, new ed. p. 206 eeqq.) 

[MUHAMMAD.) 

dnv. 0, Ad.m. .nd I'.. 11 u '” n ^ h lho jS |Qf Sj 
^i 10 wft ter only enmo up to his waist, and 
to have died in tho days of Moses the great 
lawgivor having smitten him on tho foot with 

fsts tir’-K* • 

taken cbiclly from Rabbinic traditions 
nrwMil Gcsch. i. dOfi.) An apocryphal book 
^ oi ’wa» condemned by topo Gelas.us. 

(Doc. vi. 13.) 

TTKAIDAB ( )J^). The Christian 

ehi!I ofUOmah, who was taken prisoner by 
Khilid, *.H. »• (Muir’s Lije oj Mahomet, new 

° d in P 't 4 h 5 o 8 Tradition. it is said: ‘'Kb^dtook 

ba'dokimng’hhm ' > And' 1 tho' Prophot did'not 


‘TTKAZ An annual fair of 

twenty-one days, which was held between at- 


Ta’if and Nafchlab, and which was openedon 
the first day of tho month of Z“ 1-Q* 
at tho commencement of the throe .acred 
months. It was abolished by Muhammad 
Mr. Stanloy Lano Poole §ays (Stltctum* 

/ T^fwi" J onT place where above all 
others, tho Sasccdohs (Qasidahs) of the an- 
cient Arabs wore recited: this was Okadh 
f'Ukfiz), the Olympia of Arabia, whore there 
was hold a groat annual Fair, to which not 
moroly tho morchants of Mokka and the 
south but tho poot-horoes of all tbo 'and re- 
sortod. Tbo Fair of ’Okadh was hold during 
tbo sacrod months,-a;sort of God s Truce, 
when blood could not bo shed without av,o. 
lotion of tho anciont customs and faiths of 
tho Bodawees. Thither wont the poets ° 
rival clans, who had as ofton locked spears 
as hurled rhythmical curses. There was httle 
fear of a bloody ending to the P°® tlc 
for those heroes who might meet there Vitb 
enemios or blood-avengore are said to have 
worn masks or veils, and their poojas y® ra 
recited by a public orator at their dictation- 
That these precaution, and the «°« d "®»" » 
tho time could not always prevsnt the iU- 
feelimt evoked by the pointed porsonaliUeji of 
n>»r 8 .ingo» leading to a fray and bloodshed 
ie proved by recordod instances ; but such 
results were uncommon, and as a rule the 
custom, of the time andpl.ee were respect*. 
In spite of occasional broils on tho B P°‘> “* d 
the lasting fouds which these poetic contests 
must*hav* g excited, tho Fair of 'Okidh wai a 
grand institution. It served as a focus <>. 
the literature of all Arabia: everyone with 
»nv protensions to poetic power came, and if 
bo y could not himself gain tho applause of the 
assembled pooplo, at least be could form °“° 
of* the critical audience on whose verdict 
restod the fame or tbo shame ol overy poet. 
The Fak ol ’Okadh was a literary congress 
without formal judges, but with.unfunded 
influoncc It was hero that tho polisuea 
heroes of the desert detorminod P ol °k| °* 

grammar and prosody; horo the seven Golden 

Songs woro recited, although “ h 

charming legend 1) they were 

* bus,, ended ’ on tho Kaaboh, °" d “®™ * 

maul cal languago, the language of tho Hijai, 
W^s built out of the dialects of Arabia.and 
was mado ready t„ the skilful hand of Mo 
hammnd, that ho might conquer the worl 

W :.Vl’,e Fair"of 'Okidh was notm ®’'® 1 ** 
centre of emulation tor Arab poets : t wM 
an annual roviow of Dodawoo viriuw. 
It was there that tho Arab nation onc ®‘ ,i ‘J'®*T 
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each man all the world over^expressed his 
highest thoughts, and it was at ’Okadh that 
these thoughts were measured by the stan¬ 
dard of the Bedawee ideal. The Fair not 
only maintained the highest standard of 
poetry that the Arabic language has ever 
reached: it also upheld the noblest idea of 
We and duty that the Arab nation has yet 
set forth and obeyed. ’Okadh was the press, 
the stago, the pulpit, the Parliament, and the 
Academic Fran^aise of the Arab people; and 
when, in his fear of the infidel poets (whom 
Imra-el-Keys was to usher to hell), Moham¬ 
mad abolished the Fair, he destroyed the 
Arab nation, even whilst he created his own 
new nation of Muslims; and the Muslims 

Arabs" 8it ^ th<> PUC0S ° f the ° ld pagan 


. . Lit. “Reraaininj 

behind. A term used to express a life o 
prayer of one who remains constantly in thi 
mosque. 

‘ULAMA’ (.Ulc), pi. of •dlim. 

One who knows; learned ; a scholar.” In 
this plural form the word is used as the title 
of those bodies of learned doctors in Muhara- 
madan divinity and law, who, headed by their 
Shaikhu ’l-Islam, form the theocratic element 
of the government in Muslim countries, and 
who by their /at was or decisions in questions 
touching private and public matters of im¬ 
portance, regulate the life of the Muhamma¬ 
dan community. Foremost in influence and 
authority are naturally reckoned the ‘Uluma’ 
of Constantinople, the seat of the Khalifnh 
and of Makkah, the Holy City of Islam. Like 
the Aihdb or Companions of tho Prophet 
under his immediato successors, they cor¬ 
respond in a certain measure to what wo 
would call the representative system of our 
modern constitutions, in partially limiting 
and checking the autocratism of an other¬ 
wise absolute Oriental ruler. 

ULCmlYAH “ Divinity ; 

godhead ” J 

ULfj ’L-‘AZM (^1 JA). “ The 

Possessors of Constancy.” A title given to 
certain prophets in the Qur'an. said by the 
commentators to have been Noah, Abraham, 
David, Jacob, Josoph, Job, Moses, Jesus, and 
Muhammad, (Vidt (ihiyatu 'i-Layhat.) Soo 
SQrah xlvi. 34; “ Theu be Thou constant, 
a* tho Apostles endowed with a purpose 
wero constant, and lmsto n not on,” 

UMANA’ (eUet), nj, 0 f amhi. 

** Faithful Onot,” A title givon by tho fjjflffs 
to those pious persons who do not mako thoir 
religious oxporloncos known. They tro 
known also as tho Ma/umatfyuh, or those 
who are .willing to undoigo misropresontlon 
rather than boast of thoir piety. 

‘UMAR IBN al-KHATTAB. 

(Omar) tho second Khalifah. who succeeded 
Abu Bakr, a.h. 13 (a.d. bJ4), and was assas¬ 
sinated by Firoz, a Persian slave, a.u. 23 


(a.d. 644), after a prosperous reign of ten 
years. His conversion to Islam took place in 
tho sixth year of Muhammad’s mission, and 
the Prophet took ‘Umar’s daughter Hafsah 
as his third wife. 

‘Umar is eminent amongst the early 
Khalifnhs for having chiefly contributed 
to tho spread of Islam. Under him the 
great gonerals, Abu ‘Ubaidah, Khulid ibn 
al-Walid, Yazid, drove the Greeks out of 
Syria and Phoenicia ; Sa‘d ibn Abl Waqqas, 
Qaqa ah, Nmman, completed the conquest of 
the two ‘Iruqs and the overthrow of the 
Persian Empire ; ‘Ann* ibn al-‘As (commonly 
called Amru) subduod Egypt and part of the 
Libyan coast, aftor having, as commander in 
Palestine, prepared by his victories and a 
severe siege, the surrender of Jerusalem 
[jrbusalkm] into the Khalifah’s own hands. 
‘Umars name is, moreover, intimately con¬ 
nected with the history of Islam, by the 
initiatory and important share which he took 
m the first collection of the Qur’an, under 
Abu Bakr, by the official introduction of the 
Muhammadan era of tho Hijrah, and by the 
first organisation of the diwdn t or civil list of 
the Muhammadans. The two former subjects 
have been treated of in this Dictionary in their 
proper places ; the third institution, which 
laid the foundation, to the marvellous suc¬ 
cesses of the Muslim arms under this and 
the succeeding Governments, is ably explained 
in tho following extract from Sir W. Muir’s 
Ann ft Is oj the Karly Caliphate :— 

** The Arabian nation was the champion of 
Islam, and to fight its battles overy Arab 
was jealously reserved. He must be the 
soldier, and nothing else. He might not 
settle down in any conquered province as cul¬ 
tivator of the soil ; and for merchandise or 
other labour, a busy warlike life offered but 
little leisure. Neither was there any need. 
The Arabs livod on the fat of the conquered 
land, and captive natives served them. Of 
the booty takon in war, four parts were dis¬ 
tributed to tho army in the field; the fifth 
was reserved for tho State, and even that, 
after discharging public obligations, was 
shared among the Arabian people. In the 
leign of Abu Bakr, this was a simple matter. 
But in tho Caliphate of Omar, tho spoil of 
Sv»ia and of Persia begun in ever-increasing 
volume to pour into the treasury of Medina, 
where it was distributed almost as soon as 
received, What wqs easy in small beginnings, 
by equal shoring or discretionary preference, 
became now a heavy task, Anti thcro began, 
also, to arise now sourcos of revenue in the 
land aisessmont, and tho poll-tax of subject 
countries, which, after defraying civil und 
military chnrgos, hud to be accounted for to 
tho Central Government; tho surplus being, 
liko the royal fifth, the patrimony of the Arab 
nation. 

At length, in tho socond or third year of 
his Caliphate, Omar determined that the dis- 
tiihution should be regulated on a fixed and 
systematic scale. The income of the com¬ 
monwealth was to be divided, as heretofore, 
amongst the Faithful as their heritage, bub 
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upon ii rule of precedence befitting the mili¬ 
tary and theocratic groundwork of Islam. 
For this end three points only were con¬ 
sidered: priority of conversion, affinity to 
the Prophet, and military service. The 
widows of Mahomet, * Mothers of the Faith¬ 
ful,’ took the precedence with an annual 
allowance of 10,000 pieces each; and all his 
kinsmen were with a corresponding liberality 
provided for. The famous Three Hundred of 
Bedr had 5,000 each; presence at Hodeibia 
(Hudaiblyah) and the Pledge of the Tree , gave 
a claim to 4,000; such as took part in quell¬ 
ing the Rebellion (immediately after Muham¬ 
mad’s death), had 3,000 ; and those engaged 
in the great battles of Syria and Ir&c, as well 
as sons of the men of Bedr, 2,000 ; those 
taking the field after the actions of Cidesiya 
and the Yermdk, 1,000. Warriors of distinc¬ 
tion received an extra grant of 500. And so 
they graduated downwards to 200 pieces for 
the latest levies. Nor were the households 
forgotten. Women had, as a rule, one-tenth 
of a man’s share. Wives, widows, and chil¬ 
dren had -each their proper stipend; and in 
the register, every infant, as soon as born, 
had the title to be entered, with a minimum 
allowance of ten pieces, rising with advancing 
age to its proper place. Even Arab slaves 
(so long as any of that race remained) had, 
strange to say, their portion. 

• * * * * 

“ The Arabian aristocracy thus created 
was recognised by the whole Moslem world. 
The rank and stipend now assigned descended 
in the direct line of birth. Even rewards 
given for special gallantry in the field were 
heritable. By making thus the revenues of 
Islam the heritage of the nation militant, 
their martial genius was maintained, and their 
employment perpetuated as the standing 
army of the Caliphate. 

• • * * * 

“ To carry out this vast design, n register 
had to be drawn and kept up of every man, 
woman and child, entitled to ft stipend from 
the State—in other words, of tho whole Arab 
race employed in the interests of Islam. 
This was easy enough for the higher grades, 
but a herculean task for the hundreds and 
thousands of ordinary fighting men and their 
families who kept streaming forth from the 
Peninsula; and who, by the extravagant 
indulgence of polygamy, were multiplying 
rapidly. But the task was simplifies by 
the strictly tribal composition and dispo¬ 
sition of the forces. Men of a tribe, or 
branch of a tribe, fought together; and the 
several corps and brigades being thus terri¬ 
torially arranged in clans, the Register as¬ 
sumed the same form. Every soul was 
entered under the stock and tribe and class 
whose lineage it claimed. And to this ex¬ 
haustive classification we owe in great mea¬ 
sure the elaborate genealogies and tribal 
traditions of Arabia before Islam. The 
Register itself, as well as the office for its 
maintenance and for pensionary account was 
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called the Dew&n ( Diwdn ), or Department of 
the Exchequer.” (Sir W. Muir, Annals of the 
Early Caliphate , London, 1883, p. 228.) 

It was fortunate for Islam, that the reign of 
Abu Bakr, short in duration, but pregnant with 
decisive issues, should precede that of ‘Umar. 
During the critical period, immediately after 
Muhammad’s death, when three false pro¬ 
phets and a prophetess gathered increasing 
numbers round their rebellious standards, 
when in the north, cast, and south of the 
Peninsula, tribe nftcr tribe, apostatized from 
the newly-adopted creed, and when al- 
Madmah itself was repeatedly threatened by 
hostile invasions of the neighbouring clans 
it needed all- the spirit of compromise and 
conciliation which blended in Abu Bakr’s 
character with penetrating shrewdness and 
dauntless courage, to steer the bark of the 
Muslim commonwealth through the dangers 
which were surrounding it on every side. 
‘Umar’s irrepressible impetuosity would, at 
that timo, probably have caused more harm 
than good, while, on the other hand, the 
unprecedented success which crowned Abu 
Bakr’s wise and temporising politics, taught 
him to temper his own impulses of bold en¬ 
terprise with prudence and cautiousness, 
when, in his turn, the reponsibilities of office 
rested on his shoulders. 

The original violent bent of Umar’s nature 
is forcibly illustrated by the history of his 
conversion, as it is told in various traditions. 
In his youth and early manhood, a zealous 
and devoted adherent of the religion of his 
forefathers, he hated and persecuted Muham¬ 
mad as a dangerous innovator, who had 
come to lead hia people astray, and to sow 
discord between them. Infuriated at some 
fresh success of the pretended Prophet, he 
sallied forth one day to kill him, when he met 
his kinsman, Nu*aim ibn ‘Abdi llah, who, 
seeing him armed and fiercely excited, asked 
him: “ Whither goest thou, and what is thy 
intent ? ” “I seek Muhammad,” was ‘Umar's 
reply, “ and I will slay him; he has vilified 
our gods and dishonoured our ancestors.” 
“Passion blinds thee,” retorted Nu'aim; 
“ knoweat thou not that, if thou killest Mu¬ 
hammad, thou wilt draw the vengeance of 
the Hashimites and the Banu Mutt abb 
upon thy head ? Better far it would be for 
thee, to heed the welfare of thy own family, 
and to bring back to the right path those 
members of it whp have forsworn their ances¬ 
tral religion.” “And who are they,” asked 
‘Umar. “ Thy brcMier-in-law, Sa'id ibn 
Zaid, and Fatimah, th very own sister,” 
answered Xu‘aim. 

Forthwith the incensed man hurried on to 
the house of the culprits. Here Khabbab ibn 
al-Aratt, a devoted disciple of Muhammad, 
the same who had made them acquainted 
with his teaching and won them over to 
Islam unknown to ‘Umar, was reading with 
them at that moment a new fragment of the 
Qur’an. When he heard ‘Umar coming, he 
concealed himself, and Fatimah tried to 
hide the manuscript in the bosom of her 
dress. On entering, ‘Umar asked : “ What 
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have you been reading just now ? I heard 
your voices I ” “ Nothing, she replied, “ thou 
art mistaken.” “You have been reading 
something, and I am told that you belong to 
the sect of Muhammad.” With these words 
he threw himself upon his brother-in-law, and 
struck him. Fatiwnh rushed in between 
them. Both husband and wife boldly con¬ 
fessed : “ Yes, we are Muslims; we believe 
that there is no god but God, and thnt Mu¬ 
hammad in his sent one ; kill us, if thou 
wilt.” 

No sooner had ‘Umar seen the blood flowing 
from a wound which ho had inflicted on his 
sister, than shame for his own unmanly act, 
coupled with admiration of their courageous 
conduct, brought about a powerful revulsion 
of his feelings. He asked to be shown the 
manuscript, and when, after his solemn pro¬ 
mise not to destroy it, the fragment was 
handed over to him, he read — 

“ Not to,sadden thee have We sent down 
this Qur’an to thee, 

But ns a warning for him who feareth; 

A missivo from Him who hath made the 
earth and the lofty heavens, 

The God of Mercy who sitteth on His 
throne I 

His, whatsoever is in the heavens and 
whatsoever is in tho earth, and whatso- 
ovor is between them both, and what¬ 
soever is beneath the humid soil! 

And thou needest not raise thy voice in 
praj/er : IIo verily knoweth the secret 
u'hiiper, and tho yet more hidden 1 

God! there is no God but Him! Most 
excellent His titles! ” 

(Surah xx. 1-7.) 

** How nobly said and how sublime I ” ex¬ 
claimed ‘Umar, when he had read the pas¬ 
sage. Thereupon Khabbab came forth from 
his place of concealment, and summoned him 
to testify to tho teaching of Muhammad. 
‘Umar asked where Muhammad was, went to 
him, and made his profession of faith to the 
Prophet himself. 

Hencoforth ‘Umar remained attached to 
the person of Muhammad with the most 
devoted friendship, and embraced the cause 
of Islam with all the energies of his strong 
nature. We And 'Umar, immediately after 
Muhammad's death, unable at first to grasp 
tho reality of the fact. When the news was 
imparted to him, he exclaimed wildly before 
tho assembly of the faithful: “ The Prophet 
is not dead : he has only swooned away.” And, 
again, when Mughiruh tried to convince him 
that lie was mistaken—*• Thou best !’* ho cried, 
“ the Prophet of the Lord shall not die, until 
ho have rooted out every hypocrite and unbe¬ 
liever.” At this point Abu Bakr quoted the 
verses of the Quran, revealed after tho 
defeat at Uhud : •• Muhammad is no more 
than an Apostle ; verily the other apostles 
have gone before him. What then I If he 
were to die or be killed, would you turn back 
on your heels ? ” And he added the memo- 
rablo appeal: “ Let him then know, whosoever 
worshippeth Muhammad, that Muhammad in- 
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deed is dead; but whoeo worshippeth God, 
let him know that the Lord livetn and doth 
not die.” 

Then, and only thon, on hearing those 
words, spoken by the hook y as if he had never 
heard them before, the truth bunt upon 
‘Umar with crushing force. “ By the Lord,” 
he would tell in later days, “ it was so that 
when I heard Abu Bakr reciting those verses, 
I was horror-struck, my limbs trembled, I 
dropped down, and I knew of a certainty that 
Muhammad indeed was dead.” 

The paramount ascendency which Muham¬ 
mad, during his lifetime, exercised over 
‘Umar, could not fail {to soften bis passionate 
and vehement nature, and to train him to 
those habits of self-command, which form 
one of the most essential elements in the 
character of a good ruler. If it was an act 
of wise foresight on the part of Muhammad 
to designate, at the approach of death, the 
older and sedater Abu Bakr as his successor, 
by appointing him to conduct the public 
prayers during his last illness, he could at 
the same time feel assured that ‘Umar, far 
from contesting the choice of his dying 
friend, would respect it and make it respected 
against any defection or rival ambition by his 
cordial and powerful support. But it was 
equally natural and wise on the part of Abii 
Bakr, when the time had come, to fix the 
choice of his own successor upon ‘Umar. It 
is relatod that, feeling his ond to be near, and 
willing to fortify his own conviction by the 
sense of others, he flrst consulted ‘Abdu V- 
Rahmun, the son of *Auf, who praised ‘Umar 
" ft® the fittest man, but withal inclined to be 
severe.*’ “ Which,” responded tho dying Kha- 
Hfah, *• is because he saw me soft and tender¬ 
hearted, when himself the Master, he will 
forego much of what thou sayest. 1 have 
watched him narrowly. If I were angry with 
one, he would intercede in his beluilf; if over- 
lenient, then he would bo severe.” *U sman, 
too, confirmed Abu Bakr's choice. “ What is 
hidden of ‘Umar,” he said, “ is better than 
that which doth appear. There is not his 
equal amongst us all/’ 

And so it was; as in bodily stature ‘Umar 
towered high above his fellow-men, so he 
excelled in every quality required in an 
imposing commander of the Faithful (Amir 
nl-Mumimn), this being the title which he 
adopted in preference to the more cumber¬ 
some of *• Successor of the Apostle of God ” 
(Khalifatu 'r-Rasuli ’llfth). It lies outside 
the scope of the present work to give a com¬ 
plete biography of * Umar, and we must refer 
the render who should wish to make himself 
acquainted with it, to the above-quoted 
attractive volume of Sir W. Muir, Annals of 
the Early Caliphate. Our less ambitious 
object here has merely been to sketch, as it 
were, in a few salient traits culled from it, 
the picture of a man, who, as a founder of 
Islam, was second only to Muhammad him¬ 
self. Gifted with a high and penetrating 
intellect, and possessed of a strong sense of 
justice, lie was impartial, skilful, and fortu¬ 
nate in the choice of his military and civil 
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agents, and bad learnt to temper eererity 
with clemency and wise forbearance. While > 
it wai he who, in hi* earlier daye, after the 
battle of Badr, had advieed that the prisoner* 
should all be put to death, his later resent- 
ment against Khulid, with whose name the 
cruel fate of Malik ibn Nuwairah and the 
gory tale of the “ River of Blood ” are linked 
In history, on the contrary, took rise in 
Khilid’i unscrupulous and savage treatment 
of a fallen foe. And the fanatic intolerance 
of some of the Muslim captains is favourably 
contrasted with ‘Umar’s treatment of the 
Christianised Arab tribe of the Banii Taga- 
lib. They had tendered their submission to 
Walid ibn ‘Uqbah, who, solicitous for the 
adhesion to Isl&m of this great and famous 
race, pressed them with some rigour to ab¬ 
jure their ancient faith. ‘Umar was much 
displeased at this-" Leave them, he wrote, | 

M in the profession of the Gospel. It is only | 
within the bounds of the peninsula, where 
are the Holy Places, that no polytheist tribe 
is permitted to remain.” Walid was remo ved 
from his command ; and it was enjoined on 
his successor to stipulate only that the usual 
tribute should be paid, that no member of 
the tribe should be hindered from embracing 
Islftm, and that the children should not be 
educated in the Christian faith. The last 
condition can only have been meant as a 
nominal indication of the snpremacy of Islam, 
for if it had been enforced, we should not read 
of the Band TagkHb continuing in the profes¬ 
sion of Christianity under the next two dy- 
nasties and even later. The tribe, deeming 
in its pride the payment of tribute paryaA) 
an indignity, sent a deputation to the Klja- 
lifah, declaring their willingness to pay the 
tax if only it were levied under the same 
name as that taken from the Muslims. ‘Umar 
evinced his liberality by blowing the conces¬ 
sion; and so the Band Tagfebb enjoyed the 
singular privilege of being assessed as Ch ris- 
tians at a “ double tithe " (‘usAr), instead of 
paving jaxvah t the obnoxious badge of subju¬ 
gation. (Sir W. Muir, Annah, p. 218.) 

As the original asperity of ‘Umar s cha- 
raster had baen mellowed in the'ohoolof 
life and in close communion with Muham- 
mad and Aba Bakr, eo the eame influences, 
together with the responsibilities of his posi¬ 
tion, tended to blend hie natural boldneee and 
impetnoalty with prudence and eautioueneee. 
While hie captain* in Syria and the Iraq 
were continually urging him to pueh on bia 
conquest* to the north and east, he would 
not allow any advance to be ventured upon, 
before the Muslim rule in the occupied pro¬ 
vinces was well established and firmly conso- 
lidnted. In like manner he evinced a singular 
dread of naval enterprise, ever after an expedi¬ 
tion sent to Abyssinia across the Red bea m 
the seventh vear of his reign had met with ft 
signal disaster; and he was countenanced in 
this aversion for the treacherous element by 
a not lees daring general than 'Amr. son of 
who, consulted on the subject, wrote 

to him:— , . 

•« The sea U a boundless expanse, whereon 
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great ships look but tiny specks; J* 

nought saving the heavens above and the 
waters beneath. Trust it little, fear it much. 
Man at sea is an insect floating on a 5 

if the splinter break, the insect perisheth. 
When the wily ‘Amr wished to raise his 
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Egyptians looked on with wonder, while 
the army satisfied themselves with the 
rude repast. Next dav he commanded a 
sumptuous banquet to be set before them, 
with all the dainties of the Egyptian table: 
and here again the warriors fell to with equal 
zest. On the third day, there waa a grand 
parade of all the troops in battle array, and 
the people flocked to see it. Then ‘Aim 
addressed them, saying: “The flrat daye 
entertainment was to let you see the plain 
and simple manner of our life at home; the 
second, to show you that we can not the last 
enjoy the good things of the lands we enter; 
and yet retain, as ye see in the spectacle here 
before you, oar martial vigour notwithstand¬ 
ing M 

•Amr gained hi* end, for the Oopt* retired, 
saying one to the other, “ See ye not that the 
Arabs have but to raise their heel upon ue, 
and it is enough l" ‘Umar was delighted 
with his lieutenant’s device, and said of him, 
it Of a truth it is on wisdom and reeolve, as 
well as on mere force, that the success of 
warfare doth depend.” 

But, at the same time,‘Umar waa much too 
thoughtful and far-seeing himself not to recog- 
nise the danger for the future of Islim, whieh 
was lurking in this sudden acquisition of un¬ 
measured riches. On one occasion, when he 
was about to distribute the fifth of some 
Persian spoils,’he was seen to weep. “ What, 
it was said to him, « a time of joy and thank¬ 
fulness, and thou sheddest tears. Yea, 
replied the simple-minded £kalifah, “it is 
not for this I weep; but I foresee that ths 
wealth which the Lord hath bestowed upon 
us will become a spring of worldliness and 
envy, and in the end a calamity to my 

^Sforeover, the luxury and ostentation which 
was thus engendered in the enriched leaders, 
was utterly repulsive to his own frugal 
habita and homely nature. On his JIrst visit 
to Syria, Aba ‘Ubaidah, Yamd, and Khftlid, 
met him in state to welcome him. A bril¬ 
liant cavalcade, robed in Syrian brocade, and 
mounted on steeds richly caparisoned, they 
rode forth as he approached. At the sight of 
all their finery, Umar’s spirit was stirred 
within him. He stooped down, and, gather¬ 
ing a handful of gravel, flung it at the asto¬ 
nished chiefs. “ Avaunt! ” he cned ; * is it 
thus attired that ye come out to meet me? 
All changed thus in the space of two short 
years t Verily, had it been after two hun¬ 
dred, ye would have deserved to be degraded. 

This primitive simplicity of the Arab 
chieftain is another grand and highly capti¬ 
vating feature in ‘Umar's character. We see 
in our mind’s eve the mighty mover of armies, 
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at the time when the destinies of Islam were 
trembling in the balance on the battle-field of 
Q&diaiyah, issuing on foot from the gates of : 
al-Meplinah in the early morning, if perchance j 
he might meot some messenger from the 
scene of combat. At last a courier arrived 
outside the city, who to ‘Umar’s question re¬ 
plies shortly, “ The Lord has discomfited the 
Persian host.” Unrecognised,‘Umar followed 
the messenger, leading the camel, and with 
his long strides keeping pace with the 
high-stepping animal, to glean from him the 
outline of the great battle. When they en¬ 
tered al-Mndmah, the people crowded round 
the Khali fall, saluting him, and hearing the 
happy news, wished him joy of the triumph. 
The courier, abashed, cried out, “ 0 Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, why didst thou not 
tell me ? ” but his mind was instantly set at 
rest by the Kljalifah’s kindly answer; “ It is 
well, my brother.” 

Or we may fancy him perambulating, whip 
In hand, the streets and markets of al-Madi- 
nah, ready to punish the offenders on the 
spot, may be hie own son and his boon com¬ 
panions, who had indulged in the use of wine. 
For on this head ‘Umar did not brook plea¬ 
santry. When news of some arch-transgressors 
on this score was sent from Damascus, and 
indulgence from the strict enforcement of 
the law was claimed for them on the plea of 
their exalted position and military merits, he 
wrote back; “ Gather an assembly and bring 
them forth. Then ask, Is wine lawful, or is 
it forbidden ? If they say forbidden , lay eighty 
•tripes upon each of them ; if they say law- 
fid, then behead them every one.” The 
punishment, if indicted by ‘Umar’s own hand, 
was telling, for it became a proverb: 
‘Umar’s whip is more terrible than another’s 
sword. 

Or, again, with the groan of repentance of 
the well-chastised offender still ringing in 
our ears, we may watch the same ‘Umar, as 
journeying in Arabia in the year of famine, 
he comes upon a poor woman, seated with 
her hungry and weeping children round a 
fire, whereon is an empty pot. He hurries to 
the next village, procures bread and meat, 
fills the pot, and cooks an ample meal, 
leaving the little ones laughing and at play. 

Such a man was ‘Umar, the great Khali- 
fah, brave, wise, pious. No titter epitaph 
could adorn his tombstone, than his dying 
words :—“ It had gone hard with my soul, if 
I had not been a Muslim.” [Damascus, Jeru¬ 
salem, JIHAD, MUHAMMAD.] 

(The Editor is indebted to Dr. Steingass, 
the learned author of the English-Arabic 
Dictionary , a.d. 1882, and Arabic-English 
Dictionary, a.d, 1884 (W. H. Allen <fc Co., 
London), for this review of ‘Umar’s influence 
on the Muslim religion.) 

UMM (fl), pi. ummdt, ummakat. 

“ Mother.” Heb. em. A word which 

frequently occurs in combination with other 
words, e.g. Ummu 7-Qura, «the mother of 
villages,” the metropolis Makkah; Ummu 7- 
‘ Ulum , “ the mother of sciences/* grammar. 


UMMU ’l-MD’mININ 
UMMAH (M). Heb. ntSH umm ^ 

A people, a nation, a sect. The word occurs 
about forty times in the Qur an. 

Ummatu Ibrahim , the people of Abraham. 

Ummatu *Isa, the people of Jesus. 

Ummatu Muhammad, the people of Muham¬ 
mad. 

UMMI The title assumed 

by Muhammad, and which occurs in tha 
Qur'an, Surah viii. 156 ; “ Who shall follow 
the Apostle, the illiterate Prophet (dn-Nabxyu 
7-tiMMMi) ”; and in the 158th verse of the 
same Surah. 

Commentators are not agreed as to the 
derivation of this word, the following are the 
three most common derivations of it:— 

(L) From Umm, “mother,” i.e. one just as 
he came from his mother’s womb. 

(2) From Unmuih , “ people,” i.e . a gentile, 
one who was ignorant; alluding to the time 
of Muhammad’s ignorance. 

(3) From Ummu 7 -qura, “the mother of 
villages,” a name given to Makkah; i.e. a 
native of Makkah. 

Muhammad appears to have wished to be 
thought ignorant and illiterate, in order to 
raise the elegance of the Qur’an into a 
miracle. 

UMMU HABlBAH r \). One 

of Muhammad’s wives. She was the daughter 
of Abu $ufyan, andthe widow of ‘Ubaidu’llah, 
one of the “ Four Inquirers,” who, after emi¬ 
grating as a Muslim to Abyssinia, embraced 
Christianity there, and died in profession of 
that faith, 

UMMU KULStM 0^^). The 

youngest daughter of Muhammad by his 
wife Khadijah. She had been married to her 
cousin ‘Utaibah, son of Abu Lahab, but 
separated from him and became, after the 
death of her sister Ruqaiyah, the second wife 
of ‘Usman, the later Khalifah. She died a 
year or two before Muhammad, who used, 
after her death, to say he so dearly loved 
‘Usman, that had there been a third daughter, 
he would have given her also in marriage to 
him. 

UMMU ’L-KITAB (vUJ3\ Al Lit. 

“ The Mother of the Book.” 

(1) A title given in the Hadis to the first 
Surah of the Qur’an. 

(2) Iu the Suratu Ahli ‘Imran (iii.) 6, it U 
used for the Qur’an itself. 

(3) In the Suratu’r-Ra‘d (xiii.) 39, it seems 
to be applied to the preserved tablet, on which 
were written the decrees of God and the late 
of every human being. 

UMMU’L-MU’MINlNG^^-1). 

“ A mother of the Faithful.” A title which 
English authors restrict either to the Pro¬ 
phet’s wife Khadijah, or to ‘Ayishah; but it ie 
a title applied to each of the wives of Muham¬ 
mad. Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 6 : “ Hio wives 
are their mothers.” 


UMMU L-QURA 

TJMMU ’L-QURA [•')• Lit 

«Mother of Villages.” A name given to 
Makkah. The Metropolis. 

UMMU ’L-WALAD r')> A 

term used in - Muhammadan law for a female 
slave who haB borne a child to her master, 
and who is consequently free at his death. 
[slavert.] 

UMMU SALMAH (W- (•')• 0ne 

of the wives of the Prophet. The widow of 
Abu Salmah, to whom she had borne several 
children. Abu Salmah was killed at Uhud, and 
Muhammad married his widow four months 
afterwards. 

‘UMRA (cS/**)- A life grant, or 

interest in anything, e.g. if the proprietor of a 
house says to another, “ This is yours as long 
as you live.” 

‘UMRAH (y*). A Lesser Pilgri- 

mage, or a visitation to the sacred mosque at 
Makkah, with the ceremonies of encompassing 
the Ka*bah and running between al-Marwah 
and as-$afd, but omitting the sacrifices, (See. It 
is a meritorious act, but it has not the sup¬ 
posed merit of the Ilajj or Pilgrimage. It 
can be performed at any time except the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth days of the month 
2u ’1-Hijjah, these being the days of the Hay 
or Greater Pilgrimage, [hajj.] 

UMUMIYAH (ie-r*!). “ Mater- 

nity.” A term used in Muslim law. ( Htda * 
yah , vol. iii. p. 417.) 

UNBELIEVERS. There are sere- 

ral terms used in Islam for those who are 
unbelievers in the mission of Muhammad, 

^Kafir ( JlS'), On® who bid® 8 the truth. A 
term generally applied to idolaters, and not 
to Jews or Christians. 

Mushrik One who gives com¬ 
panions to God. BelieverR in the Blessed 

Trinity are so called. The term is also applied 
by the Wahhabis to any Muslim who observes 
ceremonies which are not clearly enjoined in 
the precepts of the Muslim religion, as visit¬ 
ing shrines, &c. , , , . A 

Mu!hul One who has deviated 

from the truth. 

Murtadd (jJ y)> An apostate from Islam. 
Dahri An Atheist. 

(For further explanations , refer to the words 
in their places,) 

UNCLEAN MEATS, [food.] 
UNCLEANNESS, [purification.] 
UNITY OF GOD. [tauhid.] 
UNLAWFUL. Araljic harurn ((•VO- 
r L *w.] 

•UQAB (-r-'Ac). A black eagle. 

A celebrated standard bolonging to Muham¬ 
mad. (See Huyatu 'l-Qulub, p. 88, Merrick s 

adition.J [standards.] 


OSMAN 

‘UQBA (Jr**)- Lit. “ End.’’ A 

reward or punishment. Hence used to ex¬ 
press the life to come either of good or evil. 
[paradise, hell.] 

‘UQBAH (Me) IBN ‘AMIR AL- 

JUHANt. A Companion of great celebnty. 
He was afterwards Governor of Egypt, where 
he died, a.h. 58. 

UQNtJM ((./»!), pi. afnim. Ac- 

cording to Muslim lexicographers, it 18 a 
word which means the root or principle of a 
thing, and, according to the Nasara (r^aza- 
renes), there are three Aaimm, namely, 
wuiud (entity or substance), ftayat (life), 

.. J v 11.^. -1-^ A k ( Fftt.h nr V Ibn 
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Nazarenes which treats of these three, (bee 
Ghiyanu } l-Lughat> in loco.) [trinity.] 
‘UQtJBAH (by*)- “ Punishment; 
chastisement.” A legal term for punishment 
inflicted at the discretion of the magistrate. 

‘Uquhah shadldah is severe punishment ex¬ 
tending to death. [TAXIR-] 

al-‘UQOlu -l.‘ASHARAH ( 
g r ijd\). Lit “ The Ten Intelligence#, 
ten angels who, according to the philoso¬ 
phers, were created by God in the following 
manner: First, He created one angel; who 
then created one heaven and one angel, this 
socond angel then created a second heaven 
and a third angel; and so on until there 
were created nine heavens and ten »ngel*. 
The tenth angel then, by the order of God, 
created tho whole world. (See Uhtyanu l - 
Luyhat, in loco.) 

‘URS (y-ye). (1) Marriage festi- 

vities, as distinguisned from m*aA,“tbe mar¬ 
riage ceremony.” [marriage.] 

(2) A term also used for the ceremonies 
observed at the anniversary of the death of 
any celebrated saint or murshid. 

•USHR (/*), pi- a'shar and 

A tenth or tithe given to the Muslim 
State or Bailu 'l -Mat. [baitu ’l-mal. ) ^ 

‘USMAN IBN <AFFAN * 

The third Khalifah, who succeeded ‘Umar 
a.h. 23 (a.d. 643), and was slain by Muham¬ 
mad, son of Abu Bakr and other conspira¬ 
tors on the 18th of Zu ’1-Hijjah, a.h. 35 
(Juno 17th, a.d. 656), aged eighty-two, and 
having reigned twelve years. He is known 
amongst Muslims as Zu ’n-Nuram, “The 
Possessor cf the Two Lights,” because he 
married two of the Prophet’s daughters, Ru- 
; qaivah and Ummu Kulsum. His chief merit 
with regard to the cause of Islam was the 
second and final revision of the sacred book, 
which he caused to be made, and of which an 
exhaustive account has been given in our 
article on the Qur’an. 

Although Muhammadan historians distin¬ 
guish the reigns of the first four Khalifahs 
as founded on faith (dmi) r from those of the 
later ones, as based on the world and its 
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passion* and rani ties (dunyawi), it most be 
admitted that worldly motives entered al> 
ready largely into the politics of ‘Usman and 
*AU f as contrasted with Abu Bakr and ‘Umar. 
*U#min, by his weakness and nepotism, ‘All 
by holding aloof with culpable indifference, 
during the protracted death-struggle of his 
predecessor, by abetting his murderers in the 
open field, and by his vacillating spirit, 
where firmness of purposo was needed, gave 
rise t.o those fierce dissensions between rival 
religious and political parties, which led, for 
the time being, to the establishment of the 
Umaiyah dynasty, and eventually caused the 
division of Islim into the two great sects of 
the Sunnis and Shl*ahs. 

USOL pi- of afl. Lit. 

“ Roots” The roots or fundamentals of the 
Muhammadan religion, as opposod to /ur6‘ 
“branches,” a term used for Muham¬ 
madan law, civil, ceremonial, and religious. 
The uvul of Islim are universally held to be 
four: (1) The Qur’an, (2) The //aaiff, (3) /i’wd‘, 
and (4) Qiyd* t terms which will be found ex¬ 
plained under their respective titles. 

* llmu'l-Utul is the sclenco of interpreta¬ 
tion or exegesis of these four fundamentals 

USURY. Arabic riba' (Wj). A 

word which, like the Hebrew neahek, 

includes all gain upon loans, whether from the 
loan of money, or goods, or property of any 
kind. In the Mosaic law, conditions of gain for 
the loan of money or goods, wore rigorously 
prohibited : “ If thou lend money to any of my 
people that is poor by thee, thou shalt not 
be to him as an usurer, neither shalt thou 
lav upon him usury.” (Exodus xxii. 26.) 

“ If thy brother be waxen poor . . . tako no 
usury of him or incroase : but foar thy God ; 
that thy brothor may live with thee. Thou 
shalt not givo him thy money upon usury, 
nor lend him thy victuils for increase.” (Lo- 
▼iticus xxv. 35-37.) 

(1) The teaching of the Qur’an on the 
subject is given in Surah ii. 270: “ They 
who swallow down usury, shall arise in tho 
Last Day only as he arisoth, whom Satan 
has infoctod by his touch. This for that they 
say,‘Selling is only the like of usury,’ and 
yet God hath allowed selling and forbidden 
usury; and whosoever recoiveth thin admo¬ 
nition from his Lord, and abstainoth from if, 
shall have pardon for tho past and his lot 
shall bo with God. But they who return to 
usury, shall bo given over to tho Fire,— 
therein to ubide for ever.” 

(2) In the Traditions, Muhammad is rotated 
to have said:— 

“Cursed bo the taker of usury, the givor 
of usury, the writer of usury, and tho witness 
of usury, for thoy aro all equal.” 

“ Verily the wealth that is gained in usury, 
although it be great, is of small advantago.” 
(Sakihu Muslim , Bulu V-7?lW). 

(8) Hiba\ in the language of the law, signifies 
“an excess,” according to a legal stands id of 
measurement or weight , in one of two homo¬ 


geneous article* (of weight or measurement of 
capacity) opposed to each other in a contract 
of exchange, and in which such excess is 
stipulated as an obligatory condition on one 
of the parties, without any return, that is, 
without anything being opposed to it. The 
sale, therefore, of two loads of barley, for 
instance, in oxchange for one load of wheat, 
docs not constitute usury, since those articlos 
aro not homogeneous ; and, on tho other hand, 
tho sale of ten yards of cloth in cxchango for 
five yards of cloth, is not usury, mince al¬ 
though these articles be homogeneous, atill 
they are not estimable by weight or measure¬ 
ment of capacity. 

Usury, then, as an illegal transaction, is 
occasioned (according to most Muhammadan 
doctors) by rafe, united with species, where, 
howovor, it must bo observed, that rate % 
amongst the Musalmans, applies only to 
articles of weight or measurement of capa¬ 
city, and not to articlos of longitudinal mea¬ 
surement, such as cloth, Ac., or of tale, such 
m «gg*, dates, walnuts, Ac., when exchanged 
from hand to hand. Aah-Shafi‘i maintains 
that usury takes placo only in things of an 
esculent nature, or in monoy, and ac cording 
to him, therefore, articles of the last-men¬ 
tioned description would give occasion to 
usury. It is, furthermore, to ho observed, 
that superiority or inferiority in the quality 
has no effect in the establishment of tho 
usury; and henco it is lawful to sell a quan¬ 
tity of tho better sort of any article in ex¬ 
change for an equal quantity of an inforior 
sort. Nor doos usury exist where tho qua¬ 
lities of an articlo of woight or measurement 
by capacity are not ascertained by some 
known standard of measurement. Thus it is 
lawful to sell one hsndful of wheat in ex¬ 
change for two handfuls, or two handfuls for 
four, bocausc, in such caso, the measurement 
not having been made according to a legal 
standard, the superiority of measurement, 
establishing usury, has not taken placo, and, 
since the law has fixed no standard of mea¬ 
sure beneath half a ja‘, any quantity less 
than such is considered equivalent to a 
handful. 

Where the quality of being weighablo or 
measureablo by capacity, and correspondence 
of spooioa (boing the causes of usury) both 
exist, the stipulation of inequality or of sus¬ 
pension of paymont to a futuro period, aro 
both usurious. Thus it is usurious to sell 
either one measuro of wheat in exchange for 
two measures,—or ono measure of wkoat for 
one measuro deliverable at a future poriod. 
If, on tho contrary, neither of thcao circum¬ 
stances exist (as in the salo of wheat (or 
money), it is lawful, either to stipulate a 
superiority of rate, or tho paymont- at a 
future period. If, on tho other hand, one of 
these circumstances only exist (as in the sale 
of wheat for barley, or tho sale of one slave 
for another), then a superiority in tho rate 
may legally he stipulated, hut not a suspen¬ 
sion in the payment. Thus ono measure of 
wheat may lawfully be sold for two measures 
of barley, or one slave for two slaves; but it 
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l* not lewfol to soil one measure ofVhest for 
one measure of barley, payable at a 
period; nor one eleve for another, deliverable 
at a future period. 

According to the majority of doctors, every¬ 
thing in which the usuriousneas of an excess 
has bean established by the Prophet on the 
ground of measurement of capacity (such ns 
wheat, barley, dates and salt), or on the 
ground of weight (like gold or silver), is for ever 
So be considered as of that nature, although 
mankind should forsake this mode of estima- 
tion; because the custom of mankind, which 
regulates the measurement, is of inferior force 
to the declaration of the Prophot: and a 
superior court cannot yield to 
Abh YOsuf, however, is of opinion that in all 
things practice or custom ought to prevail, 
although in opposition to the ordinances of 
the Prophet; for the ordinance of the Pro¬ 
phet was founded on usage and practice of 
his own time. In ordinances, therefore, the 
prevalent customs among mankind are to be 
regarded; and as these are liable to alter, 
thoy must be attended to rather than the 
letter of an ordinance. 

Usury cannot take place between a master 
and his slave, because whatever is m the 
possession of the slave is the property of the 
master, so that no sale can possibly take 
place between them, and hence the possibility 
of usury is excluded a fortiori. Nor can it 
take place between a Muslim and a hostile 
Infidel in a hostile country, in accordance 
with the saying of the Prophet: ‘ tT ^® re ^ 
no usury between a Muslim and a hostile in¬ 
fidel in a foreign land,” and on the farther | 
ground, that the property of a hostile infidel 
being free to the Muslim, it follows that it is 
lawful to take it by whatever mode may be 
possible, provided there be no deceit used. 

It is otherwise with respect to a atmmt, or 
protected alien, as his property is not of a 
neutral nature, because of the protection that 
has been accorded to him, and, therefore, 
usury is as unlawful in his case as in tha't of 
a Muslim. Abu Yusuf and aeh-Shifi_i con¬ 
ceive an analogy between the case ofa hostile 
infidel, in a hostile country, and that of a 
Ctmmi, and hence they bold, contrarytothe 
other Muslim doctors, that usury oantake 
place also between a Muslim and a hostile 
infidel in a foreign land. 

The testimony of a person who receives 
usury is inadmissible in a court of law. It is 
reeorded in the itabsut, however, that the 
evidonee of a usurer is inadmissible only in 
case of his being so in a notorious degroe; 
because mankind often make invalid con¬ 
tract., and theae are in some degree usu¬ 
rious. (Hidayuh, Grady a edition, p. 362.) 

For further information on the subject ol 
ueury and for cases, illustrative of the above- 
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the Fatdwa'i-'Alamgiriy in loco . 

TJSWAH, also I8WAH (*y-V). 

••An example." The word occurs in the 
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Qur’an, Sarah xxxiii. 21: “ Yo had in the 
Apostlo of God a good oxample (ntwatun 
hatanatun). Ar-Rugbib says it is tho condi¬ 
tion in which a man is in respect of another s 
imitating him. 

UTERINE RELATIONS. Arabic 

zawu 'l-arhdm (r^\ »})> b 7 

the English lawyers « distant kindrod. 

They are divided into four classes 

(1) Persons descended from the deceased, 
how low soever, t.e. the children of daughter! 
or of son’s daughters. 

(2) Those from whom the deceased is de¬ 
scended, how high soever, t.e. Taiee grand¬ 
parents, in contradistinction from tho True , a 
true grandfather being one between whom 
and the decoased no female intervenes; a 
true. grandmother, ono between whom and 
the deceased no false grandfather intervenes. 

(3) Those descended from the parents of the 
deceased, how low soever, t.e. the daughters 
of full-brothers and of half-brothers (by^the 
same father only), the children of half- 
brothers (by the same mother only), and tne 
children of sisters. 

(4) The children of the two grandfathers 
and two grandmothers of the deceased, t.e . 
father’s half-brothers and sisters by the same 
mother only and their children; the de¬ 
ceased’s paternal aunts and their children, 
maternal uncles and aunts and their children; 
the daughters of full paternal uncles and 
half-paternal uncles by tne same father only. 

This classification, however, does not ex¬ 
haust the distant kindred, which, in the lan¬ 
guage of the law, are defined as those rela¬ 
tions of a deceased person who are neither 
sharers nor residuaries. [ihhmitx*o».J 
Thus, cousins who are children of reslduanes, 
but are not residuarios themselves ( e*g. 
paternal uncles’ daughters) are distant kin¬ 
dred, though not members of any of the fore¬ 
going classes, or related through any member 
of such a class. . 

When the distant kindred succeed, in conse¬ 
quence of the absence of sharers and residua¬ 
rios, they are admittod according to the order 
of their classes. Within the limits of each par¬ 
ticular class, it is a general rule that a person 
nearer in degree aucceodsin preference to one 
more remote ; and in all classes, if there be 
several of an equal degree, the property goes 
equally among them if they are of the same 
; B ex. There is, however, some disagreement 
as to cases in which persons through whom 
they arc related to the deceased are of 
different sexes or of different blood; and 
’ it is maintained by Muhammad, against 
Abu Yusuf, that regard must be had 
partly to the “ roots ” or intermediate rela- 
, tionsi and not only to the “ branches, 
or actual claimants. Thus all are agreed 
' that if a man leave a daughters son and 

. a daughter’s daughter, the male will 

have a double portion, fdr there is no dif- 
* forence of sox in tho intermediate relations; 

but if there be a daughter’s son s daughter 
i. and a daughter’s daughters son, it is said 

e by Abu YusW that the male will have • 
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double portion, on account of his sex; but by 
Muhammad, that the female, instead of the 
male, will take the double portion, by reason 
of her father’s sex. And on the other hand, 
all are agreed that if there be two daughters 
of different brothers, they will take equally 
between them : but if there be a daughter of 
a brother and a daughter of a half-brother by 
the father only, Muhammad rules that the 
latter will take nothing ; for having regard 
to tho circumstances that a brother excludes 
a half-brother by the father only, he considers 
that there is nothing to bo handed down to 
the descendant of the latter, and that the 
whole will go to the descendant of the 
former. 

This rule of Muhammad, which in its appli¬ 
cation to the different classes of the distant 
kindred, leads to curious results of a complex 
character, seems to deserve a particular notice, 
as resting to a large extent on the principle 
of representation, which otherwise is all but 
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foreign to the Muhammadan law of inheri¬ 
tance. (A. Rumscy, Mnohunmudan L/xw aj' 
Inheritance, p. 50; Syed Ameer Ali, Personaf 
Law, p. 52; Durr a 7 -Mukhtar, p. 873.) 

‘UZAIR (;*>*). [EZRA.] 

UZHlYAH [sacrifice.] 

‘UZLAH (a>c). “ Retirement.” 

A term used by the $ufis for u religious life 
of retirement from the world. 

‘UZR O'**). “ An excuse.” A 

legal term for a claim or an objection. 

al-‘UZZA An idol men¬ 

tioned in the Qur'an. Surah liii. 19: “ What 
think ye then of al-Lat and al-‘Uzza, and 
Manat, the third idol besides.” According to 
Husain, it was an idol of the tribe of Gihat;a- 
fan. For a discussion on the subject, see the 
article on lat. 


VEILS, [dress.] ! 

VESSELS. In the early days of j 

IslAm, there wore four kinds of drinking- 
vessels forbidden to Muhammadans on 
account of their being used for wine, namely, 
hantam (), a green vessel: dubba 
n large gourd hollowed out; nayh ' 0**). I 
a cup mado from tho hollowed root of a tree ; ; 
muzaffnt a vessel covered with a 

kind of black pitch, or the glutinous sub¬ 
stance with which the bottom of boats are ‘ 
payed. (Mishkat, book i. oh. i. pt. i.) But, 
according to Muslim law, tho vessels used by 
Christians and Jews, and, oven by idolaters, 1 
arc lawful, but they must be free from tho 
tasto or smell of wine. 

VIGIL, i Arabic ‘arafah The 

only Muhammadan festival which has a vigil 
is the ' Idu 'l-Azha, or ‘*Feast of Sacrifice.** 

[‘1DU L-AZHA.] 

VISITING THE SICK. Arabic 
*iytidah An incumbent reli- I 

gious duty enjoined by Muhammad on his 
followers. The following traditions illustrate ! 
his teaching on the subject (Mishkat, book 
v. ch. i.) : — 

M When a Muslim visits a sick brother, he 
gathers the fruits of Paradise from the time 
he leaves his home until he returns.” 

“ If a Muslim visit a sick person, and say 
seven times, * I ask the Almighty God, who is 
Lord of the great throne, to give thee health,’ 
tho prayer shall be granted, unless the ap- j 
pointed time of his death hath surely come.” 

“ Verily God will say at the Day of Resur¬ 
rection, 1 0 sons of Adam ! I was sick and yc 
did not visit me.’ And the sons of Adam will 


say, *0 our Defender! how could we visit 
tlioo, for Thou art the Lord of the universe 
and art free from sickness?’ And God will 
say, ‘ 0 men ! did you not know that such a 
one of my servants was sick, and you did uot 
visit - him? Do you not know that had you 
visited that servant you -would have met mo 
there ? 

‘Ayishah says: “ When any one of us was 
sick, the Prophet used to rub his hands upon 
tho sick person’s body, after which he would 
sav, ‘ 0 Lord of man! take away this pain 
and give health ; for Thou art the giver of 
health; there is no health but thine, that 
health which leaveth no sickness.” 

“ When any person complained uf being out 
of order, or having a wound or sore, the Pro¬ 
phet would say, when passing his finger over 
the part affected, ‘ In the namo of God, the 
earth of our ground mixed with the spittle of 
our mouth; we have done this in order to re¬ 
store the sick to health, by permission of our 
Lord.’" 

VOWS. Arabic nazr (;•**), pi. nuznr . 

Hob. *^"73 They who fulfil their vows 

are amongst those who drink of the waters 
of Kaffir in Paradise (Quran, Surah Ixxvi. 7); 
and the non-performance of a vow is sin 
(Mishknt, book xiii. ch. xxii.). But the Pro¬ 
phet is related to have said, “Do not make a 
vow for it cannot niter fate ; still it does ex¬ 
tract something from the wealth of the 
stingy.” 

The atonemont for a vow which has been 
not performed is the same as for an oath 
namely, the freeing of a slave, or clothing ten 
poor persons, or feeding ten persons, or three 
days fast. (Hidayah, Arabic ed., vol. i. p. 
350.) [oath.] 
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WALLAH Lit. “A thing 

put down." The legal term for a deposit. 
(See Hamilton’s ffidayuh , vol. iii. p. 259.) 

al-WADCD (Vj 3 ')- “ The Loving 
“ The Belovea One.” One of the 
* God. 


One,” or 


the ninety-nine special attributes of 
It occurs twice in the Qur'an:— 

Surah xi. 92: “My Lord is Merciful and 

Loving.” . , „ . . 

Surah lxxxv L4: “He is the Forgiving, 

the Loving.” 

Al-Maliku 7- Wadiid, the “ King of Love. 

WAHDANITAH (1) A 

theological torm for the doctrine of the Unity 
of God. (2) The name of a sect of Sufis. 
[god, SIKHISM, sun.] 

WAHDATU ’L • WUJCTDlYAH 
Sj*.,). A pantheistic sect of 
§ufis, who say that everything is God, and 
of the same essence. 

al-WAHHAB “ The 

Bestower of gifts.” One of the ninety-nine 
special attributes of God. It occurs in the 
Qur'an, t.g. Surah iii. 6: “Thou art He who 
bestoweth gifts.” 

WAHHABI A sect of 

Muslim revivalists founded by Muhammad, 
ton of ‘Abdu '1-Wahhab, but as their oppo¬ 
nents could not call them Muhammadans, 
they have been distinguished by the name of 
the father of the founder of their sect, and 
are called Wahhabis. 

Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu 'l-Wahhab was born 
At Ayinab in Najd in a.d. 1091. Carefully 
instructed by his father in the tenets of the 
Muslim faith, according to the Hanbah sect, 
the strictest of the four great schools of inter¬ 
pretation, the son of ‘Abdu ’i-Wahhab deter¬ 
mined to increase his knowledge by visiting 
the schools of Makkah, al-Basrah and Bagh¬ 
dad. The libraries of these celebrated centres 
of Muhammadanism placed within the reach 
of the zealous student those ponderous xolioi 
of tradition known as the “ six correct books, 
and also gave him access to numerous manu¬ 
script volumes of Muslim law. Having per¬ 
formed the pilgrimage to Makkah with his 
father, and visited the Prophet s tomb at il- 
Madlnah, he remained at the latter place to 
sit at the feot of Shall ib ‘Abdu Huh ibn Ibra¬ 
him, bv whom he was carefully instructed in 
all the intricacies of the cxogotical rules laid 
down for the exposition of ethics and juris- 

^ For some years he resided with his father 
at Horemelah, a place which, according to 
Palgrave, claims the honour of his birth; but 
after his father’s death, he returned to his 


native village, Aylnah, where he assumed the 
position of a religious leader. 

In his various travels, Muhammad ibn 
‘Abdu 'l-Wahhab had observed the laxities 
and superstitions of those who, whilst they 
professed to accept the stern unbending 
precepts of the Prophet of Arabia, had 
succeeded in stretching the rigid lines of 
Islam almost to breaking. Omens and augu¬ 
ries, sacred shrines and richly ornamented 
tombs, the use of intoxicating drugs, the silks 
and satins of the wealthy, all seemed to the 
earnest reformer lamentable departures from 
the first principles of Islam, and unwarrant¬ 
able concessions to the luxury, idolatry, and 
superstitions of the age. Having carefully 
studied the teachings of the Qur’an and the 
sacred traditions, he thought he had loarned 
to distinguish between the essential elements 
of Islam and its recent admixtures, and now 
once more in the home of his childhood, he 
determined to teach and to propagate nothing 
but the “pure faith,” as laid down by the 
precepts and practice of the Prophet himself. 
The Muslim world had departed from the 
worship of the Unity, and had yielded a 
blind allegiance to Walls, Pirs, and Saints, 
and all because the teachings of the sacred 
traditions had been neglected for that of 
learned but ambitious teachers. 

To accept any doctrine other "than that , of 
those “ Companions ” who received their in¬ 
structions from the Prophet’s lips, was simply 
the blind leading the blind; and, therefore, 
the Reformer, refusing to join his faith to the 
uncertain leading-strings of even the four 
orthodox doctors, determined to establish 
the right of private judgment in the inter¬ 
pretation of those two great foundations of 
Islam—the (Qur’an and the Ahadis. 

His teaching met with acceptance, but his 
increasing influence excited the opposition of 
the ruler of his district, and he was compelled 
to seek an asylum at Deraiah, under the pro¬ 
tection of Muhammad ibn $a‘ud, a chief of 
ponBiderable influence. The protection of the 
religious toacher was made a pretext for 
more ambitious designs, and that which the 
zealous olerio had failed to aooomplish by his 
persuasive eloquence, the warrior chief now 
sought to attain by the power of the iword j 
and he thus established in his own person 
that Wahhabi dynasty which, after a che¬ 
quered existence of more than a hundred 
years, still exercises so powerful an influenoe 
not only in Central and Eastern Arabia, but 
wherever the Muhammadan creed is pro¬ 
fessed. Like other great men before 
him, the Chief of Deraiah strengthened his 
position by a matrimonial alliance, which 
united the interests of his own family with 
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that of the reformer. He married the 
daughter of Muhammad ibn'Abdu’l-Wahhab, 
and she became the mother of the celebrated 
Wahhabi chief ‘Abdu ’l-‘AzIz, who, upon the 
doalh of his father (a.d. 17G5), led the Wah¬ 
habi army to victory, and succeeded in push¬ 
ing his conquests to the remotest corners of 
Arabia. 

‘Abdu *l-‘AzIz was not only a brave war¬ 
rior, but a pious Muslim, and it is said that 
he fell a victim to the scrupulous regularity 
with which he performed his devotions in 
public. A Persian fanatic plunged his sharp 
Kljurasun dagger into his side, just as he 
was prostrating himself in prayer in the 
mosque of Dcrainh (a.d. 1803). 

But tho great military champion of the 
reformed doctrines was Sa'ud, the eldest son 
of ‘Abdu VAziz, who during the lifetime of 
his father led the Wahhabi armies to vic¬ 
tory, and threatened evon the conquest of the 
wholo Turkish empire. He is said to have 
been a remarkably handsome man, praised 
for his wisdom in counsel and skill in war. 
Having wielded the sword from his youth (for 
he fought his first battle when a lad of 
twelve), he was regarded by tho wild Arabs 
of the desert as a fit instrument to effect the 
conversion of the world, and men from all 
parts of Arabia flocked round his standard. 

Sa'ud gained several decisive victories over 
Sulaimfui Pasha, and afterwards, with an 
army of 20,000 men, marched against Kar¬ 
bala*, the famed city of the East, which con¬ 
tains the tombs of the ShI‘oh Khalifahs. 
Tue city was entered with the Wahhabi cry, 
“Kill and strangle all infidels which give- 
companions to God,” and every vestige of 
supposed idolatry, from tho bright golden 
dome of al-Husnin's tomb to the smallest 
tobacco pipe, was ground to the very dust, 
whilst the offerings of the numerous devotees, 
which formed the rich treasure of the sacred 
shrines, served to replenish the impoverished 
exchequer of the Wahhabi chief. 

The following year the fanatical army 
effected the conquest of Makkah, and, on the 
27th April 1803, Sa‘ud made his formal entry 
into the sacred city of the Ka'bah. The 
sanctity of the place subdued the barbarous 
spirit of the conquerors, and not the slightest 
excesses were committed against the people. 
The stern principles of the reformed doc¬ 
trines were, however, strictly enforced. Piles 
of green huqqas and Persian pipes were col¬ 
lected, rosaries and amulets were forcibly 
takon from the devotees, silk and \ satin 
dresses were demanded from the wealthy and 
worldly, and tho whole, collected into the 
one heterogeneous mass, was burnt by the 
infuriated reformers. So strong was tho fool¬ 
ing against tho pipes, and so necessary did a 
public example seem to bo, that a respect¬ 
able lady, whoso delinquency had well nigh 
escaped the vigilant eyo of the Muhtasib, was 
seized and placed on an ass. with » green j 
pipe suspended from her neck, and paraded > 
through the public streets—a terrible warn- ! 
ing to all of her sex who may be inclined to I 
indulge in forbidden luxuries. When tho | 


usual hours of prayer arrived, the myrmidon* 
of the law sallied forth, and with leathern 
whips drove all slothful Muslims to their 
devotions. The mosques were filled. Never 
since the days of the Prophet had the sacred 
city witnessed so much piety and devotion. 
Not one pipe, not a single tobacco-stopper, 
was to be seen in the streets or found in the 
houses, and the whole population of Makkah 
prostrated themselves At least five time* 
a day in solemn adoration. Having carried 
out his mission with fidelity, Sa'ud hastened 
to convey tho news of his success to the 
Sultan of Turkey in the following charac¬ 
teristic letter:— 

“ Sa'ud to Salim.—I entered Makkah on 
the fourth day of Muharram in the 1218th 
year of tho Hijrah. I kept peace towards 
the inhabitants, I destroyed all things that 
were idolatrously worshipped. I abolished 
all taxes except those required by the law. 
I confirmed the Quzi whom you had ap¬ 
pointed agreeably to the commands of the 
Prophet of God. I desire that you will give 
orders to the rulers of Damascus and Cairo 
not to come up to the sacred city with the 
Mahmal and with trumpets and drums. Reli¬ 
gion is not profited by these things. May the 
peace and blessing of God be with you.” 
[mahmal.] 

Before the close of the year, al-Mndinah 
was added to the Wahhabi conquests, and so 
thoroughly did Sa'ud carry out the work of 
reform, that even the Hujrah, containing the 
tomb of the Prophet, did not escape. Ita 
richly ornamented dome was destroyed, and 
the curtain which covered the Prophet** 
grave would have been removed, had not the 
Leader of the Faithful been warned in hia 
dreams not to commit so monstrous a sacri¬ 
lege. [hujrah.] 

For nine years did the Wahhabi rule exist 
at Makkah, and so strong was the position 
occupied by the Wahhabi army, and so ra¬ 
pidly did Wahhabi opinions spread amongst 
the people, that the Sultan of Turkey began 
to entertain the worst fears for the safety of 
his empire. ‘All Pasha was therefore ordered 
by the Sultan of Turkey to collect a strong 
army to suppress the Wahhabi movement; 
and eventually, Makkah and al-Madlnah 
were taken from the fanatics. 

Upon the death of Sa‘ud (a.d. 1814), hia 
son, ‘Abdu ’ll&b, became the Leader of the 
Faithful. He was even more distinguished 
than his father for personal bravery, but he 
lacked that knowledge of men which was so 
nocessary for one called upon to lead the un¬ 
disciplined nomadic tribes of the Arabian 
deserts. 'Abdu ’lluh and him army met with 
a series of reverses, and he was at last taken 
prisoner by Ibruhim Pashuh and sent to Con¬ 
stantinople. He was executed in tho public 
square of St. $ophiA, December 19tb, 1818. 
Turki,the son of ‘Abdu’lluh, abandoned all 
hope of regaining the position, and fled to 
Riyiiz, where he was afterwards assassinated. 
Fuizul succeeded his father a.d. 1830, and 
established the Wahhabi rule in Eastern 
Arabia, making Riyaz the capital of his king- 
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Horn. It was this chief who entertained the 
traveller Palgrave in 1863, and received 
Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir Lewis Pelly), as 
Her Majesty’s representative, in 1865. Faizul 
died in 1866, soon after Sir Lewis Pelly’e 
visit, and was succeeded by his son 4 Abdu 
’Hah. 

But although the great political and mili¬ 
tary power of the Wahhabis had been well 
nigh crushed, and the rule of the dynasty of 
Sa‘ud circumscribed within the limits of the 
province of Najd, the principles laid down by 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abdu ’1-Wahhab were still 
zealously maintained by certain religious 
teachers within the sacred mosque itself. 
And so it came to pass that when a restless 
spirit from India was endeavouring to redeem 
a lawless life by performing the pilgrimage \ 
to Makkah, he fell in with teachers who had 
imbibed Wahhabi doctrines and were secretly 
disseminating them amongst the pilgrims. 
Saiyid Ahmad, the freebooter and bandit 
of Rai Baroli, having performed the sacred 
rites of the Pilgrimage, returned from Mak¬ 
kah (a.d. 1822), resolved to reclaim the 

whole of North India to the Faith of Islam. 
Bing a direct descendant from the Prophet, 
he possessed (unlike the Wahhabi of Najd) 
the necessary qualification for a Leader of 
the Faithful, and the Muslims of India at 
once hailed him as the true Khalifah or al- 
Mahdi. Unheeded by the British Govern¬ 
ment, he traversed our provinces with a nu¬ 
merous retinue of devoted disciples, and 
converted the populace to bis reformed doc¬ 
trines by thousands. He appointed deputies 
at Patna, and then proceeded to Delhi, where 
he met with a ready listener in Muhammad 
Isma’il, who became his most devoted dis¬ 
ciple, and recorded the sayings of the new 
ghalifah in the well-known Wahhabi book, 
entitled the Siratu H-Mustaqim. 

On the 21st December 1826, Saiyid Ahmad, 
the Leader of the Faithful, declared a religious 
war, or Jihad , against the Sikhs, and, hoping 
to unite the hosts of Islam in Central Asia 
under his banner, he commenced an insurrec¬ 
tion on the Peshawar frontier. A fanatical 
war of varied successes followed, and lasted 
for four years; but the Wahhabi army was 
soon reduced in strength, and its disasters 
culminated in the death of its chief, who was 
slain by Sher Singh- in an engagement at 
Balakot in Hazarah, May 1831. The rem¬ 
nant of the Saiyid's army fled across the 
border and settled at Sattana, where in 1857, 
their numbers were augmented by mutineers, 
who joined their camp. They were even¬ 
tually displaced by the British Government 
in the Umbeyla War of 1863, but there are 
still some three hundred of them residing at 
Palosi on the banks of the Indus, where 
they are ruled by ShaiXh 4 Abdu ’lUh, an old 
mutineer of 1857, who has recently married 
bis daughter to a former Im&m of the Pesha¬ 
war, Sadar Bazir, in order to combine the 
Wahhabi infiuences of Peshawar with those 
of the Palosi settlement. 

But as in the case of the Wahhabis of Najd, 
so with the Wahhabis of India. The reli- j 


gious tenets of the reformer! did not die with 
their political leader. What 8a‘ud of Najd 
and Ahmad of Bareli failed to accomplish 
with the sword, the cheapness of lithographic 
printing has enabled less daring leaders to 
accomplish with the pen. The reformed 
doctrines, as embodied in the (Siratu 7-Afus- 
taqun and the Taqwiyatu 7-7»wn, still exer¬ 
cise a powerful influence upon Muhammadan 
thought in India. 

Wahhablism has sometimes been desig¬ 
nated the Protestantism of Islam, and so it 
really is, although with this remarkable dif¬ 
ference, that whilst Christian Protestantism 
is the assertion of the paramount authority of 
sacred scripture to the rejection of traditional 
teachings, Wahhablism is the assertion of the 
paramount authority of the Qur'an with the 
Traditions. But both systems contend for first 
principles, and if there appears to be any in¬ 
congruity in applying the term Protestant to 
a sect which receives, instead of rejects, tra¬ 
dition, it arises from the very important fact 
that what is called 44 tradition ” in Islam oc¬ 
cupies a totally different place in the Muham¬ 
madan system from that which it does in the 
Christian, Tradition in Islam being nothing 
leas than the supposed inspired sayings of the 
Prophet, recorded and banded down by un¬ 
inspired writer*, and being absolutely neces¬ 
sary to complete the structure of the faith. 
The daily prayer, the customs of the pilgri¬ 
mage, and numerous other duties and dogmas 
held to be of Divine institution, being found not 
in the Qur'an but in the Ah&dis, or Tradi¬ 
tions. Hence it is that the Wahh&bis of Najd 
and India call themselves Ahl-i-Hadii, or the 
people of Tradition, and promote in every 
way they can the study of those records. 
(tradition.) 

The Wahhabis speak of themselves as 
Muwabhid , or “ Unitarians," and call all 
others Mushrik , or those who associate 
another with God; and the following are 
some of their distinctive religious tenets :— 

1. They do not receive the decisions of the 
four orthodox sects, but say that any man 
who can read and understand the Qur’an and 
the sacred Hadis can judge for himself in 
matters of doctrine. They, therefore, reject 
L‘md* after the death of the Companions of 
the Prophet. 

2. That no one but God can know the 
secrets of men, and that prayers should not 
be offered to any prophet, wall, pir, or saint; 
but that God may be asked to grant a peti¬ 
tion for the sake of a saint. 

3. That at the Last Day, Muhammad will 
obtain permission (iz») of God to intercede 
for bis people. The Sunnis believe that per¬ 
mission has already been given. 

4. That it is unlawful to illuminate the 
shrines of departed saints, or to prostrate 
before them, or to perambulate ( t.awdf) 
round them, they do not even perform any 
act of reverence at the Prophet's tomb at al- 
Madlnah. 

5. That women should not be allowed to 
visit the graves of the dead, on account of 

their immoderate weeping. 
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ti. That only four festivals ought to be 
observed, namely, ‘Idu T-Pifcr, 4 Idu 1-Azhft, 
‘AshurR, and aULailatu ’l-Mub&rakah. 

7. They do not observe the ceremonies of 
Mauludt which are celebrated on the anni¬ 
versary of Muhammad’s Nrth. 

8. They do not present offerings (Nair) at 
any shrine. 

£ They count the ninety-nine names of 
God on their fingers, and not on a rosary. 

10. They understand the terms “ sitting of 
God” (Arabic Istiwa), and “hand of God” 
(Yadu Utah), which occur in the Qur’an, in 
their literal ( Hiujiqt ) sense, and not figura¬ 
tively (Mujazi) ; but, at the same time, they 
say it is not revealed how God sits, or in 
what sense he has a hand, <fcc., and on this 
account the Christian doctrines of the Trinity 
and the Sonship of Christ do not present the 
same difficulties to the mind of a Wahhabi 
which they do to that of a Sunni. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, in his Future of Islam , 
says :— 

“ I believe it is hardly now recognised by 
Mohammedans how near Abd el Wahhab was 
to complete success. Before the close of the 
eighteenth century, the chiefs of the Ibn 
Saouds, champions of Unitarian Islam, had 
established their authority over all Northern 
Arabia as far as the Euphrates, and in 1808 
they took Mecca and Medina. In the mean¬ 
while, the Wahhabite doctrines were gaining 
ground still further afield. India was at one 
time very near conversion, and in Egypt, and 
North Africa, and even in Turkey, many 
secretly subscribed to the new doctrines. 
Two things, however, marred the plan.of 
general reform and prevented its full accom¬ 
plishment. Iu the first place, the reform was 
too completely reactive. It took no account 
whatever of the progress of modem thought, 
and directly it attempted to leave Arabia it 
found itself face to face with diflficulties which 
only political as well as religious success 
could overcome. It was impossible, except 
by force of arms, to Arabianise the world 
again, and nothing less than this was in con¬ 
templation. Its second mistake, and that was 
one that a little of the Prophet’s prudence 
which always went hand in hand with l** 8 
zeal might have avoided, was a too rigid in¬ 
stance upon trifles. Abd el Wahhab con¬ 
demned minarets and tombstones because 
neither were in use during the first years of 
Islam. The minarets,therefore, were every¬ 
where thrown down, and when the holy 
places of Hejaz foil into the hands of his fol¬ 
lowers, the tombs of saints which had for 
oenturios been revered aa objeets of pilgri- 
rnoge were levelled to the ground. Even the 
Prophet’s tomb at Medina was laid waste 
and the treasures it contained distributed 
among the soldiers of Ibn Baoud. Thii 
roused the indignation of all Islam, and turned 
the tide of the Wahhabite fortunes. Respect¬ 
able feeling which had hitherto been on their 
side now declared itself against them, and 
they never after regained their position as 
moral and social reformers. Politically, too, 
it wag the cause of tboir ruin. Tlie outside 


Musalman world, looking upon them as sacri¬ 
legious barbarians, was afraid to visit Mecca, 
and the pilgrimage declined so rapidly that 
the Hejazi became alarmed. The source of 
their revenue they found cut off, and it 
seemed on the point of ceasing altogether. 
Then they appealed to Constantinople, urging 
the Sultan to vindicate his claim to be pro¬ 
tector of the holy places. What followed is 
well known. After the peace of Paris, Sultan 
Mahmud commissioned Mehemet Ali to de¬ 
liver Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
heretics, and this he in time effected. The 
war waB carried into Nejd; Deriyeh, their 
capital, was sacked, and Ibn S&oud himself 
taken prisoner and decapitated in front of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. The movement of 
reform in Islam was thus put back for, per¬ 
haps, another hundred years. 

“ Still, the seed cast by Abd el Wahhab 
has not been entirely without fruit. Wahhab¬ 
ism, as a political regeneration of the world, 
has failed, but the spirit of reform has re¬ 
mained. Indeed, the present unquiet attitude 
of expectation in Islam has been its indirect 
result. Just as the Lutheran reformation in 
Europe, though it failed to convert the Chris¬ 
tian Church, caused its real reform, so Wah- 
habbism has produced a real desire for re¬ 
form if not yet reform itself in Mussulmans. 
Islam is no longer asleep, and were another 
and a wiser Abd el Wahhab to appear, not 
as a heretic, but in the body of the orthodox 
sect, he might play the part of Loyola or 
Borromeo with success. 

“ The present condition of the Wahhabites 
as a sect is one of decline. In India, and I 
believe in other parts of Southern Asia, their 
missionaries still make converts and their 
reachers [are held in high esteem. But at 
ome in Arabia, thA* zeal has waxed cold, 
giving place to liberal ideas which jin truth 
are far more congenial to the Arabian mind. 
The Ibn S&oud dynasty no longer holds the 
first position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid who has 
taken their place, though nominally a Wah¬ 
habite, has little of the Wahhabite fanaticism. 
He is in fact a popular and national rather 
than a religious leader, and though still de¬ 
signated at Constantinople as a pestilent 
heretic, is coanted as their ally by the more 
liberal Sunites. It is probable that he would 
not withhold his allegiance from a Caliph of 
the legitimate house of Koreysh." 

(The following English works may be con¬ 
sulted on the subject of Wahhiblism; Burok- 
hsrdt’s Bedouins and Wahhabys ; Brvdge’s 
Brief History of the Wahhabis ; Sir Lewis 
Pally 1 ! Political Mission to Najd\ Hunter's 
Musalmdns of India ; P&lgrave’s Central and 
Eastern Arabia ; Lad? Ann Blunt's Pilari - 
maae to Nqjd\ Dr. Badger’s Imams and 8sy- 
yias of'Oman ; Blunt’s Future of Islam.) 

AL-WAyiO (J-VO- "The One.” 
One of the ninety-nine special attributes of 
the Almighty. It occurs frequently in the 
Qur’&n, e.g. Surah it 168 : “ Your God is One 
God.” 

WAHY [inspiration.] 


WA‘IZ 


WA‘IZ (be\,). “A preacher.” 

The word khatlb is generally applied to the 
Maulawi who recites the khutbah on Fridays ; 
it'd*/? is of more general application. In the 
Qflmus dictionary, the tcd‘t? is defined as one 
who reminds mankind of those punishments 
and rewards which soften the heart. The 
usual time for preaching is on Fridays, and 
in the months of Muharram and Ramazan. 
[khctbah.] 

WAJD “ Ecstasy/’ A 

Sufi term for the fifth stage of the mystic 
journey, when the spiritual traveller attains 
to a state of mental excitement which is 
supposed to indicate a high stato of divine 
illumination, [sufi.] 

WAJH Lit . “Presence; 

face.” The word occurs in the Qur’an for the 
presence of God. Surah ii. 109: ‘‘Wherever 
ye turn there is the face of God (Wajhu 
'Uahy 

WAJTB Lit. “ That which 

is obligatory.” A term used in Muhammadan 
law for those injunctions, the non-observance 
of which constitutes sin, but the denial of 
which does not attain to downright infidelity. 
For example, that Muslim who does not 
offer the sacrifice on the day of the Great 
Festival [idu ’l-azha] commits a sin, and if 
he says the sacrifice is not a divine institution, 
he is a sinner, but not an infidel; and he who 
does not observe the fast [ramazan] is a 
sinner, but if be deny that the fast is a 
divine institution, be is an infidel. The sacri¬ 
fice being wajib, whilst the fast is farz. 

(2) i term which frequently occurs in com¬ 
bination with others. For example, al- 
Wdjihu 'l-wujiid, “ the necessary existence ” 
—God; Wajibu ’ l-ittiba “ worthy to be 
obeyed,” as a teacher or prophet; Wajibu V- 
add\ “ necessary to be discharged,” as a debt 
or duty. 

al-WAJID « The Finder, 

Inventor, or Maker.” One of the ninety-nine 
attributes of God, but the word does not 
occur in the Qur’an. 

WAKALAH, WIKALAH (&U,). 

The office of substitute. An embassy; an 
agency; attorneyship. For the Muhammadan 
law, with regard to agency for sale, see 
Hamilton’s Hidayah , vol. iii. pp. 1-62. 
[agent, BAIL, SALE.] 

WAKlL (Ji/;). An attorney, an 

agent, an ambassador, [agent.] 

al-WAKIL “The Guar- 

dian.” One of the ninety-nine special attri¬ 
butes of God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah 
iv. 83: “ For God is all sufficient for a 
Guardian." 

WALA* Lit. “Proximity, 

kin, friendship.” A peculiar relationship 
roluntarily established, and which confers a 
right of inheritance on one or both parties 
connected. It is of two kinds:— 


WALIYO ’l-‘ahd 663 

(1) Walffu 7-‘ Atnqah ft .3,), Rela- 
tionship between a master and a manumitted 
slave, in which the former inherits any pro¬ 
perty the latter may acquire after emancipa¬ 
tion. 

(2) Wdld'u ’ l-Muwdldt »);), The 

connection arising out of mutual friendship, 
especially between a Muhammadan and a 
convert. (See Hidayah , Grady’s edition, 
p. 513.) 

WALAHAN The demon 

who troubles people when they are perform¬ 
ing their ablutions. ( Mishkdt , book ii. ch. 
7.) The name signifies grief or distraction of 
mind. (See Muntaha 7-‘Ara6.) 

WALI ph auliyd\ “ One 

who is very near.” (1) Saints, or holy men, 
e.g. Surah x. 63: “Are not, verily, friends 
(i auliyd ’) of God they on whom there is no 
fear ? [saints.] 

(2) Next of kin or kindred, e.a. Surah viii. 
73 : “ These shall be next of kin to eaoh 
other.” 

Wall *ahd t an heir, especially to a sove¬ 
reignty. 

Wall 6a‘irf, a legal guardian of a more 
remote degree than father, brother, or uncle. 

Wah jabir, an authoritative guardian re¬ 
cognised by law. 

Wall ni'mat, a title of respect for a father, 
a patron, a benefactor. 

Waliyu 'd-dam y a relative entitled to exact 
retaliation. 

(3) A benefactor or helper, e.g. Surah ii. 
114 : “ Thou hast no helper but God.” 

(4) Al- Wall, “the Helper.” One of the 
ninety-nine special attributes of God. 

WALI (JS)* pl* A prince 

or governor. A term used for the ruler of 
a country. It is assumod by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan in his treaties. 

The title implies one who rules a Muslim 
country as an Amir, or in behalf of the Kha- 
lifah of Islam. 

(2) God. Qur’an, Surah xiii. 12; “Nor 
have they any governor beside Him.” 

al-WALID IBN ‘UQBAH 
^h). A celebrated Companion. 

A brother to the Khalifah ‘Usman, who was 
Governor of al-Kufah, and died in the reign 
of Mu‘awiyah. 

WALIMAH (£*-!,). The nuptial 

feast. The wedding breakfast , which is gene¬ 
rally given on the morning after the mar¬ 
riage. The custom is founded on the example 
of Muhammad, who is related to have given 
a feast of dates and a meal on the occasion 
of his marriage with $aflyah. 

Ibn Mas‘ud says the Prophet regarded the 
wedding feast as of divine authority, and he 
who is invited on such an occasion must 
accept the invitation. ( Mishkdt , book xiii. 
ch, ix. pt. 1.) 

WALIYU ’L-‘AHD J,) 

Vulg. Wafi'ahd, The heir to a kingdom or 
state 
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664 WALKING 

WALKING, [dipobtmikt.1 
WAQP (<-**)). Lit. “ Standing, 

■topping, halting.” (1) A term which in the 
language of the law signifies the appropriation 
or dedication of property to charitable uses 
and the service of God. An endowment. The 
object of such an endowment or appropria¬ 
tion must be of a perpetual nature, and such 
property or land cannot be sold or transferred. 
If a person build a mosque his right of pro¬ 
perty is extinguished as soon as prayers have 
been recited in the building. 

According to the Imam Abu Yusuf, if the 
place in which a mosque is situated should 
become deserted or uninhabited, inasmuch as 
there is no farther use for the mosque, no 
person coming to worship therein, still the 
property does not revert to the original owner 
and founder. But Imam Muhammad alleges 
that in such a case the land and the mate¬ 
rial (bricks, Ac.) again become the property 
of the founder or his heir. 

If a person construct a reservoir or well 
for public use, or a caravansera, for travellers, 
or a hostel on an infidel frontier for the ac¬ 
commodation of Muslim warriors, or dedicate 
ground as a burying-place, his right is not 
extinguished until the magistrate, at his re- 

a uest, issues a decree to that effect. This is 
be opinion of Imam Abu Hanifah, but Imam 
Abu Yflsuf maintains that the person’s right 
of property ceases on the instant of his say¬ 
ing: “I have made over this for such and 
such purposes.” Whilst Imam Muhammad 
asserts that as soon as the property is used 
for the purpose to which it is dedicated, it 
eeases to be the property of the original 
owner. (See Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii. 
p. 884.) 

(2) A term used for a full pause, and parti¬ 
cularly for certain pauses in the reading of 
the Qur’an, which are marked with the letters 
«JU in the text. 

WAQI*AH (Wj). Lit. The “ in¬ 
evitable.” (1) A term generally used for an 
accident or an unavoidable circumstance in 
life. 

(2) The Day of Judgment. See Qur’an, 
Surah lvi. 2: “ When the inevitable happens 
none shall call its happening a lie.” 

(8) The title of the Lnth Surah of the 
Qur’an. 

al-WAQIDI GjJJV')- Hie full 
name: Abfi ‘ Abdi ’llah Muhammad ibn 
'Umar al-Waqidi. A celebrated Muslim his¬ 
torian, much quoted by Muir in his Life of 
Mahomet. Born at al-Madinah A.H. 180, died 
a.h. 207. He is said to have left a library of 
600 boxes of books. 

WAQS pi. auqnf. Any pro- 

party under the regulated value or number 
upon which xakdt or legal alms is due. 

WAQT (**•*>). The present time 

as distinguished from al-Waqtu'd DFim. or 
the sternal existence of God. 


WA8ITAB 

AL-WAQTirD-DATM(^jdWjM). 
Lit. “ The Everlasting Time.” A §ufi term 
for the extent of the existence of the Eternal 
One. (‘Abdu ’r-Razzaq’s Dictionary of $uf i 
Terms.) 

WARAQAH (tty). Waraqah ibn 
N&ufal ibn Asad ibn ‘Abdi ’l-‘Uzza. The 
cousin of Khadiiah; to whom she first made 
known the supposed revelation, or dream, of 
Muhammad, and who is related to have said 
that the Prophet must have seen the Ndmiit 
which God sent to Moses. ( Mishkclt , book 
xxiv. ch. v. pt. 1.) 

In the Arabic Dictionary al»Qdmu$ t it is 
stated that Waraqah was the son of one of Kha- 
dijah’s uncles, and that it is not certain if he 
ever embraced Islam. ‘Abdu ’l-H&qq, the 
commentator on the Mishkdt t says he had 
embraced Christianity and had translated the 
Gospels into Arabic. There does not seem to 
be any good authority for the supposition 
that he was originally a Jew. He appears to 
have died soon after the incident in the cave 
at Hira\ [muhammad.] 

WARFARE. There are three 

terms used in the Traditions for warfare. 

(1) Jihad (oW)» w *rfare carried on by 
Muslims for the extension of Islam. 

(2) Fitan (^jJ), seditions and commotions 
which will precede the Resurrection. 

(3) Maldhim (^.3^), pi. of malhamah , war¬ 
fare carried on between Muslim nations and 
tribes. These are also signs of the Resur¬ 
rection. [fitan, jihad, mala him.] 

ai*-WARI§ “The Heir” 

(of all things). One of the ninety-nine attri¬ 
butes of the Almighty. 

WA§AN (<Vy), pi. austan. An 
idol, [idolatry. | 

WASANl from wasan , an 

idol. An idolater, [idolater.] 

WASAYA (^j), pi. of waslyah. 

Lit. “ Precepts.” Used in Muslim law for 
wills and regulations concerning them 
[wills.] 

al-WASF (e-V')- “ The . Cap*- 

cious.” One of the ninety-nine attributes of 
God. It occurs in the Qur’an, Surah ii. 248 : 
“ God is the Capacious one and knows.” 

WASILAH (&*-,). Lit. “Near- 

ness.” The name of the highest station in 
Paradise, which Muhammad said was re¬ 
served for one person only, and which he 
hoped to obtain for himself. (Miekkat, book 
xxiv. ch. ii. pt. 2.) 

It is usual for religious Muhammadans to 
pray, after tbs call to prayer (a*dn) has been 
concluded, that Muhammad may bbtain this 
station of I Vasi/ah, Hence the place of in¬ 
tercession, and tbo office of mediator. That 
which effects nearness to God. 

WASITAH A thing or 

person intervening; an agent; a broker. 
Hence, a mediator. 


WASL 


WATER 
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WASL (J-,). “ Meeting; union." 

A $iifi term used for the seventh stage in the 
spiritual journey, when the mystic, as it were, 
sees the Divine One face to face. The stage 
previous to fand\ or extinction in the essence 
of the Eternal One. fsuri.] 

WASWASAH (i-r-,). Lit. “ In- 

spiring,” or “ suggesting.” A suggestion 
from the devil. The machinations of the 
devil, to the consideration of which a chapter 
is devoted in the Traditions. ( Mishkat , book 
i. ch. iii.) . 

Muhammad said, “ There is not a single 
child of man. except Mary and her son, who 
is not touched by the devil at the time of his 
birth, and hence the child makes a loud cry 
when he is born, nor is there one human 
being who has not a devil appointed to attend 
him. The devil sticks close to the sons of 
Adam, and also an angel; the business of the 
devil is to do evil, and that of the angel to 
guide them unto truth.” 

WATER. Arabic ma * (*U), pi. 

mi'ydA, amwah. Heb. EpQ mayim, waters. 

In the Qur’an, Surah xxi. 31, it ib said, “ We 
clave them (the heavens and the earth) asun¬ 
der, and by means of water , We gave life to 
everything.” Which, as Sprenger (vol. i. 
p. 30n) remarks, is one of the principles of 
the Ebionite doctrine. Al-Baizawi says it 
means either that God made all animals from 
water, or that the chief element in animal life 
is water, or that animal life is supported 
chiefly by water. 

Muhammadan writers say there are seven 
kinds of water which are lawful for the pur¬ 
poses of purification and drinking :— 

Md'u ’ f-matar , rain-water. 

MSu 7-‘mn, spring-water. 

MS a 7-6iV, well-water. 

MSu 7-barad, hail-water, 

MSu 's-jialj, snow-water. 

MSu * l-bahr , sea-water. 

MSu ’ n-nahr , river-water. 

Water which is considered lawful for ablu¬ 
tion is also lawful for drinking, and vice versa. 
Ibn ‘Umar relates that Muhammad was 
asked about the water of the plains in which 
animals go to drink, Ac., and he said, *' When 
the water is equal to two qullahs, it is not 
impure” ‘Abdu ’1-Haqq saystwo qul/ahs 
are equal to 250 mans. ( Mishkat , Matthew’s 
ed., vol. i. p. 107.) [wells.] 

Mr. Sell, in his Faith of Islam , says 

*« Minute regulations are laid down with 
regard to the water which may he used for 
purification. The following kindB of water 
are lawful:—rain, sea, river, fountain, woll, 
snow, and ice-wator. Ice is not lawful. The 
first kind is authorised by the Qurdn. «He 
sent you down water from heaven that He 
might thereby cleanse you, nnd cause the 
pollution of Satan to pass from you.* (Sura 
viii. 11.) The use of the others is sanctioned 
by the Traditions. I give ono illustration. A 
man one day came to the Prophet and said : 
«I am going on a voyago and shall only have 


a small supply of fresh water; if I use it for 
ablutions I shall have none wherewith to 
quench my thirst, may I use sea-water ? * 
The Prophet replied: ‘ The water of the sea 
is pure.’ Tirmizi states that this is a Hadis- 
i-Sahih. Great difference of opinion exists 
with regard to what constitutes impurity in 
water, and so renders it unfit for ablutions. 
It would be wearisome to the reader to enter 
into all details, but I may briefly say that, 
amongst the orthodox, it is generally held that 
if a dead body or any unclean thing falls into 
flowing water, or into a reservoir more than 
15 feet square, it can be used, provided always 
that the colour, smell, and taste are not 
changed. It is for this reason that the pool 
near a mosque is never less than ten cubits 
square. If of‘that size, it is called a dak dar 
dah (literally 10 x 10). It may be, and com¬ 
monly is, larger than this. It should be 
about one foot deep.” 

Rights regarding water. According to Mu¬ 
hammadan law, water is of four kinds;— 

(1) The water of the ocean, to which every 
person has a perfect and equal right, for the 
enjoyment of the ocean is common to every¬ 
one, in the same manner as the light of the 
sun or the air we breathe. 

(2) The waters of large rivers, such as the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Indus, or the 
Oxus, from which every person has an abso¬ 
lute right to drink, and also a conditional 
right to use it for the purpose of irrigating 
his lands. For example, if a person desire 
to cultivate waste land, and dig a watercourse 
or canal for the purpose of conveying water 
to it from the river, he may lawfully do so, 
provided the act be in no sense detrimental 
to tho people. The same law applies to the 
erection of a water-mill on the banks of a 
river. 

(8) Water in which several have a share; 
in which case also the right of drinking is 
common to all, whilst there are certain re¬ 
strictions regarding its use for the purposes 
of irrigation, which will be hereafter treated 
of. 

(4) Water which is kept in vessels; which 
is regarded as property, except in times of 
scarcity, when it is even lawful to seize it for 
common use. 

The law regarding the division of water for 
the purposes of irrigation, known as fAsr6 
or “ a right to water,” is most im¬ 
portant in the East, where so much of 
the cultivation of land depends not upon 
the fall of rain but upon irrigation. In Af¬ 
ghanistan, there are more disputes and more 
murders committed over the division of water 
than with regard to any other question. A 
claim of s/ur6, or 41 right of water,” is valid, 
independent of any property in the ground, 
for a person may become endowed with it, 
oxclusivo of the ground, eitbor by inheritance 
or bequest; and it sometimes happens that 
whon a person sells his lands, he reserves to 
himself the right of shirb. No person can 
alter or obstruct the course of water running 
through his ground, and in the case of dis¬ 
putes regarding a rivulet held jointly by 
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••▼ml, it is the duty of the judge to make 
a distribution of the water according to the 
extent of land which they severally possess; 
for, as the object of right to water is to 
moisten the lands, it is but fit that each 
should receive a just proportion. A rivulet 
must not be dammed up for the convenience 
of one partner without the consent of the 
others; nor can he dig a trench or erect a 
a mill upon a rivulet used for irrigation, with¬ 
out the general consent of all persons con¬ 
cerned. The same restriction applies, also, 
to a water-engine or a bridge. One partner 
cannot alter the mode of partition without 
the others’ consent, nor increase the number 
of sluices or openings through which he re¬ 
ceives his share, nor convey his share into 
lands not entitled to receive it, nor even to 
lands which are entitled to receive it, nor can 
he shut up any of the sluices, or exchange 
the manner ef division in any way, as, for 
example, by taking the water in rotation 
instead of division by sluices. A right to 
water cannot be consigned ae a dower, nor 
given as a consideration in Kk*b, when a wife 
bargains for her divorce nor in 

compoeition for a claim, nor sold to discharge 
the debts of a defunct owner. It is also noted 
that if a person, by irrigating his lands, should 
by that means overflow those of his neigh¬ 
bour, he is not liable to make compensation, as 
he was not guilty of any transgression. 

WA 4 Z A sermon, [khut- 

bah, wai’*.] 

WAZlFAH (&**>«), from waif, « & 

daily ration of food.” (1) A. term used for a 
daily lesson, or portion from the Qur’an 
which is read by devout Muslims. The 
Quriin is divided into thirty tipdrahs as the 
daily wapi/ah to be read during the month of 
Ram a? An. 

(2) A pension or stipend granted to pious 
persons 

(8) Revenue collected at a stipulated rate. 

WAZlR (ji u). A Vezeer. The 
principal minister in a Muhammadan country. 
There are throe opinions respecting the ety-" 
otology of the word. Some derive it froffi 
wtxr, a a burden," because the wazir bears 
the burden of state; others from wazar , “ a 
refuge,” because the ruler has recourse to the 
counsels of the wazir ; others from azr , “ the 
back, or strength,” because the ruler is 
strengthened by his wazir as tho human 
frame is by the back. 

Mr. Lane ( Arabian Nights, Intro., p. 23), 
says: “ The post of wezeer was the highest 
that was held by airofficer of the pen ; and 
the person who oceupied it was properly 
the next to the Sultan ; but the Turkish Sul¬ 
tans of Egypt made the office of naib, or 
“ viceroy,” to have the pre-eminence. Under 
them, the post of wezeer was somotimes occu¬ 
pied by an officer of the pen, and sometimes 
by an officer of the sword; and in both cases 
the wezeer was called ‘ the Sahob.’ ” 

Kh alil az-Zuhir rolates that Muhammad 
said,« Whosoever is in authority over Mus¬ 


lims, if God prosper him, shall be given a 
virtuous wazir. The wazir shall remind him 
when he forgetteth hie duty, and shell aesiet 
him when hfe doth remember it. But to a had 
ruler God giveth an evil-minded wazir, who, 
when the ruler forgetteth his duty, does not 
remind him of it, and when he remembereth 
his duty, doth not assist him to perform it.” 

WEDDING, [mabriage.] 

WEEK. Arabic usbu* (£yt ~\), 8ubu‘ 
Heb. shdviia *. The 

Muhammadan week (as the Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian) begins with Sunday and ends with Satur¬ 
day. In the Qur'an, Surah vii. 52, it is said 
“ God created the heavens and tho earth in 
six days ” In Surah xvi. 125, it is said, “ the 
Sabbath was only made for those who dis¬ 
pute thereon,” which al-Baisawi says means 
«that the Sabbath was established for the 
Jews who disputed with Moses regarding it ; 
but thero is no injunction in the Qur'an for 
the due observance of the Sabbath Tdat 
FRIDAY.] ’ L ’ 

WEEPING, [buka*.] 

WELLS. Arabic bi'r (^), pi. 

ab'ar. Heb. *^5 M a person dig a 

well for public use, it is held by Imam Mu¬ 
hammad that bis right to the well ceasee as 
soon as the people drink of the well; but 
Imam Abu Hanifah is of opinion that it does 
not become common property until the magi¬ 
strates issue a decree to that effect. (Hid*- 
yah, vol. ii. p. 857.) 

If a person dig a well in a high road 
(where no person is entitled to dig a well), he 
is liable to a fine for any accident which may 
happen by people falling into it. (Hidayah, 
vol ii. p. 719.) ^ 

If any animal, or impurity of any kind, 
fall into a well, all the water must be drawn 
out before the well can be lawfully used ; and 
if it be impossible to draw the whole of the 
water, then not less than 300 bucketfuls must 
be drawn out. If the animal has in any way 
become putrifled in the well, then the water 
must not be used for three whole days ; but in 
any other case the water can be used after 
the lapse of a whole day. (Sharhu V- Wiqd- 
yah, p. 10.) v 

WHISTLING. Arabic muled* 

)• Mentioned in the Qur'an, 

Surah viii. 35 : “ Their (the Quraieh) prayer 
at tho House was naught but whistling and 
clapping hands ! Taste, then, the torment, for 
that ye misbelieve." From which it is under¬ 
stood that whistling was one of the idolatrous 
ceremonies in the days of ignorance in the 
Makkan temple. Whistling is therefore gene¬ 
rally held to be unlawful for pious Muslims. 

WIDOWS. Arabic armalah (53U^\) t 
Heb. dlvndndh. Mourn¬ 

ing is incumbent upon a widow for a period 
of four months and ten days after the 
doath of her husband. (Hamilton’s Htddyah, 
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yoL i. p. 370,) After this period she may 
lawfully take another husband, provided she 
be not pregnant of her first husband. A 
widow’s share of her late husband’s property 
is ono-eiqktk when there is a child, or a son’s 
child, how low soever, and a fourth, when 
there is no child. Though a man may have 
as many as four wives, the provision for 
two or more is the same aB that for one: the 
fourth or eighth, as the case may, being 
divisible among them equally. (Baillie’s Law 
of Inheritance , p. 59.) 

If a Muslim, whose wife was once a Chris¬ 
tian should die, and his widow appear before 
a Qazi and declare that she is Muslim, and 
that she embraced the faith prior to the 
death of her husband, and the heirs assert 
the contrary, the assertion of the heirs is to be 
credited to the exclusion of the rights of the 
widow. And if a Christian die, and his widow 
appear before the Qazi as a Muslim, and the 
heirs declare the contrary, the assertion of 
the heirs is to be credited to the exclusion of 
the widow. (Grady's Hiddyah , p. 347.) 

WILLS. Arabic wasiyah 

pi. wa$aya, which term is held by Muslim 
legists to mean “ an endowment with the 
property of anything after death, as if one 
person should say to another, * Give this 
article of mine, after my death, to a parti¬ 
cular person/” 

The testator is called muji, fern, mufiyah. 
The legatee is termed mu$a la hu. The legacy, 
muja bi-hi. The person appointed to carry 
out the will, or the executor, is called the 
trosiy, pi. aufiyd. 

It is not necessary that the will of a Mus¬ 
lim should be executed in writing, but it must 
be certified to by two male witnesses, or one 
male and two females. 

The following are some of the chief points 
in Muslim law, regarding the making and the 
execution of wills :— 

Wills are lawful and valid to the extent of 
a third of the testator’s property, but not to 
any further extent unless by consent of the 
heirs, and it is laudable to avoid making 
bequests when the heirs are poor. 

A bequest to an heir is not valid unless 
confirmed by the other heirs, and a bequest 
to a person from whom the testator has 
received a mortal wound is not valid; and 
if a legatee slay his testator, the bequest in 
his favour is void. 

A bequest to a part of the heirs is not valid. 

Bequests are valid between Muslims and 
Zimmis, that is, between Muhammadans and 
Jews or Christians under protection, [zimmi.] 

The-acceptance or rejection of bequests is 
not determined until after the death of the 
testator. 

The legatee becomes proprietor of the 
legacy by his acceptance of it, which may be 
either expressed or implied 

A bequest by an insolvent person is void, as 
also that of an infant, or a mukdtab (a slave 
who has ransomed himself). A bequest 
in favour of a fmtus in the womb is also 
invalid; but ash-Shafi 1 ! says it is valid. 
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A female slave may be bequeathed, with 
the exception of her progeny. To bequeath 
the offspring of a female slave is unlawful. 

A bequest is rescinded by the express de¬ 
claration of the testator, or by any act on his 
part implying his retractation, or which ex¬ 
tinguishes his property in the legacy. But 
the testator’s denying his bequest is not a 
retractation of it, nor his declaring it unlawful 
or usurious, nor his desiring the execution of 
it to be deferred. A bequest to one person is 
annulled by a subsequent bequest of the same 
article to another, unless that other be not 
then alive. 

A legacy after being divided off by the 
magistrate, descends to the legatee’s heirs in 
case of his decease. 

Concerning the Bequest of a Third of the 
Estates. 

If a person leave a third of his property 
to one man and a third to another, and 
the heirs refuse their consent to the execution 
of the whole, it is then restricted to one 
third. 

If a person bequeath the third of his 
estate to one, and then a sixth of it to 
another, and the heirs refuse their consent, 
in that case one-third of his estate is divided 
into three shares, of which two are given to 
the legatee of the third and one to the 
legatee of the sixth. 

A bequest of a son’s portion of inheritance 
is void, but not the bequest of an equivalent 
to it. For example: If a person say, “I 
bequeath my son’s portion,” such a bequest is 
null; but the bequest will be valid if he say, 
41 1 bequeath an equivalent to my son’s por¬ 
tion.” 

A bequest of » “ portion ” of the estate is 
executed to the extent of the smallest portion 
inherited from it, and a bequest of “pari of 
the estate,” undefined, may be construed to 
apply to any part. 

A person bequeathing a third of any par¬ 
ticular property, if two-thirds of it be lost, 
and’the remainder come within a third of 
the testator’s estate, the legateo is entitled 
to the whole of such remainder; and a bequest 
of “the third of ” an article, part of whi«h 
is afterwards destroyed, holds with respect 
to a third of the remainder 

A legacy of money must be paid in full 
with the property in hand, although all the 
rest of the estate should be expended in 
debts. 

A legacy left to two persons, one of them 
being at that time dead, goes entire to the 
living legatee. 

A legacy being bequeathed to two persons 
indefinitely, if one of them die, a moiety of 
it only goes to the other. 

A bequest made by a poor man is of force 
if he afterwards become rich. 

A bequest of any article, not existing in 
the possession or disposal of the testator at 
his decease, is null, unless it was referred to 
his property, in which case it must bo dis¬ 
charged by a payment of the value. 
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An acknowledgment of debt, upon a death¬ 
bed, is efficient to the extent of a third of the 
estate. 

Any accident occasioning uncertainty with 
respect to the legatees, annuls tho bequest. 

An heir, after partition of the estate, ac¬ 
knowledging a bequest in favour of another, 
must pay the acknowledged legatee his pro¬ 
portion of such bequest. 

The Period of Making Wills. 

As has already been remarked, Muham¬ 
madan wills are not as a rule written docu¬ 
ments, and therefore the institutions of the 
law are entirely made for verbal rather than 
written bequests. 

Gratuitous acts, of immediate operation, if 
executed upon a death-bed, take effect to the 
extent of one-third of the property only. 

An acknowledgment on a death-bed is valid 
in favour of the person who afterwards be- 
eomes an heir, but not a bequest or gift; 
neither is an acknowledgment so made valid, 
u the principle of inheritance had existed in 
the person previous to the deed. 

Such acknowledgment, gift, or bequest, in 
favour of a son, being a slave, who after¬ 
wards beoomes free, previous to the father’s 
decease, is nevertheless void. 

Pules for Ascertaining a Death-bed Illness. 

curious paragraph occurs in 
the Hxdayah on this subject 
•‘Paralytic, gouty, or consumptive persons, 
where their disorder has continued for a 
length of time, and who are in no immediate 
danger of death, do not fall under the de¬ 
scription of mariz or «sick,’ whence deeds of 
gift, executed by such, take effect to the ex¬ 
tent of their whole property; because, when a 
long time has elapsed, the patient has be¬ 
come familiarised to his disease, which is not 
then accounted as sickness. The length of 
tune requisite, by its lapse, to do away with 
the idea of sickness in those cases, is deter- 
mined at one year; and if, after that time, the 
invalid should become bed-ridden, he is then 
accounted as one recently sick. If, therefore, 
any of the sick persona thus described make 
a gift in the beginning of their illness, or after 
they are bedridden, such gift takes effect 
from the third of their property, because at 
such time there is apprehension of death 
(whence medicine is given to them), end 
therefore the disorder is then considered as 
a death-bed illness.” (Hidayah, Grady’s ed., 
p. boo.) 

Emancipation of Slaves upon a Death-bed. 
Emancipation and deeds of gift on a death¬ 
bed, take effect to the extent of a third of 
the property, and emancipation precedes in 
their execution the actual bequests. 

The appropriation of a sum by bequest to 
the emancipation of a slave is annulled by 
the subsequent loss or failure of any part of 
it, but not the appropriation of a sum to the 
performance of a pilgrimage. 

A slave, exceeding one-third of tho pro¬ 
perty, emancipated on death-bed, is exempted 


from emancipatory labour by the heirs as¬ 
senting to his freedom. 

A bequest of emancipation in favour of a 
slave is annulled by his being made over in 
compensation for an offence committed by 
him. J 

Whore the heif and the legatee agree con¬ 
cerning a slave having been emancipated by 
the testator, the allegation of the heir is 
credited with respect to the date of the 
deed. 

Bequests for Pious Purposes . 

In tho execution of bequests to certain 
pious purposes, the duties ordained by the 
command of God precede those which are 
voluntary, and aro then benevolent acts to¬ 
wards mankind. 

If a person will that “ the pilgrimagei which 
was incumbent upon him be performed on 
his behalf after his death,” the heirs must 
depute a person for this purpose and pay all 
his oxpeuses to Makkah. 

But when all the purposes mentioned be 
of equal importance, the arrangement of the 
testator must be followed. 

A legacy, appropriated to pilgrimage, if 
lost, must be repaired to the extent of a third 
of the estate. 


Wills made by Jews and Christians. 

£tmmts, or Jews and Christians paying 
tribute for protection, can make bequests, 
and they are held good in Muslim law, and 
are subject to the same restrictions with 
those of Muslims. 

A church or synagogue founded during 
health descends to the founder’s heirs, but the 
bequest of a house to the purpose of an infidel 
place of worship, is appropriated, whether 
any particular legatees be mentioned or other 
wise. 

Abu Hanifah says the bequests of Zimmis 
are of four kinds:— 

(JO Those made for purposes held sacred 
in their belief, but not in that of Muslima, 
such as the building of a church or synagogue, 
which according to Hanifah is valid under 
certain restrictions. 

(2) Those made for purposes held pious by 
Muslims and not by Zimmis, such ag t jj 0 
building of a mosque, in which case the be¬ 
quest is invalid. 

(3) Those made for a purpose held sacred 
by both Muslims and gimmis, such as an offer¬ 
ing to the Temple at Jerusalem, which are 
valid. 

(4) Those made for purposes held to be 
wrong by both Ziminis and Muslims, such as 
the support of .singers and dissolute women, 
which are invalid as being sinful. 

Tho will of a sensualist or innovator is the 
same as of an orthodox Mussulman, unless he 
proceed to avowed apostasy. The will of a 
female apostate is valid, but not that of a 
male apostate. 

A gimmi may bequeath the whole of his 
property ; but if be bequeath a part only, the 
residue is transmitted to his heirs. 
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An emancipation granted by him on hie 
death-bed, takes effect in toto. 

Any bequest in favour of a gimmi is valid, 
and he may make a bequest in favour of an 
unbeliever of a different sect not being a 
hostile infidel. 

Usufructuary Wills, 

An article bequeathed in usufruct must be 
consigned to the legatee ; but if it constitute 
the sole estate being a slave, ho is possessed 
by the heirs and legatee alternately ; or, being 
a house, it is held among them in their due 
proportions ; nor are the heirs in the latter 
instance allowed to sell their slaves. The 
bequest becomes void on the death of the 
legatee. 

A bequest of the produce of an article does 
not entitle the legatee to the personal use of 
the article; nor does a bequest of the use 
entitle him to let it to hire. A bequest of the 
use of a slave does not entitle the legatee 
to carry him out of the place, unless his 
family reside elsewhere. A bequest of a 
year’s product, if the article exceed a third of 
the estate, does not entitle the legatee to a 
consignment of it. 

In a bequest of the use of an article to ono, 
and the substance of it to another, the legatee 
of usufruct is exclusively entitled to the use 
during his term, A bequest of an article to 
one, and its contents to another, if con¬ 
nectedly expressed, entitles the second legatee 
to nothing. 

A bequest of the fruit of a garden implies 
the present fruit only, unless it be expressed 
in perpetuity, and a bequest of the produce of 
an animal implies the existent produce only 
in every instance. 

The Executors. 

An executor having accepted hie appoint¬ 
ment in presence of the testator, is not after¬ 
wards at liberty to reject it, but his silence 
leaves him an option of rejection; but any 
act indicative of his acceptance binds him 
to the execution of the office. 

Having rejected the appointment after the 
testator’s decease, he may still accept of it, 
unless the magistrate appoint an executor in 
the interim. 

Where a slave, a reprobate, or an infidel 
are appointed, the magistrate must nominate 
a proper substitute. 

The appointment of the testator’s slave is 
invalid if any of the heirs have attained to 
maturity, but not otherwise. 

In case of the executor’s incapacity, the 
magistrate must give him an assistant; but 
he must not do so on the executor pleading 
incapacity without due examination; and if 
he appear perfectly equal to the office, he 
cannot be removed, not even on the complaint 
of the heirs, unless his culpability be ascer¬ 
tained. 

One of two joint executors cannot act 
without the concurrence of the other, except 
in such'matters as require immediate execu¬ 
tion, or which are of an incumbent nature, or 
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in which the interest or advantage of the 
estate are concerned. 

In case of the death of a joint executor, 
the magistrate must appoint a substitute, 
unless the deceased have himself nominated 
his successor. The executor of an executor 
is his substitute in office. 

An executor is entitled to possess himself 
of the portions of infant and absent adult 
heirs on their behalf, but not of the legacies 
of infant or absent legatees. 

An executor may sell a slave of the estate, 
for the discharge of the debts upon it, in 
absence of the creditors, unless the slave be 
involved in debt. 

An executor having sold and reoeived the 
price of an article which afterwards proves 
to be the property of another, is accountable 
to the purchaser for the price he had so 
received ; but if this has beon lost he may 
reimburse himself from the person to whom 
the article had fallen by inheritance. 

An executor may accept a transfer for a 
debt due to his infant ward, or sell or pur¬ 
chase movables on his account. He may also 
sell movables on account of an absent adult 
heir, but he cannot trade with his ward’s por¬ 
tion. He may sell movable property on 
account of the infant or absent adult brother 
of the testator. 

The power of a father’s executor precedes 
that of the grandfather. If there be no exe¬ 
cutor, the grandfather is the father’s repre¬ 
sentative. 

Evidence with respect to Wills . 

The evidence of two executors to the ap¬ 
pointment of a third is not valid, unless he 
claim or admit it, and the evidence of orphans 
to the appointment of an executor is not 
admitted if he deny it. 

The testimony of executors with respect to 
property on behalf of an infant or of an absent 
adult is not admitted. 

The mutual evidence of parties on behalf 
of each other to debts due to each from an 
estate is valid, but not their evidence to lega¬ 
cies, unless each legacy respectively consists 
of a slave. 

A mutual evidence of this nature is void 
where it involves a right of participation in 
the witnesses. 

WINDS, Arabic riydh pl¬ 

ot rih. Heb. rvn ruakh. There are four 

special winds mentioned in the Qur’an; 
j^arpar, a violent hurricane (Surah lxix. 6); 
‘agim, a barren wind (Surah H. 42); lawuqifiy 
fertilizing winds (Surah xv. 22); mubwdt ■ 
shiraty harbingers of rain (Surah xxx. 47). 
And it is related that the Prophet said 
he was assisted by an east wind at the 
battle of the Ditch, and that the tribe of 
♦Ad was destroyed by a west wind. A 
special chapter is devoted to the Prophet’s 
sayings with regard to the wind, as it ap¬ 
pears that he had a superstition of it. ‘Ayi- 
shah said, that when the clouds appeared, the 
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Prophet used to change colour, end come out 
of hie house end walk to and fro, nor would 
hie alarm cease until the storm had passed 
away. When she expressed her surprise at 
his excitement, he said, “ O ‘Ayishah, perad- 
▼euture these winds be like those which de¬ 
stroyed the tribe of ‘Ad.” 

WINE. Heb. "V3D 4 hemer, Is. i.22, 
“ old wine.” Wine under the term 
kb&rnr (;■♦*-), which is generally held 
to imply all things which intoxicate, is for¬ 
bidden in the Qur’an in the following 
verses:— 

Surah ii. 216: 44 They will ask thee con¬ 
cerning wine and games of chance. Say : In 
both is great sin, and advantage also, to 
men; but their sin is greater than their 
advantage.” 

Surah v. 92: u O believers* surely wine 
and games of chance, and statues, and the 
divtning arrows, are an abomination of Satan’s 
work 1 Avoid them, that ye may prosper. 
Only would Satan sow hatred and strife 
among you, by wine, and games of chance, 
and turn you aside from the remembrance of 
God, and from prayer : will ye not, therefore, 
abstain from them ? Obey God and obey the 
Apostle, and be on your guard : but if ye turn 
back, know that our Apostle is only bound to 
deliver a plain announcement.” 

Al-Jalilan, the commentators, on these 
verses, say, Only that wine is forbidden 
which intoxicates the brain and affects the 
steadiness of the body.” But all Muslim 
doctors hold that wine of any kind is for¬ 
bidden. 

Imam Abu Hanlfah says: “This doctrine 
is founded upon a precept of the Prophet, 
who said, * Whoever drinks wine, let him suffer 
correction by scourging as often as he drinks 
thereof.” (Hamilton’s Hiddyah , vol. ii. 58.) 

If a Musalman drinks wine, and is seised 
whilst bis breath yet smells of wine, or be 
brought before the Qazi whilst he is yet in¬ 
toxicated, and two witnesses give evidence 
that he has drunk wine, scourging is to be 
inflicted. The punishment is eighty lashes 
for a free man. and forty lashes for a'slave. 

Mr. Lane says: “ Several stories have been 
told as to the occasion of Muhammad’s pro¬ 
hibiting the drinking of wine. Busbequius 
says: 1 Muhammad, making a journey to a 
friend at noon, entered into his house, where 
thcro was a marriage feast, and, sitting down 
with the guests, ho observed them to be very 
merry and jovitl, kissing and embracing one 
another, which was attributed to the cheer¬ 
fulness of their spirits raised by the wine ; so 
that he blessed it as a sacred thing in being 
thus an instrument of much love among men. 
But, returning to the same house the next 
day, he beheld another face of things, as gore- 
blood on the ground, a hand cut off, an arm, 
foot, and other limbs dismembered, which he 
wae told was the effect of the brawls and 
fightings occasioned by the wine, which made 
them mad, and inflamed them into a fury, 
thus to destroy one another. Whereon he 


changed his mind, and turned his former 
blessing into a curse, and forbade wine ever 
after to all his disciples.’ Epist. 3 ,’ This 
prohibition of wine hindered many of the 
Prophet s contemporaries from embracing his 
religion. Yet several of the most respectable 
of the pagan Arabs, like certain of the Jews 
and early Christians, abstained totally from 
wine, from a feeling of its injurious effects 
upon moral, and, in their climate, upon 
health ; or, more especially, from the fear of 
being led by it into the commission of foolish 
and degrading actions. Thus Keys (Qais), 
the son of Asim, being one night overcome 
with wine, attempted to grasp the moon, and 
swore that he would not quit the spot where 
he stood until he had laid hold of it. After 
leaping several times with the view of doing 
so, he fell flat npon his face; and when he re¬ 
covered his senses, and was acquainted with 
the cause of his face being bruised, he made 
a solemn vow to abstain from wine ever 
after.”—Lane’s Arabian Night* , vol. i. pp. 
217, 218. 

WITNESS. Arabic thahid (a*#*), 

dual shahiddn ; pi. thuhadd , or shuhud. 

Terms which are used for witness in legal 
cases, an account of which is given in the 
article on evtdehce; and also for those who 
die as martyrs for the Muslim faith, or meet 
with sudden death from any accidental cir¬ 
cumstance. [martyr.] 

WITR (/))• Lit, “ An odd num¬ 
ber.” Witr raVahs are an odd number of 
rak'ahs, 8 , 5, or 7, which may be said after 
the last prayer at night, and before the dawn 
of day. Usually they are added to the 
$alatu ’l-‘Isha. Imam Abu Hanifah says 
they are 1007 * 6 , that is, ordered by God, 
although they are not authorised by any text 
in the Qur’an. But they are instituted by 
traditions, each of which is generally received 
as a Hadis $ahih; and so witr rak’ahs are 
regarded as being of divine authority. 

Shafa’i, however, considers them to be tun- 
naA only. 

The Traditions referred to are:— 

The Prophet said: “ God has added to your 
prayers one prayer more: know that it is 
witr, say it between the $alatn Vlsha and 
the dawn.” 

On the authority of Buzar, it is recorded 
that the Prophet said: “ Witr is wdjib upon 
Muslims,” and in order to enforce the prac¬ 
tice, he added : “ Witr is right; he who does 
not observe it is not my follower.” 

The Prophet, the Companions, the Tabi‘un 
and the Taba‘u ’t-Tabi‘in, all observed it. 

The word wifr literally means 14 odd num¬ 
ber,” and a tradition says: 44 God is odd, He 
loves the odd.” 

Musalmans pay the greatest respect to an 
odd number. It is considered unlucky to 
begin any work,.or to commence a journey on 
a day, the date of which is an even number. 

The number of lines in a page of a book is 
nearly always an odd number, f■ alatu ’l- 
wit*.] 
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WIVES. Arabic zauj pi. 

azwaj , also zaujah , pi. zaujat. Although 
Muhammad himself claimed the special in¬ 
dulgence of eleven lawful wives, he limited 
his followers to four, allowing at the same 
time as many female concubines or domestic 
slaves as the master’s right hand possessed. 
See Qur’an, Surah iv. 3 : 44 Marry what seems 
good to you of women, by twos, or threes, or 
fours, or what your right hand possesses.” 
[marriage.] 

According to the Shi‘ahs, he also sanc¬ 
tioned temporary marriages, an account of 
which will be found in the article on mut^ah. 

Regarding the treatment of wives, the fol¬ 
lowing verse in the Qur’an (Surah iv. 38) 
allows the husband absolute power to cor¬ 
rect them: “ Chide those whose refractori¬ 
ness you have cause to fear. Remove them 
into elooping chambers apart, and beat 
them. But if they are obedient to you, then 
seek not occasion against them.” 

(For other injunctions in the Qur’an on the 
subject, see the article women.) 

The following is Muhammad’s teaching, as 
givon in the Traditions (see Mishkdt , Arabic 
edition ; Babu 'n-Ntkd/i) :— 

44 That is the most perfect Muslim 
whose disposition is the best, and the best of 
you is he who behaves best to his wives.” 

44 When a man has two wives and does not 
treat them equally, bo will come on the Day 
of Resurrection with half his body fallen 
off.” 

“ When a man calls his wife, she must 
come, although she be at an oven.” 

44 The Prophet used to divide his time 
equally amongst his wives, and he would 
say, 4 0 God, 1 divide impartially that which 
thou hast put in my power.’” 

44 Admonish your wives with kindness, be¬ 
cause women were created from a crooked 
bone of the side; therefore, if you wish to 
straighten it, you will break it, and if you let 
it alone, it will always be crooked.” 

“ Not one of you must whip his wife like 
whipping a slave.” 

44 A Muslim must not hate bis wife, for 
if he be displeased with one bad quality in 
her, then let him be pleased with another that 
is good.” 

44 A Muslim cannot obtain anything 
better than an amiable and beautiful wife, 
such a wife who, when ordered by her hus¬ 
band to do a thing, will obey, and if her hus¬ 
band looks at her will be happy; and if her 
husband swears by her, she will make him a 
swearer of truth; and if he be absent from her, 
she will honour him with her own person and 
property,” 

It is related that on one occasion the Pro¬ 
phet said : 44 Beat not your wives.” Then 
‘Umar came to the Prophet and said, 44 Our 
wives have got the upper hand of their hus¬ 
bands from hearing this.” Then the Prophet 
permitted boating of wives. Then an im¬ 
mense number of women collected round the 
Prophet’s family, and complained of thoir 
husbands boating them. And the Prophet 
said, 41 Verily ft groat number of women are 
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assembled in my home complaining of their 
husbands, and those men who beat their 
wives do not behave well. He is not of my 
way who teaches a woman to go astray and 
who entices a slave from his master.” 

The legal position of a wife under Sunni, 
and, with some slight differences, under Shi‘ah 
law also, may be generally stated as fol¬ 
lows : — 

Her consent to a marriage is necessary. 
She cannot legally object to be one of four 
wives. Nor can she object to an unlimited 
number of hand-maids. She is entitled to a 
marriage settlement or dower, which must be 
paid to her in case of divorce or separation. 
She may, however, remit either whole or part 
of the dower. She may refuse to join her 
husband until the dower is paid. She may be 
at any time, with or without cause, divorced 
by her husband. She may seek or claim 
divorce (khub ) from her husband with her 
husband’s consent. She may be chastised by 
her husband. She cannot give evidence 
in a court of law against her husband. Ac¬ 
cording to the Sunnis, her evidence in favour 
of her husband is not admissible, but the 
Shi 4 ahs maintain the opposite view. Her 
husband can demand her seclusion from public. 
If she becomes a widow, she must observe 
friddd, or mourning, for the space of four 
months and ten days. In the event of her 
husband's death, she is entitled to a portion 
of her husband’s estate, in addition to her 
claim of dower, the claim of dower taking 
precedence of all other claims on the estate. 

There are special arrangements made bv 
Muslim law for the partition of the husband's 
time amongst his wives in oase he may have 
two or more wives. For it is related that 
Muhammad said, 44 The man who has two or 
more wives, and who, in partition of his time, 
inclines particularly to one of them, shall in 
the Day of Judgment inoline to one side by 
being paralytic." And 4 Ayishah relates that 
the Prophet said, 44 0 God, I make an equal 
partition amongst my wives as to what is in 
my power; do not, therefore, bring me to 
account for that which is not in my power, 
namely, the affections.” It is therefore ruled 
that the wife of a prior marriage and of a 
recent one, are all alike in the matter of the 
partition of time spent with them. The hus¬ 
band can, however, arrange and determine 
the measure of the partition of his time as 
to whether it be one day or more at a time. 
But if a man marry two wives, the one a free 
woman and the other a bond-maid, he must 
divide his time into three portions, giving 
two portions to the free woman and one to 
the bond-maid. When the husband is on a 
journey, his wives can make .no claim to ac¬ 
company him on the journey, and it is entirely 
at his option to carry along with him whom¬ 
soever he pleases, but it is preferable for him 
to cast lots and take with him on the journey 
her upon whom the lot may happen to falL 
The time of the journey is not to be oonnted 
against a husband, and he is therefore not 
obliged to make up for the partition lost 
within that time. It is also allowed by the 
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Urn, of one wife to give up hor right ti re¬ 
gards partition of time to any other of her 
husband's wires. Bat if a woman give np 
her right, she is not at liberty to resame it. 
Durru 'l-Mukhftar, in loco.) 

The position of a wife as regards the law 
of divorce, is treated under the article 
DIVOBCB. 

We are indebted to Moolvi Syed Ameer 
AU, M.A., LL.B., a Muhammadan Barrister- 
at-Law, and Presidency Magistrate of Cal¬ 
cutta, for the following able exposition of the 
position of wives under the Muslim law:— 
“Prior to the IsUmic legislation, and 
especially among the pagan Arabs, women 
had no locus standi in the eye of the law. 
The pre-Isl&mio Arab customs as well as the 
Rabbinical law, dealt most harshly with 
them. (3 Causain de Perceval, Hist. des. 
ArabtSy p. 337.) 

“ The Koran created a thorough revolu¬ 
tion in the condition of women. For the first 
time in the history of Oriental legislation, the 
principle of equality between the sexes was 
recognised and practically carried into effect. 

1 The women/ says the Koran, ‘ ought to be¬ 
have towards their husbands in like manner 
as their husbands should behave towards 
them, according to what is just.’ (Koran, 
chap, ii,, v. 228.) And Mohammed in his dis¬ 
course on Jabl-i-Arafat , emphasised the pre¬ 
cept by declaring in eloquent terms, ‘ Ye men, 
ye have rights over your wives, and your 
wives have rights over you.’ (Ibn Hi sham.) 
In accordance with these precepts the Ma- 
hommedan law declares equality between the 
married parties to be the regulating principle 
of all domestic relationship. Fidelity to the 
marriage bed is inculcated on both sides ; 
and unfaithfulness leads to the same conse¬ 
quences, whether the delinquent be the hus¬ 
band or the wife. Chastity is required 
equally from man and woman. 

“ The husband is legally bound to maintain 
his wife and her domestic servants, whether 
she and her servants belong to the Moslem 
faith or not. This obligation of the husband 
comes into operation when the contract itself 
comes into operation, and the wife is subjected 
thereby to the marital controL It continues 
in force during the conjugal union, and in 
certain cases even after it is dissolved. 

“ The maintenance ( nafkah ) of a wife in¬ 
cludes everything connected with her support 
and comfort, such as food, raiment, lodging, 
&c., and must be provided in accordance with 
the social position occupied. (1 Fatawa-i- 
Alamgiri , p. 737; 1 Fatdwa-i-Kdzi Khan : 
Jdma-ush-$hattdt ; Fusul-1 modi yah ; Mafatih ; 

1 Bed., Eng. Trans,, p. 892.) 

“ The wife is not entitled merely to main¬ 
tenance in the English sense of the word, but 
has a right to claim a habitation for her own 
exclusive use, to be provided consistently 
with the husband’s means. 

u If the wife, however, is a minor, so that 
the marriage cannot be consummated, accord¬ 
ing to the Hanafi and the Shiah doctrines, 
there is no legal obligation on the husband's 
part to maintain her. (I Fatawa-i-Atumgiri, 


p. 778; Kanz-ud-Dahdik ; 1 Hed. t Eng. 
Trans., p. 894; J&ma-ush-Shattdt.) 
j 44 With the bh&feis it makes no difference, 
in the obligation of the husband to maintain 
his wife, whether the wife be a minor or not. 

| ( Kitab-ul-Anwar ; 1 Hed. t Eng. Trans., p. 

J 394.) 

| 44 Nor is a husband, under the Hanafi and 

j the Shiah law, entitled to the custody of the 
person of a minor wife whom he is not bound 
! to maintain, rin re Khatija Bibi, 5 Benoal 
Law Reports , O. 0. J. 557 .) 
j “ If the husband be a minor and the wife 
j an adult, and the incapacity to complete or 
consummate the contract be solely on hia 
part, she is entitled to maintenance. (1 Hed .. 
Eng.^ Trans., p. 395; Kusul-i-Imddiycxh ; l 
Fatawa-i-Kdzt Khan, p. 480; Jd,na-ush- 
Shattdt.) 

‘‘It makes no difference in the husband’s 
liability to maintain the wife whether he be 
in health or suffering from illness, whether he 
be a prisoner of war or undergoing punish- 
ment, 4 justly or unjustly/ for some crime, 
whether he be absent from home on pleasure 
or business, or gone on a pilgrimage. (1 
Fatdwa-i-Alamyiri, p. 788.) In fact, as long 
as the status of marriage subsists, and as 
long as the wife is subject to the marital 
power, so long she is entitled to maintenance 
from him. Nor does she lose her right by 
being afflicted with any disease. (1 Fai dwa- 
i-Alaiugiri, p. 784; Jdma-ush-Shattdt.) 

44 When the husband has left the place of 
the conjugal domicil without making any ar¬ 
rangement for hia wife’s support, the Kazi is 
authorised by law to make an order that her 
maintenance shall be paid out of any fund or 
property which the husband may have left 
in deposit or in trust, or invested in any trade 
or business. (I Fat&wa-i-A/amyiri , p. 760.) 

“ A wife may contract debts for her sun- 
port during the husband’s absence, and if 
such debts are legitimate, contracted bond 
fide for hor support, the creditors have a 
“right of recovery” against the husband. 
{Nail-ul-Atardm.) In the same way, if the 
husband be unable for the time being to 
maintain his wife , 4 it would not form a cause 
for separation/ says the Hedayah , « but the 
magistrate may direct the woman to pledge 
her husband s credit and procure necessaries 
for herself, the husband remaining liable for 
the debts.’ (1 Hed. , Eng. Trans., p. 297.) 

44 When the husband is absent and has left 
real property either in the possession of hia 
wife or of some other person on her behalf, 
the wife is not entitled to sell it for her sup¬ 
port, though she may raise a temporary loan 
on it, which the husband will be bound to dis- 
cbarge, provided the mortgage was created 
bona fide for her or her children’s support, 
and did not go beyond the actual necessity-of 
the case. Under such ciroumstances the 
mortgagee is bound to satisfy himself that 
the money advanced is applied legitimately to 
the support of the family of the absent 
husband. (1 Fatdwa-i-AUimgiri, p. 737 .) 

“ When the woman abandons the conjugal 
domicil without any valid reason, she is not 
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entitled to maintenance. {1 Fatawa-yAlam- 
giri , p. 783; Fusul-i-Iinddiyah ; Jdma-uth- 
Skattdt.) Simple refractoriness, as has been 
popularly supposed, does not lead to a for¬ 
feiture of her right. If she live in the house 
but do not obey the husband’s wishes, she 
would not lose her right to her proper main¬ 
tenance. If she leave the house against his 
will without any valid reason, she would lose 
her right, but would recover it on her return 
to the conjugal domicil. (Fatdtoa-i-Alam- 
giri ; Jdma-u&h-Sfi<t1 tat ; Kitab-vim fa-£uhaz- 
zar al-Fakih.) 

“ What is a valid and sufficient reason for 
the abandonment of the conjugal domicil is a 
matter for the discretion of the Kazi or judge. 
As a general principle and one which has 
been adopted and enforced by the Kazis 
mahkamas in Algeria, a wife who leaves her 
husband’s house on account of his or his 
relations’ continued ill-treatment of her, does 
not come within the category of nashizah 
and continues entitled to her maintenance. 

“A woman who is imprisoned for some 
offence, or is undergoing incarceration in the 
civil jail for non-payment of a debt, or who 
goes on a voyage or pilgrimage without her 
husband’s consent, has no right to claim any 
maintenance during her absence. (1 Fatatoa^ 
i •Aiamgiri, p. 734.) 

«Among the Shiahs, if she goes on an 
obligatory pilgrimage, even without her hus¬ 
band’s consent, she is nevertheless entitled to 
maintenance. 

“The husband’s liability to support the 
wife continues during the whole period of 
probation, if the separation haB been caused 
by any conduct of his, or has taken place in 
exercise of a right possessed by her. The 
husband would not, however, be liable to sup¬ 
port the wife during the i ddat, if the separa¬ 
tion is caused by her misconduct. ( batawa - 
i-Alatngiriy p. 746; Jaina-u&h-Shuttat ; 1 Fa- 
tdwa-i-Kazi Khan , p, 481. 

m K g he is pregnant at the time of separa¬ 
tion her right remains intact until she is con¬ 
fined of the child. 

«« The U eddy a seems to imply that a woman 
is not entitled to maintenance during the 
period of probation she observes on the death 
of her husband, (1 Hed. p. 407.) As the 
Koran, however, distinctly says, ‘ Such of you 
as shall die and leave wives ought to bequeath 
to them a year’s maintenance , 1 several jurists 
have held that a widow has a right to be 
maintained from the estate of her husband for 
a year, independently of any share she may 
obtain in the property left by him. This 
right would appertain to her whether she be 
n Moslemah or non-Moslemah. 

In the case of probation (iddat) observed 
by & woman on the death of her husband, the 
Sunnis calculate the period from the actual 
date of his decease; the Shiahs from the day 
on which the wife receives the news of the 

death. , - 

“ According to the Sunnis, the liability of 
the husband to maintain a pregnant wife from 
whom he has separated ceases at her confine¬ 
ment. (1 Bed. p. 360.) The Shiahs, on tho 


other head, hold that the liability lasts for 
the same period after confinement as if the 
woman was not enceinte. (.Tdma-uxh-Shat tot.') 

«If the husband be insane, the wife is en¬ 
titled, according to the Shfcfe'i doctrines and 
the views of the compilers of the Fatawa-i- 
Alamgiri, to maintenance for the period of one 
year, which is fixed by the Kazi in order to 
discover whether the insanity is curable or 
not. The Maiikis, with whom the author of 
the Heddya seems to agree, deny to the wife 
the right of asking for a dissolution of the 
marriage tie on the ground of the husband s 
insanity. Among them the wife, therefore, 
retains the right of maintenance during the 
insanity of her husband, however long con¬ 
tinued.^ With tho Shiahs the wife is entitled 
to a cancellation of the marriage contract if 
the husband’s insanity be incurable. Should 
she exercise this right and dissolve the mar¬ 
riage, her right to maintenance ceases. 

«The Mahommedan law lays down dis¬ 
tinctly (1) that a wife is bound to live with 
her husband, and to follow him wherever he 
desires to go; (2) and that on her refusing to 
do so without sufficient or valid reason, the 
courts of justice, on a suit for restitution of 
conjugal rights by the husband, would order 
her to live with her husband. 

“ The wife cannot refuse to live with her 
husband on pretexts like the following * 

“ (1.) That she wishes to live with her 
parente. 

“ (2.) That the domicil chosen by the 
husband is distant from the home of her 
father. 

<» ( 3 .) That she does not wish to remain 
away from the place of her birth. 

“ (4.) That the climate of the place where 
the husband has established his domicil is 
likely to be injurious to her health, 
a ( 5 .) That she detests her husband. 

“ ( 6 .) That the husband ill-treats her fre¬ 
quently (unless such ill-treatment is actually 
proved, which would justify the Kazi to grant 
a separation). 

t* The obligation of the woman, however, to 
live with her husband is not absolute. The 
law recognises circumstances which justify 
her refusal to live with him. For instance, 
if he has habitually ill-treated her, if he baa 
deserted her for a long time, or if he has 
directed her to leave his house or even con- 
1 nived at her doing so, he cannot require her 
to re-enter the conjugal domicil or ask the 
assistance of a court of justice to compel her 
to live with him. The bad conduct or groes 
neglect of the husband is, under the Mussul¬ 
man law, a good defence to a suit brought 
by him for restitution of conjugal rights. 

* “ In the absence of any conduct on the hus¬ 
band’s part justifying an apprehension that, if 
the wife accompanied him to the place chosen 
by him for his residence, she would be at his 
mercy and exposed to his violence, she is 
bound by law to accompany him wherever he 
goes. At the same time the law recognises 
the validity of express stipulations, entered 
into at the time of marriage, respecting the 
conjugal domicil. If it be agreed that the 
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husband shall allow his wife to lire always 
with her parents, he cannot afterwards force 
her to leave her father's house for his own. 
Such stipulation in order to be practically 
carried into effect, must be entered in the deed 
of marriage ; a mere verbal understanding is 
not sufficient in the eye of the law. 

“ If the wife, however, once consent to 
leave the place of residence agreed upon at 
the time of marriage, she would be presumed 
to have waived the right acquired under ex¬ 
press stipulation, and to have adopted the 
domicil chosen by the husband. If a special 
place be indicated in the deed of marriage as 
the place where the husband should allow 
the wife to live, and it appear subsequently 
that it is not suited for the abode of a respect¬ 
able woman, or that injury is likely to happen 
to the wife if she remain there, or that the 
wife’s parents were not of good character, the 
husband may compel the wife to remove from 
such place or from the house of such parents. 

The husband may also insist upon his 
wife accompanying him from one place to 
another, if the change is occasioned by the 
requirements of his duty. 

14 Every case in which the question of 
conjugal domicil is involved will depend, says 
De Me'nerville, upon its own special features, 
the general principle of the Mussulman law 
on the subject being the same as in other 
systems of law, viz. that the wife is bound to 
reside with her husband, unless there is any 
valid reason to justify her refusal to do so. 
The sufficiency or validity of the reasons is 
a matter for the consideration of the Kazi or 
judge, with special regard to the position in 
life of the parties and the usages and customs 
of the particular country in which they reside.” 

Faqir Jani Muhammad As ( ad, the author 
of the Akhlaq~i-Jalai\ t gives the following 
sage advice, which expresses very much the 
ordinary Oriental view of the question :— 

As regards the Selection of a Wife, 

The best of wives would be such an one as 
is graced with intellect, honour, chastity, good 
sense, modesty, tenderness of heart, good 
manners, submission to her husband, and 
gravity of demeanour. Barren she should 
not be, but prolific, ... A free woman is 
preferable to a bond woman, inasmuch as 
this supposes the accession of new friends 
and connections, and the pacification of 
enemies and the furtherance of temporal 
interests. Low birth is likewise objec¬ 
tionable on the same account. A young 
maiden is to be preferred, because she may 
be expected more readily to attend to her 
husband’s guidance and injunctions; and if 
she be further graced with the three quali¬ 
ties of family, property, and beauty, she 
would be the acme of perfection. 

To these three qualities, however, sundry 
dangers may attach; and of these we should 
accordingly beware. For family engenders i 
conceit ; and whereas women are noted for 1 

weakness of mind, she will probably be all \ 

the slower to submit to the husband’s con¬ 
trol; nay, at times she will view him in the < 


i light of a servant, which must needs prove a 
) perversion of interest, an inversion of rela¬ 
tion, and an injury in this world and the 
r next. As to property and beauty, they ate 

1 liable to the same inconvenience; while in 

i beauty there is this further and peculiar evil, 
that a beauty is coveted of many; and since 
women possess less of that judgment whieh 
restrains from crime, it may thus lead to 
mischief without end. 

As regards the Management of a Wife, 

| There are three things to be maintained 
I and three things to be avoided, 
i Of the three things to be maintained 
| 1. Dignity,— The husband should constantly 

| P r ®8erve a dignified bearing towards her, that 
| she may forbear to alight his commands and 
j prohibitions. This is the primary means of 
| government, and it may be effected by the 
display of his merits and the concealment of 
his defects. 

2. Complaisance, —He is to comply with his 
wife as far as to assure her of his affection 
and confidence; otherwise, in the idea of 
having lost it, she will proceed to set herself 
in opposition to his will. And this withal, 
he is to be particular in veiling and secluding 
j her from all persons not of the harim, in con¬ 
versing with her in conciliatory terms, and 
consulting her at the outset of matters in 
Jjuch a manner as to ensure her consent. 

( Observe the seclusion and veiling is here put as 
a com Pf iment rQ ther than a f'estraint.) 

3. Towards her friends and connections he 
is to follow the course of deference, politeness, 
cordiality, and fair dealing, and never, except 
on proof of her depravity, to take any wife 
besides her, however superior in family, pro¬ 
perty and person. For that jealousy and 
acrimony which, as well as weakness of judg¬ 
ment, is implanted in the nature of women, 
incites them to misconduct and vice. Except- 
ing, indeed, in the case of kings, who marry 
to multiply offspring, and to whom the wife 
has no alternative but obedience, plurality of 
wives is not defensible. Even in the case of 
kings, it would be better to be cautious; for 
husband and wife jire like heart and body, 
and like as one heart cannot supply life to 
two bodies, one man cannot properly provide 
for two wives or divide his affection equally 
between them. 

The wife should be empowered to dispose 
of provisions as occasion may require, and to 
prescribe to the domestics the duties they are 
to perform. In order that idleness may not 
lead her into wrong, her mind should be kept 
constantly engaged in the transaction of 
domestic affairs and the superintendence of 
family interests. 

As to the three things to be avoided in a 
husband towards his wife :— 

1. Excess of affection j for this gives her the 
predominance and leads to a state of perver¬ 
sion. When the power is overpowered and 
the commander commanded, all regularity 
must infallibly be destroyed. If troubled 
with redundance of affection, let him at least 
conceal it from her. 
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2. Let him not consult her on matters of 
paramount importance; let him not make her 
acquainted with his secrets, nor let her know 
the amount of his property, or the stores he 
possesses, beyond those in present consump¬ 
tion, or her weakness of judgment will infal¬ 
libly set things wrong. 

3. Let him allow her no musical instru¬ 
ments, no visiting out of doors, no listening 
to men’s stories, nor intercourse with women 
noted for such practices; especially where 
any previous suspicion has been raised. 

The particulars which wives should abide 
by are five :— 

1. To adhere to chastity. 

2. To wear contented demeanour. 

8. To consider their husband’s dignity and 
treat them with respect. 

4. To submit to their husband’s directions. 

5. To humour their husbands in their 
moments of merriment and not to disturb 
them by captious remarks. 

“The Refuge of Revelation (Muhammad) 
declared that if the worship of one created 
thing could be permitted to another, he would 
have enjoined the worship of husbands. Philo¬ 
sophers have said, ‘ A good wife is as a mother 
for affection and tenderness; as a slave-girl' 
for content and attention; as a friend for con¬ 
cord and sincerity. Whilst, on the other 
hand, a bad wife is as a rebel for unruliness 
and contumacy; as a foe for contemptuous¬ 
ness and reproach ; and as a thief for treache¬ 
rous designs upon her husband’s purse.” 

The Arab philosophers also say there are 
Eve sorts of wives to be avoided: the 
yearners, the favourers, the deplorers, the 
backbiters, and the toadstools. The yearner 
is a widow who has had a child by a former 
husband, and who will indulge her child out 
of the property of her present one. The 
favourer is a woman of property who makes 
a favour of bestowing it upon her husband. 
The deplorer is one who is the widow of a 
former husband whom she will ever aver to 
be better than her present one. The back¬ 
biter is one invested with the robe of conti¬ 
nence, and who will ever and anon in liis 
absence brand his blind side by speaking of 
his faults. The toadstool is an unprincipled 
beauty, who is like vegetation springing up 
to corruption. (See Akhlaq-i-Jalafij Thomp¬ 
son’s ed., p. 263.) 

Mr. Lane, in his Modern Egyptians , re¬ 
marks :— 

** Polygamy, which is also attended with 
very injurious effects upon the morals of the 
husband and the wives, and only to be de¬ 
fended because it serves to prevent a greater 
immorality than it occasions, ifl more rare 
among the higher and middle classes than it 
is among the lower orders ; and it is not very 
common among the latter. A poor man may 
indulge himself with two or more wives, each 
of whom may be able, by some art or occu- 
ation, nearly to provide her own subsistence ; 
ut most persons of the middle and higher 
orders are deterred from doing so by the con¬ 
sideration of the expense and discomfort 
which tliey would incur. A man having a 
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wife who has the misfortune to be barren, 
and being too much attached to her to divorce 
her, is sometimes induced to take a second 
wife, merely in the hope of obtaining off¬ 
spring ; and from the same motive, he may 
take a third, and a fourth; but fickle passion 
is the most evident and common motive both 
to polygamy and repeated divorces. They 
are comparatively very few who gratify this 
passion by the former practice. I believe 
that not moi*e than one husband among 
twenty has two wives. 

“When there are two or more wives belong¬ 
ing to one man, the first (that is, the one first 
married) generally enjoys the highest rank; 
and is called ‘ the great lady.’ Hence it often 
happens that, when a man who has already 
one wife wishes to mftrry another girl or 
woman, the father of the latter, or the female 
herself who is sought in marriage, will not 
consent to the union unless the first wife be 
previously divorced. The women, of course, 
do not approve of a man’s marrying more 
than one wife. Most men of wealth, or of 
moderate circumstances, and even many men 
of the lower orders, if they have two or more 
wives, have, for each, a separate house.” 

Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, an Englishwoman 
who spent twelve years in a Muhammadan 
zananah at Lucknow, and who in 1832 pub¬ 
lished her Observations on the Musalmans oj 
India , says :— 

“ Although he (the Muslim) may be the 
husband of many wives in the course of time, 
and some of them prove greater favourites, 
yet the first wife takes precedence in all 
matters were dignity is to be preserved. 
And when several wives meet (each have 
separate habitations if possible), all the rest 
pay to the first wife that deference which 
superiority exacts from inferiors; not only 
do the secondary wives pay this respect to 
the first, but the w'hole circle of relations 
and friends make the same distinction, as a 
matter of course ; for the first wife takes 
precedence in every way. 

# # if 

“ The latitude allowed by the law pre¬ 
serves the many-wived Musalman from the 
world’s censure ; and his conscience rests un¬ 
accused when he adds to his numbers, if he 
cannot reproach himself with having neglected 
or unkindly treated any of the number bound 
to him, or their children. But the privilege 
is not always indulged in by the Musalmans; 
much depends upon circumstances, and more 
on the man’s disposition. If it be the happy lot 
of a kind-hearted, good man to be married to a 
woman of assimilating mind, possessing the 
needful requirements to render home agree¬ 
able, and a prospect of an increasing family, 
then the husband has no motive to draw him 
into furthei engagements, and he is satisfied 
with one wife. Many such men I have known 
in Hindustan, particularly among the Say- 
yuds and religious characters, who deem a 
plurality of wives a plague to the possessors 
in proportion to their numbers.” 

There is a curious work published in Per¬ 
sian, entitled Kitabi Kulsum Naneh , in which 
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are given the maxims regarding wives as they 
are supposed^to exist in Persia. It pretends to 
be a grave work, compiled under the direction 
of seven matron law-givers, but is really a 
specimen of Persian humour, a jeu d'esprit, 
founded upon female customs and supersti¬ 
tions. The work is of little worth as regards 
its legal value, but shows the popular views 
of Persian women regarding tneir own and 
the opposite sex. The chapter relating to* 
41 The Conduct of the Wife to her Husband, 
Mother-in-Law, and other Relations,” is a 
fair specimen of its character. 

“ That man is to be praised who confines 
himself to one wife; for if he takes two it is 
wrong, and he will certainly repent of hie 
folly. Thus say the seven wise women— 

Be that man’s life immersed in gloom 
Who weds more wires than one, 

With one his cheeks retain their bloom, 
His voice a cheerful tone: 

These speak his honest heart at rest, 

And he and she are always blest; 

But when with two he seeks for joy, 
Together they his soul annoy ; 

With two no sun-beam of delight 
Can make his day of misery bright. 

44 That man, too, must possess an excellent 
disposition, who never fails to comply with 
his wife’s wishes, since the hearts of women 
are gentle and tender, and harshness to them 
would he cruel. If he be angry with her, 
so great is her sensibility, that she loses her 
health and becomes weak and delicate. A 
wife, indeed, is the mirror of her husband, 
and reflects his character; her joyous and 
agreeable looks being the best proofs of hip 
temper and goodness of heart. She never 
of herself departs from the right path, and 
the colour of her cheeks is like the full-blown 
rose; but if her husband is continually angry 
with her, her colour fades, and her com¬ 
plexion becomes yellow as saffron. He 
should give her money without limit: God 
forbid that she should die of sorrow and dis¬ 
appointment 1 in which case her blood would 
be upon the head of her husband. 

“The learned conclave are unanimous in 
declaring that many instances have occurred 
of women dying from the barbarous cruelty 
of their husbands in this respect; and if the 
husband be even a day-labourer, and he does 
not give bis wages to his wife, she will 
claim them on the Day of Judgment. It is 
incumbent on the huaband to bestow on the 
wife a daily allowance in cash, and he must 
also allow her every expense of feasting, and 
of excursions, and the bath, and every other 
kind of recreation, If he has not generosity 
and pride enough to do this, he will assuredly 
be punished for all his sins and omissions on 
the Day of Resurrection. And whenever he 
goes to the market, he must buy fruit and i 
other little things, and put them & his hand- j 
kerchief, and take them to his wife, to shew i 
his ’affection for her, and to please her 
heart. And if she wishes to undertake a little 
journey, to go to the house of her friends for 
a month, to attend the baths, or enjoy any ' 


other pastime, it is not fit for the husband 
to deny those wishes, and distress her mind 
by refusal. And when she resolves upon 
giving an entertainment, it is wajib that he 
should anticipate what she wants, and bring 
to her all kinds of presents, and food, and 
wine, required on the festive occasion. And 
in entertaining her guests, and mixing among 
them, and doing all that hospitality and cor¬ 
dial friendship demand, she is not to be inter¬ 
rupted or interfered with by her husband 
saying, 4 What have you done ? where have 
you been ? ’ And if her female guests choose 
to remain all night, they must be allowed to 
sleep in the woman’s room, while the hus¬ 
band sleeps apart and alone. The lea.rned 
conclave unanimously declare that the woman 
who possesses such a husband—a man so 
accommodating and obedient, is truly fortu¬ 
nate ; but if he happens to be of an opposite 
character, morose, disobliging, and irritable, 
then indeed must she be the most wretched 
of womankind. In that case she must of 
necessity sue for a divorce, or make him 
faithfully promise future obedience and readi¬ 
ness to devote himself wholly to her will and 
pleasure. If a divorce is denied, she must 
then pray devoutly to be nnburthened of her 
husband, and that she may soon become a 
widow. By artifice and manoeuvring the 
spouse may thus be at length induced to 
say: • Do, love, whatever you please, for I 
am your dutiful slavej Bibf Jin Afroz says, 

4 A woman is like a nosegay, always retain¬ 
ing its moisture so as never to wither.’ It is 
not, therefore, proper that such a lovely 
object should be refused the comfort and 
felicity of taking pleasant walks in gardens 
with her friends, and manifesting her hospi¬ 
tality to her guests ; nor is it reasonable that 
she should be prevented from playing on the 
dyra, and frequently visiting her acquain¬ 
tance. 

44 Should her husband, however, maliciously 
and vexatiously refuse these rights, she can¬ 
not remain longer in his house. An old or 
ugly woman does not lie under the same 
obligation; she may submit to any privation 
without infringing the rulos of decorum. 
The conclave also declare that the husband’s 
mother, and other relations, are invariably 
inimical to the wife : it is therefore w£jib 
that she should maintain her authority when 
thwarted in her views, by at least once a 
day using her fists, her teeth, and kicking, 
and pulling their hair, till tears come into 
their eyes, and fear prevents further inter¬ 
ference with her plans. Kulsiim Naneh ways 
that she must oontinue this indomitable 
spirit of independence until she has fully 
established her power, and on all occasions 
she must ring in her husband’s ears the 
threat of a divorce. If he still resists, she 
must redouble all the vexations which she 
knows from experience irritate his mind, and 
day and night add to the bitterness and 
misery of his condition. She must never, 
whether by day or by night, for a moment 
relax. For instance, if he condescends to 
hand her the loaf, she must throw it from 
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her, or at him, with indignation and con¬ 
tempt. She must make his shoe too tight 
for him, and his pillow a pillow of stone : so 
that at last he becomes weary of life, and is 
glad to acknowledge her authority. On the 
other hand, should these resources fail, the 
wife may privately convey from her hus¬ 
band’s house everything valuable that she 
can lay her hands upon, and then go to the 
K izi y and complain that her husband has 
beaten her with his shoe, and pretend to 
shew the bruises on her skin. She must 
state such facts in favour of her case as she 
knows cannot be refuted by evidence, and 
pursue every possible plan to escape from 
the thraldom she endures. For that purpose, 
every effort of every description is perfectly 
justifiable, and according to law. 

<« And the seven learned expounders of the 
customs regarding the conduct and demeanour 
of women in Persia declare, that among the 
forbidden things is that of allowing their fea¬ 
tures to be seen by men not wearing turbans, 
unless indeed they are handsome, and have 
soft and captivating manners; in that case 
their veils may be drawn aside without the 
apprehension of incurring blame, or iu any 
degree exceeding the discretionary power 
with which they are traditionally invested. 
But they must scrupulously and religiously 
abstain from all such liberties with Mtillahs 
and jews;'since, respecting them, the pro¬ 
hibition is imperative. It is not^ necessary, 
however, to he very particular in the pre¬ 
sence of common people; there is nothing 
criminal in being seen by singers, musicians, 
hammam-servants, and such persons as go 
about the streets to dell their wares and 
trinkets." (Atkinson’s Customs and Manners 
of the Women of Persia , p. 54.) 


WOMEN. Arabic nisa’ (A-l). 

I.—The Condition of Women before the time of 
Muhammad. 

Although the condition of women - under 
Muslim law is most unsatisfactory, it must 
be admitted that Muhammad effected a vast 
and marked improvement in the condition of 
the female population of Arabia. 

Amongst the Arabs who inhabited the 
peninsula of Arabia the condition of women 
was extremely degraded, for amongst the 
pagan Arabs a woman was a mere chattel. 
Ihe formed the integral part of the estate of 
her husband or father, and the widows of a 
man descended to his son or sons by right of 
inheritance, as any other portion of patri* 
mony. Hence the frequent unions between 
step-sons and mothers-in-law, which were 
subsequently forbidden by Islim, were branded 
under the name of yik&ku H-Maqt , or odious 

m The* g pre-Islimic Arabs also carried their 
aversion to women >o far as to destroy, by 
burring alive, many of their female children- 
This fearful custom was common amongst 
the tribee of Quralsh and Kurdah, For 
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although they used to call the angels 
« daughters of God,” they objected (as do the 
Badiiwi to this day) to female offspring, and 
used to bury thoir infant daughters akve. 
This horrible custom is referred to in the 
Qur’an, where it is said, Surah vL 138; 
“Thus have their associates made seemly to 
many of the idolaters the killing of their 
children to destroy them.” And, again, Surah 
xvi. 60, G1 : “ When any one of them has tidings 
of a female child, his face is overclouded and 
black, and he has to keep back his wrath. 
He skulks away from the public for the evil 
tidings he has heardis he to keep 
disgrace, or to bury it in the dust? " 

It is said the only time on which Usmin 
shed a tear, was in the days of igno¬ 
rance, when his little daughter, whom he was 
burying alive, wiped the dust of the grave- 
earth from his beard. 

The ancient Arabic proverbs illustrate 
the ideas of pre-Islamic Arabia as to the 
position of women, e.g .;— 

“ A man can bear anything but the men¬ 
tion of his wives.” 

“ Women are the whips of Satan. 

« Trust neither a king, a horse, nor a 
woman.” 

“Our mother forbids us to err and runs 
into error.” 

“ What has a woman to do with the coun¬ 
cils of a nation ? ” 

“ Obedience to a woman will have to be 
repented of.” 


//.—The Teaching of the Qur'an. 

It has often been asserted by European 
writers that the Qur'in teaches that women 
have no souls. Such, however, is not the 
case. What, that book does teach on the 
subject of women will be gathered from the 
following selections 
Surah xxxiii. 35 

“ Verily the resigned men and the resigned 
women, 

The believing men and the believing 
women, 

The devout men and the devout women, 
The truthful men and the truthful 
women, 

The patient men and the patient women, 
The humble men and the humble women, 
The charitable men^and the charitable 
women, 

The fasting men and the fasting women, 
The chaste men and the chaste women, 
And the men and women who oft re* 
member God, 

For them hath God prepared forgiveness 
and a mighty recompense." 

Sfirah xxiv. 81 

“ Speak to the believing women that they 
refrain their eyes, and observe continence; 
and that they display not their ornaments, 
except those which are external; and that 
they throw their veils over their hoaoms, and 
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display not their ornaments, except to their 
husbands or their fathers, or their husbands’ 
fathers, or their sons, or their husbands’ 
sons, or their brothers, or their brothers' 
sons, or their sisters’ sons, or their women, or 
their Blares, or male domestics who have no 
natural force, or to children who note not 
women s nakedness. And let them not strike 
their feet together, so as to discover their 
hidden ornaments. (See Isaiah iii. 16.) And 
be ye all turned to God, 0 ye Believers J that 
it may be well with you.” 

Surah lx. 10-12 

“0 Believers! when believing women 
come over to you as refugees (Muhajirs), 
then make tnal of them. God best knoweth 
their faith; but if ye have also ascertained 
their faith, let them not go back to the in¬ 
fidels ; they are not lawful for them, nor are 
the unbelievers lawful for these women. But 
give them back what they have spent for 
their dowers. No crime shall it be in you to 
marry them, provided ye give thorn their 
dowers. Do not retain any right in the in¬ 
fidel women, but demand back what you 
have spent for their dowers , and let the unbe¬ 
lievers demand back what they hare spent 
for their wives. This is the ordinance of God 
which He ordaineth among you: and God is 
Knowing, Wise. 

“ And if any of your wires escape from 
you to the Infidels from whom ye afterwards 
i an /„ > P o51 » then to those whose 
wives •hall have fled away, the like of what 
they shall have spent for their dowers ; and 
fear God m whom ye believe. 

“ O Prophet I when believing women come 
to thee, and pledge themselves that they will 
not associate aught with God, and that they 
will not steal or commit adultery, nor kill 
their children, nor bring scandalous charges 
nor disobey thee in what is right, then plight 
thou thy faith to them, and ask pardon for 

ciftLU G ° d ’ f ° r G ° d iS Indul * ent ' Mer- 
Surah iv. 1:— 

“ O Men! fear your Lord, who hath created 
you of one man (nafs, soul), and of him 
created hie wife, and from these twain hath 
spread abroad so many men and women. 

And fear ye God, in whose name ye ask 
mutual favours—and reverence the wombs 

yon • bar ® y °“‘ V#rily " G ° d watchin * 


WOMBS 

fur W ho ** r,£rae * ori >?^« 7* b*T« cause to 
’** r ! "move them into sleeping-chambers 
•£**’ ““ ««"»»*• them, but if they are 
obedient to you, then seek not occasion 
against them; verily God is High, Great! 

* • * * # 

the Mrt 'if* u Wi,e u f< ’‘[ or aversion on 

the part of her husband, then shaU it be no 

-- lt u> th * m . tf th «7 «*ree with mutual 
agreement, for agreement is best Men's 
"o prone to avarice, but if ye act 
kindly and piously, then, verily, your action* 
are not unnoticed by God ! 

“ may not h » T « it at all in your 

power to treat your wives with equal justice, 
even ‘hough you fain would do so; but yield 
on! t0 ^•juoiiuation, so that ye leave 

one of thorn as it were in suspense; if ye 
come to an understanding and act in the fear 
cifST*’ th *“ T * n7 ’ God U F °r*iving, Mer- 

®?P* r *to. God Oan compensate 
Wise””' f H1 " abnndance • for God is Vaet, 

Surah xxiv. 4-9 

“ They who defame virtuous women, and 
bring not four witnesses, scourge them with 
fourscore stripes, and receive ye not their tea- 

sons—— f ° r 6Ver ’ f0l> th6S6 Rr * P erTerse P«r- 
" Save those who afterwards repent and 

feSr-*' ,,r 

. JAf d th ® 7 who ,haU acc “«« their wives, 
and have no witnesses bnt themselves, the 
testimony of each of them shaU be a testi¬ 
mony by God four times repeated, that he is 
indeed of them that speak the truth, 
r,'j A “ d the Gfth time that the malison of 
God be upon him, if he be of them that 

h.r B ? t 'J ,b&11 aTert the chastisement from 
her if she testify a testimony four times 
repeated, by God, that he is of them that 

“ A “d a fifth time to call down the wrath 
truth ” °” ' if h ° h * Ve “Poke" ‘he 


III.—The Teaching of Muhammad, a» given 
in the Traditions, 


•‘And entrust not to the incapable the 
substance which God hath placed with you 
as a means of support; but maintain them 
therewith, and clothe them, and speak to 
them with kindly speech.” 

“ Men are superior to women on uccount of 
the qualities with which God had gifted the 
one above the other, and on account of the 
outlay they make from their substance for 
them. Virtuous women are obedient, careful 
during the husband’s absence, because God 
hath of them been careful. But chide those 


tiona b — g * ther6d frora the following qnota- 

!„w V6 “Ot loft any calamity more detri- 
mental to mankind than women." 

or VhoMe”™*"' 8 f0D ” d * woman - a house, 

“ ?i ha beat women are those that ride on 

Qnraish tre XSonlt 

of thei^hnsband's'^ropOTty ^ «« 
“Theworid and all things in it are valu- 
WQBiML Ta U4b ‘ e than a11 is a virtuous 

“Look to your actions and abstain from 
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the world end from women, for verily the first 
sin which the children of Israel committed 
was on account of women.” 

“ God will reward the Muslim who, havi.ig 
beheld the beauties of a woman, shuts his 
eyes.” 

“ Do not visit the houses of men when 
they are absent from their homes, for the 
devil circulates within you like the blood in 
your veins. It was said, ‘O Prophet, in 
your veins also?’ He replied, 4 My veins 
also. But God has given me power over the 
devil and I am free from wickedness.’” 

“Two women must not sit together, be¬ 
cause the one may describe the other to her 
husband, so that you might say the husband 
bad seen her himself.” 

44 Do not follow up one look at a woman 
with another; for verily the first look is ex¬ 
cusable, but the next is unlawful.” 


111.—Muhammadan law secures the following 
Rights to Women. 

An adult woman may contract herself in 
marriage without her guardian’s consent, and 
an adult virgin cannot be married against 
her will. When divorced or a widow, she is 
at liberty to marry a second husband. She 
must be treated witli respect, and it is not 
lawful for a judge to see more than her face 
and the palms of her hands. She should go 
abroad veiled. She is not required to engage 
in war, although she may be taken by her 
husband on a military expedition, but she can 
have no share in the plunder. She is not to 
be slain in war. 

The fine for a woman is half that of a man, 
and in evidence the testimony of two women 
is but equal to that of one man, except in 
the case of a birth, when the evidence of one 
woman is to be accepted. Her evidence is 
not accepted in the case of retaliation. 
[qisab.] In the event of a person being 
found slain in the house or village belonging 
to a woman, the oath (in the matter of evi¬ 
dence) is administered to her fifty times re¬ 
peatedly before the fine is imposed. If she 
apostatize from the faith of Islam, she is not 
to be put to death, but to be imprisoned until 
she return to the faith ; for although Imam 
aBh-Shafi‘I maintains that she is to be put 
to death, Imam Abu Hanifah holds that 
the Prophet has forbidden the slaying of 
women, without making any distinction be¬ 
tween those who are apostates or those who 
are original infidels. But, according to an 
express injunction, they are to be stoned to 
death for adultery, and beaten for fornication. 
Women who have no means of subsistence 
are to be supported by the state. 

(The law of divorce is treated under the 
article divorce.) 

It is a carious arrangement of Muslim law, 
that (according to the Hidayah , Grady’s ed,, 
p. 340) a woman may execute the office of a 
Qazi or judge, except in the cases hadd and 
yi fdf, in conformity with the rule that her 
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, evidence is accepted in every legal case except 
in that of hadd and or 44 retaliation" 

| There is, in fact, no distinct prohibition 
I against a woman assuming the government of 
| a state. The rulers of the Muhammadan State 
| of Bhopal in Central India have been women 
for several generations. 


IV. — The Position of Women in Muhammadan 
Countries 


i 


j 

I 


l 


has been the subject of severe criticism as 
well as of some controversy. Mr. Stanley 
Lane-Poole says :— 

44 The fatal blot in Islam is the degradation 
of women. . . . Yet it would be hard to iay 
the blame altogether on Mohammad. The 
real roots of the degradation of women lie 
much deeper. When Islam was instituted, 
polygamy was almost necessitated by the 
number of women and their need of support; 
and the facility of divorce was quite neces¬ 
sitated by the separation of the sexes, and the 
consequence that a man could not know or 
even aee the woman he was about to marry 
before the marriage ceremony was accom¬ 
plished. It is not Mohammad whom we must 
blame for these great evils, polygamy and 
divorce; it is the state of society which de¬ 
manded the separation of the sexes, and in 
which it wa9 not safe to allow men and 
women freely to associate ; in other words, it 
was the sensual constitution of the Arab that 
lay at the root of the matter. Mohammad 
might have done better. He might boldly 
have swept away the traditions of Arab 
society, unveiled the women, intermingled the 
sexes, and punished by the most severe mea¬ 
sures any license which such association 
might at first encourage. With his bound¬ 
less influence, it is possible that he might 
have done this, and, the new system once 
fairly settled, and tbe people accustomed to 
it, the good effects of tbe change would have 
begun to show themselves. But such an idea 
could never have occurred to him. We must 
always remember that we are dealing with a 
social system of the seventh century, not of 
the nineteenth. Mohammad’s ideas about 
women were like those of the rest of his con¬ 
temporaries. He looked upon them as charm¬ 
ing snares to the believer, ornamental articles 
of furniture difficult to keep in order, pretty 
playthings; but that a woman should be the 
counsellor and companion of a man does not 
seem to have occurred to him. It is to be 
wondered that the feeling of respect he always 
entertained for his first *wife, Khadeejeh, 
(which, however, is partly accounted for by 
the fact that she was old enough to have 
been his mother,) found no counterpart in his 
general opinion of womankind : 4 Woman was 
made from a crooked rib, and if you try to 
bend it straight, it will break ; therefore treat 
vour wivos kindly.’ Mohammnd was not the 
man to make a social reform affecting women, 
nor was Arabia tbe country in which such a 
change should be made, nor Arab ladies per¬ 
haps the best subjects for the experiment. 
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Still he did something towards bettering the 
condition of women: he limited the number 
of wives to four; laid his hand with the ut¬ 
most severity on the incestuous marriages 
that were then rife in Arabia ; compelled hus¬ 
bands to support their divorced wives during 
their four months of probation; made irre¬ 
vocable divorce less common bv adding the 
rough, but deterring, condition that a woman 
triply divorced could not return to her hus¬ 
band without first being married to some one 
else—a condition exceedingly disagreeable to 
the first husband ; ami required four wit¬ 
nesses to prove a charge of adultery against 
a wife—a merciful provision, difficult to be 
fulfilled. The evil permitted by Mohammad 
in leaving the number of wives four instead j 
of insisting on monogamy was not great. ; 
Without considering the sacrifice of family 
peace which the possession of a large harem 
entails, the expense of keeping several wives, 
each of whom must have a separate suite of 
apartments or a separate house, is so great, 
that not more than one in twenty caD afford 
it. It is not so uuch in the matter of wives | 
as in that of concubines that Mohammad 
made an irretrievable mistake. The condi- j 
tion of the female slave in the East is indeed j 
deplorable. She is at the entire mercy of her J 
master, who can do what he pleases with her j 
and her companions; for the Muslim is not re- I 
•trieted in the number of his concubines, as 
he is in that of his wives. The female white I 
slave is kept solely for the master’s sensual j 
gratification, and is sold when he is tired of i 
her, and so she passes from master to master, 
a very wreck of womanhood. Her condition 
is a little improved if she bear a son to her 
tyrant; but even then he is at liberty to re¬ 
fuse to acknowledge the child as his own, 
though it must be owned he seldom does this. 
Kind as the Prophet was himself towards 
bondswomen, one cannot forget tbc unutter¬ 
able brutalities which he suffered his fol¬ 
lowers to inflict upon conquered nations in 
the taking of slaves. The Muslim soldier was 
allowed to do as he pleased with any ‘ in¬ 
fidel * woman he might meet with on his vic¬ 
torious march. When one thinks of the 
thousands of women, mothers And daughters, 
who must have suffered untold shame and 
dishonour by this license, he cannot find 
words to express his horror, And this cruel | 
indulgence has left its mark on the Muslim \ 
character, nay, on the whole character of 
Eastern life.'’ ( Selections from the Kur-dn, 
2nd ed,, Preface.) 

The strict legislation rogarding women as 
expressed in Muhammadan law, does not 
affect their position amongst wild and uncivi¬ 
lized tribes. Amongst them she is as free as 
the wild goats on the mountain tops. Amongst 
the Afreedees in the Afghan hills, for ex¬ 
ample, women roam without protection from 
hill to hill, and are engaged in tending cattle j 
and other agricultural pursuits. If ill-treated j 
by their husbands, they either demand divorce ' 
or run away to some neighbouring tribe. Not j 
a few of the tribal feuds arise from such cir- j 
cumstances. 


Amongst the Bedouins (BadawU), Mr. Pal- 
gr&ve tell8 us, their armies are led by a 
maiden of good family, who, mounted amid 
the fore ranks on a camel, shames the timid 
and excites the brave by satirical or enco¬ 
miastic recitations. ( Arabia , vol. ii. p. 71.) 

The influence which Afghan women have 
exercised upon Central Asian politics has 
been very great, and, as we have already 
remarked, the Muhammadan State of Bhopal 
in Central India has for several generations 
past been governed by female sovereigns. 
[CONCtiniNKS. divorce, marriage, wives.] 

WORD OF GOD. [inspiration, 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, PROPHETS, QUR’AN.] 

WOUNDS. Arabic shijaj (isW*)> 

pi. of shajjah. The Muhammadan law only 
treats of wounds on the face and head, all 
other wounds being compensated for by arbi¬ 
trary atonement. 

According to the Hidayah , shijaj are of 
ten kinds:— 

Hari$ah t a scrntch, such as does not draw 
blood. 

liany'ah, a scratch which draws blood 
without causing it to flow. 

DamiycOiy a scratch which causes the blood 
to flow. 

Bdfi'ah, a cut through the skin. 

Afutalahimahy a cut into the flesh. 

Simfraq, a wound reaching to the pericra¬ 
nium. 

Mufihah, a wound which lays bare the 
bone. 

Hashitnah, a fracture of the skull. 

Munaqqilah, a fracture which requires part 
of the skull to be removed. 

Ammahy a wound extending to the mem¬ 
brane which encloses the brain. 

According to the injunctions of the Pro¬ 
phet, a twentieth of the complete flue for 
murder is due for mu?ihah ; a tenth for 
hashimah ; three-twentieths for munaqqilah ; 
and a third for dmmak. All other fines are 
left to the discretion of the judge. 

WRITING. Arabic <Ihnu 'UKhatt 
(kafeM ^lc). Sir William Muir, in the 

Introduction qi his Life of Mahomet , writes 
on this subject as follows:— 

“ De Sacy and Caussin de Perceval concur 
in fixing the date of the introduction of Arabic 
writing into Mecca at a.d. 560 {M€m. de 
PAcad. } vol. 1. p. 306 ; C. de Perc., vol. i. p. 
294.) The chief authority is contained in a 
tradition given by Ibn Khallic&n, that the 
Arabic system was invented by Mor&mir at 
Anbar, whence it spread to Hira. It was 
thence, shortly after its invention, intro¬ 
duced into Mecca by Harb, father of Abfl 
Sofidn, the great opponent of Mahomet. {Ibn 
Khalit can , by Slane, vol. ii. p. 284.) Other 
traditions give a later date ; but M. C. de 
Perceval reconciles the discrepancy by re¬ 
ferring them rather to the subsequent arrival 
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of some Mftlou ud successful twchcr thui 
to the first introduction of the art (vol. i. 
p. 295). I would observe that either the 
above traditions are erroneous, or that some 
sort of writing other than Arabic must have 
been known long before the date specified, 
1.6. a.d. 560. Abd al Muttalib is described 
as writing from Mecca to his maternal rela¬ 
tives at Medina for help, in his younger 
days, i.e. about a.d. 520. And still farther 
back, in the middle of the fifth century, 
Cussei (Qusaiy) addressed a written demand 
of a similar tenor to his brother in Arabia 
Petraea. (Kdtib al Wdckxdx , ll£ ; Tabari % 
18, 28.) 

“ The Himyar or Musnad writing is said by 
Ibn Khallicfin to have been confined to 
Yemen; but the verses quoted by C. de 
Perceval (vol. i. p. 295) would seem to imply 
that it had at one period been known and 
used by the Meccans, and was in fact sup¬ 
planted by the Arabic. The Syriac and 
Hebrew were also known and probably exten¬ 
sively used in Medina and the northern parts 
of Arabia from a remote period. 

“ In fine, whatever the system employed 
may have been, it is evident that writing of 
some sort was known and practised at Mecca 
long before a.d. 660. At all events, the fre¬ 
quent notices of written papers leave no 
room to doubt that Arabic writing was well 
known, and not uncommonly practised, there 
in Mahomet’s early days. I cannot think, 
with Weil, that any great ‘ want of writing 
materials' could have been felt, even ‘by 
the poorer Moslems in the early days of 
Islam.' ( Mohammed , p. 350.) Reeds and 
palm-leaves would never be wanting,” (Muir’s 
Mahomet , Intro.,p. viii.) 

The intimate connection of the Arabic 
alphabet, as it is now in use, with the 
Hebrew, or rather Phoenician alphabet, is 
shown not only by the form of the letters 
thomselves, but by their moro ancient nume¬ 
rical arrangement, known by the name of 
Abjad, and described under that head on 
page 3 of the present work. This arrange¬ 
ment, it will be remembered, is contained in 
the six meaningless words;— 


c - C - c - - 


. J c # " c - c* 

w, e-*- L - s ’ cr^- Jr-* 

tcoo-^<7iC?iNK03*o ^ Wtcn 

oooooooo © 

e - ~ c - r c - - - 

Jb j—* 


CO -1050* rffc.wtoi-- 1 

3 888 8888 


The first six of these words correspond to 
the Hebrew alphnbet, the last two consist of 
the letters peculiar to Arabic, and it will be 
seen that the words abjad , hawwaz t and 
hutti (as we transcribe them according to our 
system of transliteration), express the nino 
units, together with ten, kalaman and sa i fas i 
the tens from twenty to ninety, and qarashat, 
$akhaz, and za^agh, the hundreds together 
with one thousand. 
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The present arrangement of the Arabic 
alphabet, in the form which the letters take 
as finals, is the following:— 


Finals. 


Order. 

Reduced 

Order. 

Sepa¬ 

rate. 

Joined. 

Trans¬ 

literation. 

1 

1 

\ 

V 


2 


Sr* 

Sr' 

b 

3 

2 ■ 

v&> 

ta* 

t 

4 



tA* 

8 

5 


t 

e 

j 

6 

3 

t 

c 

h 

7 

l 

t 

t 

kfe 

8 

1 4 1 

a 

a 

d 

9 

J I 

a 

a 

z 

10 


) 

) ! 

r 

11 

) 1 

j 

> 

z 

12 

l 6 l 

u* 

cr 

s 

13 

f l 


A 

sh 

14 

l 7 l 


u* 

a 

15 


J> 

u 4 

z 

16 

j 8 | 

L 

!» 

% 

17 


k 

k 

z 

18 

\ 9 { 

t 

£ 

i 

19 

J 1 

i 


uk 

20 

j 10 { 



f 

21 


j 

<3 

q 

22 

11 

<4 

dX 

k 

23 

12 

J 

J 

1 

24 

13 

r 

f* 

m 

25 

14 

0 

e 

n 

26 

15 

5 

A 

h 

27 

16 

) 

J 

w 

28 

17 

is 

O 

y 


On examining these characters, as repre¬ 
sented in the above synopsis, it will at once 
be seen that, with the exception of the first 
and the seven last ones, each character stauds 
for two or three sounds, their only distinction 
consisting in from one to three dots, which 
are added at tho top or bottom of the letter, 
and that thcroby the number of characters is 
reduced from twenty-eight to seventeen. It 
will, moreover, be noticed that several of 
these characters have an appendix or tail, 
which is well adapted to mark the end of a 
word, but which would prevent the letter 
from being readily joined to a following one, 
and therefore is dispensed with if the letter 
be initial or connected with others. Sup¬ 
pressing those dots and cutting off these 
tails, and arranging the characters in their 
reduced order, nnd in that form which fits 
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them to appear as initials or medials, we 
obtain the following simplified schedule :— 

Initials and Medials 
"i "' l " ■ f I 


which can be connected either way. 

These, then, aro the graphical elements, in 
their simplest expression, by means of which 
Arabic, etymologically perhaps the richest 
language in existence, was originally written, 
and which were expected to transmit the 
sacred text of the inspired book to the 
coming generations. The first in the above 
series of connectible characters (») repre¬ 
sents five different sounds, 6, t , s, n, and y ; 
the second (o») three Rounds, and kh\ th<? 
next five c, a), together with j 

and^ two sounds each, s and ah, s and r, t 
and r, ‘ and yh,f and <y, d and z, r and z, re¬ 
spectively, and only five out of the whole 
qumber of fifteen 1 } S, \) are single 


signs for a single consonantal sound each. 
As for the vowels, only the long ones, a, w, 
and i, were in this system of writing graphi¬ 
cally expressed, being represented by the so- 
called weak consonants, \ y ^ and ^ which, 
in this case, act as letters of prolongation. 
Yet the corresponding short vowels, a, u, and 
t, were of the utmost importance for the cor¬ 
rect reading of a text, for the whole system 
1 of Arabic inflection is based upon them, and 
their faulty employment in the recital of the 
Qur’an would frequently lead to grave mis¬ 
takes, or, at all events, grievously shock the 
pious and the learned. 

So it will he easily understood that the 
want of additional signs was soon felt, to 
obviate this double insufficiency of the 
original alphabet, that is to say, on the one 
hand to distinguish between letters of the 
same form but of different sound, and on the 
other hand to show with what vowel a letter 
was to be enounced in accordance with the 
rules of the I'rab or grammatical inflection. 

Accounts differ as to when and by whom 
these signs were invented and introduced 
into the sacred as well as the secular writing. 
We must here at once remark that the form 
in which they now appear is by no means 
their oldest form, as we have also, with re¬ 
gard to the characters of the alphabet them¬ 
selves, to distinguish between two styles of 
writing, the one called Cufic, used in inscrip¬ 
tions on monuments and coins, in copies of 
the Qur’an, and documents of importance, the 
other of a more cursive character, better 
adapted to the exigencies of daily life. This 
latter Btyle, it is true, seems to have existed, 
like the former, long before Muhammad, and 
resembles in a documont of the second century 
of the Hijrah, which has come down to us, 
already very much the so-called Naskhi 
character now in use. But the two kept 
from the first quite apart, and developed 
independently from each other up to the 
middle of the fourth century of the Muham¬ 
madan era, when tho more popular system 
began to supplant tho older one, which it 
finally superseded even in the transcriptions 
of the sacred book. 

In tracing tho origin of the vowel-marks 
and the diacritical signs, as wo may now call 
them, in the first instance of the Cufic alpha¬ 
bet, we will follow Ibn Khallikan, whose in¬ 
formation on the subject seems the most in¬ 
telligible and self-consistent that lias reached 
us. In his celebrated biographical dictionary, 
he relates that Ziyad, a natural brother of the 
first Umaiyah Khalifah Mu‘awiyah, and then 
Governor of the two ‘Irtiqs, directed Ahn 
Aswad ad-Du’ili, one of the most eminent of 
the Tabi‘un, to compose something to serve 
as a guide to the public, and enable them to 
understand “ tho book of God,” meaning 
thereby a treatise on Grammar, the elements 
of which Abu Aswad was said to have learned 
from ‘AH, the son-in-law of the Prophet him¬ 
self. He at first asked to be excused, but 
when he hoard a man, on reciting tho passage 
(Surah ix. 3): Anna 'Kdha bur fun mina 7- 
mushnlcma wa rasu/uhu, pronounce the last 



A further examination of this reduced list 
shows, that the characters, 1, 4, 5 and 1C, \ 
j y j and do not admit of the horizontal 
prolongation towards the left which serves 
to connect a letter with a following one, or, in 
other words, that they can only be joined to 
a preceding letter, and that the characters 
14 and 17, viz. ^ and in their initial and 
medial form, differ from the character b 
only by the superadded dots, and may there¬ 
fore count for one with it, finall}' limiting the 
number of characters to fifteen. Thus the 
whole Arabic alphabet resolves itself into 
the four signs 

) ) 0 ' 

which can bo joined to a preceding letter, but 
must, even in the middle of a word, remain 
separate from a following one, and tho eleven 
signs 
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word rasulihii which changes the meaning of 
the passage from “ That God is clear of the 
idolaters, and His Apostle also,” into “ That 
God is clear of the idolatorB and of His 
Apostle,” he exclaimed, “ I never thought 
that things would have come to such a pass.” 
He then went to Ziyad and said, “ I shall do 
what you ordered; find me an intelligent 
scribe who will follow my directions.” On 
this a scribe belonging to the tribe of ‘Abdu 
’l-Qais was brought to him, but did not give 
him satisfaction: another then came, and 
‘Abdu ’l-Aswad said to him : “ When you see 
me open (fatah) my mouth in pronouncing 
a letter, place a point over it; when I close 
(zamm) my mouth, place a point before the 
letter, and when I pucker up (kasar) my 
mouth, place a point under the letter.” 
Noldeke, the learned author of Geschtchte des 
Koran*, rejects this part of the story as a 
fable, and it is certainly not to be taken in 
the literal sense, that each time a letter was 
pronounced, the scribe was supposed to watch 
the action of the dictater's lips. But it 
seems reasonable enough to assume that in 
cases where much depended on the correct 
vocalisation of a word, and where the reciter 
would naturally put a particular emphasis on 
it, Abu Aswad should instruct his amanu¬ 
ensis not to rely upon his ears only in 
fixing upon the sound, but also call the tes¬ 
timony of his eyes to his aid. At any rate, 
the name of the vowel-points: Fathah, 
“opening,” for a, zammah , “contraction,” 
for u, and kasrah, “ fracture ” (as the pucker¬ 
ing up of the mouth may fitly be called), is 
well explained, and the notation itself: 
for fathah, •—for zammah and for kasrah, 
is that which we still find in some of the old 
Cufic manuscripts of the Qur’an marked in 
red ink or pigment. Wc refer the reader 
to the first specimen of Cufic writing given 
below (p. 687), which he is requested to 
compare with the transcript in the modern 
Arabic character and with our Roman trans¬ 
literation, when he will readily perceive that 
the points or dots in the Cufic fragment cor¬ 
respond to the short vowels of the translite¬ 
ration, while, in the Arabic transcript, they 
serve to distinguish the consonants. Take, 
for instance, the point above the second 
letter of the third word, and it will at once be 
seen that in the Cufic form it expresses the a 
after the n of tanazzalat , for it recurs again 
after the l in the last syllable, and that in the 
Naskhi character it distinguishes the n (}) 
itself from the preceding double-pointed t 
(J), both which letters remain without a dis¬ 
tinctive sign in the Cufic. 

To return to Ibn Khallikan: he relates 
in another place, after Abu Ahmad al 
‘Askari, that in the days of ‘Abdu ’l-Malik 
ibn Marwan, the fifth Khallfah of the Umai- 
yah dynasty, the erroneous readings of the 
Qur’an had become numerous and spread 
through ‘Iraq. This obliged the governor, 
al-Hajjaj ibn Yusuf, to have recourse to his 
kdtibs, for the purpose of putting distinctive 
marks on the words of uncortain pronuncia- 


j tion; and it is said that Nasr ibn ‘ Asim under- 
j took that duty and imagined single and double 
points (nuqat. pi. of nuqtah , “ drop,”“dot”), 
j which he placed in different manners. The 
people then passed some time without making 
any copies of tho Qur’un but with points, 
the usage of which did not, however, prevent 
somo false readings from taking place, and 
for this reason they invented the I*jam (signs 
serving to distinguish the letters ef the same 
form from ono another), and they thus placed 
the i'jam posteriorly to the nuqat . 

Piima facie , this seems to contradict the 
passage quoted previously, according to 
which Abu Aswad would be the inventor of the 
nuqat or vowel-points, and the same remark 
applies to another account of the same 
author, which we shall adduce presently. 
Pending our attempt to reconcile the diffe¬ 
rent statements, we notice here two fresh par¬ 
ticulars of some importance. For the first 
time mention is made of double points, and 
we shall scarcely be wrong if we refer 
this to the way in which the Nunnation or 
Tanwin, that is the sounding of an n after tho 
vowels, is expressed in the early writing. It 
is simply by doubling the vowel-signs in the 
same position in which the single points are 

placed: ^ for an, *-for un, and « • for 

in. Secondly, we meet with the distinct 
assertion that the invention of the 1 ‘jdm or 
diacritical signs followed that of the nuqat 
or vowel-points. Noldeke thinks the reverse 
more probable, not only because the letter b 
(s-*) is found already pointed on coins of 
‘Abdu ’l-Malik, but also because the diacri¬ 
tical signs are in the ancient manuscripts, 
like the letters thomselves, written with black 
ink, while the vowel-points are always of a 
different colour. But the early use of a 
pointed b does not prove that the other letters 
were similarly marked at the same tune. 
On the contrary, if such a distinction was 
once established for the b , which would be 
moat liable to be confounded with one of its 
four sister-forms, the other characters of a 
like shape could for some time dispense with 
distinctive signs, as for an Arabian reader 
accustomed to hear, see, and think certain 
groups of consonants together, and deeply 
imbued with an instinctive consciousness of 
the phonetic laws of his language, the danger 
of mistaking one letter for another would not 
be by far so great as it appears to us. And 
as for the argument taken from the different 
colour of the ink, Noldeke himself remarks 
that it was natural to use tho same tint 
for the consonants and their distinctive signs, 
which form only a part of them, while the 
vowel-points are an entirely new element. 

According to a third tradition, it was 
Xabya ibn Ya‘mar (died a.h. 121)) and al- 
Hasan al-Basrl (died a.h. 110), bv whom al- 
Hajjaj caused the Qur'an to be pointed, and it 
is stated that Ibn Shirin possessed a copy of 
it, in which Yabya ibn Ya‘mar bad marked 
the vowel points. Ho was remarkable as a 
Sbi‘ah of the primitive class, to use Ibn Khal- 
likan’s expression : one of those who, in assert- 
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ing the superior merit of the People of the 
House , abstained from depreciating the merit 
of those Companions who did not belong to 
that family. It is related by ‘Asim ibn Abi 
’n-Najud, the Qur’an reader (died a.h. 127), 
that al-Hajjaj summoned Yahya on that 
account into his presence and thus addressed 
him:— 

“Do you pretend that al-Hasan and al- 
Husain were of the posterity of the Apostle 
of God ? By Allah, I Bhall cast to the ground 
that part of you which has the most hair on 
it (that is : I shall strike off your head), un¬ 
less you exculpate yourself.” “ If I do so,” 
said Yahya, “shall I have amnesty?” “You 
shall,” replied al-Hajjaj. “ Well,” said 
Yahya, “ God, may His praise be exalted! 
said: 

i And We gave him (Abraham) Isaac 
and Jacob, and guided both aright; and 
We had before guided Noah; and of his 
posterity, David and Solomon, and Job, 
and Joseph, and Moses and Aaron: Thus 
do We reward the righteous: And 
Zachariah, John, Jesus, and Elias: all 
were just persons.’ (Surah vi. 84, 85). 
Now, the space of time between Jesus and 
Abraham is greater than that which sepa¬ 
rated al-Hasan and al-Husain from Muham¬ 
mad, on all of whom be the blessing of God 
and his salvation l ” Al-Hajjaj answered, u I 
must admit that you have got out of the dif¬ 
ficulty ; I read that before, but did not un¬ 
derstand it.” In the further course of con¬ 
versation, al-Hajjaj said to him: “Tell me 
if I commit faults in speaking.” Yahya 
remained silent, but as al-Hajjaj insisted on 
having an answer, he at length replied : “ O 
Emir, since you ask me, I must say that you 
exalt what should be depressed, and depress 
what should be exalted.” This has the 
grammatical meaning: You put in the nomi¬ 
native (ra/‘) what should be in the accusa¬ 
tive (na$b), and vice versa ; but it is, at the 
same time an epigrammatical stricture on al- 
Hajjaj’s arbitrary rulership, which, it is said, 
won for Yal?ya the appointment as Qazi in 
Marw, that is to say, a honorary banishment 
from the former’s court. 

According to other sources, Yahya had 
acquired his knowledge of grammar from 
Abu Aawad ad-Du’ili. It is related that, 
when Abu Aswad drew up the chapter on 
the agent and patient (/d’t7, subject, and 
maf'ul, object of the verb), a man of the tribe 
of Lai$ made some additions to it, and that 
Abu Aswad, having found on examination 
that there existed, in the language of the de¬ 
sert Arabs, some expressions which could not 
be made to enter into that section, he stopped 
short and abandoned the work. Ibn Khal- 
likun thinks it possible that this person was 
Yahya ibn Ya‘mar, who, having contracted 
an alliance by oath with the tribe of Lais, 
was considered as one of its members. But it 
is equally possible that the before-mentioned 
Nasr ibn *Asim, whose patronymic was al- 
Laisi, may have been that man, and this 
supposition would enable us to bring the dif¬ 
ferent statements which we have quoted 


into some harmony. To Abu Aswad the 
I honour can scarcely be contested of having 
I invented the simple vowel-points or 11117 a/. 

I Nasr ibn ‘Asim, walking in his track, may 
, have added the double points to designate the 
| Tanwin. Lastly, Yahya would have com- 
| pleted the system by devising the or 
| diacritical signs of the consonants, and intro- 
1 duced it to a fuller extent into the writing of 
I the Qur’an, in which task he may hare been 
| assisted by al-Hasan al-Basri, one of the 
: most learned and accomplished Qur’an- 
| readers amongst the Tabi'un. 

1 But whoever may have been the inventor 
of the diacritical signs in their earlier form, 
we must again remark that their shape in 
Cufic manuscripts, like that of the vowel- 
points, is essentially different from the dots 
which are now employed for the same pur¬ 
pose. They have the form of accents (fJI), 
or of horizontal lines ( _=_ ), or of triangular 
points, either resting on their basis or with 
their apex turned to the right ( ►). As it 

cannot be our intention to give here an ex¬ 
haustive treatise on Arabic writing, we pass 
over the remaining orthographical signs made 
use of in the old copies of the Qur’an, in 
order to say a few words on the system of 
notation which is employed in the Naskhi 
character and our modern Arabic type. 

If, with regard to the Cufic alphabet, we 
have spoken of diacritical signs to distin¬ 
guish between the consonants, and of vowel- 
points, we must now reverse these expres¬ 
sions, calling the former diacritical points, 
the latter vowel-signs. For, as already has 
been seen from the synopsis of the alphabet 
on p. 681, the point or dot is there made use 
of for the distinction of consonants, while the 
vowels, which in the Greek and Latin alpha¬ 
bets rank as letters equally with the conso¬ 
nants, have no place in that synopsis. As 
this style of writing was to serve the pur¬ 
poses of daily life, it is probable that the want 
of some means of fixing the value of the 
consonants was here more immediately felt, 
and that therefore the use of points for this 
end preceded the introduction of the vowel 
marks, or to speak more accurately, of 
marks for the short vowels. For the long 
vowels d, i, and u, were, as in the Cufic 
writing, also expressed by the weak conso¬ 
nants ^ and j taken as letters of pro¬ 
longation. 

When, later on, the necessity arose to re¬ 
present the short vowels equally in writing, 
the point or dot, as a distinctive mark, was 
disposed of, and other signs had to be in¬ 
vented for that purpose. This was accom¬ 
plished, we are told, by al-Khalil, the cele¬ 
brated founder of the Science of Arabic 
Prosody and Metric. His device was simply 
to place the abbreviated form of the before- 
mentioned weak consonants themselves above 
or beneath the letter after which any short 
vowel was to be pronounced. The origin of 
the zammah or w (—) from the ) is at once 
evident. The sign for the fatbah or a (_1_) 
differs only by its slanting position from the 
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form which the \ assumes frequently in such < 
words as &\ for |M ; and the kasrah or t ] 
(T) is derived from the bend towards the 
right which the lettor ^ takes in its older 1 
shape (<^). The Tanwin was then, as in the 
Cufic writing, expressed by^ doubling^the 
signs for the simple vowels: S- for an, — or 
for un, and — for in. 

There remains a third set of signs supple¬ 
mentary to the Arabic alphabet, which may 
be called orthographical signs, and which, in 
their present form, were probably also in¬ 
vented and introduced by al-Khalil; at all 
events, this is distinctly stated with regard to 
two of them, the Hamzah and the Tashdid. 
The Hamzah, to be well understood, must be 
considered in connection with the letter ‘atn 
(g) of which its sign (o) is the abbreviated 
form. If the latter assertion needed proof 
against the erroneous opinion, put forth by 
some writers, that the Hamzah is derived from 
the this proof would be afforded by the 
following anecdote. The Kh ali fab Harunu r- 
Raahid was sitting one day with a favourite 
negro concubine, called Khalisah, when the 
poot Abu Nuwas entered into bis presence 
and recited some verses in his praise. Ab¬ 
sorbed in.conversation with the fascinating 
slave-girl, the Khalifah paid no attention to 
the poet, who, leaving him in anger, wrote 
upon ar-Rashid’s door *.— 

juui J* vs. if* £ u ^ 

uw 

Laqad za'a shi'ri *ala bdbikum , kama zd'u 
‘iqdun ‘a/a Khalisah. 

« Forsooth, my poetry is thrown away at 
your door, as the jewels are ^thrown 
away on the neck of Kh alisah. 

When this was reported to Harun, lie or¬ 
dered Abu Nuwas to be called back. On re¬ 
entering the room, Abu Nuwas effaced the 
final stroke of the £ in the word gU 
“ is lost ” or “ thrown away "),changing 
it thereby into P U (zd’a), written with the 
Hamzah and entirely different in, meaning. 
For when the Khalifah asked: “What have 
yon written upon the door? ” the answer was 
now : 

“ Tmly, my poetry sparkles upon your 
door, as the jewels sparkle on the neck 
of Khali?ah.” 

The fact is, that both the letter *<n» and 
the Hamzah are different degrees of the 
distinct effort, which we all make with the 
muscles of the throat, in endeavounng to 
pronounce a vowel without a consonant^ 
the case of the ‘ain, this effort is so strong 
for the Arabic organ of speech, that it par¬ 
takes in itself of the nature of a consonant, 
and found, as such, from *, rep ) r ( ®' 

sentative in the written alphabet, whl ' e ***• 
slighter effort, embodied in the Hamzah, was 
left to the utterance of the speaker. But 
when their language became the object of a 
favourite study with the learned Arabs, this 
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difference not only called for a graphical ex¬ 
pression, hut led even to a further “«toi«ion 
between what is called Hamzatu 7-Qaft or 
Hamzah of Disjunction,and Hamzatu ‘-Wail 
or Hamzah of Conjunction. We will try 
shortly to explain this difference. 

If we take the word amir, “ a com¬ 
mander or chief,” the initial a remains the 
same, whether the word begins the sentence 
or is preceeded by another word: we say 
amirun gala , “» commander said" 
(according to the Arabic construction Ute- 
rally “ as for a commander, he said as 
well as Jli gala amirun, "there said a 

commander” (in Arabic literally "he said, 
namely, a commander ”). Here the Hamzah 
(„), with the AH/ 0) as its prop and the 
fathah or a as its vowel, is called Ham - 
zatu ’ l-Qat ‘, because in the latter case it 
disjoins or cuts off, as it were, the initial 
a of the word amirun from the final a ot 
the word qdla ; and the same holds good if 
the Hamzah is pronounced with i, as in 
imarah , “ commandership,” or with u, 
as fn umarff, “commanders” plural 

of amir . But it would be otherwise with 
the a of the article a/, ^i< jomed 

with the word amir . In JU al-amiru 

odla, “the commander said, it would pre¬ 
serve its original sound, because it Regina the 
sentence ; but if we invert the order of words, 
we must drop it in pronunciation altogether, 
and only sound the final a of qala instead, 
thus: qdla ’ l-amiru , “said the commander, 
and the same would take place if the preced¬ 
ing word terminated in another vowel^ as 
vaqulu 7-oarin', “ says the commander, or 
li-qauli H-amiri, “ by the word of the com¬ 
mander.” Here the Hamzah would no longer 

be written JL but MU* etc.), and 

would be called Hamzatu 7-WW or Ham¬ 
zatu t-Siluh , because it joins the two words 
together in closest connection. 

In the article, as it has been stated above, and 
in the word aimdn t “ oath,” the original sound 
of the Hamzatu 7- Waflisfathah, a ; it occuis 
besides in a few nouns, in several derived 
forms of the verb, and in the Imperative of 
the primitive triliteral verb, in all of which 
cases it is sounded with kasrah ox i, except 
in the Imperative of those tnhteral verbs 
whose aorist takes zammah or «i for tne 
i vowel of the second radical, where the Ham* 

1 sah is also pronounced with tammab (^ X »l 

! uskut, “be silent”). But the reader must 

! always keep in mind that it preserves this 

‘ original pronunciation only at the oeginning 

' oil sentence ; if it is preceded by any other 

I -word, the final vowel of that ' 

a take, the place of the H.mzah and if th.. 

B word terminates in a consonant, the Bbunaak 

t is generally pronounced with «. We say 

l generally, becau.e the only «cept.on. a e 

8 after the preposition ^ ***> where 
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sounded with a, and after the pronominal 
affixes of the second and third person plural, 

fSMu m and hum , where it takes u. 

We can pass over more rapidly the other 
signs of this class, which are the Maddah, 
the Tashdld, and the Jazmah or Sukun. If 
in consequence of any grammatical operation 
an Alif, as prop of a Harazah sounded with 
fathdhy comes to stand before another such 

Alif, we write \ pronounced a, instead of 
and the upper horizontal sign is called Mad¬ 
dah or Madd, “ lengthening,” “ prolongation.' 1 
While thus the Maddah is the sign for the 
doubling of an AUf, the Tashdid (_1_ is the 

sign for the doubling of a consonant (*=66). 
If, lastly, a consonant is not to be followed 
by a vowel, the sign or JL, named Jaz¬ 
mah (cutting off) or Sukun (rest), is placed 
above it, and the consonant is called 
“ quiescent 11 ( satinah ), in contradistinction 
from a “moved” consonant (wuAarrmtaA), 
that is, one sounded with a vowel ( harakah , 
44 motion *). 

We have seen that the Hamzatu ’1-Qat‘ 
C-^-) is an abbreviated form of the letter 
‘Ain (£). In similar mannor, the sign for 
the Hamzatu '1-Wasl or Hamzatu ’s-$ilah 
(~) is an abbreviated form of the initial 
« ($) of the word $i!ah. The sign for the 
Maddah (-H_), as written in old manuscripts, 
seems to be a stretched out form for the 
word Madd (jl*) itself, and the sign for the 
Tashdid (_r.) represents the initial * of the 
word Shiddah, which is the technical term 
for it. The original sign for the Jazmah 
(SS) is the cypher or zero, employed to indi¬ 
cate the absence of a vowel sound. A native 
Arab scholar of our days, the late Nasif al- 
Yaziji of Beyrout, has combined the vowel 
marks as well as the last-mentioned ortho¬ 
graphical Bigna in the words : 

- C-m f. 

Akhuttn ’ l-hija'a . 

“ I write out the Alphabet,” 

and these words, together with the two 
formulas given on page 682 (. ; j\ and 

and the dot as a diacritical 
sign, contain the whole system of Arabic 
writing, as it were, in a nut-shclL 

However indispensable these various sup¬ 
plementary signs may seem to us for fixing 
the meaning of an Arabic text, educated 
Arabs themselves look at them in u different 
light. Although the need for them was from 
the first most urgently felt for the purpose 
of securing the correct reading of the Quran, 
several of the learned doctors of early Islam 
strongly opposed their introduction into the 
sacred book as a profane innovation. The 
great Sunni traditionist, Malik ibn Anas (died 
a.h. 17D), prohibited their use in the copies 
employed at the religious service in the mosque 
(ummahatu 7-mafd^i/') } and allowed them 
only in the smaller copies, destined for the 
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instruction of the young in schools. In 
course of time, however, when even the 
office of reading the Qu ran publicly more 
and more frequently devolved upon persons 
who had not roceived a special theological 
training, the necessity of carefully marking 
the text with theso signs all through went 
on increasing, and became at last a generally 
acknowledged principle. In secular litera¬ 
ture and in epistolary intercourse amongst 
the educated, on the contrary, their use 
should, according to the competent authori¬ 
ties, bo limited to those cases where ambi¬ 
guity is to be apprehended from their omis¬ 
sion. If there is no danger of miscompre¬ 
hension, we are told by Hfijl Khalifah, it is 
preferable to omit them, especially in ad¬ 
dressing persons of consequence and refine¬ 
ment, whom it would be impolite not to 
suppose endued writh a perfect knowledge 
of tho written language. Moreover, to a 
chastened taste, a superabundance of those 
extraneous signs seems to disfigure the 
graceful outline of the Arabic character. 
When a piece of highly elaborate penman¬ 
ship was presented to ‘Abdu ’llah ibn Tahir, 
the accomplished governor of Kh urasan under 
the Abb&side Khalifah al-M.Vmun, he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ How beautiful this would be if there 
were not so much coriander seed scattered 
over it.” The diacritical points of the conso¬ 
nants, of course, are now always added, for 
they have grown to be considered as inte¬ 
gral elements of the alphabet itself. Their 
absence, or their accidental misapplication, 
gave rise, in former times, to numberless ludi¬ 
crous or serious perplexities and mistakes, 
instances of which abound in Muhammadan 
history. Al-Baladori, e.g., relates that the 
poet al-Farazdaq (died a.h. llOj interceded 
by letter with Tamim, governor of the boun¬ 
daries of .Sind, in order to obtain release 
from military service for tbe son of a poor 
woman of the tribe of Taiy. The youth’s 
name was Hubaish ) ; but as the dia- 

ritical points were not marked in al-Farazdaq’s 
letter, Tamim was at a loss whether to read 
Hubaish or Khunais and sedved 

the difficulty by sending home all soldiers 
whose names contained the dubious letters. 

A more tragical event is recorded by Han 
Khalifah, to which we would fain apply the 
Italian saying: Se non e vero , e ben trovato . 
The Khalifah al-Mutawakkil is said to have 
sent an order to one of his officials to ascertain 
the number of girnnus in bis province, and to 
report the amount. Unfortunately, “ a drop 
fell,” as the Arabic original expresses it, 
upon the second letter of the word m \ 

“ count”), and the result was, that the 
officious functionary submitted the ill-fated 
Zimmis to a certain painful and degrading 
operation, in consequence of which they all 
died but two. 

On the other hand, the employment of 
these signs in the Qur'an, together with 
several others, to mark its division into 
verses, chapters, sections, and portions of 
sections, to call attention to the pauses that 
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should be observed in rociting it, and to indi¬ 
cate the number of rufcu* or inclinations with 
which the recital is to be accompanied, gave 
occasion for graphical embellishment of 
various kinds. Brilliantly coloured ink or a 
solution of gold to write with, delicately 
tinted and smoothly pressed pergament or 
paper, frequently overspread with gold or 
silver dust, highly finished ornamental de¬ 
signs of that fanciful and elegant description 
which has received the name of arahosques, 
such are the means which sorve to render the 
copies of the Qur’an of the halcyon days of 
Islam gorgeous and oftentimes artistically 
beautiful. Writing became indeed an art, 
diligently cultivated, and eloquently treated 
upon in proso and verse by its possessors, to 
whom it opened access to the most exalted 
positions in tho State. Amongst the most 
celebrated calligraphists are mentioned the 
Wazir Muhammad ibn All ibn Muqlah (died 
a.h. 328), ‘AH ibn Hilal, surnamed al-Bauwiib 
(died a.h. 413), and Abu ’d-Durr Yaqut ibn 
Yaqut ibn ‘Abdi ’llah ar-Ruml al-Must‘asami 
(died a.h. 098), whose father and grand¬ 
father had excelled in the art before him, but 
who, according to Haji Kh alifah, was never 
surpassed in it by any of his successors. 

It was a natural consequence of the 
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general development of the art of writing, 
that various styles were invented and cul¬ 
tivated independently of each other, and it 
will now be our task shortly to speak of the 
principal varieties, trying to describe their 
distinguishing features by help of a few illus¬ 
trations chosen from Bresnier s Cour* de 
Longue Arabe. Along with the fundamental 
distinction already mentioned, of tho Cufic or 
monumental, and the Nnskfei or manuscript 
style, there runs, in the first instance, that of 
i the Maghrib-Berbcr or Western, and Mashnq 
or Eastern style. It must, however be re¬ 
mar ked, that the Western Nask^i stands in 
closer connection and has preserved a greater 
resemblance with the Western Cufic, than is 
the case with the Eastern Naskhi in reference 
! to the Eastern Cufic, as the reader will 
i scarcely fail to perceive on comparing the 
I following specimens. 

The first is the before-mentioned fragment 
! of the Qur’an, written in the Cufic manuscript 
style, and provided with the vowel-points 
as invented by Abu Aswafl ad-Duili (or 
Nasr ibn ‘Asim, see page 682). Like the 
' remainder of our specimens, we accompany 
I it with a transcript in modern type, a trans- 
i literation in Roman character, and a render¬ 
ing into English. 


No. 1. 


Lo A 

La a niw 

CUFIC MANUSCRIPT CHARACTER. 


1 ig U y 

U y CaI 

- c>- -c- 

u, ^ a*** 

- J - "c - 

Wa mu tanazza/at bi-hi a*h- 
skayatmu tea ma 
yanbag/tija-kutn wa jnii 
(yastatPuna). 


«« The Satans were not sent down with it 
(the Qur’an): it beseemed them not, 
and they had not the power.” 

(Surah xxvi. 210; the words in italics cor¬ 
respond to the word yastatVima, which is not 
contained in the Cufic original.) 

The next two specimens illustrate the Cufic 
style, as it is employed on monuments, and 
more particularly so its Maghrebian develop¬ 
ment. 
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No. 2. 



CUFIC MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


No. 2 is part of an inscription copied from 
a public building in Tarragona in Spain. It 
reads:— 

t L i * dJ3\ aDI AS*} aW a ■»■) 
( 6 bUj) aU\ 

fit-ami 'llahi! baralcatun mina 'lldhi H-'abdi 


'lldhi 'abdi 9 r-rahmani amxri 'l-mu'mitiina 
atdla 7 Idhu (baqc?a-hu). 

u In the name of God! May a blessing 
from God be upon ‘Abdillah ‘Abdur¬ 
rahman, Commander of the Faithful; 
may God lengthen his life.” 


No. 3. 



MAGHRIB MONUMENTAL CHARACTER. 


No. 3, an inscription taken from the Al¬ 
hambra, exhibits a style of monumental 
writing which can scarcely be called Cufic 
any longer, so much resembles it tho Naskfri 
character. While in the previous specimen 
neither vowel points nor diacritical signs are 
made use of, hero we find them employed in 
the shape, which they assume in manuscripts 
written in that hand. The reader will not 
have much difficulty in tracing the compo¬ 
nent letters by comparison with the follow¬ 
ing transcript and transliteration :— 

jv sJlAj iSiS J ; UU\ *>j\ } It 

VV' 

Yd n'drisa H-ansdri la ‘an kalalatin turafta 
jalalin tastakhiffu 'r-rawdaiyd. 

“ 0 thou who inheritest from the Ansars, 
and not by way of distant kindred, a 
heirloom of glory that makes every 
summit of fame appear low.” 


It will be noticed that the i (/) of the 
word tastakhiffu is left without the diacri¬ 
tical point which distinguishes this letter 
from the letter * ( q ). This tallies with 
a remark of Haji Khalifah. according to 
which the diacritical points of these two 
letters may be put or omitted ad libitum ; and 
we seem therefore justified in concluding 
that the necessity for their distinction was 
latest felt and provided for. Hence arises one 
of tho peculiarities which at once mark the 
difference between the Western and Eastern 
styles of writing, and which the reader will 
observe in the next three specimens, present¬ 
ing instances of the Maghrib macLuscript 
character. 

The first (No. 4) is written in a bolder 
hand, and consequently shows more strik¬ 
ingly the close relationship with the monu¬ 
mental style of the Westom Arabs. 


No. 4. 



TYI'ICAL FORM OF THE MAGHRIB MaNUSCRII'T CHARACTER 
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1«JU> itfl J*; iA»Ve 
i^Ic Ji\ J* ifi\ 

Qdta* ‘Ayishatu rapya ’llahu ‘an-ha 
fa-jxtu rasula '/lahi $alla ’llahu * alai-hi . 

“‘Ayishah, may God be gracious to her, 



blessing be upon him,” &c. 

On comparing the initial letter of either 
line, it will be found that the one is 2 
(in quint ), the other 2 (in fa-jxtu ); but in the 
Maghrebian original, the former is marked by 
:l dot above, the latter by a dot beneath the 


character, instead of the superscribed double 
and single point respectively in the tran¬ 
script. This is the distinguishing feature 
between the two styles previously alluded to, 
and it seems to prove that the use of the dia¬ 
critical points for these two letters is of latei 
origin, and dates from a time when the two 
great divisions of the nation had definitely 
separated and followed each their own desti¬ 
nies. Anothor point to which we draw at¬ 
tention, is the different form of the Tashdid, 
as seen in the word Allah . The Maghrib 
form is Z- instead of JL; and while m the 
Oriental writing the vowel signs are placed 
over it, the Western style places the sign for 
the Tashdid and for the vowel frequently 
side by side, as it is done here. 


No. 5. 



GOOD MAGHRIB WRITING. 

Ai*jp JcUJU je* /mJ\ Altt A**, l\j*\ JU 

^ oUflttj jUs- (Jk- 6 

Qflla Abuqrdtu rabma-hu ’llahu V-himrw 
qafirttn wa ’f-sin&atu tawllatun 
wa 'l-waqtu zaiyiqun wa 't-tajribatu khatirun 
wa H-qazffu ‘a#fVi<n, 

No. 6.; 





SUPERIOR MAGHRIB WRITING. 

^ ~ ^. ... a i jn t ■ ■ ‘■.''I t)' 

4 iU iifb. v/i (j\ 4^0 Vr! 3 o* 

» y* ^ Sr- »1 

jr t 4}** rr J\ t)S -ui, 


Hippocrates, may God have compassion 
upon him, said : Life is short, art is 
long, 

Time is narrow, experience dangerous, 
judgment difficult.’” 
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Inna Abuqrdta lam ya'tan hi-man da i at-ku 
shahwatv-hu ila Hh-shurbi bi-l-laiti 
an yashraba an 

Id yathraba lakinna-hu in shariba tea ndma 
ba'da shurbi-hi faHnna-hu ajwadu min 
an Id 

yanama wa zalika Wanna ’ n-nauma y at add - 
raku zarara ’ sh-shurbi iva zalika anna 
H-'adata lam 

tajn bi-'sh-shurbi bi-’l-lailifa Hid shariba 
f i-hi fa-Id maftdlata anna zalika *sh- 
shurba yuhdifiu 

f\ H-hazmi 1 a jajatan wa fasddan ka-hali 7- 
mai H-bdridi iza ?ubba fi gadrin 

fi-ha ta'amun tv a huwa yaghli ‘«/« *n- 
ndri. 

“ Hippocrates neither allows nor forbids a 
man, who haa a desire to drink at 
night-time, 

to satisfy his desire. If, however, he 
drinks, and sleeps after drinking, it is 
better 

than not to sleep, this being so because 
sleep counteracts, in this case, the evil 
effect of drinking; 

for it is not customary to drink at night¬ 
time, and if one does so, this will of 
necessity produce 

No 


a disturbance and derangement in the 
digestion, just as if cold water were 
poured into a vessel 
containing food that is being boiled.” 

These two fragments scarcely call forth 
any further remark, except that in the last 
both forms of the Tashdid are employed, the 
ordinary forpa even more frequently than the 
Maghrebian ; for the latter occurs only twice, 
in ln-sh‘8hurhi % which is the second word in 
the fourth line, and in ash-shurba, which is 
the last word but one in the same line 
Moreover, it will be useful to notice tKo r p$cu- 
liar shape which the letters (cf) and S 
(0 take in the Maghrib character, as in the 
words ajivadu towards the end of the second 
line, and ya'zan near the beginning of the first. 

Dismissing the Maghrib-Berber style of 
Arabic writing, with its numerous local varie¬ 
ties, as less interesting for the English reader, 
we now turn to the Oriental style, where we 
meet again with a bipartition, riz. into the 
Eastern Naskhl, as it is written in Arabia 
itself, Egypt, and Syria, and the Ta‘llq, 
current in Persia, India, and Central .Asia. 

No. 7 is a specimen of the Naskhl in the 
more limited sense of the word, meaning the 
style generally employed in manuscripts, and 
derived from naskh ol* nuskhah. « copy.” 

7. 



NA6KHI CHARACTER FROM A GOOD EGYPTIAN MANUSCRIPT. 


Uli 1* JU 

*53 t U\ tvs 

OJ.V- u CU ?L\ 

Uli # Qy+sSS pZii 

Qdla yd Adamu 'nbC-him bi-axma’i-him fa- 
lammd anba a-hum bt-'ersma'i-him gala 
alam agul la-kum 

Anni adamu ghaiba 's-samawdti wa V- 
arzi wa adamu ma tabddna 
lV<t md kuntum taktwniina. Wa iz qulnd 
li-l-maldi-kati r sjudu. 


“ Ho said: ‘ 0 Adam, inform them of their 
names,’ and when he had informed 
them of their names, Ho said: ‘ Did I 
not say to you, 

That I know the hidden things of the 
heavens and of the earth, and know 
what ye bring to light, - 
And what ye hide? ’ And when we said 
to the angels ; * Bow down 9 , . .** 

(Surah ii. 31, 32.) 
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From thin ordinary Xaskhi several more 
ornate manuscript styles are derived, as the 
Rihani, Yaquti, and Sulus. They are dis¬ 
tinguished principally by the relative pro¬ 
portions of the characters ; and in the Sulus 


in particular, of which we give a specimen 
under No. 8, the letters are three times the 
size of the ordinary Naskhf, while the 
Rihani and Yaquti show intermediate pro¬ 
portions between the two. 


No. 8. 



BULU8 8TYXK. 


»U5\ ^ W 

Kuntu nabhjan wa 'l-adamu baina 'l-ma i 
iva 7-tin*. 

“I was a prophet, when man was yet a 
mixture of water and clay.” 


I 

I 


t 


It will be observed that beneath the p 
(#«) of the words ( al-adamu ) and Ull 

(< al-md'x ), in the Sulus fragment, the letter is 
written a second time in a smaller character, 
and that, moreover, in the word it is 

surmounted by the sign J!_, which in Magh¬ 
rib writing, as we have seen, generally repre¬ 
sents the Tashdid. This is done in the 
above-mentioned ornate styles, especially 
with those letters which admit of diacritical 
points, viz. Ci J : J. (J-, Uf> t . &c / , To ,ndl ' 
cate that no such diacritical point is intended, 
the sign JL is placed on the top of the 
letter, or to make still surer of preventing 


a mistake, the letter itself is repeated in a 
minute shape at the bottom. Only the letter 
ft (A), as distinguished from S (/), is, in this case, 
written above the line, because it frequently 
occurs as abbreviation of huica, “ He,” or 
dll\ Allah, “ God,” and it would therefore be 
considered irreverential towards the Deity to 
write it beneath the other letters. As a fea¬ 
ture common to this division of the Eastern 
Arabic manuscript style, we lastly point out 
the inclination of the characters from the 
left to the right, in contradistinction both to 
the Maghrib and Ta‘liq writing, where the 
letters are traced perpendicularly, or even 
with a slight bend from the right to the 
left. 

Two other deviations from the pureNasghi 
style are the Jari and Diwani, officially 
employed in Turkey, and exhibited in the 
specimen No. 8:— 


No. 9. 



JARI AND IrtWANI 
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The Jarl fragment in the upper rlmsiun 
is a facsimile of the formula which aocom- 
paries the seal of the Sultan, and runs as 
follows 

^*1 gVjU. ybu* ^5^ 0^ 

Nish ant sharifi *dliskdn sami makdn va 
tuqb'i'i g&arrd’i jihdn aval sitdni khd - 
yan nu/ija 6» 7-aun ar-ra6&dm ica V- 
*«tm a?-*amaddni hukmi Mur ki . . . 

“ This is the noble, exalted, brilliant sign- 
manual, the world-illuminating and 
adorning cipher of the Khaqan (may it 
be made efficient by the aid of the Lord 

No. 


aud the protection of the Eternal). 
His order is that, etc. 1 ' 

The beauty of this style is considered to 
consist in its being written either diagonally 
from the top to the bottom of the page, or as¬ 
cending eliptically from the bottom to the top. 

The Diwani style, of which the lower 
division gives an example, is used in the 
official correspondence of the Turkish admi¬ 
nistration. The final letters, and even words, 
are placed on the top of one another, and in 
its more intricate varieties the letters run 
together in a fanciful manner, which renders 
the decipherment of this writing frequently 
very difficult. 

Finally, we present in No. 10 a specimen 
of the Persian T a< Hq writing:— 

10 . 



Mamin chashmi ddrctm zi khwanandagun 

Ki ndmam ba niku barand bar zabdn, 

“ Such hope I cherish that in minstrel’s 

lft 7, 

With right fair fame ray name will live 
for aye! ’* 

( Fij'dausi.) 

From this style of writing the Shikastah 
is derived, and bears the same relation to it 
which the Diwani bears to Nnskhl. While 
in general preserving the peculiar outline 
of the Ta‘ltq, it superposes finals and words, 
and joins letters in a similar way to the 
Diwani, with which, however, it contrasts 
favourably by a far more elegnnt and grace¬ 
ful delineation of the characters. 

It remains now only to add a few words on 
the writing materials which the Arabs, and 
Orientals in general, make use of. From the 
nature of the character and from the direc¬ 
tion of the writing from the right to the left, 
it will be easily understood that our quill 
and steel pens would answer the purpose 
rather indifferently. The bolder stroke re¬ 
quires a broader nib, and, at the same time, 
the edges of the writing instrument should be 
smooth enough to glide with ease over the 
paper, so as to enable the hand to give that 
fine swing and swell to the curved lines, 
which form one of the chief beauties of the 
Arabic writing. These conditions are admi¬ 
rably fulfilled by the g(dam or reed pen. For 
the same reasons their ink is richer and their 


CHARACTER 

paper more glossy than those which wo employ 
ourselves. The best ink is said to be made 
of lamp-black and vinegar or verjuice, to 
which red ochre is added, well beaten up and 
mixed with yellow arsenic and camphor. The 
paper, before being used for writing, is sub¬ 
mitted to the action of the press, or made 
smooth by placing it on a well-levelled board 
of chestnut wood, and polishing.it with an egg 
of crystal of about half a pound’s weight. 

We cannot here enter into further particu¬ 
lars on the subject. The reader who might 
feel interested in it, will find some curious de¬ 
tails in a short poem by Abu ’l-Hasan ‘All ibn 
al-Bauwab, which De Sacy has published and 
translated in his Chrestomathie, As mentioned 
before, this calligraphist was one of the 
greatest masters of his art, so much so that 
when he died, a.h. 413 or 423,the following 
lines were written in his praise :— 

“ Thy loss was felt by the writers of former 
times, and each successive day justi* 
fies their grief. The ink-bottles arc 
therefore black with sorrow, and the 
pens are rent through affliction.” 

Ibn Khallikan, from whom we quote, finds 
these verses very fine. Without disparaging 
his taste, we can happily assure our readers 
that Ibn al-Bauwabs verses are finer. With 
regard to the qalam , however, he rather mys¬ 
tifies us on the very point which would be 
most interesting, namely, the manner in 
which the nib should be cut or made. He 
says:-- 

“ Give your whole attention to the making 
of your nib, for on this, verily, all else 
depends. 









WUJUD 


TA HU 


“But do not flatter youraeU that I am 
going to reveal this secret; it is a 
secret which I guard with a miser’s 
jealousy. 

“ All that I will tell is, that you must 
observe the golden mean between a 
too much rounded and too much 
pointed form.” 

Disappointed as we aro at this oracular 
saying, we will condone him for his niggardly 
reticence on account of his final lines, with 
which we will also terminate our article :— 

“ Let your hand devote its fingers to 
writing only useful things that you will 
leave behind you on quitting this abode 
of illusion; 

“ For man will find, when the book of his 
actions will be unrolled before him, all 
that he has done during the days of 
his life.” 

WUJOD An existence. 

Philosophers say existences aro of three 
kinds :— 

Wajibu 7- Wujud, a necessary existence— 
God. 

Mwnkinu 7- Wujud t a possible existence— 
Creation. 

Mumtani'u Wujud, an impossible exis¬ 
tence—an Associate with God. 

WTTQCF 6-Vj)' “ Standing.” 

A name given to those ceremonies of the Pil¬ 
grimage which are performed on Mount 
‘Arafah. (Burton, Pilgrimage % vol. ii. p. 383.) 

WIT^O* (***j). The ablution made 
before saying the appointed prayers. Those 
which are said to be of divine institution are 
four in number, namely : to wash (1) the face 
from the top of the forehead to the chin, and 
as far as each ear; and (2) the hands and 
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arms up to the elbow ; (3) to rub (aain^) 
with the wet hand a fourth part of the head; 
also (4) the feet to the ankles. The autho- 
Hty for these actions is the Qur’an, Surah ▼. 

8: “ 0 Believers 1 when ye address yourselves 
to prayer, wash your hands up to the elbow, 
and wipe your heads, and your feet to the 
ankles. The Sunnis wash the feet: the 
Shi'ahs are apparently more correct, for they 
only wipe, or rather rub (maia£) them. In 
these ablutions, if the least portion of the 
specified part is left untouched, the whole 
act becomes useless and the prayer which 
follows is vain. 

The Sunnah regulations (or those esta¬ 
blished on the example of Muhammad) re¬ 
garding it are fourteen in number. (1) to 
make the intention or niynA of wuzu\ thus : 
“ I make this wuzu * for the purpose of putting 
away impurity ”; (2) to wash the hand up to 
the wrist, but care must be taken not to put 
the hands entirely into the water, until each 
has been rubbed three times with water 
poured on it; (3) to say one of the names of 
God at the commencement of the untzu*, thus : 
“ In the name of the Great God,” or “ Thanks 
be to God ”; (4) to clean the teeth ( miswak ) ; 
(5) to rinse the mouth three times; (6) to 
put water into the nostrils three times; (7) to 
do all the above in proper order: (8) to do 
i all without any delay between the various 
acts; (9) each part is to be purified three 
times ; (10) the space between the fingers of 
one hand must be rubbed with the wet 
fingers of the other ; (11) the beard must be 
combed with the fingers ; (12) the whole head 
must be rubbed once; (13) the ears must 
be washed with the water remaining on the 
fingers after the last operation; (14) to rub 
under and between the toes with the little 
finger of the left hand, drawing it from the 
little toe of the right foot and between each 
toe in succession. [abujtioh, pbaybb, 
WATl*.] 


Y. 


YADTJ LLAH •>*). “Hand 

of God.” The expression occurs in the 
Qur’an:— 

Surah xlviii. 10: “God's hand is above 
their hands.” 

Surah v. 69: “ The Jews say, ‘ God’s hand 
is fettered.” 

The expression is a subject of contro¬ 
versy amongst the Muhammadans. The 
Wahhabis maintain that it is wrong to hold 
that it is merely a figurative expression, but 
rather that God doth possess a hand in such 
a manner as it exists, without attempting to 
explain the manner how. On the other hand, 


some maintain that it is merely a figurative 
expression for God’s power. 

YAQBCTS Oyki). An idol men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Surah lxxi. 23. Pro¬ 
fessor Palmer says it was in the figure of a 
lion. Al-Baizawi says it was the name of a 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, who was afterwards worshipped 
in an idol of the name. 

YA HtT (y* ^). “0 He!” that 

is, “0 God.” An exclamation often recited 
by faqirs or darveshes in their religious jikrs^ 
The third personal pronoun singular, hu 


TAHUD 
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(Auva), M Ha ” being * name for God, «>. “He 
who exists.” [*uul] 

YAHCD (*>;«), the plural of 
Yahiidi . Heb. Jews. The 

word used in the Qnr'in (together with Band 
lira'll) for the Jews, [jbws, Judaism.] 

YAIJYA (o** 0- John the Baptist. 

The son of Zschariah, whose birth is men¬ 
tioned in the Qur’an, Sarah xix. 1; in. 34; 
and who is said in the latter Surah to have 
been sent with glad tidings “ to confirm the 
Word from God (Jesns), a chief and a chaste 
one and a prophet from the righteous.” And 
in Sarah tL 85, his name occurs with that of 
Zachariah, Jesns, and Elias, as one of the 
“ righteous ones.” [johx tux baptist.] 

YA'JOJ WA MA’JtTJ^Uj 

[GOG AXD MAGOG.] 

YALAMLAM (J+k). The miqdt 

or stage where the pilgrims from al-Yaman 
assume the pilgrim's garb at the pilgrimage. 
[HAJJ.] 

YAMAMAH A province 

in the eastern portion of the IJijiz frequently 
mentioned in the history of Muhammad. 

AL-YAMAN (tfAett). The south¬ 
western province of Arabia. It is. con¬ 
sidered the most fertile part of the country, 
and is called the garden of Arabia. 

YAMlN [oath.] 

al-YAQIN “The cer- 

tainty.” (1) A term which implies belief, 
sure knowledge, and which occurs in the 
Qur'an to express the hbur of death. 

Sarah lxxiv. 43-48 : “ They shall say , 1 We 
were not of those who prayed, we did not feed 
the poor; but we did plunge into discussion 
with those who plunged, and we called the 
Judgment Day a lie until the certainty did 
come upon us.’ ” 

Surah xy. 99: “ Serve the Lord until the 
certainty come upon thee.” 

Muslims* say there are three degrees of 
spiritual knowledge:— 

1. *i/«ro ’ l-Yagin (^Aj\ that w hich 
& man apprehends with his intellectual 
faculties. 

2. ‘Ainu 7- Yaqin ^c),thftt which 

he sees with the eye. 

3. Haqqu 7* Yaqin ^), that which 

he fully embraces with the heart; the highest 
form of spiritual knowledge, especially of the 
Unity of God. 

YAQTIN (tfM). Heb. pjT'j?. 

The gourd tree under which Jonah sheltered 
after be escaped from the belly of the fish. 


TATTXU ’l-ASHUEA* 

Surah xxxvii. 145, 146: “ We cast him on a 
barren shore : and he was sick: and we made 
to grow over him a gourd tree” 

YA'QtTB [JACOB.] 

YA SIN \i ). The two Arabic 
letters ^ and ^ corresponding to 
the English y and s. The title of the xxxvith 
Surah of the Qur'an, which begins with these 
two letters, the mystic import of which is 
said to be unknown. Al-Baiziwi says per¬ 
haps they mean Yd Insan! (j), “0 

Man 1 ” Husain suggests that they mean Yd 
Saiyid! (a** “0 Saiyid!” whilst the 

Jalalan think the meaning is known alone to 
God. Muhammad said this chapter w&s the 
(Jalbu 7-Qur’an, “the heart of the Qur’an,” 
and it is consequently held in high estima¬ 
tion^ It iB usually read to dying persons. 

Yd Sin is a title given to Muhammad with 
the belief that he is referred to as “ 0 Saiyid,” 
in the first verse of the Surah referred to. 

YA§RIB (s-*r*). The ancient 
name of al-Madlnah, mentioned once in the 
Qur’an, viz. Surah xxxiii. 13. According to 
the traditionist, the Prophet changed the 
name from Yaarib to Madinatu ’n-Nabi, “ the 
City of the Prophet,” because Yasrib was a 
name of shame and reproach. (Siajma l u 7- 
Biher, vol. iii. p. 499.) 

YA‘SCB Lit. “A prince 

or chief.” The King of the Bees. A title 
given to ‘AH. (MajmaUi 7-BsAdr, vol. iii. 

. 502.) A name of one of Muhammad’s 
orses. (Richardson’s Dictionary.) 

YATHRIB. [yasrib.] 

YATlM (^**0- [orphan.] 

YAUM (m). A day of twenty - 
four hours; p£ aivam. In contradiction to 
/ai7 tva nahdr , « night and day.” 

The seven days of the week are known 
as:— 

Yawnu 7-a5acf, first day, Sunday. 

Yaumu ’l-ignain, second day, Monday. 

Yaumu 7-aa/d^d’, third day, Tuesday. 

Yaumu 7-ar6a‘d’, fourth day, Wednesday, 
yaumu 7 -khamis, fifth day, Thursday. 

Yaumu 7-yum‘aA, day of Assembly, Friday. 
Yaumu ' s-sabt t Sabbath day, Saturday. 

YAUMU ’D-DIN (.*»)• « Day 

of Judgment.” 

Surah i.: “ The King of the Day of Judg¬ 
ment .” 

Surah Ixxxiii. 17 : “ What shall make thee 
know what the Day of Judgment is ? ” 

al-YAUMU ’L-AlOIIR (jaM rj J\). 

“ The Last Day.” A name given in the Qur’an 
to the Day of Judgment. 

YAUMU ’L - ‘ASHURA’ 

The tenth day of the month 

of Mul^arram. [‘ashura’.] 



YAZID 


YAUMU ’L-FASL 

YAIJMU 'L-FASL (J-*H ry ). 

“ Day of Severing.” The Day of Judgment. 
Surah lxxvii. IS, 14: “For the Day of 
Severing! and who shall teach thee what tho 
Day of Severing is ? ” 

YAUMU’L-FITR(,Un r y). “ The 

Day of breaking the fast.” [‘mu ’l-fitr.J 

YAUMU ’L-HARA’ r ^). 

“The day of the stony country ” mentioned 
in tho Traditions. ( MishkdtuJnasabi A, book 
xxiv. ph. ix.) The day on which Yazid sent 
an army to al-Madinah and laid it in ruins. 
(See Ockley’s Saracens, p. 425.) 

YAUMU ’L-HASHR r> >)- 

“ Day of Assembly.” The Day of Judgment. 

YAUMU ’L-HISAB ). 

“Day of Reckoning.” The Day of Judg¬ 
ment. Surah xl. 28: “And Moses said, 
Verily, I will take refuge in my Lord and 
your Lord from every one who is big with 
pride, and believes not on the Day of Reckon- 
/nr/.” 

YAUMU 'L-INQITA‘ r y). 

“ The Day of Cessation.” The day on which 
anything terminates. In law, the last day on 
which anyone who has become possessed of 
property illegally may restore it, or make 
compensation to the owner. 

YAUMU ’L-JAM‘ \ r y). 

“ Day of Gathering ” The Day of Judgment. 
Surah Ixiv. 9: “On the day when He shall 
gather you to the Day of Gathering,” 

YAUMU ’L-IfflULUD r y). 

“ Day of Eternity.” Surah 1. 34: “ Enter 
into it in peace : this is the Day of Eternity.” 

YAUMU 'L-IfflURDj m). 

“ The Day of Exodus.” The Day of Judg¬ 
ment. Surah 1. 41 : “The day when they 
shall hear the shout in truth ; that is, the 
Day of Coming Forth.” 

YAUMU ’L-QARR (JJl -#). 

“ The Day of Rest.” The day after the sacri¬ 
fice at the Hajj, when the pilgrims rest. 

YAUMU ’L - QIYAMAH ( r ^ 
« Day of Standing up.” The 
Day of Resurrection.” [resurrection.] 

YAUMU ’L-WA‘ID (j^JI 

“ The Day of Threatenings.” The Day of 
Judgment. Surah 1. 19: “And the trumpet 
shall be blown!—that is tho threatened 
day.” 

YAUMUN MA‘LUMUN ( rj U* ri >). 

“ A Known Day,” i.e. known to God. The 
Day of Judgment. Surah lvi. 50: “ Gathered 
shall they surely be for the tryst of a known 
day.” 

YAUMU ’N-NAHR ry ). 

“Day of Sacrifice.” A'term used for the 
Feast of Sacrifice, [‘imj ’l-jlzha,] 

Y2 
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YAUMU ’S-SABU* r ^). 

The “ Day of Sabu‘,” mentioned in tho foliow- 
ing tradition (Mishhdtu ’ l-Ma$dbih , book xxiv. 
ch. 16):— 

“ Abu Hurairah sayR, * Whilst a man was 
with his goats, behold a wolf came in amongst 
them, and took a goat ; and the man released 
it. And the wolf said to the man, “ Who 
is to guard these goats on the day of Sabu S 
when there will be no shepherd but me.” 
And the people said, “ The wolf speaks.” 
And the Prophet said, “ I believe that the 
wolf did speak ” Abu Bakr and ‘Umar also 
said so.’ ” 

l Abdu I-Haqq says there is a difference 
of opinion as to what the Day of Sahu‘ is, 
either it is a day of insurrection, or n fes¬ 
tival amongst the ancient Arabs, when the 
flocks were left to themselves. 

YAUMU ’T - TAGJJABUN (-- 
“ Day of Mutual Deceit.” 
The Day of Judgment, Surah lxiv. 9: ()n 

that day when he shall gather you to the Day of 
Gathering, that is the Day of Mutual Deceit.” 

Al-Balzawi says : “ Both tho righteous and 
the wicked will disappoint each other by re¬ 
versing their positions, the wicked being 
punished, while the righteous are in bliss ” 

YAUMU ’T-TALAQ (jSUI 

‘‘Day of Meeting.” The Day of Judgment. 
Surah xl. 15: “He throws tho Spirit by his 
bidding upon whom He will of His servants, 
to give warning of the Day of Meeting” 

YAUMU ’T-TANAD (jUsH 

“A Day of Mutual Outcry.” A name given 
to the Day of Judgment in the Qur’an. Surah 
xl. 34 : “ O my people ! verily I fear for you 
the day of crying out to one another.” 

YA‘UQ (jj**). An idol mentioned 

in the Qur’an, Surah lxxi. 23. Professor 
Palmer says it was in the figure of a horso. 
Al-Baizawi says it is the name of a certain 
hero who lived between the days of Adam 
and Noah, and was afterwards worshipped in 
an idol of the name. 

YAWNING. Arabic tasuwuh 
From the Traditions it 

appears yawning is regarded as an evil; for 
Abu Hurairah relates that Muhammad said, 

“ God loves sneezing and hates yawning. As 
for yawning, it is of the devil. Therefore, if 
any of you yawn, let him suppress it as much 
as possible. If he cannot stop it, let him put 
the back of his left hand upon his mouth; for, 
verily, when anyone yawns and opens’ his 
mouth, tho devil laughs.” (Mishka t, book 
xxii. ch. vi.) 

YAZID (^»)- The son of Mu‘fi- 

wiyali. Tho second .Khalifah of the house of 
Umaiyah (Ommiyah), who reigned from a.d. 
679 to a.d. 683 (a.ii. GO-64). He is celebrated 
in Muslim history as the opponent of al- 

Husain. (See Ockley’s Hist. Saracens, p 
qqq \ ’* 
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YEAR. Arabic sanah (&*;), pi. j 
§anun , $atiawdt ; V»h (fk), pi. a'wfim ; ■ 
Aaui (J f*) t pi. ahwll; Persian $dl | 
(JU), pL Siilhu. 

The Ancient Arabian year U supposed to 
have consisted of twelve lunar months, as 
now observed by the Muhammadans; but 
about the year a.i>. 412. the Arabians intro¬ 
duced a system of intercalation, whereby one 
month was intercalated into every three 
years. (See M. do Perceval, vol. i. j>. 242). 
This system of intercalation existed in the 
time of Muhammad; but it is related that, at 
the farewell pilgrimage, the Prophet recited 
the khutbah on the Day of Sacrifice, and 
said: “ A year is twelve months only, as at 
the time of the creation,” and thus again in¬ 
troduced the lunar year. (See Mishkiit, book 
xi. ch. xl) The Muhammadan year, there¬ 
fore, consists of twelve lunar months, without 
any intercalation to make it correspond with 
the course of the sun, and amounts very 
nearly to 354 days and 9 hours. Hence the 
Muhammadan New Year's Day, Nuu Roz, 
will happen every year about eleven days 
earlier than in the preceding year. 

There also existed amongst the Arabians a 
system of commutation whereby the Muhar- 
, : amt the last of the throe continuous sacred 
months [months], became secular, and Safar 
sacred. Some traditions snv that the power 
also existed of commuting t lie isolated sacred 
month Rajah, for the one succeeding it, 
Shtfban. When this was done, it became 
lawful to war in the sacred months of Mu- 
harram and Rajnb; and Safnr and Sha‘biin 
acquired the sacredness of the months for 
which they had been substituted. It is with 
reference to this custom that Muhammad 
says in the Qur’an (Surah ix. SO, 87):— 

“ Verily, twelve months is the number of 
months with God, according to God’s Book, 
over since the day when He created the 
Heavens and the Earth; of these, four are 
sacred: thifi is the right usage. Therefore, 
wrong not yourselves therein, and attack 
those who join gods with God, one and all, as 
they attack you one and all; and know that 
God is with those who fear Him. To carry over 
a sacred month to another is only an increase 
of unbelief. They who do not believe are led 
in error by it. They allow it one year and 
forbid it another, that they may make good 
the number of months which God hath hal¬ 
lowed, and they allow that which God hath 
prohibited.” 

This system of commutation is said to have 
heon introduced by Qusaiy, who wished, bv 
abridging the long threo mouths’ cessation of 
hostilities, to humour the warlike Arabs, as 
well ns to obtain the power of making a 
sacred month secular when it might best 
suit his purpose ; but Sir William Muir is in¬ 
clined to think that this system of commuta¬ 


tion was an ancient one, and merely restored by 
Qujaiy. (Muir’s Mahomet , vol. L p. ocviii.) 

Both in India and in Egypt, in the present 
day, the Muhammadans use the lunar year 
for their religious observances and the ordi¬ 
nary affairs of life ; but for the purposes of 
agriculture and other calculations, for which 
the lunar year is incouvenient, they employ 
the Julian calendar. 

To find the number of solar years elapsed 
tince any given Muhammadan date, subtract 
the given year of the Hijrah from the our- 
vent year of the Hijrah, and from the re¬ 
mainder deduct three per cont.; the remainder 
will be the number of solar years which have 
elapsed. Thus, suppose we see a manuscript 
written a.h. 681, and wish to know its real 
age in Christian or solar years, we subtract, 
in the first place, the number 681 from the 
current year of the Hijrah, say 1256, and 
there remains 575 ; from this last we deduct 
three per cent, or 17, and there remains 558, 
which at that period is tho real age of the 
manuscript in solar years. 

If the object, however, be to find the pre¬ 
cise Christian date corresponding to any 
given year of the Hijrah, apply the following 
rule ;-lFrom the given number of Musalman 
years, deduct three per cent., and to the re¬ 
mainder add the number 621-54 ; the sum is 
the period of the Christian era at which the 
given current Musalman year ends. For 
example: from a.h. 942, deduct three per 
cent., or 28*26, and tho remainder is 913*74. 
To this last add 621*54, and the sum is 
1535*28, which shows that a.h. 942 ended in 
the spring of a.d. 153C. This simple rule is 
founded on the fact that 100 lunar years are 
very nearly equal to 97 solar years, there 
being only eight days of excess in the former 
period; hence to the result found, as just 
stated, it will be requisite to add 8 days, as a 
correction for every century. 

Tho following is a more accurate rule. 
Express the Muhammadan date in years and 
decimals of a year; multiply by *970225; to 
the product add 621*54, and the sum will be 
the precise period of the Christian erst. (Dr. 
Forbes.) 

If it is desired to find the year of the Hij¬ 
rah which comes in in a given year of the 
Christian era ; it is sufficient to subtract 621 
from the year given, and to multiply the 
remainder by 10,307. (Murray.) 

YCHANNA (U-.*)- The Arabic 

Christian name (or John the Baptist, and 
John the Apostle, the corresponding Muslim 
name being Yuhya, [yahya.J 

YCNUS [JONAH.] 

YCSHA' (£*,»). [JOSHUA.] 

Y0SUF [JOSEPH.] 


ZABH 
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ZABH (e»J). Heb. rnt 

* W 9- V A 

Arabic lexicographers define the word to 
mean the act of cutting the throat. In the 
language of the law, it donotes the act of 
slaying nn animal agreeably to tho proscribed 
forma, without which its flesh is not lawful 
for the food of man. See Qur’an, Surah ii. 
167, 168:— 

“ Eat of the good things wherewith we 
have provided you, and //ire thanks unto 
GW, if ye are His worshippers. Ho has only 
forbidden for you that which is dead, and 
blood, and flesh of swino, and whatsoever has 
been consecrated to other than God ; but he 
who is forced, neither revolting nor trans¬ 
gressing, it is no sin for him : for verily God 
is forgiving and merciful.” 

The injunctions in the Traditions are more 
explicit (Mishkat, book xviii. ch. i.), for 
example: Abu relates that ‘All was 

once asked, “Has the Prophet ever told you 
anything with regard to religion which he has 
not told others ? ” And *AU replied, “ Nothing, 
unless it be that which I have in the scab¬ 
bard of my sword.” Then ‘AH brought 
out of his scabbard a piece of paper, and 
thereon was written: “May God curse those 
who slay without repeating the name of God, 
in the same manner as the polytheists did in 
the names of their idols ; may God curse those 
who remove their neighbours’ landmarks; 
may God curse those who curse their fathers ; 
may God curse those who harbour innovators 
in matters of religion.” 

According to Sunni law, zabb is of two 
kinds : (l) Jkhtiydri t of choice ; and (2) l?fi- 
rari, of necessity. 

The first is effected by cutting the throat 
above the breast and reciting the words 
AUdhu akbur , “ God is most great ”; and the 
second by reciting these words upon shooting 
an arrow or discharging a gun. 

Tho latter act, howevor, is merely a sub¬ 
stitute for the former, and accordingly is not 
of any account unless the former be imprac¬ 
ticable ; for the proper zabh is held to be by 
the shedding of blood, and the former method 
is most effectual for this purpose. 

It is absolutely necessary that the person 
who slays the animal should be a Muslim or 
a kxtdtbx (i.e. a Jew or a Christian), and that 
he should do it in the name of God alone ; 
it signifies not whether the person be a man 
or a woman, or an infant, or an idiot, or an 
uncircumcised person. 

An animal slain by a Magian is unlawful, 
ns also that slain by an idolater or n poly¬ 
theist. Zabh performed by an apostate from the 
Muslim faith (who is worthy of death) is also 
unlawful; but, according to Abu Hanifah, if 
a Jew or a Christian become an apostate from 


his own oreed, his zabb is lawful, for the Mus¬ 
lim law still regarde him, with respect to tabb, 
in the same light as formerly. 

If the slayer wilfully omit the invocation, 
“ In the name of the most great God,” the 
flesh of the animal is unlawful; but if he omit 
the invocation through forgetfulness, it is 
lawful, although there is some difference of 
opinion on this subject amongst the Sunni 
doctors. Ash-Shaft‘1 is of opinion that the 
animal is lawful in either case, but the Imam 
Malik maintains that it is unlawful in both. 

Abii Y usuf and all tho Hanafl doctors have 
declared, that an animal slain under a wilful 
omission of the invocation is utterly unlaw¬ 
ful, and that the magistrate must forbid the 
sale of meat so killed. 

It is a condition of zabh ikhtimri that tho 
invocation be pronounced over the animal at 
the time of slaying it; but in the case of zabh 
iztirdri (i.e, when a person slays an anknal 
in hunting), the condition is that the invoca¬ 
tion bo pronounced at the time of letting 
loose the hound or hawk, or of shooting the 
arrow or gun, or casting the spear. 

It is a condition of zabh that nothing but 
the invocation J3ijm»» *ffdhi Afldhi akbar , “ In 
the name of God, God the most great,” should 
be said. That is, no prayer or other matter 
must be mentioned. 

The place for slaying is betwixt the throat 
and the hoad of the breast-bone (Arabie 
Uibbah ), and the vessels it is requisite to cut 
are four, al-hufqum , “ the wind-pipe,” a/-marf, 
« the gullet,” and al-umridan t or al-xcadajdn, 
“ the two jugular veins,” 

Ash-ShafH holds that if a man slay an 
animal with a nail or horn or teeth, the flesh 
is unlawful, but this is not the opinion of 
other doctors. (See Dun'll '1-Mnkh.tdr and 
Hi day ah , in loco.) 

az-ZABANIYAH Lit. 

“Guards.” The angels in charge of hell, of 
whom Malik is said to be the chief. Surah 
xevi. 17, 18: “So let him call his council: 
we will call the guards of hell (az-Zabd- 
niyahy 

ZABlHAH (W>). Lit . " Cut or 

divided lengthways.” Heb. zebakij,. An 

“ V 

animal slaughtered according to the law ; a 
sacrifice. f lawful food, sacrifices.] 

ZABlE (yrfj). A name for Mount 

Sinai. Al-Bsizawi says it is the mountain 
on which the Lord conversed with Moses. 
[sinai, tur.] 

ZABT (W*). “Occupation, sei¬ 
zure.” In Muhammadan law it means attach¬ 
ment, distraint, or sequestration; taking 
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lands under the management of Government 
officers. 

ZAB0B G*j), pi. zvbur. Also 

zubur, pi, of zibr. From the Heb. mn t 

zimrahy “ a psalm or chant ” (Psa. lxxxi. 2, 
xoviii. 5). The title given to the Psalms of 
David in the Qur'an, where it occurs only 
three times. 

Suratu ’n-Nisa* (iv.) 1C1 : “ And to David 
we gave Psa/mi (zaburan ).” 

Suratu ’1-Mir*aj (xvii.) 57: “ And Psalms 
(zaburan) we gave to David.” 

Suratu ’1-Ambiya* (xxi.) 105: “ And now, 
since the exhortation (tiler) was given, have 
we written in the Psalms (f\ ’z-zaburi) that 
my servants the righteous shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Both Sale and Rodwell take this last to be 
a quotation from Psa. xxxvii. 20 (it appears 
to be the only direct quotation from either 
the Old or New Testament in the wholo of 
the Qur'an), and they have both translated the 
Arabic g Her “the law,” meaning, of course, 
the Taurdt. Amongst Muslim commentators, 
there is considerable difference of opinion as 
to what iB mennt in this verse by zikr and 
zabur. 

The commentator al-Baizawi says there 
are three views. Said ibn Jubair and Mu- 
jaiyid explained the word zabur to mean all 
inspired books, and that by $ikr was meant 
the Preserved Tablet (al-Lauhu V-Afa/ifuz). 
Ibn ‘Abbaa and az-Zahhak said by zabur was 
meant the Taurat, and by tiler those books 
which came after. And Sha*bi said the zabur 
was the Book of David, and the tiler that of 
Moses. 

Al-Bagh &w i ft nd al-Jalulan decide in favour 
of the first interpretation, Husain decides in 
favour Qf the third, whilst al-Baizawl leaves 
it an open question. 

Jalalu ’d-din as-Suyufci gives the word zabur 
as one of the fifty-five titleB of the Qur’an. 

ZACHARIAS. Arabic Zahariy d* 

[zakariya’.] 

ZAFlR Lit * M Drawing 

back the breath because of distress ; groan¬ 
ing.” In the Qur'an, for the groans of hell. 
Surah xi. 108: “In the Fire, there shall 
they groan.” 

ZA‘FIRANIYAH (W/nd). A 

sect of Muslims, who say the Qur’an is a 
created thing, the orthodox school maintain¬ 
ing that the Word of God is uncreated. 
(Kitdbu ’ t-Ta*rifdt , in loro.) 

ZAHF Lit. “A swarming 

multitude.” An army; a military forco ar¬ 
rayed for battle. 

Qur'an, Surah viii. 15: “0 yc who believe 1 
when ye meet the marshalled hosts of the un¬ 
believers, turn not your backs to them.” 
Hence, battle, combat. 

ZAHID Lit. “ Abstinent; 

continent.” An ascetic person. Zuhid-i - 
hhushlc. Persian, “ a dissembler, a hypocrite.” 


ZAINAB 

ZAHIR “Outward, exte¬ 

rior, manifest.” A word much used in Mus¬ 
lim theology to express that which in mani¬ 
fest, as distinguished from 6dtin f “ interior,” 
or khuf 't. “ that which is hidden.” 

az-Z AHIR (y^). “ The Evident.’ 1 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. 

Qur’an, Surah lviii. 3: “ He is the First 
and the Last, the Evident and the Hidden.” 

ZAHIRU ’L-MAZHA.B (ykVl 
An expression used by 
Hanafi Muslims for those theological ques¬ 
tions which are decided in the four well- 
known Sunni books : al-Mabsut , al-Jdmi*u 7- 
Kabir , al-Jdmi'u 's-Say far, as-Sairu 'l-Kabir. 

ZAHIRU ’L-MUMKINAT (y>U 
An expression used by 
theologians for the proofs of God’s existence, 
power, and attributes, as exhibited in nature. 

ZAID IBN al-HARI§ 

*A»y ■ w W ). Muhammad's freedmain and 
adopted son. Muhammad having seen and 
admired Zaid’s wife Zainab, her husband 
divorced her. The relations of the ancient 
Arabs to their adopted children were very 
strict, and Muhammad’s marriage with the 
divorced wife of his adopted son occasioned 
much scandal amongst his contemporaries. 
A revelation was consequently produced 

which revoked the inconvenient restrictions. 

SOrah xxxiii. 37: “And whon Zaid had 
settled the necessary matter of her divorce, 
we did wed her to thee, that it might not be 
a crime in the faithful to many the wives of 
their adopted sons, when they have settled the 
necessary affair concerning them.” 

Zaid was slain at the battle of Mutah, as 
he carried the standard of Islam, a.h. 8. 

ZAIDIYAH A Shi‘ah 

sect. Those who followed Zaid the son of 
( Ali ibn al-Husain instead of the other son 
Ja‘far as-$adiq. [shTah.] 

ZAIQB Lit. “Turned 

aside” (from the Truth). It occurs in the 
Qur’an, Surah iii. 5, 6: “In whose hearts is 
jw'versity . ... 0 Lord, pervert not our 

hearts.” 

ZAINAB The daughter of 

Khuzaimah and the widow of ‘Ubaid, Mu¬ 
hammad’s couBin, who was slain at Badr. 
She married Muhammad in the third year of 
the Hijrah. Zainab was renowned for her 
kindness to the poor, and was called Ummu 
H-Masdkiriy “ the mother of the poor,” from 
her care of destitute converts. She and 
Khadijah were the only wives of the Prophet 
who died before him. 

ZAINAB The daughter 

of Jahsh and the divorced wife of Muham¬ 
mad’s adopted son Zaid. Being the wife of 
an adopted son, sho was unlawful to the 
Prophet, but a pretended revelation (sec 
Qur’an, Surah xxxiii. 37) settled the dif¬ 
ficulty, and Muhammad married her. [Mir- 
immhad.] 



ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 


ZAKAT 


ZAINAB BINT MUHAMMAD 
o-u* The daughter of 

Mnhammad by Khadijah. She married Abii 
VAs. The story of the conversion of Abu 
^-'A?, through the devotion of his wife, is 
told by Muir (vol. iv. p. 7). She died 
AH. 61. 

ZA’IR ( 7 -IVj). A pilgrim to 

Muhammad's grave at al-Madinah, as distin¬ 
guished from a kdj \, or pilgrim to Makkah. 
According to Burton, Za’irs are ordered to 
visit the tomb perfumed and in their best 
clothes. The person who conducts the zd'ir 
to the sacred spot, is called a muzawnir, who 
on the occasion of Captain Burton’s visit re¬ 
cited the following prayer:— 

“In the name of Allah and in the Faith of 
Allah’s Prophet I O Lord, cause mo to enter 
the entering of truth, and cause mo to issue 
forth the issuing of Truth, and permit me to 
draw near to Thee and make me a King vic¬ 
torious 1 ” (i.e. over the world, the flesh, and 
the devil). Then follow blessings on the Pro¬ 
phet, and afterwards : 44 0 Allah I open to me 
the doors of Thy mercy, and grant me en¬ 
trance into it, and protect me from the stoned 
devil I ” (Burton’s El-Medinah and Meccah, 
vol. ii. p. 296.) 

ZAKAKIYA’ (.U/ 3 ). Zacharias. 
The father of John Baptist; the husband of 
Hannah’s sister, and the uncle of the Virgin 
Mary. Mentioned four times in the Qur’an:— 

Surah iii. 32: “So with goodly accep¬ 
tance did her Lord accept her, with goodly 
growth did He make her grow, and Zakarlya’ 
reared her. So oft as Zakarlya’ went in to 
Mary at the sanctuary, he found her supplied 
with food, 4 Oh Mary ! ’ said he, 4 whence 
hast thou this ? ’ She said, * It is from God ; 
verily God supplieth whom He will without 
reckoning! 1 There did Zakarlya’ call npon 
his Lord ; * 0 my Lord I ’ said he, * vouchsafe 
me from Thyself good descendants; Thou 
verily art the hearer of prayer.’ Then did 
the angels call to him, as he stood praying in 
the sanctuary : 4 God announced John (Yahya) 
to thee, who shall be a verifier of the Word 
from God, and a great one, chaste,and a pro¬ 
phet of the number of the just.’ He said, 
4 0 my Lord! how shall I have a son now 
that old age has come upon me and my wife 
is barren ? ’ He said : 4 Thus will God do his 
pleasure.’ He said, 4 Lord! give me a token.’ 
He said, 4 Thy token is, that not for three 
days shalt thou speak to man but by signs. 
But remember thy Lord often, and praise 
Him at even and at morn.’” 

Surah vi. 85 : “ And Zakarlya’, John, Jesus, 
and Elias : all were just persons.” 

Surah xix. 1-12: 14 A recital of thy Lord’s 
mercy to His servant Zakarlya’, when ho 
called upon his Lord with Becret calling. He 
said: 4 0 Lord, verily my bones are weak 
and the hoar hairs glisten on my head, and 
never, Lord, have I prayed to Thee with ill 
success. But now I have fear for my kin¬ 
dred after me ; and my wife is barren : Give 
mo, then, a successor as Thy special gift and 
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an heir of the family of Jacob: and make 
him, Lord, well-pleasing to Thee.’ 4 0 Zaka- 
riya, verily We announce to Thee a son,— 
liia name Yahya (John): that name We havo 
i given to none before him.’ He said : 4 0 my 
| Lord! how when my wife is barren shall I 
have a son, and when I have now reached 
old age, failing in my powers ? ’ He said: 

4 So shall it be. Thy Lord hath said, Easy 
is this to Me, for I created thee aforetime 
when thou wast nothing.’ He said: 4 Vouch¬ 
safe me, 0 my Lord ! a sign.* He said : 4 Thy 
sign shall be that for three nights, though 
sound in health, thou speakest not to man.’ 
And he came forth from the sanctuary to his 
people, and made signs to them as though 
he would say, ‘Praise God at morn and 
even.’ ” 

Surah xxi. 89: 44 And Zakarlya’, when ho 
called upon his Lord saying, 44 0 my Lord 
leave me not childless: but there is no 
better heir than Thyself.* So We heard him 
and gave him Yahya (John), and We made 
his wife fit for child-bearing.” 

ZAKAT In its primitive 

sense the word zakdt means purification, 
whence it is also used to express a portion of 
property bestowed in alms, as & sanctification 
of the remainder to the proprietor. It is an 
institution of Islam ana founded upon an ex- 

? ress command in the Qur’an {vide Surah ii. 

7 ), being one of the five foundations of 
practical religion. 

It is a religious duty incumbent upon any 
person who is free, sane, adult, and a Muslim, 
provided he be possessed in full property of 
such estate or effects as are termed in the 
language of the law nittab, and that he has 
been in possession of the same for the space 
of one complete year. The nixab, or fixed 
amount of property upon which zakdt is due, 
varies with reference to*the different kinds of 
property in possession, as will be seen in the 
present article. 

The one complete year in which the pro¬ 
perty is held in possession is termed haunt ’/- 
haul. Zakat is not incumbent upon a man 
against whom there are debts equal to or 
exceeding the amount of his whole property, 
nor is it due* upon the necessaries of life, 
Buch as dwelling-houses, or articles of cloth¬ 
ing, or household furniture, or cattle kept 
for immediate use, or slaves employed as 
actual servants, or armour and weapons de¬ 
signed for present use, or upon books of 
science and theology used by scholars, or 
upon tools used by craftsmen. 

(1) The zakat of camels. Zakat is not 
due upon less than five camels, and upon five 
camels it is one goat or sheep, provided they 
subsist upon pasture throughout the year, 
because zakdt is only due upon such camels as 
live on pasture, and not upon those which are 
fed in the home with forage. One goat is due 
upon any number of camels from five to nine; 
two goats for any number of camels from ten 
to fourteen; three goats for any number from 
twenty to twenty-four. Upon any number of 
camels from twenty-five to thirty-five the 
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z*kftt is a bint mi^ha^ t or a yearling female 
camel ; from thirty-six to forty-five, a bint 
htbun. or a two-year-old female camel ; from 
forty-six to sixty, a hifjqah, or a three- 
year-old female camel; from sixty-one to 
seventy-five, n jazUtk, or four-year-old female 
camel; from seventy-five to ninety, two 
camels’ female two-year-old colts; and from 
ninety-one to one hundred and twenty, two 
camels’ female three-year-old colts. When 
the number of camels exceeds one hundred 
And twenty, the zakut is calculated by the 
aforesaid rule. 

(2) The zakat of bulls, cows , and buffaloes. 
No zakut is due upon fewer than thirty cattle, 
and upon thirty cattle which feed on pasture 
for the greater part of the year, there is due at 
the end of the year a tabVah , or a one-year- 
old calf; and upon forty is due a musim, or a 
calf of two years old; and where the number 
exceeds forty, the zakat is to be calculated 
according to this rule. For example, upon 
sixty, the zakat is two yearling calves; upon 
seventy, one tabVah and one musim : upon 
oighty, two musim ; upon ninety, three 
tabVah ; upon one hundred, two tabvahs and 
one musim ; and thus upon every ten head of 
cattle a musim and a tabVah alternately. 
Thus upon one hundred and ten kine, the 
zakit is two musims and one tabVah ; and 
upon.one hundred and twenty, four tabVahs. 
Tne usual method, however, of calculating 
the zakit upon large herds of oattlo is by 
dividing them into thirties and forties, impos¬ 
ing upon every thirty one tabVah , or upon 
every forty one musim. 

(3) Zakat upon sheep and goats. No zakat 
is due upon less than forty, which have fed 
the greater part of the year upon pasture, 
upon which is due one goat, until the num¬ 
ber reaches one hundred and twenty; for one 
hundred and twenty-one to two hundred, it is 
two goats or sheep ; and above this, one for 
every hundred. The same rules apply to both 
sheep and goats, because in the Traditions 
the original word ghanam applies to both 
species. 

(4) Zakat upon horses. When horses and 
mares, are kept indiscriminately together, feed¬ 
ing for the greater part of the year on pas¬ 
ture, it is the option of the proprietor to give 
a zakat of one dinar per head for the whole, 
or to appreciate the whole, and give five per 
cent, upon the total value. No zakit what¬ 
ever is due upon drovee of horsee consisting 
entirely of males, .or entirely of mares. There 
is no zakit due upon horses or mules, unless 
they are articles of merchandise, nor is it due 
upon war horses, or upon beasts of burden, 
or upon cattle kept for drawing ploughs and 
so forth. 

(5) Zakit upon silver. It is not due upon 
.silver of less value than two hundred dir¬ 
hams, but if one be possessed of this sum for 
a whole year, the zakit due upon it is five 
dirhams. No zakit is due upon an excess 
above the two hundred dirhams till such ex¬ 
cess amount to forty, upon which the zakit ie 
oae dirham, and for every succeeding forty, 
one dirham. Those dirhams in which silver 
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predominates are to be accounted silver, and 
the laws respecting silver apply to them, 
although they should contain some alloy; 
and the same rale holds with regard to all 
articles falling under the denomination of 
plate, such as cups and goblets. 

(6) Zakit upon gold. No zakat is due upon 
gold under the value of twenty missals, and 
the zakat due upon twenty misqals is half a 
miaqal. When the quantity of gold exceeds 
twenty misqals, on every four misqahi above 
twenty are due two qirats, and so on in pro- 
protion. 

Zakat is due upon gold and silver bullion, 
and upon all gold and silver ornaments and 
utensils. 

(7) Zakut upon articles of merchandise. 
Articles of merchandise should be appraised, 
and a zakat of per cent, paid upon the 
value, if it exceed two hundred dirhams in 
value. 

(8) Zakut upon mines, or buried treasures. 
Mines of gold, silver, iron, lead, or copper, are 
subject to a zakit of one-fifth (££«//«) ; but If 
the mine is discovered within the precincts of 
a person’s own home, nothing is due. And if 
a person find a deposit of buried treasure, a 
fifth is due upon it. No zakat is due upon 
precious stones. 

(9) Zakat. upon the fruits of the earth. 
Upon everything produced from the ground 
there is a tenth Qashir or 'uskr), whether the 
soil be watered by the overflow of rivers or 
by periodical rains, excepting the articles of 
wood, bamboo, and grass, which are not sub¬ 
ject to the tithe. Land watered by means of 
buckets, or machinery, or watering camela, 
is subject to a twentieth. Honey and fruits 
collected in the wilderness are subjeot to 
tithe. 

The zakat is received by a collector duly 
appointed for the purpose, although it is law¬ 
ful for the possessor to distribute bis alms 
himself. If a person come to the collector, 
and make a declaration on oath as to the 
amount of his property upon which zakit is 
dne, his statement is to be credited. 

There are seven descriptions of persons upon 
whom zakat may be bestowed. 

(1) Faqirs, or persons possessed of pro¬ 
perty, the whole of which, however, does not 
amount to a ni*ab. 

(2) Mishins, or persons who have no pro¬ 
perty whatever. 

i 8l The collector of zakat. 

4) Slaves. 

6) Debtors. 

6) Fi sabili Utah, i.e. in the Bervice of God, 
or religious warfare. 
fT) Travellers, 

The above laws with reference to zakat 
are those according to the Hanaflyah sect, 
but the differences amongst the Imims of 
the Sunnis on this subject are but small 
They may be seen upon reference to Ha¬ 
milton’s translation of the Hidduah, vol i. 

p. 1. 

ZASffA’IBU ’LLAH (M JW4). 

Lit. “ Bcporitorto* of God.” A §ttfl tom (or 
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• cU»* of believer* who, on account of their j 
miritoal attainments, are the means of pre- ! 
venting troubles in a nation, in the aame [ 
manner as store* {iokh^ir) of grain keep j 
away famines. 

ZAKIR (j*U). One who remem¬ 
bers God by reciting His names and praises. 

The reciter of a zikr. [zik*.] 

ZALALAH (OU). “Error.” The 
word frequently occurs in the Qur an, e.<j. 
Surah ii. 15: “ These are they who have 
purchased error, at the price of the guidance. 

ZAMB (s—i), pi. tunub- “A 

sin; a crime.'’ A charge of such. The word 
occurs frequently in the Qur’an, e.g. : * 

Surah xxvi. 13: «They have a charge 
against me (*.e. Aaron), and I fear lest they 
put me to death.” . . . 

Surah xl. 2 : [Prom God] “ the forgiver of 

Surah lxxxi. 9: “ For what crime she was 
put to death.” [SIN.] 

ZAMZAM ( r yj). The sacred well 

within the precincts of the mosque at Mak- 
kah. It is supposed to be the identical spring 
from which Hagar and Ishmael drank in the 
wilderness (Genesis xvi. 4), but which is 
stated in the Scriptures to have been between 
Kadesh and Bared. 

The origin of the word zamzam is uncer¬ 
tain. According to Johnson’s Arabic Dic¬ 
tionary, it means the low buzzing sound, 
made by the ancient fire-worshippers, and 
may therefore allude to the murmuring of 
the water of the well. Some Muslim com¬ 
mentators derive it from zatnm!zcimm I ».*. 

<t fill! fill! ” Hagar’s words to Ishmael when 
she saw the water. Sale translates it: 

« Stay! Stay! ” and adds that Hagar called 
out in the Egyptian language to prevent 
Ishmael wandering. 

The building which encloses the well Zam¬ 
zam stands close by the Maqam ?anbali, and 
was erected in a.h. 1072 (a.d. 1661). Accord¬ 
ing to Burckhardt, it is of a square shape, and 
of massive construction, with an entrance to 
the north, opening into the room which 
contains the well. This room is beauti¬ 
fully ornamented with marbles of various 
colours; and adjoining to it, but having a 
separate door, is a small room with a stone 
reservoir, which is always fuU of Zamzam 
water. This the pilgrims get to dnn * b y 
passing their hand, with a cup, through an 
iron-grated opening which serves »»»»'“• 
dow, into the reservoir, without entering the 
room. The mouth of the well is surrounded 
by a wall five feet in height, and about ten 
feet in diameter. Upon the people stand 
who draw up the water m leathern buckets, 
an iron railing being so placed as to p revent 
their falling in. The water Is tbe “ P°?® d 

into earthen jars, called doura?, which Cap¬ 
tain Burton describes as little amphora, each 
marked with the name of the “ on ° r “} d .* 
pec uliar cypher. These jara are plaeed in 
long rows T on the ground, along the paved 


causeways which lead up to the Ka‘beh, end 
between which gress appear* growing in 
several places, produced by the Zamzam 
water oozing out of the jars. 

The Zamzam water is held in great esteem 
throughout the East. It is used for drwkiatf 
and ablution, but for no baser purposes ; aud 
the Makkans advise pilgrims always to break 
their fast with it. Captain Burton says: 4 It 
is apt to cause diarrhoea and boils, and I 
never saw a stranger drink it without a wry 
face. Sale is decidedly correct in his asser¬ 
tion ; the flavour is salt-bitter, much resem¬ 
bling an infusion of a teaspoonful of Epeom 
salts in a large tumbler of tepid water. 
Moreover, it is exceedingly 4 heavy to the 
taste; for this reason, Turks and other 
strangers prefer rain-water collected in cis¬ 
terns, and sold for five farthings a guglet. 
The water is transmitted to distant regions 
in glazed earthen jars covered with baritot- 
work, and sealed by the Zem Zemis (Zam- 
zami8 t or dispensers of the holy water). 
Religious men break their lenten fast with it, 
apply it to their eyes to brighten vision, and 
imbibe a few drops at the hour of death, 
when Satan stands by holding a bowl of 
purest water, the price of the departing soul. 
Tho copious supply of the well is considers 
at Meccah miraculous ; in distant countries it 
facilitates tho pronunciation of Arabic to the 
student; and everywhere the nauseous 
draught is highly meritorious in a religious 
point of view.” 

According to the same author, the name 
has become generic for a well situated within 
the walls of a mosque, and amongst these, 
naturally, the Zamzam of al-Madinah stands 
nearest in dignity to the Makkah well, with 
which it is said to be connected by a subter¬ 
raneous passage. Others believe that it is 
filled by a vein of water springing directly 
under the Prophet’s grave, whence it is gene¬ 
rally called Bi’ru ’n-Nabi, or the Prophets 
well. It stands at the south-east angle of 
an enclosure within the court of the mosque 
of al-Madinah, called the garden of Fatimah, 
under a wooden roof supported by pillars of 
the same material. 

ZANANAH («!>}). a Persian 

adjective derived from the word fan, “a 
woman.” That which belongs to women. It 
denotes the household of a Muhammadan, 
his wives and children, and the apartments 
in which they reside. For a full account of 
an Indian aananah by Mrs. Meer Ali, see 

HXHIM. 

44 A zananah mission ” is a Christian mis¬ 
sion established for the benefit of the wives 
and daughters of Muhammadans. 

ZANJABIL (J«-*)). “ Ginger.” 

An aromatic with which the cups of Para¬ 
dise are flavoured. See Qur’an, Sfirah lxxvi. 
17: u And they shall drink therein a cup 
tempered with zanjabil, n 

?ANN (<», pi. $unun» “ Opinion; 

suspicion.” £ Muhammadan law, a pre- 
L sumption that a charge is well-founded, 
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although the evidence is inconclusive, A»- 
fanMi 'l-Qhafjb, expresses a strong presump¬ 
tion of truth in a charge, although the evi¬ 
dence does not amount to conviction. The 
“ Not proven" of Scotch law. The word 
in the sense of “ suspicion,” occurs in the 
Quran, Sflrah xlix. 12: “0 Believers ! avoid 
frequent suspicions, for some suspicions are 
a crime.” 

ZAQQtTM An infernal 

tree described in the Qur an. 

Surah xxxvii. 60-64: “Is this the better 
repast or the tree az-Zaqqum ? Verily We 
have made it for a subject of discord to the 
wicked: Lo, it is a tree which cometh up 
from the bottom of hell; its fruit is as it 
were the heads of Satans; and, lo! the 
damned shall surely eat of it and fill their 
bellies with it.” 

Surah xliv. 43, 44: “ Verily the tree of az- 
Zaqqum shall be the sinner’s food.” 

Surah lvi. 51-63: “Then verily ye, O ye 
the erring, the imputers of falsehood, shall 
surely eat of the tree of Zaqqfim, and fill 
your bellies with it.” 

It is a name now given to a thorny tree, 
whose fruit is sweet and styptic, and from 
the stone of which oil is extracted. (Richard¬ 
son a Dictionary.) 

ZARAmIYAH A sect of 

Shi'ah Muhammadans, who say that the next 
Imams after ‘AH were Muhammad ibn Han- 
fiyah, ‘Abdullah, ‘AH ibn ‘Abdillah ibn 
Abbas, and afterwards his progeny, as far as 
Mansur, until at last the Divine power en¬ 
tered into Abu Muslim, who, thev assert, was 
not really slain. {Kashfu ’ l-'htildhat , in 
loco.) 

ZARARlYAH A sect of 

Muslims founded by one of the Companions, 
named Zararah, who say the attributes of 
God are not eternal. (Kitibu 't-Ta'rifat, in 
loco.) 

?ARB (v*/*)- Lit. " Striking . 99 

In arithmetic, “ Multiplication.” The con¬ 
cluding foot of a line in poetry. A term used 
by §ufi mystics for the ceremony of sikr, 

az-ZARIYAT <« The 

Scattered.” The title of the List Surah of 
the Qur’an which begins with the words “ By 
the Scatterers who scatter.” By which is un¬ 
derstood the winds of heaven. 

az-ZARR (jUM), “TheDistresser.” 

One of the ninety-nine attributes of God. In 
the Qur’an the word is applied to Satan. 

S0rah lviil 11: “ Only of Satan is this 
clandestine talk, that he may bring the 
faithful to grief; but, unless by God’s per- 
mission, not aught shall he harm them (laisa 
bi-zarrihim)\ in God, then, let the faithful 
trust.” 

God, therefore, is called the « Distresser,” 
in so far as evil befalls man only by His 
permission. ( 

ZARRAH (ip3), u An atom. 1 * 1 


ZIHAB 

I The word occurs in the Qur’an in the follow¬ 
ing verse:— 

Surah xeix. 6: “On that day shall men 
come up in separate bands to behold their 
works; and whosoever shall have wrought 
an atom’s weight of good shall behold it, and 
whosoever shall have wrought an atom’s 
weight of evil shall behold it.” 

ZAT pi. zawdt . From zu, 

' a possessor,” of which zaf is the feminine. 
In the Dictionary al-Mughwb it is defined 
as the essence of a thing, meaning that by 
being which a thing is what it is, or that in 
being which a thing consists; or the ultimate 
and radical constituent of a thing. It is 
used for the nature or essence of God, 
Allah being called the Ismu 's-gat, or “ Es¬ 
sential name of God.” gdtu 7 lih, the “ Es¬ 
sence of God,” is a scholastic theological 
expression. In Muslim law, sat signifies the 
body connected with the soul, in opposition 
to txidn, which means the “material body.** 

ZAWC ’L-ARHAM (-L..M ,,J). 

[uterine relations.] 

ZAWC ’L-FURCZ ,*1). 

The Sharers of inheritance whose shares are 
specified in the Qur’an itself. [“INHERIT¬ 
ANCE.] 

ZEALOTS. [ghulat.j 
?IHAR Lit. “Likening to 

the back.” A form of imprecation which in¬ 
volves the separation of husband and wife 
untH expiation is made. According to the 
Htdayah, tihar signifies the likening of a 
woman to a kinswoman within the prohi¬ 
bited degrees, which interpretation is found 
in the comparison being applied to any of 
the parts or members of the body improper 
to be seen. The usual formula is: Anti 
'alaiya ka^ahri ummi, “ Thou art unto me as 
my mother’s back.” 

Before^ the establishment of Muhammadan¬ 
ism, zthdr stood as a divorce, but Muham¬ 
mad changed it to a temporary prohibition, 
for which expiation must be performed, viz. 
either freeing a slave, or two months’ fast, or 
feeding sixty persons. Qur’an, Sfiratu ’1-Muia- 
dilah (Iviii.), 1-5 4 

“ God hath heard the words of her who 
pleaded with thee against her husband, and 
made her plaint to God; and God hath heard 
your mutual intercourse : for God Heareth ! 
Beholdeth. 

“ As to those of you who put away their 
wives by saying, “ Be thou to me as my mother's 
back their mothers they are not; they 
only are their mothers who gave them birth I 
they certainly say a blameworthy thing and 
an untruth : 

u But truly, God is Forgiving, Indulgent. 

“ And those who thus put away their 
wives, and afterwards would recall their 
words, must free a captive before they can 
come together again. To this are ye warned 
to conform: and God is aware of what ve 
do. 
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« And ho who findeth not a captive to set 
free> shall fast two months in succession 
before they two come together. And he who 
shall not be able to do so, shall feed sixty poor 
men. This, that he may believe in God and 
His Apostle. These are the statutes of God: 
and for the unbelievers is an afflictive chastise- 
ment 1 ” 

The above injunction was occasioned by 
Khaulah, the daughter of Sa‘labah, having 
pleaded her case with the Prophet, because 
she had been divorced by her husband Aus 
ibn as-$amit,by the formula above-mentioned, 
and which was understood by the Arabs to 
imply perpetual separation. Muhammad had, 
in the first instance, decreed the divorce in 
accordance with ancient Arabic law, but re¬ 
laxed his order in consequence of the womans 
earnest pleadings. 

ZIKR (/d). Lit. “ Remembering.” 
Heb. zakhar. The religious ceremony, 

or act of devotion, which is practised by the 
various religious orders of Faqira, or Dar- 
weshes. Almost every religious Muhamma¬ 
dan is a member of some order of Faqirs, 
and, consequently, the performance of zikr is 
very common in all Muhammadan countries ; 
but it does not appear that any one method 
of performing the religious service of zikr is 
peculiar to any order. 

gib's , are of two kinds : zikr jati , that 
which is recited aloud, and zikr kh aft, that 
which is performed either with a low voice 
or mentally. 

The Naqshbandiyah order of Faqirs 
usually perform the latter, whilst the Chish- 
tiyah and Qadiriyah orders celebrate the 
former. There are various ways of going 
through the exercise, but the main features 
of each are similar in character. The fol¬ 
lowing is a zikr jalx, aB given in the book 
Quulu ’ l-Jamif , by Maulawi Shah Waliyu 
’Uah, of Delhi 

The worshipper aits in the usual sitting 
posture and Bhouts the word Allah (God), 
drawing his voice from his left side and then 
from his throat. 

Sitting as at prayers he repeats the word 
Allah still louder than before, first from his 
right knee, and then from his left side. 

Folding his legs under him he repeats the 
word Allah first from his right knee and then 
from his left side, still louder! 

Still remaining in the same position, he 
shouts the word Allah , first from the left 
knee, then from the right knee, then from the 
left side, and lastly in front, still louder 1 

Sitting as at prayer, with his face towards 
Makkah, he closes his eyes, says “ La”-~ 
drawing the sound as from his navel up 
to his left shoulder; then he says ilaha , 
drawing out the sound as from his brain; 
and lastly “ ilia 'lldhu ,” repeated from his left 
side with great energy. 

Each of these stages is called a zarb . 
They are, of course, recited many hundreds 
of times over, and the changes we have de¬ 
scribed account for the variations of sound 


and motion of the body described by Eastern 
travellers who have witnessed the perform¬ 
ance of a zikr. 

The following is a zikr khafi , or that which 
is performed in either a low voice or men- 
tally. . 

Closing his eyes and lips, he says, “ with 
the tongue of the heart,” 

Alldhu SamVun, “ God the Hearer.” 

Alldhu Bafirun , “God the Seer.” 

Alldhu l Alimun t “ God the Knower ” 

The first being drawn, as it were, from the 
navel to the breast; the second, from the 
breast to the brain; the third, from the 
brain up the heavens ; and then again re¬ 
peated stage by stage backwards and for¬ 
wards. 

He says in a low voice, “ Allah from the 
right knee, and then from the left side. 

With each exhalation of his breath, he 
says, “ la ilaha” and with each inhalation, 
“ ilia 'lldhu.” 

This third zarb is a most exhausting act 
of devotion, performed, as it is, hundreds or 
even thousands of times, and is, therefore, 
considered the most meritorious. 

It is related that Maulawi Habibu Tlah, 
living in the village of Gabasanri, in the 
Gadun country, on the Peshawur frontier, 
became such an adept in the performance of 
this rar6, that he recited the first part of the 
zikr Id ilaha with the exhalation of his breath 
after the mid-day prayer; and the second 
part, ilia 'lldhu, with the inhalation of his 
breath before the next time of prayer, thus 
sustaining his breath for the period of about 
three hours! 

Another act of devotion, which usually ac¬ 
companies the zikr , is that of Muraqabah , or 
meditation. 

The worshipper first performs zikr of the 
following:— 

Alldho hdzirt , “God who is present with 
me.” 

Alldho ndziri , “ God who sees me.” 

Alldho shdhidi , “ God who witnesses me.” 

Alldho mo‘i, “ God who is with me.” 

Having recited this zikr , either aloud or 
mentally, the worshipper proceeds to medi¬ 
tate upon some verse or verses of the Qur'an. 
Those recommended for the Qadiriyah Faqirs 
by Maulavi Shah Waliyu 'llah are the follow¬ 
ing, which wo give as indicating the line of 
thought which is considered most devotional 
and spiritual by Muslim mystics :— 

1. Suratu '1-Hadid (lvii.), 3 :— 

“ He (God) is first. He is last. The Mani¬ 
fest, and the Hidden, and who knoweth all 
things.” 

2. Suratu 'l-Hadld (lvii.), 4 :— 

“ He (God) is with you wheresoever ye be.” 

3. Suratu Qaf (L), 16:— 

“We (God) are closer to him (man) than 
his neck-vein.” 

4. Suratu 1-Baqarah (ii.) 109:— 

« Whichever way ye turn, there is the faee 
of God.” 

5. Sftratu 'n-Nisi* (iv.), 125:— 

“ God encompasseth all things,” 
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C. Sflratu Y-RahraAn (lv.)» 26, 27:— 

“ All on earth shall pass away, bat the 
face of thy Qod shall abide resplendent with 
majesty and glory." 

Some teachers tell their disciples that the 
heart has two doors, that which is fleshly, and 
that which Is spiritual; and that the zikr jail 
has been established for the opening of the 
former, and zikr khafi for the latter, in order 
that they may both he onliglitenod. 

To the uninitiated such a ceremony appears 
hut a meaningless rito, hut to the Sufi it is 
one calculated to conrey great benefit to his 
inner man, ns will appear from the following 
instructions which nre given by a member j 
of the Onjer respecting the zikr, which he 
says is a union of the heart and the tongue 
in calling upon God’s name. In the first 
place, the Shaikh, or teacher, must with his 
heart recite, ‘ There is no God but Allah, 
and Muhammad is the Prophet of Allah,’ 
whilst the Murid keeps his attention fixed by 
placing his heart opposite that of the Shaikh; 
he must close his eyes, keop his mouth firmly 
shut, and his tongue pressed against the 
roof of his mouth; bis teeth tight against 
each other, and hold his breath ; then, with 
great force, accompany the Shaikh in the 
zikr, which he muKt recite with his heart, 
and not with his tongue. He must retain 
his breath patiently, so that within one re¬ 
spiration he shall say the zikr throe times, 
and by this means allow his heart to he im¬ 
pressed with the meditative zikr. r> 

“ The heart,” the same writer continues, 

“ in this manner is kept constantly occupied 
with the idoa of the Most High God; it will 
be filled with awe, lore,and respect for Him; 
and, if the practiser arrives nt the power of 
continuing to effect this when in the com¬ 
pany of a crowd, the zikr is perfect. If he 
cannot do this, it is clear that he must con¬ 
tinue his efforts. The heart is a subtle port 
of the human framo, and is apt to wander 
away after worldly concerns, so that the 
easier modo of arriving at the proceeding is 
to compress the breath, and keep the 
mouth firmly closed with the tongue forced 
against the lips. The heart is shaped like 
the cone of a fir-tree; your meditations 
should be forced upon it, whilst you men¬ 
tally recite the zikr. ' i Let the “ La ” be up¬ 
ward, the “ flaha " to the right, and the whole 
phrase “ fxi Hahn ilia *llalm " (There is no 
God but Allah) be formed upon the fir-cone, 
and through it pass to all the mombors of the 
whole frame, and they feel its warmth. By 
this means the world and all its attractions 
disappear from your vision, and you are 
enabled to behold the excellence of the Most 
High. Nothing must be allowed to distract 
your attention from the zikr , and ultimately 
you retain, by its medium, a proper concep¬ 
tion of the Titubid, or Unity of God. 

“ The eono-shaped heart rests in the left 
breast and contains the whole truth of man. 
Indeed, it signifies the * wholo truth ’; it com¬ 
prises the wholo of man’s existence within 
itself, and is a compendium of man; mankind, 
great and small, are but an extension of it, 


and it ia to humanity what the seed is to the 
whole tree which.it contains within itself: tu 
,/fae, the essence of the wholo of God’s book 
and of all His secrets is the hoart of man. 
Whoever finds a way to tho heart obtains his 
desire ; to find a way to the hoart is neodod by 
a heartful service, and the heart accepts of 
the services of the heart. It is only through 
the fatigues of water and ashes that the 
Murid roaches tho conversation of tho heart 
and the soul ; he will he then so drawn to¬ 
wards God that afterwards, without any dif¬ 
ficulty, he m*ty without trouble, in case of 
neod, turn his face from all others towards 
Him. He will then know the real meaning 
of the Turk (the abandonment of tho world), 
the Haqiqat (tho truth), tho Ilurriyat (the 
freedom), and the Zikr (tho recital of God’s 
names and praises).” 

As a curious instance of the superstitious 
character of this devotional exercise, the 
Chishtiyah order believe that if a man sits 
cross-leggod and seizes the vein o&lled kai- 
was, which is under the leg, with his toes, 
that it will give peace to his heart, when 
accompanied by a zikroi the “ naft wa ishdt ," 
which is a term used for the Kulimah, 
namely:— 

Jjd ildha if lit 'fidhu, ** There is no deity hot 
God.” 

The most common form of zikr is a recital 
of the ninety-nine names of God [namks v op 
ooi>], for Muhammad promised those of his 
followers who recitod them a sure entrance 
to Paradise (MiMat, book cxi.); and to faci¬ 
litate the recital of these names, the z<Uir (or 
reciter) uses a tashih (or rosary), [tasbih. j 

In addition to the forms of zikr already 
mentioned there are throe others, which are 
oven of more common use, and are known as 
Tashih , Tahmid, and Takhir. Thoy are used 
as exclamations of joy and surprise, as well 
ns for tho devotional exercise of zikr. 

TusfAh is the expression Sabhdna 7/rf/i / 

Holiness be to God 1 ” 

Tahmid , Alhamdn li- y lldh ! 4 ‘Praise be to 

God ! ” 

Takbir, Allahu ukhar! ‘‘God is great! ” 

When the Tusbih and Tahmid are recited 
together Jt is said thus, Suhhuna 'fidhi hi- 
hamdi-hi , i.e. “ Holiness be to God with His 
praise.” It is related in the IladiR that Mu¬ 
hammad said, “ Whoever recites this sentence 
a hundred times, morning and evening, will 
have all hiR sins forgiven.” 

Muhammad said, “ Repeat the Tasbih a 
hundred times, and a thousand virtues shall 
be recordod by God for you, ten virtuous 
deeds for each repetition.” 

In forming our estimation of Muhammad 
and Muhammadanism, we muBt take into 
consideration tho important place the devo¬ 
tional exorcise of zikr occupies in the system, 
not forgetting that it has had the authorita¬ 
tive sanction of “ the Prophet” himself. 

The following is a graphic description of 
one of these devotional performances, by Dr. 
Eugene Schuyler, in his work on Turkistan :— 

“ At about ten o’clock one Thursday even¬ 
ing, in company with several friends, we went 
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to the mosque, and were at once admitted. 
Some thirty men, young and old, were on 
their knees in front of the qtblakj reciting 
prayers with loud cries and violent move¬ 
ments of the body, and around them was a 
circle, two or three deep, of men standing, 
who were going through the same motions. 
We took up a position in one corner and 
watched the proceedings. For the most part 
the performers or worshippers had taken off 
their outside gowns and their turbans, for the 
night was warm and the exercise was violent. 
They were reciting the words ‘ My defence is 
in God ! May Allah be magnified 1 My light, 
Muhammad—God bless him I There is no 
God but God ! n These words were chanted 
to various semi-musical notes in a low voice, 
and were accompanied by a violent move¬ 
ment of the head over the left shoulder to¬ 
wards the heart, then back, then to the right 
shoulder, and then down, as if directing all 
the movements towards the heart. These 
texts were repeated for hundreds and hundreds 
of times, and this xikr usually lasted for an 
hour or two. At first the movements were 
slow, but -continually increased in rapidity, 
until the performers were unable to endure it 
any longer. If anyone failed in his duty, or j 
was slower, or made less movement than was. 
required, the persons who regulated the en¬ 
thusiasm went up to him and struck him 
over the head, or pushed him back out of 
the circle and called another into it. Occa¬ 
sionally persons got so worn out with their cnes, 
and so wet with perspiration, that it became 
necessary for them to retire for a few minutes 
rest, and their places were immediately taken 
by others. When their voices became en¬ 
tirely hoarse with one cry another was begun, 
and finally the cry was struck up, ‘ He lives ! 
He lives f God lives 1 ’ at first slowly, with an 
inclination of the body to the ground: then 
the rhythm grew faster and in cadence, the 
body became more vertical, until at last they 
all stood up : the measure still increased in 
rapidity, and, each one placing his hand on 
the shoulder of his neighbour, and then form¬ 
ing several concentric rings, they moved in a 
mass from side to side of the mosque, leap¬ 
ing about and always crying: ‘He lives. 
God lives! ’ Hitherto, there "had been some¬ 
thing wild and unearthly in it, but now to 
persons of weak nerves it became positively 
painful, and two of my friends were so much 
impressed as to be obliged to leave the 
mosque. Although I was sufficiently cold¬ 
blooded to see the ridiculous rather, than 
horrible side of this, I could not help receiving 
an impression that the devotees were a pack 
of madmen, whose motions were utterly inde¬ 
pendent of any volition of their own. 

The intonations of the voice were very re¬ 
markable, and were often accompanied by 
most singular gestures, the hands or a book 
being often held to the side of the mouth in 
order to throw the voice as far ns possible. 
Often these recitations are merely collections 
of meaningless words, which always seem to 
produce the same effect on the hearers, and 
are constantly interrupted by cries of Hi, ho y 


ocA, ocA, ba, ba, and groans and sobs, and the 
hearers weep, beat their breasts with then 
fists, or fall upon the ground.” 

The dancing and howling darweshes at 
Constantinople and Cairo have become public 
sights, and are familiar to those Europeans 
who have visited those cities. 

We are indebted to Mr. Browns account of 
The Dervishes (Tritbner and Co.,LudgateHill) 
for the following graphic description of one 
of these public recitals of jifcr. [fxqir.J 
The ceremony commences by the recital 
by the Shaikh of the seven first attributes of 
the Divinity, called by them the seven mys¬ 
terious words. “ He next chants various pas¬ 
sages of the Koran, and at each pause the 
Dervishes, placed in a circle round the hall, 
respond in chorus by the word ‘Allah. 
(God) or ‘HooP (Huca or Hu , He). In 
some of the societies they sit on their heels, 
the elbows close to those of each other, and 
all making simultaneously light movements 
of the head and body. In others, the move¬ 
ment consists in balancing themselves slowly, 
from the right to the left, and from the left 
to the right, or inclining the body methodi¬ 
cally forward and aft. There are other socie¬ 
ties^ which these motions commence seated, 
in measured cadences, with a staid counte¬ 
nance, the eyes closed or fixed upon the 
ground, and are continued on foot. These 
singular exercises are consecrated under the 
name of Murakebeh (exaltation of the Divine 
glory) f muraqabah, ‘ meditation’1, and also 
under that of the Tevheed (celebration of 
the Divine unity) [Taubid], from which 
comes the name Tevheed khaneh given to the 
whole of the halls devoted to these religious 

exercises. , , 

« i n 8 ome of these institutions, such as the 
K&direes, the Rufk’ees, the Khalwettees, the 
Bairamees, the Gulshenees.and the Ushkkees, 
the exercises are made, each holding the gther 
bv the hand, putting forward always the 
right foot, and Increasing at every step the 
strength of the movement of the body. Th\e 
is called the Dew ( Daur ), which may be 
translated the ‘ dance or ‘ rotation. The 
duration of these dances is arbitrary,—each 
one is free to leave whon he pleases. Every 
one, however, makes it a point to remain as 
lo. t ftS possible. The strongest and most 
robust of the number, and the most enthu¬ 
siastic, strive to persevere longer than the 
others ; they uncover their heads, take off 
their turbans, form a second circle within the 
other, entwine their arms within those of 
their brethren, lean their shoulders against 
each other, gradually ™}*\*i™**'*™ 
without ceasing repeat ‘ Y & Allah . (0 God), 
or ‘ Ya, Hoo !* (O He), increasing each time 
the movement of the body, and not stopping 
until their entire strength is exhausted. 

“ Those of the order of the Ruf&ees excel 
in these exercises. They are, moreover, the 
i only ones who use fire in their devotions. 
Their practices embrace nearly all those of 
the other orders; they are ordinarily divided 
into five different scenes, which last mote 
than three hours, and which are preceded, 
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Accompanied, and followed by certain cere- 
moniee peculiar to this order. The first com¬ 
mences with praises which all the Dervishes 
offer to their sheikhs, seated before the altar. 
Four of the moro ancient come forward the 
first, and approach their superior, embrace 
each other as if to give the kiss of peace, 
and next place themselves two to his right, 
and two to his left. The remainder of the 
Dervishes, in a body, press forward in a pro¬ 
cession, all having their arms crossed, and 
their heads inclined. Each one, at first, 
salutes by a profound bow the tablet on 
which the name of his founder is inscribed. 
Afterwards, putting his two hands over his 
face and his beard, he kneels before the 
Sheikh, kisses his hand respectfully, and 
then they all go on with a grave step to take 
their places on the sheep-skins, which are 
spread in a half-circle around the interior of 
the hall. So soon as a circle is formed, the 


Dervishes together chant the Takbeer ( Talc - 
Oir , the exclamation Alldhu akbar, * God is 
exalted ’) and the F&tiha (Fatihah, the first 
chapter of the Qur’an). Immediately after¬ 
wards the shaikh pronounces the words ‘La 
ilaha ill’ Allah ’ (There is no deity but God), 
and repeats them incessantly; to which the 
Dervishes repeat ‘Allah!’ balancing them¬ 
selves from side to side, and putting their 
hands over their faces, on their breasts, and 
their abdomen, and on their knees. 

“ The second scene is opened by the 
Hamdee Mohammedee, a hymn in honour of the 
Prophet, chanted by one of the elders placed 
on the right of the sheikh. During this chant 
the Dervishes continue to repeat the word 
‘ Allah ! ’ moving, however, their bodies for¬ 
ward and aft. A quarter of an hour later 
they all rise up, approach each other, and 
press their elbows against each other, balan¬ 
cing from right to left, and afterwards in a 
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reverse motion,—the right foot always firm, 
and the left in a periodical movement, the 
reverse of that of* the body, all observing 
great precision of measure and cadence. In 
the midst of this exercise, they cry out the 
words* Ya Allah !’ followed by that of 4 Yu 
Hoo ! ’ Some of the performers sigh, others 
sob, some shed tears, others perspire great 
drops, and all have their eyes closed, their 
faces pale, and the eyes languishing. 

“A pause of some minutes is followed by 
a third scene. It is performed in the middle 
of an Ilahee, chanted by the two elders on 
the right of the sheikh. The Ilfthees are 
spiritual continues, composed almost exclu¬ 
sively in Persian by sheiks deceased in the 
odour of sanctity. The Dervishes then hasten 
their movements, and, to prevent any relaxa¬ 
tion, one of the first among them puts him¬ 
self in their centre, and excites them by his 
example. Ifin the assembly there be any 
strange Dervishes, which often happens, 


they give them, through politeness, this 
place of honour ; and all fill it successively, 
the one after the other, shaking themselves 
as aforesaid. The only exception made is in 
favour of the Mevlevees; these never perforin 
any other dnnee than that peculiar to their 
own order, which consists in turning round 
on each heel in succession. 

44 After a new pause commences the fourth 
scene. Now all the Dervishes take off their 
turbans, form a circle, bear their arms and 
shoulders against each other, and thus make 
the circuit of the hall at a measured pace, 
striking their feet at intervals against the 
floor, and all springing up at once. This 
dance continues during the Ilahees, chanted 
alternately by the two elders to the left of 
the sheikh. In the midst of this ehant the 
cries of 4 Yu Allah I * are increased doubly, as 
also those of 'Ya Hoo!’ with frightful bowl¬ 
ings, shrieked by the Dervishes together in 
the dance. At the moment that they would 
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seem to stop from sheer exhaustion, the 
sheikh makes a point of exerting them to 
new efforts by walking through their midst, 
making also himself most violent movements. 
He is next replaced by the two elders, who 
double the quickness of the step and the 
Agitation of the body ; they even straighten 
themselves up from time to time, and excite 
the envy or emulation of the others in their 
astonishing efforts to continue the dance, 
until their strength is entirely exhausted. 

“ The fourth scene leads to the last, which 
is the most frightful of all, the wholly pro¬ 
strated condition of the actors becoming con¬ 
verted into a species of ecstasy which they 
call Halet ( Hdhh ). It is in the midst of this 
abandonment of self, or rather of religious 
delirium, that they make use of red hot irons. 
Several cutlasses and other instruments of 
sharp-pointed iron are suspended in the 
niches of the hall, and upon a part of the 
wall to the right of the sheikh. Near the 
close of the fourth scene, two Dervishes take 
down eight or nine of these instruments, heat 
them red-hot, and present them to the sheikh. 
He, after reciting some prayers over them, 
and invoking the founder of the Order, Ahined 
cr Rufa'ee, breathes over them, and raising 
them slightly to the mouth, gives them to the 
Dervishes, who ask for them with the greatest 
eagerness. Then it is that these fanatics, 
transported by frenzy, seize upon these irons, 
gloat upon them tenderly, lick them, bite 
them, hold them between their teeth, and end 
by cooling them in their mouths! Those 
who are unable to procuro any, seize upon 
the cutlasses hanging on the wall with fury, 
and stick them into their sides, arms, and 


legs, _ 

“Thanks to the fury of their frenzy, and to 
the amazing boldness which they deem a 
merit in the eyes of the Divinity, all stoically 
bear up against the pain which they expe¬ 
rience with apparent gaiety. If, however, 
some of them fall under their sufferings, they 
throw themselves into the armB of their co/i- 
f'reres, but without a complaint or the least 
sign of pain. Some minutes after this the 
sheikh walks round the hall, visits each one 
of the performers in turn, breathes upon their 
wounds, rubs them with saliva, recites 
prayers over them, and promises them speedy 
cures. It is said that twenty-four hours after¬ 
wards nothing is to be seen of their wounds. 

“It is the common opinion among the Ru- 
fa’ees that the origin of these bloody prac¬ 
tices can be traced back to the founder of 
the Order. They pretend that one day, during 
the transport of his frenzy, Ahmed Rufa‘eo 
put his legs in a burning basin of coals, and 
was immediately cured by the breath and 
saliva and the prayers of ’Abdul K&dir Ohi- 
lanee; they believe that their founder received 
this same prerogative from heaven, and that 
at his death he transmitted it to all the 
sheikhs his successors. It is for this reason 
that they give to these sharp instruments, 
and to these red-hot irons, and other objects 
employed by them in their mysterious frenzy, 
the name of GW, which signifies 4 rose, 
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wishing to indicate thereby that the use 
made of them is as agreeable to the soul of 
the elect Dervishes as the odour of this flower 
may be to the voluptuary. 

“These extraordinary exercises seem to 
have something prodigious in them, which 
imposes on common people, but they have not 
the same effect on the minds of men of good 
sense and reason. The latter believe less in 
the sanctity of these pretended thaumaturges 
than in the virtue of certain secrets which 
thev adroitly use to keep up the illusion and 
the credulity of the spectators, even among 
the Dervishes themselves. It is thus, per¬ 
haps, that some assemblies of these fanatics 
have given, in this age of light, and in the 
heart of the most enlightened nation, the 
ridiculous spectacle of those pious and bar¬ 
barous buffooneries known by the name of 
convulsions. At all times, and amongst 
every people of the earth, weakness and cre¬ 
dulity, enthusiasm and charlatanry, have but 
too frequently profaned the most holy faith, 
and objects the most worthy of our veneration. 

“ After the Rufd’ees, the Sa’dees have also 
the reputation of performing miracles, pretty 
much of the same sort as the preceding. One 
reads in the institutes of this Order, that 
Su’d ed Deen Jebawee, its founder, when cut 
ting wood in the vicinity of Damascus, found 
three snakes of an enormous length, and 
that, after having recited some prayers and 
blown upon them, he caught them alive, and 
used them as a rope with which to bind his 
fagot. To this occurrence they ascribe the 
pretended virtue of the sheikhs and the Der¬ 
vishes of this society, to find out snakes, to 
handlo them, to bite" them, and even to eat 
them, without any harm to themselves. Their 
exercises consist, like those of the Rufaees 
and other Orders, at first in seating them¬ 
selves, and afterwards in rising upright; but 
in often changing the attitude, and in re¬ 
doubling their agitation even until they be¬ 
come overcome with fatigue, when they fall 
upon the floor motionless and without know¬ 
ledge. Then the sheikh, aided by his vicars, 
emplov8 no other means to draw them out of 
this state of unconsciousness than to rub their 
arms and legs, and to breathe into their ears 
the words 1 La. ilaha ill’ Allah,’ 

“ The Mevlevees are distinguished by the 
singularity of their dance, which has nothing 
in common with that of the other societies. 
They call it Sem’a (*Sa«id‘) in place of Devr 
(Daur), and the halls consecrated to it arc 
called Sem’a khanehs. Their construction is 
also different. The apartment represents a 
kind of pavilion, sufficiently light, and sus¬ 
tained by eight columns of wood These 
Dervishes have also prayers and practices 
peculiar to themselves. Among them the 
public exercises are not ordinarily made by 
more than nine, eleven, or thirteen individuals. 
They commence by forming a circle, seated 
on sheep-skin spread upon the floor at equal 
distances from each other; they remain nearly 
a half-hour in this position, the arms folded, 
the Vyes closed, the head inclined, and ab¬ 
sorbed in profound meditation 
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“The sheikh, placed uu the edge of his 
seat on a small carpet, breaks silence by a 
hymn in honour of the Divinity ; afterwards 
he invites the assembly to chant with him 
the first chapter of the Koran. ‘Let ns 
chant the Fntiha,’ he says, in * glorifying the 
holy name of God, in honour of the blessed 
religion of the prophets, but! above all, of 
Mohammed Mustapba, the greatest, the most 
august, the most magnificent of all the celes¬ 
tial envoys, and in memory of the first four 
Caliphs, of the sainted Fatimah, of the chaste 
Khadeeja, of the Im&ins Hasan and Husain, 
of all the martyrs of the memorable day, of 
the ten evangelical disciples, the virtuous 
sponsors of our sainted Prophet, of all his 
zealous and faithful disciples, of all the 
Imftms, Mujtahids (sacred interpreters),of all 
the doctors, of all the holy men and women 
of Mussulmanism. Let us chant also in 
honour of Hazreti Mevltina, the founder of 
our Order, of Hazreti Sultan ul 'Ulema (his 
father), of Sayid Burh&n ed Deen (his 
teacher), of Sheikh Shems ed Din (his conse- 
crator), of Valideh Sultan (his mother), of 
Mohammed ’Allay ed Deen Efendi (his son 
and vicar), of all the Chelebees (his succes¬ 
sors), of all the sheikhs, of all the Dervishes, 
and all the protectors of our Order, to whom 
the Supreme Being deigns to give peace and 
mercy. Let us pray for the constant pro¬ 
sperity of our holy society, for the preserva¬ 
tion of the very learned and venerable Che- 
lebee Efendi (the General of the Order), our 
master and lord, for the preservation of the 
reigning Sultan, the very majestic and cle¬ 
ment Emperor of the Mussulman faith, for 
the prosperity of the Grand Vizier, and of the 
Sheikh ul Isl&m, and that of all the Moham¬ 
medan militia, of all the pilgrims of the holy 
city of Mekkeh. Let us pray for the repose 
of the souls of all the institutors, of all the 
sheikhs, and of all the Dervishes of all other 
Orders; for all good people, for all those who 
have been distinguished by their good works, 
their foundations, and their acts of benefi¬ 
cence. Let ns pray also for all the Mussul¬ 
mans of one and the other sex of the east 
and the west, for tho maintenance of all pros¬ 
perity, for preventing all adversity, for the 
accomplishment of all salutary vows, and for 
the success of all praiseworthy enterprises ; 
finally, let us ask God to deign to preserve in 
ns the gift of His grace, and the fire of holy 
love.’ 

“ After the Fatiha, which the assembly 
chant in a body, the Sheikh recites the Fa- 
tiha and the Salawat, to which the dance of 
the Dervishes succeeds. Leaving their 
places all at once, they stand in a file to the 
left of the superior, and, approaching near 
him with slow steps, the arms folded, and 
the head bent to the floor, the first of the 
Dervishes, arrived nearly opposite the Sheikh, 
salutes, with a profound inclination, the 
tablet which is on his seat, on which is the 
name of Hazreti Mevluna, tho founder of the 
Order. Advancing next by two springs for¬ 
ward, to the right side of the superior, he 
turns toward him, salutes him with reverence, 


Mud commences the dance, which consist* in 
turning on the left heel, in advancing slowly, 
and almost insensibly making the turn of tkf 
hall, the eyes closed, and the arms open. He 
is followed by the second Dervish, he by the 
third, and so on with all the others, who end 
by filling up the whole of the hall, each re- 
peatingahe same exercises separately, and all 
at a certain distance from each other. 

“ This dance lasts sometimes for a couple 
of hours ; it is only interrupted by two short 
pauses, during which the Sheikh recites dif¬ 
ferent prayers. Towards the close of the 
exercises, he takes a part in them-himself, 
by placing himself in the midst of the Der¬ 
vishes ; then returning to his seat, he recites 
some Persian verses expressive of good 
wishes for the prosperity of the religion, and 
the State. The General of the Order is again 
named, also the reigning Sultan, in the fol¬ 
lowing terns: * The Emperor of the Mussal- 
mans, and the most august of monarchs of 
the house of 'Othman, Sultan, son of a sult an, 

grandson of a sultan, Sultan-, non of 

Saltan-, Khan,' & c. 

“ Here the poem mentions all the princes of 
blood, the Grand Vizier, the Muftee, nil the 
Pashas of the empire, the Ulemas, all the 
Sheikhs, benefactors of the Order, and of all 
the Mussulman peers, invoking the benedic¬ 
tion of heaven on the success of their arms 
against the enemies of the empire. ‘ Finally, 
let us pray for all the Dervishes present and 
absent, for all the friends of our holy society, 
and generally for all the faithful, dtead and 
living, in the east and in the west. 

“ The ceremony terminates by chanting the 
Fatiha, or first chapter of the Koran.” 

(John P. Brown, The Dervishes , or Oriental 
Spiritualism^. 218 seqq .) 

These ceremonies of gifcr would at first sight 
appear to have little in common with original 
Muhammadanism, but there appears to be 
little doubt that the practice of reciting the 
word Allah and other similar expressions, com¬ 
menced in the days of Muhammad himself, 
and this even the Wahhabis admit, who at 
the same lime condemn the extravagances of 
the Howling and Dancing Darveshes of Tur- 
kistan, Turkey, and Egypt. 

A chapter is devoted to the Prophet’s in¬ 
junctions on the subject in all large books of 
traditions, called Babu from which 

the following sayings of Mn^ammad have 
been selected:— 

Whenever people sit and remember God,, they 
are surrounded by angels which cover them 
with God’s favour, and ;rRce descends upon 
them, and God remtf ber* thei- in that 
nssembly which is near hi^. 

Verily there are angels who move to art- 
fro on tho roads and seek for the httv la¬ 
borers of God, and when they find an u 
sembly remembering God, they say to one 
another/ 4 Come ye to that which ye were seek¬ 
ing.” Then the angels cover them with their 
wings as far as the lowest heaven, called the 
region of the world. The Prophet saidWhen 
the angels go to the court of God, God asks 
them, while knowing better than they, “ What 
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do my servants say and do ? ” Then tko 
angels say, “They are reciting the Tasbih, 
the Takhir, the Tahmid, and the Tamjid for 
Thee.” And God says, “Have they seen 
Me ? ” The angels say, u No, by God, they 
hate not seen Thee.” Then God says,“ What 
would their condition be if they had seen 
Me?” The angels say, “If they had seen 
Thee, they would be more energetic in wor¬ 
shipping Thee and in reciting the Tamjid, 
and they would be more excessive in repeat¬ 
ing the Tasbih.” God says, •• Then what do 
they want ? ” The angels say, “ Paradise.^ 
Then God says, “ Have they seen Paradise? ” 
The angels say, “We swear by God they 
have not.” Then God says, “What would 
their state have been had they seen Para¬ 
dise?” The angels say, “If they had seen 
Paradise, they would be very ambitious for 
it, and would be excessive wishers of it, and 
very great desirers of it.” God says, “What 
thing is it they seek protection from ? ” The 
angels say, " From hell fire.” God says, 

“ Have they seen the fire? ” The angels say, 

“ No, by God, if they had seen the fire-- ” 

God says, “ How would they have been had 
they seen the fire ? ” The angels say, “ If they 
had seen the fire, they would be great run¬ 
ners from it, and would be great fearers of 
it.” Then God says, “ I take ye as witnesses 
that verily I have pardoned them.” One of 
the angels said, “ There is a person amongst 
them who is not a rememberer of Thee, 
and is only come on account of his own 

needs.” . . 

There is a polish for everything that takes 
rust, and the polish for the heart is the re¬ 
membrance of God, and there is no act that 
redeems from God’s punishments so much as 
the remembrance of Him. The Companions 
said, “ Is not fighting with the infidels also 
like this?” He said, “No, although he 
fights until his sword be broken.” 

“ Shall I not inform you of an action which 
is better for you than fighting with infidels 
and cutting off their heads, and their cutting 
off yours ? ” The Companions - said, “ Yes, 
inform us.” The Prophet^ said, “ These 
actions are remembering God.” 

‘Abdullah ibn Aus said An ‘Arabi came 
to the Prophet and asked, “ Which is the best 
of men ? ” The Prophet said, “ Blessed is the 
person whose life is long and whose actions 
are good.” The ‘Arabi said, “0 Prophet! 
which is tho best of actions, and the most 
rewarded ? " He said, “ The best of actions- 
is this, that you separate from the world, and 
die whilst your tongue is moist in repeating 

the name of God.” # . 

A man said, “ 0 Prophet of God, really the 
rules of Islam are many, tell me a thing by 
which I may lay hold of rewards.” The Pro¬ 
phet said, “Let your tongue be always moist 
in the remembrance of God.” 

« Verily there are ninety-nine names of God; 
whosoever counts them up shall enter into 
Paradise.” And in another tradition it is 
added, “ God is Witr and Uke Witr ” 

When gu *n-Nun (Jonah) the prophet 
prayed his Lord, when he was in the fish’s 
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belly, he said, “ There is no Deity but Thee. 

I extol Thy holiness. Verily I am of the un¬ 
just ones.” And a Mussalman who suppli¬ 
cates God with this petition *ill have his 
prayer granted. 

The best expressions are these four: 
Subhana Allahi, al-Hamdu Lillahi, La ilaha 
ilia ’llabu, and Allahu akbar; and it does not 
matter with which of them you begin. 

Verilv I like repeating these four expres¬ 
sions : O Holy God! Praise be to God! 
There is no deity but God! and God is 
Great! better than anything upon which the 
sun shines. 

No one can bring a better deed on the Day 
of Resurrection (unless he shall have said 
the like or added to it) than he who has re¬ 
cited, “ 0 Holy God! Praise be to Thee 1 ” 
one hundred * times every morning and 
evening. 

There are two expressions light upon the 
tongue and heavy in the scale of good works, 
and they are, “ O Holy God ! Praise be to 
Thee! ” and “ 0 Holy God! the Mighty 
One 1 ” 

That person who shall say, “There is no 
deity but God, who has no partner, to whom 
is dominion and praise and power,” one hun¬ 
dred times, shall receive rewards equal to the 
emancipating of ten slaves ; and one hundred 
good actions shall be written for him, and one 
hundred of his sins shall be blotted out; and 
those words shall be a protection to him from 
the devil and his wickedness, in that day in 
which he shall have repeated them, until the 
night. Nor can anyone perform a better deed 
for the Day of Resurrection than thfs, unless 
he has done even more. 

Moses said, “ O my Lord, teach me how I 
am to call upon Thee.” And God said, “ O 
Moses, recite ‘ There is no deity but God! 
Then Moses said, “ 0 my Lord every one of 
Thy people'say this.” And God said, “0 
Moses, if the seven heavens and their inhabi¬ 
tants and the seven earths were put into one 
scale, and this expression, * There is no deity 
but God,’ into another, these words would ex¬ 
ceed in weight.” 

Reciting “ 0 Holy God ” is half the scale 
of good works, and reciting “ God be praised,” 
fills the scale. The recital of “ There is no 
deity but one,” removes the curtain between 
the worshipper and his God. 

He who recites with an unsullied heart 
“There is no deity but God,” shall have the 
doors of heaven open for him until he reaches 
the throne of God, as long as he abstains 
from great sins. 

The ejaculation, “ There is no power and 
strength but in God,” is medicine for ninety- 
nine pains, the least of which is melancholy. 

“ There are two qualities which, being prac¬ 
tised by anyone, shall cause him to enter 
Paradise ; they are small and easy, and it is 
easy for anyone to practise them. One of 
them is this: saying ‘ God is holy * ten 
times after every prayer, ‘Praised be God’ 
ten times, and ‘ God is great * ten times.” And 
verily I saw the Prophet counting these 
words on his hand, and he would say, “ Then 
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these words are one hundred and fifty with 
the tongue in the day and night, but they are 
one thousand and five hundred in the scale 
of actions, reckoning ten for one. And the 
second is this: when he goes to his bed¬ 
chamber, let him say, «God is holy/ and 
* God be praised/ and ‘God is great,’ theu 
that is one hundred on the tongue and a 
thousand in the scales. Then which of you 
is it that commits two thousand five hundred 
vices in the day and night, so that these 
words may cover them? n The Companions 
said, “ If when we repent these words we havo 
so many rewards, why should we not say 
them ? ” The Prophet said, “ The Devil 
comes to one of Vou when at prayers and 
says to him, 4 Remember so-and-so,’ till you 
have finished your prayers; and the Devil 
comes to you in your bed-chamber, and is 
always making you sleep.” 

az-ZILLU ’L-AUWAL (JjH jut). 

“ The first shade.” A Sufi term for af-*Af/?u 
U-Auwal. [8UFI.] 

ZILLU ’LL AH (M\ Ji). 44 The 

Shade of God.” A Sufi term for the Tnsonu 
V- Kamil , or the “ perfect man.” [sufi.] 

az-ZILZAL (jyyt). “ The Earth¬ 
quake.” The title of the xeixth Surah of the 
Qur’an, beginning with the words “ When the 
earth shall quake with its quaking.” 

ZIMMAH pi. zimam, from 

the root xamm, “to blame.” A compact, cove¬ 
nant, or contract, a league or treat}’, any en¬ 
gagement or obligation, because the breaking 
thereof necessitates blame: and a right or due, 
for the neglect of which one is to bo blamed. 
The word is also synonymous with amdu, in 
the sense of security of life and property, 
protection or safeguard, and promise of such ; 
hence ahlu 'z-ztmmah, or, with suppression of 
the noun ahlu , simply az-iimmah , the people 
with whom a compact or covenant has been 
made, and particularly the Kitabis, or the 
people of the book, i.e. Jews and Christians, 
und the Majusi or Sabeans, who pay the poll- 
tax called jazyah. [jazyah.J An individual 
of this class—namely, a free non-Muslim sub¬ 
ject of a Muslim Government, who pays a 
poll- or capitation-tax, for which the Mus¬ 
lims are responsible for his security, personal 
freedom, and religious toleration—is called 
zimmi (see the following article). 

In the Qur’an, the word ziminah occurs 
once, in the sense of clientship, or good faith, 
ns oppposed to ties of blood. Surah ix. 
7-10 

“ How can they who add gods to God be in 
league with God and with His Apostle, save 
those with whom ye made a league at the 
sacred temple ? So long as they are true to 
you, be ye true to them: verily, God loveth 
those who fear Him. 

“How can they? since if they prevail 
against you, they will not regard, in their 
dealing with you, either ties of blood or good 
f aith ; With their mouths they content you, 
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but their hearts are averse, and most of them 
are perverse doers. 

! They sell the signs of God for a moan 
price, and turn others aside from his way • of 
a truth, evil is it that thev do! 

“ They respect not with a believer either 
ties of blood or good faith ; and these are the 
transgressors.” 

In modern language, the word zimmah has 
frequently the meaning of conscience. (Com¬ 
pare Lane’s Arabic Dictionary , in toco.) 

ZIMMI ), a member of the 
Ahlu z-Zimmuh, a non-Muslim subject of a 
Muslim Government, belonging to the Jewish, 
Christian, or Sabean creed, who, for the pay- 
ment of a poll- or capitation-tax, enjoys secu¬ 
rity of his person and property in a Muham¬ 
madan country. 

One of the most urgent duties onjoined by 
Muhammad upon the Muslim or true believer, 
was the Jihad fi Sablli ’llahi, or exertion in 
the road of God, i>. warfare for the spread 
of Islam, amongst the infidels within and 
without Arabia [jihad]; thus the whole 
world came to be regarded as divided into 
two great portions, the Dfiru ’1-Harb and 
Daru 1-Islum [daru Vuarb, daru’l-wlam] 

the territories of War and the territories 
of Peace. These two divisions, one of which 
represented the land of infidelity and dark¬ 
ness, the other that of light and faith, were 
supposed to be in a continual state of opon 
or latent belligerency, until the Daru ’l-Iulam 
should have absorbed the Daru ’1-Harb and 
faith conquered unbeliof. Infidelity, how- 
ever, admits of degrees. Its worst shape is 
idolatry, that is, the worship of idols instead 
of or besides the one true God ; and this, again, 
is a crime most abominable on the part of 
Arnbs, “ since the Prophet was sent amongst 
them, and manifested himself in the midst of 
them, and the Qur’un was delivered down in 
their language.”^ Of an equally atrocious 
character is the infidelity of apostates, “ be¬ 
cause they have become infidels, after haring 
been led into the way of faith, and made 
acquainted with its excellence.” In the easo 
of neither, therefore, is a compromise admis¬ 
sible ; they must accept or re-embrace the 
faith, or pay with their liros the full penalty 
of their crime. J 

With regard to the idolaters of a non- 
Arabic or ‘Ajam country, which latter expres¬ 
sion in the times of early Islam particularly 
applied to the Persian Empire, ash-SlmfW 
muintains that destruction is incurred by 
them also; but the other learned doctors 
agree that it is lawful to reduce them to 
slavery, thus allowing them, as it were, a 
respite during which it may please God to 
direct them into the right path, but making, 
at the same time, their persons and substance 
subservient to the cause of Islam. 

The least objectionable form of infidelity 
in the eyes of Muhammad and his followers, 
is that of the Kitabis or people of the Book 

aij l,e * ^ eW8 > as posseBssors of 

the Old Testament, or Taurat, and the Chris¬ 
tians, to whom, moreover, the Injil (Gospel) 
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was revealed. As they are not guilty of an 
absolute denial, but only of a partial perver¬ 
sion of the truth, only part of the punishment 
for disbelief is their due, and it is imposed 
upon them in the shape of a tribute, called 
poll- or capitation- tax [jaztah], by means of 
which they secure protection for their pro¬ 
perty, personal freedom, and religions tolera¬ 
tion from the Muslim Government. The same 
privilege is extended to the Majusi or 
Sabeans, whose particular form of worship 
was more leniently judged by Muhammad 
and the Traditionists than that of the idolaters 
of Persia. 

This is the state of things if a country 
inhabited by such infidels be conquered by a 
Muslim army: theoretically, the inhabitants, 
together with their wives and children, are 
considered as plunder and property of the 
State, and it would be lawful to reduce them 
to slavery. In practice, however, the milder 
course prevails, and by paying the stipulated 
capitation-tax, the subdued people become, 
in the quality of Zimmis, free subjects of the 
conquering power, whose condition is but 
little inferior to that of their Muslim fellow- 
Bubjecta. 

The relations of an alien or Harbi—that is, 
one who belongs to the people of the Darn ’l- 
harb—to a Muslim community which he 
visits, in time of peace, for the sake of traffic 
or any other legitimate purpose, are regulated 
by that high conception of the duties of hos¬ 
pitality, which was innate with the ancient 
Arab, and which prompted him to defend and 
honour even a mortal enemy, as soon as he 
might have crossed as a chance guest the 
threshold of his tent. 

On entering the territory, an alien can 
claim a guest’s protection from the first met 
Muslim, be it even the lowest peasant, and 
having obtained this protection, he is entitled 
to remain in the oountry unmolested for the 
term of a whole year. The authorities, how¬ 
ever, must within the year give him notice 
that, if he should remain until its completion, 
capitation-tax will be imposed upon him, and 
in such notice the permission for his stay may 
be limited to some months only, if for some 
reason or other it should appear advisable 
or necessary to do so. If the alien continue 
in the country beyond the full or limited time 
prescribed, he becomes ipso facto liable to 
the capitation-tax, and if, after thus becom¬ 
ing a Zimmi, he be desirous of returning to 
his own country, he may be prevented, as now 
being bound to the Muslim Government by a 
contract of fealty. In similar manner an 
alien becomes a Zimmi upon purchasing tri¬ 
bute land and paying the impost on it, and is 
then liable to oaptitation-tax for the ensuing 
year. An alien woman turns Zimmiyah by 
marrying a gimml, because thereby she 
undertakes to reside in the Muhammadan 
state. (See Hamilton’s Hidayah, vol. ii. p. 
196.) 

Zimmis do not subject themselves to the 
laws of Islam, either with respect to things 
which are merely of a religious nature, such 
os fasting and prayer, or with respect to those 
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temporal acts which, though contrary to the 
Muhammadan religion, may be legal by their 
own, such as the sale of wine or swine’s 
flesh. The construction of places of worship 
in the Muslim territory is unlawful for them, 
unless within their own houses, but it 
churches and synagogues originally belonging 
to Christians and Jews be destroyed or fall 
to decay, they are at liberty to rebuild and 
repair them. This is the rule with regard to 
cities, because, as the tokens of Islkm, such 
as public prayer, festivals, &c., appear there, 
Zimmis should not be permitted to exhibit 
the tokens of infidelity in the face of them; 
in villages and hamlets, on the other .hand, 
where the tokens of Islam do not appear, 
there is no occasion to prevent the construe- 
tion of Christian and Jewish places of wor¬ 
ship. (See Hamilton’s Hiddyah, vol. ii. p. 
219.) 

Save some slight restrictions with regard to 
dress and equipage, gimmvs are held in all 
transactions of daily life pretty much on a 
footing of equality with Muslims. Like chil¬ 
dren, women and slaves, a Zimmi has no legal 
share in the booty, but only a discretionary 
allowance out of it, if he has taken part in 
the fight. If he has acted as a guide, and 
his services as Buch have been attended with 
any eminent advantage, he may, however, 
receivo even a larger share than a Muham¬ 
madan combatant. (Hamilton’s Hiddyah , 
vol. ii., p. 178.) 

Every marriage that is lawful between two 
Muslims, is lawful between two gimnus. 
Marriages that are not lawful between two 
Muslims are of several kinds. Of these there 
is the marriage without witnesses. When a 
Zimmi marries a Zimmiyah without witnesses, 
and such marriages are sanctioned by their 
religion, the marriage is lawful. So that, if 
they should afterwards embrace the Muslim 
faith, the marriage would still be established. 
And in like manner, if they should not em¬ 
brace that faith, but should both claim from 
the judge the application of the rules of 
Islam, or one of them should make such a 
claim, the judge is not to separate them. 
There is also the marriage of a woman during 
her ‘iddah on account of another man 
[‘iddah). When a Zimmi marries a woman 
in her ‘iddah for another man, that man being 
a Muslim, the marriage is invalid, and may 
be objected to before their adoption of the 
Muhammadan religion, even though their 
own religion should recognise the legality of 
marriage in the state of i iddah ; but if the 
* iddah were rendered incumbent on the 
woman on account of an infidel, and mar¬ 
riages in a state of 1 iddah are accounted law¬ 
ful in the religion of the parties, it cannot be 
objected to while they remain in a state of 
infidelity, according to general agreement. If 
under these circumstances they afterwards 
adopt the Muslim faith, the marriage remains 
fixed and established, according to Abu 
Hanifah, whose decision is considered valid 
in spite of the different opinions of Abu 
Yusuf and Muhammad, and the judge is not 
to separate them, though both of them or 
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only one of them should adopt the faith, or 
both or only one of them should bring the 
matter before the judge. In the Mabsiit it 
is stated that the difference x ^etweea the 
masters was only when the reference to the 
judge, or the adoption of the faith, takes 
place during the subsistence of the‘t ddah ; but 
where it does not take place till after the 
l idddk has expired, the parties are not to be 
separated, according to all their opinions. 
(Baillie’s Diqext of Moohummudan Lnw 9 Hnni * 
feea, p. 178.) 

If a Zimral marry a Zimmiyah. making the 
dower consist of wine or pork, and one or 
both should afterwards embrace the- faith 
before the wife lias obtained seisin, according 
to Abu Hanifah, the woman is entitled to 
receive the actual article, if it has been 
44 identically specified,* but if not, the esti¬ 
mated value of the wine, or her proper dower 
in lieu of the pork, as the case may be. Abu 
Yusuf maintains that she is to ha ve her proper 
dower, and Muhammad the estimated value 
in all cases. If n Christian Zimmi marry a 
Christian Zimmiyah, without specifying any 
dower, or on a specified dower consisting of 
oarrion (flesh of an animal not lawfully slain), 
such as may be deemed lawful by members 
of their profession, and have sexual inter¬ 
course with her, or divorce her without con¬ 
summation, or die without consummation, 
according to Abu Hanifah, she is not entitled 
to any dower, although both parties may 
have embraceu the faith in the interim; but 
according to Abu Yusuf and Muhammad, she 
will take her proper dower if the husband 
consummate the marriage, or die without con¬ 
summation, and will be entitled to a present 
if she be divorced without consummation. 
(A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of Inherit¬ 
ance, p. 373.) 

When one of au infidel married couple em¬ 
braces the Muhammadan faith, Islam is to be 
presented to the other, and if the other adopt 
it, good and well; if not, they are to be sepa¬ 
rated. If the party is silent and says nothing, 
the judge is to present Islam to him tur c 
after time, till the completion of three, by 
way of caution. And there is no difference 
between a discerning youth and one who is 
adult; so that a separation is to be made 
equally on the refusal of the former as of the 
latter, according to Abu Hanifah and the 
Imam Muhammad. But if one of the parties 
be young and without sufficient discernment, 
it is necessary to wait till he has understand¬ 
ing ; and when he has understanding, Islam 
Is then to be presented to him; and if he 
adopt it, well; if not, a separation is to be 
made without waiting for his arriving at pu¬ 
berty. And if be be mad, Islam is to be pre 
sented to his parents ; and if they, or one of 
them, should embrace it, good and well; if 
not, a separation ia to be made between the 
married parties. If the husband should em¬ 
brace the faith and the wife refuse, the sepa¬ 
ration is not accounted repudiation ; but if the 
wife should embrace the faith and the husband 
decline, the separation in consequence is con¬ 
sidered a repudiation, since the cause of 


separation proceeds from him. v When a sepa¬ 
ration takes place between them by reason of 
refusal, and it is after consummation, she is 
entitled to the whole dower ; and if it is be¬ 
fore consummation And through his refusal, 
she is entitled to half the dower; but if 
through her own refusal, she has no dower at 
all. If, however, the husband of a Kitablyah 
adopt the faith, their marriage remains un¬ 
affected in accordance with the general prin¬ 
ciple, that the marriage between q Muslim 
and a Kitablyah is originally lawful. (Bailley, 
Hanifeett Code , p. 180.) 

When a Zimmi has repudiated his Zimmiyah 
wife three times, and then behaves to her as 
he had done before the repudiation, without 
marrying her again, or saying the words of 
the contract over her ; or when his wife has 
obtained a £M‘ or release £khul‘], and he 
then acts to her as beforo without renewing 
the contact—they are to be separated, even 
though they should not bring the matter to 
| the judge. But if he repudiates her three 
times, and then renews the contract of mar¬ 
riage with her without her being married to 
another, they are not to be separated. (/6.) 

The child follows the religion of the better of 
its parents. Hence, if one of them be a Muslim, 
the child is of the Muslim religion. The mother 
could not be so ab initio , but only in conse¬ 
quence of conversion to the Muhamm'adan 
faith, for a Muslim woman cannot lawfully be 
the wife of any other than a man of^her own 
religion. So also, if one of them should sub¬ 
sequently embrace Islam, having an infant 
child, the infant would become Muslim by 
virtue of the parent’s conversion, that is, 
when there is no difference of rfdr, by both 
of the parents being either within the Daru ’1- 
Islam or the Daru ’1-Harb, or by the child 
being in the former at the time that its parent 
embraces the Muslim faith in the foreign 
country, for he then becomes constructively 
one of the Muslim people; but when the 
child is in the foreign country, and the parent 
within the Muslim territory, and he adopt 
the faith there, the child does not follow him, 
and is not a Muslim. A Majusi is worse 
than a Kitabi ; and if one of the parents be 
a Majusi and the other Kitabi, the child is a 
Kitabi, and may be lawfully married by a 
Muslim, to whom also things slaughtered by 
the child would be lawful. 

Generally, an infidel cannot inherit from a 
believer, nor, on the other hand, can a be¬ 
liever inherit from an infidel; but infidel sub¬ 
jects of a Muslim state can inherit from one 
another. And it is immaterial, for such a 
purpose, whether they be of the same reli¬ 
gion or not; all unbelievers being, in this 
respect, considered as of one class. A Muslim 
may, however, make a bequest to a Zimmi* 
and a Zimmi to a Muslim, as well as to an¬ 
other infidel, whether of the same or of a 
different religion, not being a hostile alien. 
The testamentary power of a Zimmi is subject 
to the same limitations as that of a Muslim, 
so that bequests to a person entitled by 
inheritance are invalid, and bequests to any 
other person are invalid so far as they excedd 
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one-third of the testa1i»r*s property. This 
for the reason that, on entering into the com¬ 
pact of Ziminah, he hns agreed to conform 
to the laws of Islam in all temporal concerns. 
Soo A. Hum soy, Moohumumdan Law of In¬ 
ert tance, p. 222,) 

The will of a Zimmi for secular purposes 
is valid, according to all opinions. Other 
than secular purposos are of four different 
kinds. First, there are purposes which arc 
qurbak, or a means of approach to Almighty 
God,both with Zimmis and Muslims; and be¬ 
quests for these purposes are valid, whether 
they bo to a set of particular persons or uot. 
Thus, when a Kitabi has directed, by his will, 
that slaves be purchased and emancipated on 
uis account, whether with or without a speci¬ 
fication of individuals, or that a third of his 
property be bestowed in charity on beggars 
and the indigent, or expended in lighting a 
lamp in the Baitu ’1-Muqaddas or Holy 
Temple of Jerusalem, or in making war 
ngainst the infidel Tartars, the bequest is 
valid. 

Second, there aid purposes which are sinful, 
both with the Zimmis and the Muslims ; and 
bequests for these purposes are valid, if thoy 
are to a set of particular persons, and the be¬ 
quest is a gift without regard to the pur¬ 
poses; but if the persons are not particu¬ 
larised, the bequest is void. If, therefore, a 
Zimmi should bequeath, for instance, a third 
of his property for the support of dissolute 
women, singers, and the like, the bequest is 
valid, if such persons arc particularised and it 
is a gift to them; but if they are not parti¬ 
cularised, it is void. 

Third, there are purposes which are qurbak 
with the Muslims, hut sinful with the Zimmis. 
In this, as in the previous enso, the bequest 
is a gift and valid if in favour of a set of 
particular persons; but it is void, if the per¬ 
sons are not particularised. Hence, if the 
third of a man's property is to be expended in 
sending a set of Muslims on pilgrimage, or 
building a masjid, and the persons are parti¬ 
cularised, the bequest or gift is valid, and 
considered to be coupled with a counsel to 
accomplish the stated purpose, leaving them 
at liberty to perform the pilgrimage, or erect 
the mosque, or not, as they please. 

Fourth and last, there arc purposes which 
are sinful with a Muslim, but qurbak or meri¬ 
torious with a Zimmi; and bequests for these 
are valid, according to Abu Hanifah, whether 
the persons be particularised or not; but 
void, according to Abu Yusuf and the Imam 
Muhammad, when they are not specified. If, 
for instance, a Kitahi bequeath a third of his 
property for the erection of a church or syna¬ 
gogue ; or bequeath his mansion to be con¬ 
verted into a placo of worship of his religion, 
the bequest, according to the two disciples, 
is void, as sinful in tho eyes of a Muslim, un¬ 
less it is for a particular class of porsons, 
when it is a gift to them; but, according to 
Abu Hanifah, it is valid under all circum¬ 
stances. This, however, subject to tho con¬ 
dition stated above, that the orection of such 
buildings takes place in villages and not in 


towns, the bequest in the Utter case being 
inoperative. (See Baillev, Uanifeea Code. 
p. <173.) 

If a Jew or a Christian, being in sound 
health, build a church or a synagogue, and 
then die, such building is an inheritance, ac¬ 
cording to all the doctors, and therefore 
descends to tho heirs in tho same manner as 
any other of the founder’s property. From 
the point of view taken by the two disciples 
this is evident enough. But with regard to 
Abu Ilnnifah's doctrino, the question may be 
raised : What is tho difforcnco between the 
building of a church or synagogue in tho time 
of health, and the bequeathing it by will, that 
Abu Hanifah should hold it inheritable in 
the former instance, and not in the latter. 
This “ objection ” is mot in the Hula yak 
with the “ roply ” : “ that it is not tho mere 
erecting (of the church, <fcc.) which extin¬ 
guishes the builder’s property, but the ex¬ 
clusive dedication of the building to tho ser¬ 
vice of God, as in the case of mosquos erected 
by Mussulmans; and as an infidel place of 
worship is not dodicatod to God indisputably, 
it therefore still remains the property of the 
founder, and is consequently inheritable (in 
common with his other effects); whereas a 
boquost, on the contrary, is used fop the very 
purpose of destroying a right of property.” 
(Hiddyuh, Grady’s Translation, p. G%.) 

ZINA’ (-Jj). [adultery.] 
ZINDlQ (jfcAij). A term now 

used to express a person in a hopeless state 
of infidelity. Some say the word is derived 
from the Persian Zan-din, t.e. a woman’s reli¬ 
gion. Others assert that it is a term of rela¬ 
tion to the word Zand or Zend, which means 
44 explanation,” i.c. the explanation of -the 
hook of Znrdusht or Zoroaster. (Soo Lane's 
Arabic Dictionary, in loco.) 

ZIPPORAH. [3AFURA’.] 
ZIYARAH (S^j), from the root 

zaur , 44 to visit,” visitation, particularly of the 
tomb of tho Prophet, and of the grave of any 
martyr or saint of the Muhapiraadan faith. 
In India and Central Asia, the word, .always 
pronounced ziyavat, is, by way of abbrevia¬ 
tion, used for ziyarat-gdh, i.e. for the place 
of such visitation, or the shrine connected 
with it. 

Although it is held by Wahhabis and other 
Muslim puritans that the Prophet forbade 
the visitation of graves for the purposes of-, 
devotion, tho custom has become so common, 
that it may bo considered part of tho Muham¬ 
madan religion. And, indeed, it is difficult to 
believe that a religious teacher cf Muham¬ 
mad’s cast of mind should have in principle 
opposed a practice which is so natural to tho 
human heart. However much he may havo 
objected to tho clamorous wailings and lamon- 
tations over the dead, in which the pagan 
Arabs of the ignorance, especially the women, 
indulged, he was not likely to be insensible 
to the solemn lesson which the resting- 
place of the departed teacheB the living, 
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or to stifle in his followers the pious remem¬ 
brance of beloyed friends and kindred who 
hare gone before. We see, therefore, no rea¬ 
son to doubt the genuineness of the following 
traditions, which we translate from a manu¬ 
script of the Miskkat, belonging to the Library 
of the India Office (Arabic MSS., No. 2143, 
New Catalogue, 154), and which the compiler 
of that work has taken from such authorities 
as Muslim, Ibn Majah, at-Tirmizi, See. 

Buraidah related, the Apostle of God said : 
u (Formerly) I forbade you to visit the gTaves, 
but you may visit them now. . . (Muslim.) 
Abu Hurairah related: the Prophet visited 
the grave of his mother, and he wept and 
caused those who were around him to weep 
also. Then he said: “ I begged leave from 
my Lord to ask forgiveness for her, but it 
was not granted me; then I begged leave to 
visit her grave, and it was granted me ; visit 
therefore the graves, for they remind you of 
death.” (Muslim.) 

Buraidah related : The Apostle of God used 
to instruct them, when they issued forth to 
the burial-places, to pronounce the words: 
“ Peace be upon you, O ye people of these 
abodes from amongst the Believers and the 
Resigned ; and we, if God please, are surely 
overtaking you to ask salvation from God for 
us and you.” (Muslim.) 

Ibn ‘Abbas related : The Prophet passed by 
some graves in al-Madinah, and he turned 
his face towards them and said : “ Peace be 
upon you, 0 ye people of the graves ; may 
God forgive us and you ; ye are the van of us 
and we (following) in your steps.” 

‘Ayishah related that when the turn of her 
night had come on the Prophet’s part, he used 
to step out towards the end of the night into 
al-Baqi‘ (the burial-ground of al-Madinah) and 
to say : “ Peace be with the abode of a be¬ 
lieving people ; and the time that has been 
promised you as your appointed term may 
come to you on the morrow (speedily) ; and 
we, if please God, are overtaking you. 0 God, 
grant forgiveness to the people of Baqi‘u ’1- 
Garqad.” She asked: “ What shall I say, O 
Apostle of God, to wit, on \isiting the 
graves ? ” He replied : “ Say, Peace be upon 
the people of these abodes from amongst the 
Believers and the Resigned, and God have 
compassion on those of us that go before and 
those that follow ; and we, if please God, are 
overtaking you.” (Muslim.) 

Muhammad ibn Nu‘am related, the Prophet 
said : “ He who visits the grave of his father 
and mother, or of either of them, on every 
Friday, his sins are forgiven, and he is 
written down as one pious.” (Baihaqi). 

Ibn Mas‘ud related, the Apostle of God said : 
“ I had forbidden you to visit the graves, hut 
now ye may visit them, for they detach from 
this'world and remind of the world to come.” 
(Ibn Majah.) 

Abu Hurairah related: “ The Apostle of 
God cursed women visiting the graves.” To this 
the compiler of the Miskkat adds : At-Tirmizi 
calls this tradition a well-supported and 
genuine one, and says : “ Some of the learned 
are of opinion that this happened before the 


Prophet permitted the visitation of the graves, 
but that when he did so, both men and women 
were included in the permission; and some 
again allege, that he only disapproved of 
women visiting the graves, because they are 
but little given to patience and much to 
fear.” 

In the face of these texts we cannot wonder 
that the practice of visiting the graves forms 
a marked feature in the religious life of the 
Muhammadans, and that the tomb of the 
founder of Islam and the burial-places of its 
chief confessors have become the objects of 
great devotional reverence. Pilgrims to Mak- 
kah (except the Wahhabis) always proceed to 
al-Madinah to visit the Prophet’s shrine and 
to claim an interest in his intercessions, and 
in all Muhammadan countries there,are ziyd- 
rats or “ shrines,” which are visited by de¬ 
votees in order to obtain the intercessions of 
the departed saint. Such a ziyarat is the 
grave of Khwajah ‘Abdu ’llah Ansari, who 
flourished about tho time of our King John, 
a.d. 1200, and who established such a repu¬ 
tation for Ranctity that even to this day his 
tomb, at Gazarghaiah near Herat, is visited 
by pilgrims from all parts of the province. 
This tomb is an exceedingly fine piece of 
Oriental sculpture. Upon its marble slabs are 
inscribed, in tho finest stilus writing, verses 
from the Qur’an. But tho chief historic inte¬ 
rest in the shrine of this saint is found in the 
fact that Dost Muhammad Khan, the great 
Afghan Ameer of Cabul (a.d. 18G3), requested 
that his bones should be interred at the feet 
of Khwajah ‘Abdu ’llah, in order that his 
dark deeds of blood may obtain forgiveness 
through the potent intercession of this ancient 
saint. Such is.one of the many instances of 
the great importance which Eastern rulers 
have attached to the sanctity of the very 
ground in which have been buried the remains 
of some great teacher or ascetic. 

In towns and in great centres of population, 
the tombs which are visited as ziyarats are 
usually substantial structures; but in villages 
they are often the most simple graves, marked 
by a few flags, and surrounded by a low wall 
to keep the sacred spot free from defilement. 
Oftentimes the Eastern traveller will find a 
ziyarat on the road-side of some desert high¬ 
way. Probably it is the resting-place of some 
pilgrim who, returning from Makkah,' died of 
disease or was slain by highway robbers, in 
either case, according to the doctrines of 
Islum, suffering a martyr’s death, [martyr.] 
Such a ziyarat will be taken charge of by 
some poor darwesh or faqlr, who will erect a 
shod near the sacred spot, and supply the 
woary traveller with a cup of cold water, as 
he stops and raises his hands in supplication 
at the shrine of tho martyred saint. 

The cures performed at ziyarats are diver¬ 
sified. Some will be celebrated as the place 
where rheumatism can be cured, others are 
suitable for small-pox patients, whilst some 
have even gained a reputation as places of 
healing for those who are bitten by mad dogs. 
The grave of Khushhal Kh an Kb atak the 
warrior poet of the Afghans, in the Peshawar 
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A ZIYARAT IN CENTRAL ASIA (A. F . EoU.) 


▼alley, is visited by thousands of childless 

women. , ... . 

The ziydrats are always visited with the 
feet uncovered, and when thegTaveis covered 
with stones or pebbles, these are used to rub 
upon the afflicted limbs. Some More sub¬ 
stantial monuments are supplied with brushes, 
which are used for the double purpose of 
cleaning up the court-yard and for rubbing 
upon the diseased body of the devotee. 

These ziydrats are always lighted up with 
email lamps on Thursday evening, which is 
the beginning of the Eastern Friday. But 
Sunday is held to be a propitious day for 
visiting shrines. 

Adjoining many ziydrats of eminence, there 


will be mosques supported by large endow¬ 
ments, in which will be found a large number 
of students. Such is the renowned zxyarai I of 
Kaka $£hib in the Khatak hills on the 
Afghan frontier. Many ziydrats are very 
largely endowed by princes and nobles, who 
have believed that they have obtained assist¬ 
ance from the intercessions of the departed 
saint. There is, however, no proof th-l Mu¬ 
hammad ever encouraged the belief that the 
prayers of departed saints were of any aval 
in the presence of the Almighty. Indeed, it 
is a distinctive teaching of Islam that even 
the Prophet himself cannot intercede for his 
own people until the Day of Judgment, [w- 

TERCBS8ION.] 



A BOAD-SIDR ZIYARAT IN CENTRAL ASIA. (E. & Juk*$.) 


ZODIAC, The signs of. Arabic 

mintaqatu *l-buruj (eyj-wJ' 

•4 The girdle or zone of towers. week 
wvfryou Mentioned three times in the 
Qu/in. 

8drah lxxxv. 1: „ 

“By the heaYen with its lowers l 

(Burib*.) 


Surah xxv. 62: 

“Blessed be He who hath placed in the 
Heaven the sign of the Zodiac l who hath 
placed in it the Lamp of the Sun, and the 
light-giving Moon 1 ” 

Surah xv. 16: , 

“ We have set the signs of the zodiac in 
the Heavens, and adorned and decked them 
forth for the beholden. 
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“ And We guard them from every stoned 
Satan, 

u Save such as steal a hearing: and him 
doth a visible flame pursue.” 

In explanation of the last verses, commen¬ 
tators tell us that the devils listen at the 
gate of heaven for scraps of the knowledge of 
futurity, and when detected by the angels, 
are pelted with shooting stars (see Surah iii. 
31: “the pelted devil also Surah xxxvii. 8 : 
“ hurled at from every side ”). 

So in the Talmud, in Chagiya xvi. I, the 
shadeem, or “ demons,” are said to learn the 
secrets of the future by listening behind 
the pargod or “ veil.” 

The names of the signs are: 

1. Hama !, Ram. 

2. >$otir, Bull. 

3. Jauza\ Twins. 

4. Sartan , Crab. 

5. Asad, Lion. 

0. Sumba/ah , lit. an ‘* ear of corn,” Virgin. 

7. Mizan , Scales. 

8. ‘Agra 6, Scorpion. 

9. Qaiw, Archer. 

10. Jadt, He-goat. 

11. Da/u\ Watering-pot. 

12. Hut , Fish. 

ZOROASTRIANISM. The ancient 

religion of Persia is only referred to once in 
the Qur’an, Surah xxii. 17, as the religion of 
the Majus the Magians. Most 

Muhammadan writers, especially amongst 
the ShPahs, believe them to have formerly 
possessed a revelation from Gdd which they 
nave since lost, [al-majus.] 

ZUBAIR LBN al-‘AUWAM 
&)• Cousin german to Mu¬ 
hammad, and one of the first who embraced 
his religion. He is one of the ten, called al- 
‘Asharah al-Mubashsharah, to whom the Pro¬ 
phet gave certain assurances of Paradise. 
He was slain by ‘Amr ibn Jurmuz on the day 
of the battle of the Camel ( waq ( atu 7- Jamal), 
A.U. 

ZUHA (1) That part of 

the day about half-way between sunrise and 
noon. 

(2) A period of voluntary prayer. 
[prater.] 

(3) Az-Zuhd, the title of the xciiird Surah 
of the Qur’an, which begins with the words, 
“ By the noon-day brightness ” ( zuhu ). 

ZUHD (^j). Abstinence ; a reli¬ 
gious life. Exercising oneself in the service 
of God; especially being abstinent in respect 
of eating ; subduing the passions. 

az-ZUKBRUF “ Gilding/’ 

The name of the xuurd Surah of the Qur’an, 
in the 34th verse of which the word occurs : 

“ And but that men would then have been 
one nation, we would have made for those 
who misbelieve in the Merciful, one roof of 
silver for their houses, and steps up thereto 
which they might mount; and to their houses 


ZOLAIKHA* 

doors, and bedsteads on which they might 
recline; and gilding 

ZULAIKHA*, more correctly ZA- 
LlJOJA The wife of Poti- 

phar (QiV/’ir). Al-Baizawi says she was 
also called Rail. An account of her tempting 
Joseph is found in the xnth Surah of the 
Qur’an, 23-25 

“And she in whose house he was, con¬ 
ceived a passion for him, and she shut the 
doors and said, ‘ Come hither.’ He said, 
‘ God keep me ! Verily my lord hath given me 
a good home: verily the injurious shall not 
prosper.* 

“ But she longed for him; and he had 
longed for her had he not seen a token from 
his Lord (the apparition of his father, who 
said, ‘ Hereafter shall the names of thy 
brethren, engraven on precious stones, shine 
on the breast of the High Priesf. Shall thine 
be blotted out ? *) Thus we averted evil and 
defilement from him; verily he was one of 
our sincere servants. 

“ And they both made for the door, and she 
rent his shirt from behind; and at the door 
they met her lord. * What,’ said she, * shall 
be the recompense of him who intendod evil 
to my family, but a prison or a sore punish¬ 
ment ? ’ 

“ He said, ‘ She solicited me to evil.’ And 
a witness in her own family (an infant in the 
cradle) witnessed: * If his shirt be rent in 
front, then hath she spoken truth, and he is a 
liar: 

“ 1 But if his shirt be rent from behind, then 
Bhe hath lied and he is a man of truth.* 

u And when his lord saw his shirt torn 
from behind, he said, ‘ This verily is one of 
your devices I verily your devices are great I 

“ 1 Joseph 1 turn away from this; and thou 
0 ivi/c, ask pardon for thy crime : verily thou 
hast sinned.’ 

“ And in the city the women said, 1 The 
wife of the Prince hath solicited her servant: 
he hath fired her with love: verily we per¬ 
ceive her to be in a manifest error.’ 

“ And when she heard of their cabal, she 
sent to them and got ready a banquet for 
them, and gave each one of them a knife, and 
said, 1 Joseph , come forth to them.’ And 
when they saw him they extolled him, and 
cut their hands (instead of their food, through 
surprise at his beauty), and said, * God keep 
us 1 This is no man 1 This is none other 
than a noble angel! * 

“ She said, 4 This, then, is he about whom 
ye blamed me. And I wished him indeed to 
yield to my desires, but he stood firm. But 
if he obey not my command, he shall surely 
be cast into prison, and become one of the 
contemptible.’ 

“ He Haid, ‘ 0 my Lord 1 I prefer the prison 
to compliance with her bidding: but unless 
Thou turn away their snares from me, I Bhall 
play the youth with them, and become one of 
the unwise ’: 

“So his Lord heard him and turned aside 
their snares from him: verily He is the 
Hearer, the Knower. 


ZD ’ij-riQAB 

« Then resolved they, even after they had 
seen the signs of hie innocence , to imprison 
him for a time.” 

The explanations put into parentheses ar^ 
notes of Mr. RodweU’s, in whose translation 
the passage is given, and who quotes the 
corresponding Talmudic legends. 

This story of Yusuf wa Zulaikha’ has been 
celebrated in a well-known Persian poem by 
‘Abdu ’r-Rahman Jami, and hence Joseph 
has become the Adonis of the East. 

Ztr ’L-FIQAR (,a»n p). Lit. 

« The Lord of the Vertebrae of the Back.’ 
The name of the celebrated sword which Mu¬ 
hammad gave to his son-in-law ‘AIL 

ZtT ’L-HIJJAH p)- Lit - 

“ The Lord of the Pilgrimage.” The twelfth 
month of the Muhammadan year; so called 
because it is the month appointed for the 
Makkan pilgrimage. 

ZtT ’L-JALAL (JM p)- “ Lord 

of Majesty.” One of the ninety-nine attri¬ 
butes of God. See Qur’an, Surah lv. 78: 

“ Blessed be the name of thy Lord possessed 
of majesty and glory.” 

Z0 ’L-KIFL (jAfll p). Lit. “ Lord 

of a portion.” A worthy mentioned in the 
Qur’an, Surah xxi. 85 : “ And Ishmael, and 
Idris, and Zu ’1-Kifl, all of these were patient, 
and we made them enter into our mercy ; 
verily they were among the righteous.” Al- 
Baizawi says he was so called because he had 
a portion with God the Moat High, and gua¬ 
ranteed his people, or because he had double 
the work of the prophets of his time, and 
their reward. According to some writers, he 
was either EUas, or Joshua, or Zachariah. 

The root kafl, having also the meaning of 
“care,” “support,” other interpreters iden¬ 
tify him with the Obadiah of 1 Kings xviii. 4, 
who supported one hundred prophets in the 
cave; or Ezekiel, who is called Kafil by the 
Arabs. See Niebuhr, Travels , vol. ii. p. 265. 

ZULM (-a). Lit. “Putting a 

thing not in its proper place.” {Ar-Ragitb, in 
loco.) Wrong-doing; acting tyranically. Mu¬ 
hammad ibn afc-Taiyib, the author of Annota¬ 
tions on the Qdmus, says ffu/m is of three kinds : 
(1) between man and God, (2) between man and 
man, (8) between man and himself. In the 

Qur’an— , 

Sarah iii. 60: “ God loves not the tyrants 

(az*%alim\na\ n 

V Surah iii. 104: « God desires not tyranny 
(zulman ) unto the worlds.” 

Surah xxxi. 12: “ Associating (with God) 
is a mighty wrong (*i ilmun ‘a*imtm).’ 

Surah ii. 64: “ It was themselves they were 
wronging (Jcdnu anfusa-hum ya^hmuna). 

ZULMAH (U), pi. sulamdt 

tt Darkness.” A term used in theology for 
(1) Ignorance, (2) Belief in a plurality of 
gods, (3) Transgressions, (4) Afflictions. 
Qur’an, Surah xxiv. 40: “ Or like darkness 
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(ka-tulumatin) on a deep sea, there covers tt 
i wave above which is a wave, above which 
is a cloud,— darkness one above another,— 
when one puts out his hand he can scarcely 
see it; for he to whom God has given no 
light, he has no light.” 

ZU ’L-QA'DAH L&- 

The “ Master of Truce.” The eleventh month 
of the Muhammadan year, so called because 
it was the month in which the ancient Arabs 
abstained from warfare, [mouths.] 

Ztt ’L-QARNAIN (<**/! p>- Lit. 

« He of the two horns.” A celebrated per¬ 
sonage mentioned in the 18th chapter of the 
Qu’ran, who is generally considered to be 
Alexander the Great, although Muslim 
writers hold him to have been contemporary 
with Abraham. ( 

Al-Qastjalam, the commentator on ai- 
Bukhari, says: “ £u ’l-qarnain was a king 
named Sakandar, whose wazir, or chanceUor, 
was Khi?r |khize], and was contemporary 
with Abraham, the Friend of God, with whom 
he visited the Ka‘bah at Makkah. There is 
some difference of opinion as to his being a 
prophet, but all learned men are agreed that 
he was a man of faith and piety. 

Al-Baizawi says : “ He was Sakandar ar- 
Rumi, King of Persia and Greece.” 

Al-Kamalain say: “ He was Sakandar ar- 
Rumi, but was contemporary with Abraham, 
and not the Sakandar who lived about three 
hundred years before Christ, who was an 

infidel.” , . . 

Muhammad, in his Qur’an, whilst_professing 
to give an inspired account of JSul-qarnain, 
supplies us with but a confused descrip¬ 
tion, as follows:— 

“They will aBk thee of Zu’l-qarnaim Say: 

I will recite to you an account of him. 
Verily We (God) established his power upon 
the earth, and We gave him a means to ac¬ 
complish every end; so he followed his way, 
until when he reached the setting of the sun, 
he found it to set in a miry fount; and hard 
by he found a people. We (God) said, *U 
Zu’l-qarnain ! whether thou chastise or whe¬ 
ther thou treat them generously’—-‘As for 
him who is impious,’ he said, * we will chas¬ 
tise him ; ’ then shall he be taken back to his 
Lord, and He will chastise him with a 
grievous chastisement. But as to him who 
believetb, and doeth that which is right, he 
shall have a generous recompense, and We 
will lay on them our easy behests. Then 
followed he a route, until when he reached 
the rising of the bub, he found it to rise on a 
people to whom We had given no shelter 
from it. Thus it was. And We had a full 
knowledge of the forces that were with him. 
Then followed he a route, until he came be¬ 
tween the two mountains, beneath which he 
found a people who searce understood a lan¬ 
guage. They said, ‘ 0 Zu’l-qarnain I Verily 
Gog and Magog {i.e. the barbarous people of 
Eastern Asia) waste this land ; shall we then 
pay thee tribute, so thou build a rampart 
between us and them ? * He said, ‘ Bettei 
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than your tribute is the might wherewith my 
Lord hath strengthened me; bat help me stre¬ 
nuously, end I will set a barrier between you 
and them. Bring me blocks of iron'—until 
when it filled the space between the moun¬ 
tain sides; ‘Blow,’ said he, ‘ upon it ’—until 
when he had set it on fire he said,’ 1 Bring 
me molten brass that I may pour upon it.* 
And Gog and Magog were not able to scale 
it, neither were they able to dig through it. 
* This,’ said he, ‘ is a mercy from my Lord.”* 
(Qur’an, Surah xviii. 82-96.) 

There are different opinions as to the rea¬ 
son of the surname, “two-horned.” Some 
think it was given him because he was King 
of the East and of the West, or because he 
had made expeditions to both those extreme 
parts of the earth; or else because he had 
two horns on his diadem, or two curls of hair, 
like horns, on his forehead. Perhaps there 
is some allusion to the he-goat of Daniel, al¬ 
though he is represented with but one horn. 
(Dan. riil 5.) 

az-ZUMAR (y»yN). “ Troops . m 

The title of the xxxixth Surah of the Qnr’an, 
in the 78rd verse of which the word occurs: 
“ But those who fear God shall be driven to 
Paradise in troop$. n 

ZUNNAR (jUj). In Persia, the 

belt worn by Christians and Jews. In India, 
the Brahmamcal thread. A term used amongst 
the §ufis for sincerity in the path of reli¬ 
gion. (Kcuh/u U-Iftilabdt, in loco,) 


ZU ’r-RAHIM 

ZO ’N-NON (6)**R (J), Lit. “ Mm 

of the fish.” A title given to the 1 Prophet 
Jonah, in Qur’fin, Surah xxi. 87. fjonaH.] 

#UkAH (cV). Lit “ That which 

is very distant.” A term used by al-Baifiwi 
the commentator for the Baitu Y-Afo‘»ar, or 
the model of the Ka'bah, which is said to be 
in the fourth heaven, and is referred to in thfe 
Qur’an, Surah lii. 4: «By the visited home 
Baitu 'l-Matmur)” (See al-Baifawi, in 

P 1, •*** 

l-arkam t or uiu l-arftdnu Lit. “A possessor 
of the womb.” A uterine relation. The 
Qur’in.form *** ^~ ar bam occurs twice in the 

Surah viii. 76: “And they who have be¬ 
lieved and have since fled their country, and 
fought at your side, these also are of you. 
Those who are united by ties of blood (ulu ’I- 
arkdmY are the nearest of kin to sack, other 
according to the Book of God. Verily God 
knoweth all things.” 

Surah xxxiii. 6: «Nearer of kin to the 
faithful is the Prophet, than they are to their 
own selves. His wives are their mothers. 
According to the Book of God, they who are 
related by blood ( uiu Y-ar^dm) are nearer the 
one to the other than other believers, and 
than those who have fled their country for 
the cause of God; but whatever kindness ye 
show to your kindred, shall be noted down in 
the Book.” 
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Dictionary of Islam 
Tloonms Patrick Hughes 


Thomas Patrick Hughes 3 Dictionary of Islam 
has been compiled with a view to give a 
concise account of the doctrines, rites, 
ceremonies and customs of the Muham¬ 
madan religion together with the technical 
and theological terms. While it takes into 
account the beliefs of the numerous sects of 
the Muslims, the Dictionary is for the most 
part an exposition of the opinions of the 
Sunni sect. However, the author has given 
very special attention to the Wahhabis who, 
according to him, represents the earliest 
teachings of the Muslim faith. While the 
Dictionary does not purport to be a bio¬ 
graphical dictionary, the author has also 
given short biographical notices of persons 
connected with the religious dogmas and 
ceremonies. 

A handy reference work, the Dictionary of 
Islam is indispensable for all those engaged 
in the study of Islam. Covering a wide range 
of subjects, the Dictionary is also profusely 
illustrated with excellent drawings and has 
an index at the end of the work. 




















